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| LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. Page 


| MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
The Session of ParLiaAMENT was opened by Commission. 
The Lorp CHancettor delivered ‘ 


Her Majesty’s PMost Gracious Speech .. - » 8 


Rott or tHE Lorps—Chester Herald attending in the absence of Garter 
King of Arms, delivered at the Table (in the usual manner) a List of 
the Lords Temporal in the Third Session of the Twenty-second Parlia- 

ment of the United Kingdom. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR [RELAND-— 


Writs and Returns electing the Earl of Kilmorey a Representative Peer 
for Ireland in the room of the late Viscount Bangor, deceased - 7 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR ScoTLanD— 
The Clerk of the Crown in Chancery delivered his Certificate that the 
Lord Polwarth had been elected a Representative Peer for Scotland in 
the room of the Earl of Airlie, deceased .. re ad 7 


New Prerrs— 

William Montagu Marquess of Tweedale in the Peerage of Scotland, 
created Baron Tweeddale of Yester in the county of Haddington, in 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom. 

Donald James Baron Reay in the Peerage of Scotland, created Baron 
Reay of Durness in the county of Sutherland, in the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom. 

Sir Henry James Tufton, Baronet, created Baron Hothfield of Hothfield 
in the county of Kent. 

Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, Baronet, created Baron Soeeeenes of 
Edington in the county of Berwick. 


Sar First— Losige 
The Lord Douglas (Earl of Home), after the death of his father, 
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Select Vestries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


Avvress in Answer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech— 
The Quren’s Srzecu having been reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 
An Address to Her Majesty thereon moved by The Karl of Fingall— 


(The Motion being seconded by The Lord Wenlock) oe oe 8 

After long debate, Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, and ordered to 
be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 

CuarrMan oF Commirrees—The Earl of RepzspaLEe appointed, nemine 
dissentiente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 

CoMMITTEE FoR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 

Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS—-appointed. 

AppgaL CoMMITTEE—appointed. 

COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 

Message to attend the Lords Commissioners ;—The House went ;—and 
having returned ;— 

New Writ Issvep ror Westminster City 4s .» 56 

New Writs Dunine tHe Recess ua ‘ie -. 56 

Nzw Mewsers Sworn ae oe ee -- 56 

PARLIAMENTARY OaTH— 

Mr. Bradlaugh, returned as one of the Members for the Borough of North- 
ampton, coming to the Table to take and subscribe the Oath—debate 
arising, the hon. Member, according to the usual practice, withdrew to 
a place below the Bar. It was then— 

Moved, “That, having regard to the Resolutions of this House of the 22nd June 1880 

and of the 26th April 1881, and to the Reports and Proceedings of two Select 
Committees therein referred to, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to go through the 
form of repeating the words of the Oath prescribed by the Statute 29 Vic. c. 19, and 
31 and 32 Vic. c. 72,”—(Sir Stafford Northeote) .. os 57 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That that Question be now put,’’—(Sir 
William Harcourt.) 

Mr. Bradlaugh, by the pleasure of the House, having been heard— 
After debate, Previous Question put, ‘‘ That the Original Question be 
now put: ’—The House divided; Ayes 286, Noes 228; Majority 58. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes és Fe “a & 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. Bradlaugh again coming to the Table to take and subscribe the Oath, 
it was— 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Bradlaugh do now withdraw,”—(Sir Stafford North- 
cote :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. Bradlaugh withdrew accordingly. 


PaRLIAMENT—BusinEss OF THE Hovse—Notice of Resolutions, Mr. Glad- 
stone . 


: os + 97 
PrivitecEs— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be appointed. 


Outlawries Bill— 
Bill “‘ for the more effectual preventing of Clandestine Outlawries,” read 
the first time; to be read a second time, 
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Protection oF Person anp Property (Irztanp) Aor, 1881—AnnrEsT AND 
DETENTION oF MEMBERS oF THIS Hovsze— Letters received by Mr. 
Speaker from the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ac- 
quainting the House that Mr. Parnell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. O’Kelly, and 
Mr. Dillon, Members of this House, had been arrested on warrants 
under this Act 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “ That the Letter of the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
informing the House of the arrest of Messieurs Parnell, Dillon, O’Kelly, and Sexton, 
Members of this House, be referred to a Select Committee, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and reporting whether any of the matters referred to therein demand the 
further attention of the House,”—(Mr. Gray) 


After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 45, Noes 174; 
Majority 129.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 


Avdress in Anstwer to Her Majesty's fost Gracious Speech— 

The Queen’s Srercu having been reported by Mr. Speaker ;—An humble 
Address thereon moved by Mr. Marjoribanks—(The Motion being seconded 
by Ur. Firth).. 

Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned "—( Sir Stafford Northcote: wee 


Tse Vatican—Drriomatic InrERcoursF—Mr. Errincton—Question, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke wae 


Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


—2 0a 


Crime (IrELAND)—Expiostve LerreR to THE CureF SecrETary—Notice 
of Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster . 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 0: — 


Address in Ansiver to Her fMajesty’s Most Gracious Speech—Anvsournep 
Dezate [SEconp Nient]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question Lo Serene 
— Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 


After debate, Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Address, to add the words “‘ And humbly to assure Her Majesty that, 
in the opinion of this House, the only efficacious remedy for the deplorable condition 
of Ireland is a readjustment of the political relation established between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland by the Act of Legislative Union of 1800,”—(Mr. P. J. Smyth) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ’’—After further 

debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


— Oren — 
Post OrFicE ANNUITIES— 
Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to inquire into the operation of the Act 27 and 28 Vic. 
c. 43, which authorises the Post Office to grant Annuities, and to issue Policies of Life 
Assurance,” —(Mr, Fawcett.) 
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[February 8.] 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, Amendment Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Redmond) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act of 1881, ordered (Mr. Redmond, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Justin M Carthy); Feb 9—presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 2.] 


Landlord and Tenant (Great Britain) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. J. Howard :)—Motion postponed 


Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) Act Repeal Bill 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Sexton :)—Motion postponed vi * 


Vice Royalty (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. R. Power :)—Motion postponed 


Borough Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lalor, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Leahy) ; 
Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 3] .. ° 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Charles Russell, Ur. 
Meldon, Hon. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Arnold, Mr. se atl Feb 9—presented, and read 


the first time [Bill 15] sa 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Callan, Mr. Gray, Mr. Patrick 
Martin) ; Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 16] iX ‘ 


Boiler Explosions Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mason, Mr. Burt, Mr. Henry Lee, Mr. Broad- 
hurst); Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 4] 

Agricultural Holdings, Notices of Removal (Scotland) Bill—Ordeved (Sir i 
ander Gordon, Mr. oe Mr. ner Feb a esuneti and read the first time 
[Bill 5] 

Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Order ed (Mr. MeCoan, Mr. Richard Power, Mr. 
Dawson) ; Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 6] 

Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Leahy, Mr. Gray, Mr. 0 Sulli- 
van); Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 7] 

ne 4 Courts (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Findlater, Mr. Givan, Mr. Patrick Smyth, 

. Thomas Dickson) ; Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 18] oe 
eg of Sale Act (1878) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Monk, Mr. Serjeant Simon) ; 
Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 8] 

Civil Imprisonment (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. 
Mackintosh) ; Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 19] 

Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Leamy, Mr. Barry, Mr. Sexton, Mr. William 
Corbet); Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 17] ns 

University Education (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Corbet, Mr. O’ Donnell, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Dawson); Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 9] 


County Government (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Finigan, Major Nolan, Mr. Richard 


Power, Mr. Metge, Mr. Molloy) 5 3 
Chaplains to Workhouses, &c. Bill—Ordered (Mr. isis Mr. 0" Donnell, Mr. Richard 
Power, Mr. Redmond) ; Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 10] di 


Poor Removal (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Daly, Mr. O’ Sullivan, Mr. Richard Power) ; 
Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 11] 

Income Tax Administration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Whitley, Sir Charles 
Forster, Mr. Edward Leatham) ; Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 12] .. 

Women and Children Protection Bill—Ordered (Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. waitin Mr. Richard pone Feb 9— ‘ae and read the first time 
[Bill 13] 

Agricultural Holdings (Law of Distress) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Binunsvlinccst, Mr. 
James Howard); Feb 9—presented, and read the first time [Bill 14] . 

It being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker left the Chair, without putting the 

Question. 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


Lanp Aor (Inztanp) 1881—Tuez Oommissioners—Oounty Count Jupazs 
—Oatus—Question, The Marquess of Waterford; Answer, Lord 
Carlingford .. 

Tae Lanp Commission axp Iretanp—Tue Pampuier “How to Become 
THE OwNeER oF your Farm ’’—Questions, The Marquess of aeaary> 
Lord Dunsany ; Answers, Lord Carlingford o4 


Intsh Lanp Commisston—Morion For A PaperR— 

Moved for a “Oopy of a Letter, dated 3rd February instant, from Denis Godley, 
Esquire, Secretary to the Irish Land Commission, to the Earl of Longford, on the 
subject of a pamphlet entitled ‘How to become the owner of your farm,’ printed at 
the Queen’s ene Office, Dublin, for Her Majesty’ s Stationery omen ee The Earl 
of Longford) 

After short Schein. Motion ceva to. 


Russ1a—PERSECUTION OF THE JEws—Question, Observations, The Duke 
of Somerset ; Reply, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon 


Shop Hours Regulation Bill [#.u.]—Presented (The Earl Stanhope); read 1* (No. 7) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 
MOTIONS. 


—_—o0 oo 
Sranpine Orprers—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee . . 
SELEcTION—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


Tees Pilotage Order Confirmation Bill—Ordered - Evelyn ere Mr. — 
lain); presented, and read the first t time [Bill 1) 


NOTICES. 


0 


ParLIAMENT—BvsINEss OF THE Hovse—Tue New Routes or Procepurs— 
Notices of Motion, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Sater. Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Mr. Marriott on we oe 


QUESTIONS. 


—o Qn 


PUBLICATION oF THE ‘‘ FREETHINKER’’ — Question, Mr. Freshfield; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt; Question, Mr. Redmond [No Answer] 

Contacious D1sEAsEs (AnmMALs) Acts—ImporTATION oF DisEAsED OaTILE 
—Question, Mr. Birkbeck; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Navy—Exp.osions on Boarp H.M.S. ‘TrrumpH”’ anp “ Doreren »— 
Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Navy—Warrant Aanpd Perry Orricers—Question, Sir HH. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

SolENcE AND Art DerpartTMEenT, SovutH Kensinaton, & C. &c.—Casz OF Mr. 
Gorrin—Question, Lord George Hamilton ; Answer, Mr. Mundella .. 

Sourn Arrica—Sae or Spirits in Natat—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . 

Tue British Nortu Borneo ComPany—Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; : Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Russia and Persta—TueE Bounpary Tarary—Questions, Baron Henry De 

Worms; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke.. re i 
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Arrairs oF Eaypt—IpEntic Nores—Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Gourley, Mr. M‘Coan; Answers, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

JaMalcaA—TAXATION AND ExpenpiToRE—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney : 

Crime (InELAND)—TuE County OF Wicxtow—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

THEATRES AND Musto Hatis—Proreorion " FROM Frre—Questions, Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Macfarlane; Answers, Sir William Harcourt .. 

INDUSTRIAL ScHoots (InELAND)—Question, Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish 

Lanp Aor (IRELAND) 1881—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster si 

Rvussta—PERSECUTION OF THE Jews—Questions, Mr. W. H. J ames, Mr. 
Serjeant Simon; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Gladstone... 

SouTH Arrica—Gewnerat Sir Evetyn Woopv—Questions, Mr. Broadhurst, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach; Answers, Mr. Gladstone... 

ParwamenTary Oars—Tue Recent Drviston—Question, Sir John Hay ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone oa 

PaRLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS OF THE Hovse—Tue Hatr-Pasr TWELVE 
O’Ciock Rute—Buiockxrne Notices—Question, Mr. Labouchere; An- 
swer, Mr. Speaker 

SouTH Avnica—BasvroLanp—Question, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; An- 
swer, Mr. Courtney 

Tue ADDRESS—AMENDMENT OF Mr. FP. 3. SuvrH—Question, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry ; Answer, Mr. P. J. Smyth os oe 

Vice Royarry (Iretanp) Britt anp PRorecrion or Person anv Property 
(IneLanp) Aor Rerzat Brrt—Questions, Mr. R. Power, Mr. Sexton; 
Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster on a ee 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Oi 


Avvdress in Anstver to Her Majesty's Most Eracious Speech—AvsounneD 
Dezate. [THIRD Nicur] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question f th February] :—Question again proposed, ‘That those 
words be there added : ””—Debate resumed 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes. 37, Noes 93; 
Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 


Original Question again proposed o ee o 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end thereof, to add the words :—‘‘ Humbly to assure Your Majesty that this 
House regards with grave concern the action of the Executive in Ireland, whereby 
the liberties of Members of this House have been outraged, and the rformance of 
their constitutional duties rendered impossible ; whereby hundreds of Four Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland are detained in prison without trial or the right of Habeas 
Corpus, many of them on the alleged suspicion of offences for which, even if duly 
tried and found guilty, they could not have been subjected to punishment as severe 
as that which they have already undergone; whereby the lawful organisation of the 
Irish tenantry has been arbitrarily suppressed at a most critical moment, when its 
maintenance was essential to the due protection of their legal rights, while the 
organisation of the Irish landlords against those rights has been encouraged and 
supported; whereby ladies engaged in the work of public charity have been 
threatened, harassed, and imprisoned under obsolete statutes and on nominal pretexts ; 
whereby the liberty of the has been illegally interfered with, the right of froe 
speech, of public meeting, and of lawful constitutional agitation has been abrogated ; 
whereby innocent persons have been killed and wounded by the armed forces of the 
Crown; whereby the verdicts of coroners’ juries, incriminating the agents of the 
Executiv e, have been disregarded ; whereby large districts of the Country have been 
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[February 9.] 


Appress in ANswEeR TO Her Masesry’s Most Graciovs Sprrcu—continued. 


placed under a system of quasi-martial Law ; whereby rewards have been offered by 
the Government for secret information as to crimes to be committed, tending to the 
demoralisation of the people and the creation of perjured evidence against innocent 
persons ; which action generally has caused in the minds of the people of Ireland a 
profound distrust of the execution of the Law; and humbly to assure Your Majesty 
that an immediate abandonment of all coercive measures, and the establishment of 
constitutional government in Ireland, with full recognition of the rights and liberties 
of the Irish people, are essentially necessary for the peace and prosperity of that 
realm and of the United Kingdom,”—(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ’’—After debate, 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Redmond :)— 
After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS.. 
pe eee 
Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
Hibbert) ; Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 20] ee oe 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Attorney General, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 21] Se 
Registry of Deeds (Middlesex) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) ; Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 22] “ oe 
Commonable Rights Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cheetham, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Buxton); Feb 10— 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 23] oé 7. a4 
Burial Fees Bill—Ordered (Mr. Brinton, Sir Alexander Gordon); Feb 10—presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 24] o* a+ ee 
Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Givan, 


Mr. Thomas Dickson, Mr. Findlater); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 46] - ey ae oe 


Vaccination Acts Repeal Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to repeal the Compulsory Clauses of the 
Vaccination Acts,’”’—(Mr. P. A. Taylor) re ee ee 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 107, 
Noes 58; Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 4:)—Leave given :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. P. A. Taylor, Mr. Burt, Mr. Hopwood, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. Samuelson); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 25] 


Agricultural Tenants’ Compensation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Guy Dawnay, 
Mr. Pell, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Birkbeck, Mr. Stanhope); Feb 10— 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 26] oe ee oe 


Partnerships Bill— 
Considered in Committee .. .% ee ee 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Monk, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Barran, 
Mr. Lewis Fry); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 27.] 


Intoxicating Liquors (Licences) Bill— 
Considered in Committee sin os oe ee 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Roberts, Mr. 
Staveley Hill, Lord Moreton); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 28] 


Universities Committee of Privy Council Bill— 
Moved, “That. leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the constitution of the 
Universities Committee of the Privy Council; and for other purposes relating 
thereto,” —(Mr. Roundell) 0 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Roundell, Mr. 
Bryce, Mr. Wodehouse, Mr. Shield); Feb 10—presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 29. ] 
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Capital Punishment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur Pease, Mr. Joseph Pease, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) ; Feb 10—presented,‘and read the first time [Bill 55] -. 8380 
Marriage Solemnization Bill—Ordered (Mr. Caine, Mr. Morley); Feb 10—presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 30] .. -. 830 
Vivisection Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. Reid, Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Samuel 
Morley, Mr. Firth) ; Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 31] 331 
Rating of Places of Religious Worship Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. 
George Russell) ; Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 32] .. 331 
Commons and Inclosure Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered;(Mr. Walter James, Mr. 
Bryce) ; Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 33] i se 382 


Parliamentary Elections Expenses Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the sate,” stn 4 to 
Parliamentary Elections by providing for the payment of the necessary Expenses out 
of the rates, and for a second election in certain cases,’—(M7. Ashton:Dilke) oe. 
After short debate, Question put: -The House divided; Ayes 107, 
Noes 36; Majority 71.—(Div. List, No. 5):—Leave given :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Ashton Dilke, Mr. Barran, Mr. Firth); Feb 10—presented, 
and read the first time [ Bill 34.] 


Church of England (Sale of Patronage) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Edward Leatham, Mr. 
Rylands, Mr. George Russell, Mr. William Fowler); Feb 10—presented, and read the 


first time [Bill 35] .. 333 
Parochial Charities (London) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Br 'yce, Mr. Pell, ‘Sir Henry Peck, 

Mr. Walter James, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Horace Davey); Feb 10—presented, and 

read the first time [Bill 36] ‘ as ta ee 333 


Bankruptcy Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of 
Bankruptcy,’ ’—(Mr. Dizon-Hartland) 334 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ '_( Mr. Labouchere : )\—After 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Leave given :—Bill ordered (Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Gorst, Sir Edmund 
Lechmere); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 37.] 


Appropriation of Seats Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to enable the cities of Bristol and 
Dublin and the boroughs of Sheffield and Belfast to return each a third Member to 
Parliament, and to enable the municipal borough of Accrington, in the county of 
Lancaster, and the parish of Battersea, in the county of Surrey, to return each one 
Member to Parliament,””—(LZord Randolph Churchill) 336 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 62, Noes 


68; Majority 6.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 


Tithe Rent-charge (Extraordinary) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to abolish Extraordinary Tithe Rent- 
charges, and to compensate the persons at present entitled thereto,” —(Mr. Inderwick) 338 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Inderwick, Mr. 
Duckham, Sir Edmund Filmer); Feb 10—presented, and read the first 
time (Bill 38. ] 


Entail Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Fowler, Mr. Inderwieck, Mr. Holland); 
Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 39] .. és -- $839 


Cemeteries Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr, Speaker do leave the Chair in order that leave may be given to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Cemeteries,’’—(Mr. Richard) -- $39 
Motion agreed to :—Considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Richard, Mr. H. Fowler, Mr. George Russell, Mr. Caine, Mr. 
Woodall); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time (Bill 40.] 
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[February 9.] 
Contumacious Clerks Bill— 
Considered in Committee ae 5 eee 





Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Procedure against Contumacious Clerks, the Church 
Discipline Act, and ‘The Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874,’ ”"—(Mr. Lioyd.) 

Motion agreed to :—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Lloyd, Baron 
De Ferrieres, Mr. Hussey Vivian, Sir Thomas Chambers, Mr. Abel Smith, 
Mr. Greer, Mr. Cecil Forester); Feb 10—presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 41.] 


Local Inquiries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mr. Fay, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 


Dr. Cameron); Feb 10-—presented, and read the first time [Bill 42] .. oe 
Criminal Law Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gorst, Mr. Arthur Balfour) ; 
Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 43] .. ee 


Judgments (Inferior Courts) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Monk, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Corry, Mr. Reid, Mr. Serjeant Simon); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 44} - - ‘ is ‘é 

Churchwardens’ Admission Bill—Ordered (Mr. Monk, Sir Gabriel Goldney) ; Feb 10— 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 45] " oe th 

Irish Church Act, 1869 (Purchasers) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Givan, Mr. Findlater, Mr. Thomas Dickson); 
Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 47] .. ia = 

Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Findlater, 
Mr. Givan, Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mr. Thomas Dickson); Feb 10—presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 48] .. a oe oe oe 

Board Schools (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Orr Ewing, Captain 
Maxwell); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 49] oe 6 

Infectious Diseases Notification (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. Moore); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 50] ~ ee 

Franchise (Ireland) Bill—0Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Findlater) ; 
Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 51] .. be os 

Infectious Diseases Notification Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hastings, Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Brinton); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [Bill 52] .. 

Church Patronage Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stanhope, Mr. J. G. Talbot, Mr. Stuart- Wortley, 
Mr. Stanley Leighton); Feb 10—presented, and read the first time [ Bill 53] ‘ 


Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) Act Repeal 
Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to repeal an Act of the last Session of 
Parliament, entitled ‘An Act for the better protection of Person and Property in 
Ireland,’ and commonly known as ‘the Irish Coercion Act,’ ’’—(Mr. Sexton) + 


After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Jr. Woodall :) 
—After further debate, Motion, by leave, wethdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed - - oe 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( dr. Inderwick :)—After 
short debate, [ House counted out. ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 


QureEn’s SpeecH—HeEx Masesty’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS reported 


PaRuiaMENTARY Execrions Acrs — ‘THe Macciesrienp Etection—TueE 
Convicrep Soricrrors — Question, Observations, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley; Reply, The Earl of Rosebery ; Observations, Lord Dunsany 


Augmentation of Benefices Act Amendment Bill [1-u.J—Presented (The Lord 
Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 12) 3, oe oe oe 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 
NOTICE. 


10 oo 








PARLIAMENT—BusINEss oF THE Hovse—Tue New Rvuzs or Procepure 
—Notice, Sir Stafford Northcote i ee .. 3872 


QUESTIONS. 


0 koe — 












Cenrrat Asta—Tue Ruvsstan Apvance — Questions, Mr. Ashmead- 








Bartlett; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 372 
Navy—Tse Recent Expnostons on Boarp MeEn- or-War—XEROTINE 
Sriccatrve—Question, Mr. Warton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 374 





PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE Bustwess—RatLway Bruus—Tue Lanps Cravses 
an Act—Question, Mr. Gregory; Answer, Mr. Chamber- . 
ain ie te “3 8 sin Ore 

Law anp Porice—AssavLtts upon WomEN AND CHILDREN—Questions, 

Mr. R. Power, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Macfarlane; Answers, Sir 
William Harcourt 875 

THE VatTicAN—DIPLomatTIc IxtERcoursE—Mn. " Exrincton—Questions, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff, Sir George Campbell ; Answers, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke Me 376 

THe Maaisrracy (Iretanp)—Masor Bonp—Question, Mr. Collings ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster; Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Gill [No 


































answers | ; 378 
Sour Arrtoa—THE TRANSV AAL— RECOGNITION OF MInrrary SeRvices— 
Question, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Childers 380 
TurKEY (ALBANIA)—REPORTED Murper or Mr. Srittman—Question, Mr. 
Ashton Dilke ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 381 
METROPOLITAN Water Surrry—LecIsLaTion—Questions, “Mr. Ritchie ; 
Answers, Sir William Harcourt 381 
Lanp Acr (IRELAND) 1881—TuHE Svus- ComaisstoneRs—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. W.E. Forster... 382 
ENGLAND AND FranceE—Tue OHANNEL TunneL—Questions, Sir Alexander 
Gordon, Colonel Makins ; Answers, Mr. Childers iy 383 


Tue Lanp Commisston (IrELAND)—Tue UnavrTuorizED PAMPHLET “How 
to BECOME THE OWNER OF YOUR end ee Mr. Gorst; An- 


swer, Mr. Gladstone sta .. 384 
PAaRLIAMENT— BUSINESS OF THE HovsE—THE Cae Our on TuurspAY— 
Observations, Mr. Callan .. 385 


Moved, * That this House do now adjourn,’ ’—( Mr. "Callan :)—(The 
Motion, not being seconded, was not put. | 
Observations, Lord Kensington. 


Soutrn Arrica—Basvuroranp — Question, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach; An- 


swer, Mr. Courtney 387 
Sovra ArricA—Tue Transvaa,—Tue Boers ann Native Trimes— 
Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Courtney .. .. 388 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— O0o— 


Avdress in Ansiner to Her fMajesty’s Post Gracious Speech—Avsournep 
Desatz. [Fourta N hm, 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th February: |—Question _ iat “That those words 
be there added: ”’—Debate resumed .. 588 
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[February 10.] 


Appress 1x Answer TO Her Masesty’s Most Gracious SprzcH—continued. 


After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Mr. Plunket :\—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed 
to :—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—_——'0:o— 


PARLIAMENTARY SEATS VACATED BY BriIsERY—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, ‘‘ That in all cases where the Seat of any Member has been declared void on 
the ’ ground of Bribery, no Motion for the issue of a new Writ shall be made without 
two days’ previous Notice with the Votes, and that such Notice be een before 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions,”’--(Mr. Thomas Collins) . - 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


OxrorpD, GLoucesTER, AND Sanpwich Writs—Reso.tvuTion— 


Moved, “That no Motion be made for a new Writ for the Cities of Oxford and 
Gloucester, or the Borough of Sandwich, without two days’ previous Notice with 
the Votes, and that such Notice be considered before Orders of the Day or Notices of 
Motions,” —(Mr. Thomas Collins) ., ve ae 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Coroners Juries Verpicts (IRELAND)—Morion ror A Rerurn— 


Moved, “ That a Return be made of Particulars of the Cases in which, since the present 
Government took Office, Coroners’ Juries in Ireland have returned verdicts of wilful 
murder or manslaughter against members of the Constabulary Force or other agents 
of the Executiv re, such Return to set forth what steps, if any, have been taken by 
the Executive in any of those cases to put the atone affected by the verdicts in 
question on their trial,”—(Mr. Sexton) : : 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Rattways (Rares anpD Fares)—APpoiIntMENT AND NoMINATION oF SELECT 
ComMITTEE— 

Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Charges of Railway 
Companies, and Canal Companies, and Railway and Canal Companies, for the convey- 
ance of merchandize, minerals, agricultural produce, and parcels on Railways and 
Canals, into the Laws and other conditions affecting such charges, and into the 
working of the Railway Commission of 1873; and to report as to any amendment of 
the Laws and practice affecting the said charges and the powers of the said Commission 
that may be desirable, and to inquire into the Passenger Fares charged by Railway 
Companies and report thereon,”—(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) oe oe 


Motion agreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Committee do consist of Twenty-seven Members,” 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ Twenty-seven,” in order 
to insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-nine,” —( Mr. Dicheon, -—inatoad thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘Twenty-seven’ stand part of the 

Question : ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Committee to consist of Twenty- 
seven Members :—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee... 


” 


Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill—Ordered (Mr. Waugh, Mr. George Howard, Mr. 
Stafford Howard, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Sonam presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 68] e z vi i. 
Markets Regulation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Warton, soit Aylmer) ; lien and read 
the first time [Bill 56] o ee 


Spirits in Bond Bill—Considered in Committee :— Resolution agreed to, and reported :— 
Bill ordered (Mr. O'Sullivan, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Daly) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 54] ee LG 
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[February 10.] 


Pusuic Petirions— 
Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee .. bis = 


Employers’ Liability Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Dick Peddie, Mr. 
O’ Connor Power, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. Macliver) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 57] os 3 

Free Libraries Bill—Ordered (Mr. inant Mr. Birley, Mr. Slagg); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 59] ae 


Marriage Rite (Extension of Hours) Bill—Ordered (Mr. iisceictianiats, Mr. Monk, 
Sir Arthur Otway) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 60] a 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


Irntsh Lanp Commisston—Motion for Returns, Lord Oranmore and Browne 
After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


— Qo. — 


FisHery Piers and Harzours (IrELAND)— County CrLarE—Question, 
Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish . 

ARMY OncanizaTIon—OFFICERS oF Muinit1a—Unirorms—Question, Earl 
Percy ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Centra Asta—CoNVENTION BETWEEN PErsta AND Enctanp—Question, 
Mr. Arthur Arnold ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Post OFFIcE — Postat DeEtIverRY In CuMBERLAND — Question, Mr. 
Wyndham; Answer, Mr. Fawcett ; 

Prorection or Person axp Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—PRisoners 
UNDER THE Act—Questions, Mr. Redmond; Answers, Mr. W. E. 
Forster , 

Lanp Loans (Inetanp)—Laxp Aor (IkELAND) 1881—Szc. '31—Question, 
Colonel Colthurst; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish. . 

TREATY OF WAsHINGTON, 1854—Tue Fortune Bay FisHery Disrurz— 
Question, Sir Henry Holland; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

PoricE SUPERANNUATION (Great Britain) — LeciIstation — Question, 
Colonel Alexander ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

PusLicaTIon oF THE “ FREETHINKER’ ’—Questions, Mr. Redmond ; Answers, 
Sir William Harcourt ; 

PRorEcTION OF PERSON AND PROPERTY (IrELanp) Act, 1881—Rervex oF 
EXpPENsEs OF ADMINISTRATION—Questions, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Gorst; Answers, Lord Frederick Cavendish : 

IneLanp—TuE Dustin Merroporitan Porice—ReETuRN oF Fines AND 
PeEnaLtTrEs—Question, Mr. Dawson; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Sours Arrica—THE TRANSVAAL—CONVENTION WITH THE Borrs—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Gorst ; Answers, Mr. Courtney 

Post Orrice—Tue PAarcezs Poar—Questian, Mr. Monk ; " Answer, Mr. 
Fawcett , 

METROPOLIS — HypE Park — THE RanGeEr’ s Restpence—Question, Sir 
Harry Verney ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Tue Vatican—Dirtomatic InTERCOURSE—MkR. Errincton—Questions, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Northcote; Answers, The Marquess of 
Hartington, Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘ 

Lanp <Acr (Iretanp) 1881—TuHE Sus-Commrssroners—Question, Mr. 
Lewis; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

ENGLAND AND TurKEY—AFFAIRS OF Eovrr—Cornresroxpence—Question, 
Mr. Bourke; Auswer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ie ja 
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[ February 13. ] 


Tre Licenstne Laws et ee Sir Wilfrid Lawson; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Te Cospen Orvs Parers—“ Free Trape v. Far TRADE; By T. H. 
Farrer ’’—Questions, Earl Percy; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

CusToMs AND Exctse—W ArEHOUSES—Question, Mr. Bryce; Answer, Mr. 
J. Holms 

THe Lanp Commission (Inetanp)—Tue Sortcrror—Explanation, Lord 
Randolph Churchill ; 

Forrtcn OrricE—Mr. GoscuEn’ 8 VIsIT TO Bertin—Question, Mr. W. H. 
James ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Russta—PERsEcurion oF THE J Ews—Question, Baron Henry De Worms; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ae ; we 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—!101o— 


Address in Ansiver to Her Majesty's Most Eracious Speech—Avsounnep 
Dezate. [Firta Nicat]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question {7th February] :—Question again proposed, ‘‘'‘That those 
words be there added : ”»—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ *_( Ur. 
Sexton :)—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to :— 
Debate further adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—2-0 a 


Municipal Corporations Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for consolidating enactments — 
to Municipal Corporations in England and Wales,’’—(Mr. Hibbert) 
Question put, and ayreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir 
William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time (Bill 61. | 


Kircnen AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (House or Commons)—APPOINTMENT 
anD Nomination or Setect CommitrEE— 


Moved, “ That a Standing Committee be appointed to control the arrangements of the 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the department of the Serjeant at Arms 
attending this eorun *—(Sir William Hart Dyke : diereene om to :—List of the 
Committee ; 


Local Government (Boundaries) Bill— 
Moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the alteration of the Areas of Local 
Government in certain cases, ~ for the a of ee 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) 


Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill ordered (Lord Edmond Fitemaurice, Mr. 
Pell, Mr. Howard, Mr. Yorke); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 63. ] 


Sunday Closing (Wales) Act (1881) Amendment Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to ae in a Bill to amend ‘ The aug Closing (on 
Act, 1881,’”—(Mr. Warton) 


After short debate, Question puts :—The “House divided ; Ayes 18, 
Noes 51; Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 


Vagrancy Bill—Ordered (Mr. Pell, Mr. John Talbot, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Cropper, Mr. John 
Holiond) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 62] 

Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Wittiam Aut, 

Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. P. A. Taylor); presented, and read the 

first time [Bill 64] .. se oe oe 
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Vice Royalty (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. an 
Mr. Leamy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 65] ad 


Agricultural Labourers (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Metge, Mr. Richard Power, 
Mr. Callan, Mr. Redmond) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 66] sé 


Tithe Rent-charge Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stanley Leighton, Mr. Cropper, Mr. Pell, Mr. 
wer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 67] $4 





LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Married Women’s Property Bill— 
Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the Property of 
Married Women presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1*(No. 13) .. 


Arrarrs oF Ecypt—Parrers AND CorRESPONDENCE—Question, Observa- 
tions, Earl De La Warr; Reply, Earl Granville oe 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
QUESTIONS. 


—anQgan— 


Protection oF Person anp Property (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Mnr. R. 
Hopyett—Questions, Mr. Daly ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Contacious Diszases (AnrMALs) Acts—Foot-anp-Moutn Diszase—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Birkbeck, Colonel Dawnay ; Answers, Mr. Mundella 

Protection oF Person anp Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mr. Hucu 
Manon—Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Prorection oF Person AnD Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Epwarp 
Wyer—Question, Mr. Redmond ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Post Orrice—Letrer Carriers’ Memortats—Question, Mr. Schreiber ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett ; Ke 

MeErTRoPoLIs—THEATRES AND Music Mi iene Sisiadiaies FROM FirE— 
Question, Mr. Dixon-Hartland ; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg . 

State oF IRELAND—AFFRAY AT Sicanebincin-~toenttions Mr. O’Connor 
Power ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster ’ 

Russia AND Persta—TuE Bounpary TreaTy—Question, Mr. E. Stanhope ; ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke i 

JaMAIcA—SEIZURE OF THE oe oe Mr. Serjeant Simon ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney 

France aND Encutanp—TuHE Newrounpiaxp "Frsmanres—Question, Cap. 
tain Aylmer; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ee 

Arrarrs oF Eoypr—Svuzerainty oF THE Suttan—Question, Mr. pene 
Arnold ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. , 

Epvucation DepartMENT—THE WELLs ScHoon Arrespance Onn 
Question, Mr. R. Paget; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

EnGiuanD AND FRaNcE—THE OHANNEL TUNNEL <5 ea ge Mr. 
Bromley Davenport ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ; 

Intanp Revenve — Tue Income Tax — Scuepute A — Qisiien. Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Tre Vatican—Diritomatic IntERcouRsE—MrR. Besnuencn-~Qucsiion, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Gladstone +4 

PartiaMENtT—Bustness oF THE Hovse—Tue New Ruvtes oF Poocusvin 
—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. ee 
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MOTION. 


PaRLIAMENT—Pvusiic Bustness—Norices or Motrrons— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Notices of Motions be postponed until after the Order of the Day 
for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Motion for an Address to Her Majesty,” 
—(Mr. Gladstone) .. oe 642 


After short debate, Motion ovat to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Avvdress in Ansioer to Her MMajesty’s (Most Eracious Speech—Anvsournep © 
Desate. | Srxtu Nicut] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th February | : —Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added : ”—Debate resumed 647 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes. 30, Noes 98 ; 
Majority 68.—(Div. List, No. 8.) 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 87, Noes 22; Majority 
65.—(Div. List, No. 9.) 


Committee appointed, “ to draw up an Address to be presented to Her Majesty upon 
the said Resolution : ””—List of the Committee ie ip .» 680 


MOTION. 


—o0o— 


Navy (Caprain Brownriac, R.N.)—Morton ror Papers— 


Moved, ** That there be laid before the House, Copies of Papers relating to the murder 
of Captain C. Brownrigg, R.N., and to the relation between England and France in 
our operations for the suppression of the Slave Trade,’”’—(Admiral Sir John Hay) .j. 680 


After short debate, [House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—-0o0— 


Tae Appress in ANSWER TO THE QuEEN’s SpEEcH—ReEPoRT— 
Report of Address brought up, and read ne an .. 692 
Moved, ‘‘ That the said Address be read a second time.”’ 
After long debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


PaRLIAMENT—BvsINESS OF THE HovusE—TuHE New Rvtezs or PRocEepvURE 


—Observations, Mr. Gladstone ve er <.-— 
MOTIONS. 
— 
Slate Mines (Gunpowder) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Robertson, Mr. Samuel Holland, Mr. 
Rathbone, Viscount Emlyn) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 68] 763 


Industrial and Reformatory Schools (Loans) (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Colonet 
Colthurst, Mr. Martin, Mr. pa Mr. aed presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 69] Sie 763 
Bills of Exchange Bill— Ordered (Sir “John Lubbock, “Mr. Cohen, Mr. Lewis Fry, Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, Mr. Monk); presented, and read om, first time [Bill 70] +» 764 
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Banking Laws (Scotland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 
reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Anderson, Mr. Barclay, Mr. M‘Laren) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 71] 

Patents for Inventions Bill—Ordered (Mr. iets, Mr. Brown, Mr. ‘pate, Mr. 

Jackson, Mr. Hinde Palmer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 72] . 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


Turkey (ALBaniA)—AssavLt on British Orricers—Observations, Ques- 
tion, Viscount Barrington ; Reply, Earl Granville 7 

Tue VatTican—DrIPiomatTic Inrercourse—Mr. Errivaton—Observations, 
Question, Lord Balfour, Lord Stanley of Alderley ; Reply, Earl Gran- 
ville ; Observations, The Marquess of Salisbury 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 
QUESTIONS. 


oN — 


Peace Preservation (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Licences — Question, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Prisons (IrELAND)— OMAGH Gaot—Questions, Mr. R. Power, Mr. Gray; 
Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Epucation Departuent—Tue New Copz—Question, Mr. Spencer Balfour ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Orric1at DocumMENTS—PUBLICATION OF A PamputeT—Question, Lord J: ohn 
Manners; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

SraTe oF IreLanp — “ Boycorrine ” 1x County Orarz—Mrs. Moroney 
—Question, Mr. Gray; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 

Army (Inp1s)—Tue Mapras Srarr Corps—Question, Major O’Beirne ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington , 

Enpowep Scuoors—TuHeE Buivecoat ScHoon at Hentrorp—Question, Mr. 
Serjeant Simon; Answer, Mr. Dodson .. 

Army ORGANIZATION —MILITIA Unirorms—Question, Earl Percy ; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. 

PRorEction or Person AND PRoPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Tie ARREsTs 
at Mittown Matsay—Question, Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster os i 

Crime (ENcLanp)—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, Sir William 
Harcourt ? 

MerropoLis—THEaTrREs AND Music Hatts—Prorecrion From Frre— 
Questions, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Macfarlane; Answers, Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir William Harcourt 5 

Contacious Diseases (AntMALS) Acts—THE Foor-anp-Movra Drszasz— 
Tue ScoepuLeD Countres—Questions, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Sir R. 
Assheton Cross; Answers, Mr. Mundella 

Sourn Arrica (Tue TransvAaL)—TREATMENT OF Natives—Question, Mr. 
Cropper; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

ProrecTion OF Person AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881—AnTHoNY 
Hitt—Question, Mr. Metge; Answer, The Attorney General for Ire- 
land 

Law AND Justice—ScHoor Boarp FOR Lonpon—Sr. Paut’ 8 InpUSTRIAL 
Scnoots—Tue Pustic Prosecuror—Questions, Mr. Oarington; An- 
swers, Sir William Harcourt 

Tue British Nortx Borngo Company—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. 

IRELAND—COoNSOLIDATION oF THE DEPARTMENTS oF VALUATION AND THE 
Lanp Commisston — nspap-ieser Mr. T. A. Dickson; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster og a a 
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ParLiIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—INTERFERENCE oF Peers In Etxecrions—THe 
Norra Ripine Erecrion—Observations, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; Reply, 
Mr. Speaker .. ‘3 

PaRLIAMENT—RvULES aND OrDERS—SunDAY y raree (Waxes) Act—Ob- 
servations, Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Reply, Mr. eae Ob- 
servations, Mr. Warton 

Her Masesty tHe Queen—Reporrep Oe Mr. Wiis. ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ae : 

Mr. Forrrett, tate Secretary To THE Lanp Commisston—Questions, 
Mr. Gray, Lord John Manners; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

PaRLIAMENT—Bvusiness oF THE Hovse—Tue New Routes or Procepure 
—Observations, The Marquess of Hartington ; Questions, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, Mr. Labouchere, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry, Mr. Gorst ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o 0a 
Tue Appress In ANSWER TO THE QuEEN’s SpEEcH—ReEPoRT—ADJOURNED 

Dexsate | Szconp Nicur]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [15th February], 
‘“‘ That the said Address be read a second time : ’”—Question again pro- 
posed :— Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now skeitiicid ”_( Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot :)—After further short debate, Motion agreed to :— 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


Churchwardens’ Admission Bill [Bill 45]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—( Mr. Monk) ah 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 86, Noes 
20; Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 10.) 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


Ancient MonuMENTS—REsSOLUTION — 


Moved, “ That, pending the introduction of a general measure dealing with the Ancient 
Monuments ‘of the Kingdom, and in order as far as possible to protect them from 
further injury, it is desirable that Her Majesty’s Government should appoint one or 
more inspectors with authority to won and report upon such Ancient Monuments,” 
—(Sir John Lubbock) os ee es 


After short debate, Motion agres to. 


Post Cards (Reply) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick Wa presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 74] oe ee : ob 


Distress Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Holland, Sir Walter Barttelot, Mr. 
Joseph Pease, Mr. Cropper); presented, and read the first time [Bill 73] ~ 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


Rott or tHE Lonps—The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the 
Clerk of the Parliaments had prepared and laid it on the Table: The 
same was ordered to be printed. (No. 15.) 
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Private Brus— 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any petition for a Private Bill after Friday 
the 10h day of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved by 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice; nor any petition for a Private 
Bill approved by the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice after Tuesday 
the 9th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report from the Judges upon petitions presented 
to this House for Private Bills after Twesday the 9th day of May next: 

Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and published, and affixed to the doors of this 
House and Westminster Hall. (No. 16.) 


Lanp Law (Iretanp)—Moriow ror a SeLrect CommiTrEE— 

Moved, ‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the working of recent 
legislation in reference to land in Ireland, and its effect upon the nenewan of ~ 
country,”—( The Earl of Donoughmore) 

After long debate, on Question? their Lordships divided : “Contents 96, 
Not-Contents 53; Majority 43. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents oi oa 
And, on February 24, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
QUESTIONS. 


—oQeo 


Tue Pars (Metropo.is)—Bicyctes—Question, Mr. Butt; Answer, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre F 

PARLIAMENTARY REpresEnTATIoN — THE Boroven OF Norruamproy— 
Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Newdegate; Answers, The Attorney 
General ay WF 

Prorection or Person AND PRoPERTY (IrELanp) Act, 1881—CHar.Es 
O’Berrne—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Tue Lanp Commission (IreLAND)—Mr. Bomrorp—Question, Mr. Biggar; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Youne Iretanp Lirerary Soctery, Dvstin—ALLEcEp IvrRuston OF THE 
PorticE—Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

UNREFORMED Corrorations — LEGisLation—Question, Mr. Severne; An- 
swer, Mr. Hibbert 4 

Coat Mrxes—THe TRIMDON GRANGE Exriostox—Question, Mr. Broad- 
hurst ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Parutament—Rotes OF Desare—Pracricr ‘or Desate—THe Drvver 
Hovr—Question, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington ; Question, Mr. Gorst [No answer] 

IrELaxp—PRoPerty DEFENCE AssocrATION—PoLice Prorecrion—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Chaplin; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster ath 

PartiaMEnTary Oat — Mr. BrapitaveH—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; 
Answer, Mr. Speaker o< ee ee oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0 — 


Tue Apprxss In ANSWER To THE QuEEN’s SpEEcH—RerorT—ADJOURNED 
Departs. [Txrp Nicut]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [15th February ], 
“That the said Address be read a second time: ’’—Question again 
roposed :—Debate resumed 

After ‘one debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 129, Noes 
14; Majority 115.—(Div. List, No. 11.) 

Address agrecd to:—To be presented by Privy Councillors. 
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Supriy— Resolved, That this House will, upon Monday next, resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider of the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty. 


Ways anp Means—Resolved, That this House will, upon Monday next, 
resolve itself into a Committee to consider of the Ways and Means 
for raising the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Lanp Law (Irevanp)—Txe Serecr Commirree — Observations, Earl 
Granville, The Marquess of Salisbury .. os .. 1075 


Settled Land Bill— 
Bill for facilitating sales, leases, and other dispositions of Settled Land, 
and for promoting the execution of improvements thereon — Presented 
(The Earl Cairns) es es .. 1076 
After short debate, Bill read 1*, (No. 19.) 


Conveyancing Bill— 
Bill for further improving the practice of Conveyancing; and for other 
purposes—Presented (The Earl Cairns); read 1* (No. 20) .. 1079 


Exection oF REPRESENTATIVE PeErs ror Scortanp—TxHEe Earitpom oF 
Mar—Question, Observations, The Earl of Galloway; Reply, The 
Earl of Redesdale :— Short debate thereon 1079 

Stare or IRELAND—Potice PrRorecTIon FoR Carerakers—Question, Ob- 
servations, Lord Oranmore and Browne; Reply, Lord Carlingford :— 
Short debate thereon gt 1083 

ENGLAND AND FrANcCE—THE CHANNEL TUNNEL Scuemz—Question, Ob- 
servations, Lord Stratheden and a The Earl of Donoughmore; ; 
Reply, Earl Granville ‘a ; .» 1085 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
QUESTIONS. 


—oO 0 ior 


Private Brus—Execrric Licutine Brrts—Question, Sir James M‘Garel- 


Hogg ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain * . 1087 
Irtsh Cuurcu TemporaLitres ComMIssIoN—FINANCIAL Posrrtox—Question, 

Mr. Gibson; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish , . 1088 
Prisons (IRELAND)—Prrsonens’ Lerrers—Question, Mr. 0’ ‘Sullivan ; An- 

swer, The Attorney General for Ireland . . 1088 
Srate or IneELtAND—TuHE Pouce IN MzarnH—Questions, Mr. Redmond ; 

Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland . 1089 
Manvracturine InpustTRIEs OF THE UNITED Kinepom—Sratist1cs—Ques- 

tion, Mr. Broadhurst; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 2% . 1090 
Spain—SLavery IN Cvsa—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon; Answer, Sir 

Charles W. Dilke . 1090 
Prisons (IRELAND)—OMAGH Prison—Queetion, Mr. Macartney ; Answer, 

The Attorney General for Ireland 1091 
Navy—TxeE tate Captain Brownniae, R. N. ~ Question, Sir John Hay; 

Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... . 1092 


Army—TuE Avuxiiiary Forces—THE VoLuNTEER Review—Questions, Sir 

H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Sclater-Booth; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, 

Mr. Childers . 1092 
SLAVERY IN Perak AND SunseI Usona—Question, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach ; Answer, Mr. Courtney ov, es .. 1093 
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EeyptT—QvuaranTIneE—Tue Suez CanaAt—Questions, Mr. D. Jenkins, Mr. 
Gourley, Mr. Bourke ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. i 
Repvustic or Nicaracua—GreyTown—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 
Nationat Epvocation (InELaAND)—AGRICULTURAL Scuoors—Question, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland ‘ 
Strate or TrEtanp—THE ‘‘Unitrep IRELAND ’’—Question, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answer, Sir? William Harcourt 
Post OFrice (Inetanp)—Lerrer Carnrers—Question, Mr. Biggar ; An- 
swer, Mr. Fawcett 
Tue Jews iv Evrope—Tue “Ouristian ann J EW ”__Quoestion, Mr. R. 
Power; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 
Prorscrion or Person ann Property (IrELAND) Act, 1881—Prisoners 
UNDER THE Act—Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland 
Navy—Tue Mear Suprry—Question, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. 
MeErcanTILE Martne—Suips’ Ruppers—Emicrant AND Passencer Sus 
—Question, Captain Price; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain : 
METROPOLIS—THEATRES AND ‘Musto Hatts—PrRotTecTion FROM Firre— 
Question, Mr. Macfarlane; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg é 
Coa Mines—Tue TRIMDON GRANGE Expio31on—Question, Mr. Broad- 
hurst; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 
Russta — Persecution OF THE JEWS — Questions, Viscount Folkestone, 
Baron Henry De Worms; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘ 
Srare or IrELaAnp—‘‘ Caprarn Moonticur ’”’—Tue Irish Press—Question, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland .. 
NorrHampton—Rervsat to Pay seeing ta Mr. Callan; Answer, 
Sir William Harcourt a 
Army Hosprrat Corrs—Tue Warrant oF 1881 — Questions, Colonel 
Alexander, Sir Henry Fletcher ; Answers, Mr. Childers 
InLanpD REVENUE — CULTIVATION OF Topacco — Question, Lord John 
Manners; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 
InLanpD Revenve—Porice Stations—Income Tax AND INHABITED Hous 
Dutizs—Question, Viscount Folkestone; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer os es oe 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
—_—<- 00 


Lanp Law (Iretanp)—Notice of Motion, Mr. Gladstone; ncaa: Mr. 
Gorst; Answer, Mr. Gladstone é 


MOTIONS. 


—F0i a 


ParLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE Day—ReEsoLUTION— 
Moved, ‘* That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Resolutions slating 
to the Business of the House, of which Notice has been given,”—(Mr. Gladstone) . 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Sir John 
Hay :)—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived :— 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


PariiAMENT— Business oF THE Hovse—Tux New Rutzs or Procepure— 
Tue First Resotvtion (Purine THE Question)—REsoLvrion — 

Moved, ‘‘ That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, or to the Chairman of a Committee 

of the whole House, during any Debate, to be the evident sense of the House, or of 

the Committee, that the Question be now put, he may so inform the House, or the 

Committee ; and, if a Motion be made ‘That the Question be now put,’ Mr. 
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PaRLIAMENT—Bvusiness oF THE Hovsze — Tue New Routes or Procepure—Tue First 
Resotvution (Purrinc THE QuEsTION)—continued. 

Speaker, or the Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question; and, if the same be 
decided in the affirmative, the Question under discussion shall be put forthwith: 
Provided that the Question shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a Division be 
taken, unless it shall appear to have been supported by more than two hundred 
Members, or unless it shall appear to have been opposed by less than forty 
Members and supported by more than one hundred Members,”"—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 1124 


After debate, Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the first word “ That,’ to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “no Rules of Procedure will be satisfactory to this House which confer 
the power of closing a Debate “pon a majority of ie cee Teas 
instead thereof in - 1172 
Question proposed, “ That the “words f when it shall appear to Mr. 
Speaker,’ stand part of the Question : ’’—After further debate, Moved, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Ratkes ;)—Question 
put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. ° 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— a Oia 
Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill [Bill 20}]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Dodson) .. 1195 


After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 147, Noes 
18; Majority 129.—(Div. List, No. 12.) 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


Bills of Exchange Bill [Bill 70]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Sir John Lubbock) 1202 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed to 
a Select Committee. 


Parochial Charities (London) Bill [Bill oo 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’ ’—(Mr. Bryce) .. 1208 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 
time, and committed to a Select Committee. 


MOTIONS. 





Union Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) . 1204 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 
Sexton : :)—After further short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 11, Noes 98; Majority 87.—(Div. List, No. 13.) 

Original Question again aronnad ‘ . 1216 

After short debate, Original Question put —The House divided ; Ayes 
102, Noes 9; Majority 93.—( Div. List, No. 14.) 

Bill to make better provision for the Superannuation of the Officers of 
Poor Law Unions in Ireland, ordered (Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. 
William Edward Forster, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 75. ] 


Passenger Vessels Licensing (Scotland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Reso- 
lution agreed to, and reported : — Bill ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. 
Stewart, Mr. Orr Ewing, Mr. Grant); presented, and read the first time [Bill 76] .. 1217 


Artizans’ and LasourErs’ DwELLINGs— 

Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to consider the working of ‘ The Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875,’ and the amending Act of 1879, with a view of 
considering how the expense of and the delay and difficulty in carrying out these 
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Artizans’ AND Lasnovrers’ DwEe.iinas—continued. 


Acts may be reduced, and also of inquiring into any causes which may have pre- 

vented the reconstruction of Dwellings for the Artizan Class to the full extent 

contemplated and authorised by these Acts, and of recommending such Amendments 

as may be most expedient for carrying out the full intention of these Acts, and also 

to consider the working of the Metropolitan Streets Improvement Acts, 1872 and 

1877, and of 31 and 32 Vic. c. 130, and 42 and 43 Vic. c. 64: ’’—Committee to 

consist of Nineteen Members :—List of the Committee es os 1217 
Ordered, That the Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Select Committee on 

Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings, in Session 1881, be referred to the Committee, 


—(Sir Richard Cross.) 
Land Tenure Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Howard, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Samuelson, Sir George . 
Balfour); presented, and read the first time [Bill 78] ee +» 1218 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Barclay, Colonel Alexander); presented, and read the first time [Bill 77] -- 1218 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


ENGLAND AND FranceE—THEe CHANNEL Tunnet ScoEmE—Question, Obser- 
vations, Viscount Bury; Reply, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon 1218 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—ononre 


Liwerpool Improvement Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Dodde) -. 1223 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


NOTICE. 
oo Oho 


Lanp Law (IrEtanp)—Mnr. Guapstone’s Resotvtion—Notice, Sir Stafford 
Northcote .. oe ee oe +» 1224 


QuzEEN’s SprEcH—HeErR Maszsty’s ANswER TO THE ADDRESS reported ., 1224 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—7 Oo 


Law and Justice—Surrey Sxssions—Sentences—Question, Mr. Hop- 


wood; Answer, Sir William Harcourt ; ws .. 1224 
Srate or Inevanp—Caprain L’Esrrance, R.M.—Question, Mr. Redmond; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland ?. ». 1225 
Lanp Law (IreLanp) Actr—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland as os ae .. 1227 
Cu1na—Dorty on Orrum—Question, Mr. Armitage; Answer, Sir Charles 
W.Dilke ««, A987. 


Expowep Scuoots—Tonsripcz Mippiz Scuoot—Question, Mr. Spencer 
Balfour ; Answer, Mr. Mundella si a ree sy 

Cyprus (Frvancz, &c.)—Question, Mr. Rylands ; Answer, Mr. Courtney.. 1228 

Private Srrezrs (MErTRopotis)—Questions, Mr. Montague Guest, Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Answers, Sir William Harcourt .. 1228 


Navy—‘“‘Sures British anp Foreron”—Question, Mr. Duff ; Answer, 
Sir Thomas Brassey “35 re e+ 1229 
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ENGLAND AND ys 9 — int nc Mr. Schreiber; An- 
swers, Sir Charles W. Dilke am 
Asn WeEpNEsDAY—THE Poise Ciaediion: Mr. Woodall ; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt pe ne 
Customs— Tue New WaArEnOovuSING Sientitiadnnaaiinns Mr, W. M. 
Torrens ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish ike sad 


EnGitanp AND FrancE—TuHe CnHannet Tunnet SconemeE—Question, Mr. 
Norwood ; Answer, Mr. Childers; Observations, Mr. Gladstone 


Army Estates ee Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 


Navy Estimatres—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 


PowER oF THE OLéTuRE IN CoLoNIAL Aseranties—Explanation, Mr. 
Gladstone 


Mr. O’Donnett—Personal Haplenation, Mr. O'Donnell oe 


MOTIONS. 


—f 0 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—NorTHAMPTON New Writ—REso.vtion— 


Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make 
out a new Writ for the Election of a Member to serve in this present Parliament in 
the room of Charles Bradlaugh, esquire, who, by the Resolutions of this House of the 
26th April 1881, the 9th May 1881, and the 7th February 1882, respectively, has been 
prevented from taking and subscribing the Oath prescribed by aii to be taken 
before a Member can sit and vote,’’—(M7r. Labouchere) . 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ who,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘is disqualified by Law from taking his seat in this House,’’—(Lord Randolph 
Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ”—After debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and negatived. 
Main Question, as amended, put:—The House divided; Ayes 18, Noes 
307 ; Majority 289.—(Div. List, No. 15.) 


[Upon the numbers being declared, Mr. Bradlaugh suddenly advanced to the Table, 
and read from a Paper, in his hand, the words of the Oath, and having kissed a Copy 
of the New Testament which he had brought with him, signed the said Paper; but 
being ordered by Mr. Speaker to withdraw below the Bar—Mr. Bradlaugh there- 
upon withdrew below the Bar, leaving the said Paper and Copy of the New Testa- 
ment upon the Table, but immediately re-entered the House, and took a seat within 
the Bar. Thereupon Mr. Speaker called upon the hon. Member to withdraw below 
the Bar, and to remain there. Mr. Bradlaugh then again withdrew below the Bar. ] 


Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new Writ for the election of a Member to serve in this present Parliament for the 
Borough of Northampton, in the room of Charles Bradlaugh, esquire, who, since his 
election, has sat in the House without having taken and subscribed the Oath accord- 
ing to Law,”—(Lord Randolph Churchill) 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 

Gladstone : :)—After further short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


PaRLIAMENT—MEETING OF THE HovsE—AsH WEDNESDAY— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House will meet To-morrow, at Two of the clock,”— 
(Mr. Gladstone) 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 181, Noes 36 ; Majority 145,— 
(Div. List, No. 16.) 
[e] 


VOL. CCLXVI. [rump serizs. } 
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ParLIAMENT—Bvusiness OF THE HovsE (Brits mv Procress)—REsoLvTIon— 
Moved, “ That it is desirable that the practice of this House should be so amended that 
the consideration of Bills which have passed a Second Reading but have not become 
law shall be resumed in the succeeding Session of the same Parliament at the aa 

of Committee,”—(Mr. Edward Clarke) 

Motion made, and Previous Question proposed, ‘That the Original Ques- 
tion be now put,”—(Mr. Beresford Hope :)—After debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 61; Noes 126; Ma- 
jority 65.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 


Locat TaxaTION—REsSoLUTION— 


Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, the injustice of the present incidence of 
local taxation on owners and occupiers of real property should, without further delay, 
be remedied by an adequate increase of contributions from general renee! inet 
Richard Paget) oe . 

After debate, Previous Question "proposed, " That that Question be now 

put,”—(Mr. Dodson:)—After further short debate, Question put :— 
The House divided; Ayes 105, Noes 110; Majority 5.—(Div. List, 
No. 18.) 


Parliamentary Elections Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Cohen) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 79] ie ee ; 


Agricultural Tenants (Compensation) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Sir Thomas Acland, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Hussey Vivian, Lord Moreton, Mr. Duckham, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. 


Story-Maskelyne) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 80] 


Posr Orrick (ANNuITIES AND Lire AssuRANCE PoLicrEs)— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the operation of Acts 27 and 28 Vict. 
c. 48, which authorises the Post Office to grant Annuities and issue Policies of Life 
Assurance : ”—List of the Committee os 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o io 


PARLIAMENT — PriviLEGE — NortHamptron New Writ—Resorvrion [Ap- 
JOURNED DEBATE ]|— 
Question, Mr. Macfarlane; Answer, Mr. Speaker ey i 
Order read, for resuming hdjonmnch Debate on Question Sa ee 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

After debate, Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the Serjeant-at-Arms do take steps to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from coming 
within the precincts of the House,”’ -- (Sir Stafford Northcote,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”—After further short debate, Question put, and 
negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 


To leave out all the words after the first word “the” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “ Member for Northampton, Charles Bradlaugh, in tenderin 
himself to take an Oath which he declared to include words to him of an idle an 
meaningless character, was guilty of profanation; and that he be and is hereby de- 
clared incapable of sitting in this Parliament; and that he be forthwith Ceberget 
from further attendance thereon,’’—(Dr. Lyons,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the proposed Amendment,” 
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PaRLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—NortHampton New Wrir—continued. 

[Attention drawn to the fact that Mr. Bradlau ugh was sitting in the House within the 
Bar. Whereupon Mr. Speaker again called the attention of the House to the re- 
peated acts of disobedience of the hon. Member. Mr. Speaker called upon Mr. Brad- 
laugh to withdraw below the Bar. Mr. Bradlaugh sanuiieahe withdrew. ] 

After debate, Amendment to Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and negatived. 

Amendment proposed, 

After the word ‘* That,” to add the words “ Charles Bradlaugh, esquire, one of the 
Members for the Borough of Northampton, having disobeyed the Orders of the 
House, and havin ng in contempt of the authority of this Means, irregularly and contu- 
maciously preten ed to take and subscribe the Oath required by Law, be as 
this House,” —(Sir Stafford Northcote) 1341 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added : A ftor short 

debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 291; Noes 83. 
Question put :—Ayes 291, Noes 83; Majority 208.—(Div. List, No. 19.) 
Main Question, as amended, proposed :—After short debate, Main Ques- 

tion, as amended, put :—The House divided; Ayes 297; Noes 80; Ma- 

jority 217.—(Div. List, No. 20.) 

Moved, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out 
a new Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in this present Parliament for the 
Borough of Northampton, in the room of Charles a itt expelled this 
House,” —(Sir Stafford Northcote) 1347 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Boiler Explosions Bill | Bill 4]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”"—( Mr. Hugh Mason) 1348 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 

Partnerships Bill [Bill 27]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’””—( Mr. Monk) . 1855 

After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 

MOTIONS. 
_—~ooo— 

Death Sentences (Appeal) Bill—Ordered (Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Serjeant Simon, 

Mr. Willis); presented, and read the first time [Bill 81] . 1356 
Beer Adulteration Bill—Ordered (Colonel Barne, Mr. Hicks, Mr. sur Feb nnd 

sented, and read the first time [Bill 82] . 1356 
Corn Returns Bill—Ordered (Colonel Barne, General Bur naby) ; Feb 23 pred and 

read the first time [Bill 83] oe oo ° -. 1356 

LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

Army Epvoation — Competitive Examinations — Observations, Lord 

Lamington ; Reply, The Earl of Morley .. oe .. 1857 

COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
QUESTIONS. 
— Hr. — 
Post Orrice—Tue Exerer Post Orrice— Question, Mr. H. 8. Northcote ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett 7 1361 
Court oF THE Lanp CoMMISSION (InzLanp)—Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; : 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland or «+ 1362 
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Avstria—TuHeE Insurrection In HerzecovinA—PRESENCE OF RvussIAN 
Orricers—Question, Mr. Schreiber ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 
Arrairs or Eaypr—Questions, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answers, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke 
Ooryricut ConvENTION WITH THE UNITED STaTes—Question, Mr. Hinde 
Palmer; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 
Prorection OF Person anp Prorerty (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Cuartes 
O’Berrne—Question, Mr. Biggar ; ray an The Attorney General for 
Ireland oF . 
THE Maaistracy (Inetanp)—Tue Cuerx or THe Pzace ror Lonororp 
Co.—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, The Attorney General 
for Ireland .. 
Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Sk0. 32—Emicration—Question, Mr. 
Rankin ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 
Tue Macrstracy (IrELaNp) — THE Sxssions Ouerk or EpENDERRY— 
Questions, Mr. Molloy ; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland . 
Criminal Law ([retanp)—Fany Perry Sesstons—SavunpDeErRson vy. Mzne- 
DITH, AND LxeNcHAN v. MeRrEpITH—Question, Mr. Molloy; Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland ¥ 
CrvuEtty To AnimALs (ENGLAND)—REeETURN OF ProsecurioNs—Question, 
Mr. O’Donnell ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 
Post Orrice—THE PostmMasTER GENERAL’s PRIVATE SEcrETaRY—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Warton; Answer, Mr. Fawcett . ‘ 
Russta, AvsTRIA, AND Grrmany—Rvmovrep DIsAGREEMENT—Question, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
TREATY OF Bertww—Bvrcarta—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘ 
Arrarrs oF Eaypr—Tue DesPatours—Question, Mr. Bourke ; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 
Treaty oF BertiIn—ARrricLeE 23—TuHE European Provinces or TurKEY 
—Questions, Sir George Campbell; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 
ENGLAND AND France—TuHE CuanneL TunneLt ScHemE—Question, Baron 
Henry De Worms; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ; 
Lanp Law (Iretanp) Acr, 1881—Tue Arrears Sxcrron—Question, Mr. 
M‘Coan; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
Inp1a—Berar—Sin RicHarp MEADE AND Sir Saar Juno—Questions, 
Viscount Baring, Mr. Onslow; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 
ParRLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—THE Meat Execrion—Mr. Davirr—Question, 
Mr. R. Power; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
THE CoMMERCIAL Treaty with France—Tue Necorratioys —Question, 
Mr. Bourke ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
ARMY OnGanizaTion —CHANGES or Unirorm—Question, Sir Herbert Max- 
well; Answer, Mr. Childers 
Paruratent—Bustvess or THE Hovse—OrpER oF Busivess—Question, 
Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—e.0ia— 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


ExTraorRDINARY Navat, Miirary, anp Potice ExPEnDITURE (IRELAND)— 
Morion For A Rerurn—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of ‘the Question, in order to add the 
words “there be laid before this House a Return of all sums chargeable on the 
Estimates connected with the attempt to on Life and merry in that 
country,” —(Earl Percy,)—instead thereof . 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 244, Noes 13; Majority 231.—(Div. List, No. 21.) 
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Surrty—Order for Committee read—continued. 


Toe CommerciaL Treaty wita FranceE—Tue NeaoriaTions—Question, 
Mr. Arthur Arnold ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. af 
Srate oF InELAND—Po tice Protection ror CARETAKERS—Observations, 
Mr. Chaplin; Reply, Mr. W. E. Forster :—Debate thereon oe 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS SUPPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1881-2. 


(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pusitic Works anp BurLvines. 


(1.) £2,094, Royal Palaces. —After short debate, Vote agreed to .. ee 
(2.) £800, Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens 53 oe e 
(3.) £1,800, Public Buildings, Great Britain.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
(4.) £1,000, Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland.-— After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
(5.) £1,096, Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to a oe oe +s 

(6.) £527, Rates on Government Property.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(7-) £3,000, Shannon Navigation.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Crass II.—Satarres AND Expenses or Orvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(8.) £2,300, Foreign Office : 
(9.) £6,300, Colonial Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. ee 

(10.) £2,300, Civil Service Commission. 

(11.) £215, Friendly Societies Registry. 

(12.) £5,140, Local Government Board.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oe 

(13.) £19,600, Stationery and Printing.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oe 

(14.) £850, Works and Public Buildings Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to.. 

rg) £286, Fishery Board, Scotland. 

(16.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £20, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1882, for 
the Salaries of the Officers and Attendants of the Household of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland and other Expenses” .. ee Af ee 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 104, Noes 12; 
Majority 92.—(Div. List, No. 22.) 

(17.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £900, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and London, and Subordinate Departments ”’ 

After debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 224, Noes 14; 

ae 210.—(Div. List, No. 23.) 

(18.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £2,410, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Local Government Board in Ireland, including 
various grants in Aid of Local Taxation” ee * 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to. t 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,300, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of | during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland ”’ - f ea 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,””—(Mr. 
O’ Donnell :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Crass I1].—Law anv Justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£18,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, for the Salaries 
of the Law Officers; the Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the Solicitor 
for the Affairs of Her Majesty’s Treasury &c. &c”’ ee ee 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(19.) £3,825, Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice (England). 
(20.) £16,087, County Courts. 
(21.) £360, Police Courts, London and Sheerness. 
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Suprty—Crvit Services, &c. SupPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1881-2—Committee—continued. 


22.) £2,000, Police—Counties and Boroughs (Great Britain). 

23.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £1,573, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year en on the 31st day of March 1882, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Courts of Law and Justice in Scotland, and other 
mage or go x6 oll re a ge 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 103, Noes 36; 
Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 

(24.) £470, Register House Department, Edinburgh. 


Crass IV.—Epvoation, Scrence, anp Arr. 
85.) £7,400, Science and Art Department. 
26.) £40, London University. 
27.) £275, Transit of Venus. 


Crass V.—Forrian anp CoronraL SERVICES. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£20,860, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year aioe on the 3lst day of March 1882, for the Expenses 
of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad ” ee ¢0 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£18,160, be granted, &c.,””—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(28.) £5,526, Subsidies to Telegraph Companies. 

(29.) £9,333, Treasury Chest.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Crass VI.—Non-ErFEoriv— AND CHARITABLE SERVICES. 
30.) £3,000, Superannuations and Retired Allowances. 
31.) £268, Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 
32.) £350, Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances, Great Britain. 
33-) £624, Commutation of Annuities. 


Crass VII.—MiscELLanezovs. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£4,145, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, for certain 
Miscellaneous Expenses”’ ve ee 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(34-) £1,000, Compensation to Edmund Galley.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(35-) £22,000, Customs.—After short debate, Vote agreed to es i 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a Supplementary sum, not excecding 
£80,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of peyeest during the year ending on the 31st day of March !882, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Post Office Services, the Expenses of Post Office Savings 
Banks, and Government Annuities and Insurances, and the Collection of the Post 
Office Revenue”’ .. + 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Oommittee to sit again Zo- 
morrow. 


Post Cards (Reply) Bill [Bill 74j)— 
Order for Committee read é ‘3 oy 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without 
Amendment ; to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


Boiler Explosions Bill [Bill 4]— 


Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —(Mr. Hugh Mason) ws as ve 

Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee; Committee report Pro- 
gress; to sit again upon Thursday next. 


Contacious Diszaszs Acts— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866—1869, 
their Administration, Operation, and Effect :”—List of the Committee an 
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si LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. Page 
Toe Lanp Commission—Mr. eee Sree Earl Pee: 
Short debate thereon ka . 1498 
Railways (Continuous Brakes) Bill— 
3 Bill to provide for the use of continuous brakes on passenger trains on 
railways—Presented (The Earl De La Warr); read 1* (No. 21) -. 1495 


Irish Lanp Commisston—Morion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Return of the judicial rents fixed by sub-commissions and civil bill 
courts, as notified by the Irish Land Commission up to and including the 28th 
January 1882, be supplemented by a column giving the present gross letting value of 
each holding as ascertained by the Sub-Commissioners; and that it be an instruction 
that in all future Returns the above information be given,” —( The Lord Ventry) .. 1496 


After short debate, further debate adjourned to Tuesday next. 


Lanp Law (IrELanp)— 
Moved, ‘“‘That the Select Committee be nominated —— Earl of 
Donou hmore) .. ‘ oe 1 
After debate, Motion agreed to: :—List of the ‘Committee. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLE- 
MAN UsHER OF THE Brack Rop—Select Committee appointed and 
nominated :—List of the Committee = ere .. 1522 


Sranpine OrpEers Commitree—Committee appointed and nominated :—List 
of the Committee es ‘ oe -. 1522 


PrivaTE Brits— 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Committee unless otherwise ordered. 


CommiTTEE or SELEcTION—Committee agpointed and nominated :—List of the 
Committee .. ¥e oe oe -. 1528 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


— $0 oe — 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND Property (IrELAnD) Act, 1881—Jonn De- 

LANEY— Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. W.E. Forster 1524 
Customs — THE New WAREHOUSING ScHEME — Question, Mr. Arthur 

O’Connor ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 1524 
AFFAIRS OF Eaypr—Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 1524 
Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—ReETuRNS UNDER THE AcTt—Question, 

Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster . .. 1525 
Army—CoroneL Tyrwaitr—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Childers 1525 
TurkKEY—Quvay Dvurs—Smyrna—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, 


Sir Charles W. Dilke én .. 1525 
PartiaMent— Wican Etzection—Question, Sir R. Assheton ‘Cross ; Answer, 

The Attorney General sa .. 1526 
Russia and Persta—THE Bounpary—Question, Sir George Campbell ; 

Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 1527 
Arrarrs oF Eaypt—TueE Oonrtro-- —Question, Mr. Bourke ; Answer, Sir 

Charles W. Dilke ‘ .. 1527 
Brazitc—Ouarms oF Britisa SunsEcts—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 

Sir Charles W. Dilke = 1528 


Prisons (Enetanp) Act—DiscuarGep Prisoners—Question, Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton; Answer, Sir William Harcourt es «+ 1528 
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Commerctat Retations with France — Toe Treaty NeGorraTions — 
Questions, Mr. B. Samuelson, Mr. J. K. Cross, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. 
Staveley Hill, Mr. Mac Iver ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Law anv Justice—Tuz Coroner or SuRrREY—Question, Mr. Grantham ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt ass 

THe VoLunTEER ReEview—Dockyarp WorRKMEN 
mond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... PY : 

Prisons ee Gaot—Questions, Mr. Salt, Mr. R. Power, 
Mr. Monk, Mr. Healy, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. W. 
E. Forster oS Sa re. : 

Protection oF Prerson anD Property (Iretanp) Act, 1881—TimorHy 
Harrinetron—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Crminat Law (Iretanp)—Fany Perry Sesstons—SaunpERson v. MERE- 
DITH, aND LencHaN v. MrEREDITH—Question, Mr. Molloy; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster as i oe ate 

Lanp Law (IrEtanp) Act, 1881—Tur Sus-CommissionERs—APPOINTMENT 
or Mr. Bomrorp—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster an bre ‘5 re ‘ 

Strate oF IrELAND—Po.ice Prorecrion ror CarETAKERS—Question, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster ee 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—THe Arrears Sxction—Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ea ‘ 

PaRLIAMENT — Business oF THE HovsE—ARRANGEMENT OF BusinEss— 
Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Rylands, Mr. 
Schreiber, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish ae ve & Fe 





Question, Sir H. Drum- 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—-00— 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,””—(Mr. Gladstone) os 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY — considered in Committee — Crvm Services anp REVENUE 
DeEpaRTMENTS SUPPLEMENTARY EstTimaTEs, 1881-2— 


(In the Committee. ) 


Crass II].—Law anp JUsTICcE. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £116,547, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, 
for the Constabulary Force in Ireland ”’ «2 ys = 

After long debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 183, Noes 18; 
Majority 165.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 


Crass II.—Sanaries AND Expenses or Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a Supplementary sum,° not 
exceeding £1,300, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1882, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland ” 

After debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 126, Noes 11; 
Majority 115.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(3.) £18,000, Law Charges.—After short debate, Vote agreed to $a je 
(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £19,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, 
of Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, including certain 
Allowances under the Act 16 and 16 Vic. ¢, 88” ., ve ee 
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Suppty—Crvit Services, &c. SupPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1881-2—Committee—continued, 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘'That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 


) again,’’—(Mr. Gray :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :— 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 





Crass V.—Forrten aAnp Corontat SERvVICEs. 


(5-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £20,860, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, 
for the Expenses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad” we 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceedin 
£18,160, be granted, &c.,""—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put : 
—The Committee divided ; Ayes 34, Noes 77; Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 27.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. : 

(6.) £12,794, Consular Services. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—o0:2-— 
Ballot Act Continuance and Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles Dilke, Secre- 
tary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Attorney General); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 84] 5 és ve 


Public Worship Regulation Act (1874) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Reid, 
Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Stuart-Wortley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 85] .. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


JupictaL Bustness—Sranpine Orper, No. VII.—AmENDMENT— 
Standing Order, No. VII., applicable to Appeals, considered oe 


Moved, “ That the said Order be amended by omitting the words (‘severally dating 
from the presentation of the Appeal ’),’’—({ The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to:—Standing Order amended; and to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 22.) 


Cratms To VoTe FOR REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR I[RELAND—STANDING 
OrvEer, No. LXXX.—Postponement of Motion, The Earl of Redes- 
dale ~~ es me Ee = 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 
MOTION. 


—_——0iao— 


Irisp Lanp Commission—MorTIon ror A ReturN— 


A Return ordered “of Proceedings of the Irish Land Commission under ‘ The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ up to the 24th day of February 1882, inclusive,’—(Mr. 
William Edward Forster.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


[No. 71. ] 
QUESTIONS. 
ne 
Inp1an Army Commission—Questions, Mr. E. Stanhope, Mr. Onslow; An- 
swers, The Marquess of Hartington es ee . 


CommerciaL RELATIONS wiTH France—TxHeE TREATY NEcoriaTions—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Slagg, Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Barran; Answers, Sir Charles 


W. Dilke.. oe * oe rT 
Turkey (Finance, &c.)—Loans—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 4 ia ee 
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CALENDARS OF Pusitic Documents — Scotcn DrEp or HomacEe—Question, 
Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 8 

Tue Law Orricers oF THE Crown—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 

Irntst Lanp Comaisston—Kitmattocx Court Hovsr—Question, Mr. 
M‘Coan ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

ConTaaious Diseases (ANIMALS) Acts—SwinE Frver—Question, Mr. James 
Howard ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

SraTE oF Iretaxp—TuE Lavigs’ Lanp Leacue—Questions, Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Healy; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Protection oF Person anD Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mr. JosEPH 
SmirH— Question, Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Contacious DisEases (AnrmaLs) Acts—Foot-anp- Mourn DisEasE—Ques- 
tion, Colonel Kingscote ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

PRISONS (IrELAND)—MonacHan Prison—Questions, Mr. Redmond; An- 
swers, Mr. W. E. Forster , 

Navy—Tue Royat Dockyarps — SHEERNESS Dock yarp — ~ Question, Mr. 
Pemberton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Inpria—THE SALt Dury — Cuesuire Sart — Question, Mr. Wilbraham 
Egerton; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington : 

PARLIAMENTARY ConstITUENCcIEs — RrEGisTER oF VOTERS — ‘Question, Mr. 
Bryce ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Navy—Tuz Roya Marines—Questions, Sir Henry Fletcher, Captain 
Price ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law AND Poutce—-FAtse Wetcnrs—Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; Answer, 
Sir William Harcourt . 

Poor Law—Vacrancy—Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, Mr. 
Dodson 

Epvcatton DEPARTMENT (Scorraxp)—Tue Epvcation Cope—Question, 
Mr. A. Grant; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Encianp axp France — THe CuanneL TUNNEL Screws — Questions, Sir 
Alexander Gordon, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Childers .. 

Prorecrion or Person anv Property (IrELAND) Act, 1881—TREATMENT 
or Prisoners— Questions, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Healy.; An- 
swers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Peace PRESERVATION (IrEtAND) Act, 1881—SEARCcHES FOR " Arms—Ques- 
tions, Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

DEPARTMENT oF Woops AND Forrsts—Tue ZooLoGicat GarpDENs—Ques- 
tion, Dr. Lyons; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Tux Vatican—DrPLomatic Ivrercource—Mr. ErrincTon—Question, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

THe Irish Lanp Coma1sstox—DEctstons OF THE Sus- ComatsstoneRs— 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. : 

Srare or Inrzanp—ArTrack on Baruirrs—Question, Sir Hervey Bruce ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

THe Srrairs SerrLemenrs—BIsHor oF Lanvan—Question, Mr. Caine ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney ‘ 

Tne Fisuery Boarp (Scorzaxp)—Question, “Mr. Williamson ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate 

Posr Orrice—Femate Posran ann TELEGRAPH CrerKs—Question, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Peace PREseRVATION (IrELAND) Acr, 1881—Prociamation oF THE CouNTY 
WickLtow—Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet, Mr. ny Answers, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 


Paruiament—Privizeck —Rerorn or Micnas, Davirr ror Meara— 
Questions, Mr. Gregory, Mr. R. Power, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Healy; An- 
swers, The Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt ; Question, Mr. 
Callan ; | No Answer | ey ee 
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Dretomatic ReEiatrions wirn Mexico — Question, Mr. Alderman W. 
M‘Arthur ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1706 
MERCHANT SHIPPING Acrs—Boarp or TRADE Ivquintes—Question, Mr. 
James Stewart; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain . 1706 
Srare or Iretanp—Evicrep Famities—Question, Mr. Redmond ; Answ er, 
Mr. W. E. Forster . 1707 
IntanpD REVENUE—BEER AND Wine Licences IN InELANp—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. . 1707 
University oF Oxrorp—Tue Srarures—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone . 1708 
MAINTENANCE oF Main Roaps (Scorzawp)—Question, Sir Donald Currie ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer . 1768 
Locan Government Boarp (IreLanp) — Dr. Kenny — Questions, Dr. 
Lyons, Mr. Gray; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster ae .. 1709 
MOTIONS. 
——0-</ — 


Acrartan Orrences (Provinces) (IrELAND)—Motion ror a Rerurn— 

Moved, ‘ That a Return be presented to this House by Provinces, of Agrarian Offences 
throughout Ireland reported to the Inspector General of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
between the Ist day of January 1881, and the 3lst day of December 1881, showing 
the number of cases in which offenders were convicted; the number of cases in which 
persons were made amenable but not convicted; the number of cases in which accused 
are awaiting trial; and the number of cases in which offenders were neither convicted 
nor made amenable,”—(Mr. William Edward Forster) it -> 1710 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Return presented accordingly ; to 

lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 72.] 


PARLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE Day—Morion For PostPoNEMENT— 
Moved, “That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of Motion 
relating to the Irish Land Act,”— (M7. Gladstone) .. 1711 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 300, Noes 167; 
Majority 133.—(Div. List, No. 28.) 


Lanp Law (IreLanp)—OPpEration or tHE Act—ReEso_ution— 


Moved, *‘ That Parliamentary inquiry, at the present time, into the working of the Irish 
Land Act tends to defeat the operation of that Act, and must be ee to the 
interests of good government in Ireland,’’—(Mr. Gladstone) : - 1729 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Original Question be now put,” _ 
(Mr. Gibson.) 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 
Sexton : ")—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to :— 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


a Oi — 


Surpty—Report—Resolutions [24th February] reported .. .. 1798 

Resolution 1 :—After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 

Resolutions 2 and 3 agreed to. 

Fourth Resolution read a second time: —Moved, ‘‘That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said Resolution : ’—After short de- 
bate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 108, Noes 11; Ma- 
jority 97.—(Div. List. No. 29.) 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Post Cards (Reply) Bill [Bill 74]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—( Mr. Faweett) .. 1803 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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MOTIONS. 


—ornQgnren— 


PaRLIAMENT—Privitece—Meatu Evecrion—MicHarEt Davirr—ReoorD or 
Conviction—Morion ror A Paper— 

Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, ‘a Copy of the Record of the Conviction 
and of the J udgment, in the case of the Queen against Michael Davitt and another, 
tried at the Central Criminal Court on the 11th of July 1870,’’—(Mr. Attorney 
General) ° 

After short hidsle aint” put: —The oo divided : Ayes 64, 
ot alle 10; Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 30:)—Paper presented accord- 
in 

Moved, ‘‘That the said Paper be taken into Consideration To-morrow, 
and be printed,””—( Mr. Attorney General.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ To-morrow,” and insert 
the words ‘‘ on Thursday,”’—( Mr. Healy, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘To-morrow’ stand part of the 
Question :”—After short debate, Question put: ~The House divided ; 
Aves 61, Noes 10; Majority 51.—(Div. List, No. 31.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Licensing Laws (Scotland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Lord Colin Campbell, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Crum, Mr. Bolton, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. J. Hamilton, Mr. Stewart, Mr, Williamson) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 86] 

Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Barran, Mr. Nor anak, Mr. Edward 
Clarke, Mr. Monk) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 87] 

Dublin City (Highways) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Lyons, Mr. Maurice Brooks) ; cada 
and read the first time [Bill 88] 

Infectious Diseases Notification (Ireland) Bill—0r dered (Mr. Oni, Mr. Daten, 
Mr. O' Shaughnessy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 89] os ee 

Allotments Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Burt, Mr. Brand, Mr. Bryce); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 90] es i o0 

Poor Removal (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Hervey Bruce, Mr. Corry, Mr. Levis) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 91] ‘ oe se 





Ways anp Means— 

Considered in Committee. (In the Committee.) 

(1.) Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
Service of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1882, the sum of 
£313,270, bé granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


Shop Hours Regulation Bill (No. 7)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl Stanhope) ‘ 
After short debate, Motion and Bill (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Law RELATING TO THE PROTECTION oF YOUNG Gmus—Re-ArPointMENT OF 
Serect CoMMITTEE— 


Moved that the Select Committee appointed on the 30th of May 1881, to inquire into 
the state of the law relative to the protection of young girls from artifices to induce 
them to lead a corrupt life, and into the means of amending the same, be re- 
appointed,—( The Earl of Dalhousie) .. ee ee ee 


Motion agreed to. 


Irise Lanp Commission—Morion ror A RETurRN. eGtaat F DesateE |— 
Order read for resuming adjourned debate [February has a —Debate 
resumed p oe 

After short debate, on Question, resolved in the negative. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


— oor — 


Ennerdale Railway Bill (by Order)— 
Order for Second Reading read .. 1830 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, ‘and committed. 








QUESTIONS. 





Orium Cunrivation (Inp1a)—Questions, Mr. J. W. Pease; Answers, The 


Marquess of Hartington, Sir Charles W. Dilke 1831 
SratE or IreELAND—Tue “CuitpRen’s Lanp Lzacue ”—Questions, Mr. 
Redmond ; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland .. 1833 
FRIENDLY AND Provipent Socrerizs Acts—Pusiic Avprrors—Question, 
Mr. Jackson ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish ne 1833 
FRENCH Customs Duties—Coprer SHEATHING OF SuHips—Question, Mr. 
Wiggin ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 1834 
Posr Orrice—TELEGRAPH CLeRKs—Question, Mr. Stewart. Macliver ; An. 
swer, Mr. Fawcett ; 1834 
Mercuant Suippine Act, 1876—LENGTHENED " Sreamers—TueE “ City OF 
Limerick ’—Question, Mr. Caine; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 1835 
Srare or IrRELAND—ALLEGED Murper at BetmuLttet—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland .. 1836 


THe Roya Irisu ConsTaBULARY—ALLEGED Excess or Duty at Carpa- 
MORE, Counry Liwertck—Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, The 


Attorney General for Ireland 1837 
ENGLAND AND FrancE—THE CHANNEL TUNNEL Scuemze—Question, Lord 

Eustace Cecil ; Answer, Mr. Childers Bes. 1837 
PEACE PRESERVATION (IrELAND) Act, 1881—Arms Licences—Question, 

Mr. Callan; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 1838 
Irisu Cuurce Funp—Tirne Rent-cuarce (IrELanp)—Question, Dr. 

Lyons; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 1839 
Minister OF AGRICULTURE AND ComMERCcE—Questions, Sir "Massey Lopes, 

Mr. Monk; Answers, Mr. Gladstone Bes 1840 
Marriace or H.R.H. toe Duke or Apany — Question, Viscount 

Folkestone ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ya oe .. 1841 


MOTIONS. 
— oe Oi ao 


Metropolitan Commons Supplemental Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Dodson) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 92] ee +» 1841 


Roads Provisional Order (Edinburgh) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 93] «- 1841 


PaRLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—MeatH ELEcrion—REsOLUTION— 
Moved, “That Michael Davitt, returned as a Member for the County of Meath, having 
been adjudged guilty of felony, and sentenced to penal servitude for fifteen years, 
and being now imprisoned under such sentence, is incapable of being elected or 
returned as a Member of this House,’”’—(M?r. Attorney General) .. -. 1842 


After debate, Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to examine into the precedents in the Law 
of Parliament involved in the Return of Michael Davitt for the County of Meath, 
and report to the House on the steps that ought to be taken under the circum- 

stances,’—(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
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PaRLiAMENT—PRIvILEGE—MEATH ELEction—RxsoLuTion—continued. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’""—After further short debate, Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 242, Noes 29; Majority 213.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 

Main Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 208, Noes 20; Majority 
188.—(Div. List, No. 33.) 


Natat (Mr. Senpatt)—REsotvution— 


Moved, “That this House regrets thé indecision of Her Majesty’s Government, by 
which Mr. Sendall was withdrawn from the appointment of Lieutenant-Governor 
of Natal, to which he had been nominated, and for which, in the opinion of the 
Colonial Office, he was eminently qualified,’—(Mr. Robert Fowler) .. - 1869 


After short debate, [ House counted out.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Agricultural Holdings (Law of Distress) Bill [Bill 14]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Blennerhassett) 1875 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is inexpedient to proceed further with this Bill until further evidence has 
been taken as to the working of the Law of Distraint,’’—(Jf. Sa/t,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After debate, it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Ways anp Mgeans— ) 


Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill § 
Resolution [February 27] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Playfair, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer); presented, and read the first 
time es Ry 4 he -» 1916 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 2. 


Post Cards (Reply) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2",”,—( Zhe Lord Thurlow) os. 2986 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 2. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——9 — 


Central Northumberland Railway Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(M/r. Dodds) cee 1917 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn:—Second Reading 
deferred till Tuesday next. 


QUESTIONS. 


—270o— 


Law anv Poutce (Merropotis)—Prrsonat SEcuRITY ON THE THAMES 
EmBaNKMENT—Questions, Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence, Mr. Montague 
Guest; Answers, Sir William Harcourt .. a .. 1918 
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Strate oF IrELAND—OrrFicra “‘ Boroorrinc ’’—Question, Mr. Biggar; An- 


swer, Mr. Trevelyan P 

EnpoweEpD Scnoois (ENGLAND AND Watzs) —Question, Mr. Bryce; Answer, 
Mr. Mundella 

TurKEY AND GrEEcE—Murper oF Mr. Ocrz—Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; 

Tue Macistracy (IrELaNnD)—TuHE RECORDER OF Betrast—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Poor Law (IretaAnp)—Dr. J. E. Kenny—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Healy; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland 

PrRoTEecTION OF PERSON AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mnr. Parrick 
Canitt—Questions, Mr. Arthur O’Connor ; Answers, The Attorney 
General for Ireland ia 

Tue Royat Untversity or [RELAND—THE EnDowMENT Funp—Questions, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet, Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, The Attorney General 
for Ireland 

Prorecrion or PERSON AND PRoPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mr. Joux 
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Redmond ; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland 
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Mr. Gray ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland. . 

Peace PRESERVATION (IRELAND) Act, 1881—ArrEst or EmPLoYEs oF 
‘‘Unitep I[rELanp ’’—Postponement of Question, Mr. Gray 

Epvucation Department (ScotLanp)—Enpowep InstITUTIONS | 1878— 
Question, Mr. Ramsay ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Protection oF THEATRES FROM Fire (METROPOLIS)—METROPOLITAN Burp- 
ines Act, 1878, Sec. 11—Questions, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Mr. 
Macfarlane ; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 

TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 61—ReEFoRMS IN Armenta—Questions, Mr. 
Bryce ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

Fut County (Porice Force)—Provecrion To THE Person or THE Prive 
MinisteR—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton; Answer, Sir William 
Harcourt 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT or Roaps (Sourn “Wares)—Question, Viscount 
Emlyn ; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Russia AND Persta—TuE BounDaRyY Question—Question, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY Estrmates, Onass VIL., Vore 2—Miscettanzous 
Expenses, &c.—Question, Mr. W. 4H. James; Answer, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish 

Army—Smatt Arms—Macazine. Rirtes—Question, Colonel Barne ; An- 
swer, Mr. Childers ; 

Srare or InrLanp--Murper or BERNARD BarLzy—Questions, Sir Henry 
Holland, Mr. Gray; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland 

RELIEF OF Distress (IrELanD) —Sexeps Suppry (Iretanp) Act, &c.— 
Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Army—Service in Inp1a—Question, Sir Henry Fletcher; Answer, Mr. 
Childers 

Srare or Inrtaxyp—Tue Rev. Mr. Briopy—Questions, Sir Henry Tyler, 
Mr. Healy, Colonel Makins; Answers, The Attorney General for 
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Contaarovs Diszases (Antmats)'Acts—Foot-anp-Moutu DiszaseE—SaLrorp 
CatttE Market—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Mr. Mun- 


della d 
Unrow Orricers’ SUPERANNUATION (IRELAND) But—Exrenszs or Lrerst- 
TION—Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
Army (AUXILIARY Forcrs)—Tne Ist Newcastle AND DurHAM VOLUNTEER 
EnoineErs—Question, Viscount Folkestone ; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 
IntanD Revenue — Tue Excise — Brewine Licences — Question, Mr. 
Biddell ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Inp1a—Pvstic Works DepartmMent—GeneERAL Po.iarp, R.E. —Question, 
Mr. Carbutt; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 
THe Lanp Quxstion (Wates)—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 
Treaty oF Bertin—Articte 9—THe BuLoaRtan TrrBuTE—Question, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 
Commercta, Retations with France — Tue Treaty Necorrations — 
Question, Mr. Mac Iver; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881 —-Sxc. 8 — Jupicran Rents—Question, 
Mr. T. A. Dickson ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 
AGRICULTURE—CoRN Rerurns—Question, Colonel Barne; Answer, Mr. 
Chamberlain . 
Apmriratty, War " Orrtce, AnD Ovsroms Oxerxs _ SuPERANNUATION— 
Questions, Colonel Makins, An hon. Member; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 
Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Szc. 8 —Tznanrs’ IMPROVEMENTS — 
Question, Mr. Givan; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
Intanp Revenve—Licence Dury For THE SALE or Gotp AND SILVER PLaTe 
—Question, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 
ENGLAND AND FrancE—THE CHANNEL TUNNEL ‘Sconeme—Tue War OFFICE 
CommitreE—Question, Mr. Coddington; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
Sour Arrica—Tue Basuvtos—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Courtney 
Peace PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ‘Acr, 1881—Arms Licences—MrnIsTERIAL 
Answers To Questions— Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland uf 
Rivers ConsERVANCY AND FLoops PREVENTION Brr—Question, Mr. R. H. 
Paget; Answer, Mr. Dodson = 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—0i—ee 


Lanp Law (IrELAND)—OpERaTIon oF THE AcT—ReEsoLUTION. ADJOURNED 
Desate. [Szoconp Nieut ]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [27th Feb- 
ruary | :— Previous Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Original Ques- 
tion be now put,” —( Jr. Gibson :)—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ »_( Mr. 
Charles Russell :) — Question put, and agreed to: — Debate further 
adjourned till Monday next. 


Municipal Corporations Bill [Bill 61]— 


Uoved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Hibbert) .. 
Questior put, and agreed to :—-Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Thursday next. 


Boiler Explosions Bill [Bill 4]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 23rd February] .. - 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
Zo-morrow, 
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MOTIONS 
—eDe— 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Pendarves Vivian) .. ° 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to prohibit the sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday in Cornwall, ordered (Mr. Pendarres 
Vivian, Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. Agar-Robartes, Mr. Borlase) ; presented, 
and read the first time [{ Bill 95.} 


Drainage (Ireland) Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Holme, Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 94] o* 


Boirer Exprosions | Expenses ]— 
Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow 


Commons— 
Select Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee .. 





ATTEMPT UPON THE Lire oF HER Magesty— Observations, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Sir William Harcourt i% os 
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TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 





LORDS. 


1 
SAT FIRST. 


TurEspay, Frepruary 7, 1882. 
The Lord Douglas (Earl of Home), after the death of his father. 


Turspay, Feprvuary 7. 
REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR IRELAND (Writs and Returns). 
The Earl of Kilmorey, ». Viscount Bangor, deceased. 


TurEspay, Frsruary 7. 
REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR ScoTLAND. 
The Lord Polwarth, v. Earl of Airlie, deceased. 


NEW PEERS. 


TuEsDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


William Montagu Marquess of Tweeddale in the Peerage of Scotland, created 
Baron Tweeddale of Yester in the county of Haddington in the Peerage of 
the United Kingdom. 

Donald James Baron Reay in the Peerage of Scotland, created Baron Reay of 
Durness in the county of Sutherland in the Peerage of the United King- 
dom. 

Sir Henry James Tufton, Baronet, created Baron Hothfield of Hothfield in the 
county of Kent. 

Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, Baronet, created Baron Tweedmouth of 
Edington in the county of Berwick. 








COMMONS. 


ai io 
NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


TurEspAY, Fresrvuary 7. 
For Westminster City, v. Sir Charles Russell, baronet, Manor of Northstead. 


During REecess— 


For Berwick upon Tweed, v. Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, baronet, now Baron 
Tweedmouth. 

For Tiverton Borough, v. Right honble. William Nathaniel Massey, deceased. 

For Stafford Borough, v. Alexander Macdonald, esquire, deceased. 

For Carmarthen Borough, v. Benjamin Thomas Williams, esquire, Judge of the 
County Court of Glamorganshire and Brecknockshire. 

For York County (North Riding), v. Honble. Reginald William Duncombe, 

commonly called Viscount Helmsley, deceased, 
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For Preston Borough, v. Sir John Holker, one of the Lord Justices of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal. . | 
For Londonderry County, v. Right honble. Hugh Law, Lord High Chancellor of 


Treland. 





THurspAY, FEBRUARY 9. 
For Zaunton, v. Sir William Palliser, deceased. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 138. 

For the County of Meath, v. Alexander Martin Sullivan, esquire, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 
WEDNESDAY, Fgesruary 22. 

For the Borough of Northampton, v. Charles Bradlaugh, esquire, expelled this 
House. 
Monpay, Feprvary 27. 

For Malmesbury, v. Walter Powell, esquire, deceased. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


TuESDAY, Fesruary 7. 


Stafford—Thomas Salt, ~—. 
Carmarthen—John Jones Jenkins, esquire. 
Lincoln County (Northern Division)—Right honble. James Lowther. 
Cambridge County— James Redfoord Bulwer, esquire. 
Preston—Right honble. Henry Cecil Raikes. 
Berwick upon Tweed—Hubert Edward Henry Jerningham, esquire. 
Tyrone County—Thomas Alexander Dickson, esquire. 
York County (North Riding)—Honble. Guy Cuthbert Dawnay. 
Elgin District of Burghs—Alexander Asher, esquire. 

Wepnespay, Fesrvary 8. 
Londonderry County—Andrew Marshal Porter, esquire. 
Tiwverton— Viscount Ebrington. 

Fripay, Fesrvary 10. 


Westminster City—Lord Algernon Percy. 
Monpay, Fresrvary 20. 
Taunton—Samuel Charles Allsopp, esquire. 


Tvurspay, Frsrvuary 21. 
Durham County (Northern Division)—Sir George Elliot, baronet. 











THE M 


At THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE T 


INISTRY 


Or THE Ricut Honovrast—e WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 


HIRD SESSION OF THE 22ND PARLIAMENT, 


Fepruary 7TH, 1882. 





THE 


First Lord of the 7eeey , : . 
Lord Chancellor 2 : ; 
President of the Council | 

Lord Privy Seal. 

Secretary of State, Home Department : 
Secretary of State, Foreign Department . 
Secretary of State for the Colonies E 
Secretary of State for War 

Secretary of State for India 

Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
President of the Board of Trade 

Chief Secretary for Ireland 

President of the Local Government Board . 


CABINET. 

Right Hon. Wiii1am Ewart Giapstone. 
Right Hon. Lord Szizorne. 

Right Hon. Earl Srencer, K.G. 

Right Hon. Lord Cartinerorn. 

Right Hon. Sir Wii11am V. Harcourt. 
Right Hon. Earl Granvitis, K.G. 

Right Hon. Earl of Kimperzey. 

Right Hon. H. C. E. Curpers. 

Right Hon. Marquess of Hartrnaton. 
Right Hon. Wiii1am Ewart Giapstons. 
Right Hon. Earl of Nortuproox. 

Right Hon. Joun Brieur. 

Right Hon. JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. 

Right Hon. W. E. Forster. 

Right Hon. J. G. Donsow. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Postmaster General . 

Field Marshal Commanding in Chief . 

Chief Commissioner of Works and Public 
Buildings 

Vice President of the Committee of Conn- 
cil for Education : 


Lords of the Treasury \ ; ‘ - 


Lords of the Admiralty 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 


Secretary of the Admiralty . 
Secretary to the Board of Trade 
Secretary to the Local Government Board 
Under Secretary, Home Department . 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department 
Under Secretary for Colonies 

Under Secretary for War 

Under Secretary for India . 
Paymaster General é 

Judge Advocate . 

Attorney General 

Solicitor General 


Lord Chancellor . 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant  . 
Attorney General - 
Solicitor General 


Lord Steward . . 

Lord Chamberlain ‘ © ‘ 
Master of the Horse 4 ‘ ; e 
Treasurer of the Household 

Comptroller of the Household : 

Vice Chamberlain of the Household . : 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard . 
Master of the Buckhounds . 

Chief Equerry and Clerk Marsh: ll. 
Mistress of the Robes. . ., ‘ 
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Right Hon. Henry Fawcerr. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Campriver, K.G. 


Right Hon. Grorcz Jonn Suaw Leravne. 


Right Hon, A. J. Munpet.a. 


Sir Arruur D. Hayter, Bt. 
Joun Houms, Esq. 
C. C. Corrs, Esq. 


Lord Joun Hay, Rear Admiral ANTHony Hiry 
Hoskins, and Sir Tuomas Brassey. 

Lord F. Cavenpvisu. 

Lord R. Grosvenor. 

Gzoros Orro TrevELyAN, Esq. 

Hon. Evetyn ASHLEY. 

Joun Tomirnson Hippert, Esq. 

Right Hon. Earl of Rosesery. 

Sir Cuaries W. Diixeg, Bt. 

Leonarp H. Courtney, Esq. 

Earl of Mortey. 

Right Hon. Viscount Enrrexp. 

Right Hon. Lord Wotverron. 


(er Sir Asttey Cooper Key, Vice Admiral 


. Right Hon. Gzorce Osporne Moneoan. 


Sir Henry James. 
Sir Farrer Herscue x. 


SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate Right Hon. J. B. Batrovr. 
Solicitor General A. AsueEr, Esq.. 

IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant Right Hon. Earl Cowper, K.G. 


Right Hon. Hvex Law. 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster. 
Right Hon. W. M. Jounson. 
A. M. Porter, Esq. 


QUEEN ’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Right Hon Earl Sypyey. 

Right Hon. Earl of Kenmare. 

His Grace the Duke of Wesrmrnsrrit. 
Right Hon. Earl of BreapALBANE. 
Right Hon. Lord Kenstneron. 

Right Hon. Lord Cuartes Brucx. 
Right Hon. Lord Canineron. 

Right Hon. Lord Monson. 

Right Hon. Earl of Cork and Orrery. 
Tord Atrrep H. Pacer. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Beproxp. 
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; 
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ROLL OF THE 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In tHe Turep Session OF THE TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Unitep Kinepom or Great Brirarn AND IRELAND. 





45° VICTORIA 1882. 





Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 


beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness THe Prince or 
WaALEs. 

His Royal Highness Atrrep Eryest 
Ausert Duke of Eprysvren. 

His Royal Highness ArrHur WILLIAM 
Patrick Abert Duke of ConnavGut 
and STRATHEARN. 

His Royal Highness Lrororp GrorGcE 
Duncan AtBert Duke of ALBany. 
His Royal Highness Grorcze Wi11AM 
Freperick Cyartes Duke of Cam- 

BRIDGE. 

ARcHIBALD U'ampBELt Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY. 

Rovunpett Lord Setsorne, Lord High 
Chancellor. 

Writ1am Archbishop of York. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council. 


Cuicnester Samvet Lord Cartrnerorn, 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Henry Duke of Norrorx, Earl Marshal 
of England. 

Epwarp Apotpnus Duke of Somerset. 

Crartes Henry Duke of Ricnmonp. 

Wit11am Henry Duke of Grarron. 

Henry Cuarzes Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 

Wiam Amerivs AUBREY DE VERE 
Duke of Sarnt ALBANs. 


Grorce GopotpeHin Duke of Lzeps. 


Francis CHartes Hastincs Duke of 
BEDFORD. 


Wiuuam Duke of Devonsnree. 
Joun Wriyston Duke of Martzeorovan. 
Cuartes Cecin Jonn Duke of Rurnianp. 


Wituim Arexanper Lovuts SrerHen 
Duke of Brannon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 





Wir Jonn Artour CHARLES JAMES 
Duke of Portianp. 

Wituram Droco Duke of MANcHESTER. 

Henry Petuam Arcuisatp Doveras 
Duke of NEwcAstTLe. 

Aucernon GrorcE Duke of Norrtn- 
UMBERLAND. 

His Royal Highness Ernest Aveustus 
Wit.rAmM ApoLpxus GEORGE FREDERICK 
Duke of CuMBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 

Artuur Ricuarp Duke of WELLINGTON. 

RicHarD PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke 
of BuckincHAM AND CHANDOS. 

GreorcE GranvitLE Wituiam Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 

Harry Georce Duke of CLEVELAND. 

Hveu Lurvs Duke of WrEstminstER. 


Jonn Marquess of WINCHESTER. 


Henry Cuartes Kerrn Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE. 
JOHN VILLIERS 
TowNSHEND. 


Rozsert Artuur Tarsor Marquess of 
SALIsBURY. 


JoHn ALEXANDER Marquess of Batu. 

James Marquess of Apercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Francis Hucn Grorce Marquess of 
HERTFORD. 

Joun Patrick Marquess of Bure. 

Wiriiam ALLEYNE Marquess of Exerrr 

Wut1aM Marquess of NorTHAMPpTon. 

Joun CHarLEs Marquess CamMpEN. 

Henry Marquess of ANGLESEY. 


Witu1am Heyry Hven Marquess of 
CHOLMONDELEY. 


Ernest Avucustus CHARLES Marquess 


of AILESBURY, 


Srvart Marquess 















Freperick Wit11amM Jonn Marquess of 
Bristor. 


ARCHIBALD Marquess of Arisa, 
Grorce Aveustus ConsTANTINE Mar- 
quess of NorMANBY. 


Grorce Freperick Samven Marquess 
of Riron. 


Wrii11AM Marquess of ABERGAVENNY. 


Joun Roserr Earl Sypney, Lord Ste- | 


ward of the Household. 


Cuar.tes Henry Jonn Earl of Surews- 
BURY. 


Epwarp Henry Ear! of Dersy. 


Francis Power PLantaGENetT Earl of 
Hvuntinepon. 


GeorcE Rosert Cuartes Earl of Premu- 
BROKE AND MoNnTGOMERY. 

Witu1am Recrvarp Earl of Devon. 

Henry Cuarzes Earl of Surrork Aanp 
BERKSHIRE. 


Rupoiexw Wii11aM Basit Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 


Franors Witt1AM Henry Earl of West- 
MORLAND. 


MontacveE Ear! of Linpsey. 
GreorcE Harry Earl of Stamrorp anp 
WARRINGTON. 


GrEoRGE JAMES Earl of WINcHILSEA AND 
NorrincHaM. 


GerorGE Putiuip Earl of CuEesTEerFIEeLp. 
Joun Witu1AM Earl of Sanpwicn. 
Artuur ALGERNON Ear! of Essex. 
WituiaM Georce Earl of Caruistez. 
Watrer Francis Earl of Doncaster. 

(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 
Aytuony Ear! of SHArrespury. 

Earl of BerKeELry. 

Monract Earl of Anryapon. 
Ricuarp GerorGeE Earl of Scarsproveu. 
Grorce THomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 
Georce Wiu1AM Earl of Coventry. 
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| ALEXANDER Earl of Leven anp MEL- 
vittE. (Elected for Scotland.) 


| DunparJamesEarlofSerxmr. (Elected 
| for Scotland.) 

(Tuomas Barnes Earl of Dunponatp. 
| (Elected for Scotland.) 


' Sewattis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 

! 

Witu1am WAtrterR Earl of Dartmouth. 

| Cuartezs Earl of TANKERVILLE. 

| HenEAGE Earl of AyLEsForpD. 

Francis THoomas Dre Grey Earl Cowrrr. 
Artuur Pair Earl STANHOPE. 


Tuomas Aveustus WoLsTENHOLME Earl 

| of MaccLEesFIeLD. 

Dovetas Brresrorp MatrisE Ronatp 
Earl Granam. (Duke of Montrose.) 


Witu1aM Freperick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

BERTRAM Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 

Cuar.es Aveustvs Earl of Harrincton, 

Isaac Newton Earl of Portrsmoutn. 

Grorce Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
WARWICK. 


Avaustus Epwarp Earl of BuckincHam- 
SHIRE. 

Witt1m Tuomas Spencer Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 


Duptzy Francis Earl of Guitrorp, 
Cuarzes Puruip Earl of Harpwicke. 
Henry Epwarp Ear! of IncHEsTeEr. 
REGINALD Winpsor Earl De La Warr. 
Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 
Joun Poynrz Earl Spencer. (Jn another 
Place as Lord President of the Council.) 
ALLEN ALEXANDER Earl Batuurst. 
Artuur Wits Joun WELLINGTON 
Biunpett Trumsvryt Earl of Hi11s- 
BorouGH. (Marquess of Downshire.) 
Epwarp Hyper Earl of CLARENDON. 
Wiu1am Davin Earl of Mansrrexp. 
Joun James Hucu Henry Earl Stranee. 
(Duke of Atholl.) 
Wituram Henry Earl of Mount Ena- 
CUMBE. 
Hveu Earl Fortescue. 





Vicror ALBERT GreorceE Earl of Jersey. 

Wiutu1am Henry Earl Poutert. 

Suoxro Joun Earl of Morron. (Elected | 
for Scotland.) 


Watter Henry Earl of Mar anv KELLIE. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

CiavupDE Earl of StrarHMore anp Kine- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 


GrorceE Earl of Happrncrton. 
Jor Scotland.) 


(Elected 





Henry Howarp Motynevx Earl of 
CARNARVON. 

GrorcEe Henry Earl Capnocan. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmessury. 

Joun Vansirrart Danvers Earl of 
LanEsporovcH. (lected for Jreland.) 

Epwarp Nvucent Earl of Muititown. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


SrerHen EarlofMountCasue tt. (Elected 
Jor Ireland.) 


bed 








Henry Joun Revsen Earl of Port- 
ARLINGTON. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Hvuen Earl Annestry. (lected for 
Ireland.) 

Joun EarlofErne. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Henry Recap Earl of Cron- 
MELL. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Grorce Cuartes Karlof Lucan. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricnarp Earl of BELMORE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

James Francis Earlof Bannon. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

James Earl of CaLEepon. 
Ireland.) 

Francis Rosert Ear! of Rosstyn. 

GrorcE Griuston Earl of Craven. 

Wuuum Huirer Ear! of Onstow. 

Cartes Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of CutcHestEr. 

Tnomas Earl of WixTon. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl NEtson. 

Lawrence Earl of Rossz. 
Ireland.) 

Sypney Witiiam Hersert Earl Man- 
VERS. 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Earl of Lonspate. 

Duprey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Tuynne Earl of Harewoop. 

Witu1am Hves Ear! of Minto. 

Avan Freperick Earl Carucart. 

James WALTER Earl of VERULAM. 

ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browniow Earl 
Brownlow. 

Henry Cornwat.is Earl of Sarnt Ger- 
MANS. 

ALBERT Epmunpd Earl of Mortey. 

Ortanvo GrorcE CHARLES Ear! of Brap- 
FORD. 

Freperick Earl Beaucuamp. 

Wituram Henry Hare Earl of Bantry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Jonn Earl of Epon. 

RicHarp WILL1aM Penn Earl Howe. 

Cuarwes Somers Earl Somers. 


Joun EpwarpCornwaL.is Earlof Strap- 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 


BROKE. 

Francis Cuartes Earl of Kiimorey. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Gxrorcr Henry RosertCrartes WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. (Jarquess of Londonderry.) 

Wir Pitt Earl Amurrst. 

JOHN FREDERICK VAUGHAN Earl Cawnpor. 
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Wu.umM Georce Earl of Munster. 
Rosert Anam Pures HatpaneE Ear! of 


CAMPERDOWN. 
Tromas GrorcE Earl of LicHFreip. 


Joun GeorceE Earl of DurHam. 

GRANVILLE GrorcE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errrinenam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducte. 

Cuartes ALFRED WorsteEy Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tomas Wii11AM Ear! of LeIcesTEr. 

Wut Earl of Lovetace. 

Lawrence Earl of ZETLAND. 

CuartEs Wir1tam FRANcIs 
GAINSBOROUGH. 

Francis CHArtEs GRANVILLE Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 

GrorcGE Stevens Earl of Strarrorp. 


Kenetm Cuartes Epwarp Earl of Cor- 


TENHAM. 
Henry Ricnarp Cxarwes Earl Cowtey. 


ARcHIBALD Witu1AM Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 
Wir Earl of Duptey. 


Joun Francis Staniey Earl Russe. 
Joun Earl of Kiwpertry. 

Ricuarpd Earl of Dartrey. 

Wriurum Ernest Ear! of FevErsHam. 

FREDERICK TremMPLE Earl of Durrerin. 


Joun Rozsert Earl Sypney. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Steward of the Household.) 

Henry Gerorce Earl of RAVENSWORTH. 

Epwarp Montacu Stuart GRANVILLE 
Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 

TxHomas GrorGE Earl of NortHsRoox. 


Joun Tuomas Earl of RepESDALE 

Hvueu Mac Catmont Earl Carens. 
Epwarp Rosert Lytton Earl of Lytron. 
Epwarp Ear! of Latuom. 

GrorcE Watson Earl Sonpes. 


Earl of 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 

WitiiaM Henry Viscount STRATHALLAN. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount BotincBRoKE AnD Sr. 
JOHN. 

EveEtyn Viscount Fatmouru. 

GerorcE Viscount ToRRINGTON. 

Cuartes Wit11AmM Viscount LEINSTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Francois WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

Mervyn Viscount PowErscourt. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 














James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for 
Treland.) 


Hayes Viscount Donrraue. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

CoRNWALLIS ViscountHawarpen. (Elec- 
ted for Ireland.) 


Joun Epwarp Leveson Viscount Sr. 
VINCENT. 

Rosert Viscount MELVILLE. 

Witu1amM WELLs Viscount Smpmouru. 

Georce Freperick Viscount TrEmP.e- 
town. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun CampBELL Viscount Gorpon. (Earl 
of Aberdeen.) 

Epwarp FLeetwoop Joun 
Exmovura. 

Joun Luxe Georce Viscount Hurcur- 
son. (Karl of Donoughmore.) 

Ricuarp SoMERSET Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

WELLINGTON Henry Viscount Comper- 
MERE. 

Henry CuHaArwes Viscount CanreRBURY. 

Row.tanp Ciece Viscount Hi. 

CuarLes STEWART Viscount HarpInce. 

GEORGE STEPHENS Viscount Gouen. 

CHARLES Viscount EvERSLEY. 

Cares Viscount Harirax. 

ALEXANDER NeEtson Viscount Briuport. 

Epwarp BERKELEY Viscount PorTMAN. 

Epwarp Viscount CARDWELL. 

GATHORNE Viscount CRANBROOK. 

Rosert Viscount SHERBROOKE. 

Ricuarp Bickerton PEMELL Viscount 
Lyons. 


Viscount 


Joun Bishop of Lonpon. 

JosePpH Barser Bishop of Durnaq. 
Epwarp Harotp Bishop of WincHESTER. 
ALFRED Bishop of Luanparr. 

Rosert Bishop of Rrron. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 
James Cotquuoun Bishop of Banaor. 
Henry Bishop of Worcester. 


CuartEs Joun Bishop of GioucesTER 
AND BrisTou. 


Wim Bishop of Cuzsrer. 

Tuomas Leeu Bishop of Sr. AuBans. 

James Bishop of HerEeForp. 

Wits Connor Bishop of Perrer- 
BOROUGH. 

CurisToPHER Bishop of Linco. 

GerorcE Bishop of Savissury. 

Harvey Bishop of Car.iszxz. 

FREDERICK Bishop of Exrrer 
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Arruur CHares Bishop of Barn AnD 
WELLS. 
Joun Frerper Bishop of Oxrorp. 


James Bishop of MancuEsTER. 
Ricwarp Bishop of Cutcuester. 
Josnva Bishop of Sr. Asarn. 

James Russet Bishop of Exy. 
Wit1aM Basi Bishop of St. Davin’s. 


VALENTINE Avaustus Lord KENMARE. 
(Earl of Kenmare), Lord Chamberlain 
of the Household. 

Duptey Caries Lord pr Ros. 

ALFRED JosEPH Lord Mowsray. 

GrorGE Manners Lord Hastrnes. 

Epwarp SoutuweEtt Lord pr CLirrorp. 

Tuomas Crospy Wiri1Am Lord Dacre. 

Cuartes Henry Roize Lord Ciruyron. 

Rosert NatHaniet Cecizt GeoreEe Lord 
ZoucHE oF HARYNGWORTH. 

Cartes Epwarp Hastrines Lord Bor- 
REAUX. (Karl of Loudoun.) 

Franots Roserr Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

Henry Lord WiLLoveHsy DE Broke. 

SackviLLE GreorcEe Lord Conyers. 

GeorcE Lord Vaux or HarrowDEN. 

Ratpx Gorvon Lord WENTWORTH. 

ALFRED Tuomas TowNSHEND Lord BRAYE. 

Rosert Georce Lord Winpsor. 

Sr. AnprEw Lord Sr. Joun or BLEtso. 

Freperick GrorGE Lord Howarp DE 
WALDEN. 

Wituam Bernarp Lord PEerre. 

Freperick Brensamin Lord Saye anD 
SELE. 

Joun Francis Lord ARUNDELL OF WaR- 
DOUR. 

Joun Sruart Lord Cuirron. (£arl of 
Darnley.) 

Joun Bartist JosepH Lord Dormer. 

GerorcE Henry Lord Teynuam. 

Henry VALENTINE Lord STarrorp. 

GerorGE FREDERICK WILLIAM Lord Byron. 

Lewis Henry Huon Lord Cuirrorp oF 
CHUDLEIGH. 

Wurm Courts Lord AsHrorp. 
Horack Covurrenay Lord Forsxs. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
ALEXANDER Lord Satroun. 

Scotland.) 

Wituram Bourier Forzerron Lord Et- 
PHINSTONE. (Elected for Scotland.) 
CunnINGHAME Lord Bortuwick. (Alec- 

| ted for Scotland.) 


(Elected for 
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Cuartes Lord Bianryre. (Elected for James Georce Henry Lord Sarrexs- 


Scotland.) 
Cuartes Jonn Lord CoLvitxe or Cur- 
ross. (lected for Scotland.) 
ALEXANDER Hucu Lord Batrour of 
Buriey. (lected for Scotland.) 
Watrer Hvueu Lord Porwaru. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 

Ricwarp Epmunp Sart LAwReEnNceE Lord 
Bortz. (Larl of Cork and Orrery.) 
GrorcEr Lord Hay. (Larl of Kinnoul.) 
Diegpy WentwortH Bayarp Lord Mip- 

DLETON. 
Witi1am Joun Lord Monson. 
Freperick Grorce Brasazon’ Lord 
Ponsonsy. (Larl of Bessborough.) 
AtFrreD NATHANIEL Hoven Lord Scars- 
DALE. 
GrorcE Fiorance Lord Boston. 
Cartes GreorcE Lord Lover anp Hot- 
LAND. (Earl of Egmont.) 
Aveustus Henry Lord VERNon. 
Epwarp Sr. Vincent Lord Dicsy. 
Grorce DoverasLordSunprivge. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 
Epwarp Henry Jurivs Lord Hawke. 
Henry Tuomas Lord Fotry. 
ARTHUR DE CARDONNEL Lord Dinevor. 


Tuomas Lord WaALSINGHAM. 
Wit11aM Lord Bacor. 
Cartes Henry Lord Sovrnampron. 


Joun Ricuarp Brinstey Lord Grant- 
LEY. 

GrorGE Bripces Hartey Dennett Lord 
Ropney. 

Wii1am Lord Berwick. 

JAMES Henry Lecce Lord SHERBorne. 


Joun Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Henry Bentinox Lord Carteron. 
of Shannon.) 

C#artes Lord SurrieLp. 

Duptey Witmor Lord DorcueEstEr. 

Lixoyp Lord Kenyon. 

CHARLES CorNWALLIS Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

Witi1am Arcuer Lord AMHERsT. 


Gzorce Hamitton Lord Fisuerwick. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

Henry Cuarzes Lord Gace. 
Gage.) 

Tuomas Joun Lord Tuurtow. 

Witram Grorce Lord AvcKLanp. 

CxHAr.es Georce Lord Lyrretron. 

Henry Grorce Lord Menprp. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 

GeorcE Lord Sruarr of Casrie Srvarr. 


(Earl 


( Viseount 





ForD. (Earl of Courtown.) 
Witu1am Lord Broprick. 
Midleton.) 


( Viscount 


| Freperick Henry Wituiam Lord Cat- 


THORPE. 
Perer Rozsert Lord Gwynprr. 
CuaArtEs Rosert Lord CarrincrTon. 
Wiutu1am Henry Lord Botton. 
GrorceE Lord Norruwick. 

Tuomas Lytriteton Lord Litrorp. 
Tuomas Lord RrppLEsDALE. 
Epwarp Lord Dunsany. (Elected for 


Ireland.) 

Epwarp Donoven Lord IncuHr@vuin. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Tuomas Wititam Lord Massy. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 

Rozsert Lord Cionsrock. 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Henry Cuvurcuitt Lord Cror- 
ton. (lected for Ireland.) 

Dayrottes Buaxenry Lord VeEntry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry WELLINGTON GRAHAM Lord 
Lorrus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

Witt1am Lord Carysrorr. 
Carysfort.) 

GerorGE Ratpu Lord ABERCROMBY. 

CHARLES Epmunp Lord ELLENBOROUGH. 

AveustusFREDERICKARTHURLOrdSaNnDyYs 

Henry Nortru Lord Suerrievp. (Larl 
of Sheffield.) 

JouN CADWALLADER Lord ERskINE. 

Grorce Joun Lord Monrgaciz. (Jar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorcEARTHUR Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

HuncERForD Lord Crewe. 

Aan Lecce Lord Garpner. 

Joun Tuomas Lord Manners. 

Joun Aprian Lovis Lord Horerrovun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 


(Elected for 


(Earl of 


Ricuarp Lord Castiemarne. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lord Metprum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 

GrorcE Freperick Lord Ross. (Earl of 
Glasgow.) 


WituiaAmM WILLovGHBy Lord GrinstrEap. 
(Larl of Enniskillen.) 

Wirtuam Hare Joun Cuarrtes Lord 
Foxrorp. (Earl of Limerick.) 


Francis Grorce Lord Cuvrcnt1t. 





(Earl of Moray.) 


AN PLANTAGENET Lord Srewarr of 


Garures. (Earl of Galloway.) | 


GerorGE Roperr Canning Lord Harris. 
ReGinaLp CuartEs Epwarp Lord Cot- 
CHESTER. 





























Scnomperc Henry Lord Ker. (Mar- 
quess of Lothian.) 

Grorce Henry Lord Minster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 


JAMES EpwArp WILLIAM THEOBALD Lord | 


OrmonveE. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 
Francis Lord Wemyss. (Earlof Wemyss.) 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


| Wii Freperick Lord ABinGeEr. 


Pur Lord De L’Istz anp Dubey. 


| ALEXANDER Hvueu Lord AsHsurton. 
| Epwarp Ricuarp Lord HarHerron. 


GeorcE Henry Cuartes Lord Srrar- 
FORD. 

ARCHIBALD Braspazon Sparrow Lord 
Worutwenam. (Lari of Gosford.) 


a. 7 
Jonny Srrance Lord CLanprassitl. | Win11am Freperick Lord StraTHEDEN. 


(Earl of Roden.) 


Witi1aM LyconLordSiwcuesrer. (Earl 


of Longford.) 


GerorFREY Dominick Avcustus FREDE- 
rick Lord ORANMORE AND Browne. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


CiLotwortuy Joun Eyre Lord ORIEL. | Sryon Lord Lovat. 


( Viscount Massereene.) 

Hveu Lord DELAMERE. 

GEorGE Cecin WELD Lord Forester. 

Joun WituAM Lord Ray eicu. 

Epric Freperic Lord Girrorp. 

Husert Georce Lord Somerui.. 
(Marquess of Clanricarde.) 

James Lupovic Lord Wican. (Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres.) 

Ucuter Joun Marx Lord RAnrvurty. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

GeorceE Lord De Tastey. 

Cuartes Sruart Ausrey Lord TEenter- 
DEN. 

Witiram Conyneuam Lord PLUNKET. 

WitiiamM Henry Asue Lord Heryrss- 
BURY. 

ARCHIBALD Putxip Lord Rosesery. (Karl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricuarp James Lord CLANWILLIAM. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam.) 

Wiuti1amM Draper Mortimer Lord Wyn- 
FORD. 

Wittiam Henry Lord KitmMarnock. 





(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Francis Lord Finca. 
(Earl of Fingall.) 

WituaM Pui Lord Szrroy. (Ear of | 
Sefton.) 


Rosert Bermincuam Lord Cements. | 
(Earl of Leitrim.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenyus. (Marquess of 
Headfort.) 

Wiu1am Lord Cuaworru. (Earl of 
Meath.) 

Cuartes Apotepuus Lord Dunmore. | 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Aveustus FREDERICK GEORGE WARWICK 
Lord Poxrrore. 

Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. 

VALENTINE FREDERICK Lord CLoncurRY. | 


i 


| Wiiuiam Bareman Lord Bareman. 


James Motyneux Lord CHARLEMONT. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 

ALGERNON Hawkins TxHomonp Lord 
Kintore. (Larl of Kintore.) 

GrorcGE Ponsonny Lord Lismore. ( Vis- 
count Lismore. ) 

Derrick WARNER WILLIAM Lord Ross- 
MORE. 

Rosert SHaPpLanp GeorGE Juxian Lord 
CAREW. 

CHARLES FREDERICK ASHLEY COOPER 
Lord De Mautey. 

Artuur Lord WrorteEs.Ley. 

Cuartes Doveras Ricuarp Lord Supr- 
LEY. 

Freperick Henry Paut Lord Meruven. 

Henry Epwarp Joun Lord Sran.Ley oF 
ALDERLEY. 

Wittum Henry Lord Leten. 

Betsy Lord WENLOcK. 

Witu1AM Lord Lurean. 

Tuomas Sprinc Lord MonreacLe or 
BRANDON. 

JamEs Lord Szearon. 

Epwarp Artuur We.Luneron Lord 
KEANE. 

Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Larl of Stair.) 

CuHaArLEs Crespicny Lord Vrv1an. 

Joun Lord ConGLeron. 


| Dents St. Georce Lord DunsANDLE AND 


CranconaL. (Elected for Ireland.) 


| Vicror ALEXANDER Lord Exner. (Zarl 


of Elgin and Kincardine.) 
Witi1AM Henry Forester Lord Lonpes- 
BOROUGH. 


| SAMUEL Jones Lord OvEeRs'roneE. 
CuarLes Rospert CiaupE Lord Truro. 

| AntHuR Lord Dr FreEyYNE. 

Epwarp Burrensuaw Lord Sarr 


LEONARDS. 


Ricuarp Henry Frrz-Roy Lord Ractan. 


; | GitBert Henry Lord AVELAND. 
JouHN Sr. Vincent Lord De SAuMAREzZ. | 
Lucius Benrixck Lord Hunspon. ( Vis- 

count Falkland.) | 
Tomas Lord Denman. 


VALENTINE Avcustus Lord KeEnMaRe. 


(Earl of Kenmare.) (In another Place 
as Lord Chamberlain of the Household.) 
Heryy Lord Berrer. 











James Lord Tatsor pE MALAHIDE. 

Rosert Lord Esvry. 

ALEXANDER Wruuism GerorcE Lord 
Skene. (Earl Fife.) 

Wru1us Grorce Lord CursHam. 

Freperic Avaustus Lord CHELMSFORD. 

Joun Lord Cuursron. 

Tan Cuartes Lord Srraruspey. 
of Seafield.) 

Henry Lord Leconrte.p. 

Wiuram Tatton Lord Ecerron. 

Goprrry Cuar_es Lord TREDEGAR. 

Firz Parrick Henry Lord LyvEepen. 

Wii Lord BroveHam anp VAux. 

ArtTHUR Firz-Geratp Lord Kinnarrp. 

Ricwarp Lourrrer, Pruxineron Lord 
WEsTBURY. 

Franois Witi1am FirzuHarpince Lord 
FirzHARDINGE. 

Luxe Greorce Lord AnNnALy. 

Ricwarp Monckton Lord Hoveuron. 

Wituiam Lord Romity. 

Grorce Puitirs ALEXANDER Lord Bar- 
ROGILL. (Earl of Caithness.) 

Tuomas Lord Clermont. 

JaMes Herbert Gustavus MEREDYTH 
Lord Merepytu. (Lord Athlumney.) 

Wivpuam Tuomas Lord Kenry. (LZarl 
of Dunraven and Mount-E£arl.) 


Cuartes Srantey Lord Moncx. (Vis- 
count Monck.) 
Joun Masor Lord Harrismere. (Lord 


Henniker.) 

Hepworts Hyuton Lord Hytron. 

Hvueu Henry Lord StratTHNarrn. 

Epwarp Gorpon Lord Penruyn. 

Gustavus Russert Lord BrancEePetu. 
( Viscount Boyne.) 

Joun Henry Lord Kesteven. 

Artuur Lord ORMATHWAITE. 

Wim Lord O’Nen1t. 

Rosert Cornevis Lord Napier. 

JENIco WiLL1AM JosEPH Lord GorManN- 
ston. (Viscount Gormanston.) 

Joun Hamitton Lord Lawrence. 

James Praistep Lord Penzance. 

Joun Lord Dunnine. (Lord Rollo.) 

James Lord Bauinnarv. (Larl of 
Southesk.) 

Wituram Lord Hare. (Larl of Listowel.) 

Epwarp Gerorce Lord Howarp or 
GLossop. 

Joun Lord CastLeTown. 

Joun Emericu Epwarp Lord Acron. 

Tuomas James Lord Roparres. 

GeorGE GRENFELL Lord Wotverton. 

Fourxe Sovuruwett Lord Grevittre. 

Tuomas Lord O’Haaan. 

Wim Lord Sanpuvrsr. 

Freveric Lord Biacurorp. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


(Earl | Ropert 





‘Francis Lord Errricx. (Lord Napier.) 

|Rounpett Lord Sxetzorne. (Jn another 
Place as Lord High Chancellor.) 

'Gavin Lord BreapauBane. (aril of 

| Breadalbane.) 

| James CoaRLeS HERBERT WELBORE ELLIs 
Lord Somerton. (Earl of Normanton.) 

AvexanDER Suarro_ Lord 
WAVENEY. 

| Henry Austin Lord ABERDARR. 

| James Lord Moncrerrr. 

| Joun Duxe Lord Corermer. 

| Witt1am Lord Emty. 

CuicHEsTeR Samvet Lord Carimncrorp. 

(Jn another Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 


Tuomas Francis Lord CorrEesiorz. 

Epmunp Lord Hammonp. 

Joun Staney Lord Hampton. 

Joun Lord WINMARLEIGH. 

Cartes ALEXANDER Lord Doveras. 
(Earl of Home.) 

Joun Witi1am Lord Ramsay. 
Dathousie.) 

ArtHuR Evwarp Hoiuanp Grey Lord 
Grey DE RaApcLirrE. 

Joun Lord FrermManacuH. 
Place as Earl of Erne.) 

Wituram Ricuarp Lord Hartecu. 

Henry Gerarp Lord ALineTon. 

Joun Lord ToLLEMACHE. 

Rosert Totver Lord Gerarp. 

Mortimer Lord Sackvitez. 

Couin Lord Biackpurn. 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Cuar_LEs Bowyer Lord Norton. 


(Earl of 


(In another 


(A Lord of 


Grorce Wirr1am Lord Suutr. (Vis- 
count Barrington.) 
Wim Lord Warson. (4 Lord of 


Appeal in Ordinary.) 
LawrReENcE Lord Hanon. 
Ivor Bertie Lord WimornNeE. 
ArtTHuurR Epwarp Lord ArpILaun. 
ALEXANDER Dunpas Ross Lord Lamine- 
TON. 
CHARLES FREDERICK Lord DonineTon. 
ARTHUR Epwin Lord Trevor. 
Montacu Witu1am Lord Rowron. 
Wiuram Francis Lord Mount-TemPLtR 
Epwarp Hvuaessen Lord BrasourneE. 
Opo Wix.ram Leoprotp Lord AMPruiu. 
Wituram Montacu Lord TweEeEppate. 
( Marquess of Tweeddale.) 
Wituram Utick Tristram Lord Howrn. 
(Earl of Howth.) 
Donaxp James Lord Reay. 
Harcourt Lord Derwent. 
Henry James Lord Horurieup. 
Duptey Courts Lord TwEEpMouTH. 
Grorce WILLIAM WItsHERE Lord Bram- 
WELL. 

















LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





THE NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT OF THE UniTED Kinapom 
or Great Briratn AND IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER 
THE Twenty-NintTH Day or Aprit, One Toovsanp Erant HunprEep AND 


EIcury, 


CLERK OF THE CROWN IN CHANCERY APPEARS : 


AS BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE OFFICE OF THE 
AMENDED TO THE OPENING 


o¥ THE THIRD Session ON THE 7TH Day oF FeEBxuARY, 1882. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 
James Howard, 
Marquess of Tavistock. 

BEDFORD. 
Samuel Whitbread, 
Charles Magniac. 


BERKS COUNTY. 
Sir Robert James Loyd- 
Lindsay, K.C.B., 
Philip Wroughton, 
John Walter. 
READING. 
George Palmer, 
Rt. Hon. George John 
Shaw Lefevre. 
WINDSOR (NEW). 
Robert Richardson Gard- 
ner. 
WALLINGFORD. 
Pandeli Ralli. 
ABINGDON. 
John Creemer Clarke. 


BUCKINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
Sir Robert Bateson Har- 
vey, bt., 
Hon. Thomas Francis Fre- 
mantle, 
Hon. Rupert Clement 
George Carington. 
AYLESBURY. 
Sir Nathaniel Mayer de 
Rothschild, bt., 
George William Erskine 
Russell. 





BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir Harry Verney, bt. 
MARLOW (GREAT), 
Owen Lewis Cope Wil- 

liams. 





| CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY). 


WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). | 
Hon. William Henry Pe- | 
regrine Carington. 





CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. 

Rt. hon. Sir Henry Bouverie 
William Brand, G.C.B., 

Edward Hicks, 

James Redfoord Bulwer. 


Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, 
Rt. Hon. Alexander James 
Beresford Beresford- 
Hope. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
William Fowler, 
Hugh Shield. 





CHESTER. 

(East Cheshire.) 
William Cunliffe Brooks, 
William John Legh. 

(Mid Cheshire.) 

Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
Piers Egerton Warburton. 
{ West Cheshire.) 

Hon. Wilbraham Frederick 

Tollemache, 


CORNWALL COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Thomas Charles 


Agar-Robartes, 
William Copeland Bor- 
lase. 


( Western Division.) 

Sir John St. Aubyn, bt., 
Arthur Pendarves Vivian. 
TRURO. 

Sir James Macnaghten 
M‘Garel-Hogg, bt., 
Edward William Brydges 
Willyams. 
PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
David James Jenkins, 


Reginald Balliol Brett. 
BODMIN. 
Hon. Edward Frederic 


Leveson-Gower. 
LAUNCESTON. 
Sir Hardinge Stanley Gif- 
fard, knt. 
LISKEARD. 
Leonard Henry Courtney. 
HELSTON. 
Walter Napleton Moles- 
worth St. Aubyn. 





Henry James Tollemache. ST. IVES. 
MACCLESFIELD. Charles Campbell Ross. 
CUMBERLAND 
STOCKPORT. COUNTY. 
Charles Henry Hopwood, (Eastern Division. 


Frederick Pennington. 





) 
Edward Stafford Howard, 


BIRKENHEAD. George James Howard. 
David Mac Iver. ( Western Division.) 
CHESTER. David Ainsworth, 
Hon. Percy Scawen Wynd- 
ham. 
























































Thomas William Evans. | SHAFTESBURY. 
(East Derbyshire.) ‘ Hon. Sidney Carr Glyn. 

Alfred Barnes, WAREHAM. 

Hon. Francis Egerton. | Montague John Guest. 

Michael Thomas Bass, 

Rt Hon. Sir Willian | | Charles elicsthien. 


George Grenville Ven-| 
ables Vernon Harcourt. 


DEVON COUNTY. (Northern Division.) 

(North Devonshire.) Charles Mark Palmer, 

Rt. hon. Sir Stafford Henry | Sir George Elliot, bt. 
Northcote, bt., G.C.B., (Southern Division.) 

Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
bt. Hon. Frederick William 
Lambton. 

DURHAM (CITY). 
Thomas Charles Thompson, 
Sir Farrer Herschell, knt. 

SUNDERLAND. 

Edward Temperley Gour- | 





DURHAM COUNTY. 





(East Devonshire.) 
Sir John Henry Kenna- 
way, bt., 
William Hood Walrond. 
(South Devonshire.) 
Sir Massey Lopes, bt., 
John Carpenter Garnier. 
TIVERTON. ley, 
Sir John Heathcoat Heath- Samuel Storey. 
cote-Amory, bt., | GATESHEAD. 
Viscount Ebrington. Walter Henry James. 





List of {COMMONS, 1882} 
Pease DORSET COUNTY. 
Robert Ferguson, Hon. William H. Berke- 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. he Pocbuse, aan 
COCKERMOUTH. John Floyer, 
Edward Waugh. Hon. Edward Henry Tra- 
ange” once falgar Digby. 
Rt. hon. George Augustus | w E 
Frederick Cavendish — ee ee 
- Bentinck. Henry Edwards, tod 
ier Cooney. [ewe 
(North Derbyshire.) ate 
Lord Edward Cavendish, oe DORCHESTER. 
John Frederick Cheetham. | William Ernest Brymer. 
(South Derbyshire.) BRIDPORT. 
Sir Henry Wilmot, bt., Charles Nicholas Warton. | 


Members. 
Essex County—cont. 

(East Essew.) 
James Round, 
Samuel _ Brise 

Brise. 

(South Essex.) 
Thomas Charles Baring, 
William Thomas Makins. 

COLCHESTER. 
Richard Knight Causton, 
William Willis. 
| MALDON. 
| George Courtauld. 
| 

HARWICH. 
Sir Henry Whatley Tyler, 
knt. 


Ruggles- 








'GLOUCESTERCOUNTY. 

(Eastern Division. ) 

Rt. hon. Sir Michael Ed- 
| ward Hicks-Beach, bt., 
John Reginald Yorke. 
( Western Division.) 
Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, 
Lord Moreton. 
STROUD. 
Walter John Stanton, 
'Henry Robert Brand. 
TEWKESBURY. 
Richard Bidduiph Martin. 
CIRENCESTER. 
|Thomas William Chester 
Master. 

CHELTENHAM., 
|Charles Conrad Adolphus 
du Bois de Ferrieres 

GLOUCESTER. 
| Charles James Monk, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| HEREFORD COUNTY. 

| Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, 
bt., 

| Michael Biddulph, 

Thomas Duckham. 


HEREFORD. 
Joseph Pulley, 
Robert Threshie Reid. 


LEOMINSTER, 









PLYMOUTH. SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
Peter Stewart Macliver, James Cuda iii 
range tr ak +i | DARLINGTON. 
Sir Robert Walter Carden, Theodore Fry. 
kut., HARTLEPOOL. 
Viscount Lymington. | Thomas Richardson. 
DEVONPORT. STOCKTON. 
John Henry Puleston, Joseph Dodds. 
George Edward Price. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Arthur Russell. ESSEX COUNTY. 
EXETER. (West Essex.) 
Edward Johnson, Sir Henry John Selwin-Ib- 
Henry Stafford Northcote,|' betson, bt., 
C.B. Lord Eustace Cecil. 








’ 





James Rankin. 








es- 








List of 
HERTFORD COUNTY. 


Thomas Frederick Halsey, . 


Abel Smith, 
Hon. Henry Frederick | 
Cowper. 
HERTFORD. 
Arthur James Balfour. 





HUNTINGDON 
COUNTY. 
William Henry Fellowes, 
Lord Douglas Gordon. 
ILUNTINGDON. 
Viscount Hinchingbrook. 





KENT COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Aretas Akers Douglas, 
Edward Leigh Pemberton. 
( West Kent.) 
Sir Charles Henry Mills, bt., 
Viscount Lewisham. 
(Mid Kent.) 


Rt. Hon. Sir William Hart | 


Dyke, bt., 
Sir Edmund Filmer, bt. 

ROCHESTER. 

Sir Arthur John Otway, bi., 
Roger Leigh. 

MAIDSTONE. 
Alexander Henry Ross, 
John Evans Freke Aylmer. 

GREENWICH. 
Thomas William Boord, 
Baron Henry de Worms. 

CHATHAM. 

John Eldon Gorst. 
. GRAVESEND. 
Sir Sydney Hedley Water- 
low, bt. 
CANTERBURY. 





LANCASTER COUNTY. | 


(North Lancashire.) | 
Rt. Hon. Frederick Arthur | 
Stanley, 
Randle Joseph Feilden. 
(North-east Lancashire.) 
Rt. Hon. Marquess of 
Hartington, 
Frederick William Graf- | 
ton. | 
(South-east Lancashire.) | 
Robert Leake, 
William Agnew. 


{COMMONS, 1882} 


| LANCASTER County—cont. 


(South-west Lancashire.) 
t. Hon. Sir Richard Asshe- 
ton Cross, G.C.B., 
| John Ireland Blackburne. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Right hon. Viscount San- 
on, 
| Edward Whitley, 
Lord Claud John Hamilton. 
| MANCHESTER. 
| John Slagg, 
! Jacob Bright, 
Hugh Birley. 
PRESTON. 
| William Farrer Ecroyd, 
Rt. Hon. 
Raikes. 
WIGAN. 
Thomas Knowles, 


| 


BOLTON. 
John Kynaston Cross, 
John Pennington Thomas- 
son. 

BLACKBURN. 
William Edward Briggs, 
William Coddington. 

OLDHAM. 
John Tomlinson Hibbert, 
Hon. Edw ard Lyulph Stan- | 


SALFORD. 
Benjamin Armitage, 


| Arthur Arnold. 


CLITHEROE. 


Richard Fort. 


ASITON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Hugh Mason. 
BURY. 
Robert Needham Philips. 
ROCHDALE, 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
WARRINGTON, 
| John Gordon McMinnies, 
BURNLEY. 
Peter Rylands. 
STALEYBRIDGE, 
William Summers. 





(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Lord John Man- 
ners, G.C.B. 
| Edwyn Sherard Burnaby. 


( Southern Division.) 


Thomas Tertius Paget, 
‘Albert Pell. 





Henry Cecil | 
‘John William Mellor, 


Sir Thomas 


| Sir 





Members. 
LEICESTER, 


| Peter Alfred Taylor, 


Alexander M‘Arthur. 


LINCOLN COUNTY. 

(North Lincolnshire.) 

Rowland Winn, 

Rt. Hon. James Lowther. 
(Mid Lincolnshire.) 

Henry Chaplin, 

Hon. Edward Stanhope. 
(South Lincolnshire.) 

John Compton Lawrance. 





| Sir William Earle Welby- 


Gregory, bt. 
GRANTHAM. 


| Charles Savile Roundell. 
BOSTON. 


STAMFORD. 


Marston Clarke Buszard. 


GRIMSBY (GREAT). 


| Edward Heneage. 


LINCOLN. 


| Charles Seely, 
‘John Hinde Palmer. 





| MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
'Rt. Hon. 


Lord George 


Francis Hamilton, 


| Octavius Edward Coope. 


WESTMINSTER. 


|Rt. Hon. William Henry 


Smith, 


| Sir Charles Russell, bt. 


TOWER HAMLETS. 


| James Bryce, 
| Charles Thomson Ritchie. 


HACKNEY. 


‘Rt. Hon. Henry Faweett, 
J ohn Holms. 


FINSBURY. 


| Sir Andrew Lusk, bt., 
| William Torrens M Cul- 


lagh Torrens. 
MARYLEBONE. 


| LEICESTER COUNTY. | Daniel Grant, 


Chambers, 
knt. 

CHELSEA. 
Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, bt., 


Joseph Firth Bottomley 


Firth. 





List of 
LONDON (UNIVERSITY). 


{COMMONS, 1882} 


NorTHUMBERLAND CouUNTY 














Sir John Lubbock, bt. —cont. 
LONDON. (Southern Division.) 
William James Richmond | A jpert Henry George Grey, 
Cotton, Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
Robert Nicholas Fowler, mont. 
Rt. hon. John Gellibrand 
Hubbard, MORPETH. 
William Lawrence. | Thomas Burt. 
MONMOUTH COUNTY. bis ero 
Hon. Frederick Courtenay | Thomas Eustace Smith. 
Morgan, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
John Allan Rolls. ceil Chemie 

MONMOUTH. ‘A he Weatworth Dilk 

Edward Hamer Carbutt. ee See ae. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
POE. COUNTY. | David Milne Home, 

( West Norfolk.) " 
ba gaa Tyssen yap ee OR wt eas 
George William Pierro- * 

i ge sis NOTTINGHAM 

0 oryo 

Sir Edmund HenryKnowles COUNTY. 

Lacon, bt., (Northern Division.) 
Edward Birkbeck. Cecil George Savile Fol- 

(South Norfolk.) jambe, 

Sir Robert JacobBuxton, bt. | Viscount Galway. 
Robert Thornhagh Gurdon. (Southern Division.) 

LYNN REGIS. G Stor 
Sir William Hovell Browne | %°r8e Storer, 

Ffolkes, bt. Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 
Rt. Hon. Robert Bourke. ton Hildyard. 
NORWICH. NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 


Jeremiah James Colman, 
Jacob Henry Tillett. 





NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Robert 
Spencer, 
Lord eiay 


‘sion.) 
Sir Rainald Ke Knightley, bt., 
Pickering Phipps. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon. William John Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam, 
George Hampden Whalley. 
NORTHAMPTON, 
Henry Labouchere, 
Charles Bradlaugh. 








NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Henry George 

(Perey) Earl Percy, 


| Thomas Earp, 
William Newzam Nichol- 
son. 
RETFORD (EAST). 
Francis John Savile Fol- 
jambe, 
Frederick Thorpe Mappin. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Charles Seely, jun., 
Arnold Morley. 


OXFORD COUNTY. 
John Sidney North, 
William Cornwallis Cart- 
wright, 

Edward William Harcourt. 
OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Sir John Robert 


Members. 
WOODSTOCK. 
Lord Randolph Henry 
Spencer Churchill. 


BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 


RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Rt. hon.Gerard James Noel, 
George Henry Finch. 





SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 





Viscount Newport, 
Stanley Leighton. 
( Southern Division.) 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, bt., 
John Edmund Severne. 
SHREWSBURY. 
| Charles Cecil Cotes, 
Henry Robertson. 
WENLOCK. 
Alexander Hargreaves 
Brown, 
Cecil Theodore 
Forester. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. George Herbert 
Windsor Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
William Henry Foster. 


Weld 





SOMERSET COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir Philip Join William 
Miles, bt., 
Lord Brooke. 

(Mid Division.) 
Richard Horner Paget, 
William Stephen Gore- 

Langton. 
( Western Division. ) 
Vaughan Hanning 
Vaughan Lee, 


- | Mordaunt Fenwick Bisset. 


BATH. 
SirArthurDivettHayter, bt., 
Edmond Robert Wode- 
house. 
TAUNTON. 
Sir Henry James, knt. 


FROME. 





Mowbray, bt., 
John Gilbert Talbot. 


OXFORD (CITY). 








Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
bt. 





Henry Bernhard Samuel- 


son. 
BRISTOL. 


| Samuel Morley, 
Lewis Fry. 








mt! timid «of 





al, 


1S 








List of 


SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. George Sclater- 

Booth, 
William Wither Bramston 
Beach. 
( Southern Division.) 
Lord Henry John Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, 
Francis Compton. 
WINCHESTER. 
Viscount Baring, 

Richard Moss. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Hon.ThomasCharles Bruce, 
Sir Henry Drummond 

Wolff, G.C.M.G. 
LYMINGTON. 
Edmund Hegan Kennard. 
ANDOVER. 
Francis William Buxton. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Horace Davey. 
PETERSFIELD. 
William Nicholson. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Henry Lee, 
Charles Parker Butt. 


STAFFORD COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) 
William Young Craig, 
Harry Tichborne Daven- 

port. 

( Western Division.) 
Alexander Staveley Hill, 
Francis Monckton. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Michael Arthur Bass, 
Henry Wiggin. 

STAFFORD. 
Charles Benjamin Bright 
M‘Laren, 
Thomas Salt. 
TAMWORTI. 
Hamar Alfred Bass, 
Jabez Spencer Balfour. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
Charles Donaldson Hud- 
son, 
William Shepherd Allen. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
Henry Hartley Fowler. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
William Woodall, 
Henry Broadhurst. 
WALSALL. 
Sir Charles Forster, bt. 
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WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Theophilus John Levett. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Lord Rendlesham, 
Frederick St. John Newde- 
gate Barne. 
( Western Division.) 
Thomas Thornhill, 
William Biddell. 





IPSWICH. 
Thomas Clement Cobbold, 
Jesse Collings. 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Joseph Alfred Hardcastle, 
Edward Greene. 

EYE. 
Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. 


SURREY COUNTY. 
(East Surrey.) 
William Grantham, 
James Watney. 
(Mid Surrey.) 
Sir Henry William Peek, bt. 
Sir James John Trevor 
Lawrence, bt. 
( West Surrey.) 
Rt. hon. George Cubitt, 
Hon. William St. John 
Fremantle Brodrick. 
SOUTHWARK. 
Arthur Cohen, 
James Edwin Thorold 
Rogers. 
LAMBETH. 
SirJames Clarke Lawrence, 
bt., 
William McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 
Denzil Roberts Onslow. 


SUSSEX COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
George Burrow Gregory, 
Montague David Scott. 
( Western Division.) 
Sir Walter Barttelot Bart- 
telot, bt., 
Earl of March. 
SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Sir Walter Wyndham Bur- 
rell, bt., 
Robert Loder. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 
John Robert Hollond, 
William Thackeray Mar- 
riott 








CHICHESTER. 
Lord Henry George Charles 
Gordon Lennox, 





Members. 


LEWES. 
William Langham Christie. 
IIORSHAM. 
Sir Henry Fletcher, bt. 
MIDHURST. 
Sir Henry Thurston Hol- 
land, bt., K.C.M.G. 


WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 

gate, 
William Bromley Daven- 
port. 
( Southern Division.) 
Sir John Eardley Eardley 
Wilmot, bt., 
Hon. Gilbert Henry 
Chandos Leigh. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Philip Henry Muntz, 
Rt. hon. John Bright, 
Rt. hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. 
WARWICK. 
Arthur Wellesley Peel, 
George William John Rep- 


ton. 





COVENTRY. 
William Henry Wills, 
Henry William Eaton. 





WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY. 
Earl of Bective, 
Hon. William Lowther. 
KENDAL, 
James Cropper. 


(WIGHT) ISLE OF. 
Hon. Anthony Evelyn 
Melbourne Ashley. 


NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Charles Cavendish Clifford. 


WILTS COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Walter Hume Long, 
George Thomas John So- 
theron Estcourt. 
(Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Lord Henry Frede- 
rick Thynne, 
Viscount Folkestone. 
NEW SARUM (SALISBURY). 
William Henry Grenfell, 
John Passmore Edwards. 
CRICKLADE., 
Mervin Herbert Nevil 
Story Maskelyne, 











Sir Daniel Gooch, bt, 
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DEVIZES. 

Sir Thomas Bateson, bt. 
MARLBOROUGH. 
Rt.hon. Lord Charles Bruce. 

CHIPPENHAM. 
Sir Gabriel Goldney, bt. 


CALNE. 
Lord Edmond George Petty 
Fitzmaurice. 
MALMESBURY., 
Walter Powell. 
WESTBURY. 
Charles Nicholas 
Phipps. 
il WILTON. 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 

William Henry Gladstone, 

George Woodyatt Hast- 


Paul 








ings. 
( Western Division.) } 
Sir Edmund Anthoney| 
Harley Lechmere, bt., | 
Frederick Winn Knight. 
EVESHAM. 
Frederick Dixon Dixon- 
Hartland. 
DROITWICH. 
John Corbett. 
BEWDLEY. 
Enoch Baldwin. 


DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
John Brinton. 
WORCESTER. 
Thomas Rowley Hill, 
Eneas John McIntyre. 





YORK COUNTY. 
(North Riding.) 
Frederick Acclom Milbank, 
Hon. Guy Cuthbert Daw- 

nay. 

(East Riding.) 
Christopher Sykes, 
William Henry Harrison 

Broadley. 
( West Riding, NorthernDivision.) 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
Sir Matthew Wilson, bt. 
( West Riding, Eastern Division.) 





Sir Andrew Fairbairn, 
knt., 

Sir John William Rams- 
den, bt. 


( West Riding,Southern Division.) | 

Hon. William Henry Went- | 
worth Fitzwilliam, 

William Henry Leatham, 
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York Country—cont. 
LEEDS, 
John Barran, 
William Lawies Jackson, 
Herbert John Gladstone. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Rt. hon. Hugh Oulling 
Eardley Childers, 
Sidney Woolf. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
William Sproston Caine, 
Rt. hon. John George Dod- 
son. 
SHEFFIELD. 
Rt. hon. Anthony John 
Mundella, 
Charles Beilby 
Wortley. 
BRADFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 
Forster, 
Alfred Illingworth. 
HALIFAX. 
Rt. hon. James Stansfeld, 
John Dyson Hutchinson. 
KNARESBOROUGII. 
Thomas Oollins. 
MALTON. 
Hon. Charles William 
Wentworth - Fitzwilliam. 
RICHMOND. | 
Hon. John Charles Dundas. 
RIPON. 
Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
George William Elliot. 
THIRSK. 
Hon. Lewis Payn Dawnay. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward Aldam Leatham. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Robert Bownas Mackie. 
WHITBY. 
Arthur Pease. 
MIDDLESBOROUGII. 
‘Isaac Wilson. 
DEWSBURY. 
Serjeant John Simon. 
YORK CITY. 
Ralph Creyke, 

Joseph Johnson Leeman. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Charles Morgan Norwood, 
Charles Henry Wilson. 

BARONS OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS. 
DOVER. 





Stuart- 





Charles Kaye Freshfield, 
Alexander George Dickson, 





Members. 


Barons OF THE OrINQUE 
Ports—cont. 

HASTINGS. 
Charles James Murray, 
Sir Thomas Brassey, K C.B. 

SANDWICH. 

Henry Arthur Brassey, 


HYTHE. 
Sir Edward William Wat- 
kin, bt. 


RYE. 
Frederick Andrew Inder- 
wick. 








WALES. 


ANGLESEA. 
Richard Davies. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Morgan Lloyd. 


BRECKNOCK COUNTY. 
William Fuller Maitland. 
BRECKNOCK. 

Cyril Flower. 


CARDIGAN COUNTY. 
Lewis Pugh Pugh. 
CARDIGAN, &c. 
David Davies. 














CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
Walter Rice Howell Powell, 
Viscount Emlyn. 
CARMARTHEN, &c. 
John Jones Jenkins. 


CARNARVON COUNTY. 

William Rathbone. 
CARNARVON, éc. 

William Bulkeley Hughes. 


DENBIGH COUNTY. 
Sir Watkin WilliamsWynn, 
bt., 
Rt. hon. George Osborne 
Morgan. 
DENBIGH, &c. 
Sir Robert Alfred Cunliffe, 
bt. 








FLINT COUNTY. | 
Lord Richard Grosvenor. 
FLINT, &c. 
John Roberts. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY. 

Henry Hussey Vivian, 

Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 














UE 
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GiamorGAN CounTy—cont. 


MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Henry Richard, 
Charles Herbert James. 
CARDIFF, &c. 
Sir Edward James Reed, 
K.C.B. 
SWANSEA, &c. 
Lewis Llewellyn Dillwyn. 


MERIONETH COUNTY. 
Samuel Holland. 


MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 

Stuart Rendel. 
MONTGOMERY, &e. 
Hon. Frederick Stephen Ar- 

chibald Hanbury-Tracy. 


PEMBROKE COUNTY. 
William Davies. 
PEMBROKE, &e. 
Henry George Allen. 
IIAVERFORDWEST. 
Lord Kensington. 


RADNOR COUNTY. 
Sir Richard Green Price, 
Bt 

NEW RADNOR. 
Samuel Charles 
Williams. 











Evans 








SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSIIRE, 
(East Aberdeenshire.) 

Hon. Sir Alexander Hamil- 
ton Gordon, knt. 
( West Aberdeenshire.) 
Dr. Robert Farquharson. 
ABERDEEN. 
Dr. John Webster, LL.D. 
ARGYLE. 
Lord Colin Campbell. 
AYR. 
(North Ayrshire.) 
Robert William Cochrane- 
Patrick. 

(South Ayrshire.) 

Col. Claud Alexander. 
KILMARNOCK, RENFREW, 


&e. 

John Dick-Peddie. 
BURGHS OF AYR, &c. 
Richard Frederick Fother- 
ingham Campbell. 

BANFF. 
Robert William Duff. 
BERWICK. 
Edward Marjoribanks. 


BUTE. 
Charles Dalrymple. 
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CAITHNESSSHIRE. 
Sir John George Tolle- 


mache Sinclair, bt. 


. WICK, KIRKWALL, é&c. 
John Pender. 
CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS. 
Rt. hon. John Blair Bal- 
four. 
DUMBARTON. 
Archibald Orr Ewing. 
DUMFRIESSIIIRE. 
Robert Jardine. 
DUMFRIES, &c. 
Ernest Noel. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. William Ewart} 
Gladstone. | 
EDINBURGII. 
James Cowan, 
Thomas Ryburn Buchanan. 
UNIVERSITIES OF EDIN- 
BURGII anv ST. ANDREWS. 
Rt. hon. Lyon Playfair. 
BURGHS OF LEITH, &c. 
Andrew Grant. 
ELGIN ayp NAIRN. 
Sir George Macpherson 








Grant, bt. 
BURGHS OF ELGIN, &c. 
Alexander Asher. 

FIFE. 
Hon.Robert Preston Bruce. 
BURGHS OF ST. ANDREWS. 
Stephen Williamson. 
KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &c. 
Sir George Campbell, knt. 
FORFAR. 

James William Barclay. 
TOWN OF DUNDEE, 
George Armitstead, | 
Frank Henderson. 
MONTROSE, &c. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 
Baxter. 

HADDINGTON. 
Francis Wemyss Charteris 
Douglas Lord Elcho. 
HADDINGTON BURGHS. 
Sir David Wedderburn, bt. 
INVERNESS. 

Donald Cameron. 
INVERNESS, &c. 
Charles Fraser Mackintosh. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Sir George Balfour, knt. 
KIRKCUDBRIGIT. 











John Maxwell-Heron, 


Sir Donald 


| Alexander 





Members. 


LANARK, 
(North Lanarkshire.) 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 
(South Lanarkshire.) 
John Glencairn Carter 
Hamilton. 
GLASGOW. 
George Anderson, 
Charles Cameron, LL.D., 
| Robert Tweedie Middleton. 
UNIVERSITIES OF GLAS- 
GOW axp ABERDEEN. 
James Alexander Camp- 
bell. 
LINLITHGOW. 


‘Peter McLagan. 


ORKNEY anv SHETLAND. 
Samuel Laing. 
PEEBLES ayy SELKIRK. 
Charles Tennant. 
PERTH. 
Currie, 
K.C.M.G. 
TOWN OF PERTTI. 
Charles Stuart Parker. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
Crum. 
PAISLEY. 
William Holms. 
GREENOCK. 
James Stewart. 


ROSS anp CROMARTY. 


Alexander Matheson. 


ROXBURGII. 


‘Hon. Arthur Ralph Doug- 


las Elliot. 
HAWICK, SELKIRK, &c. 
George Otto Trevelyan. 
STIRLING. 
J oseph Cheney Bolton. 
STIRLING, &c. 
| Henry Camphell- -Banner- 
man. 


FALKIRK, &c. BURGHS, 


‘John Ramsay. 


SUTHERLAND. 
Marquess of Stafford. 
WIGTON. 

Sir Herbert Eustace Max- 

well, bt 

WIGTON, &c. BURGHS, 
Rt. hon. Sir John Charles 

Dalrymple Hay, bt. 





IRELAND. 


ANTRIM COUNTY. 
James Chaine, 
Edward Macnaghten. 

BELFAST. 
William Ewart, 





J ames Porter Corry. 
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LISBURN. 
Sir Richard Wallace, bt. 
CARRICKFERGUS. 
Thomas Greer. 
ARMAGH COUNTY. 
James Nicholson Richard- 


son, 

Maxwell Charles Close. 
ARMAGH (CITY). 
George De La Poer Beres- 

ford. 

CARLOW COUNTY. 
Edmond Dwyer Gray, 
Donald Horne Macfarlane. 

CARLOW (BOROUGII). 
Charles Dawson. 

CAVAN COUNTY. 
Charles Joseph Fay, 
Joseph Gillis Biggar. 

CLARE COUNTY. 
The O’Gorman Mahon, 
William Henry O’Shea. 

ENNIS. 
James Lysaght Finigan. 

CORK COUNTY. 
William Shaw, 

David Latouche Colthurst. 
CORK (CITY). 
John Daly, 
Charles Stewart Parnell. 
YOUGHAL. 
Sir Joseph Neal McKenna, 
knt. 

BANDON BRIDGE. 

Richard Lane Allman. 
KINSALE. 
Eugene Collins. 
MALLOW. 
Rt. hon. William Moore 
Johnson. 
DONEGAL COUNTY. 
Thomas Lea, 
John Kinnear. 

DOWN COUNTY. 
Lord Arthur William Hill, 
Viscount Castlereagh. 

NEWRY. 
Henry Thomson. 

DOWNPATRICK. 
John Mulholland. 

DUBLIN COUNTY. 

Rt. hon. Thomas Edward 
Taylor, 
Ion Trant Hamilton. 

DUBLIN (CITY). 
Maurice Brooks, 

Robert Dyer Lyons. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. hon. David Robert 

Plunket, 


| 
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FERMANAGH. 

William Humphrys Arch- 

dale, 

Viscount Crichton. 

ENNISKILLEN. 

Viscount Cole. 

GALWAY COUNTY. 
Colonel John Philip Nolan, | 
| Mitchell Henry. 

' GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
John Orrell Lever, 
Thomas P. O’Connor. 

KERRY. 
Rowland Ponsonby Blen- 
nerhassett, 
Sir Rowland Blennerhas- 
sett, bt. 
TRALEE. 
The O’ Donoghue. 

| KILDARE. 

Henry Meldon, 








| Charles 
LL.D. 
James Leahy. 

KILKENNY. 
Edward Mulhallen Marum, 
Patrick L. Martin. 

KILKENNY (CITY). 
John Francis Smithwick. 

KING’S COUNTY. 
Sir Patrick O’Brien, bt., 





Members. 


MEATH COUNTY, 
Robert Henry Metge, 
Alexander Martin Sullivan, 


MONAGHAN COUNTY. 
John Givan, 
William Findlater. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Richard Lalor, 
Arthur O’Connor. 


PORTARLINGTON, 
Hon. Bernard Edward 
Burnaby Fitzpatrick. 


ROSCOMMON COUNTY. 
Andrew Commins, LL.D., 
James O’Kelly. | 


SLIGO COUNTY. 
Thomas Sexton, 
Denis Maurice O’Conor. 


TIPPERARY COUNTY. 
Patrick James Smyth, 
John Dillon. 


CLONMEL. 
Arthur Moore. 
TYRONE COUNTY. 
John William Ellison Ma- 
cartney, 
ThomasAlexander Dickson, 





Bernard Charles Molloy. 
LEITRIM COUNTY. 
Arthur Loftus Tottenham, 

Francis O’Beirne. 
LIMERICK COUNTY. 
William Henry O’Sullivan, 

Edmund John Synan. 
LIMERICK (CITY). 
Richard O’Shaughnessy, 
Daniel FitzGerald Gabbett. 
LONDONDERRY COUNTY. 
Sir Thomas M‘Clure, bt., 
Andrew Marshal Porter. 
COLERAINE. 
ye Henry Hervey Bruce, 
t 


} 


LONDONDERRY (CITY). 
Charles Edward Lewis. 


Benjamin Whitworth. 
MAYO COUNTY. 
John O’Connor Power, 





Rt. hon. Edward Gibson. 


Isaac Nelson. 





DUNGANNON. 
James Dickson. 


WATERFORD COUNTY. 
Henry Villiers Stuart, of 
Dromana, 
John Aloysius Blake. 


DUNGARVAN. 
Frank Hugh O’Donnell. 


WATERFORD (CITY). 
Richard Power, 


| Edmund Leamy. 


WESTMEATH COUNTY. 
Timothy Daniel Sullivan, 
Henry Joseph Gill. 


ATHLONE. 
q LONGFORD COUNTY. Sir John Ennis, bt. 
eorge Errington 
Justin McCarthy. J ry am: COUNTY. 
LOUTH COUNTY. 27 
Philip Callan, OnTY Garrett Michael Byrne. 
Alan Henry Bellingham. WEXFORD (BOROUGA). 
DUNDALK. Timothy Michael Healy. 
Charles Russell. NEW ROSS. 
DROGHEDA. John Edward Redmond. 


WICKLOW COUNTY. 


William Joseph Corbet, 
James Carlile M‘Coan, 
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Tuirp Sesston oF THE Twenty-SeconD PARLIAMENT OF THE 
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Great Brirarin AND IRELAND, 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





FIRST VOLUME OF SESSION 1882. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 7th February, 1882. 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
Prorogued from the 27th August 
to the 12th November, thence to the 
17th December, was again further Pro- 
rogued by Proclamation, as follows :— 
“BY THE QUEEN—A PROCLAMATION. 
“ Victoria R. 

“Whereas Our Parliament stands prorogued 
to Saturday the Seventeenth Day of December 
next: We, by and with the Advice of Our 
Privy Council, hereby issue Our Royal Pro- 
clamation, and publish and declare, that the 
said Parliament be further prorogued to Tuesday 
the Seventh Day of February One thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two; and We do 
hereby further, with the Advice aforesaid, 
declare Our Royal Will and Pleasure that the 
said Parliament shall, on the said Tuesday the 


VOL. OCLXVI. [rump szrizs.] 





Seventh Day of February One thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two, assemble and be holden 
for the Despatch of divers urgent and important 
Affairs ; And the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and 
the Commissioners for Shires and Burghs, of the 
House of Commons, are hereby required and 
commanded to give their Attendance accord- 
ingly, at Westminster, on the said Tuesday the 
Seventh Day of February One thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two. 

‘¢ Given at Our Court at Windsor, this Twenty- 
ninth Day of November, in the Year of our 
Lord One thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
one, and in the Forty-fifth Year of Our Reign. 

‘God save the Queen.”’ 


And the Paruiament having met 
accordingly, the Session was opened by 
Commission. 


Tue Hovse or Peers being met ; 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 


B 
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“That it not being convenient for Her 
eeshy to be personally here present this day, 

She has been pleased to cause a Commission 
under the Great Seal to be prepared, in order 
to the holding of this Parliament.” 


Then Five of the Lorps CommissIonERS 
—namely, The Lorp Cnancettor, The 
Lorp Hicx Stewarp (The Earl Sydney); 
* The Lorp CHampBertarn (The Earl of 
Kenmare); The Eart or Cork AND 
Orrery (Master of the Buckhounds), 
and The Lorp Monson (Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard)—being in their 
Robes, and seated on a Form placed be- 
tween the Throne and the Woolsack, 
commanded the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod to let the Commons know 
‘The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate Attendance in this House, 
to hear the Commission read.” 


Who being at the Bar, with their 
Speaker :—The Commission was read by 
the Clerk :—Then 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
Her Masesty’s Sprrecu to both Houses 
of Parliament, as follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“Tr is with much satisfaction that 
I again invite your advice and assist- 
ance in the conduct of public affairs, 


“T have given my approval to a 
marriage between my son Prince 
Leopold, Duke of Albany, and Her 
Serene Highness Princess Helen of 
Waldeck and Pyrmont. Ihave every 
reason to believe that this will be a 
happy union. 


“T continue in relations of cordial 
harmony with all foreign Powers. 


“The Treaty for the cession of 
Thessaly to the Greek Kingdom has 
now been executed in its main provi- 
sions. The transfer of sovereignty 
and of occupation was effected in a 
manner honourable to all concerned. 


“Tn concert with the President of 
the French Republic, I have given 
careful attention to the affairs of , 


{LORDS} 








Speech. 4 


Egypt, where existing arrangements 
have imposed on me special obliga- 
tions. I shall use my influence to 
maintain the rights already estab- 
lished, whether by the Firmans of the 
Sultan or by various international en- 
gagements, in a spirit favourable to 
the good government of the country 
and the prudent development of its 
institutions. 


“T have pleasure in informing you 
that the restoration of peace beyond 
the North-Western Frontier, together 
with continued internal tranquillity, 
plentiful seasons, and increase of the 
revenue, has enabled my Government 
in India to resume works of public 
utility which had been suspended, and 
to devote its attention to measures for 
the further improvement of the con- 
dition of the people. 

“The Convention with the Trans- 
vaal has been ratified by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly ; and I have seen 
no reason to qualify my anticipations 
of its advantageous working. 

“T have, however, to regret that, 
although hostilities have not heen re- 
newed in Basutoland, the country still 
remains in an unsettled condition. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“The Estimates for the service of 
the year are in an advanced stage of 
preparation, and will be promptly sub- 
mitted to you. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“My communications with France 
on the subject of a new Commercial 
Treaty have not been closed. They 
will be prosecuted by me, as I have 
already acquainted you, with a desire 
to conclude a Treaty favourable to 
extended intercourse between the two 
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_ nations, to whose close amity I attach 
so great a value. 

“The trade of the country, both 
domestic and foreign, has for some 
time been improving, and the mild- 
ness of the winter-season has been 
eminently suited to farming opera- 
tions. Better prospects are, I trust, 
thus opened for the classes immediately 
concerned in agriculture. 

“The public revenue, which is 
greatly, though not always at once, 
affected by the state of industry and 
commerce, has not yet exhibited an 
upward movement in proportion to 
their increased activity. 

“The condition of Ireland at this 
time, as compared with that which I 
described at the beginning of last year, 
shows signs of improvement; and en- 
courages the hope that perseverance 
in the course you have pursued will 
be rewarded with the happy results 
which are so much to be desired. 

** Justice has been administered with 
greater efficacy; and the intimidation, 
which has been employed to deter 
occupiers of land from fulfilling their 
obligations, and from availing them- 
selves of the Act of last Session, shows 
upon the whole a diminished force. 

“ My efforts, through the bounty of 
Providence, have been favoured by the 
abundance of the harvest in that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom. 


«Tn addition to a vigorous exertion 
of the provisions of the ordinary law, 
I have not hesitated, under the painful 
necessity of the case, to employ largely 
the exceptional powers intrusted to 
me for the protection of life and pro- 
perty by two Acts of the last Session. 

“You will be invited to deal with 


proposals for the establishment in the 
English and Welsh Counties of Local 


{Fznrvary 7, 1882} 
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Self-Government, which has so long 
been enjoyed by the towns; together 
with enlarged powers of administra- 
tion, and with financial changes which 
will give you an opportunity of con- 
sidering, both as to town and country, 
what may be the proper extent, and 
the most equitable and provident form, 
of contribution from Imperial taxes in 
relief of local charges. 

“These proposals, in so far as they 
are financial, will apply to the whole 
ot Great Britain. It will be necessary 
to reserve the case of Ireland for a 
separate consideration. 

“In connection with the general 
subject of local administration, I have 
directed a measure to be prepared and 
submitted to you for the reform of the 
ancient and distinguished Corporation 
of London, and the extension of Muni- 
cipal Government to the metropolis at 
large. 

“ Bills will again be laid before you 
with which, during the last Session, 
notwithstanding the length of its dura- 
tion and your unwearied labours, it 
was found impossible to proceed. IL 
refer particularly to those concerning 
Bankruptcy, the repression of Corrupt 
Practices at Elections, and the Con- 
servancy of Rivers and Prevention of 
Floods. 

“« Measures will also be proposed to 
you with respect to a Criminal Code 
and to the Consolidation and Amend- 
ment of the Laws affecting Patents. 


“The interests of some portions of 
the United Kingdom have suffered 
peculiarly, of late years, from the 
extreme pressure of the public busi- 
ness on your time and strength ; but 
I trust that, during this Session, you 
may be able to consider Bills which 
will be presented to you in relation to 

B2 
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the Law of Entail and to Educational 


Endowments in Scotland, and to im-| J 


proved means of Education in Wales. 


“T commend these and other sub- 
jects with confidence to your care; and 
it is my earnest prayer that your 
wisdom and energy may, under the 
blessing of God, prove equal to the 
varied and increasing needs of this 
extended Empire. 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 

PRAYERS. 


Rott oF tHE Lorps—Chester Herald 
attending in the absence of Garter King 
of Arms, delivered at the Table (in the 
usual manner) a List of the Lords 
Temporal in the Third Session of the 
Twenty-second Parliament of the United 
Kingdom: The same was ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
IRELAND. 


Writs and Returns electing the Earl 
of Kilmorey a Representative Peer for 
Treland in the room of the late Viscount 
Bangor, deceased, with the Certificate 
of the Olerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto: Delivered (on oath), 
and Certificate read. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
SCOTLAND. 


The Clerk of the Crown in Chancery 
delivered his Certificate that the Lord 
Polwarth had been elected a Representa- 
tive Peer for Scotland in the room of 
the Earl of Airlie, deceased. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had received (by post) from the Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland, 

Minutes of the election of the Lord 
Polwarth as one of the sixteen Peers of 
Scotland, 11th January 1882, in room 
of David Graham Drummond Earl of 
Airlie, deceased; and 

Separate Return by the Lord Clerk 
Register of certain Titles of Peerage 
called at said election, in right of which 
‘respectively no vote had been received 
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and counted at any election for fifty 
ears then last past (pursuant to Act 
14th and 15th Vict., chap. 87.): 
Ordered that the said Minutes of 
Election, &c. be printed. (No. 1.) 


NEW PEERS. 


William Montagu Marquess of Tweed- 
dale in the Peerage of Scotland having 
been created Baron Tweeddale of Yester 
in the county of Haddington in the 
Peerage of the United Kingdom—Was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


Donald James Baron Reay in the 
Peerage of Scotland, having been cre- 
ated Baron Reay of Durness in the 
county of Sutherland in the Peerage of 
the United Kingdom— Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


Sir Henry James Tufton, Baronet, 
having been created Baron Hothfield of 
Hothfield in the county of Kent—Was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, Ba- 
ronet, having been created Baron Tweed- 
mouth of Edington in the county of 
Berwick—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. ° 


The Earl of Kilmorey—Took the 
Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Douglas (Earl of Home), 
after the death of his father. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro formd, read 1°. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


The QuEEn’s SpeEcu reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Tue Eart or FINGALL: My Lords, 
in rising to move an humble Address in 
answer to the Speech of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, I have to ask that 
indulgence which your Lordships never 
refuse to one so young and wholly inex- 
perienced in Parliamentary life as I 
am. 

Your Lordships will have heard, with 
unqualified satisfaction, the announce- 
ment of the proposed marriage of His 
Royal Highness Prince Leopold, Duke 
of Albany, with Her Serene Highness 
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Princess Helena of Waldeck and Pyr- 
mont. A union which promises so much 
happiness cannot fail to win universal 
favour. And I feel certain that your 
Lordships will gladly avail yourselves 
of your privilege to be the first to pre- 
sent to Her Most Gracious Majesty and 
the Royal Family your respectful and 
most sincere congratulations on an event 
so pone to Her Majesty. 

am sure that it will have given your 
Lordships much pleasure to have heard 
that the long and difficult negotiations 
respecting the boundary between Greece 
and Turkey have been successfully con- 
cluded, and I think that your Lordships 
will all unite in the hope that the fine 
territory recently ceded to Greece may 
prosper under the government of its 
new rulers. 

Owing to the great importance of 
British interests in Egypt, I think your 
Lordships will be all of opinion that the 
rights which England has in that 
country should be maintained. 

My Lords, we must all regret that the 
negotiations for a Commercial Treaty 
with France have not so far proved suc- 
cessful. But we all, without distinction 
of Party, I am sure, would see with 
pleasure a satisfactory settlement of the 
matters in controversy, so that there 
should be nothing to interrupt the inti- 
mate relations of trade which have now 
for many years subsisted between us 
and our nearest neighbours. 

Having now briefly touched upon a 
variety of topics, I feel less diffidence in 
referring to that country to which it is 
my lot to belong, and with whose affairs 
I am most concerned. Her Majesty’s 
Speech deals with Ireland in a hopeful 
tone. My Lords, there is hope. Of 
course, throughout large districts Ireland 
is in a most unsettled state; but even in 
these districts there are signs of im- 
provement. There is a decrease in 
crime, evidence is more freely given, 
and the verdicts of the juries show that 
the farmers, who are themselves the 
principal sufferers from the outrages 
that are committed, are growing weary 
of the intimidation which they have so 
long endured. Law is steadily, if slowly, 
perhaps, asserting itself over violence 
and disorder, confidence appears to be 
somewhat reviving, and rents are be- 

inning to be more generally paid. 
esides, we may hope much from the 
influence of the Land Act, an excep- 
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tional but, I believe, necessary measure, 
without which the country would now 
be in a much more turbulent state than 
it actually is. As yet the Act has only 
been a few months in operation ; but, 
when it comes to be more fully under- 
stood, the increased value which it gives 
to the property of the tenant must tend 
to withdraw him from the ranks of the 
disaffected, as the result of further 
agitation would be to put in peril his 
newly acquired interest. But, my Lords, 
there are other districts which have 
been throughout, and still are, in a more 
fortunate condition. For instance, in 
the county of Meath, in which it is my 
good fortune to reside, matters have 
always been tolerably satisfactory. Land- 
lords and tenants go about their busi- 
ness or their amuséments as they did in 
former and happier times. In very 
many instances the old good relations 
between landlords and tenants have 
continued undisturbed. Of course, even 
here I must allow that there have been 
exceptions to this state of quiet which 
all must most sincerely regret. My 
Lords, my own belief is that a very 
large majority of the tenants of Ireland 
are peaceably and quietly disposed, and 
would be generally willing and ready to 
meet their obligations ; but, unfortu- 
nately, many of them allow themselves to 
be carried away by a small but violent 
minority supported chiefly from abroad. 
But I trust, my Lords, that the day is 
not far distant when the well-disposed 
majority will prevail, when order will 
be restored, and precautionary measures 
will become unnecessary. My fervent 
hope is that Ireland, at length allowed 
to be at rest, may enjoy a long period 
of prosperity and contentment. I should 
ill deserve the indulgence which your 
Lordships have extended to me if I were 
to trespass further on your patience. I 
beg to move an humble Address in 
answer to the Speech of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty as follows :— 


**Most Gracious SovEREIGN, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the most 
gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament. 

‘* We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Your Majesty has given your ap- 
proval to a marriage between your son Prince 
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Leopold, Duke of Albany, and Her Serene High- 
ness Princess Helen of Waldeck and Pyrmont, 
and that Your Majesty has every reason to 
believe that this will be a happy union. 

‘¢ We rejoice to hear that Your Majesty con- 
tinues in relations of cordial harmony with all 
foreign Powers. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the Treaty for the cession of Thessaly 
to the Greek Kingdom has now been executed 
in its main provisions, and that the transfer of 
sovereignty and of occupation was effected in a 
manner honourable to all concerned. 

“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that, in concert with the President of the French 
Republic, Your Majesty has given careful atten- 
tion to the affairs of Egypt, and that Your 
Majesty will use your influence to maintain the 
rights already established, whether by the Fir- 
mans of the Sultan or by various international 
engagements, in a spirit favourable to the good 
government of the country and the prudent 
development of its institutions. 

‘We learn with pleasure that the restoration 
of peace beyond the North-Western Frontier, 
together with continued internal tranquillity, 
plentiful seasons, and increase of the revenue, 
has enabled Your Majesty’s Government in 
India to resume works of public utility which 
had been suspended, and to devote its attention 
to measures for the further improvement of the 
condition of the people. 

“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform. 
ing us that the Convention with the Transvaal 
has been ratified by the Representative Assem- 
bly ; and that Your Majesty has seen no reason 
to qualify your anticipations of its advantageous 
working. 

““We share Your Majesty’s regret that, 
although hostilities have not been renewed in 
Basutoland, the country still remains in an 
unsettled condition. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Your Majesty’s communications with 
France on the subject of a new Commercial 
Treaty have not been closed, and that they will 
be prosecuted by Your Majesty with a desire to 
conclude a Treaty favourable to extended inter- 
course between the two nations. 


“We rejoice to learn that the trade of the 
country, both domestic and foreign, has for 
some time been improving, and that better 
_ prospects are opened for the classes immediately 
concerned in agriculture, although the public 
revenue has not yet exhibited an upward move- 
ment in proportion to the increased activity of 
industry and commerce. 
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“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the condition of Ireland exhibits 
signs of improvement; that justice has been 
administered with greater efficacy ; and that the 
intimidation which has been employed to deter 
occupiers of land from fulfilling their obliga- 
tions and from availing themselves of the Act of 
last Session shows upon the whole a diminished 
force. 


“‘ We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that we shall be invited to deal with 
proposals for the establishment in the English 
and Welsh Counties of Local Self-Government, 
together with financial changes applying to the 
whole of Great Britain; that a measure will be 
submitted to us for the reform of the ancient 
and distinguished Corporation of London, and 
the extension of Municipal Government to the 
metropolis at large, and that measures will 
again be laid before us concerning Bankruptcy, 
the repression of Corrupt Practices at Elections, 
and the Conservancy of Rivers and Prevention 
of Floods. 


““We humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to these 
measures and others which may be proposed to 
us, and we earnestly trust that the blessing of - 
God will attend and guide our deliberations.” 


Lorpv WENLOOK, in rising to second 
the Motion for an Address, said: My 
Lords, I have to claim the same kind 
indulgence as my noble Friend who has 
so ably moved it (the Earl of Fingall), 
as it is the first time I have risen to ad- 
dress your Lordships. 

My noble Friend has alluded with 
great satisfaction to the first part of the 
Speech, and I cannot but echo the ex- 
pression of respectful congratulations 
which has fallen from him as to Prince 
Leopold’s marriage. 

I concur, also, with the hope expressed 
by my noble Friend that the complicated 
affairs of Egypt may be quietly settled 
by the maintenance of existing arrange- 
ments and the success of the delicate 
and difficult negotiations that are now 
pending. 

As regards our own Oolonies and De- 
pendencies, we are glad to hear nothing 
but tidings of peace from India, where 
troubles so lately prevailed. When Par- 
liament separated, Afghanistan was the 
scene of civil war. Abdurrahman, whose 
authority had been recognized by the 
British Government, was face to face 
with his rival and foe, Ayoob Khan, who 
was in possession of Herat, had defeated 
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the forces of the Ameer at Candahar, 
and was threatening even Cabul. Since 
that time, Abdurrahman, who has dis- 
played administrative and military ca- 
pacity of a high order, has defeated and 
overthrown those hostile tribes who 
adhered to Ayoob Khan, has by a suc- 
cession of defeats driven him into Persia, 
and has established his authority over 
the whole of Afghanistan. Throughout 
these transactions Abdurrahman has 
shown himself to be anxious to be on 
friendly relations with the British Go- 
vernment. He has intimated to the 
British authorities, by a special Envoy to 
Simla, that he desires to visit the Vice- 
roy of India; there is no reason to doubt 
that his wish may be gratified; and, 
whatever Treaty or arrangements may 
be entered into, it is not likely that any- 
thing will occur to disturb our friendly 
relations. A great deal of these results 
is undoubtedly owing to the wise policy 
of withdrawing the British troops from 
the neighbourhood of Candahar. Physi- 
cally, the presence of a large body of 
British troops divided the country of 
Afghanistan into two portions, so that it 
was hardly possible for one established 
authority to exercise control at the dif- 
ferent points of Herat and Cabul. What- 
ever difference of opinion there may be 
as to the manner in which the policy 
was carried out, the end which all have 
in view has finally been acquired. On 
the North-West Frontier we have a 
friendly, a strong, and a united State. I 
believe that there is every prospect of 
peace and internal tranquillity reigning 
in Afghanistan, and statesmen of both 
Parties must hail with satisfaction the 
fact of this result being arrived at. 
Again, Her Majesty’s Speech conveys to 
us the information that now the Govern- 
ment of India are able to devote their 
energies towards the development of 
the resources of that country. Since the 
termination of the Afghan War there 
have not been such heavy charges on their 
Exchequer, and they are now able to 
devote the money formerly applied to 
the expenses of the war to purposes for 
which they are really intended. They 
have also heen able to attend most care- 
fully to the Report of the Famine Com- 
mission appointed by the late Govern- 
ment, and they have established an 
Agricultural Department from which 
much good is expected. It is also satis- 
factory to know that the noble Marquess 
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who is at the head of the affairs of India 
(the Marquess of Ripon) has, with the 
unanimous consent of the Indian Coun- 
cil, been able to repeal the law which 
shackled the freedom of the Vernacular 
Press, and has restored to it that free- 
dom of which it has been so long de- 
prived. The Vernacular Press does more 
than any other agency in the country to 
show the Government what the aspira- 
tions, the hopes, and the feelings of the 
Indian population really are. 

The Speech from the Throne turns 
next to the question of the Transvaal ; 
and it must be a matter of satisfaction 
to your Lordships that, without further 
bloodshed, peace has been restored in 
that part of the world. No doubt, in 
some parts of the country, especially on 
the Western Border, there is a certain 
amount of disturbance; but, on the 
whole, the Boers have thoroughly carried 
out the spirit of the Convention entered 
into between them and this country. At 
the meeting which they held to celebrate 
the formation of their own Government, 
the Suzerain’s health was cordially 
drunk, and the British Resident, who 
was present on the occasion, was well 
received. As regards Basutoland, it is 
a matter of regret that the country is 
still in an unsettled condition. The 
Cape Government are carrying out the 
award made by Sir Hercules Robinson ; 
and although some of the Basuto Chiefs 
have not fulfilled their engagements, 
and some districts are not yet under the 
authority of the Government, it is hoped 
that in time more peaceful arrangements 
will be come to between both parties. 

The Estimates to be presented to the 
House of Commons, to which Her 
Majesty next alludes in the Speech from 
the Throne, bring us away from foreign 
Powers and foreign Dependencies to the 
state of trade and agriculture in this 
country. It is a matter of congratu- 
lation that the trade of this country is 
reviving ; but at the time when trade 
first began to revive it did not. leave 
its signs immediately on the Revenue. 
There is every reason to hope, however, 
that in a short time the Revenue will 
exhibit symptoms of improvement. 

The agricultural depression has now 
lasted some years, and your Lordships 
will feel with me the deepest sympathy 
with those who have been engaged in 
agricultural occupations, and will enter- 
tain an earnest hope for the revival of 
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better seasons, which alone are able to 
bring about a better state of things in 
the agricultural districts. 

Then Her Majesty’s Speech fore- 
shadows the introduction of a measure 
for giving Local Self-Government to the 
counties; and there is no reason, as far 
as I am aware, why the counties should 
not have Local Self-Government as well 
as the towns. I infer it will be proposed 
that representative bodies shall be elected 
on the broad basis of giving proper re- 
presentation to owners and occupiers. 
The Speech also points to some system 
by which the incidence of local taxation 
can be shifted and distributed more 
equally on personal and real property. 
Next, the question of the Municipal 
Reform of London is referred to, and I 
trust some measure will be introduced 
which will be acceptable to all parties. 
Great importance attaches to the re- 
introduction of various Bills which had 
been dropped last Session, particularly 
the Bill for the Prevention of Floods. 
This reminds me of a well-known pas- 
sage by a Latin poet, beginning ‘‘ Jam 
satis ;’’ but I hope your Lordships will 
not apply those words to myself for a 
few minutes longer. The poet, speak- 
ing of the heavy rainfall which swelled 
the rivers and alarmed the inhabitants 
of the towns, went on thus— 

“ Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 
Seculum Pyrrhe nova monstra questree ; 
Omne cim Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes.”’ 

Now, my Lords, history repeats itself. 
It appears that the ‘“‘ grave seculum 
Pyrrhe” has returned and visited us 
with a persistency and a constancy most 
deplorable in its results. Now, unfor- 
tunately, I live in a part of the country— 
and there are many others similarly 
situated—where there are no lofty 
mountains, to which, on the appear- 
ance of these devastating floods, Proteus 
can drive his flocks and herds for safet 
and protection. Therefore it is that 
am most anxious for an immediate con- 
sideration of this measure. 

I am glad to hear the noble Earl who 
preceded me express his belief that, in 
regard to Ireland, the present time 
compares favourably with 12 months 
ago. I trust that the improvement will 
continue, and that in time peace and 
contentment will be restored to that dis- 
tracted country. Meanwhile, Scotland 
has not had that share of attention 
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which, in other circumstances, she might 
have looked for; but the Speech from 
the Throne mentions that measures are 
to be introduced for the amendment of 
the Laws relating to Entail and Educa- 
tional Endowments. A measure is also 
to be presented for improving the means 
of education in Wales. I hope some 
means will be devised for pressing for- 
ward all these measures, after mature 
deliberation in ‘‘ another place ;’’ and, in 
conclusion, I beg to thank your Lord- 
ships for the indulgent and patient man- 
ner in which you have listened to my 
remarks. I beg to second the Motion 
of my noble Friend. [See page 10. 

Toe Maravess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I can assure the noble Lord 
who has just sat down (Lord Wenlock), 
that, so far from being able to quote 
‘Jam satis”? against him on the plea 
of trying our patience, I could have 
listened to him a little longer, and I 
hope the ability he has shown on this 
occasion will continue to adorn our de- 
bates. Like the noble Earl who pre- 
ceded him (the Earl of Fingall), he has 
shown much quickness of appreciation. 
I must, however, confess that I could 
not help being struck by the circum- 
stance that while the gracious Speech 
from the Throne is remarkably long the 
speeches in support of it were unusually 
short; and there is no circumstance 
which more tends to convince me of the 
discernment and judgment of the noble 
Lords, and of their fitness for the posts 
for which they were selected, than their 
instinctive sense of the propriety of 
saying as little about the Speech from 
the Throne as possible. It is an ob- 
scure and wordy document, and even if 
I were inclined to take any hostile ac- 
tion upon it I should find it difficult to 
fasten upon any point sufficiently pre- 
cise upon which an Amendment could 
be moved. I hope, therefore, I shall 
be pardoned for rising thus early in the 
debate to say that we have no intention 
of taking any measures hostile to the 
—. of the Address moved by the 
noble Earl. We should do so, if we 
were to do so, with the more reluctance, 
as the Speech contains an announcement 
on which all Members of this House will 
join in congratulating themselves and 
the Sovereign. It was with great 
pleasure and satisfaction that we heard 
the announcement of the Duke of Al- 
bany’s marriage. He has been distin- 
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guished by all the qualities which have 
made the Royal Family dear to the 
people of this country; he has shown 
on more than one occasion an earnest 
desire to use for the public service his 
great hereditary talents; and I am 
convinced that in this critical and mo- 
mentous period of his life he will be fol- 
lowed by the sympathy and good wishes 
of Parliament and of the people of this 
country. My Lords, there is in the 
Royal Speech an allusion to one sub- 
ject—I can hardly call it more than an 
allusion—which, at the present moment, 
is of pressing anxiety and interest. Yet, 
though it is of pressing interest, it is 
one on which your Lordships, although 
desiring some information, will not be 
inclined to express yourselves at great 
length or in much detail. I see that in 
France the First Minister of the Re- 
public has expressed a desire that all 
discussions on the subject of Egyptian 
policy should be put off for a fort- 
night. No opportunity has occurred 
of expressing a similar wish in this 
country ; but I think, on the whole, 
that it will be better not to enter 
closely into the matter when what we 
say may have a tendency to affect nego- 
tiations which are pending. I only wish, 
therefore, to notice some points in respect 
of which, on a future occasion, we shall 
feel disposed to ask for, and hope to 
receive, explanations from the Ministers 
of the Crown. The control which the 
late Government accepted from the 
Khedive, and to which only they gave 
their consent, was purely a financial 
control. But if I understand rightly 
the Joint Nate, of which copies have 
appeared in the newspapers, something 
more than a plain financial control has 
been asserted and supported by inti- 
mations of a somewhat menacing cha- 
racter. Rumour asserts that such an in- 
terpretation has been disavowed and will 
be abandoned. At all events, we shall 
await with anxiety, whenever it seems to 
be expedient, for explanation of the 
reasons which induced the Government 
to give this expansion to the share 
which they already possessed in the 
guiding of the destinies of Egypt. There 
are other matters, too, about which 
rumours have been abroad, and in 
respect of which we shall in due time, 
no doubt, receive satisfactory assurances. 
When the late Government interfered 
in the affairs of Egypt it did so with the 
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concurrence and authority of the Porte ; 
and I hold that in the present state of 
things no interference with Egyptian af- 
fairs which is not protected by a similar 
authority will be safe or likely to prosper. 
It is said that the authority of the Porte 
has been distinctly repudiated. I hope 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
will be in a position to tell us that 
rumour is incorrect, for I am sure no 
greater mistake could be committed by 
this country than to place in opposition 
to European influences the impulses 
—the unguided and uncontrolled im- 
pulses—of Mussulman fanaticism. But 
if difficulties have arisen in the working 
of a scheme which I believe to have 
been originally beneficial, and which 
the Government themselves admit to 
have been beneficial, I cannot but feel 
it is because attempts have been made 
to work it under conditions and in a 
spirit somewhat different from that in 
which it was originally commenced. In 
particular, cordial relations with the 
great German Powers and hearty co- 
operation with the Sultan were the con- 
ditions under which the interference of 
the late Government in the affairs of 
Egypt, so far as it went, took place. 
The unfortunate utterances of the 
Prime Minister some two years ago, 
and the more recent conduct of the Go- 
vernment in Turkish affairs, have tended 
to separate this country from the great 
German Powers, and still more have 
tended to weaken our influence in 
Constantinople, and thus added to the 
difficulties in satisfactorily solving the 
problem which Egypt has presented to 
us. I hope, however, that we may hear 
from the Government that they are pre- 
pared, whenever they think right—I do 
not ask the noble Earl to speak to- 
night, pending negotiations may make 
it difficult for him to do so—to co-ope- 
rate with the Sultan, and to recognize 
fully the position which the Sultan oc- 
cupies in respect of Egypt ; that they are 
prepared to maintain our good relations 
with France; to walk side by side with 
France so long as the respective paths 
of policy are parallel; but that we 
reserve to ourselves entire liberty to 
diverge whenever the maintenance of 
the interests which England has in the 
East demand that we should adopt 
a policy required specially to protect 
those interests. There is one thing 
more which I would press upon the 
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Government. I have heard remarks 
about the application of the European 
Concert to the management of Egypt. 
In one sense there is no doubt that the 
Powers have an interest in Egypt, as 
guarantors under the Treaties of Paris 
and Berlin, and they have commer- 
cial interests in the question of the 
liquidation and of the judicial tribunals, 
which we have recognized. But it is 
possible to recognize their claims, to 
admit that other Powers have some in- 
terest in Egypt to too great an extent, 
for if you assemble a Congress to nego- 
tiate on the basis that they have the 
same interests in Egypt that we have at 
present, you will be exposed to the dan- 
ger arising from that admission, and 
this demand will be made against you. 
It will be said that the Suez Canal is the 
property of Egypt, and ought to be de- 
clared incapable of being used by one 
of the Great Powers when it is at war 
with another. In other words, that the 
Suez Canal shall be neutralized. I need 
hardly tell your Lordships what will be 
the fatal results of that policy. It would 
land England in this position—that she 
would be cut off from the shortest way 
to India, whilst Russia was close to 
Herat—the very portals of our Indian 
Empire. I know not what dangers mili- 
tary men may anticipate. But I feel cer- 
tain that to retain our position in India, 
and maintain our authority among the 
population, in such a condition of 
things would be a task of no ordinary 
peril. My Lords, passing from Egypt, 
there is not much on which I can use- 
fully dwell. I admire the ingenuity of 
the noble Lord who seconded the Motion 
in making so large, so marked, and so 
very interesting a portion of his speech 
turn on the paragraph which refers to the 
North-Western Frontier. Considering 
the speech we all read the other day of 
General Skobeleff, and considering the 
steady advance of Russia in Central 
Asia, it required no little courage in the 
noble Lord to congratulate us on the 
condition of things outside the North- 
West Frontier. Then, my Lords, we 
come to the interesting information 
that communications with France have 
not been closed. I presume they will 
never be closed. But 1 imagine that these 
words must be taken as an indication that 
the expectations of the Government of 
coming to an agreement with France on 
commercial subjects are not of the most 
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sanguine kind. I will only say upon 
that matter that I hope the Government 
will adhere to their resolution not to 
make any Treaty worse than the Treaty 
at present in force, and that they will 
remember the great advantages which 
may result in the future from having 
the hands of this country absolutely free 
to deal with its Tariff as it pleases. 
Then, my Lords, we come to much in- 
teresting information to the effect that 
‘the mildness of the winter-season has 
been eminently suited to farming ope- 
rations.” It is quite evident that the 
attention of the Prime Minister has been 
recently turned to agricultural questions ; 
and, having on that subject’ made cer- 
tain novel discoveries, he hastens to 
make them, with a generous mind, a pre- 
sent to your Lordships. I have no 
doubt your Lordships will be struck 
with their novelty and value. But if it is 
the desire of Ministers that useful in- 
formation is to be conveyed in Queen’s 
Speeches he might have gone on to fur- 
nish us with further remarks of the 
like nature. We might as well have 
been told that the London fogs are emi- 
nently detrimental to household furni- 
ture. Passing from that point and still 
harping on agriculture, the author of the 
Speech has produced a paragraph which 
seems to assert that the efforts which 
Her Majesty’s Government have made 
have been attended with abundant har- 
vests in Ireland; but they can hardly 
have arrived at that pitch of self-com- 
placency. Whether it is meant that 
the abundant harvest was due to those 
efforts or not I do not know. At any 
rate, the English of the paragraph, so 
far as it goes, seems hardly to admit of 
any other interpretation. But I cannot 
help thinking that, with the exception 
of that striking piece of information as 
to the influence of the Government on 
the harvest, the paragraphs with re- 
spect to Ireland are singularly jejune. 
One would have imagined that the 
things which were going on in Ire- 
land were matters of no serious interest 
—that there were no formidable diffi- 
culties presenting themselves to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that all was 
very much in an ordinary condition. 
The Government, in fact, seems scarcely 
to be aware that since this House last 
parted a great transformation scene has 
taken place. When we left we did so 
having passed a Bill with respect to 
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which we received the most earnest and 
the most confident assurances that it 
would have no detrimental effect on the 
property of the landlords in Ireland. 
The noble Lord (the Lord Privy Seal) 
told us it would not take any money 
from the landlords. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack (Lord 
Selborne) told us that the landlords 
would not be injured but benefited by 
the measure. Similar language was 
used in the other House, and, in fact, 
the whole of the debates upon the Bill 
were conducted upon this understanding 
—that no considerable or general re- 
duction of rents would be the conse- 
quence of the Bill. If that assumption 
was not made the main argument used 
from the Treasury Bench and the House 
of Commons, the arguments were abso- 
lutely unmeaning; and it was on the 
faith of these assurances that your 
Lordships passed many provisions to 
which otherwise you would certainly 
have taken exception. I have no doubt 
of the sincerity of the noble Lords 
who used those arguments. They, no 
doubt, believed what they said; but 
they seem to me to have taken little, 
if any, trouble to acquaint themselves 
with the opinions of other Members 
of the Government, because I find 
that, while they were thus asserting 
that a general reduction of rents would 
not be the result of the Bill—or, at any 
rate, a few months afterwards—their 
own Law Officer, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, appearing as the Govern- 
ment candidate on the hustings, made 
diametrically opposite assertions. I find 
he said this— 

“Was the Land Act passed because rents 
were too low? No. It was passed because 
the fact had been forced on the attention of the 
Legislature of Great Britain that the vast bulk 
of land in this country was excessively over- 
rented. If the present rents had been fair 
there would have been no need for the Act; 
it was simply because it was demonstrated that 
rents throughout the country were too large 
that it had become necessary to pass the Land 
Act at all.” 


Now, if that statement is not diametri- 
cally opposite to the assurances upon 
which we passed the Bill there is no 
meaning in the English language. That 
is not the only point with regard to 
which we have a right to complain. 
We have to complain further that, in 
the execution of the Act, Her Majesty’s 
Government paid no heed to the as- 
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surances which induced the House 
to pass the Bill. The Bill was noto- 
riously one containing provisions for 
vesting large and despotic and uncon- 
trolled powers in Commissioners, and 
on the appointment of suitable men to 
those offices the successful working of 
the Bill depended. If the Government 
had meant that the Bill should be an 
impartial one; if they believed that it 
would fulfil the assurances which were 
given as to its character in both Houses 
of Parliament, they would have ap- 
pointed impartial men to administer it. 
Instead of that, they appointed men 
like Professor Baldwin, who had al- 
ready deeply pledged himself on the 
side adverse to the landlords, and whose 
conduct had been the subject of animad- 
version in this House, and, moreover, 
not mainly on this side of the House. In 
some cases they appointed tenant far- 
mers from the very districts where 
justice was to be administered, and 
in one case they actually appointed 
a man who stood by the side of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland when 
he was uttering the sentiments I have 
just read to your Lordships. It is 
impossible, under those circumstances, 
to contend that they made impartial 
appointments ; and if the action of the 
Bill has been such as to falsify all 
that they undertook, and all they as- 
sured the House upon the subject, the 
result has flowed from the recklessness 
or the partizanship with which these 
appointments have been made. My 
Lords, if you could have been told in 
this House that one of the Chief Com- 
missioners would commence the ad- 


ministration of his duties by announcing 


that it was the mission of the Commis- 
sion to provide that existing tenants 
should live and thrive on their lands, 
and if it had been announced to you, 
as Professor Baldwin subsequently de- 
cided, that it was the capacity of the 
tenant, and not the capacity of the land, 
that was to be the measure of the rent, 
I apprehend that your decision would 
have been different from what it has 
been. You were kept in the dark as to 
the real nature and intention of the 
Bill, and the ruin of large numbers of 
the landlords of Ireland has been the 
result. My Lords, there is another dis- 
enchantment which this state of things 
has borne upon us—another disappoint- 
ment of the promises and assurances by 
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which we were over-persuaded last July 
and August. We were told that the 
Bill was to bring peace to Ireland. We 
were told—the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack said, and there is no 
more sincere man in this House—that it 
was to be a compensation for the land- 
lords, that they were to exercise the 
rights that were left to them without the 
hindrances which force and insurrection 
at one time opposed to them. But what 
is the actual state of Ireland as we see it 
now? The noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Fingall) tells us he sees signs of 
improvement. That may be so in 
his district; but I hear from other 
noble Lords from other districts in Ire- 
land that there are not only no signs 
of improvement, but that matters are 
worse. If matters have improved in one 
district, they have become worse in 
another. What is the condition of 
things at this moment? Rents are not 
paid. Attempts made to pay them are 
visited with outrages of the most for- 
midable kind, and attempts to collect 
them are hindered by murder. Through- 
out large parts of the country the law of 
the Land League reigns undisputed, 
and all attempts to execute the law, 
unless sustained by armed force, are 
absolutely vain. It cannot be laid to 
the charge of Her Majesty’s Government 
that they have not made efforts of a 
kind, however ill-judged or ill-directed, 
to restrain this evil. One of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown stated during the Re- 
cess that coercion was natural to the 
Tories. If it is not natural to the 
Liberals, I can only say that they accli- 
matize to it very readily. Since the 
Revolution, I imagine that Parlia- 
ment has never met under such cir- 
cumstances as are existing now. Has 
there been a time when the Representa- 
tives of the people have been detained 
in prison by the authority of ‘a Minister 
of the Crown under a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act at the time when 
Parliament met? Has there ever been 
such a thing as 60,000 men being found 
necessary to keep up the faint vestiges 
of order now remaining in Ireland? 
Has there ever been a time when 500 
men have been kept in prison simply on 
the authority of a Minister, without 
trial or proof of guilt? Has it ever 
been the case that the Government, 
without authority, without warrant of 


law, trusting, I suppose, to the passing 
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of a Bill of Indemnity by Parliament, 
which Parliament will, no doubt, most 
readily grant, has seized newspapers by 
its own authority, and not only in Ire- 
land, but also in this country, and in 
such a manner that it could not have 
known before seizure what they con- 
tained? Yet, notwithstanding this state 
of coercion, a terribly grave state of 
things prevails, of which this coercion is 
a symptom ; but I do not quote it for the 
pone of saying that it is unnecessary. 

must leave that to the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown; but I do put it 
for the purpose of showing to you that 
your message of peace has not succeeded 
—that you have not moved forward a 
single step in the policy of conciliation 
to which you have sacrificed the for- 
tunes of the landlords of Ireland. I 
cannot help thinking that if your policy 
has not succeeded in Ireland, and if 
your coercion has failed to produce the 
effects which were hoped for, it is be- 
cause you have mistaken the applica- 
bility and value of the remedy which 
you asked Parliament to place in your 
hands. It might be well to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act and imprison the 
Leaders at the commencement of the 
agitation, and before the poison which 
they disseminated had spread; but now 
there is no need for those whom you 
have placed in Kilmainham Gaol to 
teach the people of Ireland how the law 
may be set at defiance, and how the rights 
of property may be disregarded with 
impunity—that is being taught them 
every day by the impotency of the Go- 
vernment themselves. The people of 
Ireland are learning that more surely 
and more rapidly from what takes place 
constantly in every district in Ireland, 
from the gradual ruin of the Irish land- 
lords, and from the 18 months of anarchy 
which has prevailed in that country, 
than they would ever learn it from the 
most eloquent and most ingenious utter- 
ances of Mr. Dillon or of Mr. Parnell. 
I confess that in these circumstances I 
have seen with regret that Her Majesty’s 
Speech promises no measures more effec- 
tive than those indicated in the verbose 
sentences which we have heard read. I 
had hoped that, in view of the injury 
which the Land Act has undoubtedly 
inflicted upon the Irish landlords, an 
effort would have been made to provide 
a means of securing in one form or 
another, by purchase or otherwise, 
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ecuniary compensation to those who 
as been stripped of their property in 
order to forward some great Govern- 
ment aim of public policy. I had 
hoped that some effort would have been 
made at least to redeem the assurances 
on which Parliament had been in- 
duced to pass this measure, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
condescended to look with pity upon 
the sufferings of the victims of their 
action. I had hoped that in the un- 
exampled state of things in Ireland—a 
state of things which I believe is unex- 
ampled in the history of that country 
and in that of other civilized nations in 
the world, a state of things which would 
not have been allowed to exist for six 
months, I do not say under strong Mo- 
narchies like Austria and Germany, but 
in the free Republics of France and 
America—some steps would have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 

revent the utter ruin of the landlords. 

, however, looked in vain in the Speech 
from the Throne for any promise that 
went beyond a declaration of an inten- 
tion to persevere in the course which 
they have hitherto pursued, which is to 
let anarchy have its way, and to merely 
offer a feeble sop to those whom they 
hope to conciliate because they are un- 
ol to conquer them. Any further de- 
lay in an attempt to restore order in that 
country, even if it were pleaded for by 
the Government, would, I am satisfied, 
not be permitted by Parliament or by 
the country. We have had too much de- 
lay in this matter already. If vigorous 
measures had been taken 18 months ago 
this conflagration of lawlessness and an- 
archy would never have spread as it has 
done throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Parliament feels, and the 
country feels, that the longer we wait 
the further the evil will go and the more 
unmanageable it will become unless it 
be grappled with at once—not by mere 

erseverance in the feeble course which 
oe been pursued, but by means of vigor- 
ous measures suited to an abnormal 
and terrible situation, which, if permitted 
to exist much longer, will attain such 
proportions that no Government what- 
ever will be able to grapple with it. 
Capital is more and more leaving the 
country, the seeds of just resentment 
are being sown in the breasts of those 
classes of Irishmen which have hitherto 
been loyal and steady to the Crown 
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of England, and a profound contempt 
is arising for the powers of the Go- 
vernment and for the majesty of the 
law which is taking the of that 
hatred of the law which the Irish 
peasant used to feel ; and if there is any 
more delay in re-asserting the power of 
the law these evils will have passed the 

oint at which it is possible for them to 
a cured. I am convinced that, in spite 
of the feeble utterances of the Speech 
from the Throne, Parliament and the 
country will resolutely demand that the 
Government shall make due provision to 
meet the calamities of which the policy 
and the doctrines the Government preach 
have been the cause. 

Eart GRANVILLE; My Lords, it is 
satisfactory to me to know that there is, 
at all events, one point on which the 
noble Marquess and myself are in accord. 
I can very heartily join the noble Mar- 
quess in concurring in the satisfaction 
which was expressed by the noble Earl 
who moved and by the noble Baron who 
seconded the Address with so much 
ability and judgment, and in a tone so 
acceptable to the House, with regard to 
the approaching marriage of Prince 
Leo old. I entirely concur in what the 
noble Marquess said in reference to the 
character and the capacity of the Prince, 
and I am happy to say that the con- 
current evidence from all quarters gives 
us every reason to expect that the illus- 
trious lady who is about to become his 
bride, for which position she is so well 
fitted, both by her education and by her 
personal qualities, will share the fate of 
those other foreign Princesses who have 
adopted this countryas their own through 
their marriage with the Queen’s sons, 
and who have been received by the 
people of this nation with great attach- 
ment and affection. I must, however, 
now turn to a different matter. Hume, 
when he published the second edition 
of his History of England, stated that he 
had omitted all superlatives in order to 
strengthen his style. I do not think the 
noble Marquess opposite thinks that a 
good way of strengthening his style, 
whether addressing your Lordships here 
or speaking to large assemblages in 
different parts of the country. We 
have had a very difficult task before us 
in Ireland, and the Prime Minister has 
appealed to the country to support the 
Government in the discharge of the 
difficult duties which they have under- 
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taken in governing that country; and, 
with but few exceptions, I believe that 
the country is willing to give them the 
support they ask for. I am bound to 
say that the Irish landlords, who naturally 
had some ground for feeling discontented 
with the operation of the Land Act, and 
who have criticized the action of the 
Government—I see some of them here 
now—have in a most manly manner 
adopted the law passed by Parliament, 
and have agreed to support the Govern- 
ment in the measures which were neces- 
sary for putting that Act into execution. 
I cannot, however, say as much for 
some of the Leaders of the Conservative 
Party in this country. They have cer- 
tainly said that the Government ought 
to be supported in the matter ; but their 
only mode of tendering that support 
was to heap every kind of vituperation 
upon the law of the land—a law which 
they themselves, from wise and states- 
manlike motives, had agreed to pass, 
and to hold up to every sort of obloquy 
the Government which was pledged to 
carry into effect those measures of re- 
pression which were necessary to main- 
tain the law ofthe land. The noble Mar- 
quess has, to my great surprise, repeated 
a statement which I have seen made by 
persons of lessimportance than himself, to 
the effect that since the Rebellion Ireland 
was never in such a state as she is now. 
I beg your Lordships to read a speech 
of the noble Lord’s father behind me— 
when he was Lord Stanley, and an- 
other of Earl Grey—showing the state 
of that country during the agitation 
against tithes. His description of Ire- 
land then was infinitely worse than 
anything can truly be said of it now. 
As to a comparison, it is almost impos- 
sible to compare the two. Moreover, I 
am happy to say that the condition now 
bears favourable comparison with what 
it was at this time last year. The noble 
Marquess says that he is differently in- 
formed, and that he believes that the 
condition of the country has not im- 
proved during the year. I can only 
look at the statistics which have been 
furnished to me, which show that, 
— aside the item of threatening 
etters, in January of last year, when 
the outrages had fallen to a very small 
figure, concurrently with a cessation of 
evictions and of attempts to get them 
the number of outrages was about five 
more than it was this January. In 
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December, 1881, however, the outrages 
were 40 fewer than they were in De- 
cember, 1880, when again they were 
infinitely less than they were in the 
December of the previous year. These 
figures show some improvement, at all 
events, although, perhaps, not such an 
improvement as we had looked and had 
hoped for. There can be no doubt, 
moreover, that there has been a great 
improvement in the administration of 
justice in Ireland, and that juries in the 
North and South of the country are 
doing their duty. Absolutely, at this 
moment, there is no open resistance to 
the force of the Government in Ireland. 
The noble Marquess, with that reckless- 
ness of assertion to which he sometimes 
gives way, says we have 60,000 troops 
in Ireland. There ought to be 60,000 
if they were wanted; but it happens 
there are only 30,000, with the addition 
of the police. We ought to welcome 
improvement when it comes, and avoid 
all exaggeration when the facts them- 
selves are quite sufficient to excite the 
deepest anxiety. The noble Marquess 
went into a violent attack upon the Go- 
vernment for having obtained the pas- 
sage of the Land Act by your Lordships 
under false pretences. It is true that 
certain Members of the Government 
stated their belief, gathered from a sort 
of general evidence given before the 
Duke of Marlborough’s Commission, 
that the number of cases in Ireland in 
which rents are too high was small ; but 
I did not understand the argunient. He 
has talked of logic ; but I do not see the 
logic of his argument. If the excessive 
rents of a few landlords were sufficient 
to justify the passing of the Act, how 
could that qualification be diminished 
by the fact that a larger number of 
excessive rents existed? ‘The noble Mar- 
quess made a violent attack upon the 
Commissioners who are acting in ad- 
ministering the law. Now, I admit it 
is the duty of Members of either House 
of Parliament to take up any cases of 
gross miscarriage of justice; but they 
ought to be exceedingly sure of the facts 
and grounds upon which they proceed. 
The noble Marquess said that the Sub- 
Commissioners have been improperly 
appointed. My information is not to 
that effect. I am told by Mr. Forster 
that with regard to the legal members 
he acted on the best information he 
could get, and the grade of the lawyers 
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who undertook the duty is higher than 
could be expected. With regard to the 
practical men, my right hon. Friend 
also appointed the best he could get, 
and he took care to have personal in- 
terviews with everyone he appointed ; 
the principles upon which he went being 
that they should be men of high charac- 
ter, that they should have a knowledge 
of the land, and that they should be 
known by persons competent to speak 
for them as men of sufficient courage to 
resist pressure on one side or the other. 
And it is to be observed that their con- 
duct has been complained of not by the 
landlords only, but by the tenants of 
Ireland, which is very natural. There- 
fore, I think your Lordships in this 
House, representing, as you do, solely 
and exclusively one side of the question, 
should be very cautious in bringing 
charges against men who, we are bound 
to assume, to the best of their ability 
administer the law of the land. I do 
not think the noble Marquess should 
have brought such a charge as he did 
against Professor Baldwin, putting 
words into his mouth which have been 
distinctly and publicly repudiated by 
him. My Lords, there is one point on 
which we do not know what the con- 
struction will be—it is at this moment 
under appeal in the High Court of Ap- 
peal in Ireland. But there is another 
point of importance upon which I should 
like to say a word. On an average, 
rents have been reduced something like 
25 per cent. I am perfectly certain that 
in parts of England landlords have been 
obliged to make a reduction to that ex- 
tent. [A noble Lorp: For 15 years. ]} 
Well, but Mr. Parnell and his friends, 
on the ground of American competition, 
object to having the rents fixed for so 
long a time. Your Lordships ought to 
remember that it is the worst cases of 
high rental that have crowded first into 
these Courts, showing that there is more 
hope of a good landlord coming to terms 
with his tenants. I own that in follow- 
ing tentatively the speech of the noble 
Marquess, I could not make out whether 
he was not occasionally complaining of 
the Government applying too much 
coercion. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
made no complaint of the employment 
of coercion. I referred to coercion to 
show the utter failure of the ‘‘ message 
of peace and conciliation.” 
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Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Mar- 
quess says he did not complain of coer- 
cion. What, then, did he mean by his 
allusion to a Bill of Indemnity? The 
noble Marquess says that we did not 
begin soon enough. But in this country 
it is necessary to proceed according to 
legal rights. There is no doubt that 
the Land League at first did act ille- 
gally; but the illegality was that of 
advising the tenants, and could only be 
dealt with by the ordinary processes 
of law; but their position changed 
when they did that which clearly showed 
that they conspired not merely to advise 
the tenants not to pay rents, but to in- 
timidate them from doing so. When 
we prosecuted the Leaders we failed, and 
it is quite clear that the same course of 
proceeding wouid have failedagain. It 
was only when they changed their course 
that the Government were enabled to 
act. The Proclamation gave no new 
power. It only announced the inten- 
tion of the Government—and they have 
not shrank from it—to resort to coer- 
cion. I do not know what are the 
increased measures of coercion which 
have been only faintly alluded to by 
the noble Marquess; but that we will 
exercise all the ordinary powers of the 
law and all the exceptional powers given 
them by Parliament as long as it is 
necessary to do so I can, on behalf of 
the Government, distinctly state. We 
continue to rely, however, on the bene- 
ficial effect which the Land Act will 
have—it has been, I think, only six 
months in operation, and it is impossible 
for the tenants as yet to be fully aware 
of its advantages. The noble Marquess 
found nothing satisfactory in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech. But there was one sub- 
ject which I should have thought would 
have given him satisfaction, and that is 
the revival of trade in this country. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
expressed satisfaction with the mild 
weather. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Mar- 
quess seems to consider the mildness of 
the weather as entirely apart from the 
question of agriculture. 1 should have 
thought that the revival of trade would 
have been a subject of satisfaction to 
him, as it undoubtedly should be. Not 
only have the Returns of railway traffic 
and the official trade Returns increased, 
but there has been an increase in the 
production of iron and woollens, and 
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the revenue from stamps is increasing. 
I really should have thought that the 
noble Marquess would have seized with 
avidity that passage in order to give 
what he and Sir Stafford Northcote have 
said throughout the Recess on the sub- 
ject of Free Trade, and that which is 
somewhat fancifully called Fair Trade. 
If Sir Stafford Northcote has not changed 
his opinions, I have not the slightest 
doubt as to what his opinions are; but 
I have the greatest possible doubts of 
what the noble Marquess may think 
upon the subject. Why, last year in 
this House he made a speech in which 
he appeared to my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
myself to unfurl the standard of Pro- 
tection and Reciprocity, and subse- 
quently repudiated all sympathy witli 
reciprocity or retaliation. But he no 
sooner goes into the country in the 
autumn than he avows his sympathy 
with a system of imposing duties on 
what he called luxuries in order to 
bring other countries to reduce their 
Tariffs. This seems to me to be a very 
good instance of that principle of Re- 
ciprocity which in the House of Lords 
he had entirely repudiated. There is 
one part of the speech of the noble 
Marquess with which I am happy to 
agree—I am happy when I can agree 
with him in anything—and that is with 
regard to the French Treaty. Your 
Lordships may remember that last year 
the House of Commons on two occasions 
= expression to the opinion that a 

reaty should be concluded ; but that it 
should be at least as favourable to the 
commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries as that which now exists. I have 
read with great interest two able letters of 
Lord Grey, and have always been much 
of his opinion as to the disadvantage 
of negotiating Treaties of Commerce. 
Where I disagree with him is in his 
assertion that the exception to the rule 
in 1860 was bad, and that there have 
been no favourable results from that 
Treaty. The result has been an im- 
mensely increased trade between the 
two countries, the creation of vested 
Free Trade interests in France, and an 
increased friendly feeling between the 
two countries. It is not true that it 
has been followed by largely increased 
protective duties, the fact being the 
reverse. Nearly all the European 
Tariffs are lower than they were in 
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1860. I do not so much value the re- 
newal of the Treaty on economical as 
on political grounds. If the French 
raise their duties against us, no Free- 
trader can doubt that while it is bad 
for both, it is infinitely worse for France 
than for us, and gives us a positive and 
increasing advantage in the neutral mar- 
kets of the world. But I shall be glad 
if the Treaty is renewed on acceptable 
terms by us. The system exists, sta- 
bility and continuity are important to 
the trades of both countries; and I am 
afraid that if trade is curtailed it will 
be difficult to avoid some recriminations 
and unreasonable irritation on one side 
or the other. I may add that I agree 
with Mr. W. H. Smith in what he said 
the other day, that if people thought 
it to their advantage to increase their 
protective duties, we have no right to 
complain of their doing that which they 
think right for themselves. What would 
be unfriendly to us, who open our arms 
to their commerce, would be to place 
us in a worse situation than those 
who have less favourable Tariffs as re- 
gards France. Now, the noble Mar- 
uess attacked us on the subject of 
oreign affairs. He made a great attack 
upon this Government for having elimi- 
nated the sympathy of all Europe from 
Turkey, and for our having lost the in- 
fluence with Turkey which we ought 
to possess. All I can say is that 
the influence of the late Government 
in Turkey, as described in official docu- 
ments, was absolutely ni/. The noble 
Marquess, it is recorded, failed in 
every way to get anything done by 
the help of that Concert of Europe 
which he says we have eliminated, 
but by the aid of which we have ob- 
tained a settlement of two most im- 
portant things. The noble Marquess 
again said that he did not wish to raise 
any unnecessary discussion, and imme- 
diately with regard to Egypt he pro- 
ceeded to raise a number of invidious 
points based upon rumours in London 
from Paris, Cairo, and other quarters. 
These rumours were sometimes of a 
contradictory kind, and I cannot help 
thinking that the noble Marquess has 
been led away by them. I have now 
to make some remarks on the observa- 
tions of the noble Marquess with respect 
to Egypt. We have been accused of 
wantonly breaking the continuity of 
foreign affairs. The contrary is the 
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fact. We have observed it faithfully, 
except in some cases, such as Afghan- 
istan and South Africa, where we con- 
ceived it absolutely essential to reverse 
what had been done. A change was 
made by the noble Marquess in the 
policy which had been adopted by his 
own Government and by previous ones 
in the affairs of Egypt. It was after 
the announcement of our occupation of 
Cyprus. The French were profoundly 
irritated at the announcement of that 
secret Convention, and one of the most 
eminent public men of France declared 
that if the Chambers had been sitting 
war would have ensued. In the com- 
munications which passed on African 
questions, it may reasonably be pre- 
sumed that the noble Marquess was 
in some degree influenced by the natu- 
ral desire to soothe that irritation. 
After the late Khedive had been de- 
osed, for dismissing the English and 

rench Ministers, the Anglo-French 
Controllers were, for the first time, ap- 
pointed by both of the respective Go- 
vernments. This was the system which 
we found in force in 1880. We did not 
think it necessary to examine too closely 
the merits of the arrangement. It had, 
undoubtedly, worked admirably for the 
finances and administration of Egypt. 
It is very much to the honour of the 
English and French Governments that, 
notwithstanding a change of Govern- 
ment here, and several changes in 
France, by the straightforward conduct 
of the Home Governments and the local 
representatives, the work has been 
so smoothly done. Last autumn, how- 
ever, a military pronunciamiento took 
place, and with some success. There 
was much uneasiness, and at last, I was 
informed, on the authority of our repre- 
sentatives, that there was so much mis- 
conception and misconstruction of our 
future policy in Egypt, that it was neces- 
sary that an authentic explanation of it 
should be given. I therefore addressed 
a despatch to Sir Edward Malet on the 
4th of November—a despatch which 
was published by Cherif Pasha. Some 
time later a change of Ministry occurred 
in France. In the meantime the dis- 
cipline of the Army in Egypt did not 
appear to be improved. There were 
rumours of all sorts of intrigues. It 
was said that the Notables, to whom 
we wished well, were tending to a course 
inconsistent with international engage- 
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ments. The Khedive made no request 
for assistance, but was stated to see the 
future with apprehension, and reports 
were again set about of dissensions be- 
tween England and France. It was in 
these circumstances that M. Gambetta, 
recently arrived to power, proposed to 
us to join in a Note to the Khedive. 
That Note ran as follows :— 


“ You have already been instructed on several 
occasions to inform the Khedive and his Go- 
vernment of the determination of England and 
France to afford them support against the diffi- 
culties of various kinds which might interfere 
with the course of public affairs in Egypt. 

‘* The two Powers are entirely agreed on this 
subject, and recent circumstances, especially the 
meeting of the Chamber of Notables convoked 
by the Khedive, have given them the oppor- 
tunity for a further exchange of views. 

“*T have accordingly to instruct you to de- 
clare to Tewfik Pasha, after concerting with 
M. Sienkiewicz, who has been instructed to 
make simultaneously with you an identic decla- 
ration, that the English and French Govern- 
ments consider the maintenance of His Highness 
on the Throne, on the terms laid down by the 
Sultan’s Firmans, and officially recognized by 
the two Governments, as alone able to guarantee 
for the present and future the good order and 
general prosperity in Egypt in which England 
and France are equally interested. 

‘The two Governments being closely asso- 
ciated in the resolve to guard by their united 
efforts against all cause of complication, internal 
or external, which might menace the order of 
things established in Egypt, do not doubt that 
the assurance publicly given of-their formal in- 
tentions in this respect will tend to avert the 
dangers to which the Government of the Khe- 
dive might be exposed, and which would cer- 
tainly find England and France united to oppose 
them. They are convinced that His Highness 
will draw from this assurance the confidence 
and strength which he requires to direct the 
destinies of Egypt and its people.” 

This is the textual translation of the 
dual Note of which so much has been 
said. It may be good or it may be bad: 
it may convey to those who indulge in 
the very dangerous and misleading habit 
of reading between the lines all surts of 
different ideas; but what I want to know 
is, how the facts justify the statements of 
the noble Marquess, or how they con- 
firm the gloomy view of affairs which 
has been taken? There is no difference 
in substance between that Note and a 
despatch which I addressed in the month 
of November to Sir Edward Malet. That 
despatch contained other matters; but as 
far as there was any enunciation of 
policy, it was to the following effect :— 
it states the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government for the prosperity of Egypt 
and its full enjoyment of that liberty 
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which it has obtained under successive 
Firmans of the Sultan. It speaks of 
the necessity of a reform of justice for 
Natives, and contains an assurance that 
England desires no partizan Ministry. 
The despatch further expresses the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government to 
maintain Egypt in the enjoyment of the 
administrative independence which has 
been secured by the Firmans, and, at the 
same time, their wish to preserve the 
tie which connects her with the Porte as 
a valuable safeguard against foreign 
intervention. The only circumstances, 
it continues, which would compel us to 
depart from the above policy would be 
the occurrence of a state of anarchy; 
but we looked to the Khedive, to Cherif 
Pasha, and to the Egyptian people to 
prevent such a catastrophe. It adds 
that, in our belief, the Government of 
France held the same view, and con- 
curred with us in thinking that any 
self-aggrandizing designs on the part of 
either Government would prevent this 
useful co-operation. Now, that despatch 
had a singular success. The Khedive 
and the Ministers were much pleased 
with it, and it was stated to have had 
an excellent effect for a time in Egypt. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
approved it, and twice stated the general 
concurrence of France in its description 
of our joint policy. There was a chorus 
of approval in the English Press of all 
political opinions. The Turkish Ambas- 
sador has frequently expressed to me 
the satisfaction it gave at Constantinople; 
and it produced a good effect in Europe, 
of which the best proof is that I am in- 
formed that the basis of the answer 
which has recently been given by four 
of the Powers to the protest of the 
Porte was the policy indicated in that 
despatch ; and that one of those Powers 
only consented to join in the answer on 
the understanding that that was the 
case. The form of the dual Note was 
different. It was addressed to the Khe- 
dive in pursuance of some precedents 
which were made by the noble Marquess 
opposite, and it was joint in its cha- 
racter. But though in different form 
and with different words, it was, with a 
slight modification, owing to altered 
circumstances, on perfectly similar lines 
with the despatch of the 4th of Novem- 
ber. It cannot be said that there was 
any fresh departure. This being the 
case, 
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tween England and France being so 
prevalent, if we had refused the pro- 
posal of M. Gambetta to repeat jointly 
that which we had already said our- 
selves, would it not with justice have 
shaken the confidence of the French as 
to our intention of acting loyally with 
them? Stress has been laid upon the 
rebuff offered to England and France 
by the separate answers of the four 
other Powers to the Turkish protest. 
It does not appear to me that we have 
any reason to complain. When Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy wished to in- 
terfere more minutely in the affairs of 
Egypt, the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) declined to admit them. 
I presume he did so, not from a jealousy 
of the other Powers, but because of the 
immense practical inconvenience which 
would attend many Powers being mixed 
up with executive and administrative 
details. We have followed the same 
course. The other Powers have never 
denied the greater interest of the two 
countries in Egypt. It can hardly be 
said that they have voluntarily separated 
from us, when we have kept them in one 
sense aloof. On the other hand, when 
organic questions arose, they claimed a 
right to appear—a right which was fully 
conceded by the noble Marquess in 1879, 
and which cannot be considered to be in 
any way invalidated by the objection I 
have somewhere seen urged that the 
affairs of Egypt were, by pre-conceived 
arrangement and at the request of 
France, excluded from the deliberations 
of the Congress of Berlin. There are 
some who now say, speaking of the pre- 
sent movement in Egypt, that we ought 
to have nipped the flower in the bud, 
killed the calf before it became a bull, 
and so on. But I very much doubt 
whether the position of affairs would 
have been more satisfactory if Egypt 
had been occupied during the last four 
months, whether by English, by French, 
or by Turkish troops. We have been 
in active communication with M. Gam- 
betta up to the day of his resignation. 
We have been in communication upon 
this matter almost from the very first 
day of the appointment of the present 
Government, and I have no reason to 
doubt of our continued and cordial co- 
operation with them. They have been 
in Office but a very short time, and have 
had, in reality, no time to consider offi- 
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some points we know their concurrence ; 
on others we have no reason to believe 
that we shall not be agreed. As re- 
gards Egypt itself, there does not seem at 
this moment any immediate danger of 
anarchy and disorder. The professed 
policy of the Assembly is the strict obser- 
vance of the international engagements 
with France, with England, and with all 
the Powers. These assurances may very 
possibly not be trustworthy. On the 
other hand, the policy of England and 
France is the maintenance of the rights 
of the Sultan as Sovereign, of the posi- 
tion of the Khedive, and of the liberties 
of the Egyptian people under the Firmans 
of the Porte, the prudent development of 
their institutions, and the fulfilment of 
all international arrangements. I have 
shown that the same doctrine is held by 
the Powers and by Turkey. It appears 
to me that although the employment of 
force may ultimately be necessary, yet 
there is ground for believing that the 
same results may and ought to be ob- 
tained without its intervention, and to 
that result no effort will be wanting on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Tue Duce or SOMERSET said, that 
when he read the account of what it was 
said they proposed to do in Egypt he 
did not know what to make of it. It 
was said now that they were going to 
maintain the status guo; but how were 
they going to maintain it? He under- 
stood they were preparing along with 
France to send a force to Egypt; and 
that was the conclusion deduced by the 
common sense of the whole country. 
He was startled especially when he re- 
membered what had been said about the 
Jingo — attributed to the Party on 
the other side of the House. Going to 
send troops to Egypt in connection with 
France! He thought that a very un- 
wise step, and it was so contrary to the 
whole policy of the Government that he 
could not believe it. He should be glad 
to hear any explanation the Government 
might have to give. With regard to 
Treland, they had the self-congratula- 
tions of the Government. Now they 
had 40,000 troops in Ireland. Was that 
a subject for congratulation ? 

Kart GRANVILLE: I did not say so. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, they 
were also told that there were fewer 
murders there now than last year, and 
the Government therefrom concluded 
that the country was quieter. Well, if 
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the Land League could have its own 
way entirely it might be supposed there 
would be no murdersat all. Still, there 
were accounts of farmers being put on 
their own fires and roasted. [A noble 
Lorp: Not true.| Well, there were a 
great many things that were true, he 
supposed; and the state of things was 
one on which they could not congratu- 
late themselves. He wanted to know 
what they were going todo? The case 
stood thus. He recalled to mind the 
policy of the Government with regard 
to Ireland for the last 50 years, and 
during the whole of that time they had 
been informed that Ireland was im- 
proving. It was still improving, and 
apparently had improved to such a 
oint as to be all but in a state of re- 
ellion. They saw the great towns of 
Dublin and Cork voting their freedom 
to Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon. Those 
voters were not tenant farmers. It was 
to his mind not a question of rent, but 
of open and determined rebellion, and 
the Government knew it. It was no 
use disguising that fact—it would be 
idle to discuss it. The Government 
knew that it was the question of rebel- 
lion that had to be dealt with, and what 
a powerful instrument they had put into 
the hands of agitators. They could say 
—‘‘Look how we, after agitation and 
turbulence, took a large portion of the 
landlords’ property, in the year 1870, 
and then we had more agitation and 
more disturbance, and in 1881 we took 
another large portion ;”’ and then they 
would say to the farmers and tenants— 
‘‘ Let us continue the agitation, and we 
shall take the whole of the land.” It 
seemed to him that they would be able 
to state this with some truth. He main- 
tained that the Government were thus 
offering the most efficient kind of bri- 
bery. What more effective bribe was 
there in Ireland than the offer of an- 
other man’s property. To what were 
they coming? This agitation would 
go on, and they had made every con- 
cession except that of legislative in- 
dependence. Upon this they had some 
remarks of a very eminent Cabinet 
Minister—one of the Members for Bir- 
mingham—who had stated that they 
were to have no more coercion, and that 
if they could not govern Ireland in 
quietness they must let them govern 
themselves. That was something very 
encouraging. He wanted to know 
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whether the Government had made up 
their minds on that subject? Were they 
really in earnest? He did not know 
but that pressure might be placed upon 
them to bring this state of things about, 
and that before very long they might 
say—‘‘ Legislative interference may in- 
volve us in blood-guiltiness, and we can- 
not incur blood-guiltiness, so let them 
have legislative independence.” He 
was not at all sure that this was not 
coming. Look at the position they were 
in with Irish voters in England ; look at 
the difficulties Members of Parliament 
had to encounter in meeting their con- 
stituents. They had to say—‘ We will 
think of Home Rule; we will have a 
Committee upon it ;” they took quali- 
fied views of it ; they said—‘‘ We might 
have some test of it.” They were tam- 
pering with the question right and left ; 
and unless the country made up its 
mind that they would hold Ireland, they 
might depend upon this, that it would 
drift into legislative independence. And 
what would follow? If he believed 
legislative independence would be for 
the good of Ireland, if he thought it 
would be for the permanent prosperity 
of Ireland, much as he thought it un- 
desirable, he would vote for it. But he 
had no hope that that would be the re- 
sult. He was convinced that what would 
happen was this—they would have Ire- 
land filled with filibustering Americans 
and of all kinds of military adventurers 
from Europe; they would have commer- 
cial quarrels first, with political quarrels 
afterwards, ending before long in a 
terrible civil war. That, he believed, 
was what would inevitably follow any 
attempt to give legislative independence 
to Ireland. For those reasons, he 
hoped the Government were firmly de- 
termined to give no countenance to any 
agitation or attempts to sever the Union 
which had so long existed between the 
two countries. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
My Lords, I entirely agree with the 
noble Duke who has just spoken; but I 
believe we are nearer Home Rule in 
Ireland at the pe moment than 
many people in this country are inclined 
to believe. I have listened with great 
attention to the gracious Speech from 
the Throne, and to the speeches made 
by the noble Lords who have moved and 
seconded the Address in your Lordships’ 
House, in the hope that I might hear 
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something which would throw some 
light on the future proceedings of the 
Government with regard to the two 
great questions which are at present 
engrossing the attention of all classes in 
the United Kingdom; but I must own 
that the reference made to these sub- 
jects in Her Majesty’s gracious Speech 
has caused me deep se ny be- 
cause we are given hardly any informa- 
tion whatever as to the future proceed- 
ings of the Government in dealing with 
the frightful anarchy to which the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset) has 
alluded as still existing in Ireland, or 
with the administration of an Act which 
was passed by your Lordships’ House 
upon the distinct understanding that it 
should be administered with impartial 
justice to all parties, and, in the words 
of my noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal, 
‘‘ should cause the landlords of Ireland 
no money loss whatever.”’ My Lords, 
it is not necessary for me to lay before 
you a statement of the disgraceful con- 
dition of Ireland at the present time. 
The newspaper reports published from 
day to day are sufficient to show that 
outrage and terrorism of every descrip- 
tion still continue to be enacted with un- 
abated vigour, and that the most feeble 
Executive which has ever attempted to 
govern Ireland, and which has up to a 
very recent date invaridbly made use of 
its enormous powers in such a way as 
to render them totally ineffective, is at 
present, through its previous weakness, 
entirely unable to contend with the Irish 
difficulty. These outrages will continue 
to be committed as long as a certain 
Member of the Cabinet tells the Irish 
people that the agitation out of which 
these outrages sprang was up to a cer- 
tain time meritorious. The idea seems 
to be gaining ground that things are 
getting better in Ireland, and this is re- 
ferred to in the Speech from the Throne ; 
but I am afraid that idea is almost en- 
tirely erroneous, and that things are 
just as bad now as they were during any 
of the months previous. In some places 
there is, no doubt, an improvement ; 
but in the larger number of places 
things are just as bad, if not worse, 
than they were before. The noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) has referred to the 
number of outrages committed in the 
five months ending in December, 1880. 
These amounted to 1,955; but in the 
same period in 1881 the number was 
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2,838; and the noble Earl has admitted 
that, although we have not yet had the 
Returns for January, the outrages were 
only five less than in the same month 
last year. He had compared the num- 
ber of outrages in the last two months 
of the year with those in the same 
period of the previous year; but he had 
quite forgot that in 1880 the Coercion 
Act was not in force, and that the Go- 
vernment had not then, as they have 
now, a great many of the men instru- 
mental in committing these outrages in 
prison. The fact that thejuriesin Cork 
have been doing their duty better is not 
a proof of an improvement in the state 
of Ireland, but is owing to the fact that 
the juries in Cork are generally com- 
posed of a very different class to those 
juries who have before so signally failed 
in their duty. How can an uneducated 
people arrive at the fact where an agi- 
tation ceases to be meritorious and be- 
comes criminal when the Government 
themselves found the greatest difficulty 
in arriving at the same conclusion? I 
do not believe that even now the Go- 
vernment would have pronounced the 
Land League illegal if it had not inter- 
fered with the working of the Land Act. 
But, my Lords, to pass from the ques- 
tion of the anarchy which reigns supreme 
in Ireland to the other question which 
must deeply affect your Lordships’ 
House, as your Lordships are charged 
by the Attorney General with being re- 
sponsible for the Land Bill—a measure 
which your Lordships looked upon with 
great suspicion, and only accepted after 
alterations had been made in the Bill 
which we were told were sufficient to 
prevent any further confiscation taking 
place than that which appeared on the 
face of it. We were all perfectly aware 
that the land of Ireland was to pass 
from its present owners, and to be held 
for the future jointly between the land- 
lord and the tenant; and that, in fact, 
the rent remained to the landlord, and 
the land belonged to the tenant. We 
were also aware that the selling value 
of the properties would be enormously 
decreased ; but your Lordships were led 
to believe that certain provisions in the 
Bill were quite sufficient guarantee that 
no further confiscation should take place, 
and that the incomes of those landlords 
who had not rack-rented their tenants 
should be secured; or, in the words of 
the noble and learned Lord the Lord 
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Chancellor, that ‘the landlords’ pro- 
perty would be enlarged and increased.” 
I must own that I had hoped no further 
confiscation would take place, and I 
believe even now that if this Act were 
fairly and impartially administered upon 
the lines which have hitherto been re- 
cognized as the glorious, time-honoured 
principle of English justice further con- 
fiscation under it would be impossible. 
But, my Lords, how has this Act been 
administered, and what sort of gentle- 
men have been chosen by the Govern- 
ment to form the Courts to administer 
it? Who are the Sub-Commissioners ? 
Are they drawn from a class without 
any bias one side or the other? Why, 
I doubt whether many of the Sub-Com- 
missioners could be cited as not having, 
within a very recent period before they 
were appointed, been looked upon as 
being strongly biassed in favour of the 
tenants’ interests ; and the votes of those 
Sub-Commissioners I have alluded to 
have been rendered useless by placing 
them individually upon a Sub-Commis- 
sion where the majority would outvote 
them on every important point. We 
have not to go further than the Court of 
the Chief Commissioners to see that this 
is the case; for in their recent decision 
at Belfast two out of the three Commis- 
sioners—all strongly Liberal in opinion 
—outvoted the one in whom the land- 
lords had confidence, and who read the 
Act in a manner which, I maintain, 
Parliament intended it to be read, and 
gave decisions which, if not reversed on 
appeal, must, of necessity, form a pre- 
cedent for the general reduction of rents 
upon all properties, whether liberally 
managed or not, throughout the length 
and breadth of Ireland. The clause 
upon which they founded their decisions 
has been wrongly called Mr. Healy’s 
clause—I say wrongly called, because 
if Mr. Healy’s clause had been added 
to the Bill it would have been perfectly 
harmless, and could not have produced 
the frightful results that it is possible 
the present clause may bring about. 
As this clause is of such importance and 
fraught with such terrible ruin to the 
landlords of Ireland, I hope your Lord- 
ships will excuse me if I shortly give 
its history, although it has been so 
ably set forth in Mr. Kavanagh’s letter 
which appeared in Zhe Times of Mon- 
day. Me Healy’s original clause pro- 
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“That the judicial rent for any further 
statutory term shall not exceed the judicial 
rent for the preceding statutory term in respect 
of any improvements made by the tenant.” 
The Government did not accept that 
clause, but proposed another in place of 
it— j 

‘No rent shall be made payable in any pro- 
ceeding under the Actin respect of any improve- 
ment made by the tenant.’’ 


When the Bill came up to your Lord- 
ships’ House, they must have become 
aware of the danger which might arise 
under the wording of this clause ; and 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Monck), who, I am quite sure, would not 
have placed an important Amendment 
upon the Paper without the consent of 
the Government, proposed an Amend- 
ment almost in Mr. Healy’s words, which 
Amendment was accepted by the Govern- 
ment in your Lordships’ House, but was 
rejected by the Government in ‘‘ another 
place,” and the words “ paid or otherwise 
compensated ” were added to the clause, 
which, it was stated by Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Law, were quite sufficient to 
prevent any injustice taking place. And 
I believe now that, if the Act were 
properly and fairly administered, these 
words would be sufficient for that pur- 
pose. This, however, will soon be 
decided by the Court of Appeal. Buta 
perfectly new theory is now started by 
the Commissioners—new in law and new 
in usage—that improvements made by 
a tenant or his predecessors in title, no 
matter how long he may have had the 
enjoyment of them, are to be deducted 
from the rent of the land, even in some 
cases where the improvements have 
been made since the original rent was 
fixed ; as the Courts appear in all cases, 
whether the rent be high or low, to 
reduce the present rent by the interest 
on any improvement the tenant may 
have made; and it is quite possible to 
suppose that so-called improvements 
made may not have materially increased 
the letting value of the land; but, still, 
the interest on the expenditure for these 
improvements has been deducted from 
the rental. The Courts do not take into 
consideration how long it is since the 
present rent has been fixed, although 
both the Government and the Bess- 
borough Commission said that would 
be a fair guide. I hold in my hand 
a Return of rents which have been 
largely reduced, although they have 
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been punctually paid, since 1796, since 
1802, since 1808, and since 1833; and 
I can produce many other Returns of 
the same description. I had the rent 
upon a farm of my own reduced from 
£54 to £44, although in 1837 the rent of 
identically the same farm was £65 9s. 2d., 
and although I had since laid out some 
money upon it. My lawyer writes to 
me to say that he cannot understand 
the decision, unless I am to be mulcted 
for the deterioration of land by the 
tenant or in respect of improvements 
upon which no rent has ever been 
charged. The Act of 1870 has been 
cited as a precedent for such procedure, 
because in that Act there was no limit 
for certain classes of improvements 
made by the tenant, and the onus of 
proof was cast upon the landlord. But 
this, in the Act of 1870, was not of very 
great importance, because it had merely 
to do with compensation for disturbance, 
and had nothing whatsoever to say to 
fixing the rental; but now, under the Act 
of 1881, enormous issues are raised upon 
it, and the rents of Ireland are cut down 
owing to a clause in a Biil passed for 
an entirely different purpose. This 
shows the danger that may arise from 
reading the two Acts together. It is often 
impossible for a landlord to produce 
proof of the improvements made by his 
ancestors, and, as every improvement 
not proved to be made by the landlord 
is taken as having been made by the 
tenant, his rental may be cut down for 
the very improvements made by his own 
ancestors. Can anything be more out- 
rageous or more contrary to English 
justice ? The Commissioners seem to 
ignore every safeguard placed in the 
Act for the protection of the landlord 
and to augment every provision made 
in favour of the tenant. They have dis- 
regarded taking into consideration the 
interest of the landlord, while they have 
construed the tenant’s interest into 
meaning more than was ever intended. 
The words ‘otherwise compensated,” 
which were thought to be of such great 
importance, they have passed. over as if 
they had never been in the Act at all. 
At the time the Bill was passing through 
your Lordships’ House certain Amend- 
ments were proposed upon this side of 
the House to clear up and make plain 
the meaning of different clauses in the 
Bill, because we had always grave 
doubts of the Court which would be 
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nominated to adjudicate upon the Act. 
But many of these Amendments were 
overruled by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, who stated that 
they were entirely unnecessary. If the 
meaning of the Act had to be inter- 
preted by the noble and learned Lord 
or by the Judges in either England or 
Ireland, I have no doubt the landlords 
of Ireland would have been perfectly 
safe; but what we were afraid of was 
that the Courts constituted for the pur- 
pose of trying cases under this Act 
might not be so unbiassed as the noble 
and learned Lord would have been. It 
was impossible for us to argue on points 
of this sort with one so skilled as the 
noble and learned Lord; but I think the 
proceedings of the Courts have been 
quite sufficient to justify our fears and 
to prove that we were right in advo- 
cating those Amendments which had to be 
dropped and that the noble and learned 
Lord was wrong. I will cite one case 
to prove what I say; but there were 
several of the same description. M 
noble Friend (the Earl of Pembroke) 
moved an Amendment that—‘‘ Tenants 
who had run out their holdings should 
not be able to claim a reduction of 
rent on their own mismanagement ; ” 
but the noble and learned Lord said 
that was a ridiculous Amendment, be- 
cause no Oourt of Justice could possibly 
give the tenant advantages from his own 
misconduct, as that would be unreason- 
able conduct on his part and would 
place him outside the advantages con- 
tained in the Act. But, my Lords, the 
Sub-Commissioners have decided that 
their duty is to fix a rent upon a farm in 
the state in which it is brought before 
the Court, whether the tenant may have 
run it out or not. And more than this, 
they have decided that, in addition to 
lowering the rents in consequence of the 
deterioration of the land, they may lower 
them still further if the tenant should 
be a bad farmer, should have a large 
family, or should, from old age or other 
reasons, be incapable of getting the fair 
value out of the land. Is not this en- 
tirely at variance with the intentions of 
the Act, and does it not prove how ne- 
cessary it was to introduce the Amend- 
ments I have referred to, which were 
declared unnecessary by the noble and 
learned Lord? The noble Earl who sits 
below the Gangway (the Earl of Derby), 
in a speech he delivered recently at 
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Liverpool, compared the Irish landlords 
to passengers upon a ship going to 
pieces on the rocks, and said that if 
men in that position were rescued by a 
lifeboat they must be prepared to lose 
some portion of their property. No 
doubt the landlords of Ireland are like 
shipwrecked passengers; but when the 
storm was at its height and the barque 
of the State—which carried as part of 
its cargo the rights of property in Ire- 
land—was grinding upon the rocks of 
the Land League, utterly helpless to re- 
sist the fury of the waves, and having 
been brought there by the incapacity of 
its captain and its crew, the noble Earl 
seems to forget that the passengers 
agreed to resign a portion of their pro- 
perty and to take to the lifeboat — 
manned by the same captain and the 
same crew—being led to believe that the 
property which was left to them would 
then be perfectly secure. But, instead 
of finding the property that was left se- 
cured to them, they found that the 


Y | storm still increased, and they were told 


they must give up another large slice 
of their properties to enable the captain 
to battle with the elements, or, in other 
words, to outbid the Land League; and 
still, even after this second confiscation 
has taken place, the storm continues 
with unabated fury. My Lords, the 
most extraordinary fact which has come 
to light yet with regard to this judicial 
tribunal is the publication of the pam- 
phlet which was referred to in The 
Times of yesterday. I am fortunate 
enough to possess a copy of that pam- 
phlet with the name of the Queen’s 
printers upon it. I doubt whether the 
name of the Queen’s printers was ever 
attached to such a document before. I 
am informed this pamphlet has been 
circulated among the tenants by the 
Registrars of the Courts of Sub-Com- 
mission, and I must suppose the Re- 
gistrars would not circulate a pamphlet 
without orders from the Chief Com- 
missioners. If your Lordships will 
allow me, I will read you a few para- 
graphs which will speak for themselves. 
They are with regard to a tenant be- 
coming the proprietor of his holding. 
It says— 


“Tf he doubts it, then he doubts the doctrine 
which Davitt unfolded at Irishtown, and for 
the teaching of which that far-seeing man 
founded the Irish National Land League—the 
most widespread, the most powerful, and, in 
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its effects, we believe, the most enduring or- 
ganization of our time; if he doubts it, then 
have Parnell and Dillon and Davitt laboured 
and suffered in vain.’’ Again, ‘It is impos- 
sible to suppose that men to whom the argu- 
ments of the Land League leaders are familiar 
as household words should have failed to grasp 
the principle which the Land League was 
founded to teach—the principle, namely, that 
Trish tenants should strive and strive until they 
were put in a position to purchase out and out 
their holdings, so that they should be owners 
and free men, instead of being tenants and 
slaves. The desirability of the change will be 
cordially admitted by every Irish tenant—the 
desirability, not alone from the point of view of 
his own comfort and prosperity and freedom, 
but also because, in effecting the change, he will 
give proof of his own loyalty to the principles 
of the organization by which the means of 
bringing about the change have been won.”’ 


My Lords, I would ask you, if it be true 
that this extraordinary document has 
been published by the Land Commis- 
sioners or any of their subordinates, 
how it is possible for the landlords of 
Treland to have any confidence in a tri- 
bunal which publishes and circulates 
through its Courts a pamphlet eulogizing 
an organization which has been declared 
to be illegal by the Government? But, 
my Lords, I do not for one moment be- 
lieve that the Government approve of 
the pamphlet or indorse the decision of 
the Courts, which have been from the 
first a parody upon English justice, 
in which all classes up to this time have 
had perfect confidence. As far as I can 
see, the landlords who have let their 
properties high have come the best off, 
because almost the same reduction has 
been made upon them as upon those 
who have let their propertieslow. The 
system is to reduce all rents, and, there- 
fore, I maintain that the decisions given 
are entirely against what Parliament 
was led to expect and entirely against 
all fairness and justice. My Lords, I 
was in hopes that the Government would 
have given us to understand in the gra- 
cious Speech from the Throne that they 
were prepared to examine into the ad- 
ministration of the Land Act, and to see 
that for the future it should be fairly 
and impartially administered in accord- 
ance with the promises given in both 
Houses of Parliament before it was 
passed ; or else that, having found that 
the Act was being administered in an 
entirely different manner from what the 
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ruin and penury, was being inflicted 
upon the landlords of Ireland, they were 
prepared to give compensation in some 
form for what was being taken away. 
T still hope that either one or other may 
be done; but, if the Government take 
no steps in the matter, I shall certainly, 
at no distant date, move for a Select 
Committee of your Lordships’ House to 
inquire into the antecedents, status, and 
qualifications of the Sub-Commissioners, 
and the administration of an Act which, 
in my opinion, is not being administered 
according to the intention of Parlia- 
ment,. and which will, if there is no 
change, utterly beggar and destroy at 
least half the landlords of Ireland and 
materially diminish the incomes of all. 
Lorp CARLINGFORD said, it would 
not be necessary for him to detain their 
Lordships long; but he wished to say 
a few words in answer to the speech of 
the noble Marquess, and to that of the 
noble Duke behind him. ‘The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset) had laid 
it down that the question concerning 
Ireland was one, not of rent, but of 
rebellion. That statement, he consi- 
dered, was a very misleading one. It 
reminded him of the statement made 
in a celebrated document published be- 
fore the last General Election by Lord 
Beaconsfield, in which he sounded a 
note of warning in strong terms, and 
yet passed by the real danger in Ire- 
land, and spoke of the question as 
one of rebellion only. There ceuld be 
no doubt that in the minds of some 
of the leaders of the agitation re- 
bellion and the thought of separation 
from this country existed and was 
the motive of their conduct. If that 
was what the noble Duke meant he 
was prepared to agree with him ; 
but if he meant that rebellion repre- 
sented the condition of the tenant far- 
mers, then he must differ from him 
in that opinion. The fact was that 
what was called the national cause had 
but little success in Ireland until the 
question of rent was taken up; and al- 
though this agrarian agitation was fed 
by all the revolutionary elements in 
Ireland and across the Atlantic, yet what 
they had to deal with in the minds of 
the Irish farmers as a body was the 
question of landlord and tenant. For 


Government, by their own statements, | the first time in the history of Ireland, 


expected, and that large loss of income, | 


the Government of this country had to 


amounting in many cases to absolute | deal with the refusal, on the part of the 


The Marquess of Waterford 
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Irish tenants, to perform their obliga- 
tions as regards the payment of rents. 
That form of agitation was never before 
known in the history of Ireland, and it 
was necessary to bear in mind that the 
difficulty which the Government had to 
meet and to grapple with was that of a 
huge agrarian combination directed not 
only against the payment of rent, but 
against the very existence of land- 
lords asaclass. The noble Duke had 
said that, by passing the Land Act 
of 1881, they had provided an instru- 
ment for those rebellious agitators. It 
was impossible to make a more mis- 
leading statement than that. His firm 
conviction was, and the conviction of Mr. 
Parnell and the other agitators was, 
that by passing the Act the Government 
had created a most powerful instrument 
against that agitation. The best proof 
as to the opinion of the Land League 
Leaders on this point was the course they 
took at the end of the Session. They 
dreaded so much the quieting effect of 
the Act that they at once set to work 
to encounter it by violence and agita- 
tion far beyond anything they had at- 
tempted before. They no doubt thought 
that, because it was a great remedial 
measure, it was necessary to meet it in 
that way; and if they had been allowed 
to pursue that course, their efforts would 
probably have been attended with suc- 
cess. The noble Duke seemed to think 
that the question of separation was one 
likely to find favour with the Treasury 
Benches in that House and in the House 
of Commons. He hardly thought it 
necessary to contradict that statement. 
The noble Duke could hardly think 
seriously that the Government were in- 
clined to lend themselves to a project 
for a separation between the two coun- 
tries. The noble Marquess who had 
preceded him had spoken very strongly 
against the administration of the Land 
Act of 1881. One would suppose that 
he had had the fullest means of judging 
of that administration, whereas the ope- 
ration of the Act had only just begun. 
He was convinced that all this alarm 
was hasty and unreasonable. He would 
then refer to the pamphlet of which 
they had heard smite said. He 
had never heard of it until a few 
hours ago. On inquiry he found that 
the Land Commission had no know- 
ledge as to the objectionable passages 
it contained. It seemed that the Secre- 
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tary of the Land League—{ Laughter ]— 
he meant the Secretary of the Land 
Commission—had been informed that 
the pamphlet contained a good exposi- 
tion of the Purchase Clauses of the Land 
Act; and as it was likely to give useful 
information to tenants, he, unfortunately, 
authorized the purchase and circulation 
of the pamphlet without having read it. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that they were 
printed by the Queen’s printer. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD said, that, 
at any rate, it was assumed to be a use- 
ful publication, and, unfortunately, the 
contents were not examined; but the 
instant it became known to the Land 
Commissioners that the pamphlet con- 
tained very objectionable passages the 
circulation was stopped and the pam- 
phlet suppressed. This course was taken 
by the Commissioners before any atten- 
tion had been called to the subject in the 
newspapers. Of course, a gross blunder 
had been committed, and the Chief Se- 
cretary was now in communication 
with them as to whether any further 
steps should be taken in the matter. 
With regard to what the noble Mar- 
quess had said as to the Chief Secretary 
having given directions to the Sub- 
Commissioners, he could not but express 
his surprise at such a statement after 
the denial of the Chief Secretary, even 
in these days of Party warfare. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, all he did say was that the noble 
Earl the Leader of the House (Earl 
Granville) had mentioned the fact that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
taken each of those gentlemen into his 
private room in order to examine them 
as to their fitness. 

said, he 


Gracious Speech. 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD 
thought that explanation made the 
matter worse. He was certainly sur- 
prised that this bit of Dublin gossip 
should have been mentioned by Mr. 
Kavanagh on a public occasion, and 
that it should be renewed in that House 
passed his comprehension. The state- 
ment of his is Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) was very plain, and had nothing 
in it to suggest the monstrous idea that 
these gentlemen had received instruc- 
tions as to their judicial conduct. He 
(Lord — had been charged 
with having been one of those who had 
deluded the House into passing the Land 
Act by representing that it would not 
lower rents in Ireland. The noble Mar- 
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quess, however, had merely picked one 
line out of his speech, and had founded 
his argument upon that line alone. What 
he had said, however, was that he believed 
that the measure would not lower rents 
except in cases where landlords had im- 
posed an excessive rent. The effect of 
the Land Act in lowering rents generally 
in Ireland had not yet been ascertained. 
As yet the Land Court had only dealt 
with 1,300 casesout of a total of 600,000— 
a mere fraction, a handful of the whole ; 
while the estates of the Peers, or of the 
other great Irish landowners, had been 
scarcely touched. The noble Marquess 
had talked as though these 1,300 cases, 
which had been dealt with by the Land 
Court, were fair samples of the mass of 
Irish holdings—test cases, as Mr. Par- 
nell said. He did not believe that 
fora moment. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved that they represented holdings 
which had been exorbitantly rented, and 
not average holdings, much less the 
good estates. They had no fair ground 
for supposing that the action of the Sub- 
Commissioners had been unduly harsh 
towards the landlords. In many cases 
which had been voluntarily settled out 
of Court the reduction of rents had been 
enormous, and even the agents of the 
estates admitted that many of the hold- 
ings had been far too highly rented. 
While admitting that Griffith’s Valuation 
was too low as regarded property in Ire- 
land generally, he believed that it fairly 
represented the value of the poorer till- 
ageland. Various accusations had been 
brought against the Sub-Commissioners ; 
but he supposed their Lordships would 
have an opportunity of discussing that 
subject another time. He must say, 
however, with regard to certain phrases 
attributed to Mr. Justice O’Hagan and 
Professor Baldwin, that they had been 
denied over and over again by both. 

Tne Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Did Mr. Justice O’Hagan say nothing 
about a “ live and let live” rent ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, that 
Mr. Justice O’Hagan had merely used 
an ordinary Irish phrase—a “live and 
let live” rent—which was well under- 
stood by landlords and tenants in Ire- 
land. Nobody who knew Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan would for a moment suppose 
that he intended to lay down anything 
unjust to either party. As for the un- 
fortunate Professor Baldwin, he had 
never missed an opportunity of contra- 


Lord Carlingford 
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dicting the interpretation put upon his 
words; but, as was usual in the case of 
public speakers, the denial was not re- 
garded. 

Tue Ear. or LEITRIM asked whe- 
ther the noble Lord could inform the 
House in what papers the contradiction 
appeared ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, he could 
not tell the number of Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal or Irish Times in which it had 
appeared; but the noble Earl could 
easily find it for himself—he had read 
the contradiction over and over again. 
He had lately read a speech by a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Opposition 
(Mr. Gibson), a Gentleman who often 
said hard things of the Government and 
the Liberal Party ; but also often said 
things with which he, as an Irishman, 
could sympathize. He would adopt the 
words of Mr. Gibson and say that in 
spite of the enormous difficulties with 
which they had to deal, he had the 
strongest hope for the future of Ireland, 
by the combined action—he would add 
for himself—of a great remedial mea- 
sure, and of the strongest and most de- 
termined exercise of the powers of the 
law. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that the noble Lord and the noble Earl 
opposite had observed that the cases 
which had been decided in the Land 
Court did not in any way represent the 
generality of those which might arise in 
Ireland. They stated that they were 
exactly such cases as noble J.ords in that 
House and right hon. Gentlemen in the 
other had said would actually arise. But 
the statistics proved that the cases which 
had been decided by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners were of every sort which could be 
decided under the Act. The Sub-Com- 
missioners touched rents which had been 
fixed between 1840 and 1850, between 
1850 and 1860, and between 1860 and 
1870; and after which time the Prime 
Minister said all tenants were te be 
bound absolutely by the contracts they 
entered into. They touched the rents 
of estates purchased in the Encumbered 


Estates Court, and rents in which reduc- 


tions had been made by the landlords. 
If the reduction was to go on in the 
same way two-thirds of the Irish land- 
lords would be materially crippled and 
one-third of them entirely ruined. The 
case of Miss Knox had been referred to 


by Mr. Chamberlain in a provincial 
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speech. That was decidedly an instance 
in which the Sub-Commissioners were 
perfectly justified ; but neighbouring 
landlords, whose case was altogether dif- 
ferent, had their rents subjected to pre- 
cisely the same reduction, and had been 
brought as low as Griffith’s Valuation, 
while Miss Knox remained 20 or 25 per 
cent above it. Forty appeals had been 
decided. The Chief Commissioners had 
gone to Belfast, and they said that as 
they could not value the lands them- 
selves like the Sub-Commissioners, they 
would appoint valuers, and they ap- 
pointed three of high reputation. An 
argument arose whether the Reports of 
the valuers should be regarded as pri- 
vate or public documents; both iand- 
lords and tenants wished them to be 
public, and it was decided that they 
should, Mr. Vernon dissenting from the 
other two Commissioners. It then ap- 
peared that the new valuations varied 
in the most extraordinary way, one 
being actually higher than the old 
rent, and only one below it, the others 
showing the greatest possible variations, 
for in the depth of winter and in the 
midst of snow and rain it was impossible 
to value properly. In the result the 
Commissioners did not act upon the 
valuations at all, but gave a practical 
confirmation of the Sub-Commissioners’ 
decisions. It was seldom that an Irish 
landlord had anything pleasant to say 
of the Government; but there was one 
passage in the Speech of which he ap- 
proved. Last year the Irish people 
wete behaving in a way which showed 
they were not fit for local self-government, 
and yet the Government intended to con- 
fer it on them. This year he was glad 
to see that the Government had taken a 
proper view of the state of things. He 
had it on extremely good authority that 
2,000 copies of a certain pamphlet ema- 
nating from the office of the Larid Com- 
mission had been sent into various parts 
of Ireland. Now, they had been told 
last Session that the effect of the Act 
would be not only to enhance the value 
of land, but increase the number of pos- 
sible purchasers ; whereas they had it 
on the semi-official authority of the pam- 
phlet that a landlord, if he were wise, 
would find no purchaser except the ex- 
isting tenant. He would only add that 
he heard with great satisfaction that the 
subject was to be more. fully discussed 
on another occasion. : 
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Lorp CARLINGFORD said, that 
the pamphlet to which allusion had 
been made, so far from being published ~ 
with the knowledge of the Government, 
was utterly condemned by them. He 
could only characterize it as an unfortu- 
nate and reprehensible document. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that at all events the pamphlet had been 
issued and circulated ; and he would like 
to know by whose authority it had been 
done ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, the Land 
Commissioners were not aware of the- 
existence of that document when it was 
issued, and not only were they ignorant 
of its contents, but the moment they 
discovered its existence it was sup- 
pressed. 

Eart CAIRNS asked whether it was 
true that 2,000 copies of the pamphlet 
had been printed and had been circu- 
lated throughout the country by the 
Sub-Commissioners ? He should like 
to know, too, what inquiries had been 
made as to the practice of the Stationery 
Office in Dublin; and he put it to the 
noble Lord’ to say what they would 
think of the Stationery Office in London 
if it were found to have circulated, in 
the name of a public authority—with a 
note at the end, intimating that all com- 
munications were to be addressed to the 
Secretary of that public authority—a 
pamphlet containing from beginning to . 
end little but rank sedition? What in- 
quiries had been made as to the printing 
of the document, and as to the relation 
between the office and the newspaper in 
which it had appeared? Lastly, he 
might ask whether the Secretary of the 
Land Commission knew that the docu- 
ment was circulated ? 

Eart SPENCER said, that, as he 
understood the matter, the Secretary of 
the Land Commission authorized, on the 
statement of one of the officials, the 
issue of this pamphlet without making 
himself acquainted with its contents. 
So much he admitted. The moment it 
was known what the contents of the 
pamphlet were the Commissioners im- 
mediately cancelled the order and com- 
manded the withdrawal of the document 
from circulation. 

Eart CAIRNS: But it was circulated 
to the extent of 2,000 copies. 

Eart SPENCER said, he believed not. 
Very few copies were issued, and as 
soon as the character of the pamphlet 
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was known it was suppressed, and the 
Commissioners expressed their strongest 
condemnation of it. With regard to 
the Stationery Office having issued it, an 
inquiry would be, and was being, made 
into the whole transaction. The Chief 
Secretary, he believed, only heard of the 
matter on Monday, and had received 
the explanation which he had just given 
to the House. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment repudiated and condemned the 
transaction in the strongest possible 
terms, and they would take care that 
every possible inquiry was made into 
the cause of this very unfortunate pro- 
ceeding. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, he must com- 
plain that no proper valuation had been 
systematically made by the Commis- 
sioners ; it was by estimate rather than 
by valuation ; and there was not suffi- 
cient motive power in the Commis- 
sioners and Sub-Commissioners to get 
through the enormous amount of work 
which they had before them. Un- 
less a larger number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners were appointed, and of a position 
of itself to carry weight in the country, 
it would be a great misfortune, and mili- 
tate very much against the success of 
the Land Act. There should also be 
Commissions of Appeal for each Pro- 
vince, as each Province differed in its 
agricultural features. The Healy Clause 
had produced unexpected results which 
required immediate attention. It must 
not be imagined that, because there was 
a cessation of outrage and. juries were 
beginning to discharge their duties, the 
Government could dispense with the 
power of reasonable repression as a 
means of security. They were regene- 
rating a people, but in doing it they were 
disturbing the relations of society, and 
their first duty was to hold society toge- 
ther, so that changes did not eventuate 
in violence, until time had smoothed 
down asperities and the rest of Ireland 
was as tranquil as the Province of 
Ulster. 


Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 

The Earl of REpEsDALE appointed, 
nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair in 
all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


Earl Spencer 


{COMMONS} 
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ComMITTEE FoR PrivirecEs — Ap- 
pointed. 


Sworn. 


Sus-ComMITrcE FOR THE JoURNALS— 
Appointed. 


ArpEaL CommiTrEE—Appointed. 


‘House adjourned at Nine o'clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 7th February, 1882. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 


The House went ;—and having re- 
turned ;— 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 


For Westminster City, v. Sir Charles 
Russell, baronet, Manor of Northstead. 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. SpzaKER acquainted the House, 
—that he had issued Warrants for New 
Writs, for Berwick upon Tweed, v. Sir 
Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, baronet, 
now Baron Tweedmouth ; for Tiverton 
Borough, v. Right honble. William 
Nathaniel Massey, deceased ; for Staf- 
ford Borough, v. Alexander Macdonald, 
esquire, deceased; for Carmarthen 
Borough, v. Benjamin Thomas Williams, 
esquire, Judge of the County Court of 
Glamorganshire and Brecknockshire ; 
for York County (North Riding), ». 
Honble. Reginald William Duncombe, 
commonly called Viscount Helmsley, 
deceased ; for Preston Borough, v. Sir 
John Holker, one of the Lord Justices 
of Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal; for 
Londonderry County, v. Right honble. 
Hugh Law, Lord High Chancellor of 
Ireland. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Thomas Salt, esquire, for Stafford ; 
John Jones Jenkins, esquire, for Car- 
marthen; Right honble. James Lowther 
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for Lincoln County (Northern Division) ; 
James Redfoord Bulwer, esquire, for 
CambridgeCounty; Right honble. Henry 
Cecil Raikes, for Preston ; Hubert Ed- 
ward Henry Jerningham, esquire, for 
Berwick upon Tweed ; Thomas Alexan- 
der Dickson, esquire, for Tyrone County; 
Honble. Guy Cuthbert Dawnay, for 
York County (North Riding) ; Alexander 
Asher, esquire, for Elgin District of 
Burghs. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH. 


Mr. Brapiavenu, returned as one of 
the Members for the Borough of North- 
ampton, came to the Table to take and 
to subscribe the Oath, and the Clerk was 
proceeding to administer the same to 
him, when—— 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 
Member for the Northern Division of the 
County of Devon, rose and said: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to submit to the House 
a Resolution identical, or nearly identical, 
with that which was passed on April 26 
last year, the occasion when the hon. 
Gentleman who is now at the Table 
presented himself for the purpose of 
tuking the Oath. This Resolution only 
differs from that one by reciting the 
Resolution taken on that occasion in 
addition to that which had previously 
been taken. The Resolution I have to 
submit is— 

“That, having regard to the Resolutions of 
this House of the 22nd June 1880 and of the 
26th April 1881, and to the Reports and Pro- 
ceedings of two Select Committees therein re- 
ferred to, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to 
go through the form of repeating the words of 
the Oath prescribed by the Statute 29 Vic. c. 19, 
and 31 and 32 Vie. c. 72.” 


Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to import on 
this occasion, any more than on the 
former occasion, any considerations but 
those which are raised by the circum- 
stances of the case, as I stated them last 
year, and as they are doubtless in the 
recollection of the House. The hon. 
Gentleman was returned, in the first 
instance, to this Parliament, and on the 
occasion of his proposing then to. take 
his seat he requested that he might be 
—or he claimed that he should be—al- 
lowed to affirm, instead of taking the 
Oath, and he rested his claim upon cer- 
tain Statutes which were only applicable 
in the case of persons upon whom the 
Oath was not binding. {Mr. BrapLaucn 
dissented.] Such, at all events, was 
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the contention of those who objected to 
the hon. Gentleman making an Affirma- 
tion, and such was the opinion of the 
two Committees which sat upon the 
occasion ; and such also, I think, was 
the opinion of the Courts of Law. At 
all events, the objection was taken, and 
the hon. Gentleman was held by the 
House, on the recommendation of the 
Committee, to be disqualified from 
making an Affirmation. Subsequently, he 


_had permission given to make the Affirma- 


tion, subject to the decision of a Court of 
Law. We know that the result was that 
the decision of the Court was against 
his being admissible to affirm, and that, 
consequently, his seat was vacated— 
vacated by reason of his having sat 
without having taken the proper, Oath 
or Affirmation. He was, ey re- 
elected, and the question arose as to his 
being permitted to take the Oath. The 
House had been previously advised by 
one of the Committees which sat upon 
this subject that for a Gentleman to 
claim to repeat the words of the Oath 
with such modifications as were neces- 
sarily implied in the proceedings which 
had taken place in Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case was not a taking of the Oath ac- 
cording to the law; and I accordingly 
moved—and the House by a majority, 
after discussion, affirmed—a Resolution 
which prevented his taking the Oath 
last year. This is the same House as 
was then sitting, and the hon. Gentle- 
man is, I understand, in precisely the 
same position as he was then; and I 
presume the decision of the House will 
be the same as it was last year. I do 
not think it necessary, or even seemly, 
to trouble the House at any length upon 
the subject; and I will, therefore, con- 
tent myself with submitting and placing 
in your hands, Sir, the Resolution which 
I have read to the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before the Question 

is put, I think it right to inform the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton 
th at, according to the usual practice, he 
ought now to withdraw to a place below 
the Bar. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (who had re- 
mained standing at the Table) : In com- 
plying with your direction, Sir, I respect- 
fully submit that I may be heard before 
the House comes to a decision upon my 
claim to take the Oath. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is a matter 
for the House to determine. 
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[The hon. Member then withdrew. | 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, having regard to the Resolutions of 
this House of the 22nd June 1880 and of the 
26th April 1881, and to the Reports and Pro- 
ceedings of two Select Committees therein 
referred to, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to 
go through the form of repeating the words of 
the Oath prescribed by the Statute 29 Vic. c. 19, 
and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72.” —(Sir Stafford North- 
cote.) 


Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
deeply regret the accidental absence of 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government. [Zaughter.| Hon. Gentle- 
men, surely,’do not imagine that his ab- 
sence is intentional? If necessary, I 
will assure them that it is not. My 
right hon. Friend had intended to be in 
his place to make the Motion which it 
now devolves upon me to make. He 
probably imagined that he would not be 
called upon to do so until half-past 4. 
I shall, I think, best fulfil the duty 
which has so unexpectedly fallen upon 
me by following the example of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and, im- 
porting into this matter as few personal 
considerations as ena place before 
the House as simply as I can the Motion 
which it is my duty to submit on behalf 
of my right hon. Friend. The view 
which the Government has always taken 
of this question is—this being a matter 
—whether it be an Oath or an Affirma- 
tion—which is prescribed and deter- 
mined by the Statute—the Statute re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman in 
his Motion, ordering a certain form of 
Oath which is prescribed by the Statute 
to be taken—the view which the Go- 
vernment have always taken in this 
matter is, that the House of Commons 
ought not—and, indeed, speaking with 
all respect, has not the right—to vary 
the provisions of that Statute. That is 
to say, that the House has no right to 
interpose and say that a person duly 
elected by any constituency is not en- 
titled to come to this Table and take the 
Oath which the Statute affirms he is to 
take. That is the short and simple view 
of the question. We regard a Resolu- 
tion of this character as, in effect, doing 
what a Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons ought not to do—namely, set aside 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament. 
We consider that the House of Com- 
mons has no business to inquire into the 
opinions of any individual, We con- 
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sider that, when a duly-elected Member 
presents himself to take the Oath pre- 
scribed by Statute, he ought to be per- 
mitted to take that Oath, as the Statute 
prescribes that he must. That is the 
short and simple view which we present, 
and which we have always taken of this 
matter. Now, that being so, I under- 
stand that a Member elected by a con- 
stituency has come to the Table and 
claimed to take that Oath which the 
Statute prescribes. The right hon. 
Baronet then interposes with a Resolu- 
tion which refers to a transaction with 
which the House is very familiar. There 
is one sentence only in the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman which I will 
comment upon. That sentence is, I un- 
derstand, a speculation upon the charac- 
ter of the Oath, and draws a distinction 
between the Oath, as _— by the 
Statute, and a form of words to which 
the right hon. Gentleman makes refer- 
ence. It isfor us, apparently, according 
to the suggestion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, to determine whether a person 
uttering a certain form of words is, or is 
not, taking the Oath. That introduces 
a consideration with which, I venture to 
submit, this House has nothing to do. 
If it be the fact that there are certain 
circumstances which prevent the repeti- 
tion of this form of words constituting 
the Oath, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the Statute, that, in our 
opinion, is a question for a Court of Law 
to determine. We have the right only 
to allow the form of words to be ad- 
ministered to the person claiming to take 
the Oath. If that in law is not an Oath, 
then the Court of Law will determine 
that a man has not taken the Oath, 
though he has pronounced the form of 
words. That, we venture to submit, is 
not a question that the House has to 
determine, but is a question that ought 
to be left to the decision of a Court of 
Law; and from that point of view, if it 
be contended that the taking the form 
of words prescribed by the Statute is not 
taking the Oath within the meaning of 
the Statute, then we say that question 
ought to be referred to a Court of Law 
as a question for it to decide, just as the 
House decided that the Affirmation 
should be left to a Court of Law. And, 
therefore, the course that we take—and, 
as far as any advice of ours is valued, 
we should advise the House of Commons 
to take—is, as they permitted Mr. Brad- 
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laugh to take the Affirmation, subject to 
the decision of the Court of Law, so he 
should be allowed to take the Oath in 
the form of words prescribed by the 
Statute, subject to the judgment of the 
Court of Law, whether that is a fulfil- 
ment of the conditions presented by the 
Statute. I have endeavoured to make 
this statement as clear and simple as I 
could. I will say no more on the sub- 
ject; but my right hon. Friend will 
supply all that which I have left unsaid, 
if it be necessary. I will now conclude 
by proposing the Motion which I know 
it was the intention of my right hon. 
Friend to make. I move the Previous 
Question. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘ That 
that Question be now put.” — (Sir 
William Harcourt.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: It is well known 
that I have peagetns the issue of a writ 
against Mr. Bradlaugh for having sat and 
voted in this House without having duly 
made the Affirmation contemplated by 
the Statute; and the Courts of Law have 
already decided that he has not complied 
with the law in that respect, and the 
only question remaining before the 
Courts on appeal is the time at which 
the writ impugning his action was 
issued ; I may therefore conclude from 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s present proceeding, and 
from the proceedings of the Court on 
appeal, that the law has decided that 
he is not duly qualified to be a Member 
of this House. That is proved, I think, 
by his appearance here to-night and his 
claim of last Session to be allowed to go 
through the form of taking the Oath, 
which the House has emphatically re- 
fused him permission to do. The ques- 
tion now raised, in fact, is, whether, in 
going through the form of repeating 
the words of the Oath, Mr. Bradlaugh 
can evade the effect of the sanction of 
the Oath, which the Courts have de- 
clared to be of the essence of the Oath; 
this is contained in the concluding 
words, ‘‘So help me God.” These 
words Mr. Bradlaugh, before a Com- 
mittee of this House, has admitted to 
be to him meaningless. I presume that 
the course which he now intends to take 
is to induce the House to accept his 
mere repetition of the words of the Oath, 
and thus deliberately to allow him, 
standing before the House, to take the 
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do this, pretending that this performance 
can be taken as equivalent for the decla- 
ration provided purposely by Parliament 
under the Act of 1869 for persons who 
desire to give evidence, but are known 
not to believe in God. I repeat, that 
Mr. Bradlaugh wants this House to 
accept his empty repetition of the words 
of the Oath as equivalent to the decla- 
ration to be made by unbelievers under 
the Act of 1869. Now, Mr. Bradlaugh, 
in my hearing, complied with this Sta- 
tute, for he summoned me and my soli- 
citor before the Police Court at Bow 
Street for the ancient offence of ‘‘ main- 
tenance”’ in the action for recovery of 
a penalty from him for sitting and voting 
in this House without having taken the 
Oath of Allegiance. I appeared, and 
I am glad to say that the summonses 
were dismissed. When Mr. Bradlaugh 
rose to give evidence against me I could 
not, from where I sat in the Court, hear 
what he said; so I went to one of my 
counsel and asked him whether the ma- 
gistrate was allowing Mr. Bradlaugh 
to affirm in the sense of that term under- 
stood in this House, which induced the 
House to refuse to allow Mr. Bradlaugh 
to make the Affirmation of Allegiance ; 
and the counsel, to whom I applied -in 
the Police Court, informed me that the 
magistrate refused to allow Mr. Brad- 
laugh to affirm, and insisted upon his 
proceeding to make a declaration under 
the Act of 1869, framed for persons who 
do not believe in God. Therefore, I 
submit to the House that there is a clear 
distinction drawn by Statute between 
the declaration which Mr. Bradlaugh 
made at the Bow Street Police Court, 
as an unbeliever, and the Oath or the 
Affirmation required to qualify a Mem- 
ber of this House. If, therefore, this 
House should permit Mr. Bradlaugh to 
go through the form of repeating the 
words of the Oath in lieu of the declara- 
tion for unbelievers, the House itself 
will violate the law. I hope the House 
will pardon me; but this is a matter of 
personal cognizance with me, and I am 
not sure that any other Member present 
in the House has the information which 
I have endeavoured to convey. I can- 
not but feel, Sir, that the House is pro- 
ceeding abruptly and without due notice, 
by accident perhaps, in a very grave 
matter. I should be very much sur- 


| prised if one tithe of the Members of 


name of God in vain. He proposes to | this House were prepared for the state- 
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ment which I have ventured to make. 
I was glad to see an hon. Member enter 
the House just now who was a counsel 
in the case, and I conclude that he heard 
what occurred on the occasion to which 
I have referred. If this be so, I venture 
to think that I shall have his support. 
It is clear that the House is taken by 
surprise in reference to one of the gravest 
Constitutional questions that could pos- 
sibly arise. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury has at 
last, I rejoice to say, attended to the 
repeated solicitations addressed to him, 
by announcing his intention to move 
the Amendment of the Forms of pro- 
ceeding which regulate the debates and 
Business of the House. I have long felt 
the necessity for some such action, and 
I rejoice that the right hon. Gentleman 
has at length attended to the earnestly- 
expressed public opinion on this subject. 
But let the House remember that in 
dealing with the question now before it, 
unprepared as is the House for dealing 
with it in its present form—for we none 
of us were aware, until a quarter of an 
hour ago, what form it would assume— 
I say, let the House remember that in 
dealing with this question, now so 
abruptly thrust upon our attention, that 
we are dealing with the fundamental 
Order of the House. Every question, of 
whatever nature, is open to discussion in 
this House but those which the House is 
precluded from discussing by the Statute 
5 Elizabeth, and the Statutes amending 
that Act. The effect of these enactments 
is, that any questions can be debated 
and decided in this House except such 
as are inconsistent with the purport of 
the Oaths of Members. In consequence, 
no Member can propose to discuss the 
existence of God, because the whole 
sanction of the Oath is contained in the 
words ‘‘So help me God,” which the 
Courts have decided to be of the essence 
of the Oath. The Courts have now gone 
further by deciding that the making of 
the “solemn” Affirmation, which is 
made in liew of the Parliamentary Oath 
of Allegiance, is a religious declaration, 
and in this respect is like the Oath, and 
precludes discussion in this House as to 
the existence of God. There is yet an- 
other subject which the House is pre- 
cluded from discussing, and that is the 
right of Her Majesty to the Throne of 
these Realms. From the discussion of 
that subject the House is precluded, be- 
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cause to negative that right would be 
contrary to the Oaths of Members. 
Again, the House is also precluded, 
under the Act of 1866, from discuss- 
ing the question of the succession to 
the Throne, because any division of 
the House, or any opinion of the 
House, the purport of which might be 
contrary to the limitation of the succes- 
sion to the House of Brunswick, would 
be contrary to the Oaths of Members. 
These three are fundamental limitations 
under the Statute 5 Elizabeth, and the 
subsequent Statutes to the same effect, 
within which the proceedings and de- 
bates of this House are, and have for 
centuries been, confined. But these pro- 
ceedings and debates, under our ancient 
Rules, have avowedly attained an undue 
latitude ; and at the very time that the 
Prime Minister now proposes to render 
more stringent the subsidiary Rules and 
Orders for the purpose of restraining 
this modern excess, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
would admit to a seat in the House, if I 
am to conclude anything from his action, 
a person who has declared that the words 
‘“‘So help me God” are meaningless to 
him; while this Mr. Bradlaugh, it is 
well known throughout the country, has 
attacked the succession to the Throne. 
Soage agaat But I have his publications 
y me; and I say that the right hon. 
Gentleman is about to admit to a seat in 
this House a person- who will not be 
bound by the fundamental limitations on 
the action of all others in this House. 
If one Member be permitted to violate 
these fundamental axioms by.the rule of 
the equality which prevails in the House, 
it will be open to the whole House to 
dispute these fundamental maxims, 
which constitute a Parliament, as dis- 
tinct from a Convention. I little 
thought, Sir, that it would rest with 
me, feebly and almost unprepared, to 
state these great truths to the House; 
but I do pray the House to pause before 
allowing this question to go by default, 
or to lapse to the Courts of Law, for it 
is a question upon which the Courts of 
Law cannot decide, unless expressly 
commissioned by this House so to deal 
or decide. There are Statutes in exist- 
ence which govern the matter; but 
there is no Statute which permits a 
mere declaration to be made as a sub- 
stitute, or an equivalent for the taking 
of the Oath of Allegiance—I trust, then, 
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the House will pause. I would pray 
the House to consider the grave poli- 
tical and religious questions involved 
in this matter. Let me ask hon. Mem- 
bers to look across the Channel. France 
is now a Republic, and since the great 
Revolution of 1789 no direct Heir to 
the Throne of France has succeeded in 
peace. I have seen France under a 
limited Monarchy. Then I have seen it 
under a temporary Republic. Next I 
have seen France under an Empire, and 
now France, twice conquered within the 
century, is again a Republic. You are 
about to tunnel under the Channel be- 
tween the two countries—are you not 
now so tunnelling as to destroy the dis- 
tinction between the bases of govern- 
mentin the two countries? In England 
Christianity is part and parcel of the 
Constitutional Law ; whilst in France it 
has never been so permanently since the 
first great Revolution which rent that 
country—that is, for nearly a century. 
Compare the respective condition of the 
two countries. The wealth and popula- 
tion of France are stationary, and the 
—— of the arms of France is gone ; 

ut look at England! Her wealth and 
population have increased, and her 
Kingdom has expanded into an Empire. 
The fundamental difference between the 
Constitutions of the two countries is 
this—That the Constitution of England 
is fundamentally Christian, while the 
foundation of the Constitution of France 
is not. France has no Coronation Oath 
to be taken by whoever might be her 
Sovereign. No Oath taken by the 
Members of the Legislature is equiva- 
lent to the Oath taken by the Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, by which, 
as by the Coronation Oath, the Deity is 
recognized, and the people are led to 
venerate the obligation of the law thus 
made by believers. It is that sense of 
religion and veneration, based upon a 
belief in God, that sustains your credit 
and your country’s greatness. I repeat, 
look across the Channel. There is but 
one other country in the world besides 
England which has not for centuries 
suffered from revolution, and has not 
been conquered—that country is Russia. 
For years never conquered, never re- 
volutionized. There are differences be- 
tween the institutions of Russia and 
those of England—differences between 
their Churches, their laws, and the terms 
of Sovereignty. I rejoice that the insti- 
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tutions of this country are in many 
respects different from those of Russia. 
Yet there is this one great fundamental 

oint of identity between them—the 
institutions of Great Britain and those 
of Russia base their claims to the respect 
of their subjects for the law and for the 
Sovereign power upon the fact that that 
Sovereign power rests upon the Word 
of God, as written. Then look across 
the ocean to the United States of 
America. They have not adopted this 
system; they have had a great Civil 
War, which nearly rent them in twain ; 
two Presidents of the United States 
have been murdered within the memory 
of us all. Sir, these are not times in 
which this House should neglect or 
reject the important lessons which such 
great and historical and Constitutional 
facts as I have ventured, however im- 
perfectly, to bring under the attention 
of the House, teach. 


Mr. Speaker, having taken the plea- 
sure of the House, that the hon. Member 
for Northampton be now heard :— 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (who spoke from 
the Bar) said: Sir, in addressing the 
House for the third time from this posi- 
tion, I feel the exceeding difficulty of 
dealing fairly with myself without deal- 
ing unfairly with the House. If I were 
to follow the hon. Member who has just 
sat down into his errors of law, of history, 
and of memory, into his reckless miscon- 
ceptions as to what are the views I hold 
and write about, I should only be giving 
pain to numbers of Members here, and 
departing from that mandate with which 
my constituents have trusted me. It is 
—I say it with all respect—not true that 
I have done anything more with refer- 
ence to the succession than maintain the 
right of Parliament, meaning by Parlia- 
ment both Houses, to control it; and any 
Member who pretends that I have done 
anything else either does it, not having 
read what I have written, or heard what 
I have said, or having forgotten entirely 
what I have written or said, and being 
extremely careless in representing my 
views to the House. I regret that the 
hon. Member should have imported into 
the discussion some fact supposed to have 
occurred in a Police Court since I stood 
here before. I can only give the House 
my positive assurance that the hon. Mem- 
ber is perfectly inaccurate in his repre- 
sentation of what took place. Itis ex- 
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ceedingly painful to bandy words in this 
way. The hon. Member was good enough 
to say he did not hear—he could not well 
have heard, for the magistrate did not 
refuse my affirmation at all. I happened 
to have been before Mr. Vaughan be- 
fore, and he knew me, &nd knew the 
particular form of affirmation, and when 
the clerk read it to me no discussion took 
place on the subject. I hope the House 
will forgive me for contradicting such a 
small thing; but small things are some- 
times much used. They have been used 
to work my ruin since I stood here before, 
and I regret that the shame of reticence 
did not at least keep it from this House, 
that the hon. Member thought it his duty, 
by a common informer, to attempt to 
drive me into the Bankruptcy Court, and 
outside this House has boasted that the 
question would be solved in that way. 
It may be a brave boast, it may be con- 
sonant with piety from the hon. Member’s 
point of view; but I believe that every 
other hon. Gentleman’s sense of piety 
would revolt against the notion of driving 
a single man into bankruptcy, and then 
canvassing for subscriptions for the ‘‘ bold 
and vigorous, and patriotic and noble 
conduct,” as the advertisement said, 
which consisted in hurrying in a cab to 
find the common informer to issue a writ 
against me. I dismiss that, however. 
I ask the House to pardon me for having 
wasted its time on this poor thing. I 
do not hope, I dare not think, that any 
word I may say here will win one vote; 
and I would have let this go silently 
against me, were it not that I owea duty 
to the constituency that has twice in- 
trusted me with its suffrages, a duty to 
every constituency right through the land 
in time to come, whose Representative 
may be challenged as Northampton’s has 
been. [‘‘No!’’] Some hon. Gentlemen say 
‘“No!” but where is the challenge to 
stop? It is not simply theology, it is 

oliticstoo. It is not simply theology that 
is brought before the House, but the wild 
imaginings of some Member who, with 
the nightmare of panic upon him, and a 
wild imagining of the French Revolution 
clothed in terrors of which I know no- 
thing, comes here to tell you of mighty 
Russia successful, and of the unfortunate 
United States with its Presidents assassi- 
nated because of religious and political 
opinions. Panic of that kind is not 
evidence as to my opinions. If this 
House intends to try me for my opinions, 
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let it do it reasonably, and at least have 
the evidence before it. I would show 
you how unfair it is to trust to memory 
of words. The hon. Member was good 
enough to tell the House that I had 
declared to a Committee of the House 
that certain words were meaningless. I 
hold in my hand the Report of the Com- 
mittee and the Minutes of Evidence, and 
no such word exists in any declaration 
of mine. [Mr. NewprcaTe dissented. | 
The hon. Member does not believe me. 
I cannot make more than facts. I cannot 
make the comprehension which should 
distinguish when prejudice has deter- 
mined that nothing shall be right that is 
put. The only way in which it can be 
pretended that anything of the kind in 
reference to the Oath can be brought in 
is by taking my letter of the 20th of 
May, written outside the House, which 
does not contain a specific declaration 
the hon. Member has put into it, which 
letter I protested ought not to be brought 
before the Committee at all, which I 
never volunteered to the Committee, 
which I objected to the Committee having 
before them. [Zaughter.] Hon. Gentle- 
men who laugh, laugh because the laugh 
is the only answer that could be given. 
No reason can be given in reply, no facts 
can be quoted ; andI ask hon. Members 
who laugh to remember that I am 
pleading as though a quasi-criminal at 
this Bar, and that I have a right to an 
audience from them, and I appeal to the 
House at least to give me a silent hear- 
ing. Judges do that. If you are unfit 
to be judges, then do not judge. It 
shows, at least, the difficulty of dealing 
with a question like this, when those who 
are to judge have come to a judgment 
already, not upon any facts, but upon 
what they think ought to be the facts. I 
ask the House to deal legally and fairly 
with me. Legally, you are bound to 
deal; fairly, as an Assembly of English 
Gentlemen, you ought to deal with me, 
even if you have differences with me, 
even if you think my opinions so ob- 
noxious, even if you think that the 
politics with which you identify me in 
your minds are dangerous to you. [‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] IfI am not dangerous, why not 
let me speak there ? (pointing to the seat 
he occupied last Session). If there is no 
danger, why strain the law? Ifthereis 
no danger, why disobey the law? It is 
ut by the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
ast that there are certain words of the 
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Oath which the Courts of Law have de- 
clared essential. The Courts of Law 
have declared the exact opposite. So 
far as a decision has been given, the 
very Report of ‘the Committee shows 
that the highest Court of Judicature in 
this Realm has decided the words are not 
essential to the Oath at all. I ask the 
House to deal with me with some sem- 
blance and show of legality and fair- 
ness; and first I say that they ought not 
to go behind my election of the 9th of 
April, 1881, and that the House ought 
to reject the Resolution moved by the 
right hon. Gentleman, because it deals 
with matters which antedate my elec- 
tion, and because the House has nothing 
to do with me before the 9th of April, 
1881. That is the return of which the 
Clerk at the Table has the certificate. 
That is my only authority for being here. 
If I did aught before that rendered me 
unworthy to sit here, why did the House 
let me sit here from the 2nd of July to 
the 29th of March? If what I did en- 
titles the House not to receive me, why 
has not the House had the courage of its 
opinions and vacated the seat? Either 
the seat is mine in law, and in law I 
claim it from you, or I am unworthy to 
own it, and then why not vacate the seat 
and let the constituency express its opi- 
nion again? But my return is unim- 
peached, it is unimpeachable, and there 
has been no Petition against me. The 
hon. Member who went into back alleys 
for common informers could not find a 
petitioner to present a Petition against 
it. If I speak with temper the House, 
I trust, will pardon me. I have read 
within the last few days words spoken, 
not by Members of no consequence, but 
by Members occupying high position in 
this House, which makes me wonder if 
this is the House of Commons to which 
I aspired so much. I have read that one 
right hon. Member, the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), 
was prompted to say to his consti- 
tuents that I was kicked downstairs last 
Session, and that he hoped I should 
be again. If it were true that I was 
kicked downstairs, I would ask Members 
of the House of Commons on whom the 
shame, on whom the disgrace, on whom 
the stigma? I dare not apply this, but 
history will when I have mouldered, and 
you, too, and our passions are quite gone. 
But it is not quite true that I was kicked 
downstairs, and it is a dangerous thing 
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to say that I was, for it means that hon. 
Members, who should rely on law, rely 
on force. It is a dangerous provocation 
to conflict to throw to the people. If I 
had been as wicked in my thought as 
some Members are reported to have been 
in their speech, this quarrel, not of my 
provoking, would assume a future to 
make us all ashamed. I beg this House 
to believe, and I trust, Sir, that you at 
least will believe me, that I have tried as 
much as man might to keep the dignity 
of this House. I submitted last Session, 
and the Session before, to have had 
things said against me without one word 
of reply, because, having had your good 
counsel, I felt it might provoke discus- 
sion upon matters which this House 
would willingly not have speech upon, 
and that I ‘had far better rest under 
some slight stigma than occupy the 
House with my personality. I appeal to 
the recollection of every Member of the 
House whether from the moment of my 
entering into it I did not utterly disre- 
gard everything that took place prior to 
my coming into it, and direct myself to 
the business for which my constituents 
sent me here. The most extraordinary 
statements are made as to my views, 
statements as inaccurate as those which 
have fallen, no doubt unconsciously, 
from the hon. Member who has last ad- 
dressed the House. One noble Lord in 
a great London gathering convoked 
against me—a gathering which was not 
as successful as some that have taken 
place in my favour—denounced me as a 
Socialist. I do not happen to be one. I 
happen to think that Socialists are the 
most unwise and illogical people you can 
happen to meet. But the noble Lord 
knew that I ought to be something. I 
am a red rag to a wild Conservative bull, 
and it must rush at me and call me So- 
cialist. I ask this House to be more fair 
and just. If I am to be tried, at least 
let me be tried for the opinions I hold 
and the views I express. y, there are 
Members who have soiled their tongues 
with words about social relations and 
marriage for which I have no proper 
reply in this House, as unfortunately the 
Forms of the House do not permit me 
to use the only fitting answer, and per- 
haps it isas well. But I ask the House, 
Do not let this be the kind of weapon 
with which a return is met. Deal with 
me as the law directs, and in no other 
way. It is said—‘‘ You have brought 
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this upon yourself.’”” One Baronet, who 
has spoken of me with a kindness 
more than I deserve, in the very 
borough which I represent, said I had 
brought it upon myself, because when I 
originally came to the House I flaunted 
and most ostentatiously put my opinion 
upon the House. Well, not one word 
of that is true. Not a shadow of it is 
true. I hold in my hand the sworn 
evidence of Sir Erskine May. I do not 
ask Gentlemen to take my word, for it 
is clear they will not, but that of their 
own officer. And when the right hon. 
Baronet said I claimed under the Statute, 
and drew an inference from it, he knows 
that my claim contained no such words 
until the Clerk at the Table of the House 
challenged me as to the law under which 
I claimed. I do not quarrel with him ; 
but I submit that the Clerk of the House 
had no right to put that question to me. 
I submit that the House had nothing 
whatever to do with it—that it certainly 
is no ostentatious flaunting by me. I 
submit, at any rate, that it is prior to 
the 9th of April, 1881, and the House 
has no right to revive it against me. I 
ask the House to try and deal with me 
with some show of fairness. They will 
find when I was before the Committee, 
instead of obtruding my opinions, I said 
I had never, directly or indirectly, ob- 
truded upon the House any of my 
utterances or publications upon any sub- 
ject whatever ; and when pressed by one 
of the Members sitting on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House as to certain 
opinions I was supposed to hold, by 
asking me particular words I was sup- 
posed to have used in a judicial proceed- 
ing, I said that if the Committee wished 
I would answer, but that I objected to 
answer, because I had carefully refrained 
from saying any word which would 
bring my opinions before the House. I 
ask, therefore, the House whether it is 
not monstrously unfair to say that I 
have obtruded any opinions here, when I 
have expressly, carefully, and thoroughly 
kept them from the House ? But it is 
said by the right hon. Baronet that it 
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would be a profanation to allow me to | 
take the Oath, and that the House would | 
be no party to such a profanation. Does | 
the House mean that it is a party to | 
each Oath taken? There was a time 

when most clearly it was not so a party. 

There was a time when the Oath was not | 
even taken in the presence of Members 
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at all. But does the House mean it is 
a party now? Was it a party the Session 
before last? Was it a party when Mr. 
Hall walked up to that Table, cheered 
by Members on the other side, who 
knew his seat was won by deliberate 
bribery? [Cries of ‘Order!”] Bribery 
sought to be concealed by the most 
corrupt perjury. Did the House join in 
it? Ifthe House did not join in it, why 
did you cheer so that the words of the 
Oath were drowned? But was the 
House a party when John Stuart Mill 
sat in this House? [‘‘ No!” ] A Member 
who is, I think, now within the walls 
of the House—the hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Boord)—in addressing 
his constituents, said that Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s opinions were hardly more ob- 
jectionable than those of some other 
Members of the House. If the hon. 
Member knew that, then he was a party 
to the profanation of the Oath; but 
perhaps they were on his own side, and 
he did not feel the profanation so acutely. 
But it is said—‘‘ Our real objection is that 
you have declared that the Vath is not 
binding upon you.” { Mr. R. N. Fow ier: 
Hear, hear! | That is exactly the opposite 
of what I did declare. The hon. Member 
whose voice I hear now, I unfortunately 
heard on the 8rd of August; and heard 
so that I shall never forget it. The hon. 
Member admits that is the point—that 
I have declared the Oath is not binding 
upon my conscience ; but, unfortunately, 
all the print goes the other way. I am 
asked by the Committee who sat as to 
whether the Oath is binding, and on 
page 15 I reply— 

“ Any form that I went through, any Oath 
that I took, I shall regard as binding upon my - 
conscience in the fullest degree, and I would 
go through no form and take no Oath unless I 
meant it to be so binding.”’ 

Again, I am asked as to the word 
“swear.” I say— 

“T consider when I take an Oath it is binding 
upon my honour and upon my conscience ;” 
and, with reference to the words of 
asseveration to which the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire referred, he 
would, at least, have been more generous 
towards myself, if generosity be possible 
with him, if he had said—‘‘I desire to 
add—and I do this most solemnly and 
unreservedly—that the taking, and sub- 
scribing, and repeating these words of 
asseveration will in no degree weaken 
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conscience.”’ I say here, Sir, before you, 
with all the solemnity man can command, 
that I know the words of the Oath the 
Statute requires me to take, and I am 
ready to take that Oath according to law, 
and that I will not take an Oath without 
intending it to be binding upon me, and 
that if 1 do take the Oath it will be 
binding upon my honour and conscience. 
[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] Members of the 
House who are ignorant of what is 
honour and conscience — [Loud cries 
of “Order!” and “ Withdraw!” If 
Members will allow me to finish my 
sentence — Ya Withdraw!” ] Mem- 
bers of this House who are ignorant of 
what is — [Renewed cries of ‘‘ With- 
draw!’’] These aremy judges. Mem- 
bers of this House who are ignorant of 
what is the honour and conscience of the 
man who stands before them, have a 
right to shout ‘“‘ Withdraw!” but they 
must beware lest a greater voice outside 
at the ballot-box, where it has a right 
to express it, may not only say ‘‘ with- 
draw ;” but make withdraw all those who 
infringe the Constitutional rights of the 
nation, as they seek to infringe them 
now. If I knew any kind of word 
which might convince Members whom I 
desire to convince that I would take no 
pledge that I did not mean to be 
binding, I would use that form of word. 
But I have found myself so harshly 
judged, so unfairly dealt with, that one 
feels a difficulty in understanding whe- 
ther any form of words, however often 
repeated, would convey any kind of con- 
viction to some minds. I presume that 
this House will repeat its vote of April 
26. What then? Will it have the 
courage of its opinions, and vacate my 
seat? If it does not, this House leaves 
me in an unfair position before the 
law. I am bound to come to this 
Table, and will come to this Table, as 
long as the mandate of my constituents 
sends me here, unless the House vacates 
the seat. If my seat be vacated it is my 
duty to bow to the House, and appeal to 
my constituents again; and then the 
verdict rests with them. But to take 
away part of the right, and deal with it 
in this fashion, leaving me with the full 
legal resPonsibility and no kind of legal 
authority, I submit is not generous. 
Well, will this House repeat its vote of 
9th May? Will it substitute force for 
law? At present the law is on my side. 


[‘* No, no!’’} I£ not, let mesit and sue 
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me. Ifnot, try by petition. Ifnot, bring 
an action. But shouting ‘ No!” will not 
decide the law, even with the united 
wisdom of the Members of this House 
who shout it. I know that no man is a 
good advocate for a great principle unless 
he himself be worthy of the principle he 
advocates, and I have felt acutely the 
judgment properly passed upon me by 
many Members of this House, who, 
knowing their superiority to me, say how 
unworthy I am that this question should 
be fought in my person. I admit I am 
unworthy ; but it is not my fault that I 
have this fight to make. I remind you 
of the words of one of the greatest states- 
men who sat in this House more than 
100 years ago, that whenever an infringe- 
ment of the Constitutional right was at- 
tempted it was always attempted in the 
person of some obnoxious man. I ask 
the House for a moment to carry its 
mind to the 38rd of August last. I do 
that because either I do not understand 
what took place then, or my memory 
has failed me, as the memory of other 
hon. Members sometimes do, or things 
happened without my consciousness. I 
thought that I had stood aside until 
Parliament had dealt with the pressing 
business of the nation. I thought that 
had been recognized by this House. I 
thought I only came saying at the very 
door of the House that I was ready to 
obey its lawful orders, and I thought I 
was then seized by force while saying it. 
My memory may not serve me well on 
that, but I think it does. There were 
plenty of witnesses to the scene. I saw 
one hon. Member climb on to a pedestal 
to see how 14 men could struggle with 
one. It was hardly generous, hardly 
brave, hardly worthy of the great House 
of Commons, that those sending out to 
the whole world lessons of freedom, 
liberty, and law, should so infringe and 
so stamp them under foot. I had no 
remedy in any Court, or I would have 
taken it. With all respect to you, Sir, 
and the officers of this Reims if there 
had been any possibility of trying at law 
against the mighty privilege of this 
House, I would have appealed to that 
possibility. Let me now, before I finish, 
ask the ear of the House for one moment. 
It is said it is the Oath and not the man; 
but others, more frank, say it is the man 
and not the Oatb. Is it the Oath and 
not the man? I am ready to stand 
aside, say for four or five weeks, with- 
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out coming to that Table, if the House 
within that time, or within such time 
as its great needs might demand, would 
discuss whether an Affirmation Bill 
should pass or not. I want to obey the 
law, and I tell you how I might meet the 
House still further, if the House will 
pardon me for seeming to advise it. 
Hon. Members have said that would be 
a Bradlaugh Relief Bill. Bradlaugh is 
more proud than you are. Let the Bill 
without applying to elections that 
ave taken place previously, and I will 
undertake not to claim my seat, and 
when the Bill has passed I will apply for 
the Chiltern Hundreds. I have no fear. 
If I am not fit for my constituents, they 
shall dismiss me; but you never shall. 
The grave alone shall make me yield. 


[Mr. Brapiavex then withdrew. ] 


Eart PERCY said, that Mr. Brad- 
laugh had referred to a meeting at 
which he (Earl Percy) had had the 
honour of presiding, and which Mr. 
Bradlaugh characterized as not a suc- 
cess. He (Earl Percy) thought it right 
to state that so far as it was not a success, 
although it was by no means wholly un- 
successful, it was due to the fact that 
being a ticket meeting, and announced 
as such, the supporters and sympathizers 
of Mr. Bradlaugh fabricated tickets for 
the purpose of attending, took posses- 
sion of the platform, and endeavoured 
forcibly to eject those who had as- 
sembled. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to state 
one fact it was important all Members 
should know—namely, that there had 
been a great many Petitions sent to 
hon. Members in favour of Mr. Brad- 
laugh being allowed to take his seat ; 
and no doubt there had been Petitions 
sent to hon. Members on the opposite 
side against Mr. Bradlaugh being al- 
lowed to take his seat. He had himself 
received 750 odd Petitions, signed by 
about 170,000 persons; and other hon. 
Gentlemen on the same side had received 
other Petitions, signed by about 100,000 
persons. This debate was taking place 
without those Petitions being presented 
to the House, and he wished to state 
why that was the case. He had con- 
sulted the authorities of the House, and 
had been informed by them that it was 
not permissible to present those Peti- 
tions on the first day of the Session. 
Under those circumstances, and however 
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remarkable that Rule might be, and 
however much it might tell in a debate 
such as this, all who were interested on 
either side who were intrusted with 
Petitions had to present them after the 
debate had taken place. He wished also 
to say a word with regard to the proposal 
made by his hon. Colleague; and he 
hoped they would have some reply from 
some hon. Gentleman of authority on 
the opposite side of the House. He 
thought hon. Members would deem that 
a fair and loyal proposal had been made, 
as Mr. Bradlaugh proposed to entirely 
sacrifice himself. If the right hon. 
Member for North Devon would with- 
draw his Resolution to-day, Mr. Brad- 
laugh would withdraw himself from the 
Table, and remain away a month or six 
weeks, or any determined period, only 
asking that during that time a Bill 
should be brought in to enable any 
Member either to affirm or take the 
Oath at his pleasure. Mr. Bradlaugh 
did not for a moment ask hon. Members 
to vote in opposition to their views, or 
in favour of such a Bill; all he asked 
was there should not be such obstruc- 
tion as to render it impossible for the 
opinion of the House to be taken on 
that Bill. He thought Mr. Bradlaugh 
had a fair claim to ask that that obstruc- 
tion should not take place, because hon. 
Members would admit that when such 
a Bill was brought in before there was 
opposition on the opposite side. [‘‘ No, 
no!” ] Well, two years ago he gave 
Notice of a Bill, which was read a first 
time; but he was not allowed to read it 
a second time. His Bill was ‘‘blocked”’ 
—they all knew what that meant—and 
he did not obtain an opportunity of 
having it discussed. Again, last year, 
in one of the debates about Mr. Brad- 
laugh, the right hon. Barenet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) got up and said he 
thought the best way of meeting the 
question was by legislating in that sense 
upon it; but that the question was one 
so important that the Government should 
accept the responsibility of legislating 
upon it. The Government accepted the 
challenge at once, and, of course, he 
gave way for the Government to bring 
in their Bill. But what followed? The 
Government were not even allowed to 
let the House know what it was. They 
asked for a day on which to bring it in 
—a Saturday, he believed. [An hon. 
Member: A Morning Sitting.] Yes, a 
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Morning Sitting; but they were not 
allowed to bring it in; and he would 
appeal to the fairness of hon. Members 
to say whether there was not obstruction 
on the part of hon. Members on the oppo- 
site side of the House? It seemed to 
him that in a month the whole matter 
might be settled. He was going to give 
Notice of a Bill; but if the Government 
wished to bring in one he would yield to 
them. How long would it take to dis- 
cuss it? On the second reading a fair 
discussion would be one evening. The 
Bill would consist of but one clause, and 
another evening could be devoted to 
that in Committee, and the third read- 
ing ought not to take more than one 
hour; and if hon. Members on the 
opposite side would consent to that, 
the whole matter might be settled 
very quickly. In some sense he sym- 
pathized with hon. Members upon 
this subject. They knew that Mr. 
Bradlaugh had atheistical opinions some 
time ago, and they assumed that he had 
them now. He perfectly understood 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite said there 
was a strong objection to any Gentleman 
with such opinions coming to the Table 
of the House and repeating the words 
of an Oath which they held sacred, but 
to which Mr. Bradlaugh did not attach 
the same sanctity. Where they parted 
company with hon. Gentlemen was here. 
They said the law allowed Mr. Brad- 
laugh to take the Oath, and, having 
been elected, he was bound to perform 
his duties as a Member; and he put it 
to hon. Gentlemen whether it would not 
be more desirable to settle the matter 
at once, in order that henceforth no 
person entertaining atheistical opinions 
should have an excuse for using those 
words which, by the merest accident, 
they were able to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh 
from using? If this Parliament were 
to be dissolved, and Mr. Bradlaugh, or 
anyone entertaining his opinions, were 
to be elected to the next Parliament, it 
would be perfectly competent for them 
to come to the Table and take the Oath, 
and it would be impossible for any hon. 
Gentleman to object ; therefore, he said, 
with all respect to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and their feelings on the subject of 
religion, it was in the interests of reli- 
gion that this matter should be settled, 
and settled promptly, by legislation. If 
such a Bill were passed, Mr. Bradlaugh 
promised it should not affect him as 
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Member for Northampton, but only 
those who were elected after its passing; 
therefore, it was desirable the matter 
should be settled in that way. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I find it necessary to rise after the hon. 
Member for Northampton, in the first 
_ to confirm one statement that he 

as made, and next to raise a question 
as to another of his statements. It is 
perfectly well known to all Members of 
the House, but it may probably not be 
known to gentlemen out-of-doors, that a 
difficulty has arisen with regard to the 
presentation of Petitions in this matter. 
Considering the very great interest felt 
in this question out-of-doors, and the 
enormous number of letters, Resolutions, 
and Petitions which have been forwarded 
certainly to Gentlemen on this side of 
the House—and I have no doubt to 
Gentlemen on the other side—it may 
appear strange to the public that no 
Petitions have been presented on the 
present occasion. I myself have received 
a considerable number, which I should 
be glad to lay before the House, and 
amongst them one signed by 10,300 
persons, a large proportion of whom 
give their occupations and addresses, 
in the borough of Northampton. I 
mention that because, though they are 
anxious that their Petition should be 
presented, it was not within our compe- 
tency to break the Rules of the House, 
and, therefore, they and all these Peti- 
tions must stand over. With regard to 
another point, I wish it to be clearly 
understood how we stand with respect to 
the Motion I have made and the Amend- 
ment, the Previous Question, moved by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Sir William Harcourt) on be- 
half of the Government. As I under- 
stand it, Mr. Bradlaugh, presenting him- 
self here and offering to take the Oath, 
would have taken the Oath unless I had 
interposed with the Motion which I have 
submitted. Upon that Motion I invited 
the House to express an opinion; but 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has moved the Previous Question, and 
should he be successful in carrying his 
majority with him he will stop the 
putting of my objection; and the result 
will be that Mr. Bradlaugh, as a matter 
of course, will be permitted to take the 
Oath. There is no question, as some 
have suggested, of any intermediate 
course in this matter. The Previous 
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Question, in point of form, may be called 
an intermediate course, but it is not so 
really ; it is practically giving him the 
right to take the Oath. But the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman says you 
may give him that right, subject to an 
appeal to a Court of Law—to the action 
of a Court of Law—which shall subse- 
quently decide whether the taking of the 
Oath in the way he proposes to take it is 
in accordance with, and within the mean- 
ing of, the Rules for the admittance of 
Members of this House. I have a great 
objection to that mode of dealing with 
the question. I think that is by no 
means the way in which you ought to 
settle a question of this sort. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman says—‘‘ Do 
the same with regard to the Oath as you 
did with the Affirmation; you allowed 
Mr. Bradlaugh to make Affirmation, 
subject to the decision of a Court of 
Law.” But what has been the result of 
allowing Mr. Bradlaugh to make Affir- 
mation? We have had suits, cross- 
suits, and counter-suits before the Court, 
and there has been a great expenditure 
of money and a great deal of vexation 
and annoyance. I venture to think the 
result, although confirming the view of 
those with whom I sympathize and act, 
and also the view of the Committee 
which sat on this question, is yet an 
unsatisfactory way of having dealt with 
the question. But in regard to the 
Affirmation, we were, at least, free from 
one difficulty which now attends us. 
There was no question of profanation in 
that. Although it may be said we ought 
to be indifferent to such a matter, we are 
not indifferent, and the country is not 
indifferent. There isa large body of the 
people representing various shades of 
religious opinion who all feel strongly 
on that matter, and think with us that 
it is our duty, if possible, to unite to pre- 
vent the profanation of the name of God. 
We may be told we are wrong ; we may 
be told we are bigoted. But it is our 
sincere feeling, and a feeling which 
ought to command respect. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman asks us to 
get over that feeling, and to submit to 
the taking place of that to which we ob- 
ject. That is a very different case to the 
case of allowing Affirmation; and, in 
addition to the inconvenience of going 
to the Courts of Law, there will be the 
shock that will be given to the religious 
feeling, not only of the House, but of large 
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bodiesin the country whoare looking with 
the deepest interest at our proceedings. 
The other statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton to which I would 
wish to allude is that in reference to 
what he calls the obstruction offered to 
the Oaths Bill last Session. It is per- 
fectly true that facilities were not given 
to the Government to the full extent 
they desired to enable them to bring 
forward that Bill; but I beg to point 
out that the most important facility was 
given in that the matter was put en- 
tirely in their own hands. Hon. Mem- 
bers are aware that a Government or 
any other Bill can be blocked after half- 

ast 12; and if in the case of the Oaths 

ill any Member on this side of the 
House had adopted that course, there 
would, I admit, have been a real case of 
obstruction. But that was not done. 
What was done was to abstain from 
blocking the Government in commencing 
their debate on the Motion for leave to 
bring ‘in the Bill, and an adjournment 
of that debate having taken place it 
was within the power of the Govern- 
ment, from that time up to the end of 
the Session, to make the adjourned de- 
bate the first Order of the Day on any 
Government night, when it would have 
been open to them to have taken the 
opinion of the House on the measure. 
That being the case, the Government 
have no right to throw upon us the 
charge that we obstructed the Bill. 
Undoubtedly, many Members on this 
side of the House strongly objected to 
the passing of the measure. I have 
never concealed my opinion that it would 
be desirable that we should have seen 
the Bill; but if we are asked to do what 
we are now asked to do I say it would 
be utterly impossible to come to terms. 
We are asked actually to enter into a 
bargain by the Gentleman who comes 
here and wishes to take the Oath that 
he shall not claim to take his seat pro- 
vided we will proceed with the discus- 
sion of the Bill for altering the law. 
Our position is one from which it is 
impossible for us in honour and in con- 
science to recede. We have nothing 
whatever to do with any legislation that 
may be proposed. I have no doubt 
that, in the event of Mr. Bradlaugh 
being excluded from taking the Oath 
now, some of his Friends or the Govern- 
ment—which, Perhaps, would be the 
best course—will propose legislation on 
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the subject. We will deal with pro- 
posals when they arise, and when we 
know what they are. But we cannot on 
any subject, and more especially on such 
a subject as this, enter on a bargain in 
the dark, or recede from the position 
which we have now taken up. We simply 
affirm this, that we will not consent to 
the profanation of the Oath. I know 
perfectly well the view of the Govern- 
ment is that we are not parties to the 
taking of the Oath at all. That view 
relieves them from a difficulty they 
would otherwise have to face. We 
cannot share that view. We cannot 
dissociate ourselves from the notice 
which has been given to us, and which 
our Committee brought before us. We 
cannot dissociate ourselves from that 
knowledge. It is quite impossible for 
us to close our eyes to what is about to 
take place; and therefore I hope that 
the House will on this occasion affirm 
and re-affirm the vote at which we ar- 
rived last Session by re-affirming the 
Resolution which I have offered to the 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am anxious, 
Mr. Speaker, in the first place, to make 
my apology to the House for not having 
been in my place when this debate 
commenced. Perhaps that apology may 
be deemed not insufficient when it is 
borne in mind that this is, I think, 
the first occasion within the memory of 
any of us here present on which a debate 
of a serious character has arisen on the 
first day of the Session before the hour 
of half-past 4. The time of the Govern- 
ment is part of public property which 
they are bound to dispose of for the 
best ; and as it is their duty to be in the 
House when they are wanted, so, I 
may say, it is their duty not to be in 
this House when they have good reason 
to believe that they are not wanted. I 
cannot but express some regret that the 
ae of the hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Northampton, who is now 
desirous to take his seat in this House, 
has not drawn forth a more liberal ac- 
knowledgment from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down. The 
history of the case, I think, is this—the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
on former occasions when difficulty was 
interposed in the way of Mr. Bradlaugh 
coming to the Table was, I think, in the 
main—I do not profess to quote the 
words from memory—that he was dis- 
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posed to view with favour legislation for 
the purpose of establishing the option 
between an Affirmation and the Oath; 
but the declaration was subjected by 
him, either at the moment or shortly 
afterwards, to this material qualifica- 
tion—that he thought it was very much 
to be deprecated that the subject should 
be discussed in immediate connection 
with the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. Well, 
that was a qualification which it was not 
unfair to make, and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Northampton has endea- 
voured to meet the demand of the right 
hon. Baronet, by offering, in a manner so 
public and formal that there can be no 
doubt whatever about the matter, that 
he would resign his seat, and be per- 
fectly content to submit his claim again 
to his constituents, for the purpose of 
learning whether they would again, 
after the passing of such an Act, be de- 
sirous of sending him to this House as 
their Representative. That completely 
disassociates the hon. Member for 
Northampton from the proposed altera- 
tion in the law. I perfectly understand 
the declaration that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot enter into a bargain with 
Mr. Bradlaugh. There is no doubt at 
all that the declaration is perfectly war- 
ranted. It is perfectly open to him, on 
the other hand, to revert to the opinions 
which he has previously expressed in 
favour of legislation for the purpose of 
establishing this option—to swear or to 
afirm—and to acknowledge that the 
special objection he has taken—an ob- 
jection, if, perhaps, without substance, 
is certainly worthy of attention as 
coming from him—namely, that the 
question was associated with the per- 
sonal case of Mr. Bradlaugh—had now 
been removed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, it appears, does not choose to 
meet the offer of the hon. Member for 
Northampton in any way, and he ‘is 
aware of the difficulties which have 
been encountered in the attempt to ob- 
tain the judgment of the House upon 
the question of legislation. No charge 
has been made by the Government—he 
said the Government had no right to 
make a charge. No charge that I am 
aware of has been made by the Govern- 
ment with respect to obstruction; but, 
on the other hand, I must point out 
that it is all very well to say that the 
Government have had opportunities of 
laying down questions of legislation con- 
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cerning the Oath on any Government 
night they might please. Really the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
is as if the Government had nothing to 
deal with except a perfect luxury of 
abundance as to the state of their time 
in comparison with the demands upon 
it. He knows perfectly well that there 
was not a single instance in which it 
was within the power of the Government 
last yearto ask the House to devote a por- 
tion of the time given to the Government 
to any purposes except those connected 
with matters of the highest and most para- 
mount public importance. It is no doubt 
very desirable that a question such as 
that now before us should be settled; 
but it is quite another matter—and it is 
our duty to give it very jealous con- 
sideration—whether, in the first place, 
that question is of paramount import- 
ance; and whether, in the second place, 
it is the duty of the Government to take 
it into its hands and to give it preference 
over all great subjects of public in- 
terest which demand its attention and 
its care. The question before us now is 
asimple one. We are both of us in a 
position to appeal to authority. On the 
last occasion on which this question 
was discussed by the House the right 
hon. Gentleman succeeded in carrying a 
Resolution, the effect of which was that 
the House took into its own hands the 
interpretation of the law, and for itself 
determined that Mr. Bradlaugh should 
not be admitted to take the Oath at this 
Table; and the right hon. Gentleman 
very naturally appeals to that precedent 
and calls upon the House to support it 
again. We, on the other hand, bear in 
mind that on another occasion the 
House, with respect to the same Gentle- 
man, was pleased to decide that it would 
not interfere with his coming to the 
Table to affirm, but that his Affirmation 
should be understood to be liable to 
whatever judgment the Court of Law 
might pass upon it. It is, therefore, 
perfectly open to us to consider which of 
these two courses is the best; and we 
hold that the best course is to leave the 
matter to be decided by a Court of Law. 
It has been said by someone that a 
Court of Law could not touch the ques- 
tion. I apprehend that opinion to be 
totally unfounded. A Court of Law did 
touch the question in the case of the 
Affirmation. The penalty was sued for, 
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of Law to determine whether the hon. 
Member for Northampton had been 
qualified to take the Affirmation or not, 
and whether he had fulfilled the con- 
ditions of sitting in Parliament or not. 
What we desire is that exactly the same 
course should again be followed. The 
right hon. Gentleman says there was a 
great deal of litigation and a great deal 
of money spent, and that all that was 
very sad and painful. Well, these are 
the conditions of judicial actions. They 
are conditions to which we must submit, 
and to which it is well we should sub- 
mit, if by such conditions we get a per- 
fectly fair administration of the law, 
apart from bias, and apart from preju- 
dice and temper, and if that administra- 
tion of the law is not to be had in any 
other way. Now, I must, for my own 
part, respectfully submit to the right 
hon. Gentleman that his appeal on the 
subject of profanation is an illegitimate 
appealon thisoccasion. Itistravelling into 
the province of conscience, and this House 
is not entitled to travel into the province of 
conscience. We have no right to look, 
in this matter, at anything except the 
simple question of legality. Besides, I 
must say I am greatly at a loss to re- 
concile the doctrine on the subject of 
profanation With declarations that I have 
heard over and over again made from 
that Bench during the course of this dis- 
cussion—the declaration that there was 
no objection taken to the taking of this 
Oath by an Atheist—no objection taken 
to the taking of this Oath by a known 
Atheist ; but only to its being taken by 
an Atheist who, as it was said, had ob- 
truded his atheism into the proceedings 
of this House. Well, does not that touch 
the question of profanation? Atheism 
exists, and if it is known to exist, the 
profanation is as great, and our duty 
with respect to it is the same, as in cases 
where atheistical opinions have been 
obtruded. I must say it appears to me 
that as the right hon. Gentleman took 
upon himself to notice the speech deli- 
vered by Mr. Bradlaugh, it would have 
been, perhaps, well that he should have 
referred to the allegation of that Gentle- 
man, that he had never obtruded his 
opinions upon this House —that his 
avowal of them was drawn from him by 
questions before a Committee of this 
House. I must say that if that state- 
ment cannot be challenged—and it was 
not challenged by the right hon. Baronet 
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—it is an ungenerous course to charge 
upon him the consequences of that which 
he has performed in obedience to the 
apparent intention or order of this House. 
What we have to do is to secure to every 
subject of Her Majesty justice according 
to the law of the land. Now, what is 
the best course to take on the question 
before us in order to secure justice, and 
no more than justice, to Mr. Bradlaugh ? 
Is it that we should take into our own 
hands the settlement of this question ? 
Have we the jurisdiction to do that? It 
is not a matter of Privilege. Privilege 
does not, I apprehend, affect the inter- 
pretation of the Statute Law of the land. 
The question is whether the Statute Law 
of the land has given us this jurisdiction, 
and, if it has, whether it is expedient to 
use that jurisdiction. I must confess I 
cannot find that this jurisdiction is given. 
It appears to me to be the evident inten- 
tion of the Act of Parliament that the 
House should be witness to the formality 
and external regularity of the proceed- 
ings at this Table; but that from every 
question of interior examination it should 
refrain as beyond its power and its pro- 
vince. But, even if that be not so, I 
submit to this House that, on every 
ground, the lover of justice ought to 
desire that such a question as this should 
be determined, not in this House, but by 
a Court of Law. I will not find fault— 
T cannot fairly find fault—with the tem- 
per in which the right hon. Gentleman 
has addressed himself to this subject to- 
night. But he knows the feeling—the 
strong feeling—that prevails; he hears 
the exclamations, he hears the declara- 
tions that are made on the subject by 
others less responsible than himself. 
Does he believe, or does he not, that this 
House approaches this question of con- 
struing the law in an important matter 
of public right in the spirit in which 
Judges ought to approach it, and in 
which in a Court of Law Judges would 
approach it? I greatly doubt whether he 
thinks that a judicial temper does pre- 
vail among us. I cannot see evidence 
of it; nay, more, I think it is impossible 
that it should prevail. What we ought 
to keep in view is that the decision of this 
question depends upon strict principles 
of legal interpretation. We are not great 
masters of these subjects. We cannot, 
pees always avoid them if they have 

een committed to us expressly by law, 
or if they belong expressly to our Oon- 
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stitution ; but we ought never to assume 
them when we can avoid the exercise of 
a power for which we are not well quali- 
fied. Least of all ought we to assume 
any power of the kind in a question 
where full discussion in the House has 
afforded such abundant evidence that 
feelings are aroused in the breasts of 
many that tend to influence their con- 
duct and votes in a manner quite beside 
the strict interpretation of the law. Now, 
Sir, it is our duty to adhere to the path 
which leads to a strict interpretation of 
the law, and any departure from that 
path is a profanation. [‘‘No, no!” 

Yes ; it is a profanation of our first duty 
—the duty of securing justice to every 
subject of Her Majesty. One word upon 
the form of the question that is now 
before us. The ‘“ Previous Question ” 
is a formula which is often adopted as a 
mere dilatory plea for getting rid of a 
subject for the time ; and it may be per- 
fectly legitimate to regard the ‘‘ Previous 
Question” from that point of view on 
many occasions. But here it is not so. 
Here it is the Parliamentary, and per- 
haps the only strictly Parliamentary, 
method of proceeding. By the ‘‘ Previous 
Question’ on this occasion we mean to 
assert that this is a subject which is not fit 
for us to entertain. Itis a subject which 
ought to pass from us to others more 
competent to deal with it. And here I 
must take exception to an expression, 
strangely as I think, used by my right 
hon. Friend who has just sat down. He 
said it was proposed by the ‘ Previous 
Question”? to give Mr. Bradlaugh the 
right to take the Oath at this Table. We 
give nothing to Mr. Bradlaugh. What 
did we give him when the opposition to 
his affirming was withdrawn? We 
simply did not interfere, and it is now 
proposed that we shall not interfere with 
what he ae to do on his own 
responsibility. But that is not giving 
him a right. We give him nothing ex- 
cept the power of having this question 
raised in a Court of Law; and that, 
indeed, we only give him in the sense of 
not interfering with the action of the 
law, as we believe, in order to take it 
away from him. Sir, that is the pur- 
pose of the ‘‘ Previous Question” upon 
this occasion. It means that, in our 
opinion, we are not suited to the action it 
is proposed to take—that we are going 
to do that which it is not our duty 
to do, because we have no right to do it. 
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And any man who believes in his own 
mind that Mr. Bradlaugh is not justified 
morally and before God in coming to 
this Table to take the Oath, notwith- 
standing, if he has a true view of his 
duty as a Member of Parliament and 
of the function which Parliament is 
called upon to perform, he ought to 
vote with my right hon. and learned 
Friend for the ‘‘ Previous Question ”— 
that is, for refusing to entertain before an 
incompetent tribunal—[‘‘Oh, oh!” ]— 
a subject of this nature, and for per- 
mitting it to be submitted to a tribunal 
thoroughly competent. I thank the 
Gentlemen who gave utterance to those 
ejaculations just now upon my using an 
expression which does not appear to be 
one of extraordinary violence or pre- 
judice—namely, ‘‘an incompetent tri- 
bunal.” I thank them for the additional 
evidence which they have afforded, and 
which they must afford upon every re- 
newal of this debate, that this House is 
ill suited for the office that it is now in- 
vited by the right hon. Gentleman to 
undertake; and that there is another 
tribunal much better suited to do justice 
in the case—a tribunal to which, as I 
venture to suggest, we should do well 
to submit it. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, be- 
fore the House went to a division he 
wished to call attention to a strange 
misapprehension of the Prime Minister 
with respect to the similarity he imagined 
existed between the present and past 
action of the Government. The Prime 
Minister seemed to imagine that if Mr. 
Bradlaugh were allowed to take the 
Oath, then the question might go to the 
Courts, as had been the case when Mr. 
Bradlaugh was allowed to affirm. But 
when the Resolution as to affirming was 
submitted it was expressly reserved that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was liable to penalties if 
it should be decided that he was not a 
person who by law was entitled to affirm. 
He ventured to say, speaking as a lawyer 
—and he was certain no lawyer would 
contradict him—if they now carried the 
‘¢ Previous Question,” and allowed Mr. 
Bradlaugh to come to the Table and 
there in due form to take the Oath ad- 
ministered to him, there was no legal 
tribunal in this country which would 
entertain the question, or had the means 
of determining whether that was or was 
not a valid taking of the Oath. There 
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between affirming, under the reservation 
as to penalties, and taking the Oath 
under cover of the ‘‘ Previous Question.” 
He was sure the Prime Minister must see 
the difference. There was only one 
other point to which he wished to refer. 
The Prime Minister said that Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s avowal of his opinions had been 
wrung from him by questions put by a 
Committee of that House. But this was 
in absolute contradiction to what Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself had that evening as- 
serted. He had contended that the 
House had no right to judge or even to 
take cognizance of his opinions, because 
he had never avowed either to the House 
or to its Committees. The avowal was 
made in a letter addressed to the Press 
like a proclamation by Mr. Bradlaugh. 
That letter was published on the very 
day that the Committee reported, and 
was a final announcement to the public 
of the course he intended to take. In 
that letter Mr. Bradlaugh said that in the 
Oath an appeal was made to the Deity, 
and he declared it would be an act of 
hypocrisy on his part voluntarily to take 
this Oath. Mr. Bradlaugh declared that 
the Oath was of a meaningless character 
in his mouth—that, in fact, it would 
mean no appeal to the Deity at all. At 
the end of his speech the Prime Minister, 
anticipating what the action of the tri- 
bunal was likely to be, had attacked the 
competence of the tribunal itself, and 
had declared that the House was unfit 
to exercise judicial functions. The 
House had proved its judicial qualities 
on this very question by the strongest 
of all tests—it had broken away from 
Party bonds, and the Prime Minister 
had not been able to keep his own 
followers together. It was precisely 
because the House had dealt with this 
matter, not on Party principles, but as 
Members of a judicial tribunal, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had again and 
again to deplore what probably he anti- 
cipated that night—going into the mino- 
rity Lobby. 

Mr. Szrseant SIMON said, the fact 
that there was a reservation in the Re- 
solution passed by the House of Com- 
mons made no difference. Any person 
could raise the question in a Court of 
Law whether any Member who came to 
the Table did take the Oath within the 
meaning of the Statute. That was the 
question raised in the case of the Affir- 
mation, and the reservation in the 
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Resolution passed last Session made no 
difference whatever: The Court took 
cognizance of the question by virtue of 
the law, not because of the reservation, 
which conferred no legislative power. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the House 
clearly objected to the threatened pro- 
fanation ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government said— 
“Permit it to take place, and then ask 
in a Court of Law whether we are jus- 
tified or not.”” That was a remarkable 
suggestion. The right hon. Gentleman 
had completely overlooked the fact that 
the particular case with which they were 
dealing was purely exceptional. The 
hon. Member for Northampton came 
there as an apostle of unbelief; and it was 
his object, having made a profession of 
that unbelief, to enter the House and 
obtain a victory over the Christianity of 
thiscountry. That was the real meaning 
of the whole matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the House had no right 
to question a man as to his belief or 
unbelief. That was perfectly true; but 
the rule did not apply here. It was Mr. 
Bradlaugh who came to the Table and 
first refused to take the Oath, and, when 
declared unable to affirm, offered to take 
the Oath, which he had declared to the 
whole House was meaningless. It was 
treating the House like children, not 
like men—not like Christians—to sup- 
pose that they could allow a person who 
had forced upon them the assurance that 
he did not believe in God to come to the 
Table of the House and make its Mem- 
bers accomplices in the profanity of 
taking God’s name in vain. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he could not 
help remarking that the Prime Minister 
a short time since publicly expressed his 
regret at the want of moral support with 
regard to a portion of his administration. 
If the right hon. Gentleman were en- 
gaged in searching for proof of moral 
support upon this question, he could not 
congratulate him on the present occasion. 
He certainly considered that as between 
Mr. Bradlaugh and the Head of the 
Government, the Prime Minister of a 
great country which had maintained 
the reputation of Christianity through 
countless generations, the difference was 
undoubtedly in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
The statement which had been made on 
behalf of Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw 
his claim to profane the Oath on condi- 
tion that an Affirmation Bill was intro- 
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duced was ostensibly addressed to the 
Opposition, as if with them lay the re- 
B aneenge A of introducing fundamental 
changes in the Constitution; but the 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) could be 
regarded as nothing but as an appeal 
to the responsible Head of Her Majesty’s 
Government to avoid this proposed pro- 
fanation of the Oath and to deal with 
the question in the only true and honest 
and manly manner that could be adopted 
—namely, upon their responsibility, if 
they thought the time had arrived to 
abolish these last vestiges of Christianity 
from the land. The Head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that lecturer on 
morality to the Irish people, ventured to 
excuse his evasion of the responsibility 
which rested on him by saying that 
this was a very simple question. Last 
year, no doubt, the House allowed the 
claimant in this case to make an 
Affirmation subject to an appeal to the 
Courts. Inthe mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman there was no difference 
between a mere engagement and stand- 
ing at the Table of the House with the 
Testament of Protestant England and 
using the name of God, whom they all 
adored, but whom Mr. Bradlaugh denied. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government ventured to twit 
Members of the House with the state- 
ment that if Mr. Bradlaugh had not 
obtruded his atheism upon the House 
no Member of the House would have 
thought of questioning his claim to take 
the Oath. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government asked 
what was the difference between such 
an obtrusion of atheism on the House 
and the knowledge which a portion of 
the House might have of somebody or 
other coming to the Table and being an 
Atheist out of the House? The right 
hon. Gentleman was a master of dis- 
tinctions. It was strange he had not 
drawn a distinction in this case. It was 
most strange, and not very creditable to 
his position, that he had not admitted 
that the case of a known Atheist, who 
had forced upon the House a knowledge 
of his atheism, was very different from 
the case of an Atheist whose unbelief 
was known to half-a-dozen, or 50, or 
100 Members of the House. No one 
knew that better than the right hon. 
Gentleman. In the first speech that he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) made on this subject 
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he objected to the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government as being marked 
by every stamp of evasion. But the 
reproach of evasion was not new to Her 
Majesty’s Government. They in the 
minds of many obtained the well- 
deserved reputation of trying to get 
round a question rather than answering 
it. The present occasion afforded a 
further illustration of their facility of 
evasion. They were prepared to ask 
the House to submit to an odious and 
scandalous profanation rather than on 
their responsibility to deal with the 
subject in the manner in which they 
had been challenged to deal with it by 
the hon. Member for Northampton. It 
had been attempted to be asserted that 
the Catholic Members of the House in 
dealing with this question were actuated 
by a spirit of mean sectarianism and 
narrow bigotry. He ventured to say 
that if the Catholic Members of the 
House were to deal with the question 
in a spirit of narrow sectarianism or in 
a spirit of Ultramontane bigotry nothing 
ought to be more pleasing than that 
the Protestant Parliament of England 
should allow the Scripture of the God 
of Christianity to be thus profaned and 
insulted. Upon the Table lay the 
authorized version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures which they (the Catholic Members) 
respected, though they were not par- 
ticularly bound by it as an authorized 
version. On both sides of the House 
sat the pillars and the founders of 
Missionary Societies, whose efforts were 
directed against the religion which the 
Catholic Members professed, and what- 
ever profanation might be heaped upon 
the Scriptures, the Catholics were not 
responsible for it. If they chose to 
stand aside it was entirely out of their 
respect for religion, and for what they 
considered the common decencies of 
civilization that they took the part they 
intended to take on the present occasion. 
Though he was a Catholic, he would 
sooner that Englishmen remained Pro- 
testants, that Catholicity made no inch 
of progress for another century, that 
Englishmen remained adherents of the 
faith of Luther and Calvin, than that 
they should enter the filthy abyss opened 
to them by the Head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Coronet MAKINS wished to know 
of those hon. Members who were 
prepared to support the ‘ Previous 
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Question’? whether they were aware 
of what would be the consequences of 
their vote? They would be giving their 
assent and consent to the profanation of 
the Oath, and would, each of them, be 
particeps criminis with Mr. Bradlaugh 
and accessories both before and after the 
fact. Were they prepared to pay such a 
— for their temporary union of the 

iberal Party? Those on the Oppo- 
sition side could not reconcile such a 
course either with their consciences or 








with their duty to their constituents. 


Previous Question put, ‘‘ That the 
Original Question be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 286 ; Noes 


228: Majority 58. 


AYES. 

Agar - Robartes, hon. Christie, W. L. 

T. C. Churchill, Lord R. 
Alexander, Colonel Clarke, E. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Archdale, W. H. Cobbold, T. C. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Coddington, W. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. Cole, Viscount 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Collins, E. 
Balfour, A. J. Collins, T. 
Baring, T. C. Colthurst,Col. D. La T. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. Compton, F. 
Barry, J. Corbet, W. J. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Corbett, J. 
Bateson, Sir T. Corry, J. P. 
Beach,rt.hn.SirM.H. Cotton, W. J. R. 
Beach, W. W. B. Courtauld, G. 
Bellingham, A. H. Cropper, J. 


Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, G. de la P. 
Biddell, W 
Biggar, J. G. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J. ¥. 


Brooke, Lord 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burnaby, General E. 8. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Byrne, G. M. 

Callan, P. 

Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, Lord C. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaine, J. 

Chaplin, H, 


Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Dalrymple, C. 

Daly, J 

Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Col. hon. L, P. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
Dawson, C. 

De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dickson, J. 

Dickson, T. A. 
Digby, Cel. hon. E. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dundas, hon. J.C. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Ecroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, G. W. 

Emlyn, Viscount 
Ennis, Sir J. 
Estcourt, G. S. 
Ewart, W. 

Ewing, A. O. 

Feilden, Maj.-Gen.R.J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
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Fenwick-Bisset, M. Lever, J. O. Ross, C. 0. 
Filmer, Sir E. Levett, T. J. Round, J. 

Finch, G. H. Lewis, C. E. St. Aubyn, W. M 
Findlater, W. Lewisham, Viscount Salt, T. 


Fini J.L. 

Fitzpatrick, hn. B.E.B. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W.J. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Floyer, J. 

Folkestone, Viscount 

Forester, 0. T. W. 

Foster, W. H. 

Fowler, R. N. 

Fremantle, hon. T. F. 

Freshfield, C. K. 

Gabbett, D. F. 

Galway, Viscount 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Garnier, J. C. 

Gibson, rt. hon. E. 

Giffard, Sir H. 8. 

Gill, H. J. 

Givan, J. 

Goldney, Sir G. 

Gooch, Sir D. 

Gore-Langton, W. 8. 

Gorst, J. E 

Grantham, W. 

Gray, E. D. 

Greene, E. 

Greer, T. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Guest, M. J. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 

Harcourt, E. W. 

Harvey, Sir R. B. 

Hay, rt. +" Admiral 
Sir J. c.D 

Henry, M. 

Herbert, hon. S. 

Hicks, E. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 

Hill, Lord A. W. 

Hill, A.S. 

Hinchingbrook, Visc. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 

Hope, rt. hn. A. J.B. B. 

Hubbard, rt. hon. J. G. 

Jackson, W. L. 

Jenkins, D. J. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Knight, F’. W. 

Knightley, Sir R. 

Knowles, T. 

Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 

Lalor, R. 

Lawrence, Sir T. 

Lea, T 

Leahy, J. 

Leamy, E. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Lee, Major V. 

Legh, W. J. 

Leigh, hon. G. H. ©. 

Leighton, Sir B. 

Leighton, 8. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 





Lindsay, Sir R. L. 
Loder, R. 
Long, W. H. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lyons, R. D. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Martin, P. 
Marum, E. M. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Metge, R. H. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Monckton, F. 
Moore, A. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morley, 8. 
Moss, R. 
Mowbray,rt.hn.SirJ.R. 
Murray, C. J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 
8. H 


Norwood, C. M. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
Onslow, D. 

O’Shea, W. H. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Paget, R. H 
Parker, C. 8. 
—- R. W. C. 
Peek, Sir H. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Earl 

Phipps, C. N. P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Power, R. 

Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 
Redmond, J. E. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 

Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H 





Sandon, Viscount 

Schreiber, C. 

Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Tbbetson, Sir 
H. J. 

Severne, J. E. 

Sexton, T. 

Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Smithwick, J. F. 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 

Stewart, J. 

Storer, G. 

Sullivan, T. D. 

Sykes, C. 

Synan, E. J. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor,rt. hn. Col.T.E. 

Thomson, H. 
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Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tollemache, hn. W. F. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, O. N. 
Watkin, Sir E. W, 
Watney, J. 

Welby- -Gregory,SirW. 
Whitiey, E. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilson, C. H. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Winn, R. 


Thornhill, T. 

NOES. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Campbell- Bannerman, 
Agnew, W. H. 
Ainsworth, D. Carington, hon. Col. 
Amory, Sir J. H. W.e.2 
Armitage, B. Cartwright, W. C. 
Armitstead, G. Causton, R. K. 
Arnold, A. Cavendish, Lord E. 
Asher, A. Cavendish, Lord F. C, 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Baldwin, E. Cheetham, J. F. 
Balfour, Sir G. Childers, rt. hn. H.O.E 
Balfour, J. B. Clarke, J. C. 
Balfour, J. 8. Clifford, C. C. 
Barclay, J. W. Cohen, A 
Baring, Viscount Collings, J. 
Barran, J. Colman, J. J. 
Bass, A. Cotes, C. C. 
Bass, H. Courtney, L. H. 
Beaumont, W. B. Cowan, J. 
Biddulph, M. Cowen, J. 


Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, Si Sir T, 
Bree 2. B 

gs, W. EB. 
Brite J. (Manchester) 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, T. 
Butt, C. P. 
Caine, W. 8. 
Cameron, O. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 


Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Craig, W. Y. 
Creyke, R. 

Cross, J. K. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

Dilke, A. W. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duckham, T. 

Duff, R. W. 

Earp, T. 

Edwards, P. 
Egerton, Adm. hon. F, 
Elliot, hon. A. R, D. 
Evans, T. W. 
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Farquharson, Dr. R. 
eae : on H. 

erguson, R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forster, Sir CO. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fort, R. 
Fowler, H. H. 
ee W. 

ry, L. 
Fry, T. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 


Grenfell, W. H. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W.G. V. V. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, G. J. 
Howard, J. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
James, C. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, J. J. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Kingscote, Col. R. N. F. 
Labouchere, H. 
Laing, 8. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leake, R. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lee, H. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.8 


Mackie, R. B. 
Macliver, P. 8. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Martin, R. B. 
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Mason, H. Wilson, I. TELLERS, 
Maxwell-Heron, J. Wilson, Sir M. Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Milbank, F. A. Wodehouse, E. R. Kensington, Lord 
Monk, CO. J. Woodall, W. 
Moreton, Lord Woolf, 8. 


Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 

Mundella, rt.hon. A. J. 
Nolan, Major J. P. 
Paget, T. T. 

Palmer, O. M. 

Palmer, G. 

Palmer, J. H. 


Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Pulley, J. 
Ralli, P. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Roundell, C. S. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Shield, H. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Slagg, J 
Smith, E. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Story-Maskelyne,M.H. 
Summers, W 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Tillett, J. H. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Waterlow, Sir S. H. 
Waugh, E. 
Webster, Dr. J. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, 8, C. E. 
Willis, W. 
Wills, W. H. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 








Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That, having regard to the Reso- 
lutions of this House of the 22nd June 1880 
and of the 26th April 1881, and to the Reports 
and Proceedings of two Select Committees 
therein referred to, Mr. Bradlaugh be not per- 
mitted to go through the form of repeating the 
words of the Oath prescribed by the Statute 
29 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72. 


Mr. BrapitaveH again came to the 
Table to take and subscribe the Oath, 
when—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform 
the hon. Member that the House has 
come to the following Resolution (read- 
ing the same). In pursuance of that 
Resolution I have to direct the hon. 
Member to withdraw. 


Whereupon Mr. Braptaveu declined 
to follow the direction of Mr. Speaker, 
and stated that he refused to do so be- 
cause, as he alleged, the Resolution of 
the House was contrary to Law. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must now call 
upon the House for instructions in this 
matter. I have no power except through 
the House to insist upon the withdrawal 
of the hon. Member. Therefore, I must 
leave it to the judgment of the House. 
[ Calls of ‘‘ Government!” 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
presume that the same course will be 
adopted on this occasion as was taken 
last year. I see no sign of the Leader 
of the House rising; and therefore I 
will take the same step as I have done 
before. I move that Mr. Bradlaugh be 
now ordered to withdraw. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Bradlaugh do now with- 
draw.” —(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I regard this 
Motion as one purely consequential on 
that the House has already arrived at. 
I certainly did not consider it any part 
of my duty to make such a Motion—far 
from it, indeed. At the same time, the 
House has declared its sense by a con- 
siderable majority, and the sense of the 
House having been declared, I certainly 
cannot offer any opposition to the conse- 
quential Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to, 











Parliament— 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must now direct 
Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: It would be 
undignified in me to engage in any kind 
of contest with the House other than 
that of the law, and I therefore respect- 
fully withdraw below the Bar. 


[The hon. Member withdrew accord- 
ingly. ] 
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PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
NOTICE OF RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to give 
Notice that on Monday next I shall 
move certain Resolutions relating to the 
procedure of the House, and the ap- 
pointment of Standing Committees to 
deal with Bills of a certain class in lieu 
of Committees of the Whole House. I 
will not attempt to read the Resolutions, 
which run into some details, but will 

lace them at once upon the Table, and 

have no doubt they will be in the 
hands of hon. Members to-morrow 
morning. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill ‘for the more effectual prevent- 
ing of Clandestine Outlawries,” read 
the first time; to be read a second 
time. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT—ARREST AND 
DETENTION OF MEMBERS OF THIS 
HOUSE. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following 
Letters from the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland :— 


15th October, 1881. 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Lords Justices to 
inform you that Mr. Parnell, a Member of the 
House of Commons, was arrested in Dublin on 
Thursday the 13th instant, that Mr. Sexton, a 
Member of the House of Commons, was arrested on 
Friday the 14th instant, and that Mr. O Kelly 
and Mr. Dillon, also Members of the House of 
Commons, were arrested this day, on Warrants of 
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the Lords Justices issued under the Act for the 
better Protection of Person and Property in Ire- 
land, and signed by me, and that they are now in 
the Prison at Kilmainham, in the County of 


Dublin. 
I have the honor to be, 





Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
W. E. Forsrsr. 
The Right Honourable 
The Speaker, 
House of Commons. 
Trish Office, 
9th February, 1882. 
Sir, 


I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
acquaint you that Mr. Sexton, a Member of the 
House of Commons, of whose arrest in Dublin on 
the 14th of October last I informed you in my 
letter of the 16th October, was discharged from 
custody by order of His Excellency on the 1st of 
November. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
W. E. Forster. 
The Right Honble. 

Sir Henry Brand, M.P., G.C.B., 

Speaker of the House of Commons, 


Ge. Ge, $e. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GRAY, in rising to move— 


‘‘That the Letter of the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of lreland, informing the 
House of the arrest of Messieurs Parnell, Dillon, 
O’Kelly, and Sexton, Members of this House, 
be referred to a Select Committee, for the pur- 
pose of considering and reporting whether any 
of the matters referred to therein demand the 
further attention of the House,’’ 


said, he was sorry that a Motion so im- 
portant as this had not been intrusted to 
a Member of more experience than he 
had on the precedents which should 
guide the House in a matter of this 
kind; but it appeared to him that the 
course which the House had invariably 
taken under circumstances somewhat 
similar was so plain, that he hoped they 
would have no difficulty in agreeing to 
the Resolution which he had read. In 
one respect the case was almost un- 

recedented. The only precedent which 
he could discover was the first arrest 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary 


E 
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last year. He was not aware that 
up to that period any Member of the 
House had been arrested by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Executive under a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. Up to a 
comparatively recent period all suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act con- 
tained a provision exempting Members 
of the House from its operation ; and he 
believed the Act which was passed in 
1848 was the first which did not contain 
a provision of that kind. But although 
no such exempting provision had been 
included, he believed that since 1848 no 
Member of the House had been arrested 
under a suspension of the Habeas Cor- 

us until last year in the case of the 
on Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon). 
Therefore, in searching for precedents 
he was driven to seek the cases which 
were most analogous to the present one. 
He found that very frequently Members 
of the House had been arrested on cri- 
minal charges of various kinds, and that, 
up to a comparatively recent period, the 
practice had been to refer the question 
of the arrest to the Committee of Privi- 
leges. The most recent precedent was 
the case of Mr. Whalley, a Member of 
the House, who was committed in 1874 
by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn for con- 
tempt of Court. It had been the custom 
to refer all such cases to the Committee 
of. Privileges. Mr. Whalley himself 
proposed that course; but the Prime 
Minister of the day (Mr. Disraeli) pointed 
out what was undoubtedly the fact, that 
the Committee of Privileges was not a 
convenient body to refer the question to, 
and that a Select Committee was prefer- 
able—a view which the House unani- 
mously adopted. Numerous cases of 
the same kind as Mr Whalley’s were 
to be found in the Journals of the House; 
but into these he did not think it worth 
while to enter. Up to the present time 
the House had been very jealous of the 
liberties of its Members, and exceedingly 
careful to guard them; and although it 
had invariably happened of late years 
that the Report of the Committee sup- 
ported the imprisonment of the Member 
whose case was brought under the 
notice of the House, yet he was not 
aware of any precedent for the refusal 
of the House to take cognizance of the 
arrest of one of its own Members, and 
carefully to investigate all the facts in 
order to preserve their ancient privileges 
and legal rights. All the more, there- 


Mr. Gray 
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fore, did he expect that the House would 
take cognizance of so serious a matter 
as the arrest of four of its Members; 
and it was well known that the number 
would have been considerably larger but 
for circumstances over which the Exe- 
cutive had nocontrol. The limits of the 
discussion of this question being very 
narrow, he was well aware that he could 
not debate the general policy of the Go- 
vernment with regard to its administra- 
tion of Ireland, or even the general 
policy of the Act under which the ar- 
rests now in question had been made. 
He should endeavour, therefore, to con- 
fine himself to the question at issue, and 
make out a primd facie case for the re- 
ferring of the question to a Committee 
to inquire whether the Government were 
justified in arresting a considerable 
number of their political opponents in 
that House. In doing that he thought 
he would be justified in quoting from 
the speeches of Ministers, who were re- 
sponsible to the House for the passing 
of the Act under which the arrests were 
made, in order to show the pledges 
which they gave to the House, and the 
manner in which those pledges had been 
violated. He should also quote from 
some of the speeches made immediately 
prior to and since the arrests, in order 
to show the justification which respon- 
sible Members had endeavoured to 
make out for the action they had 
taken; and he should also show from 
quotations that the construction which 
they put upon the speeches and acts 
of the Members who were imprisoned 
was not the natural and proper con- 
struction. The subject was one on which 
the true light could be thrown by 
recalling the statements of Ministers 
rather than by mere vague declamation. 
His contention was that the Protection 
of Person and Property Act had not been 
used, with reference to the arrest of the 
four Members of Parliament in question, 
in the manner in which the Government 
undertook that it would be used, when 
they induced the House to pass a mea- 
sure placing the liberty of every Irish 
Member of Parliament at their disposal, 
the moment he reached Irish soil. It 
would be remembered that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland declared that the 
Act was aimed against “‘ village tyrants 
and dissolute ruffians, who were few in 
number and known to the police.”” The 
right hon. Gentleman also said— 
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‘* Tf this Bill is passed we shall be bound upon 
our honour to satisfy ourselves that in the case 
of all arrests there is reasonable suspicion. We 
shall act in the full, and clear light of public 
opinion, on and under the eyes of a Parlia- 
ment of a free and Constitutional country—a 
Parliament not slow to criticize and punish the 
conduct of those of its servants who transgress 
their, powers.”—[8 Hansard, cclvii. 1228.] 


Again, he said that— 


‘‘ Holding the harvest and not paying rent is 
not one of the offences against which this Bill 
is directed.”’ 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now reviewing certain debates which 
took place on a Bill last Session. The 
Question before the House is one of 
Privilege, raised on a communication 
made to the House by me; and the 
hon. Member is wandering from the 
Question. 

Mr. GRAY said, that, of course, he 
would at once bow to the ruling of the 
Speaker; but he thought what he was 
endeavouring to show was relevant to 
the position that he had taken—namely, 
that Her Majesty’s responsible Minis- 
ters had given the House, during the 
passage of the Act, certain specific 
pledges, upon the honour and faith of 
which the House placed the liberty of 
the Irish Members at their disposal. 
They had, in the carrying out of those 
powers, violated the spirit of the Act, and 
violated the pledges on which they ob- 
tained it. He was endeavouring to show, 
by reading the extracts, that a breach of 
faith with the House had been committed, 
and that the privileges of Members who 
were arrested on account of that breach 
of faith had been violated. He there- 
fore regretted he was not allowed to 
read them. He might be permitted, 
however, to quote a very remarkable 
extract from a speech made by the Head 
of the Government. First, however, he 
would read the Warrant under which the 
four Irish Members had been arrested. 
The Warrant stated that they were 
arrested— 


“On reasonable suspicion of being guilty of 
a crime punishable by law—wrongly intimi- 
dating divers persons to abstain from doing 
what they have a legal right to do—namely, to 
apply to the Land Court to have a fair rent 
fixed.” 


Now, the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government stated that the 
Land League could not be touched by 
the Coercion Bill, except as far as they 
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fell within the very stringent definitions 
in the Bill, according to which no one 
could be arrested but upon reasonable 
suspicion, ‘‘and the reasonableness of 
that suspicion might be challenged on 
the floor of the House.” That was what 
he now challenged. Those who were 
to be arrested were defined to be prin- 
cipals or accessories to a crime punish- 
able by law, being an act of violence or 
intimidation, or exciting to an act of 
violence or intimidation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon of 
the hon. Member and of the House; 
but I think, as a matter of convenience 
to the House, it is well at once to raise 
a question of Order. As I have under- 
stood, it is not competent for the hon. 
Member to discuss the policy of the 
arrests, or the propriety of the proceed- 
ings with regard to them. He has just 
told us that he proposes to bring under 
consideration the question as to the rea- 
sonableness of the suspicion under which 
these arrests were made. I think it 
would be greatly for our convenience if 
it were understood, not whether the hon. 
Member is justified in bringing that 
subject under the consideration of the 
House—for I should be the last person 
to deny he has a right to do so—but 
whether this is the occasion on which 
to raise it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was sorry 
the Leader of the House did not explain 
what he meant. There was a claim 
that the Privileges of the House had 
been violated by the arrest of the Re- 
presentatives of four constituencies—by 
the misuse of an Act of Parliament—a 
misuse which, in their opinion, had 
been prompted by a desire to get rid 
of political opponents. Did the Leader 
of the House venture to suggest that 
evidence of that fact was to be kept 
from the House? How, then, could 
breach of Privilege be shown unless 
they could show that the Government 
had falsely and fraudulently arrested 
Representatives of Imperial constituen- 
cies, in order to prevent formidable 
political opponents appearing in that 
House ? 

~Mr. DAWSON submitted that, of all 
questions of Privilege recorded in Con- 
stitutional history, this had scarcely a 
precedent. Was it to be contended that 
important evidence bearing upon the 
violation of Privilege complained of 
should be withheld? What his hon. 
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Friend the Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Gray) wished to show was that, in 
carrying out the Statute, the Statute 
was not only strained, but broken. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he understood 
that the Leader of the House had raised 
a point of Order, which, if confirmed, 
would prevent the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) from going into the 
merits of the case. As one of those 
who suffered imprisonment under the 
Coercion Act, he desired to protest 
against the point of Order raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman; and he called 
upon him, and the Government of which 
he was a Member, to allow his hon. 
Friend to fully and fairly open the case, 
and to state in return upon what evi- 
dence, in virtue of what acts and speeches, 
they were accused not only of inciting 
persons not to pay rent, but also of 
treasonable practices. The accusations 
were too serious, the consequences had 
been too painful, for the public opinion 
of Ireland, or, he ventured to hope, for 
the public opinion of Great Britain, to 
permit a question like this to be shelved 
in the evasive and cowardly manner 
suggested by the Prime Minister. 

rn. SPEAKER: The point of Order 
I understand to be this. The hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) was 
good enough to wait upon me on this 
matter to-day, and I informed him that 
if it was desired to raise the question of 
Irish Administration, or of the manner 
in which the Land Act was carried out, 
he would not be entitled to do so under 
a Motion of Privilege; that I considered 
he was bound to confine himself to the 
Question of Privilege solely. Of course, it 
is open to the hon. Member, as I informed 
him, to raise all these points at the proper 
time, but not under a Motion of Privilege. 
He may move an Amendment to the Ad- 
dress to the Crown, or he may select an 
opportunity hereafter, when he thinks 
proper. But he is bound, on a Question of 
rivilege, to keep very closely to the 
Question. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he under- 
stood the ruling to be that it would be 
outside the Question of Privilege to 
show that in the arrest of four Members 
of that House the Privileges of that 
House had been violated by the fraudu- 
lent application of the Coercion Act. 
He asked, could they not show that in 
the case of these four Members the law 
had been violated, public faith broken, 
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and the Privileges of the House de- 
stroyed ? 

Mr. GRAY, resuming, said, he hoped 
he need not say that he really and sin- 
cerely desired to keep strictly within the 
proper bounds. He could well under- 
stand the desire of the Premier not to 
allow him to make that particular quo- 
tation. The effect of the Speaker’s 
ruling was that he would not be per- 
mitted to quote the solemn pledges 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given, and which he reiterated on sub- 
sequent occasions. He left him his 
triumph of having suppressed it. He 
left the House to judge of his appre- 
ciation of the promises under which he 
obtained the Act, and his very mani- 
fest desire that his words quoted from 
Hansard should not be laid before the 
House. He might say that the right 
hon. Gentleman stated distinctly—and 
the words he uttered could have no other 
meaning—that the Act which he suc- 
ceeded in inducing the House to pass 
would not apply to the particular crime 
—if, indeed, it were a crime—which 
was charged against the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork and the others in 
the Warrants, and for which they had 
been put in prison. Within three or 
four days after the arrest of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and the 
other Members, the Government them- 
selves recognized in what a false posi- 
tion they had placed themselves by that 
Werrant. They saw that on the face 
of it the Warrant was a sham, if not 
illegal, as he (Mr. Gray) believed it was, 
and they supplemented it by another 
Warrant handed to the prisoners in 
gaol, charging them with treasonable 
practices, of which there was not a tittle 
of evidence. They were told by the 
Government that no Members of Parlia- 
ment were included in the number of 
those persons who were to be arrested 
under the Act. No speech had been 
made by these Members after the pass- 
ing of the Act different in character or 
stronger than those which they had 
made before the passing of the Act, and 
while the Premier was giving those 
pledges ; and yet he put them in prison, 
contrary to the pledges under which he 
obtained the passing of the Act. He would 
not quote anything further from the 
speeches of the Prime Minister, neither 
would he quote from the statements of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
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of the Duchy of Lancaster, in which he 
said that a law of this kind became a 
tyranny in the hands of tyrants, but 
that, administered by men such as now 
sat on the Treasury Bench, it would 
come as a boon and a blessing to men; 
but when some Members on the Irish 
Benches ventured to challenge the gene- 
rosity which proposed to take powers to 
imprison any man in Ireland upon sus- 
picion, the right hon. Gentleman rose 
and said—‘‘ Who dare to question this 
statement of mine?’’ How dare they 
question the bona fides of their intention 
to administer this Act in accordance to 
the pledges they gave? The result, so 
far as these Members were concerned, 
was that four of them had been put in 
prison, and Warrants issued against a 
large number of others. They also 
knew that the votes of three Irish 
Members ejected from Office some eight 
years ago the Government which now 
sat upon the Treasury Bench, and he 
could well understand that a nice calcu- 
lation might have been made that pos- 
sibly three absent votes might be very 
desirable upon a division—the votes of 
three absent men who would vote 
against the Government. He could, 
therefore, well understand why the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
might ask him how dare he venture to 
make such a statement as that—how 
dare he challenge the administration of 
the law in Ireland or the treatment of his 
brother imprisoned Members? But there 
were a number of men who ventured to 
challenge the administration of the law, 
and state that the Act had not been ad- 
ministered in accordance with its own 
terms, not to say its own spirit. He 
did not know whether the Prime Minis- 
ter would object to his quoting from 
some of the speeches which he made 
during the Recess, and in which he jus- 
tified the arrests now in question. He 
was very anxious, if he was within the 
limits of Order in doing so, to show that 
the pledges under which the Act was 
obtained had not been kept; that the 
right hon. Gentleman made charges 
against these Members of the House 
now in prison which were capable of 
being refuted by quotations from the 
speeches of these men themselves. 
In that celebrated oration which the 
Prime Minister made at Leeds on 
the 7th of October, he said that the 
hon. Member for the Oity of Oork— 
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this was a specific charge against an 
individual—and a small band of his 
friends were preaching the doctrines of 
public plunder, and he stated that he 
could sustain that on demonstrative evi- 
dence—that was to say-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that he is reviewing 
at large the conduct of the Government, 
and is, therefore, exceeding his rights. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was not at all 
ss to review the general con- 

uct of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made charges 
against individual Members as a justifi- 
cation for the individual arrests. He 
did not at all desire to review the con- 
duct of the Government in arresting 500 
men in Ireland; but what he did desire 
to review was the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in arresting four Members of 
the House, and the justification which 
the right hon. Gentleman gave for his 
action in arresting the four Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated at Leeds 
that their immediate object was rapine. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had, he said, opened up and preached a 
new and enlarged doctrine of public 
plunder; and subsequently, in his speech 
at Liverpool, on October 27, after the 
arrest, he said that the policy of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork was that 
the rental of Ireland of £17,000,000 
should be reduced to £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000. How were these results to 
be carried into effect, he asked? By in- 
timidation. Those were the doctrines 
which he attributed to the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, and which he set 
forth as a justification for arresting him. 
He (Mr. Gray) was desirous to quote 
the real doctrines of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, as set forth in his 
speeches, to show that, so far from advo- 
cating any doctrine of that kind, he ad- 
vocated a totally different doctrine. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that the course the hon. Member is now 
taking is irregular. He is really wan- 
dering very wide of the Question before 
the House. The Question before the 
House is one of Privilege; and the 
House expects, upon a Motion of Privi- 
lege, that hon. Members should adhere 
very closely to that Question, and not 
wander from it. What happened issimply 
this—a communication had been made 
by the Irish Government reporting to 
the Speaker the imprisonment of certain 
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Members of this House; and upon that 
communication the hon. Member is un- 
doubtedly within his right in raising a 
question of Privilege. But in travelling 
beyond that Question the hon. Member 
is abusing his right. 

Mr. GRAY was quite willing to bow 
to the Speaker’s ruling; but he regretted 
that, by closing his mouth at the present 
moment, it might have the effect of post- 
poning for a long time the consideration 
of the questions which he desired to 
bring before the House—a postpone- 
ment during which the imprisoned 
Members would still remain incarce- 
rated. He regretted that the decision 
of the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
precluded him from showing, by speeches 
made by the arrested Members, that the 
Prime Minister was mistaken with regard 
to their utterances, and that, instead of 
having advocated a violation of the law, 
they advocated the reverse of that. The 
Prime Minister stated in a speech at 
Liverpool that the various points he 
made at Leeds against the arrested 
Members had not been answered, and 
that, not having been answered, he ap- 
pealed to all persons to assist him in 
maintaining law and order. But the 
speech in which the Prime Minister 
made his points on the 7th of October 
was completely answered in a speech 
delivered at Wexford on the 9th of 
October. The words of the Act under 
which the arrests were made were pecu- 
liar. To justify an arrest there must 
have been an inciting to an act of vio- 
lence or intimidation, an interference 
with law and order being a crime 
punishable by law. Now, suppose those 
charges were proved against these Mem- 
bers in a Court of Law, of what crime 
would they be guilty? He found that 
by an Act passed in 1875 relating to 
trades unions, with a view of making 
the penalties against them less severe, 
every person who compelled any other 
person to abstain from doing an act 
which he had a legal right to do, or who 
used violence or intimidation against 
such other person, was liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £20, and to be imprisoned 
for a period not exceeding three months. 
If the four Members who had been 
arrested on suspicion had been tried 
before a jury and found guilty the 
utmost punishment that could have been 
awarded against them was an imprison- 
ment for three months. But they had 
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already been four months in prison fot 
being suspected of being guilty. Would 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
—whose services to Ireland in the past 
could never be forgotten notwithstanding 
his recent actions—continue in the face 
of that fact to cry out in virtuous indig- 
nation—‘‘ Who dares to think this Act 
will be administered in a tyrannical 
manner?” Would he state it was not 
a tyrannical administration of the law 
for the Government to give a man 
longer imprisonment for the mere sus- 

icion of a crime than he could receive 
if found guilty of that crime? In con- 
sequence of the ruling of the Speaker, 
he could only say, in conclusion, that he 
believed if the House consented to refer 
this question to a Select Committee the 
Irish Party could place on record the 
incontrovertible evidence which he was 
now prevented giving. If the House 
should refuse to take cognizance of the 
arrests of Members of that House, and 
should refuse to refer this subject to a 
Select Committee, it would be departing 
from immemorial precedent. He was 
aware that the hon. Gentlemen who had 
been imprisoned were Irish Members, 
and perhaps the precedents of English 
Members might not be considered appli- 
cable; but he hoped the House was still 
jealous of its dignity, and that it would 
not allow several of its Members to be 
arrested without, at least, taking some 
steps to ascertain whether those arrests 
were legal according to the terms of the 
Coercion Act, and whether they came 
within the spirit of the Act, because he 
contended that if the arrests were carried 
out in opposition to the pledges on which 
that Act was obtained an unequivocal 
breach of Privilege had been committed. 
It was all the more important that the 
inquiry sought for should be granted, 
because the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork was not merely a Leader of a 
considerable Party in that House, but he 
represented the popular opinion of a great 
portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions. 
He appealed to the House, therefore, 
not lightly to reject his Motion, which 
was intended to guard the rights of indi- 
vidual Members. They should guard 
those rights all the more carefully, be- 
cause they belonged to a Party in the 
House which was in a minority, and 
was accordingly defenceless. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 
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Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, in rising 
to second the Motion, said, that, in his 
opinion, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlow had made out a strong and 
reasonable case in its favour. His hon. 
Friend did not ask the House to declare 
at once that a breach of Privilege had 
been committed. They desired to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the circumstances. 
All these circumstances justified the 
course taken by his hon. Friend, and 
would justify the House in yielding to 
the Motion. He would ask the House 
to remember that this was a case which 
might strictly be called absolutely with- 
out precedent. The only precedents that 
came at all near to it would justify the 
House in following the course it was now 
asked to take. But no absolute precedent 
existed in the history of this country of 
a great Prime Minister arresting and 
imprisoning without trial some of his 
most obnoxious political opponents. 
They were about to make a precedent 
in the course they would take that even- 
ing. If the Motion were refused they 
would establish this precedent—that a 
Ministry might at any time, under the 
powers of a special Act of Parliament, 
arrest four or five, or even 20 or 25 
Members of Parliament, and imprison 
them without trial, or without any in- 
tention of bringing them to trial, and 
that that was not only not a breach of 
Privilege, but could not even be argued 
to be such a breach of Privilege as would 
make it right that the House should in- 
quire into it. Did either Conservative or 
Liberal Members of the House consider 
that a condition of things which should 
be established? If so, then he certainly 
misunderstood the ideas of Constitutional 
liberty which hitherto existed in the 
minds of English Members. That the 
Government might have suspected the 
imprisoned Members of the House to be 
men likely to disturb the country did not 
touch the question before the House. 
The sole question was whether the Privi- 
leges, not of Members only, but also 
of the constituencies, had been invaded 
by the arbitrary arrest and imprison- 
ment, without trial, of Members of the 
House. They had been told by the 
Prime Minister that night, speaking on 
another topic, that the House was not 
likely to be a qualified tribunal for 


deciding a question then before it, giving 
as his reason that whenever the question 
arose the Members exhibited extreme 
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impatience and emotion. He (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) feared that on this Irish ques- 
tion the House exhibited, instead of 
extreme emotion, too great an amount 
of indifference to be a satisfactory court 
of appeal. It was a question of consti- 
tuencies that was now under considera- 
tion. Many times had they heard from 
the Treasury Benches indignant com- 
plaints that the constituency of North- 
ampton should be deprived of half its 
representation without sufficient reason. 
How differently the Ministry spoke when 
the question became an Irish one. Un- 
less they held that fortunate and fa- 
voured Northampton had rights belong- 
ing to an order totally different from the 
rights of Cork, Tipperary, and Ros- 
common, they must admit that the policy 
which deprived those three Irish counties 
of half their representation might, at 
least, be an invasion of the Privileges 
of the House, and might form grounds 
for inquiry before a Select Committee. 
He should have thought that the mere 
fact that three or four Irish Members 
of Parliament had been arrested and 
put in prison without trial would inspire 
the House to make instant inquiry as to 
whether their Privileges had or had not 
been invaded. The conduct of the Prime 
Minister, in objecting to allow the cita- 
tion of his speeches in disproof of the 
justification which he claimed for the 
arrests, was enough to add one other 
element to the reasons given by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gray) in support of the Mo- 
tion for a Select Committee. He would, 
however, ask the House to accede to the 
Motion, if only on the ground that a 
very serious question had been raised as 
to whether a breach of Privilege had 
been committed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Letter of the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, informing the 
House of the arrest of Messieurs Parnell, Dillon, 
O’Kelly, and Sexton, Members of this House, 
be referred to a Select Committee, for the pur- 
pose of considering and reporting whether any 
of the matters referred to therein demand the 
further attention of the House.”—(Mr. Gray.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the speeches 
of the two hon. Gentlemen have un- 
doubtedly abounded with charges of 
reat severity against Her Majesty’s 

overnment; and there is, at least, one 
proposition of which I can take notice, 
and with which I can express my agree- 
ment. I agree with them that the 
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arrest of four Members of this House 
under the Act for the Protection of Person 
and Property in Ireland is a matter of 
the utmost gravity, and one which hon. 
Members of this House are perfectly 
justified, and may feel it from their 

oints of view an imperative duty, to 
con under the notice of the House and 
make it the subject of Motions, either for 
inquiry or of direct accusation. These 
concessions I freely make; but, having 
made those concessions, I am bound to 
say I cannot consent to reply on this 
occasion to any one of the accusations 
made against us. They certainly are 
very strong accusations, and they descend 
to imputing the utmost meanness. They 
answer a double purpose, because the 
hon. Member who made the Motion 
contrived, while imputing to me the 
most disgraceful meanness, to pay a 
very considerable compliment to him- 
self at the same time. He had pre- 
pared so formidable a weapon by dint 
of his great ingenuity and power, that 
I, when I got an inkling that this weapon 
was about to be discharged against me, 
pretended to have in view the Order of 
the House—hypocritically had in view 
the Order of the House—when my real 
object was to avert the tremendous and 
crushing effect which was to result from 
the charge brought against me. Now, 
Sir, in my opinion, the whole speech of 
the hon. Member, with very slight ex- 
ceptions, and the entire speech of the 
Seconder—though they consisted of mat- 
ter of the gravest importance—consisted 
of matter wholly beyond the legitimate 
scope of the present debate. They were 
entirely upon the merits of the present 
administration of Ireland, so far as the 
administration of Ireland had to do with 
the arrest of the four hon. Members. 
This is exactly the matter which I 
understood you, Sir, I think, five times, 
by very distinct declarations from the 
Chair, to exclude from the purview of 
the present debate. I wish it, there- 
fore, to be clearly understood that I do 
not in the slightest degree dispute the 
importance of the subject-matter raised ; 
but I entirely decline to go into the 
charges made on the present occasion, 
because I believe if I did enter into 
them I should be violating the Rules 
and Orders of the House, and the dis- 
tinct rulings which you, Sir, have given 
from the Chair. I will just notice this 
Motion within the limits of what I con- 
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sider to be legitimate discussion. The 
Act of Parliament intrusts Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with large and ex- 
ceptional powers, entirely beyond the 
usual operation and spirit of the Con- 
stitution. An exceptional power to put 
in prison for a limited time without 
bringing to trial, but for a period ac- 
cording to the discretion of the Govern- 
ment within the statutory limits, of 

ersons whom they judge and shall 
oslore to be reasonably suspected of 
having done certain things, has been 
granted to the Government, and it ap- 
pears to me a most judicious and proper 
thing that the Act should require that 
notice of the imprisonment of any of its 
Members should be given to the House. 
The Members of this House are the 
servants of this House. They are to be 
protected in the discharge of their 
duties, and are to be at the disposal of 
this House for whatever services the 
House may think fit to require. It 
is, therefore, obviously necessary that 
when imprisonment of this kind takes 
place, it should be brought to the no- 
tice of the House. But, as I understand 
the hon. Gentleman, though he was 
entitled to follow precedent as far as he 
could, he was not able to adduce one. 
He had not adduced a single precedent 
applicable to the case as an authority 
for raising, in any form, the question as 
to the merits of the proceedings under 
which the Members of this House have 
been imprisoned. In former instances, 
the question had been directed entirely 
to the form of proceeding; and if the 
hon. Member had moved to refer it to a 
Committee to consider whether the pro- 
ceeding in the present case was within 
the power and provisions of the Act of 
last Session—as, for instance, whether 
the Warrant was in due form, or whe- 
ther the proceedings were in due form. 
[Zronical cheers.| Very good; I am 
much obliged to that description of 
assistance which is rendered by the 
jeers of hon. Gentlemen; but I will, with 
their permission, endeavour to continue 
my explanations. They would have been 
acting in conformity, if they had taken 
a course of that kind, to ascertain 
clearly whether the proceeding was 
within the powers of the Act, and con- 
formable to its provisions—they would 
have been taking a perfectly regular 
course, and I should have made no ob- 
jection to the appointment of such a 
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Committee, because I conceive, on the 
contrary, that perhaps it may be not 
without advantage that when an act of 
this kind takes place the House should 
make an investigation of that sort. So 
it appears it was done in the case of 
Mr. Whalley. The House determined 
to satisfy itself whether Mr. Whalley 
had been committed for contempt of 
Court by the Lord Chief Justice, and 
whether the Lord Chief Justice was 
doing an act which, by the law of the 
land, he was entitled and empowered to 
do. All the precedents appear very 
much to support this view, and they 
have been of a purely formal character, 
because the references were made to a 
Committee of Privileges—not to a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. Hon. Members have 
spoken of privileges on this occasion ; 
but there is not a word of their speeches 
which would enable anyone listening to 
them to gather in what way it was that 
the privileges of the Members of this 
House had been invaded. They say 
that the pledges of the Government, 
given in speeches during the time when 
the Act was under the consideration of 
the House, had been violated. Sir, of 
course we deny that, and I hope we 
shall confute that charge when it is 
made at the proper time and place. If 
it were perfectly true, that would be no 
breach of Privilege. There can be no 
breach of Privilege in applying to a 
Member of this House the provisions of 
a law which is applicable to his case, 
and the whole question touching Privi- 
lege on this occasion cannot by possi- 
bility go beyond that point which was 
jeered by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), to ascertain 
whether the provisions of the Statute 
have been complied with. Now, the 
very proof of what I have said is this— 
that I find in the proceedings in these 
cases, usually when a Committee has 
been appointed—for example, in the 
case of Mr. Long Wellesley—the Com- 
mittee is instructed to deal with the 
case, and to deal with it on the very 
next day, in the nature of a purely 
formal and technical inquiry. The cases 
that are before us are the cases of Lord 
Cochrane in 1815, and Long Wellesley 
in 1831, both of which were before the 
Committee of Privileges. The hon. 
Gentleman has quite omitted—he has 
been as defective in this part of the 
case as he has been superabundant in 
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what I shall call the disorderly part of 
his statement—to mention that in two 
of the five cases no Motion whatever 
was made for a reference to a Com- 
mittee. There was no Motion in the 
case of Mr. Dillon last year, and there 
was no Motion made in the more impor- 
tant case of Mr. Smith O’Brien in 
1848. 

Mr. GRAY: A Motion was made, 
but the Government refused it. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: I am notcharging 
the hon. Member with stating what was 
incorrect. I am merely noticing that he 
omitted an important part of the facts 
of the case. Now, the hon. Gentleman 
professes to follow the Motion in the 
case of Mr. Whalley; but even in that 
case the Motion was made purely for a 
formal purpose. It was a Motion to 
examine whether Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn had been justified in his 
action; whether he was acting within 
the exercise of his legal powers ; and in 
not one single sentence is there a scintilla 
of evidence to show that the House has 
ever dreamt that the application of an 
Act of Parliament to a Member of Par- 
liament, or the known law of the land 
to a Member of Parliament, could by 
possibility be made the subject of inquiry 
as a breach of Privilege. It is a new 
doctrine, and, indeed, if Privilege is to 
be set up as a reason why Members of 
this House are, as a body, to be 
exempted from the general obligation 
of obedience to the law incumbent upon 
Her Majesty’s subjects—an obligation 
in which they, beyond all others, are 
bound to set an example and fulfil—I 
make this concession in the case of Mr. 
Whalley, that the terms of the Motion 
acceded to by the House did not dis- 
tinctly and clearly explain the extremely 
limited nature of the object in view, 
because the question was referred to a 
Select Committee for the purpose of 
considering and reporting whether any 
of the matters contained therein demand 
the further attention of the House. It 
is quite evident, I presume, that under 
those words the hon. Gentleman would 
be justified, and would be enabled, if 
the House granted a Committee, to 
bring before the Committee the whole 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and the propriety of their action in this 
case. ow, that is what we contend 
cannot possibly be raised on the matter 
of Privilege. The question of Privilege 
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must be confined to our obedience to 
the provisions of the law. When the 
hon. Gentleman chooses to make any 
Motion for inquiring upon a proper 
occasion and opportunity, we shall be 
ready to meet him in argument, and in 
considering with him in what way the 
House is to be put in possession of the 
merits and the whole proceedings of 
Her Majesty’s Government. But not 
now. This is not the proper occasion 
for entering into that matter. It would 
only tend to throw Public Business into 
confusion were we to allow to be dealt 
with as matters of Privilege those 
which are, in fact, matters of policy. 
I should be most willing to accede to 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman if he 
had confined himself to the objects 
which he formally had in view—namely, 
the ascertaining the strict regularity— 
and I care not how strict he is in that 
investigation—of the proceedings of the 
Government. I must oppose the Motion 
made by him in terms which un- 
doubtedly go very much beyond that 
object, and supported by a speech which 
goes beyond it altogether, and intro- 
duces matter which he will have ample 
opportunities of dealing with on other 
occasions, but which, on the present 
occasion, is wholly irrelevant and inap- 
propriate. On these grounds, I am 
compelled to oppose the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was sorry 
that the Business of the House should 
be taken while everybody was other- 
wise engaged. He thought the answer 
of the First Lord of the Treasury itself 
almost a breach of the Privileges of the 
House. He understood the Prime Mi- 
nister to state that when the Govern- 
ment had the formal power to imprison 
Members of the House, that power could 
not be called in question. If this were 
so, the Prime Minister would be em- 

owered to arrest the whole of the Irish 
epresentatives, though it was abso- 
lutely notorious that he was keeping 
them in prison in order that he might 
prevent them from entering the Voting 
Lobby. In addition to the Coercion 
Acts, there were other Acts under which 
Members might be imprisoned. One 
Statute enabled magistrates to arrest 
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those whom they suspected merely, and 
under that Act, if the Government had 
a number of magistrates subservient 
enough, they could arrest the whole 
Irish Representation and keep them in 
prison for a year without bail; with a 
docile magistracy, and a docile majority, 
the Government could throw into prison 
as many Members as they pleased. Ac- 
cording to that contention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the House would not 
be allowed to go into the merits of the 
case. If that contention were true, all 
he could say was that the whole Con- 
stitution of both countries in its most 
essential parts was absolutely at the 
mercy of any Minister with a docile 
majority. The right hon. Gentleman 
could throw any political opponents 
into prison without touching the Pri- 
vileges of the House. Of course, there 
were differences in the various cases. 
The arrest of the four Irish Members 
was different from the arrest of the five 
English Members by a Royal personage, 
whom the right hon. Gentleman re- 
sembled. It was true that the Irish 
Members had waived their right of 
raising the point of Privilege upon the 
arrest of Mr. Dillon; but then the Go- 
vernment had promised to give them an 
early day for the discussion of the ques- 
tion. The Prime Minister’s plan was 
this. As soon as the Irish Members 
attempted to raise a discussion on this 
matter, he would bring in his gagging 
Resolutions. He would wish the Go- 
vernment to understand that they did 
not, in the slightest degree, consider the 
exposure of coercion in Ireland essen- 
tial. The Government might gag them 
if they pleased, and so attempt to evade 
responsibility; but he thanked God 
that the Irish were no longer dependent 
upon the goodwill of the people of Eng- 
land. There were 28,000,0€0 Irish- 
men throughout the world, and they 
meant to make use of the international 
power they had thereby acquired. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Prime Minis- 
ter had met the Motion of his hon. 
Friend in a very quibbling’ and un- 
worthy manner. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument amounted to this— 
that if the Warrant under which a person 
was arrested was made out in proper 
type and on proper paper, then no 
inquiry could be made into the merits 
of the case, though the Act might have 
been put into operation from corrupt 
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motives. It was notorious in England 
and Ireland that the real reason for the 
arrest of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was not the 
offence imputed to him, but a speech 
delivered at Wexford, in which he tore 
the statements of the Prime Minister to 
tatters. The fact of it was the Prime 
Minister was a very vain old Gentleman, 
who did not care to meet on the floor of 
the House a political opponent of the 
calibre of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork for fear he would expose his 
sophistries and explode his windy ora- 
tions. It might be very convenient for 
the Government to use the Coercion 
Act for the purpose of putting political 
opponents out of sight; but, in his 
opinion, they had put themselves in a 
very awkward position by not answering 
specifically the charges of corrupt mo- 
tives brought against them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is charging the Government with corrupt 
motives. The Question before the House 
is the narrow one of Privilege. If the 
hon. Member desires to raise the whole 
question of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, he should do so on the Address, 
or on another occasion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not intend 
to bring any further charges against the 
Government; but, at the same time, he 
held it was contrary to the Privileges of 
the House that political opponents of 
the Government should be arrested 
under cover of an Act of Parliament 
which did not really apply to them. 
That was notoriously the case with the 
hon. Member for Tipperary, whose 
offence was that he would not allow 
himself to be made the catspaw of the 
Prime Minister. He did not think the 
Government deserved much credit for 
the manner in which they had met the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, according 
to the Prime Minister, the arrest of 
Members of Parliament was not to be 
distinguished in injury from. that of 
other subjects of Her Majesty. With 
regard to the Warrants under which the 
Members in question were arrested, he 
said in some cases these were double- 
barrelled, charging those accused not 
only with inciting the people not to pay 
rent, but also with treasonable prac- 
tices. It was clear from this that the 
hateful and morally murderous policy 
of suspicion which was launched upon 
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the country by the Coercion Act was the 
policy of the Government at the present 
moment. The Prime Minister would 
tolerate no inquiry into the administra- 
tion of the Coercion Act whatever. But 
even on the restricted ground as to whe- 
ther the law was applicable to the case 
of the Members of Parliament who had 
been arrested he ventured to challenge 
the conduct of the Government. What 
became of their declarations that the 
Coercion Act was designed to strike at 
the ‘‘ dissolute ruffian” and the “ mid- 
night marauder,’’ and to operate against 
the difficulty of obtaining testimony ? 
As one of those who spoke in the light 
of noonday in the presence of the Go- 
vernment and the presence of the public, 
had he not the right to say that such an 
Act was not applicable to their case in 
respect to deeds and speeches? It was 
again and again repeated in the debates 
on the Coercion Act that it was an Act 
against secret crime; and he contended 
that it was not in any moral and ordi- 
nary sense applicable to acts of which 
he and his hon. Friends had been ac- 
cused. As to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlow, he 
ventured to say that it was framed in a 
manner which ought to have commended 
itself to the considerate attention of the 
Government. The Irish Members had 
been recklessly charged with Obstruc- 
tion. Had they chosen they might 
have brought forward this Motion in a 
form which would inevitably have led 
to a long debate—namely, as an Amend- 
ment to the Address; but they had 
given the Government the option of at 
once granting the Select Committee, 
and so saving the time of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman declined to 
take that course. It was evident the 
Irish Members were to have no satis- 
faction upon the present occasion; it 
was evident that the conciliatory spirit 
displayed by the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) had been thrown 
away upon the Government; it was evi- 
dent that it would be farcical to attempt 
to approach in any degree to-night the 
minds of the Government on this great 
national question. He should not put 
himself in the position of earning the 
rebuke of the Chair, and it only re- 
mained for them to take the course 
indicated by the Prime Minister, and 
that was to bring forward their Motion 
on the Address to the Crown, and to 
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insert in it a full statement of the 
reasons why they had been charged not 
only with agrarian offences, but with 
treasonable practices. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster: Hear, hear!] From the some- 
what grim assent given by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, it was evident 
that the right hon. Gentleman was pre- 

ared, in the event of an Amendment 

eing proposed to the Address, to 
attempt to vindicate the cruel, evasive, 
cowardly, and unconstitutional policy 
which he had pursued in Ireland. If so, 
hetrusted theright hon. Gentleman would 
tell the House why, in the case of the 
hon. Member for Cork City and his asso- 
ciates, he had resorted to the powerfully 
brutal but contemptible instrument of 
the Coercion Act instead of the Constitu- 
tional remedies which were at his com- 
mand—remedies most suited to the men 
whose speeches had been delivered in 
the hearing of the Government, and 
whose actions had never been hidden 
from the light of day—and that he 
would repel, if he could, the statement 
universally made in Ireland that the 
arrest of the Irish Members had been 
dictated by the cowardice of the Govern- 
ment collectively, and by the vanity and 
rancour of the Prime Minister per- 
sonally. He would expect the night 
hon. Gentleman in words to carry out 
the intentions he had avowed this even- 
ing by pantomime. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH observed, that the 
‘‘guspects’”’ might be divided into two 
classes—the authors of the ‘‘no rent”’ 
manifesto and the instruments of it. If 
all were to be liberated well and good ; 
but he could not admit that the mere 
fact of men being Members of that 
House established their claim to excep- 
tional treatment. He should like to hear 
some explanation of the ‘‘no rent” 
manifesto. Was it issued in conse- 
quence of the threat from America of 
the stoppage of supplies? [Cries of 
‘** Order !”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is travelling beyond the Question, which 
is that of Privilege. I must call upon 
him to confine himself strictly to that 
Question. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH said, he merely 
wished to have some explanation of the 
‘‘no rent’ manifesto. The ‘ suspects” 
now consisted of two classes—the per- 
sons who were the authors of that mani- 
festo and the instruments of it; and he 
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was endeavouring to elicit from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite an explanation of 
that document. The fact of a man 
being a Member of Parliament only 
increased his responsibility, and the 
humblest subject of the Crown had the 
same right to his liberty as the highest 
Member of that House. 

Mr. LEAMY said, no one who sup- 
ported the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Carlow desired to draw a distinction 
between the “‘suspects.”’ They believed 
that not a single man who was detained 
in gaol on suspicion ought to be kept 
there. Some of them, he might remind 
the House, were arrested before the 
‘‘no rent”? manifesto was issued. It 
would be as well if the House bore this 
in mind, as even the Members of the 
Cabinet did not appear to be aware of 
the fact. He was willing to admit that 
the Coercion Act was applicable to 
Members of Parliament as well as to 
anybody else; but he believed that if a 
Committee were granted, it could be 
shown that there had been 4 gross 
misuse of power on the part of the 
Government; but he supposed that, as 
this was the case of Irish Members, the 
Liberal battalions would be much more 
faithful to their Leader than they had 
been when the case was an English 
Member. At all events, he hoped the 
Attorney General for Ireland would in- 
form the House what the offences were 
for which these hon. Members were 
imprisoned. His contention was that 
the Warrants for their arrests did not 
disclose any offence which was punish- 
able by law. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the present state 
of the House showed in how different a 
manner questions affecting Irish and 
English Members were treated. They 
appeared to view with complacency the 
incarceration of four Irish Members; but 
if an English Member was deprived of 
his right of sitting there the whole coun- 
try was up and demanding explanations. 
Nothing indicated more emphatically 
the difference between the two countries, 
and the interest which was felt in them. 
He regretted very much that a Liberal 
House of Commons in the nineteenth 
century should be found to pass laws 
which were a disgrace to the person 
proposing them and the Parliament 
passing them. As to the question of 
Privilege, he would observe that in the 
case of Mr. Whalley, the right hon. 
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Gentleman said it was within the pri- 
vilege and the duty of the House to in- 
quire whether the Lord Chief Justice 
had not overstepped the statute law. 
The House of Commons lowered its 
prestige by allowing Members to be 
apprehended on suspicion, incarcerated 
in places like horse-boxes, and gazed at 
by visitors through the bars of a cage 
as if they were wild animals in a mena- 
gerie. Surely some explanation was 
due to the House for all this. In order 
to illustrate the slight grounds on which 
suspicion could be built up, he might 
state that when he went to Carlow to 
address a meeting of his constituents, 
the Inspector of Police waited on him 
and asked him whether he intended to 
hold a Land League meeting. He 
sought in vain to obtain from the In- 
spector and the Sub-Inspector an expla- 
nation of this impertinent and super- 
cilious inquiry; but a constable after- 
wards came to him and said he might 
speak to him if he would say nothing 
against the Prime Minister and the 
Land Act. That constable only acted 
in the spirit of the Government that in- 
spired him. But was not the right hon. 
Gentleman as open to criticism as any 
other man? No doubt, if he had ven- 
tured to criticize the acts of the right 
hon. Gentleman he would have been 
placed in the position which other hon. 
Members now occupied. The House 
had given the Government exceptional 
powers of a wide, indefinite character ; 
but, nevertheless, there must be reason- 
able suspicion of breaking one of the 
known laws of the land. The great 
privilege not only of a Member of Par- 
liament, but a common citizen, was that 
he should not be illegally imprisoned ; 
but, he asked, where was the reasonable 
suspicion on which the “suspects” had 
been incarcerated? He could not but 
admire the British Constitution, but he 
and his Party certainly did not share its 
advantages. The right hon. Gentleman 
was constantly invoking precedent, and 
they had gone from precedent to pre- 
cedent, and were narrowing down until 
their very liberties were imperilled. If 
a law such as this was passed for Eng- 
land, it would not be tolerated. This 
ought not to be a question of Party or 
nationality—it was a question affecting 
the prestige and liberty of that great 
House. If they were to allow the Cabi- 
net to do as they liked, or if they were 
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to allow the Prime Minister to exercise 
the personal government which he now 
wielded, and which had not been exer- 
cised in any country, or by any autocrat 
—if they were to allow the Bench of 
Ministers to exercise a power which no 
Stuart or dynasty that had been abo- 
lished had ever exercised, then the pri- 
vileges and liberties of every individual 
Member of the House were seriously 
threatened. If four English Members 
had been imprisoned by methods which 
were worthy of the Star Chamber, there 
would have been an outery throughout 
the whole country. A Liberal Ministry 
were not only destroying the liberties of 
Ireland, but were sapping the founda- 
tions of the boasted liberty of England. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that he is going beyond 
the Question before the House. If he 
desires to raise the larger question he 
must do so at the proper time. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he would only 
add that it was not legal that four 
Members of the House should be held 
in prison merely upon the caprice of the 
Members of the Government. It was 
the Irish Members to-day, but the case 
of the Irish Members might be that of 
the English Members to-morrow. He 
hoped that the Committee would be 
granted, so as to allow the Government, 
if it could, to clear itself in the face of 
Ireland from the charges brought against 
them ; and if not to brand it, so that it 
might descend from the high position it 
had once occupied into one which was 
never surpassed by the most autocratic 
Government that had ever existed. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the Irish 
Members were much restricted in speak- 
ing on this question, as it was to be dis- 
cussed merely as a question of Privilege ; 
and he and some others were beginning 
to doubt whether there were any pri- 
vileges at all. It used to be thought a 
~— of Members of Parliament to 

e tried before being imprisoned; but 
this privilege had now been lost by Irish 
Members of Parliament as well as other 
people. Without any trial three Mem- 
bers of the House were at present de- 
tained in gaol from the service of their 
constituents, and the number would be 
six if the opportunity had been given to 
the Chief Secretary of arresting certain 
others who were, however, better em- 

loyed elsewhere. There was not a 
ember of the Irish Party whose liberty 
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was not in the hollow of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s hand; and, therefore, he 
(Mr. T. D. Sullivan) would like to 
know what privileges they had left? 
The privileges of Irish Members had 
hitherto been attacked; but now the 
privileges of all Parties were alike in 
danger, whether Conservatives, Whigs, 
or Radicals, from the present Govern- 
ment, and therefore the question ought 
not to be regarded too much from a 
Party point of view, for they would 
each find their own turn coming if they 
did not oppose to the utmost the tyran- 
nical measures of the accomplished poli- 
tical seducer at the head of the Govern- 
ment. He hoped the House would 
consent to the matter being referred to 
a Select Cummittee. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
174: Majority 129.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, made by Her Uhancellor, 
and read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Sir, I can- 
not but feel that the somewhat exciting 
a, to the Session of 1882 we have 

een lately witnessing makes my task 
in speaking the opening words of the first 
act a somewhat more than usually diffi- 
cult one. I must ask, therefore, a double 
allowance of that indulgence I have here- 
tofore so often seen generously extended 
to those who are passing through their 
political novitiate; and on the present 
occasion especially do I ask the indul- 
gence of hon. Members opposite, for if 
one-half of the denunciations that have 
been launched at Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters are well deserved, I, indeed, must 
be a rash and misguided young man to 
undertake my present duty, and thereby 
signify my entire acquiescence in their 
policy of the past, and my unwavering 
determination to support its develop- 
ment in the future. Since the 27th of 
August last year hon. and right hon. 
Members opposite, in a manner that 
reminds me of the ancient Ephesians, 
have never wearied of crying out— 
‘‘ Great is the iniquity of the Radicals ! 
Confusion to their incomprehensible and 
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unprecedented policy!” and have never 
ceased proclaiming the consequent criti- 
cal state of the affairs of the nation. 
I have no desire to deny the existence 
of a crisis; but I believe its gravity 
may be measured by the amount of fair 
play and free scope that can be secured 
for the working of the Land Act of last 
Session, to the ultimate benefit of all 
classes in Ireland; and, secondly, by 
the amount of real hearty desire to do 
right because it is right, and of honest 
determination not to sacrifice the right 
to what may seem the Party expediency 
of the moment, which is bought by men 
of all Parties to assist the elaboration 
of those New Rules by which the proce- 
dure of this House is henceforward to 
be governed. 

The first subject to which I have to 
refer is free from all elements of Party 
controversy — Her Majesty’s gracious 
announcement of the marriage of her 
youngest and last unmarried son, His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Albany. 
That Prince has not chosen his occupa- 
tions amongst the exciting and stormy 
pursuits of military or naval life, but 
among the quieter ways of letters and 
science, and in the advancement of the 
moral, social, and educational welfare 
of the people. He has already given 
signal proof that he intends worthily to 
follow in the footsteps of his illustrious 
Father. That he should have chosen 
as his partner and helpmate in these 
objects a Princess of such accomplish- 
ments and such firm and high character 
as the lady with whom he is about 
to be united must be the cause of the 
most hearty congratulation by every 
loyal subject of the Queen. I am sure 
I speak the universal feeling of the 
House when I wish him all happiness 
and prosperity. Our Royal Family, in 
all its Members, shows itself ever ready 
to meet and fall in with the Constitu- 
tional changes and requirements of the 
country over which it presides, and ever 
ready to use its influence, connections, 
and opportunities to further the true 
interests of the nation. But lately Her 
Majesty’s touching Message to Mrs. 
Garfield, when, after long weeks of 
lingering pain, death at last crowned 
the work of the murderous bullet of the 
assassin, and the respect paid by the 
British Court to the memory of the 
President so cruelly snatched away, 
have served to knit closer and closer 
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those bonds of sympathy and good un- 
derstanding which exist, and I trust 
may ever exist, between this country 
and that great nation our kinsfolk across 
the Atlantic. We are always extolling 
the pre-eminent excellence of our Bri- 
tish form of government, and boasting 
of our Constitutional and Limited Mo- 
narchy, surely it is at once ill-considered 
and unworthy to grudge the Members 
of our Royal Family the means to sup- 
port them and our dignity in a fitting 
manner amongst their compeers. I 
hope that, should a Vote be proposed 
at some future time in connection with 
this auspicious announcement, hon. 
Members who usually raise opposition 
to such Votes may be induced—though 
they may feel bound to express their 
opinions—not to press their opposition 
to a division. 

Most happily Her Majesty is able to 
announce that the most perfect peace 
and cordiality continue to prevail in her 
relations with all foreign Powers. In 
Greece, the cession of Thessaly by the 
Porte has been carried out peaceably 
and in good faith. It cannot, I think, 
admit of doubt that the firm attitude 
displayed by this country in the matter 
of Montenegro had a most cogent in- 
fluence in bringing about this satisfac- 
tory result. I know the objection is 
frequently urged that Greece has not 
obtained as much as was given by the 
Treaty of Berlin. The only validity 
that this objection has proceeds from 
a misconception of the Berlin Treaty. 
That Treaty gave nothing whatever, 
but merely invited the Porte to make 
certain concessions to Greece; and for 
long it seemed as if this invitation 
would remain unheeded—thanks, how- 
ever, in no small measure to the good 
offices and exertions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), effect has now, to a great 
extent, been given .to that invitation. 
Greece has had her territory increased 
by one-third ; she has thus acquired a 
larger area than that won by Germany 
from France after a terrible and bloody 
war, and finds her boundaries now ex- 
tended to their ancient limits in her 
most glorious days of old. 

It would be affectation to deny that 
the state of Egypt gives cause for 
anxiety, and I cannot but feel that the 
greatest caution and reserve should be 
used. by all Parties in referring to the 
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affairs of that country at the present 
time. I must, however, remind the 
House that the Anglo-Franco control 
was not established by the present Go- 
vernment, but by Lord Salisbury in 
1879, who, at the same time, refused to 
admit Germany, Austria, and Italy to 
any voice in Kgyptian affairs. I note, 
however, in passing, that those Powers, 
in conjunction with Russia, have within 
the last few days made an identical re- 
presentation to the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on the subject of Egypt. 
I do not for a moment wish to cast any 
doubt on the expediency of the dual 
control established in 1879, or on the 
benefits which have accrued from it to 
the Egyptian people; and this is not 
the time to discuss whether any other 
arrangements would have been prefer- 
able and more beneficial; but I do wish 
to lay the greatest stress on the fact that 
the dual control was distinctly a part of 
the policy of the late Ministry, and that 
they must be prepared to take their 
share of the responsibility of its main- 
tenance at the present crisis. In my 
opinion, our interests in Egypt are few 
and simple, and may be included under 
two heads—first, security for a perma- 
ment free passage of our ships of war 
and marine through the Canal; and, 
secondly, the growth in freedom and 
prosperity of the Egyptian people. It 
seems to me, at least, that any policy 
that could possibly tend to a permanent 
occupation of Egypt, or part of it, by 
this country, must at once be scouted as 
involving infinite and impossible respon- 
sibilities, and at the same time weaken- 
ing, in the most alarming manner, the 
strength of our position in India. At 
present, we occupy that great triangular 
country, girt on either side with the 
ocean, on which, at least, we are and 
ought to be supreme, and on its base 
defended by the practically insuperable 
natural barriers of the mighty Hima- 
layas. Once established in Egypt, the 
insular character of our position in India 
would be gone for ever, and we should 
offer to any enemy at any time an easy 
and almost indefensible point of attack. 

The evacuation of Afghanistan has 
been completed with the exception of 
the small corner of Pishin, I believe to 
the great and general satisfaction of the 
people of India. The Ameer, Abdur- 
rahman, has succeeded in consolidating 
his turbulent Kingdom, and has shown 
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himself to be possessed of marked 
ability, though it may be early days to 
form a final opinion of his capacity as a 
Ruler. It is impossible to award too 
high praise or give sufficient thanks to 
Lord Ripon for his exertions and success 
in carrying out his difficult task, both 
with regard to this evacuation, and to 
the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act. 
I trust that this last proceeding may 
please also many hon. Members opposite, 
when I call to mind the indignant and 
oe protest made by the Duke of 

uckingham, when Governor of Madras, 
against the first enactment of this impoli- 
tic law. The financial pressure caused by 
the heavy and unforeseen charges of the 
Afghan War compelled the Government 
of India to cut down its expenditure 
with the most unsparing hand. The 
£1,500,000 intended for allocation to 
famine insurance were absorbed. The 
progress of all Public Works were ar- 
rested, not only of extraordinary, the 
productive ones—that is, railways and 
irrigation—but even of works of the 
most ordinary necessity, as roads and 
sanitary improvements. The surpluses 
of Provincial Governments were called 
for, and all progress material and moral 
received a rude check. Under the pre- 
sent peaceful state of the country these 
restrictions have been removed—a suc- 
cession of good harvests has done much 
to repair the losses and sufferings of 
those terrible famine years from 1876 to 
1879. The Revenue is steadily increas- 
ing, and, favoured by the high credit of 
the country, the Indian Government have 
raised loans within the limits of Parlia- 
mentary sanction for the completion of 
Public Works in progress, and the com- 
mencement of new ones likely to prove 
remunerative. Works recommended by 
the Famine Commissioners, and likely 
to largely avert the evils of future defi- 
cient harvests, have also been initiated. 
In a word, the condition of our Indian 
Empire can be spoken of without a 
drawback as being in a state of high 
and increasing prosperity. 

In South Africa the Transvaal has 
been thoroughly pacified. Some diffi- 
culties arose about the ratification of the 
Convention, which it was sought by the 
Boer Leaders to make conditional ; these 
pretensions were of course inadmissible. 
Such a ratification must be all in all or 
not at all. The Convention was, how- 
ever, at length duly ratified by the Re- 
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presentatives of the people, and I trust 
or long years to come our Oolonists in 
SouthA frica may have peaceable,friendly, 
and prosperous ssightboess in the Boer 
Republic of the Transvaal. In Basuto- 
land, a most careful and just award of that 
experienced, efficient, and trustworthy 
public servant, Sir Hercules Robinson, 
and accepted as such by the Natives, 
has been repudiated by a small section 
of them. Hostilities have not broken out 
as yet; but the condition of affairs cannot 
be described as satisfactory. The deposed 
King of the Zulus, Cetywayo, is to visit 
this country during the year; and I sin- 
cerely trust it may be found possible to 
materially ameliorate his viathties. His 
punishment has been altogether incom- 
mensurate with any faults he may have 
committed. It was surely natural that 
he should struggle to defend his country 
against the attacks of the foreigner to 
the best of his ability. I will appeal to 
my hon. Friend the newly-elected Mem- 
ber for the North Riding of Yorkshire 
(Mr. Dawnay) as to his character as a 
man. I am sure that his verdict, based 
on intimate personal acquaintance, will 
be a very favourable one. 

While in the Estimates some reduc- 
tion will be found in the Votes for the 
Naval and Military Services, I fear any 
great reduction in the total expenditure 
must not be expected, and this, in a great 
measure, on account of the great ex- 
penses connected with the administra- 
tion of the law in Ireland, and with the 
endeavour to restore that country to 
quiet and peace. 

The negotiations for a New Commer- 
cial Treaty with France have been long 
protracted ; and though, no doubt, still 
further delayed by the Ministerial crisis 
in that country, the House may, I think, 
rest assured that no Treaty will be con- 
cluded which is not at least as advantage- 
ous to this country as the old one, and 
that indisputably so. I mean so dis- 
tinctly of equal advantage that the ques- 
tion shall not be capable of debate in 
that particular. 

Undue expectations have been formed 
as to the increase of Revenue. I believe 
I am correct in stating that, according to 
the most recent calculations of the best 
authorities, the Revenue is likely to do 
little more than just meet the estimated 
expenditure. It is, however, indis- 
putable that the trade of the country is 
making rapid strides in improvement; 
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and the explanation must be sought in 
the fact that depression and improve- 
ment in trade are not accompanied pari 
passu by fall and rise of the Revenue, 
but that the changes in the Revenue 
follow at some interval the changes in 
the state of trade. 

On the whole, considerable improve- 
ment may be stated to have taken place 
in the condition of Ireland. The evil 
there is too grave and too deep-seated to 
be healed, as it were, by the mere touch 
of the magician’s wand; it was not to 
be desired that its surface alone should 
be skimmed over, and it was to be ex- 
pected that the first symptoms of healthy 
action at the bottom of the wound should 
be attended with more active inflamma- 
tion at the surface. Rents are, to a 
great extent, being paid when deter- 
minedly pressed for; juries are being 
found willing to convict, and evidence 
is being obtained against the perpetra- 
tors of agrarian crime. The Return of 
outrages for the month of January, eli- 
minating threatening letters as of small 
account, is somewhat lower than that of 
the corresponding month of 1881, and 
this must be regarded as distinctly satis- 
factory when the circumstances of the 
two periods are considered and com- 
pared. In January, 1881, the cessation 
of the payment of rent was almost gene- 
ral, and attempts to enforce its payment 
were almost as generally abandoned ; 
the country was in high state of expec- 
tation of relief to be obtained from Par- 
liament, and so, altogether, the induce- 
ments to outrage werefew. In January 
of this year, on the other hand, the most 
strenuous efforts were made to enforce 
the payment of rent, in most cases at- 
tended with success, and the Govern- 
ment has aided and supported these 
efforts with all and every means in its 
power ; and, again, everything that can 
be conceded has been already given. 
The inducements to outrage were, there- 
fore, far greater. 

The Land Act has worked well, though 
it must be admitted the reductions of 
rent are greater than was anticipated by 
many, though I think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant was not amongst these 
sanguine persons. My belief is that the 
attacks so lavishly made on the Sub- 
Commissioners will be found impossibie 
to sustain, and the justice of their deci- 
sions in the vast majority of cases will 
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be most decisively established. The 
passing of the Land Act naturally in- 
cited the more extreme Land Leaguers 
to renewed efforts to strengthen their 
tottering organization. They made a 
determined effort to secure the adoption 
of a national ‘‘ no rent”’ programme, the 
danger of which, and difficulty of over- 
coming if effectually carried into opera- 
tion, both the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Beaconsfield long ago foresaw. In 
that effort they have signally failed. The 
tenant farmers were not to be tempted 
by problematical advantages held out to 
them, but preferred to make sure of the 
bird they held in their hand. The fact 
of the Land Act becoming law, so to 
speak, cleared the decks for action ; and 
the Government found themselves justi- 
fied, when the necessity arose, of making 
vigorous use of the extraordinary powers 
granted them by Parliament in the com- 
mencement of last Session. It is most 
deplorable that so many Irishmen and 
Members of this House should be suffer- 
ing confinement; but I think, in their 
soberer moods, they must recognize they 
have but themselves to thank for their 
position. When men are convinced it 
has become their duty to rebel against 
the constituted Government of the coun- 
try, they must be prepared to endure 
with patience the consequences of non- 
success. J hope my words have given 
no offence to any hon. Member from 
Ireland. I wish to pay every respect to 
the honesty of their intentions; but I 
cannot refrain from putting it to them, 
as able and sensible men, whether it 
really is the best way of proving Ireland 
would be better governed by a Parlia- 
ment of her own, in which they would 
take a leading part, to bring, seemingly 
in sheer wantonness, disgrace, discredit, 
and paralysis on this Parliament, of 
which they are already Members. Nor 
can I refrain from suggesting to mem- 
bers of the Irish Land League that our 
sympathy and fellow-feeling for the cause 
they represent would be infinitely in- 
creased if, instead of being satisfied with 
a mere repudiation of these abominable 
murders, outrages, and mutilations of 
men, women, and poor dumb animals, 
we found some of the power of their 
organization—some of its considerable 
funds — employed in the determined 
suppression of these dastardly crimes, 
and in aid of the production of the ne- 
cessary evidence to convict their cowardly 
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perpetrators. It is said hon. Members 
in yonder quarter of the House intend 
to move a long series of Amendments to 
the Motion I am about to make. I ap- 
peal to them to act on this occasion with 
some moderation, and to spare us and 
themselves the pain of seeing in the 
commencing weeks of the present Ses- 
sion a repetition of the similar weeks of 
last. 

A Bill for the creation of elective 
quinquennial County Councils to relieve 
Quarter Sessions of much of their non- 
judicial work, and a Bill dealing with 
the Municipal Government of London, 
are to form the piece de résistance of 
the Ministerial programme; but the 
more detailed consideration of these 
I cannot do better than leave to my 
hon. Friend beside me (Mr. Firth), 
who has devoted so much of his time 
and talents to the subject of local go- 
vernment. This I am the more in- 
duced to do, because, while Scotland will 
share the benefit of any financial relief, 
it will not be possible to extend to us 
any change in the form of county go- 
vernment during the present Session. 
In the Bankruptey, Corrupt Practices, 
and Rivers Conservancy and Pollution 
Bills we meet old friends crushed out 
by the stagnation of Business in former 
Sessions. I trust that the Resolutions 
now to be brought forward with a view 
of facilitating the progress of Business 
will save them from again meeting a 
similar fate. It is regrettable that 
some noble Lords and right hon. and 
hon. Members should have already 
adopted as their motto— 

** Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat shall mew, the dog shall have his 
day.” 

I hope this attitude is in no small mea- 
sure due to the exciting effects of coun- 
try air, and that the atmosphere of this 
House, loaded as it is with the sobering 
influences of the traditions of centuries, 
will be so far calming as to induce them 
to give a fair and honourable considera- 
tion to the proposals of the Government. 
No attempt is intended to deprive mi- 
norities of their legitimate rights; and, 
should any proposal of the Government 
be fairly proved in debate to have any 
such effect, I believe I am fully war- 
ranted in saying any Amendments to 
remedy so undesirable a result would be 
received in the most conciliatory and 
friendly spirit. 

Mr. Uarjoribanks 
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The announcement that the Criminal 
Code will be proceeded with must be re- 
ceived with universal satisfaction. It 
would be regrettable, indeed, that the 
labours of those learned and distin- 
guished men who originated and framed 
that Code should be lost. The Govern- 
ment have, I think, by their acts shown 
that the public is not likely to be de- 
prived of a good measure, because sug- 
gested by political opponents. In this 
House the Criminal Code will be closely 
and honourably associated with the 
name of Sir John Holker. We must on 
all sides regret the absence from'amongst 
us of one who had gained our warmest 
confidence by the manly and straight- 
forward manner in which he always ex- 
pressed his views, still every Member of 
this House will share with the public 
and the Legal Profession the feeling 
of gratification so generally and justly 
entertained that the Prime Minister, 
taking no heed of former practice, has, 
on behalf of the public, endeavoured to 
obtain from amongst the ranks of dis- 
tinguished political opponents the pre- 
sence on the Judicial Bench of one so 
able and so competent as the late learned 
Member for Preston. The important 
question of the Patent Laws is also to 
be dealt with. Scotland is to have an 
Entail Bill which must not be taken as 
denoting finality of legislation in regard 
to this subject; but only a temporary 
measure conceded at the desire of all 
parties in Scotland to tide them over 
till the time when the whole matter may 
be thoroughly dealt with on equal terms 
for the Three Kingdoms. Scotland also 
receives her much-needed Educational 
Endowments Bill, and Wales a Higher 
Education Bill. 

Even at the risk of trespassing too 
long on the time of the House I must 
enter one final and very warm protest 
against either the question of Ireland or 
the question of the Rules of Procedure 
for this House being treated as matters 
of pure Party politics, over which Party 
advantages are to be lost or won. They 
are questions of far too grave a nature 
for such treatment. In the one may be 
heard the voice of a nation crying for 
relief—it may be she knows not what 
she wants or how the relief may best be 
given; but the cry proceeds from her 
agony, and our duty as a nation, and the 
dominant nation too, is to find the satis- 
factory and efficient means of relief and 
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apply it without delay. In the other, 
the whole power and honour and dignity 
of this House is concerned—the question 
is whether it is to perform those vast 
consultative, legislative, and executive 
duties of which it has become year by 
year more and more the focus, or whe- 
ther it is to show itself unworthy of 
itself, and unworthy of the confidence of 
the electors who chose its Members and 
intrusted to them the care of the na- 
tional interests. These are no questions 
to form the basis of struggles between 
inns and outs. The nation will weary, 
aye, is wearying, of being the sport and 
plaything of contending Parties. The 
time has come for united action on the 
part of those, whatever be their Party— 
and they are confined to no Party—who 
dearly love the ancient name and honour 
and traditions of this Assembly. Let 
them arouse themselves and try to come 
to an agreement, and there is no fear but 
success will crown their efforts. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to convey the thanks of this 
House for the Most Gracious Speech delivered 
by Her Command to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment : 


‘*Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Her Majesty has given Her ap- 
proval to a marriage between Her Son Prince 
Leopold, Duke of Albany, and Her Serene High- 
ness Princess Helen of Waldeck and Pyrmont ; 
and that Her Majesty has every reason to 
believe that this will be a happy union: 


‘¢‘ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we 
rejoice to hear that Her Majesty continues 
in relations of cordial harmony with all Foreign 
Powers: 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the Treaty for the cession of Thessaly 
to the Greek Kingdom has now been executed 
in its main provisions; and that the transfer of 
sovereignty and of occupation was effected in a 
manner honourable to all concerned : 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that, in concert with the President of the French 
Republic, Her Majesty has given careful atten- 
tion to the affairs of Egypt; and that Her 
Majesty will use Her influence to maintain the 
rights already established, whether by the Fir- 
mans of the Sultan, or by various international 
engagements, in a spirit favourable to the good 
government of the Country, and the prudent 
development of its institutions : 
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“ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we 
learn with pleasure that the restoration of peace 
beyond the North-Western Frontier, together 
with continued internal tranquillity, plentiful 
seasons, and increase of the Revenue, have 
enabled Her Majesty's Government in India 
to resume works of public utility which had 
been suspended, and to devote its attention 
to measures for the further improvement of the 
condition of the people: 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the Convention with the Transvaal 
has been ratified by the Representative Assem- 
bly, and that Her Majesty has seen no reason 
to qualify Her anticipations of its advantageous 
working : 


‘*Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we 
share Her Majesty’s regret that, although 
hostilities have not been renewed in Basuto- 
land, the Country still remains in an unsettled 
condition : 

‘“*To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that the Estimates for the Service of the year 
are in an advanced stage of preparation, and 
will be promptly submitted to us : 


‘*‘ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Her Majesty’s communications with 
France on the subject of a new Commercial 
Treaty have not been closed ; and that they will! 
be prosecuted by Her Majesty with a desire to 
conclude a Treaty favourable to extended inter- 
course between the two Nations: 

‘‘Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we 
rejoice to learn that the trade of the Country, 
both domestic and foreign, has for some time 
been improving, and that better prospects are 
opened for the classes immediately concerned in 
agriculture, although the public Revenue has 
not yet exhibited an upward movement in pro- 
portion to the increased activity of industry 
and commerce ; ’ 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the condition of Ireland exhibits 
signs of improvement ; that justice has been 
administered with greater efficacy ; and that the 
intimidation which has been employed to deter 
occupiers of land from fulfilling their obliga- 
tions, and from availing themselves of the Act of 
last Session shows upon the whole a diminished 
force: 

‘“* Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that we shall be invited to deal with 
proposals for the establishment in the English 
and Welsh Counties of local self-government, 
together with financial changes applying to the 
whole of Great Britain; that a measure will be 
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submitted to us for the reform of the ancient 
and distinguished Corporation of London, and 
the extension of Municipal Government to the 
Metropolis at large; and that measures will 
again be laid before us concerning Bankruptcy, 
the repression of Corrupt Practices at Elections, 
and the Conservancy of Rivers and Prevention 
of Floods : 

“ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to these 
measures and others which may be proposed to 
us. 

“ And we earnestly trust that the blessing of 
God will attend and guide our deliberations.” 


Mr. FIRTH: Sir, I have the honour 
to second the Address which has been 
so ably moved by my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Marjoribanks). In doing so, Idonot pro- 
pose to trespass very long upon the kind 
indulgence of the House; but I may 
unite with my hon. Friend, and with 
other hon. Members of this House, in the 
expression of our interest at the an- 
nouncement contained in Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Speech, that it is the in- 
tention of the Duke of Albany to ally 
himself with a Princess of the ancient 
House of Waldeck. Sir, I am sure that 
I shall be only echoing the universal in- 
tention of this House and of the people 
outside, if I say that we shall give to the 
noble Princess a cordial English wel- 
come ; and, further, that we regard with 
the utmost satisfaction the prospect that 
through this august union there will 
be transferred to the English Court the 
many fragrant personal and domestic 
virtues by which she has already en- 
deared herself to every member of her 
distant home. Sir, it cannot be doubted 
that where, as in this matter, there is 
so apt a conjunction of excellent quali- 
ties, we shall have another illustration 
added to those already repeatedly given 
by the English Court, of the union of 
high public position with unstained do- 
mestic felicity. 

Sir, the House will also receive with 
satisfaction the announcement that cor- 
dial relations continue to exist between 
Her Majesty’s Administration and the 
various Powers on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. The maintenance of such an entente 
cordiale intimately affects the welfare 
of all these Powers, as, with the develop- 
ment of commerce, national prosperity 
is becoming increasingly dependent on 
the preservation of international confi- 
dence. 
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In South-Eastern Europe the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty for the cession of 
Thessaly to Greece, following the clo- 
sure of the Montenegrin Question, re- 
moves a danger to European peace, 
the magnitude of which could only be 
measured by the conflicting interests of 
three Great Powers. The effect of the 
Treaty will be to increase the Hellenic 
territory by one-third, and to approxi- 
mate the boundaries of modern Greece 
to those of that ancient Greece, the in- 
stitutions, the arts, and the literature 
of which have had so profound an 
influence in moulding the history of 
mankind. 

Crossing the Mediterranean, the House 
will be glad to note that the influence 
of this country in Egypt will be di- 
rected to the maintenance of existing 
rights, so far as such rights are consistent 
with the welfare of the Egyptian people. 
Where so many and such varied national 
interests are involved, it may be hoped 
that, however else they may conflict, they 
may be able to unite in procuring for 
that unhappy country a prudent de- 
velopment of such of its institutions as 
are for the public advantage, and a 
strengthening of those securities for good 
government and for public order which 
have so long been notably wanting to 
the Egyptian people. 

It is specially satisfactory to notice the 
hopeful tonein which Her Majesty is able 
to speak of the present aspect of affairs 
in her Indian Empire. With the re- 
moval of anxiety as to its North-Western 
Frontier, and with the improvement 
of its Revenue, it may be hoped that 
that distant part of Her Majesty’s Domi- 
nions has taken a new departure on the 
path of prosperity and of progress. 

Sir, I think that the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act is cause for much 
public congratulation. The alleged ne- 
cessity for such a measure constituted a 
grave and, asI think, an unjustifiable 
reflection upon the loyalty of the Indian 
people. Even if such loyalty were open 
in some places to suspicion, it were bet- 
ter—as was pointed out in 1878 by the 
Duke of Buckingham, then Governor of 
Madras—that there should be free out- 
lets for the expression of Native opinion, 
and full opportunity through the Press 
of testing its under-currents, than that 
it should be, by a measure of this kind, 
thrown back upon sullen submission or 
secret conspiracy. In addition to these 
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practical disadvantages the Act was a 
grave infringement of Constitutional 
rights previously granted to the Indian 
people, in that it —_ the control of 
their Press in the hands of an unfettered 
Executive alone, and thus, as was forcibly 
indicated by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) when the 
Act was under discussion in this House, 
it swept away the securities against 
tyranny which were provided by the ordi- 
nary judicial tribunals of the country. 

Of our Colonies Her Majesty has not 
said very much. Perhaps that may be 
taken as an indication that they are in 
that condition of prosperity and peace 
which is most conducive to their wel- 
fare. As to the ratification of the Con- 
vention with the Boers of the Transvaal, 
whatever difficulties there may be in 
other matters respecting it, all English- 
men will unite in satisfaction at the 
knowledge that we have now greater 
security for the good treatment of the 
Native races than we have ever before 
possessed. 

Although the French Treaty is, at the 
present moment, unsettled, at any rate 
we have the assurance — which Free- 
traders will greatly value—that under 
no circumstances will Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment set its hand to a retrograde 
Treaty. 

Sir, the condition of Ireland is still 
such as to cause the greatest anxiety to 
all who are responsible for the govern- 
ment of that country. It is satisfactory 
to note that Her Majesty is able in Her 
Most Gracious Speech to say that she 
finds ground for hope in the present 
aspect of affairs. It would, indeed, be 
cause for dismay if the work of the last 
Session of this Parliament in the passing 
of the Irish Land Act had been produc- 
tive of no useful fruit. That Act may 
be regarded as a heroic effort to bring 
the Irish Land Law into closer accord 
with that welfare of the people, which, 
after all, is the true end of all justifiable 
government. It is a matter of happy 
augury that nearly 70,000 Irish tenants 
are anxious to take advantage of its pro- 
visions; and we may not unreasonably 
hope that when, through the action of 
the Courts or by private arrangement, 
those tenants attain an easier and an as- 
sured position, they will become centres 
of security for the maintenance of order 
and for the well-being of society such as 
have never before been known in the 
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history of that country. Whatever may 
be the difficulties of the present situation, 
it is not to be forgotten that they have 
largely resulted from inequitable laws ; 
and in dealing with such difficulties we 
cannot wisely forget that whatever for- 
tune may come to England through the 
future, the destinies of Ireland are also 
hers ; and that, joined together by a na- 
tural position which cannot be changed, 
it would be not merely good statesman- 
ship, but practical wisdom, to settle, as 
soon as may be, some comfortable con- 
ditions for our joint existence. If we 
of each nation, in regarding the other, 
remembered the words of the poet— 
‘* Be to her virtues very kind, 
Be to her faults a little blind ; ” 

the attainment of such a modus vivendi 
ought not to be difficult. 

Some of the measures of which we are 
promised the introduction are of the first 
importance. The Criminal Code Bill, on 
its former introduction in 1879, secured 
a large share of public approval both 
within and outside the walls of the 
House of Commons. It constituted the 
first and only serious attempt hitherto 
made towards codifying any branch of 
English law, and, having been submitted 
to the critical examination of a Com- 
mission upon which sat the ablest and 
most experienced of modern jurists, it 
was presented to the House in the most 
authentic and complete form. The pass- 
ing of such a measure would result in 
the removal of a cumbrous and technical 
procedure, and in placing in the hands of 
the people that accurate knowledge of 
the law which they are supposed to 
possess, but which is now in some mat- 
ters so difficult to attain. The law it- 
self, too, may receive useful modification. 
At present it is full of needless distine- 
tions and bristling with inconsistencies ; 
whilst as regards even the highest of 
crimes it is so unsatisfactory, and some- 
times so unjust, that it is only enforced 
in a small percentage of cases, and so 
the deterrent object of punishment is de- 
feated. When, in addition to these re- 
forms, we have enacted provisions giving 
greater security for the proof of inno- 
cence, and have extended to persons ac- 
cused of crime the right of appeal pos- 
sessed in civil cases, the Legislature may 
turn its attention to the codification of 
the rest of our law—at once the most 
difficult and the most necessary of all 
legal reforms. 


Gracious Speech. 


[First Night. | 
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The Prevention of Floods Bill is 
anxiously awaited by many thousands 
of persons who suffer from the present 
state of things; and the necessity for 
a reform in our Patent Laws is uni- 
versally admitted. At present we are 
levying a tax of more than £100,000 
a-year upon the brains of our people. 
The classes who work our machinery, 
and to whom opportunities of inven- 
tion are most frequent, find their sti- 
mulus gone where the tax is prohi- 
bitive; and even where invention is 
made, the advantages are oftener with 
the capitalist than the inventor to whose 
skill it is due. When the cost is largely 
reduced, and when before the grant of 
a patent some competent authority has 
guaranteed its novelty and its utility, 
we may expect to find an impetus given 
to English invention which is now so 
especially necessary in order to maintain 
our manufacturing predominance in the 
face of severe competition. 

The commercial community is await- 
ing with anxiety the introduction and 
discussion of the Bankruptcy Bill with 
which my right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade is so 
closely associated. Where the agency 
of the law is invoked to enable a man 
to modify or escape from his contract 
obligations, there ought to be satis- 
factory guarantees that such release 
will not be granted except upon such 
well-defined conditions as shall secure 
the creditor’s interests, and, whilst just 
to the unfortunate, shall be severe to the 
fraudulent debtor. It was supposed that 
these ends would be secured by the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1869, whereby full 
control was given to creditors; but the 
result has shown this confidence to be 
misplaced, and the liquidation and com- 
position clauses of the Act have been 
turned into gigantic engines of fraud, 
as the Reports of the Comptroller in 
Bankruptcy show the number of English 
insolvents is no longer controlled by the 
state of trade; and there is a rapidly- 
years opinion amongst some classes 
that with such easy methods of escape 
as the Bankruptcy Laws now afford, it 
is foolish to pay debts in full. A new 
system, to be satisfactory, will retain as 
as far as possible the absolute control of 
the creditor, but will provide such official 
oversight as shall be an adequate gua- 
rantee against fraud either in bankrupt 
or trustee. 


Mr. Firth 


{COMMONS} 
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There remain two important mea- 
sures of Local Government, to which 
I may be permitted briefly to allude. 
The first is a scheme of county govern- 
ment for England and Wales, which, if 
carried, will probably illustrate in a new 
department of our national life the ad- 
vantages of representative self-govern- 
ment. Ifthe working of such a scheme 
prove successful, we may hope that it 
will be extended to the rest of the Three 
Kingdoms, so that all may be equally 
brought within the sphere of advan- 
tageous law. 

The other measure to which I would 
ask leave to allude is, in the opi- 
nion of many Londoners, the most im- 
portant of them all. For 45 years 
English Governments have uniformly 
hesitated to confer on the Metropolitan 
area those elementary rights of a 
vernment which were, in 1835, conceded 
to the smallest towns in the Kingdom. 
The grounds of such hesitation may be 
found in the strength of some of the in- 
terests affected, and in the complexity 
and magnitude of the problem to be 
solved. At last, a powerful Administra- 
tion has given us ground for hope that 
reform is coming; and, whatever shape 
such reform may take in detail, it can 
scarcely be doubted that in its general 
principle it will be in accord with the 
wishes of the inhabitants of the Capital. 
Speaking with a somewhat wide expe- 
rience of every part of London, I may 
be excused if I say that I do not know 
any public question upon which there 
exists such practical unanimity as upon 
this; and whether the measure proposed 
should take the form of the constitution 
of a new, or the extension of an old au- 
thority, is immaterial, if only it contain 
the necessary principle of the direct con- 
trol, by representative authority, of all 
matters of administration and all mat- 
ters of expenditure. During long cen- 
turies of the past, the ancient Corpora- 
tion of the City was distinguished by 
the skill with which it preserved and 
strengthened its own municipal institu- 
tions. The framework of those institu- 
tions has survived to our day; and if, 
by extension over the surrounding area, 
there were to be infused into it a new, 
and pure, and vigorous municipal life, 
we might have a result satisfactory in it- 
self, and satisfactory also in that it pre- 
served the continuity of the historic 
life of the Capital. In advancing such 
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a measure the Administration would, I 
think, have the scarcely divided support 
of the millions of London, irrespective 
of Party, and irrespective of class, and 
would earn for themselves the lasting 
gratitude of the Metropolis of the world. 
Sir, I beg to second the Motion of my 
hon. Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &c.”’—[See page 133. ] 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE observed, that an 
admirable speech had been brought to a 
close sooner than most Members of the 
House expected, and certainly earlier 
than most of them could have wished ; 
but, at that hour, of the night it would 
be unfair to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to proceed with the discussion. 


THE VATICAN—DIPLOMATIC INTER- 
COURSE—MR. ERRINGTON. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that before the Motion was put he 
should like to ask the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he could lay on the Table any 
Papers relative to Mr. Errington’s mis- 
sion to the Vatican ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not produce any Papers, because 
there were none. Mr. Errington had 
not been sent out by the Government, 
but had gone to the Vatican on his own 
responsibility, without appointment and 
without salary. He believed that Mr. 
Errington had been the means of com- 
municating information to the Vatican ; 
but there had not been in any sense 
a mission sent out by the Govern- 
ment. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before ‘Twelve o’clock. 


{Ferrvary 8, 1882} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 8th February, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—New Memuers Sworn— Andrew 
Marshal Porter, esquire, for Londonderry 
County; Viscount Ebrington, for Tiverton. 

SeLect Commirree—Post Office Annuities, ap- 
pointed. 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—Land Law (Ireland) 
Act (1881) Amendment: Borough Franchise 
(Ireland) *; Criminal Law Amendment ;* 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) *; Boiler 
Explosions * ; Agricultural Holdings, Notices 
of Removal (Scotland)*; Municipal Fran- 
chise (Ireland) *; Poor Law Guardians (Ire- 
land) *; County Courts (Ireland) *; Bills of 
Sale Act (1878) Amendment *; Civil Im- 

risonment (Scotland) *; Fisheries (Ireland) ;* 

Jniversity Education (Ireland)*; County 
Government (Ireland) *; Chaplains to Work- 
houses, &c.*; Poor Removal (Ireland) * ; 
Income Tax Administration *; Women and 
Children Protection *; Agricultural Holdings 
(Law of Distress) *. 


QUESTION. 
— 29 oo 
CRIME (IRELAND)—EXPLOSIVE 
LETTER TO THE CHIEF SECRETARY. 

Mr. CALLAN: I beg to give Notice 
that to-morrow I will ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If it is true, as 
stated in the semi-official report pub- 
lished in the London papers, that a 
diabolical attempt was made upon his 
life a day or two ago by means of some 
explosive substance contained in a dirty 
envelope ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: Perhaps, Sir, 
it is better that I should answer this 
Question now. It is quite true that a 
day or two after I left Dublin a letter 
was received at the Castle addressed to 
me. The hon. Member states it was 
in a dirty envelope. It was an en- 
velope which was much discoloured, 
and it seems to have excited the sus- 
picion of the head messenger in the 
Office. He took it to one of the gen- 
tlemen in the Office, who, handling it 
carefully, began to open it; but, think- 
ing it looked still more suspicious than 
at first, he sent for the police, by whom 
the letter was taken to a gentleman 
connected with the scientific department 
in Dublin. There it was first wetted, in 
order, as it was thought, to make it safe. 
It was then laid out in a secure place to 
dry, and turned out to be of very explo- 
sive composition, so much so that a a 
tion of it spontaneously blew up while 
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on the table upon which it was put to 

. I am informed that any person 
who had opened the letter in the way in 
which letters are usually opened would 
almost certainly have had his hands 
taken off, probably had his eyes put out, 
and might have been killed. The hon. 
Member says that the report of this affair 
was a semi-official announcement. I 
should like to state that I certainly did 
not prevent the publication of it to which 
the hon. Member has referred. I did 
not wish to have any fuss made about 
anything with regard to myself; but I 
thought it desirable for two reasons that 
the information should be known. One 
was that other persons who might be in 
danger of receiving such letters should 
know that care ought to be taken, and 
also because I thought it desirable that 
some information ought to be conveyed 
to the sender of the letter. I suppose 
it was meant as a personal attention 
to myself; and I think that even the 
sender, who. cannot have any strong 
sense of right and wrong, might not 
wish to destroy the postman who carried 
the letter, or the unfortunate Private 
Secretary who, as is known, generally 
opens letters addressed to me. I wish 
to add that what prevented it doing 
much injury to the persons who had to 
deal with it was that it was wetted. No 
doubt, the man who sent it had sufficient 
knowledge of the nature of the compound 
within it to be aware that so long as it 
was wet it was safe. I give him credit 
for not wishing to destroy the poor man 
who stamped it—which would also have 
frustrated his object—because, certainly, 
if it had not been wet, stamping the 
letter would have exploded the com- 
pound. His calculation was, no doubt, 
that it would be dry enough to fulfil 
his purpose by the time it reached the 
hand of the person for whom it was 
intended. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ee 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. ] 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th February ].— 
[See page 133. ] 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
Mr. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm: STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : Sir, 
I wish to explain to the House, and I 
wish especially to explain to the Mover 
and Seconder of the Address, the motives 
which led me, at a comparatively early 
hour last night, to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. I hope the hon. 
Gentlemen the Mover and Seconder 
did not consider that by doing so I was 
showing any want of respect to them. 
I can assure them that it would have 
been a great pleasure and satisfaction 
to me to have risen at once after 
they had concluded their speeches, and 
to express to them what I am sure was 
the sense of the House as to the ability 
which marked their addresses. Indeed, 
with regard to the hon. Mover (Mr. 
Marjoribanks), I may say that his speech 
was one of an unusually valuable and 
communicative character, for he gave us 
several pieces of interesting—I do not 
know that I may say altogether satisfac- 
tory—information with regard to the 
points which were not so fully developed 
in the Speech from the Throne. But I 
felt that, although my own observations 
would not have been of a very lengthy 
character, and would not have delayed 
the House beyond a reasonable hour— 
what was much more important for us 
all was, that the speech which, no doubt, 
would have been addressed to the House 
after I sat down, either by the Prime 
Minister or by some Representative of 
the Government, who would have been 
able authoritatively to communicate to 
the House information upon matters 
which it is most important we should be 
fully informed upon—I was anxious that 
those explanations should be made at a 
time and in a manner when they could 
be calmly and fully made and considered. 
It is not my intention to enter at any 
great length into the various topics in 
the Queen’s Speech. I need not say that 
with regard to the first announcement 
made, I, with every Member of this 
House, and I am convinced every citizen 
of this country, share in the feeling of 
satisfaction at the announcement made 
by Her Majesty that an addition is to 
be made to the domestic happiness of 
that Royal Family which has done so 
much to guide and to adorn the country. 
Personally, we have a feeling towards 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Albany 
not inferior to that which we entertain 
with regard to the other illustrious Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. He has never 
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been slow to show himself in public, and 
to take a leading part in ot and use- 
ful works, and the evidence of his dis- 
position to make himself a valuable 
member of English society is such as to 
have conciliated the goodwill of all 
classes towards him. We rejoice to think 
that by the contract of a “marriage— 
which I believe to be one of affection and 
regard—he is adding to the happiness 
of himself, of his family, his Sovereign, 
and his country. Now, Sir, turning to 
the other parts in the Royal Speech, I 
do not think it necessary to enter at any 
great length into most of the paragraphs. 
With regard to our foreign relations, I 
am glad to hear they are in such a 
state as to afford the Government an op- 
portunity of using the expressions which 
they have done, and of promising us the 
good fortune which they hold out in 
every respect. There are, however, 
several matters upon which, no doubt, it 
is premature yet to express any very de- 
cided opinion. Much of the policy which 
has been adopted with regard to the 
Eastern Question, and I may say, also, 
with regard to India, is still open to fu- 
ture consideration, and we may still have 
to see how those things which have been 
done will work in the final settlement of 
Imperial affairs. I do not desire in any 
way to anticipate matters, which will 
soon enough be developed in the course 
of the natural progress of events. But, 
with regard to one of those matters, 
I think it necessary to say a few words. 
I refer, of course, to the paragraph which 
relates to the affairs of Egypt, and I feel 
myself more bound to say one or two 
words upon that subject, because there is 
no doubt that the affairs of Egypt and 
the present state of our relations with 
that country are matters which deeply 
_ interested the preceding Government, and 
in the arrangement of which we, nodoubt, 
took a large share and were interested in 
a special and peculiar manner. Let 
me point out to the Mover of the Ad- 
dress, however, that he was in error 
when he spoke of these arrangements 
having been made by Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Salisbury was a Member of the 
late Cabinet, and, of course, he was 
aware of, and was a party to, all that 
was done during the period of the 
tenure of Office of that Cabinet; but 
the more important steps—the steps 
which originated our relations with 
Egypt—were taken before Lord Salis- 
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bury had any peculiar connection with 
the Foreign Office—they were taken at 
a time when Lord Derby was Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Although 
I do not desire to make any distinction 
between the action of the Government 
of Lord Beaconsfield during one period 
of its existence and another, yet it struck 
me that in the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman—and this I have seen else- 
where—there seems to be a desire to 
fix upon Lord Salisbury some peculiar 
and personal responsibility. Now, I 
feel a great delicacy in speaking at all 
upon matters which are at this moment 
in ——— and upon which it may be, 
and probably is, the duty of us all to be 
extremely reticent; but I think it right 
and reasonable that I should recall very 
briefly to the recollection of the House 
what passed in former days, and the 
mode in which the late Government 
dealt with the question of Egyptian 
policy. We felt two things. First, we 
felt we had to consider the important 
interests of Great Britain and the sepa- 
rate interests of the United Kingdom 
in regard to the position of Egypt; and, 
secondly, we felt we had to consider the 
general interests of Europe in the main- 
tenance of a satisfactory state of things 
in that important country. For our- 
selves, we had special interests, which 
everyone will recognize, in the main- 
tenance of peace, order, and prosperity 
in that country, which lies upon the 
direct road to our possessions in the 
East. We saw with regret, and not 
without alarm and uneasiness, that 
matters were not proceeding in that 
country in at all a satisfactory manner 
—that there was great misgovernment; 
that there was great oppression of the 
people, and great financial embarrass- 
ments; and that, therefore, there was 
reason to fear that matters might go 
from bad to worse, and that complica- 
tions might arise which might seriously 
affect the position of the Khedive and 
the Government of Egypt. We were 
anxious, so far as lay in our power, to 
avert that calamity, and from an early 
date—indeed, from the very time when 
we decided upon the purchase of the 
shares in the Suez Canal—we were 
anxious, without interfering with the 
autonomy or the national government of 
that country in any degree that could 
aes be avoided—we were anxious, 
y advice, by counsel, and by the exer- 


[ Second Night.] 
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cise of reasonable and moral influence 
to induce the Khedive to put his finances 
into a better state. By the assistance 
of a late right hon. Member of this 
House, who was highly honoured and 
respected—I mean the late Mr. Cave 
—we ascertained much that was wrong 
in the financial system of that coun- 
try; and advice was given to the late 
Khedive which, if fairly and pro- 
perly acted upon, would have mate- 
rially assisted in placing his finances 
on a proper footing, and, at the same 
time, in greatly relieving the pressure 
on the population of Egypt. For it 
must always be borne in mind that what 
we advised, and what all good counsel- 
lors would have advised, were measures 
that would prevent waste, while, at the 
same time, developing the resources of 
the country, and greatly relieving the 
oppression of the unfortunate taxpayers 
of Egypt. It was very far from our 
intention and from the character of our 
action at any time to do that which is 
sometimes recklessly and thoughtlessly 
said of us—namely, to put pressure upon 
the fellaheen, the lower order of the 
people of Egypt, for the sake of the 
foreign bondholders. Our advice was 
given, but it was not accepted. Appa- 
rently it was accepted in terms, but it 
was not accepted in spirit. From time 
to time it became necessary for us to 
take further steps, with the relation of 
which I will not trouble the House. 
I do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) is in the House. ‘Mr. R. N. 
Fow1er: He is in Berlin.] I should 
be glad if he had been here, and I have 
no doubt he will be here when the time 
comes for the serious discussion of this 
question. I was going to point out 
that the establishment of all these rela- 
tions was due as much, or more, to the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon as of anybody else. 
The right hon. Gentleman went out 
upon a mission, not, it is true, of a 
Governmental character—though it was 
well known he was cordially supported 
by the Government so far as they could 
properly do it—which was undertaken 
for the purpose of assisting the Khedive 
in putting his finances upon a proper 
basis. I know that I may claim from 


the Government the recognition of the 
good work that has been done by means 
of the steps that have been taken. It 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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is perfectly well known to them, and I 
think they have publicly acknowledged 
it, that changes have been made in the 
financial system, and still more in the 
administration of the financial system of 
Egypt, which have been greatly to the 
benefit of the country and of all classes 
of the population. Well, that has been 
the state of things; but in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of Egypt we have 
had to deal with considerable difficulties. 
Those who have had the administration 
of the affairs of Egypt have had to con- 
tend with the prejudices, the interests, 
and the feelings which were to be ex- 
pected in a country in which there had 
been so much misgovernment, so much 
corruption, and in which there were so 
many private interests to fight against. 
From time to time there were serious 
difficulties with which we felt it our 
duty to grapple, and upon this ground— 
that if you allow matters to drift in that 
country, they may drift into a most 
serious position. We always endea- 
voured to recognize and maintain the 
true and rightful position of this country 
in the administration of Egypt; and 
while we recognized and respected the 
rights and the position the Khedive 
held under the international arrange- 
ment that was made, we never. forgot 
that the Sultan was the Suzerain of the 
country, and the greatest advantage has 
accrued from the important action taken 
by the Sultan at the suggestion of the 
Western Powers at various times. Sir, 
I do not now wish to go into the condition 
of the affairs of Egypt at the present 
time. We see that there are difficulties, 
and we have had reason from time to 
time to fear that those difficulties might 
culminate in a crisis that might prove 
extremely disadvantageous; but we do 
not ask the Government to tell us any- , 
thing which they may think it is im- 
proper or undesirable that they should 
disclose at the present moment. But 
we do hope that so soon as it is in their 
power they will give us some explana- 
tion of what has passed; tell us what 
they have done, as far as they can, the 
principles upon which they have acted, 
and the course which they expect affairs 
to take. What I hope and presume is, 
that the Papers which have already be- 
come, I may say, publici juris will be 
laid upon the Table of the House. I 
mean the despatch of Lord Granville 
and the other Papers which, I think, 
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have been communicated to Parliament. 
I will now leave that part of the Address 
with the earnest exhortation to the Go- 
vernment not to allow these matters to 
drift, for in that lies the real danger. 
It is often difficult to take a line in re- 
gard to which from time to time there 
may not be occasions when we must 
wait to see what is coming on; but I 
feel that it is essentially necessary that we 
should press upon this Government, as 
much as upon any Government that has 
ever existed, the necessity of avoiding 
the danger of drifting, for it does seem 
to me that in more than one of the great 
lines of their policy they are in danger 
of falling into the evil of drifting. 
Well, Sir, I pass on to another point in 
the Address in reply to the Royal 
Speech. Her Majesty refers to her 
communications with France on the 
subject of the New Commercial Treaty, 
and is good enough to inform us that 
these communications have not been 
concluded. It has been said, with re- 
gard to them, by a friend of mine 
—‘‘ Perhaps they never will be con- 
cluded.” With regard to these com- 
munications, I would impress upon the 
Government the same point—I hope we 
are not drifting in this matter. I do 
not quite understand what we are really 
about in regard to those communica- 
tions. The present Government had 
not been in Office a month before they 
came forward and produced a new 
Budget, upon the ground mainly of the 
necessity of making provision for pos- 
sible alterations in the Tariff as re- 
garded the wine duties that would arise 
from making a New Commercial Treaty 
with France. They carried out their 
proposal and got 1d. placed on the In- 
come Tax, chiefly on account of the 
urgency of the matter of the Commercial 
Treaty with France. I hope the effect 
of these communications may not be to 
add other pennies to the Income Tax. 
We should like to know whether there 
is really any prospect of a satisfactory 
Treaty being entered into. There is no 
doubt that the Commercial Treaty of 
1860 was entered into with expectations 
and hopes which were very confidently 
put forward by men of very great ability 
and standing in this House, in this 
country, and elsewhere. At that time, 
I remember, there were some of us who 
were not very cordially in favour of that 
Treaty ; but we accepted it, and, indeed, 
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we were obliged to accept it, very much 
on the faith of the promises that had 
been held out—namely, that if England 
and France would agree upon the Com- 
mercial Treaty which Mr. Cobden had 
concluded, there could be no doubt that 
that would be the beginning of a very 
much better state of commercial rela- 
tions between this country and other 
countries—an expectation which we have 
not seen realized to the full extent we 
were led to believe. [‘Oh, oh!’’] 
Well, what I mean to say is that at the 
time the Treaty of 1860 was under dis- 
cussion, it was pointed out very forcibly 
by the framers and promoters of that 
Treaty that, although other nations did 
not respond as rapidly to our Free 
Trade policy as had been at first ex- 
pected, yet that if we could come to a 
satisfactory arrangement with France, 
and make a distinct step forward in 
the direction of Free Trade between 
England and France, the lead made 
by these two countries would be such 
as would carry other nations in the 
same direction; that we should un- 
doubtedly find that from that time mat- 
ters would proceed much more satisfac- 
torily, and that we should have that 
universal prosperity which all good 
Freetraders desire to see. I shall be 
surprised to hear it asserted in any 
quarter that our adoption of the prin- 
ciple of Free Trade has not been disap- 
pointing to Freetraders as regards its 
effect upon other nations. I am not 
now disputing the propriety of making 
arrangements of a commercial character 
with France or with any other country; 
but I think we ought to know how far 
is to be carried on the policy which we 
are pursuing, which we were led to 
pursue in 1860, and which, as we were 
told at the time and have been reminded 
since, by some of the strictest school of 
economists, was not quite in accordance 
with the strict doctrine of political eco- 
nomy. We are also anxious to know 
what are the reasonable prospects held 
out to us to induce us to enter upon a 
further renewal of a Commercial Treaty 
with that country. We are, of course, 
glad to hear, and I must be allowed to 
express my gratification, that the trade 
of the country is improving. We have 
been long under great depression, and I 
am afraid that, although we have some 
improvement, the depression is yet far 
from having gone; but still we hope 
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that the turn is taken, and that we may 
see an improvement which will be a full 
and progressive one. I sincerely hope 
also that there are better prospects for 
the classes immediately connected with 
agriculture. Whether owing entirely 
to a succession of rainy seasons or to 
other causes, the agricultural interests 
of the country have of late years been 
suffering very severe depression. The 
effect of that depression has necessarily 
told to no inconsiderable extent upon 
the other classes of the country. They 
are so intimately bound up together, 
that you cannot separate the interests of 
the two. We hope that the improve- 
ment in the one may re-act and induce 
improvement in the other, just as de- 
pression in the one re-acted and pro- 
duced depression in the other. But I 
also think the time is one at which it is 
desirable we should consider as far as 
we can whether there is anything that 
we can do to improve the condition of 
either our commercial, manufacturing, 
or agricultural interests, with due con- 
sideration to the interests of all classes, 
and not in pursuit of the separate inte- 
rest of a single class. I am not at all 
afraid that inquiries made in that direc- 
tion and in a proper spirit would be 
either mischievous or useless. I believe 
they would be extremely useful, espe- 
cially if more distinctly directed to the 
endeavour to alleviate burdens and re- 
move restrictions and shackles, than to 
any attempt of a different kind in the 
direction some persons seem to look 
upon as a more ready and rapid means 
of relief, but which view I am not able 
myself to share. We are told by Her 
Majesty that the public Revenue unfor- 
tunately has not at present begun to 
respond so rapidly as is desirable to the 
general improvement that has taken 
place in trade. In due time, no doubt, 
the re-action upon the public Revenue 
will come, and balance the improvement 
which has already taken place in the 
expenditure. All these are matters into 
which it is premature at present to enter. 
At this time of year a great many ru- 
mours are always going about, and a 
great many curious speculations indulged 
in on the faith of the weekly returns 
which are not always properly under- 
stood ; but I am sorry to gather from 
the Mover of the Address that though 
the Revenue has not improved, the ex- 
penditure has improved ; and the result, 
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he said, is that we shall have a very 
small surplus. I am glad, for my part, 
that we shall have any surplus at all. I 
now come to the portion of the Queen’s 
Speech that is by far the most serious 
with which we have to deal, and one 
upon which I hope we shall receive fur- 
ther information from the Government. 
I mean, of course, the condition of Ire- 
land. I am bound to say that when I 
read this paragraph, and when I listened 
to the accents of the hon. Member the 
Mover of the Address, I could not but 
feel that they were conceived in the 
spirit of that character in one of the 
French romances, who looked upon 
everything as being for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. We have 
had, I will not say a rose-coloured pic- 
ture, because it is impossible for anyone, 
however optimist he may be, to draw a 
really cheerful picture of the present 
condition of Ireland; but it does seem 
to me that there has been an attempt— 
I will not say an improper or illegitimate 
attempt—to put the best colour that 
could be put upon the state of things in 
that country. For my part, I do not 
think the matter is one which can be 
dismissed by a few jaunty expressions 
of a general character. We may be 
ready to say—‘‘Oh, matters are going 
on well; they are improving, and are 
not so bad as they were last year,”’ and 
so forth; but I do not think the House 
or the country will be content if they 
are left merely with such a general 
statement as that. We are told that the 
condition of Ireland at this time, as 
compared with that which Her Majesty 
described at the beginning of last year, 
exhibits signs of improvement, and then 
we are told that the intimidation shows, 
upon the whole, a diminished force. I 
am glad to hear these facts as far as 
they go, and no doubt they may be jus- 
tified by statements from particular parts 
of the country, and possibly by the 
figures which may be brought forward 
as to the number of outrages which have 
occurred in this or that month. I am 
afraid these figures are not so thoroughly 
satisfactory as we could wish, though 
they may bear out the general statement 
made in the Queen’s Speech. But, then, 
what did we expect? To compare the 
state of Ireland, with what? Not with 
the statement made in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech delivered from the 
Throne on the first occasion of the pre- 
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sent Government taking Office. If they 
had come forward and said—‘‘ We de- 
sire to call your attention to the excel- 
lent results of the policy which we have 
pursued in Ireland,” and pointed out 
what it was when they became respon- 
sible and what it is now, that would be 
a different thing, and would be more 
gratifying to us, because it would show 
that we had a Government who were, on 
the whole, conscious and alive to the 
condition of affairs in that country, and 
capable of so administering them as to 
bring about an improvement. But all 
they can tell us in this paragraph is that 
matters are now somewhat better than 
they were at the worst time of the period 
during which they have been adminis- 
tering the affairs of that country. But 
we are told—and it is a most curious 
characteristic of the optimist Mover of 
the Address—that we must look upon 
this as much more satisfactory than at 
first it appears. He says that the out- 
rages are fewer now than they were 12 
months ago. That, he says, is very 
satisfactory, because 12 months ago 
nobody was pressing for rent, everybody 
was thoroughly disheartened, and the 
Government, moreover, were about to 
propose some great measures of a reme- 
dial character, and therefore there was 
not so much temptation to outrages at 
that time, because everybody was in ex- 
pectation of something good coming. 
Now that remedial measures have been 
passed, he says—‘‘ You have got all you 
can get out of the Government; all that 
was expected has been given, and there- 
fore the greater inducement for out- 
rages.” 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I said 
that, as regarded the outrages, the state 
of the country in January, 1882, was 
different from the state of the country 
in January, 1881, inasmuch as then no- 
body was paying rent, and nobody was 
pressing for rent, whereas now every- 
body was pressing for rent, and by the 
help of the Government rent was being 
‘generally paid, and that, consequently, 
the inducements to outrage were greater 
at the present time than at the former 
time, because people were being forced 
to pay rent. 

mr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am aware that the hon. Gentleman used 
that argument; but I do not think he 
will say I am wrong when I state that 
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he also referred to the fact that in 
January, 1881, the Irish were looking 
forward to legislation on the part of the 
Government, that now legislation has 
been passed, and that, therefore, they 
have not the same thing to look forward 
to again. But, for my own part, I will 
take the opposite view of the matter. I 
say you cannot compare figures simply 
one with another without taking into 
consideration the important fact that 
your remedial legislation has been tried. 
And not only that, when we are told 
how many outrages there are as com- 
pared with a former period, how many 
police there are, and what powers the 
Government have of repression, I would 
like to ask what was the state of things 
in 1881? In 1881 you had not 400 or 
500 prisoners, you had not the power of 
arrest, and you had not so large a force. 
I do not know precisely what that force 
is at present; but, undoubtedly, your 
means of coping with and keeping down 
outrages are much greater now than 
they were at that time. Therefore, if 
they are not sensibly diminished, if they 
are almost as bad as they were before, 
the mere reckoning up of numbers is 
comparatively a small source of comfort. 
It would be still more a source of com- 
fort if we felt that the Government were 
on the right track, and were persevering 
in a manner which would effectually put 
down outrages. It is on that point we 
require fuller information than we have 
yet received. No doubt, the Govern- 
ment are themselves anxious to give us 
a full account of the state of the country 
as it is now. In the last Session we 
gave them very great powers. They 
were given with an ungrudging hand 
by a majority of the House, and on the 
faith of the representations made to us 
that that condition of affairs was urgent, 
and that it was absolutely necessary 
those powers should be confided to the 
Government of Ireland. Not without 
regret, but with a firm faith in the 
necessity of the case, we accepted the 
statements of the Government, and we 
gave the powers for which they asked. 
We are told—and by Cabinet Ministers, 
too—that coercion is with Tories a prin- 
ciple and policy, and with Liberals only 
a hateful incident. I observe that Mem- 
bers of the Government, and other sup- 
porters of the Liberal Party, whenever 
they feel a little oppressed as to the 
effects of their own actions, naturally 
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resort to the ingenious artifice of throw- 
ing all the blame upon their opponents. 
I am not going into the question of how 
many Coercion Acts were passed by the 
Liberal, and how many by the Conser- 
vative or Tory Governments, though I 
think the balance would rather astonish 
the Liberal Party. But what I would 
say is, that coercion, if we have to resort 
to it at all, ought to be resorted to as a 
policy, and not as a hateful incident— 
that is to say, it should be applied on 
the principles of making coercion both 
as effectual and as brief as possible. It 
is my belief that, if you had applied 
coercion upon principle and upon a sys- 
tem of policy, it would have been much 
less a hateful incident than it has proved 
to be. You have allowed matters to 
drift a great deal too long. On the faith 
of your assurance that these powers were 
absolutely necessary we gave them at 
once, suspending the Rules of the House, 
and supporting urgency. But when you 
got those powers, what use did you make 
of them? You made no use of them for 
some time. Certainly we have had the 
explanation from a Cabinet Minister— 
‘He hoped that the warning would 
have been sufficient.”” Now, it is that 
warning and hoping which constitute 
the danger. Using strong language, 
holding out threats, and not acting upon 
them, is a most dangerous policy, and 
leads to a great many difficulties, just 
as firing over the heads of a crowd some- 
times leads to painful incidents. We 
want to know what have really been the 
proceedings of the Government with 
regard to the condition of the country, 
and also what you have to tell us with 
regard to the working of your new Act, 
because that is a matter which is causing 
a great deal of interest and uneasiness 
in this country. When the Act was 
passed we know everybody admitted— 
the strict political economists admitted 
—that it was contrary to the sound, true 
principles of economy that a Court should 
be employed to interfere between land- 
lord and tenant in settlement of rent. 
But we were told that considerations of 
a higher character must supersede and 
overrule considerations of economy, and 
arguments were adduced to show that 
the mere adoption of the economical 
clause, and allowing freedom of contract 
to prevail, would never bring about a 
satisfactory state of things in Ireland. 
You represented to us that the effect of 
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the Act would probably not be offensive, 
that, to a great extent, rents would not 
be affected, and that where moderate 
rents had existed for a long time there 
would be no material interference. Whe- 
ther the operation of the Act has been 
good or not I will not say; but I certainly 
say it has been unexpected. The opera- 
tion of the Courts has been something 
different from what we believed when 
we passed the Act, and we want to know 
whether the Government themselves 
were prepared for the result that fol- 
lowed or not? If they were prepared 
for it, did they fail to communicate the 
fact to Parliament and were thus guilty 
of a breach of faith; or were they de- 
ficient in information? That is a matter 
with an alternative as to which we 
should be glad to know on which side 
they like to stand. But we ought, I 
think, to consider the working of the 
Act from more points of view than one. 
I do not wish to consider it simply from 
the landlords’ point of view, but we 
ought to consider it from the point of 
view of what is best for the country as a 
whole. The interests of the landlords 
ought to be regarded like the interests 
of other classes. If not, why not? I 
presume they are not entirely to be set 
aside and driven out of the country. 
Can you give us any light on this matter 
—will the Government give us any as- 
surance upon that point, and have they 
anything in their possession calculated 
to show that that will not sooner or 
later take place, and that justice will be 
awarded to the landlords, of whom 
many have been doing their duty for 
years and years? These landlords have 
had every reason to suppose they were 
performing a service to the country by 
the manner in which they managed 
their estates ; and now they find them- 
selves very summarily set aside and de- 
prived, nominally and legally, of a large 
portion of their incomes, and virtually, 
so far as we can see, of the whole. If 
the Commissioners, proceeding simply 
upon economical principles, have been 
taking carefully into account all the cir- 
cumstances of each holding, and have 
been making deductions accordingly, 
that is one thing; but from what we 
hear I am afraid they have been pro- 
ceeding in a much more rapid manner, 
and have been proceeding upon prin- 
ciples not apprehended or sanctioned by 
Parliament, and that they seem to have 
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taken it for granted that, asa rule, they 
were to reduce every rent which came 
before them for adjudication. I see the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the newly- 
elected Solicitor General for Ireland in 
his place, and I congratulate the House 
upon the acquisition of a Gentleman 
who, from all accounts, we shall find a 
most valuable Member of our body, But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will be 
expected to tell us what is the exact 
meaning of some of the language which 
he used, and for which, as he is a Mem- 
ber of the Government, we must hold 
the Government also responsible. It 
was language to this effect—that the 
Commissioners were acting in a most 
liberal manner towards their country, 
and if the constituency and the tenant 
farmers whom he was addressing de- 
sired to have their rents lowered they 
must support the Government which 
had appointed such excellent Commis- 
sioners. I hope we shall have an ex- 
planation of what was said and done on 
that occasion ; but certainly the impres- 
sion given was that the Commissioners 
were really adopting the grand prin- 
ciple, Nemo ex hoe numero mthi non dona- 
tus absbit. If the Act has been worked 
on the principle and with the desire of 
obtaining political results, rather than 
economical results, we ought to know it, 
and we ought to have a proper oppor- 
tunity of expressing our opinion upon it. 
Tomany personsit seems that the Govern- 
ment are running the Land Court against 
the Land League. The Government 
have met the inducement of ‘no rent” 
with the principle of low rent, or seem 
to be doing so, and that, of course, with 
the great advantage of its being secured 
by a legal assignment. If that is so, 
how will the Government justify the 
proceeding which they have been adopt- 
ing? What is the result of all this? 
It is not enough to tell us that the 
result is the reduction of a very small 
proportion in the outrages committed. 
Have you in any way got at the real 
root of the evil? Have you really 
stopped the mischief which was going 
on? You have got a large number of 
the Leaders actually in prison; you have 
the threat of immediate arrest hanging 
over all the others; and yet, with all 
these advantages, you are only able to 
— comparatively small results. 

ut you cannot expect always to rule 
Ireland upon principles and under con- 
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ditions such as these, with a large num- 
ber of men in prison, and with the ex- 
ceptional powers you now wield. How 
do we stand with regard to the improve- 
ments of the country and the improve- 
ments of the feeling of the country? 
What are our prospects when we go 
back to the ordinary state of the law? 
That is the point on which we really 
want information, and it is a matter of 
most serious consequence, because any- 
thing that goes wrong in Ireland is not 
like a difficulty in Basutoland or any 
similar place; but it is a disease in the 
heart of your system, a disease which 
affects the whole of this country and the 
whole of the Empire, and it is impos- 
sible to say to what mischief the evil 
may lead. I hope and trust that the 
Government have their minds and at- 
tention fixed on this matter, and that 
they will be able to tell us something as 
to their prospects—whether they intend 
to take any measures, or whether they 
think it sufficient that we should leave 
their policy to go on and work itself out 
in the way it is doing. I do not believe 
that the tenants themselves are bene- 
fited in many cases, or will ultimately or 
permanently be benefited. Look at the 
terrorism which prevails, not amongst 
the landlords only and their process 
servers and the administrators of the 
law, but amongst the honest tenant far- 
mers themselves, who are desirous of ful- 
filling their obligations to pay their rent. 
This is one of the most serious features 
of the case. It is not merely that some 
of those persons against whom you are 
directing your precautions come forward 
and commit outrages against the land- 
lords and administrators of the law ; but 
it is that they are terrorizing the whole 
class of the peasantry, and if there are 
fewer. outrages in some places it is 
because terrorism has done its work. 
You have all heard the old story of the 
Spanish general, who, after a very 
stormy career, during which he had 
executed a considerable number of per- 
sons, was asked when he came to die if 
he forgave all his enemies, and replied 
that he had no enemies to forgive, 
because he had shot them all. And so 
it may be in connection with this 
terrorism. There may be comparatively 
few outrages committed, because every- 
one has been brought under the influ- 
ence of the Land League, and there is 
no need for outrages. Well, we want 
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information with regard to these matters, 
and we also want to know whether you 
are proceeding towards anything like a 
permanent alteration in the condition of 
the Irish social system, because a great 
deal has been held out to us from time 
to time, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) has been most em- 
phatic in telling us that if you are to 
have a satisfactory state of things in 
Ireland, you must alter the condition of 
land tenure by introducing a peasant 
proprietary—you must bring about a 
state of things in which the evils of 
landlordism will be mitigated and re- 
moved. I want to know whether you 
are doing anything towards bringing 
that about; is anything being ae 
with regard to the Purchase Clauses of 
the Act? Is anything being done with 
regard to the acquisition of land? I 
have observed in regard to this matter 
that there is a very curious publication, 
as to which I should like to know if 
there is anything in it—a paper which 
seems to have been published by some- 
thing like official authority, and which, 
at the same time, appeals to the people 
to take advantage of the benefits which 
are offered to them, and which says that 
if they do not do so, then Parnell and 
Dillon and Sexton have suffered in vain. 
It purports to be printed at the Queen’s 
Printing Office, and communications are 
to be made to the Secretary of the Irish 
Land Commission. I do not say that it 
may not be an admirable production ; 
but we ought to have more information 
with regard to it. There is another 
point on which I should like to ask a 
question. With regard to the clause 
which is known as Healy’s Clause, I do 
not suppose the Government have any- 
thing to tell us, because I imagine the 
cases under it are still the subject of 
appeal. It is obvious that the clause is 
one of the highest importance, and until 
we know what construction is put upon 
it, we shall be glad to be informed 
whether the Government intend to take 
any steps with regard to it, or to pass 
any explanatory measure to show what 
is the real meaning of that clause. I 
am afraid if nothing is done, and no 
particular construction is put upon it by 
authority, it may lead to very great and 
very serious inconvenience. But there 
is one other question I wish to ask, and 
it is this. We are told that there is an 
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enormous block of business in the Land 
Court. It appears there is a very large 
number of persons—we are told 13,000 
—who have made application to the 
Court. What is the position of these 
persons during the time which must 
elapse before their applications can be 
heard? It may take many years before 
a man may obtain a decision in his case, 
and what is to be his position in the 
meantime ? And what prospect is there 
of rents being paid, and matters going 
on pleasantly between landlord and 
tenant? I want to have such explanations 
as will satisfy us upon points of this 
character. We feel that a very great 
experiment was instituted last year, and 
that it is still going on. We do not 
desire to interfere with the progress of 
that experiment, if it is found that it is 
really working satisfactorily ; but, as 
far as the information reaches us, it 
does not appear to be producing any- 
thing like the effect expected. I must 
apologize to the House for having de- 
tained it so long; but I feel that this is 
an occasion on which it is essential that 
we should ask for information from the 
Government. I hope that in nothing I 
have said I have shown any spirit of 
factiousness, or any wish to embarrass 
the Government in either domestic or 
foreign matters; but I think it is due to 
Parliament that we should have a full 
and satisfactory explanation upon all 
these subjects submitted to us. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) has entered largely, and it 
was perfectly justifiable that he should 
on this occasion enter largely, into seve- 
ral points set forth in the Speech de- 
livered from the Throne; and I think, 
considering the deeply interesting nature 
of the questions which he has raised, it 
is well that I should at once, and, in- 
deed, as is comformable to the usual 
practice on this occasion, follow him in 
the discussion. I will only say, Sir, 
parenthetically, at the outset of my 
speech, that with respect to the particu- 
lar inquiries which he has put at the 
close of his speech on various matters 
relating to portions of the Land Act and 
to its operation, I shall leave those ques- 
tions to be dealt with by my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. W.E. Forster), with 
the exception of one which, I think, de- 
mands the earliest possible notice, and 
that is the extraordinary publication to 
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which the right hon. Gentleman has 
justly referred as containing matter of 
the strangest kind in respect to the 
operations of the Land League in con- 
junction with the provisions of the Land 
Act—matter which, undoubtedly, he 
may well be surprised at finding given 
to the world under anything that has in 
the slightest degree the character of ju- 
dicial sanction. In my opinion, the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken a right 
course in asking for an explanation re- 
specting it. Sir, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will agree with me, that we 
have taken the right course, when I in- 
form him that, immediately upon be- 
coming acquainted with that singular 
publication, we were convinced that 
some great error must have led toa mis- 
carriage of justice of so remarkable a 
kind ; and we thought it our duty, in 
the first instance, before venturing upon 
any statement of details, to address t 

Commission, and request from them 

full and authentic account of the manner 
in which the incident had come about. 
Very shortly, therefore, I hope we shall 
be able to give to the House an expla- 
nation, which it is fully entitled to de- 
mand, as to how the matter stands. Of 
course I need not say that the Executive 
Government—as, indeed, is apparent on 
the face of it—the Executive Govern- 
ment had no acquaintance whatever with 
the subject, and became apprised of it 
at the same time as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, probably, and at the 
same time as the rest of the public at 
large. Sir, before proceeding to notice 
the comments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I wish to express my great obliga- 
tion, on the part of myself and my Col- 
leagues, to my hon. Friends the Mover 
and Seconder of the Address, for the 
excellent manner, and the very able 
manner, in which they discharged the 
duties which they had kindly under- 
taken. Both of them, I hope, are des- 
tined, during many years, to make most 
valuable additions to the deliberations 
and the legislative power of this As- 
sembly. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
has noticed, in terms such as we should 
have expected, the announcement of the 
approaching Royal marriage. It is a 
subject upon which it is the less neces- 
sary for me to dwell, because, of course, 
I need not say that we have advised the 
terms in which it is referred to in the 
Speech ; but it is undoubtedly a matter 
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of great and lively satisfaction to con- 
sider how differently these Royal con- 
nections in marriage are dealt with now 
from what had happened in former 
times. We have not seen, under the 
happy reign of Her Majesty, the per- 
sonal feelings, affections, and destinies 
of Members of the Royal Family dealt 
with merely as hard matters of political 
or dynastic concern. Unions founded 
upon conformity of character, and upon 
solid prospects of real happiness, have 
been formed from time totime; theexpec- 
tations with which they wereformed have 
been realized ; and I believe that in the 
instance that is now before us we have 
the firmest reason to expect the very 
same results which have attended the 
previous marriages of the Royal Family 
will again be accomplished, and pre- 
sented to the country. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman has not unnatu- 
rally been led to comment upon the 
very important subject which is touched 
in the paragraph relating to Egypt. I 
will therefore pass over the announce- 
ment that has been made from the 
Throne with regard to the thus far satis- 
factory accomplishment of the arrange- 
ment, to which the Sovereign consented, 
in respect to the cession of Thessaly to 
the Kingdom of Greece. We must not 
count in any of these matters too confi- 
dently upon the future, but the past has 
been of a character to give great satis- 
faction to Her Majesty’s Government. 
They have had in view, not the execu- 
tion of Treaty provisions simply—be- 
cause it was a matter of great doubt and 
difficulty from the peculiar language 
adopted in the Treaty of Berlin, and a 
matter much contested among competent 
persons, what was the true construction 
to be placed upon it. The result which 
has been attained is a result in all re- 
spects happy, and one which, I believe, 
has given very general and very lively 
satisfaction to the nation at large. We 
approach a much more difficult question 
in regard to the case of Egypt. The 
right hon. Gentleman made remarks, 
characterized mainly by, in the first 
place, a lengthened defensive detail of 
the proceedings of the late Government, 
with regard to which they certainly are 
open to the observation, or to the in- 
quiry, guts vituperavit ? No one had as- 
sailed them, and there appeared to be a 
kind of jealous apprehension—I will not 
say a sense of being vulnerable, for that 
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TI do not assert—on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman in giving us what, how- 
ever, was a very interesting narrative in 
detail. The right hon. Gentleman ab- 
stained from adverse comment on the 
proceedings of the present Government; 
but he expressed great apprehension— 
and seemed to think he had ground for 
apprehension—that we might pass into 
what he would term a drifting policy. 
He appears to think there are grounds 
for that apprehension. But, Sir, I have 
become acquainted with opinions re- 
cently expressed by the Nobleman with 
whom the right hon. Gentleman is in 
the most intimate communication—I 
mean Lord Salisbury—and in endeavour- 
ing to make myself acquainted with 
those opinions, I find them to be pre- 
cisely the opposite of those of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite; for instead of 
finding ground to suppose that we were 
passing into a drifting policy, he found 
very great ground of fear that we have 
shown a disposition to an undue inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt, and to 
something like a promise of armed inter- 
vention. At any rate, for the purpose 
of the present debate, I will leave these 
two apprehensions, each in one of the 
scales of the balance, and assume that, 
for the present, at all events, they will 
serve tolerably well to neutralize one 
another. In regard to the conduct of 
the late Government with regard to 
Egypt, I have never pronounced an ad- 
verse or, indeed, any description of 
formal opinion. I think, on the whole, 
and as far as I am able to judge, the 
account given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not an unfair or unwarranted ac- 
count. Undoubtedly, as I must presently 
observe, there were very great disad- 
vantages and risks attending the course 
that they pursued. But, upon the other 
hand, there were strong reasons for that 
course. International interference, even 
in the affairs of Egypt, as to financial 
and other personal claims, had already 
been established and recognized by the 
institution of Courts of Justice for a long 
period of time; and therefore those who 
may be led to think that it was unwise 
to interfere for the purpose, or with the 
effect, of securing the interests of bond- 
holders, ought to bear in mind that al- 
ready special provisions were made in 
Egypt for referring these affairs in va- 
rious cases to the conigzance of Courts, 
which Courts were not purely Egyptian. 
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There was, therefore, in the first in- 
stance, great juridical grounds which 
might go far to warrant what was done. 
I must also go so far as to state that I 
think the right hon. Gentleman is justi- 
fied when he states that good has been 
done in Egypt by the interference; not 
only public and oe good, in the 
restoration of credit, and in the substi- 
tution of orderly for disorderly adminis- 
tration of finance, but in that important 
matter to which he referred—the im- 
proved administration of the country, as 
regards the condition of the people. 
There is no doubt that the situation of 
Egypt some years ago, as regards the 
sufferings of the peasantry—those who 
are commonly called the Fellaheen— 
was a deplorable situation. It did not 
appear to be irremediable in itself, but 
it does not appear certain that any early 
remedy would have been applied without 
the intervention of a foreign influence. 
Therefore, from both causes, we were 
reluctant, without any imperative or 
paramount reason, to disturb what 
we found existing on our accession 
to Office; and likewise because we re- 
cognized strong practical reasons for 
believing that the scheme, if it would 
work at all, would work for the good, 
we adopted that scheme in a spirit of 
frankness and of heartiness, and endea- 
voured to administer it for the best. I 
make no complaint of the manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred to it at present. He says at 
once that it is a matter that will hardly 
bear discussion. Indeed, Sir, I regret 
that we have found it our duty to pre- 
sent two Papers to Parliament that are 
already in the knowledge of the public, 
and I regret it only because that infor- 
mation is incomplete, and it must remain 
incomplete until we have reached a cer- 
tain point in the history of this matter. 
But the difficulty in which we are placed, 
and which aggravates, if I may say so, 
this particular case almost more than 
any other political situation that I can 
recollect, is the extreme complexity of 
the arrangements. The arrangements 
are of a nature which bring into the field 
such a number of parties, all of whom 
have to be considered, all of whom have 
their separate points of views, all of 
whom have certain rights that require 
the most delicate consideration as to 
what, at each point of our advance, is to 
bedone. In the first place, it is meet, 
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I think, to refer to the joint dual action 
of England and France. A joint dual 
action of that kind can only be main- 
tained by frank communication ; and, in 
the second place, by a cordial spirit and 
desire between the two countries to unite 
in every conclusion that is essential. 
The character of that dual action has 
undoubtedly been rendered more diffi- 
cult by the certain fact that during the 
few months in which the Egyptian Ques- 
tion has been a living, if not a burning, 
question, two changes of Administration 
have taken place in France, and have, 
to a certain extent, impeded the usual 
free administration or political action of 
the country. Well, there is, in the first 
place, the dual action of England and 
France. There are then to be considered 
the interests and disposition of the other 
four Powers of Europe, who do not con- 
sider themselves excluded from all title 
to give a voice in what organically con- 
cerns Egyptian arrangements. I believe 
they have no desire in any way to be 
mixed up in what I may call the execu- 
tive part of those arrangements, but in 
what concerns essentially the position of 
Egypt as a Province of the Ottoman 
Empire related to the Sultan in a certain 
defined and distinct manner. Of course, 
those Powers consider themselves to 
stand upon a fvoting which fairly en- 
titles them to have a share in any pro- 
ceedings that may be taken, and I am 
bound to say, Sir, that we do not regard 
the separate action which has lately been 
taken by these Powers in presenting a 
Note to the Sultan on the subject of 
Egyptian affairs as a proceeding which 
was in any way beyond their just rights, 
or which ought to import, or which, so 
far as we know, is likely to import, any 
difficulty of principle into the determina- 
tion of this rather complicated business. 
On the contrary, as far as we know, the 
intentions of those Powers are completely 
conformable to the declaration made by 
Lord Granville in the despatch to Sir 
Edward Mallet, dated, I think, the 4th 
November last. I was only wishing to 
put before the House the great number 
of parties who are involved in this pro- 
ceeding, each with its distinct point of 
view. There are England and France, 
each, of course, with its own national 
point of view, in dual action ; there are 
the four Powers of Europe; there is the 
Sultan, necesssarily jealous for the main- 
tenance of his rights in regard to this 
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portion of his Empire ; then there is the 
Khedive, who has a position well fixed 
for himself; and then, aside and abreast 
of all of those, there is a military action 
brought into the field; and, again, be- 
low and beyond—in one sense below, 
but in another sense above—there is 
what has the character, to some extent, 
of a national action, and of a desire, 
apparently, representing some amount 
of real opinion and of real political 
life in Egypt, testifying that the people 
of that country have a desire to have 
a share in the government of their own 
political affairs. Now, Sir, we wish 
to be understood the principles upon 
which we have proceeded, and they are 
set forth in the terms that have been ad- 
vised to be used from the Throne. We 
wish to maintain the pre-eminence of the 
Firmans of the Sultan, which regulate 
the relations between Egypt and Con- 
stantinople. We wish to maintain the 
various international engagements hav- 
ing the direct sanction of the Powers, 
and also the international engagements 
under which England and France are 
vested with certain functions in Egypt; 
and, finally, we wish to favour the good 
government of the country—not only the 
good government of the country as to 
the end which all Governments have in 
view ; but, in as far as prudence will 
permit, the good government to be at- 
tained by means of the development of 
its public institutions. It seems impos- 
sible almost to regard, without a con- 
siderable amount, I think, of interest 
and of sympathy, this effort which ap- 
pears to be made—though there may be 
many illegitimate elements mixed up with 
it—an effort which appearsto be made, for 
the very first time, as I think, in a Moha- 
medan country, on the part of the people 
to partake in the enjoyment of those 
political advantages which have been 
so largely realized in other countries, 
through the influence of popular opinion 
on the Government, and which are being 
realized in an increasing degree in so 
many portions of either the actual, or 
what was recently, the Turkish Empire. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has him- 
self illustrated the dangers—I am sure 
without any ill-intention—he has illus- 
trated the dangers with which we handle 
these subjects. He says that the late 
Government was most anxious in all its 
proceedings to maintain the Suzerainty 
of the Sultan. Well, Sir, the right hon. 
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Gentleman does not appear to be aware 
that it is impossible to give more mortal 
offence to the Sultan of Turkey, than to 
describe him as the Suzerain of Egypt. 
[Sir Srarrorp Norrnoorz: I made a 
slip of the word.] I beg pardon. It 
shows how dangerous slips of the word 
are. It shows that the matter is a serious 
one, because it so happens that quite 
recently that phrase has been employed 
by another agency, and has been em- 
ployed with the effect of rousing the 
jealousy and alarming the indignation 
of the Sultan, who claims to be—aye, 
and who is admitted by us to be, and 
according to juridical principles is— 
not the Suzerain, but the Sovereign of 
Egypt—the Sovereign, subject, undoubt- 
edly, to certain conditions and stipula- 
tions as are the Sovereigns of many other 
countries, including our own beloved 
Sovereign—but still the Sovereign, and 
not the Suzerain, of that country. So 
much for the subject to which the right 
hon. Gentleman adverted at some length. 
The right hon. Gentleman, having ad- 
verted to the subject at some length, 
asked for information upon the question 
of the Treaty with France ; but I do not 
know that we can make any great addi- 
tions to the information contained in the 
Speech from the Throne, that is to the 
effect that Her Majesty desires to con- 
clude a Treaty favourable to extended 
intercourse between the two nations. 
That, of course, implies—it does not re- 
quire to be made the subject of a formal 
statement—that Her Majesty cannot en- 
tertain the idea of concluding a Treaty 
unless it be favourable to extended inter- 
course between the two nations. Were 
it the case that England had, in a Treaty 
of this kind, interests—I mean class 
interests—to protect of this and that 
trade, and to consider the amount of 
competition which it could or could not 
bear, then, indeed, there might be very 
jealous apprehensions of the proceed- 
ings of this Government. But, Sir, we 
have nothing of the kind. We have no 
stipulation and no conditions of any kind 
for the protection of anybody connected 
with any particular trade to make, be- 
cause we have long ago learned, through 
a painful experience of a ruinous and 
disastrous policy, that such protection is 
the greatest injury that we can inflict 
upon the bodies whose interests it pro- 
fesses to serve, and, therefore, our posi- 
tion is really not that of those who are 
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endeavouring to weigh concessions on 
one side against concessions on the other; 
but it is of those who are desirous to 
ascertain, and who, I hope, may truly 
ascertain, whether it enters into the 
views of the actual Government of 
France—and here again, of course, we 
have have had much difficulty to con- 
tend with on account of political changes 
in that country—whether it is within 
the views of the actual Government 
of France to conclude with us a 
Treaty such as shall correspond with 
the declaration in the present and like- 
wise of the last Speech from the Throne 
as shall be favourable to the extended 
intercourse between the two nations. I 
am sorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
has thought it necessary to go back upon 
the previous history of this matter, as 
if we had begun in 1880 the business 
of negotiating with France about a Com- 
mercial Treaty, and allowed these nego- 
tiations almost hopelessly, or at all events 
tediously, to drag on for a couple of 
years, and even now we are not in a 

osition to announce a positive result. 

ut if the right hon. Gentleman goes 
back to 1880, I must go back a little 
further. Before 1880 there was a Go- 
vernment in Office, which, as we know, 
was the model of all that is good, and 
that Government had the advantage of 
being in Office six or seven years, and 
during all these years these negotiations 
with France on the subject of a Com- 
mercial Treaty had been continually re- 
vived. Even in 1877, the very conces- 
sions of the wine duty, to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred in 
terms of such disparagement, were con- 
cessions of which the late Government 
expressed itself very favourably. No 
doubt, one of the disadvantages of these 
Commercial Treaties is that, owing to 
the way in which they are looked at in 
many countries of the world, there is 
a tendency to these great and wearisome 
prolongations. But the question with 
us has been a simple one all along. It 
is whether we shall or shall not throw 
overboard the whole affair? . Well, that 
is a very serious matter, on many 
grounds; and we have not felt that we 
would be warranted, in any juncture 
that has yet arrived, in coming to that 
conclusion. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred, in terms which I think might 
have been spared, to former proceed- 
ings; and, if I am right, his speech con- 
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veyed the idea that, two years ago, the 
House of Commons consented, at the in- 
stance of the Government, to add a penny 
to the income tax, in order to enable 
the Government to make a reduction 
of the wine duties. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows that that statement— 
if it be a statement, and it certainly 
seemed to me to have the effect of it— 
is a most misleading statement. The 
penny on the income tax was to produce 
for the financial year £1,400,000 or 
£1,500,000; the cost of the reduction 
of the wine duties proposed in 1830, 
when M. Leon Say was Ambassador 
here—who gave us reason to anticipate 
prospects which were afterwards de- 
feated by some alteration of view on 
the other side of the water—was be- 
tween £200,000 and £300,000. Per- 
haps it is right that I should remind 
the right hon. Gentleman, as the House 
ought not to be misled, that in the pro- 
portion of 5 to 1—that is to say, mainly 
and substantially—the penny was asked 
and given, not in order to produce a 
reduction of the wine duties, costing 
£250,000, but in order to effect that 
great change of the repeal of the malt 
tax, which for 40 years had been inces- 
santly preached from the opposite side. 
Stop! No, Sir; I have made a mis- 
take ; not incessantly preached ; rarely, 
almost never, preached when the Tory 
Government was in Office; but which, 
when a Liberal Government was in 
Office, was incessantly preached as the 
salvation of the agricultural interest. 
But since it has been effected by the 
present Government, it has been dis- 
couraged, and even discountenanced, by 
the opposite Party. Not by all; many 
hon. Gentlemen have stuck to their 
text; but by many hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and among them the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, it has been referred 
to as a matter of no value or influence 
at all. ‘* Well,” says the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘‘ we accepted the Treaty of 
1860, because you promised us that uni- 
versal Free Trade would be the result. 
Did he accept the Treaty of 1860? Of 
what kind of acceptance does he speak ? 
After the Treaty had been accepted by 
Parliament, no doubt he rendered it 
obedience, and in that sense I render 
obedience to a great many things done 
by the late Government, for which I am 
not disposed to be in the slightest degree 
responsible, and for which I cannot 
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claim acceptance as a merit. So far as 
it is concerned, when the Treaty was in 
uestion, when it was a question whether 
the Treaty should take effect or not, all 
my recollection is of that Bench as 
bristling with opposition to the Treaty ; 
and it is that opposition, and not accept- 
ance, which is recorded upon my memory. 
The right hon. Gentleman says we pro- 
mised universal Free Trade. I am not 
ae sure how far this promise went. 
e certainly did promise, or gave 
our own opinions, that the Treaty 
would be of immense commercial advan- 
tage—first of all, by substituting an 
immense intercourse with France for 
what had previously been a most stinted 
intercourse ; and, secondly, by producing 
a great moral effect upon the mind and 
temper of other countries, which would 
lead to legislation proceeding in the 
direction of Free Trade. Sir, it is a 
—— in amount and degree; and 
admit there has been of late years 
what may be called a Protectionist re- 
action in other countries. I cannot much 
wonder at it, when I see that it exists 
in this country, when I saw last night 
that there was then sitting within 
two of the right hon. Gentleman, a 
distinguished Gentleman (Mr. Lowther), 
who had attained his seat in this House 
by promising the farmers to restore a 
5s. duty on corn. I feel bound, Sir, to 
be a little indulgent towards the weak- 
ness of other countries in that direction, 
when I see that this revival of the most 
perfectly exploded, ruinous, and mis- 
chievous errors has found its way not 
only into a great political Party, but 
among the Leaders of that Party. Even 
when these doctrines are disclaimed by 
the Leader himself, they are disclaimed 
in faint or doubtful language, as much 
as to say—‘‘ I won’t commit myself to a 
5s. duty upon corn, but I will share the 
sympathy and satisfaction which will be 
exhibited or felt by some when they find 
a Parliamentary seat rescued from the 
opposite Party by the efficacy of a pro- 
mise of that kind.” I will not trouble 
the House any more upon the Treaty of 
1860, except to say that, notwithstand- 
ing this Brotectionist re-action of late 
years, the effect which perhaps some of 
us expected in too large a measure was 
produced in a very considerable measure, 
and that the undoubted consequence of 
the French Treaty of 1860 was to pro- 
duce a much more favourable state of 
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European Tariffs than had formerly 
existed, the traces of which, even now, 
have by no means disappeared. Now 
I pass on to the subject of Ireland, and 
the right hon. Gentleman here first of 
all charges us with being optimists, and 
then he goes on to say that it will not do 
to say that things are improving, that 
they are on the whole satisfactory, and 
to indulge in vague generalities of that 
kind. With regard to this I must ob- 
serve that itis not the language which 
we have used; that itis broadly dis- 
tinguished from our language; that the 
language which we advised to be de- 
livered from the Throne is deliberate 
and measured language—language which 
we are prepared to maintain and make 
good in every particular. The right 
hon. Gentleman is sorry that, instead of 
making our comparison with the Royal 
Speech of 12 months ago, we did not 
make our comparison with the Royal 
Speech of May, 1880. Well, I think, 
Sir, from the aspect of affairs, it is very 
likely that we shall have to go back 
freely and largely into an examination 
of what occurred before May, 1880. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that he finds 
that Liberals are apt to defend themselves 
by recriminating upon other people ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman’s observation 
of human nature appears to have con- 
veyed to his mind that that is a practice 
confined to Liberals. My experience 
has been very different. It appears to 
me to be a practice more widely spread 
than the right hon. Gentleman is aware ; 
and I am afraid, though I have no doubt 
he discharges the duties of Leadership 
with great diligence and efficiency, if he 
is not aware of the practice, he must 
deny himself the pleasure of reading the 
speeches of most of his Friends. I do 
not think, however, this is the time to 
enter into details upon that question. I 
will only say this, that what the Speech 
of 1880 contained was an announcement 
that Her Majesty thought herself justi- 
fied in relying upon the good sense and 
loyalty of the people of Ireland, together 
with a firm execution of the powers of 
the existing law. That was the an- 
nouncement then made, but it was made 
in view of the alternative—the only 
alternative presented to us. The only 
alternative presented to us was, not the 
question of continuing: it was the ques- 
tion of reviving coercive or restrictive 
legislation, and the persons responsible 
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for leaving to us only that alternative 
were the previous Advisers of the 
Crown, who had advised the Dissolution 
of the Parliament of 1880 in such time 
that the 20th May was the very first day 
upon which the new Parliament could 
meet for the dispatch of Business, where- 
as the only special Acts that existed for 
repression in Ireland, the only substan- 
tial Acts of repression, were Acts about 
to expire early in June. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster : The 31st of May.| The 31st of 
May. It is well to be accurate; but I 
did not want to err on the wrong side. 
Of course, I need not say that we, who 
had the experience of three months last 
year in endeavouring to obtain an Act 
for the Protection of Life and Property, 
and had, unfortunately, an_ infinitely 
stronger case in its favour, knew per- 
fectly well what that meant. It was 
that it would be extremely difficult to 
bring it home to the mind of Parliament 
and the country; and even if we had 
made the proposal, and succeeded with 
it, I am by no means sure it would have 
been supported from the Benches op- 
posite. The result would have been the 
consuming of the Session in a most 
painful, injurious, and, in all the circum- 
stances, unnecessary and unwarranted 
altercation. I will not, however, follow 
the recriminating practice to which 
Liberals are addicted, but I will go to 
the matters touched upon by the right 
hon. Gentleman in respect to the Land 
Act. Iwill endeavour to open up the 
matters with respect to the Land Act, 
which may be said to touch the question 
of principle. The right hon. Gentleman 
has fairly and clearly divided his obser- 
vations into a comment upon the conduct 
of the Government and the Land Act 
itself. In opposition to what he has 
said as to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, I mean in regard to the language 
advised to be used, which he thinks to 
be on the one hand composed of gene- 
ralities, and on the other not to be 
warranted by facts, we maintain that it 
is not generalities, and that it is strictly 
warranted by facts. There will be pro- 
bably abundant opportunity after the 
Notice given of dealing with this matter 
in detail; but what the country cares 
more about is the question of the Land 
Act itself—the state of things which the 
Land Act found when it came into 
operation, and the effect which it has 
had. I may say that it is utterly im- 
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posible for the right hon. Gentleman to 
suppose that we can speak of the Land 
Act as a measure of which there has 
been anything approaching to a full 
experience. Every diligence was used, 
and not a day, lost, in making prepara- 
tion for the great duties to be under- 
taken, yet the Land Act could not be 
brought into operation before the month 
of October, and has now been in opera- 
tion only for between three and four 
months, I may perhaps go so far as 
to say this. Even during last Ses- 
sion I ventured to point out to the 
House that, however anxious we might 
be to promote and favour the transfer 
of estates, with the view of their being 
possessed by the tenantry, where both 
parties were willing, yet that it was not 
possible for us to expect that any con- 
siderable operations of that kind could 
take place during the first period of the 
operation of the Act. They have hardly 
begun. There are applications upon 
the subject ; but it is evident, I think, 
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subject of rent, the very basis on which 
these transactions are to be effected will 
be apprehended with a certain amount 
of uncertainty, and parties will be dis- 
posed to wait until they have more se- 
cure data to proceed upon. Undoubtedly, 
I make this concession to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the state of things in 
Ireland with which we are now making 
comparison was much worse than the 
state of things which prevailed in May, 
1880, and the state of things in 1880 
was much worse than I, for one, had 
been previously aware of. On that I 
will not enter, but I will start from 
January, 1881. The right hon. Gentle- 
man fairly says we must look at the 
Act partly in its effect upon the land- 
lords, but mainly in its effect upon the 
country. As to its effects on the land- 
lords, theright hon. Gentleman is anxious 
to know whether the proceedings of the 
Land Courts are not open to a serious 
extent to question and imputation. With 
respect to these proceedings, a Gentle- 
man, of whom I ever wish to speak with 
the greatest respect—namely, Mr. Ka- 
vanagh, and a Nobleman who holds a 
prominent position in the Party opposite, 
have rushed rapidly to the conclusion, 
after the Act had come into operation, 
that the Commissioners, who were ap- 
pointed to a judicial office, had received 
instructions from Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment as to the manner in which 
they were to proceed in the execution of 
that office. I really should have hoped 
that the absolute incredibility of such a 
statement would have secured men like 
these from being misled by so ridiculous 
a delusion. Enough, I should have 
thought, is known of the Commissioners 
—and especially in the case of such a 
man as Mr. Vernon, in the opinion of 
those who know him—to have suggested 
that, even if the Government had been 
capable of an offence which, I am in- 
clined to think, would have deserved im- 

eachment, it could not have taken effect, 
oauas such an attempt would have 
been spurned with indignation by those 
whose names had passed through the 
ordeal of this House and had received 
the sanction of Parliament. In the ap- 
pointment of Sub-Commissioners—the 
men who were to carry the Act into 
effect—the Government have sought 
strictly for the most competent, the best 
informed, and the most impartial men. 
Lord Ranpotru Cuurcuitt: Do you 
mean the Sub-Commissioners?] Yes, 
because these are the appointments .for 
which we are responsible. Parliament, 
to a certain extent, shares the responsi- 
bility of the other appointments, but for 
the Sub-Commissioners we are strictly 
and properly responsible ; and we have 
seen no reason, so far as we can appre- 
ciate their proceedings, to change our 
favourable opinion of the character and 
competence of these gentleman. So 
much for the Commissioners, of whom I 
will not presume to say—nay, it is hardly 
possible to believe—that in every in- 
stance of so many hundreds, now ap- 
proaching to thousands, of cases that 
have come before them, the decisions 
should have been regarded with absolute 
infallibility ; but of whom I say with 
confidence I believe their decisions have 
been in the strictest sense judicial, that 
they have not been prompted by pre- 
conception or political bias, that they 
were uninfluenced and, acting as Judges, 
it would be impossible to overstate the 
offence if we had been guilty, or if they 
had allowed any other than judicial mo- 
tives to weigh upon their minds. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to think, 
although he has not said it, that Her 
Majesty’s Government have prompted 
the Commissioners to do a great deal of 
mischief. He has fastened upon my 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
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General for Ireland (Mr. Porter). He 
says that my hon. and learned Friend 
promised this and that to the constituents 
whom he so worthily represents. The 
' right hon. Gentleman did not quote any 
words; he gave his own construction 
and his own colour to the matter, and 
he put words into the mouth of my hon. 
and learned Friend. While I felt I 
should not be guilty of the ill task of 
taking his defence out of his own hands, 
I thought it well to ask him whether 
he admitted the accuracy of the descrip- 
tion, and I need hardly say that he 
denied the accuracy of the description 
from one end to the other. But we 
have heard it before. What was the 
imputation? That there should be, in 
his opinion, a general lowering of rents 
in Ireland. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
What I said was, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman argued that if this 
Government were retained, they would 
continue to appoint good Sub-Commis- 
sioners; and then I said it is clear the 
Sub-Commissioners went upon the prin- 
ciple, as I have already said, of nemo ex 
hoc numero mihi non donatus abibit. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then it is an 
attack on the Sub-Commissioners; and 
I have no doubt that the right hon. 
Gentleman now apparently intends us 
to understand that, in his opinion, the 
Sub- Commissioners had begun a general 
survey of the applicants in the Court, 
and had determined the reward in differ- 
ent proportions, but that all should get 
some. The right hon. Gentleman thinks 
the Sub-Commissioners had determined 
—like the labourers in the vineyard who 
were rewarded in different proportions, 
but who all got something—to give some- 
thing to everybody. It appears to me 
that is a very heavy charge; and I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will be pre- 

ared to maintain and justify it against 
judicial persons, with respect to whom 
all I can say is, that nothing they have 
done appears to us to warrant it. On 
the whole, it is a charge against my 
hon. and learned Friend that he en- 
couraged the people of Ireland to ex- 
pect from the operation of this Act 
considerable reductions of rent. In 
the first place, I think, when the right 
hon. Gentleman talks of the utter ruin 
of many of the landlords, he assumes 
that the effect of these Courts is to be a 
great reduction of rent all over Ireland. 
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He is entirely premature in that judg- 
ment. It is absolutely impossible for 
anyone to tell from the handful of cases 
—because they are a handful in refer- 
ence to the whole—already disposed of, 
whether the 23 per cent, which has been 
the average reduction thus far, will 
apply in all cases, for there are already 
great variations, including many cases 
of no change at all, and some cases of 
an increase of rent. [Lord RanpoLrH 
CuvuronitL: Half-a-crown.| I tell the 
noble Lord who interrupts me that he 
tells the House what is totally inaccurate. 
I do think that information conveyed in 
the middle of a speech, to be accept- 
able, should be accurate. My hon. and 
learned Friend was a candidate for a 
constituency, and he is severely censured 
for what he said. My hon. and learned 
Friend, I believe, strictly confined him- 
self within the terms of the Act, and 
whatever he said, whatever he antici- 
pated as to the effect upon rents, was the 
effect of the provisions of the Act. But 
there was another candidate in that 
constituency. There was a gentleman 
named Wilson, who, I believe, has the 
confidence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who appeared as the supporter of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was sup- 
ported by the Party of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who represented the Con- 
stitution, the Church, the Land, and I 
know not what else, and he supported 
the great principles of Security and Con- 
servatism, which it is well known are so 
stoutly professed on the other side of the 
House. His opinions, therefore, upon 
the Land Act are doubtless perfectly safe 
and sound opinions; and what were 
they? Why this gentleman, the friend 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
me (Sir Stafford Northcote), told the 
constituency whose votes he was solicit- 
ing what they were to expect to this 
effect—that the Land Act was a very 
good measure, but it had only one fault, 
and that was it did not go far enough, 
and the respect in which it did not go 
far enough was that it did not authorize 
interference simpliciter, and out and out, 
with the rents fixed under existing leases. 
Am I responsible for the opinions of 
my hon. Friend the learned Solicitor 
General? I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man has some responsibility—[‘‘ No, 
no!?”’}—for the opinions of Mr. Wilson. 
(‘*No, no!”] Yes; he was a Party— 
L‘‘No!”?]—was he the representative 
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of their Party, or was he not? Was he 
supported by your Party? Had he been 
returned by the constituency, would not 
his return have been vaunted in every 
Conservative newspaper in the country 
as a triumphant sign of that re-action 
which they assert is taking place. Well, 
Sir, with these personal matters which 
have been introduced I have now done. 
My hon. and learned Friend will defend 
himself; but I think we will see what 
sort of allegiance is professed on the 
other side to principles in certain circum- 
stances, and how easily all the incon- 
veniences of an elevated creed are got 
rid of in the critical moment when you 
come to solicit the suffrages of a con- 
stituency. As I have said, Sir, I will 
not undertake to say what may be the 
prospective effect of these reductions of 
rents, and still less will I undertake to 
give assurances upon this subject. It 
has now become a current phrase on the 
other side of the House that assurances 
were made by Ministers that there should 
be no serious reductions of rents. We 
had no power to give such assurances, 
and never gave them. [‘Oh, oh!”]} 
We gave our opinions, and more than 
an opinion we could not give. No doubt, 
these opinions can be quoted in detail, 
as it is perfectly right they should. 
When they are so quoted, I shall be 
perfectly ready to deal with them ; but 
for the present I simply say that, in my 
opinion, while the positive action of the 
Land Courts up to this time is greatly 
exaggerated, no man can judge from the 
character of the decisions given what 
will be the average effect upon the rental 
of Ireland, because the presumption 
evidently is that the cases first and most 
promptly brought under the considera- 
tion of the Courts would be amongst the 
strongest cases, and would represent the 
worst and not the better class of rents in 
Ireland. But, Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man says—and says truly—that the 
main matter to be considered in relation 
to the Land Act is the effect it produces 
upon the country. He does not seem to 
be aware that any effect at all has been 
produced. Short as the time is since the 
Act has been in operation, we affirm that 
effects of the greatest consequence have 
been produced. There is no doubt 
that in one one sense the Land Act 
tended to accelerate a crisis in Ireland. 
It brought to a crisis the affairs 
of the Party connected with the Land 
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League. It made it almost a necessity for 
that Party either to advance or to recede. 
For every friend of Ireland professing 
popular principles or Conservative prin- 
ciples, I need not say it seems to me it © 
was the absolute duty of such persons, 
on such an occasion, to recede and to 
favour the full and extended trial of the 
measure which had been obtained at 
such a cost of labour, and which promised 
so much to the people of Ireland. I 
admit the ene course or the other they 
had to take. And what course did they 
take? They chose the desperate course ; 
they chose to unfurl the flag against all 
property—[‘‘ No, no!’ |—against all 
rent. [Mr. Biccar: Detail!] Very 
well, if you want detail, I will give the 
hon. Member for Cavan one detail. It 
was announced that the actual rental of 
Ireland was £17,000,000, and I think 
they declared that the just rent of Ire- 
land would be between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000. That is what I call unfurl- 
ing the flag against all rent. You can 
take up, if you like, the £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000 which you propose to re- 
serve. It was even attempted to found, 
and to carry into effect, that universal 
conspiracy against rent with respect to 
which the Duke of Wellington said, in 
1828, that, if once it came about, the 
cause of government in Ireland was 
hopeless. Those were the circumstances 
in which we stood at the beginning of 
October. Those were the circumstances 
in which I made an appeal to all men 
and to all Parties for support. But 
what support did I get from the Party 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite ? 
The support I got was that my doctrines, 
after all, were the doctrines of Mr. 
Parnell. My doctrines, Sir, were the 
doctrines of an Act of Parliament, and 
no man has ever shown that I have 
preached any doctrine in advance of the 
provisions of that Act. They were the 
doctrines of an Act of Parliament passed 
by this House, passed by the other 
House, passed by the vast majority in 
the other House which Lord Salisbury 
has at his command; and it is under 
those circumstances that when, in a case 
almost unexampled, I called upon all 
Parties to support the law and the Exe- 
cutive Government, the only support 
that Lord Salisbury had to give us is to 
say that our doctrines are substantiall 

the same as those of Mr. Parnell. t 
am bound to say I might go further. I 
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might go a little below the region of 
Lord Salisbury, and refer to another 
Gentleman of apparently t position 
in the Party opposite, who said that 
there could be no doubt whatever that 
Mr. Parnell was the true representative 
of the sentiment of the Irish people. 
[Irish Mempers: So he is.] You say 
so, and you say so with perfect con- 
sistency ; but I am speaking of this as 
an answer made by a high Member of 
the Conservative Party to an appeal 
from the Executive Government for 
support in order to enforce the law, and 
to maintain order in the country. Well, 
Sir, that conspiracy against rent, which 
I have thus described, was formally 
initiated. I will not attempt, on this 
occasion, to support my statement by 
quotations; but I have given one re- 
ference to language that is well known. 
Our position is that a crisis of the very 
gravest nature—a national and Imperial 
crisis—was produced in the beginnin 
of October last by the, I think, fatal an 
ruinous line of conduct chosen by some 
Members who think themselves pre- 
eminently representative of the Irish 
people, and that under that crisis we 
determined to do everything that it lay 
in us to do, and to call upon all good 
citizens to help us. I am bound to say 
that in Ireland there was no hesitation 
about giving that support to the law and 
the government of the country. Itisa 
leasure to me to say that. We have 
ad nothing there, so far as I know, to 
complain of, except, indeed, there was 
one very peculiar case that happened, 
and on which I will not enter now, 
because I am persuaded that it must 
have been the result of some strange 
accident and miscarriage. Well, Sir, 
that conspiracy was confronted, and 
how was it confronted? It was con- 
fronted by a double action. The right 
hon. Gentleman complains that when 
the Protection of Life and Property Act 
was passed we did not put enough 
people into prison. He thinks we ought 
to have proceeded wholesale, and put 
there at once a great lot of them. He 
seems to forget that by the Act we were 
placed under the most solemn obligation 
to take each case upon an examination 
of all the facts, conducted, indeed, in 
private, but yet under the eye of God 
and man, judicial—[‘‘ No, no!’ j— 
judicial, and upon honour to examine in 
every case, and to convince ourselves that 
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in each and all these cases he was rea- 
sonably suspected of having been within 
the purview of the Act. Against that 
we are reproached that we did not at 
once proceed to cast a considerable, or 
large and telling, number of people into 
prison.. We have proceeded upon the 
Act to the very best of our judgment in 
every case, and in every case with that 
full examination to which we, and espe- 
cially my right hon. Friend, were sol- 
emnly bound. It is by the double action 
of the Land Act and the Life and Pro- 
perty Protection Act that we have been 
enabled to confront this powerful crisis. 
No effort was ever made before in the 
history of Ireland to stop the payment of 
rent. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cavan led me just now to make an 
admission to him, which I am going, not 
to alter in its terms, but to complete 
by an important further statement. It 
is true, there had been a reservation 
of between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000 
a-year which were to be left out of the 
£17,000,000; but it is also true that 
very shortly afterwards came out what 
was called the ‘‘no rent” manifesto. 
That was an attempt to bring about the 
very contingency which the Duke of 
Wellington at one time had foreseen as 
possible, and which, he intimated, would 
put an end to the resources of govern- 
ment in Ireland, and produce a state of 
things that could not be coped with. 
Coped with it might be by invasion. 
You might again conquer Ireland. Is 
that what is desired? No, Sir; we were 
determined to proceed in the exercise 
simply of powers granted to us by the 
law; and in enforcing that very law 
every day of the life of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) has been 
marked, not only by so many other 
efforts, but by this effort above all, that 
the law should be enforced, with every 
measure to make it efficacious, but with 
every precaution for the prevention of 
bloodshed in the Island. And among 
the titles which he has earned and estab- 
lished to the gratitude of his country, 
which may not now be fully acknow- 
ledged, but which will in future days be 
known and recognized from one end of 
the land to the other, there will be this 
pre-eminent, perhaps, above all, that 
when he was a Minister and in Office, he 
did not forget the philanthropy of his 
early life, but strove, as he had striven 
in the field and in the hovel as a private 
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individual 40 years ago, to save the lives 
of the people of Ireland from famine; 
and so even now, in the days of bewil- 
derment, and the error of many under 
the influence of false and mischievous 
guides, has striven—aye, and has se- 
cured this great consummation—thateven 
the enforcement of the law should be in 
almost every instance obtained without 
the shedding of a drop of blood. I must 
not anticipate it; therefore, I do not 
speak of the future; but thus far there 
is every indication that this great con- 
spiracy which, had it succeeded, would 
have, indeed, brought society to the very 
last of its resources, has been, not only 
confronted, but beaten. The payment 
of rent in Ireland is now going on very 
extensively, and is never met by violent 
resistance. [Mr. W.E. Forster: Hear, 
hear! and “Oh, oh!”] I think I am 
correct in saying that the demand for 
payment of rent is never met by violent 
resistance. I am now speaking, not of 
the future, but of a present fact ; and as 
we recorded last year, with shame and 
with sorrow, the state of things that then 
existed, so we are entitled at the present 
time to record the improvement in the 
condition of Ireland that has since been 
brought about. But if it be true that 
such a conspiracy has been confronted, 
and its strength has in great part been 
broken, I say that is a matter so great 
and so solid in itself that it cannot be 
broken down by any cavilling criticism, 
nor can it be long withheld from becom- 
ing visible and sensible to the nation at 
large by its own intrinsic greatness. We 
think, Sir, that that is the case, not only 
because of the manner in which armed 
resistance to the levy of rent has been 
suppressed—there are two other fea- 
tures. We affirm that the circle of in- 
timidation has been narrowed. As to its 
character, I cannot say that it has im- 
proved. I fully believe that the Land 
Act has driven the Party to whom I have 
referred to desperation ; and in speaking 
of their subsequent proceedings, I mean 
not only what they have done and what 
they have said, but what they have 
favoured by their silence. They have 
encouraged by their connivance in this 
way proceedings which have assumed 
even a darker character than that of 
those to which I have already referred. 
It was deplorable enough that the agents 
of the law and the representatives of pro- 
perty should be insecure, and should be 
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subject to actual danger to life and limb 
in the simple assertion of their legal 
rights, and in the performance of their 
official duties; but what I say was worse 
still, and what was baser still, was this, 
that the tenant, the occupier of land in 
Ireland, should be subjected to outrage, 
to the invasion of his house, to the muti- 
lation of his person—nay, even to the loss 
of his life—because he fulfilled, not only 
his legal duties, but his legal obligations, 
and paid the rent that he had promised to 
pay. That is the character of the recent 
intimidation. It is against that intimi- 
dation that we made, and are still 
making, war, and I shall be curious to 
hear, when the Amendment is moved, 
and when the speeches upon that Amend- 
ment are bestowed largely upon this 
House, what is thought by the speakers 
of that description of intimidation, and 
what they have to say in its favour. 
Besides the withdrawal of open resist- 
ance to the payment of rent, and besides 
the contraction of the circle of intimida- 
tion, I am, moreover, happy to say that, 
in some degree at least, the judicial sys- 
tem of the country has revived. I look 
upon that as a circumstance most hope- 
ful at the present vital moment. Here, 
again, I will not presume to prophecy ; 
but I point to the day, now 13 months 
ago, when we were obliged to press it 
upon the attention of Parliament, that 
the judicial system of the country— 
of course, not through the action of 


Judges, but through the action of juries 


—was dead. Now, however, it is alive. 
Verdicts have been obtained against 
those criminals, those malefactors—have 
been obtained from juries acting, per- 
haps, under personal fear on the 
part of those who gave verdicts, per- 
haps under the knowledge that they 
would not receive much protection from 
some organs of opinion in Ireland from 
which they might justly have expected 
it. As a matter of fact, the judicial 
system has revived, and the respect for 
law, which, I rejoice to say, in general 
is fast becoming characteristic of Ire- 
land, is now, happily, beginning to ex- 
tend to agrarian cases. These, at all 
events, are not vague general asser- 
tions; they are plain and positive, though 
limited and guarded, statements. These 
are the statements upon which we stand 
when we allege that there is, upon the 
whole, the sign, the unmistakable sign, 
of improvement in Ireland, and we 
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affirm that the agency by which we have 
been able to effect that improvement is 
a double agency—the agency, not reme- 
dial, but repressive, which, unfortu- 
nately, could cure nothing, but which, 
at any rate, cleared the field, and kept it 
open for the application of the cure; 
and the agency of the Land Act, which, 
as we know, and firmly believe, has laid 
a great hold upon the mind of the 
people of Ireland, and has defied the 
worst efforts that could be used against 
it. I will not say that it reduced it to 
a nullity, but it has contracted their 
power, and done what I hope is vitally 
essential to prevent the accomplishment 
of mischievous designs. This Act, which 
we admit to have been exceptional, 
which we admit to have been only war- 
wanted by the gravity of the circum- 
stances of the case, but with regard to 
which we very confidently assert that in 
these very early days—in this very com- 
mencement of its life—it has proved 
itself in some way to be an infant Her- 
cules, that could strangle the serpent 
that endeavoured to grapple with its 
life and to extinguish it; that its ac- 
tion, though it be full of difficulty, and I 
admit it, though some of its provisions 
be open to criticism, and I admit it, yet 
is full of hope and promise, and I trust 
will be full of blessing for the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, that, after 
the eloquent and impressive speech to 
which he had just listened with interest 
and admiration, he felt great diffidence 
in intruding himself upon the time and 
attention of the House; but, as there 
were many contentions in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman which he could 
not agree with, and in the absence of 
any announcement by the Government 
as to what steps they would take in sup- 
port of the few and insufficient measures 
already adopted to enforce obedience to 
the law in Ireland, he felt bound to 
interpose for a little between the House 
and its consideration of the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne. If they were 
to judge from one or more paragraphs in 
the Speech, they would be led to infer that 
“elo om in the course which was 

eing adopted would probably be pro- 
ductive of the best results, and that the 
state of Ireland had improved. But he 
believed that that course would only be 
productive of eternal anarchy and confu- 
sion. The state of things in Ireland 
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now was infinitely worse than at the 
close of last Session, six months ago, 
when the House was led to believe that 
the remedial measure which the Govern- 
ment induced Parliament to pass would 
be a panacea for all the imaginary griev- 
ancesof that country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that the Government 
had asked for an explanation from the 
Commissioners of the document which had 
appeared in the public papers, and 
which had been commented upon in 
‘“‘ another place ;”” but the House had 
not yet heard a word from the Govern- 
ment upon the subject. Next, the right 
hon. Gentleman had told the House that 
when the Government came into Office 
in 1880 there was no time to re-enact the 
Peace Preservation Act which was about 
to expire ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
forgot that in 1871 the Westmeath Act 
was passed in three weeks. Theright hon. 
Gentleman had also told them that they 
had had no fair experience yet of the full 
working of the Land Act, as many of the 
cases would be brought before the Court 
of xm ; and he added that the cases 
heard were only a fraction of the whole 
which had been brought before the 
Commissioners. The cases, as far as 
their information went, numbered 1,164 
up to the 1st of the present month, com- 
prising a rental of about £32,000, on 
which a reduction had been made of 
£7,550, or rather over 23 per cent of the 
whole amount. The Prime Minister 
next referred to the increase of rent 
which had taken place in the same time, 
but did not mention the percentage, be- 
cause, probably, there was no fractional 
sum which would accurately represent 
it—the total sum being £31 6s.2¢. The 
Prime Minister took exception to an 
opinion expressed by the right hon. 
ember for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) to the effect that the powers 
intrusted to the Government at the com- 
mencement of last Session had not been 
firmly and sufficiently enforced, and he 
inferred that the right hon. Baronet 
meant that they had not made a sufli- 
cient number of arrests. He felt certain 
that that was not the interpretation 
which the right hon. Baronet intended 
to be put upon his words, and that 
what he really meant was that the 
leaders, and not the rank and file, of the 
arty should have been incarcerated. It 
had always been a complaint against the 
taken up the 
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small fry instead of going to the root of 
the evil. The Prime Minister further 
went on to point out, as a sign of the 
improvement of the times, that payment 
of rent was not now resisted by force ; 
but if not resisted in the sense which he 
meant, was not passive resistance and 
the murder of bailiffs and of men who 
had paid their rent a sufficient indica- 
tion that the spirit of terrorism and law- 
lessness had not passed away? On one 
estate within the past month two men 
had had the honesty and temerity to pay 
their rent. One of these men was shot 
at his own fireside, and the other was 
roasted at his own fire. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There is no 
foundation for the latter statement. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he went by 
the statements which had been made in 
the public Press. He was very glad, 
however, to hear that the state of that 
a4 of the country was not so bad as it 

ad been thought to be. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I only wish 
to contradict a particular statement. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM remarked, that 
where attempts had been made to serve 
processes personally the men employed 
to effect service had been murdered. The 
substitution of service by posting was 
now common in nearly the half of Ire- 
land. The Prime Minister went on to 
say that the cases already heard by the 
Sub-Commissioners were among the 
worst in Ireland, and led the House to 
infer that selections from the list had 
been made by the Chief Commissioners ; 
whereas, in point of fact, the Chief Com- 
missioners distinctly stated that they 
took the cases in the order in which they 
stood on the list. It had been said in 
‘‘ another place” that none of the great 
estates had yet been interfered with; 
but he could name five Peers, from 
personal knowledge and_ recollection 
on the moment, none of whom had 
ever been said to come within the class 
of bad or indifferent landlords, and 
in every one of whose cases reductions of 
rent had been made. He asserted that 
the state of Ireland was now many de- 

rees behind what it was at the close of 
ast Session. It was deeply to be de- 
plored that not only had the expecta- 
tions of the Government been totally 
contradicted and falsified, but that the 
— state of crime and outrage had 
een steadily on the increase from the 
date of the speeding of the so-called 
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‘m e of e.” Inthe six months 
eltinl Ge the Slet of December last 
the number of outrages was 2,597. 
This was the largest number of outrages 
that had been committed in any six 
consecutive months within the past 
three years. The total number for the 
six months immediately preceding the 
last meeting of Parliament was 2,069, 
or 528 less. It was a peculiarity of 
the Liberal Administration in Ireland 
that the advent of the Liberals to power 
had of late years been invariably ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase 
of agrarian outrages. At the close of 
1868, when they came into Office, they 
found the year ending with a total of 
160 agrarian outrages; but in 1869 and 
1870 they rose respectively to 767 and 
1,329, when they were obliged to bring 
in and pass the Westmeath Act in 1871. 
In like manner, they found the year 
1879 closing with a total of 863; but the 
following year they had increased it to 
2,590; and in the year just gone by it 
had reached the frightful total of 4,310. 


‘With these figures staring him in the 


face, and with step by step, and month 
by month, a steadily-increasing Return, 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain) met his constituents 
at Birmingham on the 3rd of January, 
and informed them, with some compla- 
cency, that under the benign auspices of 
his Government, crime was decreasing. 
And how did he arrive at such a calcu- 
lation? By taking the highest month 
of the previous year and comparing 
with it the corresponding month of the 
following, he argued, because it was 
less in the latter than in the former 
month, that the numbers were decreas- 
ing; whereas he knew well, or ought to 
have known if he had taken the trouble 
to verify his facts, that the converse was 
the case, and that from July to Decem- 
ber, beginning with 259 in July, they 
had gone up to 367, 387, 490, 520, till 
they had reached 574 in December. 
This state of a portion of the United 
Kingdom had been brought about by 
the illicit intercourse of authority with 
conspiracy, and the offspring of this un- 
hallowed union had been repudiated by 
its putative father and flung back into 
the bosom which fostered the viper, 
which was now stinging hidden and un- 
seen. The President of the Board of 
Trade, whose pen, like his speech, - 
peared sometimes to run riot, boldly 
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threw off the mask and let the cat out 
of the bag in the columns of The Times, 
when he admitted that the objects of the 
Land League and the Government were 
identical, and that the Government had 
pledged themselves to effect the same 
objects, if they could. Was England 

repared to hear one of her responsible 
Ministers boldly and openly announce 
that the Government of which he was a 
Member approved the objects of an 
association of which he and his Col- 
leagues had brought the leaders to 
trial? Yet this was done, and that 
Minister unblushingly admitted that 
that unlawful conspiracy, which he and 
his Friends had prosecuted, had the 
same objects as the Government of 
which he was a Member; and he was 
not ashamed to confess to such an un- 
holy alliance. It did not occur to him, 
till it was brought to his recollection by 
one of his late Colleagues, the Duke of 
Argyll, that he had been a Member of 
the same Government which 12 months 
before had brought the leaders of this 
association to trial for being members of 
an unlawful conspiracy ; and he affected 
to doubt whether the Land League could 
have been legally suppressed till it had 
done something more. Something more 
than what? More than being an un- 
lawful conspiracy. This was not enough, 
- and this was the best excuse that could 
be made for rounding on the friends 
who had served them but too well and 
too efficiently, and for the dissolution of 
the unseemly partnership. Such reck- 
less statements and assertions might be 
excusable coming from an outsider, im- 
perfectly acquainted with the facts, and 
without official sources of information ; 
but they ill became a responsible Minis- 
ter of the Crown. Not till the common 
object of both bodies had been effected 
was it deemed advisable to break up the 
band of late assistants, who now, em- 
boldened by success and the taste of 
blood, had thrown off the mask and an- 
nounced that all or none was their game, 
and that the extirpation of the land- 
owner, the land for the people, Com- 
munism, and separation from England, 
was their goal; the very programme 
which, over and over again, Ministers 
had been warned was the real object 
of the party of disorder, warned by 
those most competent to judge and 
to offer advice, but whose warniugs and 
opinions were contemptuously thrust 
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aside. He now came to what he would 
willingly forget—that the Prime Minis- 
ter of England should accuse those on 
whom he had brought ruin of sluggish- 
ness, helplessness, and inactivity in the 
cause of law and order, and that he 
should taunt them with being refugees, 
and with their power being gone. With 
their protestations disregarded, their 
property confiscated, their demands for 
the proper enforcement of the law by 
the Executive unheeded, an illegal asso- 
ciation rampant and dominant over the 
Executive on every side, seditious and 
treasonable meetings permitted in every 
district, and themselves told by the 
Executive that if they dared oppose 
force to force, and attempt to combine 
in their own armed defence, they should 
at once bring themselves within the law, 
they whose blood was boiling to see 
the Government folding its hands and 
trembling at the storm of angry pas- 
sions it had let loose—it was under such 
circumstances as these that the Prime 
Minister permitted himself to taunt the 
very men he had done his utmost to 
ruin and degrade, and to utter a senti- 
ment that did his heart little honour, as 
it was totally without foundation in fact, 
and was a gratuitous and wanton in- 
sult. Two days afterwards the “re- 
sources of civilization” came into play, 
and the Government awoke from its 
lethargy for a little spurt. Too late, 
too late. This had been the curse 
which had beset every step they had 
taken ; they had shut their door when 
the steed was gone ; they had unchained 
the spirit which they could not allay. 
Every step taken had been suggested 
as absolutely necessary many months 
before it was done, and before the Go- 
vernment could make up their minds 
that they did not know better than 
everybody else. And what had been 
the result of their policy? Had not 
everything of which notice and warning 
had been given from that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House come to 
ass? Had they been false prophets ? 
o had been the birds of ill-omen ? 
The Government had stirred up a depth 
of bitter passions and class hatred which 
might not be allayed for generations. 
They had turned once fast friends into 
bitter foes. They had, by their acts and 
by their utterances, taught the Irish 
tenant to look upon his landlord as his 
natural enemy. They had flooded the 
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whole country with litigation, as they 
were warned would be the case. They 
had permitted to grow up and ripen a 
foul and hideous conspiracy, which had 
oisoned the very breath of life in the 
and, and which the law, as administered 
by them, was powerless to cope with ; 
and they had brought ruin, desolation, and 
misery on thousands of once happy 
homes. They had permitted the coun- 
try not only to come within, but to re- 
main within, a measurable distance of 
civil war. This had been the result of 
their policy of pandering to agitation— 
a policy fraught with disaster to the 
country, with ruin to the loyal classes, 
and which had earned the contempt of 
the civilized world. This was the out- 
come of their message of peace; and 
their great measure of confiscation and 
legalized public plunder had been flung 
back to them by their late allies with 
contempt and scorn—a measure which 
had excited the wonder of the world that 
England, the recognized home of free- 
dom and of justice, should have stooped 
to effect the ruin of one class by trans- 
ferring their property to another at the 
bidding of agitation and outrage—a 
measure which, when being introduced 
by the Prime Minister, he said would be 
carried out on principles of justice and 
equity. He said— 

“Justice is to be our guide... . walking 
in that path we cannot err. Guided by that 
light—that Divine light—we are safe.” 


It was distinctly stated by the Govern- 
ment that injury or confiscation was not 
intended or anticipated, and that it was 
not necessary for Parliament to provide 
compensation; but, at the same time, 
the Prime Minister stated that— 


““Tf those classes, either or both of them, 
have a just claim for compensation in conse- 
quence of the manner in which their interests 
will be affected by the Bill, we are bound, as a 
Parliament, to give them compensation.” 


More one-sided justice and legalized 
public plunder had never been adminis- 
tered under the shadow of legislation, 
and the principles applied had been a 
gross violation of the spirit of the Act, 
and a deliberate misinterpretation of the 
intention of Parliament. The Act was 
being administered upon principles of 
“live and thrive,’’ anew doctrine, taken 
from the tenants’ point of view by the 
Chief Commissioner. Parliament would 
hear with some astonishment the impar- 
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tial and judicial sentiments uttered by 
the chief legal Commissioner on the first 
day of opening the Court. He said that 
the Act was to be interpreted in favour 
of the tenant on the principle of “ live 
and thrive.” Did he say one word in 
his Charge of any benefit that was likely 
to accrue to the landlord! He had since 
endeavoured to show that the doctrine of 
‘live and thrive”’ and the old-estab- 
lished maxim of “live and let live,’’ 
were identical; but to attempt to say 
that the two terms were synonymous, 
mT to his unjudicial mind to be a 
palpable absurdity. The words were 
capable of no other construction than 
that the tenant, and he alone, should 
live and thrive, no matter what hap- 
pened to the owner of the land. How 
could they, by any possibility, be twisted 
into bearing the same meaning as the 
other axiom, which the majority of land- 
lords had always recognized, and which 
clearly stated the principle that the land- 
lord should think, not only of his own 
welfare, but deal with the tenant so as 
to give him also the means of living. 
The next subject of complaint was that 
the Act was being administered upon the 
basis of a valuation, not only condemned 
by successive Royal Commissions, but 
discarded by the Prime Minister him- 
self as not of any value or guide, and, 
notwithstanding, thrust ostentatious] 
forward as the apparent basis of a 
operations under the Act. It had been 
publicly announced by some of the Sub- 
Commissioners that the capacity of the 
tenant, and not the capacity of the land, 
was to be the measure of its value; and 
that they did not care a straw for evi- 
dence of scientific or professional wit- 
nesses; with a host of other similar 
frivolous utterances too numerous to dis- 
cuss now, but which would be brought 
forward at the proper time. As an ex- 
ample of the mode in which justice was 
being administered, he must here draw 
the earnest consideration of the House 
to what he ventured to say was about 
the most extraordinary document that 
ever emanated from a Oourt of Justice 
under the seal and authority of the officer 
of the Court. It was headed—How to 
become the owner of your farm; Why Irish 
Landlords should Sell and Irish Tenants 
should Purchase; and How they can do it 
under the Land Act of 1881. There were 
an extraordinary succession of passages 
on the second page. For example— 
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“Does the Irish tenant doubt that it would 
be for his advantage that he should be enabled 
to purchase the fee-simple of his holding, and 
thus become the absolute proprietor instead of 
the mere hirer of the land which he tills, and of 
the home with which all the recollections of his 
life are associated ? If he doubts it, then he 
doubts the doctrine which Davitt unfolded at 
Irishtown, and for the teaching of which that 
far-seeing man founded the Irish National 
Land League, the most widespread, the most 
powerful, and in its effects, we believe, the most 
enduring organization of our time ; if he doubts 
it, then have Parnell and Dillon and Davitt 
laboured and suffered in vain. But, in truth, 
there is not, we believe, in Ireland a single ten- 
ant who doubts it.” 


And again— 


“Tt is impossible to suppose that men to whom 
the arguments of the Land League leaders are 
familiar as household words should have failed 
to grasp the principle which the Land League 
was founded to teach—the principle, namely, 
that Irish tenants should strive, and strive until 
they were put in a position to purchase out-and- 
out their holdings, so that they should be owners 
and free men, instead of being tenants and 
slaves.” 


Here was another passage— 


‘*The desirability of the change will be 
cordially admitted by every Irish tenant, the 
desirability not alone from the point of view of 
his own comfort and prosperity and freedom, 
but also because, in effecting the change, he 
will give proof of his loyalty to the principles 
of the organization by which the means of 
bringing about the change have been won.” 


The document from which he had made 
these extracts bore the following para- 
graph at the end :— 


‘“‘ Tt is requested that all communications to 
the Land Commissioners shall be in writing, 
addressed to the Secretary Irish Land Com- 
mission, 24, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 
Dublin: Printed by Alex. Thom and Co., 87, 
88, and 89, Abbey Street, the Queen’s Printing 
Office for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office.” 


They had evidence that the pamphlet 
was produced under the authority of 
the Commission, and he was able to tell 
the House that it was actually put in 
circulation and distributed by the officer 
of the Court of at least two of the Sub- 
Commissions. It had been stated in 
‘‘ another place” that only a few copies 
of the pamphlet were issued, and that 
it was stopped in the Press. But what 
became of that statement when they 
found that it was dated in November 
last, and that 2,000 copies were ordered 
in January and were being distributed 
by the Sub-Commissions last month ? 
If that was not a complete and full justi- 
fication of his charge of the alliance of 
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authority and conspiracy, he failed to 
see what clearer proof could be adduced. 
And as there was many a true word said 
in jest, he thought the words of the 
Registrar on the first day of opening the 
Land Court, when he said by mistake— 
‘‘T now declare this Court of the Land 
League open,” could not be more clearly 
exemplified. This was an Act which 
Parliament was given to understand 
would be administered by men of proved 
capacity and experience, and capable of 
exercising impartially judicial functions. 
But what were the class of appointments 
made by the Government, and who were 
the ‘‘eminent persons” they had ap- 
pointed? They were men from every 
class but those they should have been 
, some from. Notwithstanding the 
observations which the Prime Minister 
had recently made as to their character 
and competency, he (Mr. Tottenham) 
asserted that they were men whose 
particular qualifications were the posses- 
sion of extreme political views, hostile 
to the interests of landlords. They were 
briefless barristers, men without the 
qualifications that would have entitled 
them to the appointment of a County 
Court Judge, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended over sums far lower than the 
jurisdiction these men had been intrusted 
with. They had been selected from soli- 
citors of small practice, men whom the 
payment of £1,000 for one year had 
induced to throw their private practice 
to the winds in order to follow this 
new pursuit. They had been selected 
from chemists’ assistants, small tenant 
farmers, small shopkeepers, drapers, 
corn and timber merchants ; and actually 
there had been tenants sitting in judg- 
ment upon their own landlords. He 
knew that one Sub-Commissioner was a 
member of an election committee for 
securing the return of a Member of the 
Executive Government. He would not 
enter in more detail into these cases, as 
the whole subject would very shortly be 
brought before Parliament, and the de- 
tails of these appointments would be sub- 
jected to a searching investigation. He 
would only say that he could not imagine 
a greater parody on justice and the 
administration of the law than a quasi- 
judicial body such as this, composed of 
the most heterogeneous elements that 
were ever dug out of obscurity and pitch- 
forked into notoriety. He must refer to a 
meeting of an extraordinary and excep- 
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tional character which lately took place in 
Dublin. It was composed of whet 3,000 
landowners. Every shade of politics 
and every creed were represented at 
that meeting. They unanimously cried 
out against the confiscation of which 
they had been made the victims, and 
they took the very unusual and excep- 
tional course of adopting a Petition to 
Her Majesty praying for relief from 
the injustice which had been inflicted on 
them. Such unanimity, he supposed, 
never before existed in an assembly of 
Irishmen. The only difference which 
was exhibited related to the amount 
of powder which was requisite for the 
charge. Was such an appeal as that 
to have no weight with English states- 
mer? Was the cry for justice to be 
unheeded because it came from the 
traduced and insulted landowner? Was 
equal justice not his birthright with the 
rest of his fellow-subjects? And was 
devotion to Crown and country to be 
rewarded with deprivation and ruin ? 
There were men in the House from 
whose conscience the Irish Land Act 
was extorted by special pleading, by 
plausible and specious arguments which 
were put forward in its defence. He 
asked them now to say whether a single 
prediction of the opponents of the mea- 
sure had not been verified? He asked 
them to undo, so far as in them lay, 
the mischief which they had assisted to 
bring about, and to decline to support a 
policy which allied itself with an agita- 
tion the object of which was to extort an 
Act without parallel in the history of the 
country. That Act was wrung from 
the conscience of Parliament by special 
pleading and by throwing dust in the 
eyes of its supporters. He believed 
the time was fast approaching when 
the English people would awake from 
the infatuation which had induced them 
to allow the Prime Minister and Parlia- 
ment to pass an Act which was not only 
injurious to the welfare of Ireland, but 
injurious to their own reputation. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH, in moving, as an 
Amendment, the insertion of the follow- 
ing words :— 

‘And humbly to assure Her Majesty that, in 
the opinion of this House, the only efficacious 
remedy for the deplorable condition of Ireland 
is a readjustment of the political relation estab- 


lished between Great Britain and Ireland by 
the Act of Legislative Union of 1800,” 
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House of the motives which impel me, 
at this time and in the manner indicated 
by my Notice, to invite its attention to a 
subject of such transcendant magnitude 
as the political relation established be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland by the 
Act of Union of 1800. I know with 
what impatience any allusion to the sub- 
ject is received in this country, and how 
difficult it is to treat it, even in the most 
delicate way, without leaving oneself 
open to misconstruction. Unstained are 
the laurels that rest on Grattan’s grave ; 
and I deem it right that in this, the 
centenary of his great achievement, and 
in this House to a seat of honour, in 
which he was conducted by Charles 
James Fox, the fact should be proclaimed 
that his every prediction in regard of 
theconsequences of the Legislative Union 
has been verified, and that Ireland is as 
we behold her now because of the viola- 
tion, in 1800, of the final adjustment 
arrived at by Parliament, 18 years be- 
fore, in conformity with the command 
of the King. An eminent personage in 
this country, a Nobleman to whom no 
Irishman can refer save in terms of the 
utmost respect, has recently declared 
that to uphold the Union England would 
shed her blood. Such a declaration 
having been authoritatively made, it is 
reasonable, it is necessary, to inquire 
how and when this Imperial Parliament 
came to be the Legislature not alone of 
England, but of Ireland, and what the 
phrase ‘‘ Repeal of the Union” truly im- 
plies. It is not my intention to trespass on 
theattention of the House at much length, 
nor to enter on this occasion into an 
elaborate argument; but if the indul- 
gence I ask be extended to me, I hope, 
at all events, to be able to convince 
hon. Members, whatever views they may 
entertain on the subject of the Union, 
that Ireland, if she should be so minded, 
has a perfect right—a perfectly legal and 
Constitutional right—to demand its re- 
peal or modification. The question in 
issue between Great Britain and Ireland 
100 years ago was not the right of Ire- 
land to a separate Parliament, but her 
right to possess a free, unfettered, and 
independent Parliament. The institu- 
tion of Parliament, in one form or 
another, had existed for 600 years; and 
down to the time of Henry VII. the Irish 
Parliament, such as it was, passed laws 
for Ireland, with a negative power vested 
in the Crown. By the law of Poyning, 
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passed in the 10th year of that reign, 
the course of legislation was reversed, 
and the original and efficient powers of 
legislation were essentially vested in the 
Crown, while the Parliament was left 
merely a negative voice on the ordinances 
of the Prince. A revolution in the cir- 
cumstances of Europe had substituted 
trade for chivalry, and commercial enter- 
prize for feudal violence; andthe England 
of George I. deemed that a Legislative 
Body in Ireland, possessing even a 
negative voice on Imperial regulations 
of Irish trade, might be an obstacle in 
her path to the attainment of commer- 
cial supremacy. Hence the Act, the 6 
Geo. I., which declared that the King 
and Parliament of Great Britain had, 
and of right ought to have, full power 
and authority to make laws to bind the 
people of Ireland. Thus in 1720 was 
revived the discussion of the momentous 
question—Does England rule Ireland by 
conquest, or is Ireland self-ruled by com- 
pact under the British Crown? After a 
struggle of half-a-century the arguments 
of Swift, Molyneux, Lucas, and Viscount 
Molesworth prevailed—their doctrines 
were universally accepted— and the 
whole arrangement of 1782 is based upon 
the dogma that no power on earth has a 
right to make laws to bind Ireland 
except the King, Lords, and Commons 
of Ireland. The first portion of that 
arrangement had reference exclusively 
to the trade and commerce of Ireland. 
At the opening of the Session of 1779 of 
the Irish Parliament, Mr. Hussey Burgh 
moved as an addition to Grattan’s Amend- 
ment to the Address asubstantive Resolu- 
tion in these terms— 

‘*That we beg to represent to His Majesty 
that it is not by temporary expedients, but by a 
free trade alone, that this nation is now to be 
saved from impending ruin.’ 

The Amendment, as thus improved, 
was carried unanimously. Abroad it 
was the hour of England’s difficulty, 
and Ireland presented, for the first 
time, the aspect of a united nation. 
A Minister, conscious of his responsi- 
bilities, had no option but to yield to 
the just demands of the Irish nation ; and 
accordingly in December, 1779, Lord 
North introduced in the British Parlia- 
ment three propositions—lst. For the 
repéal of those laws which prohibited 
the export of Irish woollen goods and 
wool flocks to any part of Europe. 2nd. 
For the repeal of so much of the Act 
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19 Geo. II., as forbade import of glass 
into Ireland save of British manufacture, 
and also forbade the export of glass 
from Ireland. 3rd. That Ireland should 
have freedom of trade with the English 
settlements in America, the West Indies, 
and Africa. In the same month, Mr. 
Foster, Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, moved two Resolutions in 
that Assembly— 

“Ist. That the export of the manufactures of 
this country would tend to relieve distress. 
2nd. That great commercial benefits would flow 
from the permission to trade with the American, 
Indian, and African settlements.” 


The propositions of Lord North and 
the Resolutions of Mr. Foster were the 
basis of the Bill which, in 1780, 
gave Ireland Free Trade. The ques- 
tion in dispute at that period was 
not one of tariffs, of high duties or low, 
it was one of far higher import, and 
involved the exercise, on the part of the 
Irish nation, of her natural right of 
trading directly with foreign countries. 
The right of any one nation to exchange 
the products of its capital and industry 
for the products of the capital and in- 
dustry of any other nation willing to 
trade with it is a simple natural 
right which no Parliament could have 
the right either to abrogate or confer. 
By a system, however, of barbarous and 
unnatural legislation, the exercise of this 
natural right had been prohibited to 
Ireland for a period of 100 years. It 
was not, therefore, for the mere asser- 
tion of a principle, however true, or for 
the vindication of an abstract right, 
however sacred, that Grattan’s eloquence 
flashed in the Senate, and the Volunteers 
stood to arms in College Green. Ireland, 
conscious of her capacities, knew that, 
being permitted the exercise of her 
natural right of trade, she possessed 
within herself the means not merely of 
relieving her distress and warding off 
impending ruin, but of maintaining an 
extended and prosperous foreign com- 
merce. Not for a barren right, then, 
but for profitable possession, did Ireland 
commit life and fortune in the struggle 
for Free Trade. Yes; despite the 9 
Will. III., which destroyed her woollen 
manufactures ; despite the 10 Anne, 
by which Irish linens were practically 
excluded from the English market, as 
they had before been excluded from 
the Colonial markets; despite the 23 
Geo. II., by which were imposed 
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duties amounting to a prohibition on 
the export of sail-cloth made of Irish 
hemp; despite the 7 Geo. I., enact- 
ing penalties on the wearing in Great 
Britain of any article of Irish cotton 
manufacture ; despite the 9 Anne, pro- 
hibiting the importation into Ireland 
of hops from any other place but Great 
Britain; despite the embargo by which 
Ireland was prohibited from sending her 
provisions anywhere but into England— 
despite a course of legislation the most 
artful and the most iniquitous that 
sordid avarice could devise to ruin and 
enslave a people, Ireland possessed even 
then, in 1780, two years before an inde- 
pendent Parliament spread its wings 
over those young manufactures, which 
grew up like so many children beneath 
their shelter—Ireland, I say, possessed 
even then, in 1780, all the materials for 
the support of a direct trade with every 
commercial nation on the globe. Who 
at the present day will attempt to justify 
the enactments I have enumerated, and 
who will withhold the tribute of his 
admiration from the men who, in 1780, 
vindicated the principles of commercial 
freedom? Grattan knew that his work 
was incomplete, that there was no 
security for its permanence, until he had 
placed Free Trade won under the xgis 
of a free Constitution. From the con- 
sideration of these iniquitous laws the 
inquiry naturally extended into the 
right and title by which their makers 
assumed to bind and to loose Ireland. 
By what right did the English Privy 
Council make or alter the drafts of Irish 
Bills? By what right did the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain interfere with the 
legislation of the Parliament of Ireland ? 
These were questions of mighty moment, 
which only brave men dared approach, 
and only wise and virtuous men could 
rightly adjust. The conviction grew that 
in Irish union lay the only hope of salva- 
tion. Happily, the legitimate leaders 
of the land—the men of title and estate 
—were not behind the people. No 
agrarianism interposed to separate class 
from class, tenant from landlord, labourer 
from tenant. Then, as now, the culti- 
vator was attached to the soil he culti- 
vated ; but his attachment to that bit of 
soil did not weaken or obliterate his 
nobler attachment to country. The 
Catholic in fetters embraced the Protes- 
tant in arms, and dismissed his own 
emancipation to be a sharer in the glory 
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of an emancipated country. Thus the 
wondrous spectacle was presented of 
the National Advocate of Ireland—and 
a greater no nation since or before 
Demosthenes ever had—being sustained 
not alone by all the moral and intel- 
lectual, but all the material forces of his 
nation. On the 9th of April, 1782, Mr. 
Fox communicated to the British House 
of Commons this Message from the 
King— 

“His Majesty being concerned to find that 
discontents and jealousies are prevailing among 
his loyal subjects in Ireland, upon matters of 
great weight and importance, earnestly recom- 
mends to this House, to take the same into 
their most serious consideration, in order to 
such a final adjustment as may give a mutual 
satisfaction to both kingdoms.’’—[ Parl. History, 
22, 1264.] 


A similar communication was made to 
the Irish Parliament by the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Lieutenant. On the 
Motion for the adoption of the Address 
in reply Grattan moved his celebrated 
Amendment declaring the rights of 
Ireland. A single paragraph will suffi- 
ciently indicate its purport— 

‘To assure His Majesty that his subjects of 
Ireland are a free people. That the Crown of 
Ireland is an Imperial Crown inseparably 
annexed to the Crown of Great Britain, on 
which connection the interests and happiness of 
both natious essentially depend; but that the 
Kingdom of Ireland is a distinct Kingdom, with 
a Parliament of her own—the sole Legislature 
thereof. That there is no body of men compe- 
tent to make laws to bind this nation except 
the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland; nor 
any other Parliament which hath any other 
authority or power of any sort whatever in this 
country, save only the Parliament of Ireland. 
To assure His Majesty that we humbly concei¥e 
that in this right the very essence of our 
liberties exists—a right which we, on the part 
of all the people of Ireland, do claim as their 
birthright, and which we cannot yield but with 
our lives.” 


The amended Address was carried unani- 
mously in both Houses of the Irish 
Legislature, and was subsequently ap- 
pro“J of by both Houses of the British 
Legislature. The 6 Geo. I. was re- 
pealed by the British Parliament, and 
Poyning’s Law, being an Irish Statute, 
was repealed by the Irish Parliament. 
To make assurance doubly sure, the 
British Parliament passed in 1783 the 
Declaratory Act, 23 Geo. III., c. 28, 
which declared and enacted that— 

“ The right claimed by the people of Ireland 
to be bound only by laws enacted by His 


Majesty and the Parliament of that Kingdom 
in all cases whatever, and to have all actions 
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and suits at law or in equity which may be 
instituted in that Kingdom decided in His 
Majesty’s Courts, therein finally and without 
appeal from thence, shall be and is hereby 
declared to be established and ascertained for 
ever, and shall at no time hereafter be ques- 
tioned or questionable.” 


The final adjustment was complete. It 
was a Treaty, perfect in all its parts. 
As such it was universally regarded in 
Ireland as, after a slavery of centuries, 
she sprang exulting into the attitude of 
an independent nation. The conspicuous 
part borne by the Volunteers in this 
grand and stainless revolution was 
formally acknowledged at the time by 
the Parliaments of both Kingdoms. 
Ireland has now no Volunteers, yet was 
she the first to set the example of a 
citizen army, clothed, drilled, equipped, 
without the cost of a shilling to 
the State. They saved the Island 
from foreign invasion, preserved do- 
mestic peace, upheld the law, and estab- 
lished on the basis of Free Trade a 
free Constitution. When the gentry of 
Ireland are denounced as land thieves, 
robbers, tyrants, usurpers, the English 
garrison, even as they had been de- 
nounced within the precincts of this 
House, I should have expected that 
some member of that order, some repre- 
sentative, at least, of that Ulster Pro- 
vince, which was the cradle of the 
Volunteers, would have stood up and 
exclaimed—Hold! My grandsire wore 
the uniform of the Volunteers, and was 
an armed delegate at Dungannon. They 
knew their duty to their Sovereign, and 
were loyal; they knew their duty to 
their country, and were resolved to be 
free. In an age of intolerance, and 
holding a position of ascendancy, they 
proclaimed the doctrine of religious 
liberty. Say, were they an English 
garrison upon that day when Free 
Trade was won, or that still more glo- 
rious day when Grattan moved the De- 
claration of Rights ?— 


** That one lucid interval, snatched from the 


gloom 
And the madness of ages, when filled with 
his soul, 
A nation o’erleaped the dark bounds of her 


oom 
And forone sacred instant touched Liberty's 
g ” 


I will not defend, in all respects, the 
use made by the Irish Parliament of 
its recovered liberty; but this I do as- 
sert—that during its brief but brilliant 
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career it conferred more benefits upon 
Treland than any Parliament then exist- 
ing conferred, in the same period, on any 
other country. My authority is Lord 
Clare, and it is conclusive. He said— 

‘?No nation of the habitable globe advanced 
in cultivation, in commerce, in agriculture, in 
manufactures, with the same rapidity in the 
same period.”’ 


Answer to Her 


Within the space of 15 years it passed 
four different Statutes of relief in favour 
of the Catholics, and I have the clearest 
warrant for the assertion that the Union 
retarded complete emancipation by fully 
a quarter of a century. Had Grattan 
adopted Flood’s Reform policy, or had 
Flood accepted Grattan’s on the Catholic 
Question, that Union, or any union, could 
never have been carried without, at 
least, the full and free sanction and con- 
currence of the Irish people. How was 
the Union carried? I will not shock the 
House by the recital. Let a Select 
Committee be appointed, and I under- 
take to establish that it was carried by 
force, fraud, and terror; by the fomen- 
tation of rebellion, and by the most open 
and profligate bribery and corruption 
that ever yet stained the annals of any 
country. Parliamentary Papers show 
that no less than £1,275,000 was paid as 
the actual purchase money for close and 
rotten boroughs, and that £1,500,000 was 
paid in direct bribery. The Peerage, the 
Episcopal Bench, and the Bench of Jus- 
tice were brought into the market, and in 
every Department of the Public Service 
bribery and corruption were reduced to 
aregular system. Yet, singular to re- 
late, despite all this, the Union was re- 
jected by the Parliament of 1799, and 
was carried in that of 1800, chiefly 
by the introduction into nomination 
boroughs of Scotch and English officers 
quartered in Ireland, but unconnected 
by birth or property with the country. 
It were easy to descend with the Latin 
poet into the Tartarus, and, pointing the 
finger of scorn at this Peer, that Judge, 
the Bishop, the General, exclaim— 

“Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque 

tentem 
Imposuit : fixit leges pretio atque refixit.”’ 

But the patriot of the present day will 
deem it a more grateful duty to contem- 
plate the glory of that heroic band of 
statesmen, orators, and soldiers whom 
no bribe could seduce, no force intimi- 
date, and who stood by their country to 
the last—faithful to her freedom, faith- 
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ful to her fall. Reverently he will ap- 
proach that sad group as they press 
around the bier of their betrayed and 
murdered nation. He will hearken to 
the solemn judgment of Plunket— 
Yourselves you may extinguish, but 
the Parliament you cannot extinguish. 
It is enshrined in the hearts of the 
people ; it is established in the sanctuary 
of the Constitution; it is immortal as 
the Island it protects. As well might 
the frantic maniac hope that the act 
which destroys his miserable body should 
extinguish his immortal soul. He will 
ponder on the prediction of Saurin— 
You may make the Union binding as 
a law; but you cannot make it obli- 
gatory on conscience. It will be obeyed 
so long as England is strong; but re- 
sistance to it will be in the abstract a 
duty, and the exhibition of that resist- 
ance will be a mere question of pru- 
dence. In Grattan’s passionate wail 
he will catch the archangel trumpet-note 
of a Judgment Day to come—Yet I do 
not give up the country. I see herina 
swoon ; but sheisnotdead. Though in 
her tomb she lies helpless and motion- 
less, still there is on her lips a spirit of 
life, and on her cheek a glow of beauty— 
“ Thou art not conquer’d; Beauty’s ensign yet 

Is crimson on thy lips, and in thy cheek, 

And Death’s pale fiag is not advanced there.” 
I recall with grateful feeling that the 
Union Act was opposed in the British 
Parliament by Mr. (Earl) Grey, and, 
as might be expected, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, in the Commons; and by Ear! 
Derby and Lords Holland and King in 
the Lords. Dr. Johnson’s testimony 
stands on record against it; Byron de- 
nounced it as the ‘“‘ Union of the shark 
with his prey;” and one not inferior 
even to Byron in poetic imagination— 
Percy Byshe Shelley—visited Dublin in 
1812 for the purpose of inciting the Irish 
people to seek its abrogation. And now, 
what are the consequences of this chef 
@euvre of William Pitt? Circumspice. 
You deprived Ireland of her own Con- 
stitution ; what have you given her in 
return? Eighty years of Union, and 50 
Acts of coercion. Eighty years of Union, 
and 80 years of discontent, disaffection, 
anarchy. The blow fell swiftest and 
most heavily on that class against whom 
the decree of extermination has gone 
forth. As a class, indeed, it is far from 
guiltless; but if sectionalism must sup- 
plant patriotism, and if extermination 
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there must be, it might be well to con- 
sider of what section can it in truth be 
said that its own house is not, to some 
extent at least, of glass. However that 
may be, the gentry, at all events, were 
cast down from the highest position men 
could occupy on earth. Many of them 
became absentees—wanderers over the 
face of Europe. More remained at 
home; but, left without public duties 
and responsibilities in connection with 
their own country, they sank gradually 
into thecondition of mererent receivers— 
fair rentsorrack-rents,asthecase might be 
—and huntersof foxesin the land they had 
ruled. I will not enter into the domain of 
statistics, for, even if they could be made 
to show that Ireland had materially 
advanced instead of retrograded under 
the Union, I would still ask, what could 
compensate a people for the loss of their 
liberty? A truer criterion than any 
which tables of export and import sup- 
ply of the advance or decline of a coun- 
try is the state, at different epochs, of 
its public life, the tone of its public 
opinion, and the spirit of its Press, its 
platform, and its pulpit. O’Connell was 
the champion of civil and religious 
liberty. For nearly half-a- century 
O’Connell was Ireland; and Ireland, 
politically, O’Connell. By his marvellous 
influence he compelled respect for pro- 
perty and life ; and in all his movements 
he appealed for support to Irishmen of 
every class, creed, and persuasion. The 
young men who had grown up beneath 
his shadow relit the torch of a pure, a 
generous, and an ennobling nationality. 
When the hand of power fell upon them, 
they accepted as gentlemen the conse- 
quences of their words and acts; and 
some of them, cast as brands from the 
burning on distant shores, repaid the 
hospitalities they received by laying, 
strong and deep, the foundations of 
empire at the Antipodes and in the New 
World. But, remove O’Connell, and 
obliterate the episode of 1848, and the 
course of Ireland for the last 80 years 
has been downward, downward, with an 
ever-increasing velocity. Her barometer 
now marks a lower public life—if life it 
can be called, for soul is wanting there 
—than any yet reached through all her 
dismal history. The Prime Minister, 
in a remarkable address, reproached the 
well-disposed classes in Ireland with 
their sluggishness and “ee in the 
face of social disorders. The reproach 
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was only too well deserved; but what 
were the comments which it elicited? 
‘You Englishmen took upon yourselves 
the government of our country, the 
making of our laws, and the administer- 
ing of them, and on you now rests the re- 
sponsibility.” This was not very heroic 
language, I admit; but it was the 
natural language of provincialism; and 
no one knows better than the right hon. 
Gentleman that in the cold shade of pro- 
vincialism the civic virtues wither and 
die. Every true Irishman gives credit 
to the right hon. Gentleman for his 
noble and generous effort to repair the 
wrongs of a terrible past. Yet I feel 
bound to tell him that I fear all his 
ameliorative efforts will be fruitless, 
unless he can nerve himself to the 
supreme effort of grappling with the 
great problem—how can Irish legislative 
independence be reconciled with the 
security of the Throne and the integrity 
of the Empire? It is a difficult pro- 
blem, no doubt; but if it has been 
solved successfully in other countries, 
why should it be incapable of solution 
here? Look to Austro-Hungary. The 
cause of Deak was substantially the 
same as that of O’Connell—it was the 
cause of restoration simply. Deak’s 
policy prevailed; and now the Emperor 
of Austria and King of Hungary rules 
a united Empire in magnificence and 
power. Look to Russia, regarded in 
this country as the incarnation of all that 
is evil in despotism and most odious in 
autocracy. The Emperor is Prince of 
Finland, and is represented at Helsing- 
fore by a Governor General or Lord 
Lieutenant; and no law can be made or 
tax levied in Finland except by the free 
Senate of Finland. Look to Norway 
and Sweden. One Crown covers both 
countries; but Norway has her inde- 
pendent Storthing, or Parliament, and 
every office in that country, except that 
of Governor General, must be held by 
a Norwegian subject. Look to the 
Colonies—England’s grandest achieve- 
ment. They are virtually independent 
countries; yet on the wings of every 
wind that beats upon our shores are 
borne the strains of the National An- 
them. No; the problem were easy of 
solution if it were not for the difficulties 
continually created by Ireland herself. 
Is she united now for a noble object, or 
is she not disunited through ignoble 
aims to a degree never before witnessed ? 
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Can her inhabitants of every order and 
degree be said to constitute at this 
moment a people? Is personal liberty 
respected there, even to the extent of 
allowing a man to pay his rent, if he 
chose to pay it; to ride to hounds if he 
has a taste for it; and to buy and sell 
freely in the market place? Are doc- 
trines promulgated through newspaper 
and pamphlet, in speech and writing, 
and largely received and acted upon, 
which contravene the eternal law, and 
strike at the foundations of civil society? 
American money may be an aid or a 
hindrance to Irish liberty, according to 
the way it is used; but Ireland may rest 
assured that Irish virtue, Irish man- 
hood, and Irish unity alone can win for 
the Judah of the West a place of honour 
yet in Israel. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Address, to add the words 
“ And humbly to assure Her Majesty that, in 
the opinion of this House, the only efficacious 
remedy for the deplorable condition of Ireland 
is a readjustment of the political relation estab- 
lished between Great Britain and Ireland by 
the Act of Legislative Union of 1800.”—(Mr. 
P. J. Smyth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there added.” 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
wished that the eloquent speech which 
had just been delivered by his hon. 
Friend had been, in the first instance, 
subjected to the criticism of someone 
authorized to speak on behalf of the Go- 
vernment. They had had a very striking 
defence of the policy of tha Govern- 
ment in Ireland from the Prime Mi- 
nister; and, therefore, he supposed they 
would not be favoured with any further 
declaration on the part of the Govern- 
ment during the remainder of the day. 
Under the circumstances he felt it to be 
his duty to rise at once and endeavour to 
state to the House the grounds upon 
which he felt constrained to support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. His 
hon. Friend had dwelt with the strictest 
historical accuracy on the burning ques- 
tion submitted for their consideration. 
The Resolution drew attention to two 
clear and distinct points—first, the de- 
plorable condition of Ireland, and, se- 
cond, to what his hon. Friend described 
as the only efficacious remedy for that 
condition; and he would endeavour to 
deal with the subject in the same order. 
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But he wished to complain, in the first 
instance, as a friend of his country, 
against the impatience with which every 
form of Irish agitation was regarded by a 
large and influential section of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain. He knew very 
well that the agitation which had swept 
like a fierce storm over the surface of 
Ireland during the last two years was 
one which, in some of its incidents, 
might well give rise, not only to im- 
patience on the part of the people of 
Great Britain, but to some measure of 
indignation. One would imagine, from 
reading what had been written upon 
this agitation in the English Press and 
English periodicals, that the land diffi- 
culty of Ireland was but a difficulty of 
yesterday, and not one that had existed 
for centuries. But he thought that any- 
one who had taken the trouble to ac- 
quaint himself with the facts of the case 
would acknowledge that that was not 
the first time in Irish history that the 
struggle for the land had produced na- 
tional commotion, and something like 
the disintegration of society. From the 
landing of the Anglo-Normans, 700 
years ago, down to that hour every gene- 
ration of the Irish race had witnessed 
and participated in a struggle for the 
land. The Anglo-Norman adventurers 
were authorized to recoup themselves 
for their voluntary services out of the 
lands which they should be able to 
wrest from the native owners. Many 
rich and fertile districts were lost and 
won, and lost again in those early con- 
tests for the possession of the soil; and 
the district of the Pale, the camp of the 
English garrison, was enlarged or con- 
tracted as the victory inclined to the in- 
vaders, or those whom they sought to 
dispossess and subdue. Even when a 
change of religion in England came to 
embitter the struggle between the two 
races, the land was still the chief object 
of contention, and it was always held up 
as the prize of conquest and the reward 
of apostacy. Under the Penal Laws in 
force in the last century an apostate 
Catholic son was able to dispossess his 
father, and a younger son, by adopting 
the new religion, could destroy the heri- 
table right of his eldest brother, and 
procure the devolution of the estate 
upon himself. He need not speak of 
the numerous confiscations by which, 
according to Lord Clare’s statement in 
the Irish Parliament in the debate on 
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the Union, the land of Ireland changed 
hands three times in one century. But 
he might point out what was often 
ignored by English writers and politi- 
cians—that those confiscations resulted 
not merely in the transference of the 
land from one set of proprietors to 
another, but in a total subversion of the 
old system of tenure, which was bound 
up with the rights of the occupying cul- 
tivators of the soil. Now, although he 
was of the number who refused to go 
with this land agitation beyond certain 
limits, he had never lost sight of the 
important historical facts underlying 
the question which had stirred up so 
great a storm; and he was fully con- 
vinced that it was but the natural and 
inevitable uprising against hard-hearted 
wrong-doing and the accumulated op- 
pressions of centuries. Who that had 
read the history of popular revolutions 
could have any doubt as to the causes 
which were creating the revolution in 
Ireland? The condition of the masses 
of the Irish people under the system of 
landlordism was that of a people ground 
down, oppressed, despoiled, insulted, 
and scorned, till humanity could bear 
no more. A long succession of landlord 
Parliaments prior to 1870 turned a deaf 
ear to all the appeals for justice. The 
legislation of 1870, brimful of good in- 
tentions, brought. no substantial relief. 
The disease was already too desperate 
for a remedy, which, if applied half a 
century earlier, might have removed the 
evil, and settled the question to which 
it gave rise. At length, in 1879, the 
shadow of another famine overspread 
the land; and the terrible memories of 
1846 and 1847, when tens of thousands 
perished of hunger, inspired the nation 
with fear of impending calamity. In 
such circumstances the Land League 
was founded, and it arose from the social 
condition of Ireland as naturally as the 
green shamrock springs from its soil. 
That this revolution of landed property 
in Ireland had been attended with hard- 
ship and injustice to individuals, and 
accompanied by deeds of cruelty, no 
candid observer would deny; but those 
were some of the incidents of all revolu- 
tions, though the primary motives ac- 
tuating the men who made them might 
be as pure as ever stirred the human 
heart. It was only in recent times that 
ameliorative measures had been passed. 
He had often thought of the feelings 
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which an Irish emigrant must have in 
passing through the streets of this great 
Metropolis. It had occurred to him that 
his feelings must be very similar to those 
of that British Chief whom the Romans 
called Caractacus, who exclaimed, on 
seeing Rome—‘‘I could not have be- 
lieved that men living in palaces like 
these could envy me my poor cottage in 
Britain.”” Anyone who had studied the 
history of the land and of landlordism 
in Ireland must confess that the agita- 
tion which was now going on in that 
country was inevitable. No one could 
deny that the previvus conditions were 
there, and that, whatever uprising there 
might have been, the motive the people 
had was to become possessors of the 
soil of their own country. They had heard 
a great deal about the character of the 
Irish people. That character, so gravely 
compromised by some friends of Ireland, 
he would say, had been grossly calum- 
niated by many of Ireland’s enemies. He 
would not make light of the outrages 
that had been committed during the last 
two years. Many of them were a shame 
upon their reputation and a disgrace to 
humanity; but what he did protest 
against in the name of justice was the 
practice that was common in certain 
sections of the English Press of making 
a charge against the character of the 
whole people because of the acts of 
a few hired miscreants who had been 
the instruments of these outrages. Men 
who described the Irish as a set of 
cowards had but little recollection of 
the part which Irishmen had played in 
building up this Empire. They forgot 
that their courage had been tested and 
vindicated on a thousand battle-fields, 
both in the Old World and in the New. 
They seemed to forget that Irishmen 
had helped to plant the flag of England 
on every spot of that wide dominion sub- 
ject to the Sovereignty of the British 
Crown, and that the heroes of their race 
lay buried in every field of glory with 
which the name of England was asso- 
ciated, and beside whose sleeping dust 
the foundations of the British Em- 
pire had been laid. Therefore, those 
sections of the people of Great Britain 
to whom he had referred should not be 
so complacent as to say that the condi- 
tion of Ireland did not arise from her 
history and her circumstances, but rather 
from the inferior character of her race. 
He trusted that the injustice of that 
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opinion would become daily more mani- 
fest, and that the English people would 
take adequate means to acquaint them- 
selves with the real aspirations and cha- 
racter of the Irish people. They were 
also condemned because of the violence 
of their political agitation. He did not 
deny the violence; but who had taught 
the lesson? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, about 18 months ago, said what 
he (Mr. O’Connor Power) believed had 
been severely censured by large num- 
bers of people in this country, that 
‘‘force is no remedy;’’ and that was a 
dictum in four words which would survive 
everything else uttered in this contro- 
versy, and he hoped the day would never 
come when he would dream of modifying 
in the slightest degree the sentiment con- 
tained in that dictum; but later the right 
hon. Gentleman had made a speech in 
which he enumerated certain concessions 
to force, and the course of his argument 
in that speech would lead to the conclu- 
sion that, although force wasno remedy in 
the hands of the oppressor, it was some- 
times an efficacious remedy in the hands 
of the oppressed. He showed how 
American Independence was the result 
of a concession to force, as also with 
Catholic Emancipation and the abolition 
of the Irish tithes, by transferring them 
to shoulders better able to bear them; 
and some people would add to those the 
Disestablishment of the Lrish Church in 
1869, and the Land Acts which had made 
the years 1870 and 1881 so memorable. 
How did they think that any amount of 
abuse or denunciation could blot out of 
the Irish mind the history of those 
events, and the acknowledged motives of 
their remedial legislation? Who, then, 
he asked, had been the real apostles of 
force to the Irish people? History 
answered him, ‘‘ Their English rulers.” 
He was not a believer in the doctrine of 
force on the part of either the Govern- 
ment or the people of Ireland; he was 
equally opposed to the intimidation of 
the Land League and the coercion of 
the Chief Secretary. The true states- 
man, in his (Mr. O’OConnor Power’s) 
judgment, was not he who was alter- 
nately relying upon and yielding to 
force, but he who, in tranquil times, when 
the public imagination was cool and the 
mind of the country was at ease, had 
the wisdom to hearken to the voice of 
the oppressed, the patience to listen to 
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the story of their wrongs, the sympathy 
to feel for their sufferings, and the 
courage to redress their grievance. But 
he asked the House, from the Prime Mi- 
nister to the lowest Member, if such had 
been the motive of their legislation ? 
No; history would bear testimony that 
they had not done justice to Ireland, 
and, consequently, they had laboured in 
vain to soothe the Irish people. Ifsuch 
had been the spirit of their government 
of Ireland, if such had been the method 
of their legislation, they would have 
been wise in time, they would have 
exercised one of the highest offices of 
statesmanship, which consisted in fore- 
seeing coming difficulties, and taking 
adequate measures to prevent them, and 
their reward would have been contempo- 
rary with their exertions in the abun- 
dant gratitude of a free and contented 
people. He would like to ask how it 
was that every agitation in Ireland 
threatened the stability of the Impe- 
rial Union—the agitation for Catholic 
Emancipation, and every other agitation 
that had assumed appreciable dimen- 
sions? He thought the answer was 
given by the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. P. J. Smyth), when he said in effect 
that as regarded the legislative ar- 
rangements between Great Britain and 
Ireland the Government had always 
acted on the saying-——‘‘ Whatever is is 
right, and whatever is not is wrong,” 
and that they believed whosoever sug- 
gested any alteration was a foe to the 
unity of the Empire. That was an 
opinion the folly of which could be easily 
demonstrated. Hespokethe sentiments of 
a majority of the Irish Representatives 
when he said that, as far as the pro- 
posals of the Irish Members were con- 
cerned, there was no question whatever 
of the dismemberment of the Empire. 
[‘*Oh!”] No responsible politician on 
either side of the Channel would under- 
take to say there could be any such 
question raised as a serious issue for 
discussion in this Imperial Parliament. 
There was no such question in any pro- 
posal which had heretofore been laid 
before this House with the sanction of 
the majority of the Irish Representa- 
tives. If we wanted to postpone the 
complete solution of Irish difficulties 
because the present hour was not pro- 

itious, then we should strengthen the 
Hi of the coercive Administration of 
Dublin Castle. If our object was that 
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of true statesmanship, the permanent 
solution of Irish difficulties, we could 
attain it only by placing Irish govern- 
ment and legislation affecting Ireland 
practically in Irish hands. We should 
never accomplish it by successive con- 
cessions to Catholics, Presbyterians, 
landlords, or tenants. The Irish diffi- 
culty arose simply from the fact that the 
Irish people had not been permitted to 
exercise control over the management of 
their own affairs. When he invited 
them to place local and central govern- 
ment in Ireland in Irish hands, he did 
not expect that could be accomplished in 
a day; but it was their duty to recog- 
nize it as a work to be done; it was 
their duty to begin it and to push it on 
to a conclusion, which, sooner or later, 
would be inevitable. No doubt, with 
some local authorities, the representa- 
tive principle was partially carried out ; 
but the present condition of Ireland was 
one of the strongest arguments for a 
County Government Bill, which, how- 
ever, was not promised. for this Session. 
He might have formed an opinion 
which would not commend itself at first 
sight to their adoption when he said 
that they should not be deterred from 
the task of enlarging the control of the 
Irish people over their own affairs by 
the present excited and discontented 
state of the country. It seemed to him, 
nevertheless, that the existing discon- 
tent of Ireland was, in itself, the 
strongest argument in favour of his pro- 
posal. Surely, they did not hope to re- 
move discontent by perpetuating its 
cause! And let them remember that 
the primal cause of discontent, al- 
though it might assume a thousand dif- 
ferent forms, was to be found in the fact 
that Irishmen were deprived of the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs. While 
the Government were brooding over the 
real or imaginary designs of the Land 
League, they forgot that it was their 
system that had made the Land League. 
Although the present condition of Ire- 
land was one which gave rise to grave 
anxiety, he had not a particle of doubt 
but that the near future would see the 
re-establishment of tranquillity, either 
with coercion or without—but it would 
be much more probable without it—and 
the dawn of that national prosperity 
which would lead to social contentment. 
He believed the operation of the Land 
Act would be most beneficial in its cha- 
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racter. He was not insensible to the 
defects which, perhaps, were incident to 
so great a change. If he could have in- 
fluenced his countrymen, he would, after 
the passing of that measure, have urged 
them to accept it with the utmost satisfac- 
tion, and to endeavour to secure the bene- 
fits it was calculated to confer upon the 
body of tenant farmers, if even two or 
three years’ operation revealed defects 
which it required subsequent legislation 
to cure. He believed that Parliament 
could not make a greater blunder than 
to thicken the gloom which overhung 
this Irish question. He firmly believed 
that it was in the power of the present 
Parliament to settle the Irish question 
for all time. It had the power to place 
the local government of Ireland in 
Irish hands, to place the official ad- 
ministration of Ireland in Irish hands, 
and, finally, to place the legisla- 
tion of Ireland in Irish hands; and it 
could do all that without withdrawing, 
or even modifying in the slightest de- 
gree, any guarantees which it now pos- 
sessed for the maintenance of the unity 
and integrity of the Empire. An occa- 
sion such as this, when they were occu- 
pied in a discussion on the general policy 
of the Government, was not a proper 
one for entering into details on special 
questions. He would only say that in 
his judgment there would be no danger, 
but incalculable advantage, to the Em- 
pire in a great concession to the senti- 
ment of Irish Nationality. Such a con- 
cession, amounting to an act of spon- 
taneous justice and national reparation, 
would blot out for ever the bitter memo- 
ries of the past. It would conciliate 
Ireland and strengthen Great Britain. It 
would elevate the Imperial Parliament 
by eliminating from its debates a burn- 
ing source of Party warfare. It would 
secure Irish freedom on a Constitutional 
basis, from which alone true loyalty could 
spring, and the loyalty begotten of free- 
dom would be the strongest bulwark of 
areally United Kingdom. In conclu- 
sion, he trusted he might venture to ex- 
press the hope that whatever might be 
said about Ireland in the Session upon 
which they had just entered, she should 
not be made the cruel sport of rival 
Parties. He cared not who on either 
side of the House might appeal to the 
evil spirit of faction in this controversy, 
he knew no Party but his country, and 
he could conceive no higher duty than 
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to work for her restoration to freedom, 
and no nobler ambition than to seek to 
organs a peaceable, honourable, and 

nal settlement of the unhappy contest 
which had so long divided the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

CotonEL COLTHURST said, he wished 
to express his concurrence not only in 
the general tenour of the speeches deli- 
vered by the Mover and Seconder, but 
especially the speech made by the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr O’Connor Power). 
He hon. Friend had complained that 
there was a spirit in this country too 
prone to accuse the Irish people of the 
deplorable outrages that had been com- 
mitted. He knew the Irish people well, 
and he maintained that they were in no 
sense accomplices in those outrages. He 
would be false to his convictions if he 
did not say that. In his opinion, those 
who signed the ‘‘ no rent” manifesto, in- 
dividually and collectively, were morally 
responsible for the outrages since that 
manifesto had appeared. Those who 
signed it must have known that it had 
no chance of being obeyed except under 
terror. It had not been obeyed except 
in places where terror prevailed. [‘‘ No, 
no!) 


Answer to Her 


From one end of Ireland to the 
other the ‘‘ no rent” manifesto had been 
disobeyed except where that terrorism 
had prevailed ; and if he had anything to 
complain of with reference to what fell 
from the Prime Minister, it would be 
that he did not sufficiently accentuate 
his sense of the reprobation with which 
the ‘‘no rent”? manifesto had been re- 
ceived in Ireland. He had conversed 
with many people in Ireland, including 
several Roman Catholic clergymen, not 
one of whom defended that manifesto. 
It could only be defended on certain 
conditions; but those conditions were 
entirely absent. He believed that the 
outrages were not committed by the 
people without instigation, and he 
could instance one or two cases in which 
outrages had occurred after the tenant 
had expressed his determination to come 
to a settlement with his landlord, and 
it was well known that the Executive 
of the Land League were opposed 
to such settlements. He would tell 
the House what bappened upon the 
trial of Connell. It was not known that 
Captain Moonlight, as he was called, 
was going to plead guilty; and the 
Queen’s Counsel who had come down to 
defend him, with a fee of 100 guineas, 
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remained to defend two other ae ri- 
soners. Who paid that fee? He chal- 


lenged the Irish Members sitting opposite 
to state out of what fund that fee was 
paid? [An hon. Memser: The money 
of the Irish people.] He should be glad 
to hear where that sum came from. The 
hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Totten- 
ham) had attacked the appointments of 
some of the Sub-Commissioners and the 
manner in which they performed their 
work. One of them, he said, was a 
chemist, and that was true; but it was 
also true that he was an agricultural 
chemist of great ability and himself a 
considerable cultivator of land. Another 
was termed a small farmer; but he was 
a large farmer of great experience, cul- 
tivating a considerable holding, who 
had served upon the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission. Neither was it a fact that 
the Sub-Commissioners performed their 
duties in a most perfunctory manner. A 
relation of his had had the opportunity 
of going with the Commissioners over 
some of his farms, and observed the care- 
ful way in which the survey was made. 
The cases which had come into the 
Courts were those in which the rents 
were known to be excessive; and, in 
addition to that, the insane land hunger, 
as it had been called by the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), had helped to raise its price 
by creating a false and artificial standard. 
Reductions which had been made in 
rents by the Sub-Commissioners were 
justified by the circumstances of the 
eases, for rents had been unduly and 
artificially raised. He could not say the 
Act was perfect, because he regretted, 
amongst some other defects, the exclusion 
of leaseholders. If the bold and noble 
example of the Duke of Leinster—whose 
action was bold, because it had brought 
upon him a good deal of odium from his 
own class—in accepting the surrender of 
any lease from any tenant who desired 
to surrender it, that he might avail him- 
self of the Act, were generally followed 
by the landlords, it would be most com- 
mendable. He trusted that the tem- 
porary troubles of Ireland would pass 
away, and that before long the country 
would begin to reap the benefits of the 
Land Act, which he regarded as a second 
Magna Charta. 

rx. DAWSON said, he was surprised 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Cork County (Colonel Colthurst), who 
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had just spoken, should have altogether 
ignored the important Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. P. J. Smyth). He thereby illus- 
trated the truth of the proverb that out 
of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh ; and it was evident that above 
the question of Ireland’s independence 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman placed 
the relations between landlord and ten- 
ant. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had spoken about the ‘‘no rent” mani- 
festo. He would like to know whether 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
ever read that document. If he had, 
and would persist in stating it advocated 
no rent, he (Mr. Dawson) could not con- 
gratulate the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man on his clearness of mind. It advo- 
cated, not the absolute refusal to pay 
rent, but a contingent postponement of 
the payment of rent. Had the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, in his conversations 
with the Irish clergymen, learned any- 
thing of theology? He (Mr. Dawson) 
would tell him, on the authority of every 
father of the Church, that it was a theo- 
logical principle that the postponement 
of a debt—even a legal debt—upon good 
cause, was no breach of the moral law. 
(A laugh.j Hon. Gentlemen laughed. 

hey must be English Liberals, who had 
read very little, or none at all, of the 
early fathers, if they did not know that. 
[ Laughter.] Well, the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite might continue to laugh; but 
laughter could not get rid of facts. He 
believed that under the contingency of 
the imprisonment of four Members the 
Irish people were justified in postponing 
the payment of rent. An hon. Member 
had referred to the opinion of priests. 
All he could say was that he had quite 
as pious priests and bishops on his side 
as the hon. Member had on his. ‘There 
had been a great scene when the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland described the ter- 
rible envelope which he received at the 
Castle. Was it not very strange that 
the stamping of this highly imflam- 
mable envelope did not cause an ex- 
plosion? Could the Post Office have 
had an inkling that the letter was 
dangerous ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I stated that 
an explosion was avoided by the sub- 
stance having been wetted. 

Mr. DAWSON understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say it was wetted in 
Dublin Oastle. 


[Second Night.] 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It was be- 
cause the substance was wet that put- 
ting the stamp down upon it did not 
cause it to go off. In the Castle it was 
wetted still more. 

Mr. DAWSON remarked, thatso much 
cold water was usually thrown upon 
everything that reached the Castle that 
it was no wonder that the envelope was 
wet. He himself got a threatening letter 
the other day at the Mansion House in 
Dublin, with a raw head and bloody 
bones, and signed ‘“‘ Vive la Reine.” He 
always threw such letters on the fire. 
They were sent, not by the Irish people, 
but by the violators and calumniators of 
Ireland, who were not within, but with- 
out, Kilmainham. He denied that there 
was any foundation for the assertions 
which had been made by Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, a Judge who used the Bench 
as a rostrum whence to deliver political 
harangues of an hour and a-half in 
length. That Judge himself got upon 
the Bench by intimidation. The fact 
was thet many Judges and magistrates 
had won their way to the Bench through 
the elections. That was notably so in the 
case of Judge Fitzgerald himself, whose 
course of action in respect of the electors 
of Ennis was one of which he would be 
justified in using strong language. The 
fact was that intimidation and corrupt 
practices of all kinds were practised by 
both sides ; but when practised by one, 
they were all comme ti faut; not so if 
practised by the other. He would give 
a striking instance of the practice of 
‘‘Boycotting’’ bythe Government Party. 
Mr. Austin, a large trader in Dublin, a 
justice of the peace, and member of the 
Dublin Corporation, a Conservative in 
politics, had ventured to criticize the 
conduct of the Irish landlords in congre- 
gating in Dublin on behalf of a lost 
cause, after having so long deserted their 
posts and abandoned their duties. Forth- 
with there appeared in The Daily Express 
an invitation to ‘ Boycott”? Mr. Austin 
by name. His address was given, and 
then appeared a note by the editor of the 
paper advocating the thorough carrying 
out of that policy against him. Why 
had not proceedings been taken against 
the editor of Zhe Daily Express? The 


fact was that the right way to place and 
position in Ireland was to truckle to the 
authorities ; at one time to advocate the 
popular cause, and then to turn round 
an 


betray your friends. It was before 
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such tribunals that those who had 
struggled for the people of Ireland were 
brought to trial. And the evidence on 
which convictions were obtained was of 
the most flimsy description. Judge Fitz- 
gerald had recently committed a man to 
penal servitude on the evidence of a dog. 
Yes, the principal witness was a dog, 
and the only evidence in corroboration 
was that of a man who had repeatedly 
been proved guilty of crime, and who 
had twice been drummed out of the 
Army. There would never be peace 
between England and Ireland until the 
legislative independence of the latter 
was secured. Government ought to be 
by the majority for the benefit of the 
majority, whose opinions, and even pre- 
judices, ought to be respected ; and the 
great majority of the Irish people de- 
sired to have a Legislative Assembly dis- 
tinct from those of this country. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


_——oOwrn 


POST OFFICE ANNUITIES. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to inquire into 
the operation of the Act 27 and 28 Vic. c. 43, 
which authorises the Post Office to grant Annui- 
ties, and to issue Policies of Life Assurance.’’— 
(Mr. Faweett.) 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. REDMOND moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act of 1881. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked what 
were the objects of the Bill? 

Mr. REDMOND replied, that it would 
deal with leaseholders, the question of 
arrears, and the case of the peasant 
proprietors. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act of 1881, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Repmonp, Mr. Parnett, Mr. 
Heaty, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Justin 
M‘CarTHY. 


Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the 
first time. [Bill 2.] 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT (GREAT 
BRITAIN) BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


Mr. J. HOWARD moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Law of 
landlord and tenant in England and 
Scotland. 

Mr. WARTON: I object, my Lord. 
(Terie) 

Mr. SPEAKER: If an objection is 
made at this hour the Motion cannot be 
proceeded with. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT REPEAL BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. SEXTON moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal an Act of the 
last Session of Parliament, entitled ‘‘ An 
Act for the better protection of Person 
and Property in Ireland, and commonly 
known as the ‘ Irish Coercion Act.’ ”’ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I object to 
this Bill. It is one which the Govern- 
ment will have to oppose on the first 
reading. 


VICE ROYALTY (IRELAND) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. R. POWER moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to make certain provi- 
sions dealing with the Irish Vice 
Royalty. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I object on 
these grounds—— 

Mr. GORST: I wish to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman is in 
Order in stating his reasons ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman objects, the Motion cannot 
be proceeded with. 


BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lator, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Borough Franchise in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lator, 
Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Leany. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 3.] 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Horwoop, Bill to pre- 
scribe the procedure in England and Ireland 
relative to indictment or information for the 
punishment of offenders, and to provide appeal 
in criminal cases, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Horwoop, Mr. Cuartzs Russert, Mr, 
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Metpon, Hon. Artuur Extiot, Mr. Arnoxp’ 
and Mr. Broapuurst. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time: 
(Bill 16.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Catzan, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Registration of Voters 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Catan, Mr. Gray, and Mr. Parrick Martin. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 16.] 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mason, Bill to make 
better provision for inquiries with regard to 
Boiler Explosions, ordered to be cay in by 
Mr. Mason, Mr. Burt, Mr. Henry Lez, and 
Mr. Broapuvurst. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 4.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS, NOTICES OF 
REMOVAL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir ALexanpER Gorpoy, Bill 
to extend the time for Notice of Removal from 
Agricultural Holdings in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir ALExanDER GorpDoy, Mr. 
M‘Laean, and Mr. Baxrctay. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 6.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. McCoan, Bill to assimilate 
the Law of Municipal Franchise in Ireland to 
that in England, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. McCoan, Mr. Ricuarp Power, and Mr. 
Dawson. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 6.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Leany, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the election of Poor Law 
Guardians in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Leany, Mr. Gray, and Mr. O’Suxu1- 
VAN. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 


[Bill 7.] 


COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fryptarter, Bill to amend 
the Acts relating to the County Courts in Ire- 
land, and to make better provision for appeals 
under the said Acts, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Fryptater, Mr. Givan, Mr. Patrick 
Smyru, and Mr. Tuomas Dickson. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 18.] 


BILLS OF SALE ACT (1878) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Monx, Bill to amend the 
Bills of Sale Act, 1878, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Monx and Mr. Serjeant Simon. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time, 
[Bill 8.] 
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CIVIL IMPRISONMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Civil Imprisonment in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Ramsay, and Mr. Macxrntosu. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 19.} 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lzamy, Bill to encourage 
Trish Fisheries, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Leamy, Mr. Barry, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. 
Wuu1am Corset. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 17.] 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witi1am Corset, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to University Educa- 
tion in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wrii11am Corset, Mr. O’Donnetn, Mr. Gray, 
and Mr. Dawson. 


Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
Bill 9.] 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fryican, Bill to establish 
County Government Boards in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Frnican, Major Notan, 
Mr. Richarp Power, Mr. Mereeg, and Mr. 
Mottoy. 


CHAPLAINS TO WORKHOUSES, &c. BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Byrne, Bill to make pro- 
vision for payment of all Roman Catholic 
Chaplains to Workhouses, Industrial Schools, 
and Gaols in Great Britain, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Byrne, Mr. O’Donnett, Mr. 
Ricuarp Power, and Mr. Repmonp. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 10.] 


POOR REMOVAL (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Daty, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to the Removal from Great Bri- 
tain to Ireland of Irish Poor, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Daty, Mr. O’Suxttvan, and 
Mr. Ricwarp Power. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 11.] 


INCOME TAX ADMINISTRATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Huszarp, Bill to amend 
the Administration of the Income Tax, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Hussparp, Mr. Wurr- 
Ley, Sir Cuartes Forster, and Mr. Epwarp 
LzeatTHamM. 


Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 12.] 


WOMEN AND OHILDREN PROTECTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. T. D. Suxurvan, Bill for 
the better Protection of Women and Children 
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in England from crimes of violence, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. T. D. Suxrtrvan, Mr. 
Justin M‘Cartuy, Mr. Segxron, and Mr. 
Ricuarp Power. 


Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 13.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (LAW OF DIs- 
TRESS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bienneruassett, Bill to 
abolish the Law of Distress for the rent of 
Agricultural Holdings, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Buienneruasserr and Mr. James 
Howarp. 

Feb 9—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 14.] 


And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker left the Chair, without putting 
the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 9th February, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Brri—First Reading— 
Shop Hours Regulation * (7). 


LAND ACT (IRELAND) 1881 — THE 
COMMISSIONERS — COUNTY COURT 
JUDGES—OATHS.—QUESTION. 


Toe Marquess or WATERFORD 
begged to ask the Lord Privy Seal a 
Question,’ of which he had given him 
private Notice. The Question was, 
Whether the Commissioners and Assist - 
ant Commissioners appointed to ad- 
minister the Irish Land Act had taken 
any, and if so what, form of oath; and 
what form of oath was takeu by the 
County Court Judges of Ireland ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD, in reply, said, 
the noble Marquess had given him ample 
Notice of the Question he had just put, 
and which he could have answered 
without any Notice at all. He had 
only to refer his noble Friend to 
the Act of last Session, under which 
the Irish Land Commissioners were 
constituted. That Act provided no form 
of Oath to be taken by the Land 
Commissioners as such. Mr. Justice 
O’ Hagan, of course, had taken the Oath 
which was usually taken by Justices of 
the High Court of Justice. With re- 
spect to the County Court Judges, they 
had taken the usual form of Oath ad- 
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ministered to County Oourt Judges ; but 
they had not taken any Oath in con- 
nection with the duties imposed upon 
them by the Land Acts of 1870 and 
1881. 


THE LAND COMMISSION AND IRELAND 
—THE PAMPHLET “HOW TO BECOME 
THE OWNER OF YOUR FARM.” 
QUESTIONS. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY de- 
sired to put another Question, which, 
perhaps, the Lord Privy Seal would be 
able to answer without Notice. If, how- 
ever, the noble Lord wished for Notice, 
he would put it on the Paper. The 
other night the noble Lord mentioned 
that a mysterious pamphlet had been 
put into circulation by Mr. Godley, 
Secretary to the Land Commission, on 
the recommendation and at the instance 
of a brother official. Was the noble 
Lord able to give the name of the brother 
official ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD: Yes; the 
official referred to was the Solicitor of 
the Land Commission, Mr. Fottrell. 
He thought his best answer to the Ques- 
tion of the noble Marquess would be to 
say that he was going to move for a Copy 
of the Correspondence between the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and the Land Com- 
mission, which would explain all the 
circumstances of this strange case. 

Lorp DUNSANY wished to know 
Whether this Mr. Fottrell was the 
same gentleman who acted as Solicitor 
to the Land League; because, if that 
were so, it would be the most natural 
thing in the world that such a pamphlet 
should be circulated by him; but that 
such a document should be circulated 
by the Land Commission was strange. 
He would not say that it contained high 
treason, like much of the Land League 
literature, but sedition, and for that word 
he had Ministerial authority. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, he was 
not able at present to answer the Ques- 
tion. He had no idea as to the fact, 
or supposed fact, stated by the noble 
Lord. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 
Tue Eart or LONGFORD moved 
for a— 


“Copy of a Letter, dated 3rd February in- 
stant, from Denis Godley, Esquire, Secretary 
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to the Irish Land Commission, to. the Earl of 
Longford, on the subject of a pamphlet entitled 
‘How to become the owner of your farm,’ 

— at the Queen’s Printing Office, Dublin, 
or Her Majesty’s Stationery Office.” 


The noble Ear! said, that last week those 
of their Lordships who were resident in 
Ireland became aware of this pamphlet, 
which was put in circulation under the 
authority of the Land Oommission. A 
copy came into his possession, and, ob- 
serving it was of a peculiar character, 
he wrote to the Secretary of the Land 
Commission and the Queen’s Printer 
for information on the subject. The 
Queen’s Printer cut him rather short, 
and referred him to Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. The Secretary of the 
Land’ Commission wrote a letter which 
was the subject of the Notice he had 
given, and which he proposed, if their 
Lordships agreed, should be laid upon 
the Table as an illustration of the mode 
in which business was done in the Land 
Commission Office. The letter needed 
very few words of explanation, and as 
there was nothing in the letter which 
was at all of a confidential character, 
with the permission of their Lordships, 
he would read it to the House. It was 
dated ‘‘Irish Land Commission, 3rd 
February, 1882,” and it ran— 

“ My Lord,—I am directed by the Irish Land 
Commissioners to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication dated the 2nd, and to state 
that the issue of the pamphlet in question was 
authorized by this office without the sanction 
or knowledge of the Commissioners, in the 
belief that there was nothing of a political 
character in it, but that it contained useful in- 
formation relating to the Purchase Clauses of 
the Land Act. On the pamphlet being for 
the first time, on the 2lst January, brought 
under the notice of the Commissioners, and for 
the first time read by the Secretary, certain 
objectionable remarks were noticed in it. 
Directions were immediately given to with- 
draw the pamphlet as far as possible from 
circulation, and for the destruction of unsold 
copies. 

‘*T am, my Lord, your obedient servant, 


Commission. 


“ Denis Goptey, Secretary.” 


There was no charge against the Govern- 
ment there. It was evident that what 
had happened was purely Departmental. 
He might remind the House that the 
action of the Land Commission in Dub- 
lin had been very jealously watched by 
those interested in the matter, and that 
the affair derived much of its importance 
from that fact. It must be remembered 
that the Commissioners had been ap- 
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inted not because they were impartial, 

ut because they were partial, or, at any 
rate, because they were committed to 
the spirit as well as the letter of the 
Act. Still, he made no objection to 
their appointment, and was willing 
enough to submit to their decision any 
disputes in which he might be engaged ; 
but he could not express the same con- 
fidence in their assistants the Sub-Com- 
missioners. The pamphlet now brought 
to the notice of the House was not the 
first document issued by the Commis- 
sion. Immediately on their appoint- 
ment they gratuitously put in circulation 
a statement addressed to the tenant 
farmers—that was, to one of the parties 
on whose cases they were to adjudicate, 
showing the great advantages conferred 
on them by the Land Act. It must 
be borne in mind that that state- 
ment was not a code of procedure 
that was required in the fulfilment of 
the duties of the Land Commissioners ; 
but was a statement which was gratui- 
tously put in circulation. It seemed 
to him that if the Bankruptcy Court, 
when some Bankruptcy Law Amend- 
ment Act came into force, were to issue 
a handy book for debtors, it would have 
avery good precedent in the proceedings 
of the Land Commissioners. That pam- 
phlet was followed by another, also 
addressed to tenant farmers, and remind- 
ing them to put in their notices in time 
to obtain the benefit of the Act from the 
earliest possible moment ; the result had 
been to block the business in that division 
of the Court. There could, he thought, 
be no objection on the part of the Go- 
vernment to place before their Lordships 
and the public information with respect 
to the publication of this pamphlet. 
Thenoble Lord the Lord Privy Seal (Lord 
Carlingford) had an opportunity the other 
evening, when this subject was men- 
tioned, of explaining ; but the noble Lord 
seemed disposed to treat the matter as 
an office blunder, which need not be 
pursued further. He (the Earl of Long- 
ford) ventured to think differently. 
There were a large number of persons 
in Ireland who were particularly inte- 
rested in the strict and exact perform- 
ance of the office details connected 
with the Land Act. That scandal was 
clearly the work either of an incom- 
petent official, or of an official who was 
under some reprehensible influence. In 
either case the further services of the 
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individual to blame might be dispensed 
with, at least, in the Office. He moved 
for a— 

“Copy of a Letter, dated 3rd February in- 
stant, from Denis Godley, Esquire, Secretary 
to the Irish Land Commission, to the Earl of 
Longford, on the subject of a pamphlet entitled 
‘How to become the owner of your farm,’ 
= at the Queen’s Printing Office, Dublin, 
or Her Majesty’s Stationery Office.” 


Viscount MONCK said, that before 
the Motion was agreed to he wished to 
make a few remarks. He did not in 
the slightest degree wonder at the tone 
of indignation in which his noble Friend 
opposite had spoken of this pamphlet ; 
but his noble Friend adduced this as a 
proof of the manner in which the busi- 
ness was transacted in the Office of the 
Land Commission by Mr. Godley. Now, 
as that gentleman was Secretary to the 
Church Commissioners, of whom he was 
one, he might be allowed to say that 
Mr. Godley was a most efficient Secre- 
tary, and had always performed his 
duties to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioners. But the fact was Mr. Godley 
had been overpowered with business by 
the large mass of Correspondence which 
had been sent to the Office. He had had 
to work from early in the morning till 
late at night, and when another official 
came to him with the pamphlet and ob- 
served it contained valuable information 
which would be very useful, Mr. Godley 
said if that were so it would be well to 
get some copies printed for the public. 
That, he believed, was the true explana- 
tion of the whole transaction, as far as 
Mr. Godley was concerned, though, 
technically and strictly, Mv. Godley 
should not have sanctioned the circula- 
tion of a document without first acquaint- 
ing himself with its contents. Having _ 
been for so long a time connected with 
Mr. Godley, he could not stand still 
without stating what he had done. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
wanted to know whether the Solicitor to 
the Commission was the same gentle- 
man as acted on behalf of the Land 
League? It had been stated publicly, 
and it had not been denied. He thought 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Monck) 
had every right to be grateful to Mr. 
Godley, because that gentleman did a 

reat part of the duty of the Church 
eneties for many years. He (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) had found him 


a most disagreeable official When he 


Commission. 
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had asked to see the noble Viscount, 
whom he had always found most cour- 
teous, or Judge Lawson, he had always 
been told that he must obtain a special 
appointment, for what time the Com- 
missioners would meet nobody could 
tell. Mr. Godley always exacted the 
highest possible price from the landlords 
for the lands he had to sell; and he 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) supposed 
he now wished to infuse the same dis- 
agreeable mode of dealing with the 
landlords in his new sphere of action on 
the Land Commission. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, that he 
would make no objection to the produc- 
tion of the Paper asked for, though the 
Correspondence for which he was about 
to move would throw much more light 
on the matter. The noble Earl had 
entirely misunderstood his remarks on 
Tuesday if he thought that he intended 
to underrate the gravity of the affair. 
On the contrary, he agreed that the 
publication of the pamphlet was not 
only a gross error, but an outrage on 
the Land Commission and the Govern- 
ment. What he had said the other 
evening was that neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Commissioners had any 
knowledge of the transaction. 


Motion agreed to. 


RUSSIA—PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Dvxe or SOMERSET asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If hé has any recent information relating 
to the treatment of the Jews in Russia 
which he could give to the House? 
The noble Duke remarked that the 
whole country had regarded with horror 
the reports of the outrages committed on 
Russian Jews. It seemed almost that 
one of the worst phases of medisval 
times had been revived. He should 
like particularly to be informed whether 
the Secretary of State could say that 
the officers of the Russian Government 
had endeavoured to prevent those out- 
rages, or, as was reported, had looked 
upon the perpetration of those barbari- 
ties by Christians upon Jews with indif- 
ference, and whether the Provincial Go- 
vernors had not interfered to stop them ? 
He did not ask the Foreign Secretary to 
interfere in the internal affairs of an in- 
dependent Power by any remonstrance, 
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to the merciful result which was desired ; 
he therefore limited his Question to ob- 
taining information on this painful sub- 
ject. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the Question of the noble 
Duke, I must say that I feel a sense of 
responsibility which does not attach to 
those who are not in Office. I am per- 
fectly aware of—and I am not surprised 
at — the public manifestations which 
have taken place in this country on the 
subject referred to. It is our custom to 
speak with freedom on all subjects. 
Count Montalembert said we were theonly 
nation who laid ourselves on the sur- 
geon’s table and dissected ourselves be- 
fore the whole world. If we thus speak 
of our own misfortunes and our own faults, 
it is not to be expected that silence will be 
observed with regard to things in any 
part of the globe that stir the feelings 
of the community. I have not had time 
to read all the speeches which have been 
delivered at the numerous meetings in 
this country; but I certainly did read 
and noted with respect to the remark- 
able meeting at the Mansion House that, 
while the speakers—eminent men— 
spoke with the greatest indignation of 
the persecutors and the greatest sympa- 
thy with the sufferers, yet all seemed to 
desire to avoid saying anything which 
could give just umbrage either to the 
Emperor of Russia or to the people of 
that country. My Lords, I venture to 
claim for my Colleagues and myself that 
we are not less sensitive to oppression or 
cruelty anywhere than any other persons 
in this country; and I think it may be 
conceded that we are not likely to be 
less so with regard to that industrious, 
that orderly, and that highly intellectual 
race who profess the Hebrew faith. For 
years we struggled to obtain for them 
equal political privileges with their 
Christian fellow-subjects. We succeeded 
practically, as far as the House of Com- 
mons was concerned, although the 
House of Lords has not yet decided to 
remove what appears to me to be a relic 
of illiberality and intolerance. But as 
to any intervention with an independent 
foreign Government in our official capa- 
city, the reasons against it seem to me 
to be conclusive. This country has al- 
ways resented, and I hope will continue 
to do so, the slightest interferenze on the 
part of foreign Governments in our in- 
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tenure of the Foreign Office, I took the 
very unusual and, I[ believe, discourteous 
step of returning two Notes to the 
Austrian Government without any an- 
swer, on the subject of harbouring 
rebels in this country, the Notes having 
been transmitted to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by Prince Schwarzenberg ; and 
if we apply this rule to ourselves, it is per- 
fectly impossible to apply another rule to 
other countries; and, even putting aside 
the question of right, I believe that no- 
thing would be more inexpedient than 
todo so. We should either irritate the 
foreign Governments or weaken them 
with regard to their own subjects in 
dealing with the question. It has been 
strongly suggested, by some who acknow- 
ledge that diplomatic interference would 
be a mistake, that we should privately 
and confidentially use ourinfluence on this 
point. Now, I imagine that no person 
placed in the position which I happen to 
occupy would not avail himself of any 
proper opportunity, when it was likely 
to have effect, to refer in an unofficial 
manner to any subject that affects the 
good of humanity or the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries, al- 
though the question might not be pro- 
ow! one for diplomatic interference. 

ut I beg to point out that if such a Mi- 
nister were either to boast he had done 
so, or publicly promise he would do’so, 
it would at once entirely change the cha- 
racter of unofficial and private commu- 
nications, which sometimes, though not 
always, may be of the greatest value. 
I am, therefore, not prepared to make 
such a declaration as has been sug- 
gested, and I believe that to do so would 
be hurtful to the object which I have as 
much at heart as the noble Duke. With 
regard to the information for which the 
noble Duke asks, it must be remem- 
bered that we have no right and no 
means of instituting anything like a 
searching or judicial inquiry into these 
matters ; but our Consuls report to us, 
as it is their duty to do, the facts, so far 
as they come to their knowledge, with 
reference to this and any other occur- 
rences of importance. My Lords, I 
think it is better for me not to give a 
long statement of my own opinion as to 
the result of these Reports. I feel that 
I have no right, and I certainly have no 
wish, to withhold any information which 
Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived ; and I therefore have the honour 


Earl Granville 
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of laying on your Lordships’ Table 
the Consular Correspondence connected 
with these outrages. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: In 
all we say on this subject there is but 
one object which everyone will have in 
view, and that is that no words uttered 
in this country shall have any tendency 
to increase the terrible sufferings which 
have aroused our sympathy, and which 
we all so deeply deplore; but rather 
that whatever is said or done here 
should tend to diminish them. Speak- 
ing strictly from that point of view, I 
am not surprised at the conciseness with 
which the noble Earl has replied to the 
Question or at the reticence which he 
has observed. I confess I could have 
wished he would have shown some 
other mode of reticence than that of 
diverting the discussion to the question 
of the Parliamentary Oath of this 
country; and I do not think it was 
necessary to advertise his own dis- 
courtesy to the Government of Austria. 

Eart GRANVILLE: May I inter- 
rupt the noble Marquess to apologize to 
the House for having made a mistake? 
I was not aware of it; but, to my great 
satisfaction, I learn that there is no law 
prohibiting Jews sitting here, so that 
we are no longer exposed to the re- 

roach which I indirectly threw on the 

ouse. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
That was my suspicion at the time; but 
I did not like to interrupt the noble 
Earl; and, at all events, it rather 
heightens the irrelevancy of the allusion. 
I wish also he had abstained from adver- 
tising what he was pleased ‘o call his 
own discourtesy to the Government of 
Austria, for that is a matter in respect 
of which the reputation of Her Majesty’s 
Government does not require to be 
heightened. I quite concur with the 
noble Earl that official representations 
and even unofficial representations in 
matters of this kind are of very doubtful 
utility. I believe they are of doubtful 
utility in the case of Governments much 
less strong and independent than that of 
Russia. In fact, four or five years ago, 
when we were keenly pressed to make 
representations to another Government 
guilty of considerable cruelty, we had 
experience of the inefficacy of the kind 
of diplomatic action to which we were 
urged by those then in Opposition. 
The truth is, with respect to Russia we 
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have had experience in these matters 
before. Nearly 20 years , Lord 
Russell tried to interfere on behalf of 
the Poles, who were suffering under 
great oppression. On that occasion our 
interference was not diplomatically with- 
out justification, because a clause in the 
Treaty of Vienna undoubtedly gave us 
a locus standi for remonstrance. Yet it 
is well within the recollection of the 
House, whether we were justified or not 
justified, that our interference brought 
no mitigation of the sufferings of the 
unhappy inhabitants of Poland. If in 
the discussion of this subject or at any 
meeting those who represent in this 
country the political Party to which I 
belong have thought it, on the whole, 
better not to make a prominent appear- 
ance, it is because we have been actuated 
by much the same feelings as those 
which guide the noble Earl. We were 
afraid that the motive for our inter- 
ference might be mistaken, and that 
this, which is a question of pure hu- 
manity, might be mixed up with others 
which are purely political questions ; 
and we thought it better, on the whole, 
that the voice of the people of England 
should be heard in some less official 
form than it can receive within the walls 
of this building. We felt that the 
more voluntary and the less official it is 
the more likely it is to have influence 
upon those who govern in Russia, and 
the more likely it is to have the effect 
which it is our great object to attain, 
which is that of alleviating the sufferings 
of those on whose behalf our sympathies 
are enlisted. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY : The 
noble Earl is, I think, perfectly right 
in what he has said, and that it is 
judicious for him in his position not to 
say more. I was the mover of the first 
Resolution at the Mansion House meet- 
ing; and I said, as regarded any inter- 
ference on the part of the Government, 
I doubted whether it was possible for us 
to do much more than exercise our moral 
influence. I recognized the difference 
between expression of opinion on the 
= of the people and representations 

y official persons. But with regard to 
facts which are notorious and which 
appeal to the common feelings of 
humanity, private individuals, even in 
this House, are not only justified in ex- 
pressing their opinions, but are called 
upon to express them. While official 
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interference might not only be unwise, 
but might injure the cause we have at 
heart, great good may follow the few 
words spoken this night by both the 
noble Earl and the noble Marquess. 
The very silence of your Lordships is 
more condemnatory than the strongest 
language. The people will be glad to 
hear that their Leaders in this House 
unite with them in the expression of 
their sympathy. The Hebrew race will 
feel great satisfaction at what has taken 
lace to-night. Although the noble 
rl or the noble Marquess may not say 
it, I may say that it is the feeling of the 
whole world—you have it in what has 
reached us from America and from all 
parts of the United Kingdom—that the 
events which have occurred in Russia 
have brought lasting shame on the 
Christianity and the civilization of the 
19th century. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I trust your 
Lordships will allow the irregularity of 
my speaking a second time, as I wish to 
make a personal explanation. The noble 
Marquess opposite seems to be convinced 
that | am burning with hatred of Austria; 
whereas, in point of fact, my feelings for 
Austria are of the most friendly and 
cordial character. With regard to the 
historical fact which I mentioned, I 
desire to point out that it is no recent 
occurrence, having taken place 30 years 
ago. 
Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY: I 
never had any suspicion that the noble 
Ear] had any hostility to Austria. What 
I said was that the Government of which 
he is a Member had a reputation in that 
respect which his words might tend to 
heighten. 


SHOP HOURS REGULATION BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to regulate the hours of labour in 
shops and warehouses—Was presented by The 
Earl Srannore; read 1*. (No. 7.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]—New Warr Issvurp—For Taun- 
ton, v. Sir William Palliser, deceased. 

Se.ect Commirrees — Standing Orders, nomi- 
nated ; Selection, nominated. 

Pusuic Bitits— Resolutions in Committee—Or- 
dered—Partnerships* ; Intoxicating Liquors 
(Licences) *; Cemeteries ; Contumacious 
Clerks; Irish Church Act, 1869 (Pur- 
chasers) *. 

Order ed—Rivers Conservancy and Floods Pre- 
vention *; Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) *; Registry of Deeds 
ne wg *; Commonable Rights * ; Burial 

ees*; Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) 
Amendment (No. 2)*; Vaccination Acts Re- 
peel Agricultural Tenants’ Compensation *; 

niversities Committee of Privy Council; 
Capital Punishment *; Marriage Solemniza- 
tion*; Vivisection Abolition*; Rating of 
Places of Religious Worship *: Commons 
and Inclosure Acts Amendment*; Parlia- 
mentary Elections Expenses; Church of 
England (Sale of Patronage)*; Parochial 
Charities (London) *; Bankruptcy; Appro- 
priation of Seats, negatived; ‘Tithe Kent- 
charge (Extraordinary); Entail Abolition* ; 
Local Inquiries (Ireland) *; Criminal Law 
Amendment (No. 2)*; Judgments (Inferior 
Cuurts)*; Churchwardens’ Admission * ; Land 
Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment 
(No. 3)*; Board Schools (Scotland) * ; Infec- 
tious Diseases Notification (Ireland) *; Fran- 
chise (Ireland) *; Infectious Diseases Notifi- 
cation *; Church Patronage *; Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireiand) Act Kepeal 
[House counted out). 

Ordered—First Keading—Tees Pilotage Order 
Confirmation * [1]. 

First Keading—Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
Amendment * {2}; Borough Franchise (Ire- 
rae ; Boiler Explosions * [4] ; Agricul- 
tural Holdings, Notices of Removal (Scot- 
land) * {5}; Municipal Franchise (Ireland) * 
6]; Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) * [7]; 

ills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment * [8 j; 
University Education (1reland) * [9]; Chap- 
lains to Workhouses, &c.* {10}; Poor Re- 
moval (Ireland)* [11]; Income Tax Ad- 
ministration * [12]; Women and Children 
Protection* [13]; Agricultural Holdings 
(Law of Distress)* [14]; Criminal Law 
Amendment * [15]; Registration of Voters 
(Ireland) * (16); Fisheries (Ireland) * [17]; 
County Courts (lreland) * [18]. 


MOTIONS. 


_—Ooon 


STANDING ORDERS. 

Select Committee on Standing Orders nomi- 
nated :—Sir Joun Mownray, Sir Epwarp Co.e- 
BROOKE, Mr. Cusirt, Mr. FLoyer, Mr. Monx, 
Mr. Muuiuoiianp, Mr. Denis O’Conor, Lord 
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Artuur Rvssett, Sir Davip WeppErsuRn, 
Mr. Wuirsreap, and Mr. Yorrze.—(Sir John 
Mowbray.) 

SELECTION. 


Committee of Selection nominated :—Mr. 
Cusirt, Sir Cuar.es Forster, Mr. MrtcHer. 
Henry, Mr. Onz Ewrnec, Mr. WuitTsreap, and 
the Cuarrman of the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders.—(Sir John Mowbray.) 


TEES PILOTAGE ORDER CONFIRMATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Evetyn Asutey, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by the Board 
of Trade under “The Merchant Shipping Act 
Amendment Act, 1862,’’ relating to the pilotage 
of the River Tees, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Evetyn Asuiey and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 


NOTICES. 
— me — 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE. 


Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg to give Notice that, on Monday, 
when the Prime Minister brings forward 
the Resolutions of which he has given 
Notice on the subject of the Business of 
the House, I shall oppose the Ist Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SEXTON gave Notice that, on 
the introduction of the Resolutions of 
the Prime Minister, he should move for 
a call of the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR gave Natice 
that, on the New Rules of Procedure 
being proposed, he should move that the 
Ist Resolution be postponed until after 
the consideration of the remaining ones. 

Mr. MARRIOTT gave Notice that, 
on the introduction of the Resolutions, 
he should move, as an Amendment on 
the Ist Resolution, to leave out all the 
words after the word ‘‘ That,’ and insert 
the words— . 

‘No Rules of Procedure will be satisfactory 
to this House which confer the power of closing 
a Debate upon a majority of Members.” 


QUESTIONS. 

—_—< Oia 
PUBLICATION OF THE “FREE- 
THINKER.” 

Mr. FRESHFIELD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
blasphemous publication which has ap- 
peared as a weekly journal, published in 
Northampton, under the title of the 
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‘¢ Freethinker ;’’ and, whether heintends 
to take measures with a view to pre- 
vent the circulation of such pernicious 
matter ? 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: Iam 
sorry to say that my attention has been 
called to the paper bearing the title to 
which the hon. Member refers, and agree 
that nothing can be more pernicious or 
more abhorrent to all right- thinking peo- 

le than publications of this description. 

ut it has, I think, for many years been 
the view of all responsible persons that 
more harm than good is done to the 
public morals by Government prosecu- 
tions in cases of this kind, and I think 
myself they are better left to the repro- 
bation which they will surely mieet in 
this country from all decent members of 
society. 

Mr. REDMOND: Will the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman say if he has 
power to suppress a paper of this kind ? 


[No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. | 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—IMPORTATION OF DISEASED 
CATTLE. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether 
it is a fact that, on the 10th October 
last, a large cargo of cattle, some of 
which were infected with foot and mouth 
disease, arrived at Deptford in the 
General Steam Navigation OCompany’s 
vessel ‘‘ Redstart,’’ from Oporto, in 
Portugal, that the vessel was afterwards 
scraped and cleansed in accordance with 
the Act, and the refuse, amounting to 
three tons, was left between decks, not- 
withstanding that fresh cattle were 
transhipped from Gravesend to Deptford 
on board the same vessel; and, whether 
it is a fact that no Order in Council was 
passed prohibiting the importation of 
cattle from Oporto into the United 
Kingdom until that of the 28th January 
1882, which takes effect on 13th Feb- 
ruary ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is true that 
diseased cattle were brought to Deptford 
from Oporto at the time named by the 
steamship Redstart, and that the same 
vessel was employed to bring cattle from 
Gravesend to Deptford for slaughter 
before the sweepings had been re- 
moved, although the vessel itself had 
been disinfected. For this offence the 


owners were prosecuted at the instance 
of the Privy Council, and were fined 
£10 and costs. The Privy Council 
having reason to believe that the ports 
of Corunna and Oporto, and the vessels 
engaged in the cattle trade trading to 
those ports, had become impregnated 
with disease, passed an Order suspend- 
ing the importation of animals from 
both ports for one month from February 
14, in order to give time for the thorough 
cleansing and disinfecting of the ports 
and of the vessels engaged in the cattle 
trade. 


NAVY—EXPLOSIONS ON BOARD H.M.S, 
“TRIUMPH " AND “DOTEREL.” 


Smr JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will state the 
nature of the explosion on board H.M.S. 
“Triumph,” and say whether the acci- 
dent there throws any further light on 
the loss of H.M.S. ‘‘ Doterel ?” 

Mr. TREVELYAN: An inquiry has 
been held on board H.M.S. Zriumph to 
investigate the circumstances of the ex- 
plosion, and the Report of that inquiry 
is expected daily. The evidence of the 
survivors of the Dotere/ has been taken 
by the Naval authorities at Portsmouth, 
and the Admiralty have referred the 
question to the highly scientific Com- 
mittee now inquiring into the effects of 
coal gas in bunkers—a Committee which 
was appointed expressly in consequence 
of the finding of the court martial on 
the loss of the Voterel. The whole Oor- 
respondence on the introduction of the 
substance of xerotine-siccative into the 
Navy has been collected, and is now 
before the Board for decision. In a 
matter involving the conduct and re. 
sponsibility of a number of public ser- 
vants, I should not be justified in making 
any partial statement. When the Board 
of Admiralty have formed their con- 
clusions with regard to the explosion on 
the Zriumph, which they cannot, of 
course, do until the Report arrives, and 
on the responsibility of officers at home, 
those conclusions will be promptly laid 
before Parliament, together with the 
Correspondence and Reports on which 
they are founded. It will then be seen 
that the personal safety of our seamen 
has obtained the large portion of the 
attention of the Board of Admiralty 
which that all-important question ought 
hes obtain. One isolated fact I hope 
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the House will allow me to state, which 
will correct a rumour and prejudge 
nothing. On the day and on the hour 
that the lamentable news arrived by 
telegraph from Coquimbo, orders were 
issued to acquaint the friends of the 
sufferers. I hope, after hearing this 
answer, the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) will not press 
his Question to-morrow. The part of 
it which refers to the value of the 
xerotine-siccative, I can answer at once. 
Since 1875, the date of its introduction 
for general use in the Service, about 
£1,000 has been expended on this com- 
pound. 

Mr. WARTON said that he should 
still consider it to be his duty to put the 
Question of which he had given Notice. 


NAVY —WARRANT AND PETTY 
OFFICERS. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Seeretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have made 
or propose to make any improvement in 
the position of Warrant Officers in Her 
Majesty’s Navy, especially with regard 
to the ‘Other Ships’? Clause? He 
also asked whether the Admiralty will 
consider the expediency of improving 
the position of the Petty Officers in Her 
Majesty’s Navy, with the view of placing 
them on the same footing with regard 
to pay and pension as Non-Commissioned 
Officers in Her Majesty’s Land Forces ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I can assure my 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth 
that the Board of Admiralty has care- 
fully considered the position of Warrant 
Officers with reference to the ‘ Other 
Ships” Clause, and the arrangements 
we have made will be explained in the 
Estimates. With regard to Petty Officers 
of Her Majesty’s Navy, the hon. Member 
would prove a very bad friend to the 
Petty Officers if we adopted his sugges- 
tion, for, so far from being in a worse, 
they are in a better position as regards 
pay and pension than the Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers of the Army. The chief 
Petty Officer does not rank with the 
Sergeant Major in the Army, who is a 
Warrant Officer, and who ranks with 
Warrant Officers in the Navy. Taking 

ay and victualling together the chief 
etty Officer in the Navy gets, on an 
average, decidedly higher remuneration 
than the Colour Sergeant. The first- 
class Petty Officer is in an even better 
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sition, as compared with an ordinary 

ergeant, and the second-class Petty 
Officer as compared with a Corporal. 
In respect of their pensions, they may 
roughly be said to be about as well off as 
the corresponding rank in the Army. But 
the hon. Member has omitted to refer to 
a consideration which is the most im- 
portant of all, and thatis that, to speak 
very moderately indeed, a seaman’s 
chances of obtaining Petty Officer’s 
rank are at least 100 per cent better 
than the chances of a marine or a soldier 
to obtain the rank of a Non-Commis- 
sioned Officer. 


of Spirits in Natal. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, &c.—CASE OF 
MR. GOFFIN, HEAD MASTER. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, If 
any Correspondence has taken place be- 
tween the Charity Commission, the Edu- 
cation Department, and the Governors 
of the United Westminster Schools, re- 
lative to the retention of Mr. Goffin as 
head master of those schools; and, if 
so, whether he has any objection to lay 
it upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes; there has 
been such a Correspondence as that to 
which the noble Lord refers, and if he 
will be so good as to move for it, there 
will be no objection to give it. 


SOUTH AFRICA—SALE OF SPIRITS IN 
NATAL. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether he is 
aware that, by the Law of Natal, the 
sale of spirits to the native population is 
forbidden ; and, whether, in view of the 
demoralization directly on the Coolies 
and indirectly on the Kaffirs, caused by 
the exemption of the former from this 
Law, and in view of the facilities pos- 
sessed by an intermediate coloured race 
like the Coolies for contravening the Law 
and inducing habits of drinking amongst 
the Kaffirs, the Government of India 
will permit the Legislature of Natal to 
extend the prohibition to natives of 
India ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am aware that by the Law of Natal 
(No. 22, 1878, section 2) the sale and 
disposal of spirits to any native is for- 
bidden. It was proposed by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies to the Go- 
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vernment of Natal, in March, 1879, to 
extend this prohibition to the sale of 
spirits to Coolies. The Government of 
India having been consulted, obtained 
the opinion of the Governments of Ben- 
gal and Madras, and reported to the 
India Office in the following terms (De- 
spatch, April 13, 1880) :— 

‘““We are of opinion that, if trafficking in 
liquor by Indian immigrants does great and 
manifest harm to other natives in the Colony, 
the Colonial Government is not debarred by 
contract or otherwise from enforcing the liquor 
laws against Indian immigrants. If, on the 
other hand, the proposed measure is one of ex- 
pediency rather than necessity, it appears desir- 
able that existing contracts should be saved, and 
that the law should be applied prospectively. It 
will be for the Colonial authorities and the right 
hon. the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
say whether it is advisable, in that case, to take 
the risks of diminished immigration suggested 
by the Reports of the Madras and Bengal Go- 
vernments.”’ 

This opinion was communicated to the 
Colonial Office; and I have recently 
learnt by a letter from the Colonial 
Office that the Natal Executive Council 
has resolved that no legislation in the 
direction of stopping the sale of liquor 
to Coolies be attempted. It will thus be 
seen that if the demoralization and the 
facilities for contravening the law be 
such as to do great and manifest harm 
to other natives in the Colony, there is 
nothing in the advice given by the Go- 
vernment of India that need prevent the 
Natal Council from extending the appli- 
cation of the law to Indian immigrants. 


THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
COMPANY. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
consent to lay upon the Table of the 
House without delay the whole of the 
Correspondence connected with the seve- 
ral applications which have been made 
for a Royal Charter to enable a Company 
or body of capitalists to exercise jurisdic- 
tion in North Borneo, together with the 
text of the Charter recently granted to 
the British North Borneo Company ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Correspondence referred to will be found 
in the Papers relating to the affairs of 
Sulu and Borneo, and to the grant of a 
Charter of Incorporation to the British 
North Borneo Company, which are about 
to be laid upon the ‘Table, and which will 
contain a copy of the Charter. 
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RUSSIA AND PERSIA—THE BOUNDARY 
TREATY. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 

the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact that 
Russia has concluded a Treaty with 
Persia, which gives Kussia entire con- 
trol over the region bordering on the 
province of Khorassan up to a point 
within twelve miles of Sarakhs, and one 
hundred and thirty-three miles from 
Herat ; and, if so, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have made, or intend 
to make, any representations to the Go- 
vernment of St. Petersburg on the sub- 
ject ? 
} Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government are not yet in 
possession of the Treaty respecting the 
boundary which has been signed be- 
tween Russia and Persia; but they ex- 
pect shortly to have a copy, and it 
will be at once communicated to Parlia- 
ment. As far as they are at present in- 
formed, the furthest point to which the 
Frontier extends is a long way short of 
Sarakhs. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Will 
the hon. Baronet answer the last portion 
of the Question ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not think it would be convenient that I 
should state, in any detail, what the 
Government are dving on the subject; 
but I may say that it is engaging their 
attention, and is the subject of diplo- 
matic correspundence. 


AFFAIRS OF EGYPT—IDENTIC NOTES. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact that the re- 
presentatives of four Great Powers, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, and Russia, have 
addressed an identical communication to 
the Porte, to the effect that the four 
Governments desired the status quo in 
Egypt to be maintained, in accordance 
with existing treaties, and with the ftir- 
mans of the Sultan ; and that any modi- 
fication of the status quo would require 
the assent of all the Great Powers and 
of the Sultan; whether, in view of such 
a communication, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to withdraw 
the joint note of two which they, in con- 
junction with France, addressed to the 
Khedive ; and, whether the Government 
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will lay copies of all recent despatches 
upon Egyptian affairs upon the Table of 
the House? The hon. Member said he 
wished to add to the second portion of 
the Question the words ‘‘ Without con- 
sulting the Sultan, and in breach of the 
concert of Europe.” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I be- 
lieve that the hon. Gentleman has cor- 
rectly stated the purport of a verbal 
communication made by the Dragomans 
of the four Powers to the Porte. It is 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to withdraw the communica- 
tion made to the Khedive by the English 
Agent in conjunction with the French 
Agent; and Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot accept the truth of the criticism 
contained in the words the hon. Member 
has just added to his Question. It would 
not be consistent with the usual practice 
to lay despatches on the Table relating 
to a question which is still under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
that document be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE : Yes; 
immediately. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Did 
I understand the hon. Member to say the 
Sultan was consulted ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it 
was no breach of the concert of the 
Powers. We followed, in making this 
communication, the precedent set by the 
late Government. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
should like to ask the hon. Baronet 
whether any communication was made 
to the Porte? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister yesterday laid 
great stress on the Sovereignty or the 
Suzerainty of the Sultan. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
= followed was that set by Lord 

alisbury. He also addressed the Khe- 
dive, without informing the Porte, in 
exactly the same manner. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If, without detriment to the public ser- 
vice, he will be good enough to inform 
the House of the nature and object of 
the two Anglo-French Notes addressed 
to the Khedive of Egypt relative to the 
joint financial control of the country ; if 
they were issued with or without the 
consent of the signatories to the Berlin 
Treaty; and, if it is the intention of 
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Her Majesty’s Government to endeavour 
to arrive at an understanding with the 
whole of the European Powers that the 
navigation of the Suez Canal should be 
made International not only in times of 
peace, but also in the event of war ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
are no such Notes in existence. The 
identic communication recently made by 
the English and French Agents to the 
Khedive has already been presented to 
Parliament. The object of that com- 
munication was the maintenance of the 
rights of the Sultan as Sovereign, of the 

sition of the Khedive, and of the 

iberties of the Egyptian people under 
the Firmans of the Porte, and the fulfil- 
ment of all international arrangements. 
As the matter was not one which came 
under the Treaty of Berlin, the consent 
of the signatories of that Treaty was not 
asked. It is not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to make any pro- 
posal with regard to the Suez Canal. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If Her 
Majesty’s Government has received any 
information confirmatory of that stated 
by the ‘‘ Standard” newspaper of Mon- 
day last to have been 

*¢ officially reported to the French Govern- 
ment, both from Constantinople and Cairo, that 
Arabi Bey has the Sultan’s warrant for turning 
out the Khedive and installing himself in his 
place, on condition of recognising the Sultan’s 
Sovereignty and his dependence upon him ;”’ 


whether the Organic Law reported by 
the newspapers of this morning to have 
been voted yesterday by the new Egyp- 
tian Ministry, transferring the prepara- 
tion of and control over the Budget, 
vested by the Decrees of November 1876 
and November 1879 in the Council of 
Ministers and the Controllers-General, 
from these authorities to the Chamber 
of Delegates, in any way constitutes 
such a change in the status quo as was 
contemplated by and provided for in the 
recent Joint Note of the British and 
French Governments to the Khedive ; 
and, if it do constitute such a change, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tends to take any and what action to 
re-establish and maintain the authority 
of the Control ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
information confirmatory of the state- 
ment in Zhe Standard referred to by 
my hon. Friend. The new Egyptian 
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Government have expressed their will- 
ingness to exclude from the control of 
the Chamber the credits necessary to 
the service of the Debt, and their desire 
to give the Chamber the control only of 
the internal administrative expenditure, 
subject to the Imperial Firmans, and 
have declared that they consider the 
guarantee of the regular fulfilment of 
the obligations of the country towards 
its creditors as sacred. It would be 
premature for us to announce the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


JAMAICA—TAXATION AND EXPENDI- 
TURE. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State forthe Colonies, 
Whether the Government of Jamaica 
has, in order to meet a deficit in the 
revenue, increased, or is about to in- 
crease, the import duties in that Island ; 
whether this breach of our fiscal policy 
is approved by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Jamaica being a Colony directly 
under the Crown; and, whether they 
will exercise their authority and instruct 
the Governor to meet the deficit by re- 
ducing the expenditure, which already 
bears heavily upon the people, who have 
no voice in raising it? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes, Sir; it is 
true that the Legislature of Jamaica has, 
in order to meet a deficit, made for one 
year, ending the 21st day of November 
next, an addition of 10 per cent to the 
import duties, and has also for the same 
period increased the Excise duty on rum 
from 5s. to 8s. a gallon. The Secretary 
of State has not advised Her Majesty to 
disallow this temporary measure. With 
regard to the third part of the hon. and 
learned Member’s Question, I may say 
that there is a net reduction of about 
£13,000 on the estimate of expenditure 
for the current year, as compared with 
the grants for the year preceding. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—THE COUNTY OF 
WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If his attention has been given 
to the charge delivered by the County 
Court Judge to the Grand Jury at Wick- 
low, on the 20th January of the present 
year, in which the following passages 
oceur :— 
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‘‘T beg to inform you that there are only 
three cases to go before you to-day, and these 
are only ordinary cases of larceny.” 
“T am very glad to be able to congratulate you 
on the absence of serious crime in this part of 
thecountry.” ........ ** Gentlemen, I have 
made inquiries as to the condition of this part of 
the country, and I am very glad to know, from 
the very best authority, that it is at present in 
a very satisfactory condition ; ”’ 


~~ se ee 


adding— 

‘I have just come from Baltinglass. There 
were but two criminal cases there, which were 
referred back to the assizes, leaving not a single 
case to go before the grand jury, and there was 
no criminal business whatever in the town of 
Baitinglass ;”’ 


and, whether, looking to these reiterated 
assertions of the learned Judge as to the 
almost complete absence of crime and 
outrage, he can inform the House upon 
what grounds the entire county of Wick- 
low has been proscribed under the 
Coercion Act and proclaimed under the 
Arms Act? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member sent me a newspaper containing 
a report of the charge, and I find the 
words he quotes are correct, although 
the Judge added some remarks as to the 
lamentable condition of the Western 
portion of the county. I may say that 
it was found necessary to proscribe the 
whole of the county of Wicklow under 
the Protection of Person and Property 
Act, as well as most other parts of Ire- 
land, and it was done to prevent the 
intimidation which was very prevalent, 
especially about Baltinglass. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC HALLS—PRO- 
TECTION FROM FIRE. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, in view of the great 
danger to which the public is exposed, 
owing to the inadequate means of exit 
and the insufficiency of proper precau- 
tions against fire in the various theatres 
and music halls and other places of 
entertainment and meeting throughout 
the Kingdom, he is prepared to intro- 
duce a Bill dealing specially with the 
subject ; and, if not, what steps he pro- 
poses to take to ensure the safety of the 
public from fire ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Special 
legislation relating to this matter took 
place in 1878. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works have power to deal with London 
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theatres, both old and new. About 
six weeks ago I called their atten- 
tion to the subject, and I am informed 
by them that they are taking active 
measures under the powers they pos- 
sess. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman say in how 
many instances since 1878 the Board has 
enforced its powers ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I can- 
not answer that off-hand. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose an increased vote in the Esti- 
mates of this Session, for the purpose 
of extending the number of certified 
schools in Ireland ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
It is proposed to refer the subject of 
industrial schools in England to the 
consideration of a Royal Commission. 
It is not thought desirable to make pro- 
vision for a further extension of indus- 
trial schools in Ireland until that Com- 
mission has reported and opportunity 
has been given for considering the con- 
ditions under which the Parliamentary 
grant is made. 


LAND ACT (IRELAND) 1881. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will supplement his proposed 
Returns by the further information—in 
how many cases up till 28th January 
last have notices of appeal been given 
to the decisions of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners ; in how many cases have loans 
been granted till same date to pay 
arrears and the total amount ; how much 
money has been expended in the pur- 
chase and sale of land, pursuant to 
Part V. of the Land Act (Ireland) 1881; 
in how many cases have applications 
been made to set aside leases; how 
many cases have been heard ; and, how 
many cases have been set aside ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had no objection to give the Return 
which the hon. Member asked for in the 
first and fourth parts of his Question. 
He thought the other particulars re- 
ferred to by the Question had been 
already given in a Return. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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RUSSIA—PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table, 
any Consular or other official Reports 
concerning the recent outrages on Jews 
in Russia, which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may have received ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the First 
Lord of the 'reasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has received any 
official accounts of the persecutions and 
the outrages which the Jews in Russia 
have suffered for several months past ; 
whether the correspondence will be laid 
upon the Table of the House; and, 
whether it is possible for Her Majesty’s 
Government in any manner to exercise 
its friendly influence with the Russian 
Government on behalf of the Jews? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. and 
learned Friend by this Question has 
called my attention to a subject to which 
no man of ordinary feeling can refer 
without sentiments of the utmost pain 
and horror; and if I do not enter into 
detail on such a subject beyond what is 
necessary for a reply to the Question, I 
am sure my hon. and learned Friend 
will feel there is a duty of reserve incum- 
bent on me in the Office I have the 
honour to hold, which is special in com- 
parison with that which attaches to other 
individuals differently situated. Now, 
as to the first part of the Question of my 
hon. and learned Friend, it has been 
substantially answered in the reply to a 
previous Question which was made by 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. There is a 
verbal matter which I ought, perhaps, 
to mention. If I were to say that the 
Correspondence would be laid upon the 
Table of the House, it might possibly 
give rise to some misapprehension. This 
is a subject upon which—there being 
no official /ocus standi for Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to a matter purely 
internal and under the control of an- 
other Government—it would not, strictly 
speaking, be made the subject of an 
official inquiry. On the other hand, it 
is the duty of Her Majesty’s Consuls in 
foreign countries to report, for the infor- 
mation of Her Majesty’s Government, 
all matters which may come within the 
circle of their knowledge upon subjects 
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of public interest, whether painful or 
otherwise. Reports have, therefore, 
been made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which have, a few minutes ago, 
been laid upon the Table of the House. 
My hon. and learned Friend asks me 
whether it would be possible for Her 
Majesty’s Government in any manner to 
exercise its friendly influence with the 
Russian Government on behalf of the 
Jews. My hon. and learned Friend puts 
that Question in the belief that whatever 
opinion we may entertain, and whatever 
may be the causes of the deplorable out- 
rages which naturally arouse his sym- 
pathies, the Government of the country 
iu which they have occurred must, and 
does, regard them with the same feelings 
as ourselves. When a case of this kind 
occurs, deeply interesting to us, as well 
as to that country and humanity at large, 
it is often in the power of Ministers, 
situated as the Foreign Ministers of this 
country are, to effect something that may 
be useful by unofficial, friendly, and 
private communications, taking care that 
they strictly observe the due limits of the 
position which they hold, but able on that 
very account, perhaps, to exercise the 
most beneficial influence. But my hon. 
and learned Friend will at once perceive 
that to make either engagements to offer 
such communications, or still more to 
make them the subject of announcements 
in an official capacity to the House of 
Commons, would deprive any action of 
that kind of the hope of beneficial effects. 
My noble Friend (Earl Granville) enter- 
tains feelings of interest and sympathy 
on this subject as warmly and strongly 
as any man, and will endeavour, on any 
due and promising occasion, to give 
effect to those feelings ; yet he certainly 
will abstain from anything that would 
arouse the jealousy either of foreign 
Governments or peoples, on this ground 
even beyond any other—that if he were 
to mistake his position, so far from being 
advantageous, it would be positively 
detrimental to the object he has in 
view. 


SOUTH AFRICA—GENERAL SIR 
EVELYN WOOD. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, having 
regard to the fact that Parliament has 
from time to time passed votes of thanks 
to generals in the Army for triumphs in 
war, he will propose a similar vote, or 
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make some other suitable recognition to 
General Sir Evelyn Wood for the dis- 
tinguished services which he recently 
rendered to this Country, in South 
Africa ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I thank my hon. 
Friend for having postponed this Ques- 
tion from a former occasion. The fact 
is, that until quite recently—in fact, I 
may say until this very day— I have not 
been in a position to give a very full an- 
swer to it. My hon..Friend will remem- 
ber that while the services, both politi- 
cal and military, of Sir Evelyn Wood 
naturally attracted in this country the 
greatest degree of attention, yet that 
there were associated with him in the 
political portion of those services—diffi- 
cult and arduous as they were—other 
gentlemen whom it was the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take into view. 
As these services were rendered through 
the medium of a Commission appointed 
by the Crown, until we had received the 
Report of that Commission, and the 
matter had been wound up, the time 
had not arrived for considering what 
advice we should tender to the Throne. 
That Report was only received a short 
time back; but we lost no time in ad- 
vising Her Majesty upon the subject. 
My hon. Friend will not be surprised if 
I include in my answer the other distin- 
guished persons to whom I have referred. 
Her Majesty has been greatly pleased 
to authorize us to offer to Sir Hercules 
Robinson the honour of the office of 
Privy Councillor, and Sir Hercules 
Robinson has accepted the offer. His 
acceptance has only been received this 
evening, and I need not say that the 
actual admission must be postponed for 
atime. Sir Evelyn Wood received some 
time ago the offer of the Governorship 
of Natal; but it did not enter into the 
views of that gallant officer, whose ser- 
vices and abilities we so warmly acknow- 
ledge, to accept that office. He has, 
however, been made, with the sanction 
of Her Majesty, a Major General in the 
Army, and Her Majesty has likewise 
authorized the grant to him of the Grand 
Cross of St. Michael and St. George. 
The great services of Sir Henry de 
Villiers, Chief Justice of the Cape, have 
also been acknowledged ; and Her Ma- 
jesty has offered to him, and he has 
accepted, the order of Knight Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George. 
It was impossible also for us not to take 
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into consideration the friendly actions, 
rendered in a spirit so manly and so 
intelligent, of President Brand, of the 
Orange Fres State; and Her Majesty 
authorized the Government to propose 
to President Brand that he should re- 
ceive the honorary distinction of the 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. We have to-day received Pre- 
sident Brand’s reply by telegraph. It 
is to this effect. He expresses his ap- 
preciation of the delicate and friendly 
offer, which he says it would be ungra- 
cious in him not to accept in the same 
spirit. There is, however, a temporary 
—I hope it can only be a temporary— 


impediment. On a former occasion, when | 
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Tuesday’s Division? He always under- 
stood that the reply to such a Division 
as that on the part of the Government 
was either to resign or to dissolve 
Parliament. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When I first 
saw this Question on the Paper it 
appeared to me, in the first place, to be 
ambiguous, and, secondly, alarming. 
It was ambiguous, because I was not at 
first sight aware to which of the two 
Divisions which occurred on Tuesday 
the right hon. and gallant Member 
referred to. He has been good enough 
to explain that ambiguity, and I am 
now left open to the full force of the 
alarm. I am afraid that the right hon. 


President Brand, having in another in-| and gallant Baronet will think me 


stance made himself legitimately useful | 


to a foreign Government, accepted an 


honour from the King of Portugal, the 


Representative Assembly of the Orange 
Free State passed a Resolution that the 
President was not, on a future occasion, 
to receive any foreign decoration without 
the sanction of the Volksraad. Presi- 
dent Brand, therefore, tells us he is not 
able to give effect to the wish of the 
Government at once; but that a special 
Session of the Volksraad will be held 
next month to consider the matter. Sub- 
ject to obtaining the leave of the Volks- 
raad, we understand that President 
Brand desires to accept the offer we have 
made him. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
May I ask if any honours have been 
conferred on those officers and men who 
so gallantly conducted the defence of 
the British garrisons in the Trans- 
vaal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There are cer- 
tain honours which will, or can be made 
known by my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers); but I conceive the Question 
now put to me to refer to honours for 
those services which are combined only 
with political purposes. 

Mr. CHILDERS: As I did not ex- 
pect the right hon. Baronet’s Question 
would be put, I shall feel obliged if he 
will give Notice of it for to-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH—THE 
RECENT DIVISION. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What course Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to pursue 
in consequence of the result of last 
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insensible to my Parliamentary duties. 
If he does think so, of course it is open 
to the right hon. and gallant Baronet to 
make any Motion in this House for the 
purpose of arousing my Colleagues and 
myself to a more just sense of the obliga- 
tions of the positions we hold; but at 
present I have no announcement to 
make to him on this subject. 


PARLIAMENT — RULES AND ORDERS 
OF THE HOUSE — THE HALF-PAST 
TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE—BLOCKING 
NOTICES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to ask a 


Question of the Speaker with respect to 
the Rules of the House. Yesterday he 


| handed in blocking Notices with regard 


to 10 Bills intended to be introduced 
that evening. Not seeing them on the 
Paper, he inquired and found that they 
had been omitted by a mistake of the 
printer. He wished to ask whether, 
considering that the printer had not 
made the same mistake with regard to 
a Bill he had given Notice of, he would 
have a right of reciprocity ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is perfectly true 
that through an inadvertence of the 
printer the mistake has been made to 
which the hon. Member refers. I am 
bound to say that the Notice given by 
the hon. Member was transmitted to the 

rinter in a very incomplete form, and 
r am not much surprised at the printer 
not having understood it. No Notice of 
opposition appearing through this acci- 
dent on the Paper, of course the Notice 
of opposition will have no vitality, and 
the Business will proceed in the usual 
way. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND. 


Srr MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice 
as to the affairs in Basutoland. The 
reference in Her Majesty’s Speech 
might lead to some apprehension as to 
the present condition of affairs there. 
It was, however, impossible to discuss 
the position until they were in possession 
of information of a somewhat later date 
than that at present in the hands of hon. 
Members. The last Papers were dated 
in July last, and he should like to ask 
the hon. Gentleman when any further 
Papers would be in the possession of 
hon. Members, and up to what date 
they would refer? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Papers pre- 
sented last Tuesday include Papers with 
reference to Basutoland; but I am 
afraid that even those Papers will not 
give such information respecting Ba- 
sutoland as will enable the right hon. 
Baronet to discuss the present position. 


THE ADDRESS—AMENDMENT OF 
MR. P. J. SMYTH. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. P. J. 
Smyth), Whether, having regard to the 
interest of the subject which he had at 
heart, and to the interests of the 
principles of self-government in Ireland, 
it was his intention to press his Amend- 
ment to the Address to a division ? 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH, in reply, said, 
that, so far as he was concerned, the 
object he had in view was fully at- 
tained by the more than patient hearing 
afforded to him on the previous day. 
So far as the object which he had at 
heart was concerned, he failed to see 
what good would be done by going to a 
division. It was no part of his policy 
to obstruct in any way Public Business, 
and, therefore, he did not wish to go toa 
division. The matter did not, however, 
rest with him, but with the House, and 
more especially with the hon. Member 
for Mayo. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
suggested that the Motion, if it was to 
be withdrawn, should be withdrawn at 
once, inasmuch as its presence on the 
Paper prevented reference being made 
to those that stood behind it. 
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VICE ROYALTY (IRELAND) BILL AND 
PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT REPEAL BILL, 


Mr. R. POWER asked, Whether the 
Government would still oppose the in- 
troduction of the Bill, of Poiich he had 
given Notice, with regard to the Irish 
Vice Royalty? ~ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I simply 
wanted the purport of the hon. Member’s 
Bill. If he will tell me privately what 
its nature is, probably we shall not 
oppose its introduction ; but it is rather 
a peculiar title, and I thought it desir- 
able the House should know something 
of what the Bill is. 

Mr. R. POWER: The object of the 
Bill is to abolish the Lord Lieutenancy 
as at present constituted. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary, Whether he would still refuse him 
the usual courtesy of bringing in the 
Bill, of which he had given Notice, for 
the amendment of the Coercion Act ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that with 
regard to that Bill, the hon. Member 
should be candidly informed that the 
first reading of it would be opposed by 
the Government. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o-Qror— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th February]—[See page 
133.] 


And which Amendment was, 


At the end of the Address, to add the words 
“And humbly to assure Her Majesty that, in 
the opinion of this House, the only efficacious 
remedy for the deplorable condition of Ireland 
is a readjustment of the political relation estab- 
lished between Great Britain and Ireland by 
the Act of Legislative Union of 1800.”—(Mr. 
P. J. Smyth.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That those 


words be there added.”’ 
Debate resumed. 
Mr. DAWSON said, he desired that 


opportunity of stating, in reply to some 
comments in Zhe Zimes leading article 
of that morning, that in his remarks 
the previous evening he had no inten- 
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tion of making light of the attempt upon 
the person of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. It was of too serious a charac- 
ter, and no one could reprobate more 
strongly than he any attack of such a 
character upon the right hon. Gentleman, 
or any attempt calculated to show him 
disrespect. The remarks he made were 
solely drawn forth by the very widespread 
belief that it did not bear the diabolical 
construction placed upon it. That 
brought him to the question of out- 
rages in Ireland; and in that connec- 
tion he complained of the wanton and 
unnecessary hardships inflicted upon 
some of the persons arrested under the 
Coercion Act. That was contrary to the 
Bill of Rights, which provided that too 
heavy bail or unnecessary punishment 
should not be inflicted upon any subject. 
If Englishmen were to be treated in a 
similar way, a state of things would 
arise which Ireland had never equalled. 
While making those remarks, he fa- 
voured the firm and proper administra- 
tion of the law in Ireland, That did 
not exist. Magistrates who were re- 
garded as Saxons administered the law 
in a vindictive manner; and those who 
were selected from amongst the people 
did not, generally speaking, administer 
it with sufficient firmness. He knew 
instances of that where “ popular ma- 
gistrates,’”’ as they were called, were 
afraid to act with the necessary firmness 
lest their action might be misunderstood. 
The Government should be answerable 
to Ireland for the nomination of its ma- 
gistrates. As Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
he wished to point out that he and his 
fellow members of the Municipal Cor- 
poration had no power or control what- 
ever over the police of that city, the 
force being entirely in the hands of the 
Government. The case was very dif- 
ferent in regard to the police of every 
city and municipal borough in England 
and Scotland. That state of affairs was 
owing to the Government under which 
the country was ruled. He complained 
that on the occasion of the street dis- 
turbances in Dublin the police were 
called out without the Executive having 
consulted the municipal authorities. He 
never felt so humbled in his life—[/augh- 
ter |—and that loud laughter on the part 
of the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
(Mr. Warton) spoke a vacant mind. 

e repeated, he never felt so humbled 
in his life as when, some time ago, he 
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accompanied the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
the Sheriff, and about 40 members of 
the Corporation as a deputation to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to ask him 
why they had not been consulted re- 
specting the measures that were adopted 
for quelling the riots in the city. The 
Lord Mayor of Dublin was a gentleman 
of gracious manner, and of a presence 
that would have commanded respect. 
Then, why was he not consulted? But 
they were told the Executive, and not 
the municipality, had power over the 
police. He asked, what would be the 
result of such a prmecern if a riot 
occurred in London, or any large town 
in this country? In the presence of two 
Englishmen, neither of whom had more 
than a very limited experience of Ire- 
land—one of them the hon. Member for 


Answer to Her 


‘Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone), and the 


right hon. Gentleman(Mr. W. E. Forster), 
who said the Corporation had no power 
to interfere, and that the Executive was 
altogether responsible—he asked dis- 
passionately, would the people of Leeds, 
represented by the hon. Member oppo- 
site, permit themselves to be treated in 
that manner? Would the people of 
England bear it? He said Irish insti- 
tutions had been reformed by English 
legislation; but they had been left 
devoid of all power, and the people 
were left hopelessly under a crushing 
and despotic rule of police, controlled 
by military officers, who rode on horse- 
back through the streets like plumed 
warriors. The police of Dublin were 
employed in hunting ‘ suspects” in 
other parts of the country, when they 
ought to be looking after breaches of 
the sanitary laws in that city. In Edin- 
burgh every constable of the 500 com- 
posing the Police Force of that city was 
a sanitary officer; whereas in Dublin 
the police were diverted from their 
municipal duties to act as spies, and 
passed by offences which were detri- 
mental to the health and the welfare of 
the inhabitants. They were a noble 
class of men, from whom he had on 
every occasion received courtesy and 
attention ; it was the system under which 
they were placed that he condemned. 
He knew that they were persecuted and 
muleted by a military rule that would 
searcely be borne by Her Majesty’s 
regiments ; and, in the interests of the 
peace and prosperity of the country, he 
urged that they should be put under 
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municipal control. The experience of 
centuries showed that the English House 
of Commons could not legislate for Lre- 
land with advantage; and why, he 
asked, should they persist in so hopeless 
and unsatisfactory an attempt? It was 
said that there was no practical propo- 
sition for giving Ireland the power of 
legislating for herself; but the example 
of the modus vivendi now happily work- 
ing in Austria and Hungary showed 
how a separate Assembly for conducting 
the affairs of each country could be com- 
bined with a common authority dealing 
with the common affairs of both coun- 
tries. It was a gross fallacy to treat 
Ireland in that argument as though it 
were as much a part of Great Britain 
as Yorkshire or Kent; and as long as 
they hugged that delusion to their 
bosoms, they would never reach a satis- 
factory sulution of the relations between 
the two countries. There was another 
difficulty which arose out of the differ- 
ences of race in Ireland. Many magis- 
trates hesitated to give a just verdict, 
to call a robber a robber, or a drunkard 
a drunkard, for fear that it should be 
thought that Saxon prejudice made them 
severe to the Irish race. It could not 
be just that English gentlemen, able to 
deal with English affairs with ability, 
but incompetent and ignorant in the 
affairs of Ireland, should have the power 
to plunge into more than Oriental gloom 
the Irish subjects of Her Majesty the 
Queen. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he de- 
sired to make only a brief contribution 
to the debate, not because he thought 
it of any use to argue the Irish Question 
before that Assembly, but in order to 
keep alive the ae of the Irish people 
against the nefarious Act of Union. He 
thought they should take occasion not at 
great length, but, at all events, in an 
emphatic manner, to declare again and 
again in that House and elsewhere their 
belief and determination that under this 
so-called Union the Irish people would 
never rest contented. He believed that 
the claim which they put forward in that 
respect would be won, and that their 
cause would triumph ; but it would not 
be won by speeches made in the House 
of Commons—it would be won by the 
foree of a whole series of circumstances 
working together to that end. It would 
be won because it was the cause of right 
and justice—because they claimed what 
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they were fairly entitled to. It would 
be won because there was no concession 
that was made in the direction of jus- 
tice or right that did not strengthen 
their hands and weaken those of their 
enemies. From time to time, as reform 
after reform was effected for Ireland in 
that House, the British Government and 
the British people seemed to nurse the 
delusion that the whole question was 
settled between Ireland and England, 
and it seemed to him that they had not 
got rid of that delusion up to the pre- 
sent day. When any little instalment 
of justice was offered to Ireland they 
were always told that the last grievance 
of their country had been redressed, and 
that an era of peace, goodwill, and 
prosperity was opening before them ; 
but that would never be the case until 
they went to the root of the difficulty 
between the two countries, which was 
the Irish National Question. He ac- 
knowledged that some useful measures 
had been passed — the Ballot Act was 
a good and useful Act, which had 
strengthened the Irish National Party, 
and enabled them to send true Members 
of Parliament to Westminster, instead 
of the shams who had represented them 
before. The Education Act was a ew 
Act; but the more they educated the Irish 
—_ the more they struck against the 
egislative Union between the two coun- 
tries. The education and intelligence of 
the people were working for them and 
their cause, and not against them. They 
had a very serious grievance in the mat- 
ter of franchise, and they were bound to 
have a redress of that grievance ; but 
when they got it their hands again would 
be strengthened, because every conces- 
sion in the direction of justice would 
strengthen the just cause of the Irish 
people. Still, even then, they would 
not rest and be contented—the river of 
Irish disaffection would never dry up 
until their just national claim had been 
recognized. It seemed to him that the 
English Government and the English 
Members and Ministers and the English 
people were entirely misled by the use 
of this word ‘‘Union.”’ There was no 
union between the countries—no union 
except a union of force. There was no 
union of hearts, there was no union of 
affection between the countries, and there 
never could be until the wrong that was 
done Ireland by that so-called Act of 
Union was undone. Now they had 80 
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years of the Act of Union ; and he asked 
any man in that House or out of it, was 
Ireland more united to England to-day 
in the respects he had mentioned than 
she was 80 years ago? Those 80 years 
were one long-continued series of oppres- 
sion and repressions. At the present 
day they had the National Leaders of the 
Irish people imprisoned, and yet they 
thought they had a Union between the 
two countries. The so-called Union of 
the two countries had been a hideous 
failure, and never could be anything 
else. The bare recital of the oppressive 
and atrocious Coercion Acts which had 
been passed for Ireland since the Act of 
Union was mournfully monotonous. He 
held in his hand a list of 25 Acts of a 
repressive character passed since 1831, 
and those were Acts passed by suc- 
cessive Liberal Governments. He ad- 
mitted the existence of an extreme Party 
in Ireland, as in every other country 
where discontent prevailed. Every day 
that justice was deferred the hands of 
the Separatist Party in Ireland were 
strengthened. The refusal of Eng- 
lish Ministers to do the act of justice 
required of them was all the more un- 
accountable that there were no difficul- 
ties in the way which could not be 
adjusted—which had not, in fact, been 
adjusted in the case of other countries. 
In every part of the world except in 
Ireland—even in Russia, as the corre- 
spondence of Zhe Times the other day 
showed — Englishmen were ready to 
honour and commend such patriotic as- 
= as were now expressed by the 
rish Nationalist Party. Their eyes were 
blinded to all claims of right and jus- 
tice when those claims came to their 
own doors. No doubt, on the present 
occasion, as on former occasions, the 
Government could produce two or three 
denationalized Irishmen to delare that 
all was right and well in Ireland ; but it 
was time that the Government should be 
able to set the true value upon state- 
ments of that kind. All was not well in 
Ireland. It had no peace, no prosperity, 
and never would until the National 
Question was satisfactorily settled. Re- 
spect for law and order would never 
revail until that time, because then the 
aw would be made by Irishmen in the 
capital of their own country. People 
talked about dismemberment of the 
Empire; but was not Ireland a portion 
of the Empire before the Act of Union 
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was passed? Geography, they were 
told, forbade the separation ; but if that 
argument was pressed France might to- 
morrow claim to annex Germany, or 
vice versd. The claim of the Irish 
people was not for total separation be- 
tween the two countries. They claimed 
but the restoration of that Parliament 
which gave true peace and prosperity 
to their country, and which English 
jealousy and greed destroyed by the 
most foul and fraudulent means. The 
hands of England could never appear 
clean in that matter, and the Irish 

eople would never condone the offence. 
t was vain for English Ministers to 
expect that the national feeling of Ire- 
land would pass away. It was not pass- 
ing away, it was growing stronger every 
day, and the rising generation of Ireland 
at present would enforce it as boldly 
and courageously as their fathers. The 
history of the connection between the 
two countries proved that the British 
Parliament was not a Parliament upon 
which the Irish people could rely or 
trust. The Representatives of Ireland 
were contending day after day for re- 
forms, and day after day they were over- 
whelmed by British majorities. The 
Church Act and the Land Act might 
appear to be very good ; but they might 
depend upon it that until the national 
feeling of Ireland was satisfied they 
would have no peace in that House or 
out of it from Ireland. He knew there 
was little use in pressing the matter 
upon the attention of Parliament now, 
they would be voted down by an obe- 
dient majority ; but the resources of real 
civilization—not the resources of force 
and barbarism—were upon the side of 
the Irish people, and certain was he that 
they would yet prove triumphant. 

Mr. MOLLOY wished to remind the 
House that the Prime Minister, another 
important Member of the Government, . 
and many hon. Members on the Minis- 
terial side of the House, had promised 
at various times to consider any practical 
proposals for Home Rule that might be 
brought forward, and he trusted that 
those hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
would now keep their word. It was 
the common opinion that the cry of 
Home Rule was raised simply for pur- 
poses of obstruction, and that it was a 
vague demand which had never been 
formulated in precise terms. But that 
was not so. In listening to the speech 
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of the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
P. J. Smyth) yesterday, he was surprised 
that he gave no definition of the ques- 
tion of Home Rule. Looking back 
through the records of the House, he 
was reminded that during the time of 
the late Mr. Butt a National Convention, 
representing every department and class 
of Irish life, was called together in 
Dublin, and at that assembly a definite 
shape was given to the demand for self- 
government for Ireland. To those who 
were constantly complaining that the 
Representatives of Ireland had never 
given any definition of Home Rule, he 
might reply that at that Convention the 
schemes prepared did not propose in 
any way to interfere with the Preroga- 
tives of the Crown. Whatever Preroga- 
tives the Crown had with respect to Ire- 
land under the Constitution would remain 
identically the same were an Irish Par- 
liament sitting in Dublin, except that 
in regard to all questions connected 
with the internal affairs of Ireland she 
would be guided by her Irish Ministers, 
and not by her English Ministers as at 
present. Secondly, as regarded the Im- 
perial Parliament, that Parliament would 
retain supreme control in all Imperial 
affairs, the jurisdiction in all interna- 
tional transactions, questions of peace 
and war, the government of our Colonies 
and Dependencies, the Army, Navy, and 
commerce of the Empire. The Imperial 
Parliament would also levy Imperial as 
distinguished from local taxes. Ireland 
would be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament, not necessarily by Members 
of her own Parliament, and would have 
a voice on questions affecting the Em- 
pire, but would not take part in any 
questions connected with the internal 
affairs of England and Scotland. The 
Trish Parliament, under the Home Rule 
definition, would have supreme control 
of the internal affairs of Ireland, the 
jurisdiction, including education, agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures, and 
public works, Courts of Justice, the 
magistrature, the Post Office, and all 
other details of Irish business and Irish 
national life. As things were, Parlia- 
ment was overwhelmed with work, and 
it was impossible to overtake the arrears 
of legislation. In every Session there 
was a striking contrast between the pro- 
mises in the Queen’s Speech and the 
achievements of the Session. In the 
meantime works of public utility in Ire- 
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land had to be sacrificed because the 
necessary Bills could not be passed 
through the Parliament sitting in Lon- 
don. He could not understand why, 
considering the utter inability of Parlia- 
ment to transact the Business that 
pressed upon it, every hon. Gentleman 
should not be prepared to say to Irish- 
men—*‘‘ Yes, take all this, and leave us 
to carry out the work of this country.” 
The question would be brought forward 
more formally during the Session; and 
he hoped his statement of what was 
claimed by Home Rulers would enable 
many English Gentlemen to deal with 
the subject not as one brought forward 
from improper motives, but as a question 
embodying a real demand of the Irish 
people, which must be conceded sooner 
or later, and which would increase in 
gravity every day that it was delayed. 
At present the matter was in the hands 
of men who might be said to be moderate 
and reasonable in their demand; delay 
would take it out of their hands and put 
it into the charge of men who were 
neither moderate nor reasonable. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he held that 
nothing would more quickly secure con- 
tentment, prosperity, and respect for 
law and order in Ireland than the grant- 
ing to the Irish people of their just 
demand to administer their own internal 
affairs, which, he said, simply meant 
the making of their own local laws 
and the administration of their local 
taxes. As things were, if a small rail- 
way, which would cost £40,000 or 
£50,000, were projected, an enormous 
expense had to be incurred in bringing 
engineers, solicitors, and witnesses to 
London, and in paying London counsel, 
and then the matter was probably decided 
by half-a-dozen gentlemen totally igno- 
rant of the wants of the district, and 
probably altogether unacquainted with 
Ireland. Asan example of the way in 
which Ireland was taxed by the Impe- 
rial Parliament he instanced the fact 
that in 1854, when the duty on spirits 
in Ireland was 3s. 4d. a-gallon and the 
duty in England was 7s. 8d. a-gallon, 
they took one jump and raised it in Ire- 
land to 10s., whilst in the rich and 
prosperous country of England they 
only advanced it to the same sum. This 
was a gross injustice, and a succession 
of such injustices had made the people 
of Ireland determined never to cease 
their efforts until that country had be- 
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come a Nation instead of a Province. 
They had no objection to join England 
in an honourable federation, and to let 
all Imperial questions be settled by the 
House; but they did object to having 
Irish laws made by Englishmen, or, 
indeed, by any body of men in the world 
except Irishmen—by an Irish Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the Land Act, 
even its strongest supporters would 
admit it had many drawbacks. He 
considered that the provision made for 
leaseholders was entirely insufficient, 
and that all leases which had contracted 
the tenant out of the benefits of the Act 
of 1870 ought to have been set aside. 
The Arrears Clause was likewise imper- 
fect, because it left arrears which the 
tenants were wholly unable to pay to 
hang like a millstone round their necks. 
Greater facilities ought to have been 

iven for the purchase of farms; and 
in regard to the poor labourers, it ought 
to have been made compulsory on the 
landlords or the tenants to build cottages 
for them. Notwithstanding all its draw- 
backs and all that had been said against 
it, he was still very thankful for the 
Bill. It had made many happy homes 
in Ireland. The days of the rack-renter 
and the exterminator were gone for 
ever. A man was secure now as long 
as he paida fairrent. He was thankful 
for the Bill for more than its intrinsic 
value, because he believed that if it had 
not been for the passing of that Bill 
they would have had in one-half of his 
country rebellion as serious as that of 
1798 against the acts of the landlords. 
The people would not have sat quietly 
by and allowed their countrymen to be 
banished from their homes, as the 
would have been but for the Bill. The 
Bill had prevented revolt and had 
brought peace to the country. A great 
deal had been said against the Bill. 
The country was passing through a great 
crisis, but he believed they were at the 
beginning of an era of prosperity ; and 
if the Government could do something 
for the leaseholders—pass a Bill to pro- 
vide the labourers with decent homes, 
and legislate liberally with regard to 
the tenants’ arrears—contentment would 
be restored to the country. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH said, that if it 
were convenient that that debate should 
close, he should be happy to withdraw 
the Amendment. [Cries of ‘‘ No!” from 
the Irish Members. | 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if there is an 
indisposition to allow the Amendment 
to be withdrawn, of course I can only 
express my regret at that indisposition. 
I do so not because I am adverse to the 
discussion my hon. Friend has raised. 
not because the subject introduced yes- 
terday in so excellent a spirit, and with 
so much eloquence, is unworthy of our 
attention, but because I think that, re- 
commended as it is by him, it is en- 
titled to discussion and effectual dis- 
cussion; but that effectual discussion 
cannot, as he has justly recognized, be 
had upon this occasion. There is no 
mode of preventing the progress of 
Business whieh can compare in efficacy 
with that of insisting that all possible 
subjects shall be discussed at one and 
the same time. My hon. Friend wishes 
to relieve us from that difficulty by at 
least withdrawing one most important 
subject which formed the topic of his 
speech yesterday. But, unfortunately, 
he is not to be permitted to do so; and, 
that being the state of affairs, I wish to 
say a very few words upon that subject 
itself, for the Government are not willing 
to be responsible for the indefinite pro- 
longation of this debate, when it is so con- 
founded with other matters that it can 
reach no definite issue; and, upon the 
other hand, they are unwilling to appear 
by silence insensible either to the claims 
of my hon. Friend or to the claims of 
the matter which he has introduced. 
With regard to the question of the ex- 
tension of local government in Ireland, 
it was a matter of great pain to us to 
find that owing to the impediments 
thrown in our way last Session we were 
unable to persevere with a measure of 
local government for Ireland, of which 
we had given Notice of our intention 
and desire to introduce. We attach the 
greatest value to the extension, perhaps 
I ought to say to the establishment, of 
local government in that country. We 
believe that one of the great evils under 
which the country labours is the want of 
local administration and of centraliza- 
tion of authority. We believe that the 
state of Ireland never can be satisfactory 
until its people have acquired and 
learned by practice those powers of local 
government which have proved so bene- 
ficial in other quarters of this Kingdom. 
Moreover, we believe that where the 
Irish people have had the opportunity, 
within a limited range, of giving proof 
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of their powers and qualities and capa- 
bilities for local government, as they 
have done under the Poor Law Act, 
and through some other channels, they 
have demonstrated, if, indeed, anyone 
has been disposed to doubt it, their per- 
fect capacity for the discharge of such 
duties. But that is treating of the sub- 
ject of purely local administration. The 
Motion of my hon. Friend embraces 
other matters of wider scope, and what 
I have to say upon that subject is that 
even the short discussion which we have 
had to-night indicates many of the diffi- 
culties which the House will find in its 
way when it comes to deal seriously 
with that matter. Seriously, I am afraid 
it cannot be dealt with on this occasion. 
But the difficulties which will surround 
it.when it comes to be dealt with have 
come to the surface in even this brief 
debate. Two hon. Members, who belong 
to what is known in Ireland as the 
Popular Party, have spoken to-night, and 
both of them are entitled to the respect of 
this House—namely, the hon. Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Molloy) and 
the hon. Member for the county of 
Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan). Both re- 
commend that arrangements should be 
made to enable an Irish Legislative 
Body to deal with Irish affairs, and 
both declare their adhesion to the prin- 
ciple of the preservation of the integrity 
of the Empire, and their desire that Im- 
perial questions should continue to be 
treated in an Imperial Parliament in 
which Ireland should be represented. 
As far as their general declarations go, 
I do not think that any exception can 
justly be taken to them; but, at the 
same time, these hon. Members have 
shown how differently they construe the 
words which they themselves have used. 
I will not undertake to say to what deci- 
sion this House might arrive, provided a 
eee were before it, under which the 
ocal affairs of Ireland could be, by some 
clear and definite line, separated from 
the Imperial affairs of Ireland; but I 
must remind those hon. Gentlemen that 
when they say that they object to having 
any laws made for Ireland excepting by 
a Parliament sitting in Ireland, they 
also say that laws affecting Imperial in- 
terests are to be made here, and that those 
laws affecting Imperial interests would 
be laws for Ireland, just as much as 
laws touching only the local affairs. I 
am afraid that even those two hon. Gen- 
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tlemen are involved in almost hopeless 
contradiction—[Mr. O’Suttrvan: Not 
at all.]—well, that is a matter of opi- 
nion, and I say it without any intention 
to give offence—in the construction they 
assign to language which they join in 
using. The hon. Member for King’s 
County quoted, as an authority, the de- 
clarations made at a meeting held in 
Dublin, in which it was fully laid down 
that this House, as a branch of the Im- 
perial Parliament, was still to make pro- 
vision for the discharge of the claims 
and obligations to the public credit or 
for the defence of the country, and for 
the maintenance of every Imperial esta- 
blishment. But the hon. Member for 
King’s County having quoted those de- 
clarations, the hon. Member for Limerick, 
while appearing to second him, loudly 
complained that this Parliament, in ful- 
filling that very duty in making provi- 
sion for the wants of the country, had 
legislated on the subject of the internal 
duty leviable upon Irish spirits on the 
mee et of requiring the people of Ire- 
and to pay the same rate of duty upon 
a given commodity as they called upon 
the people of England and Scotland to 
pay. [Mr. O’Suriivan: The poor coun- 
try and the rich one.| The poor country 
and the rich one? The hon. Gentleman 
shows that down to a certain date the 
Parliament of this country had been con- 
tent to give to the people of Ireland the 
privilege—if it be a privilege—of drink- 
ing spirits at a much less duty than had 
been levied on the people of England 
and Scotland. But the hon. Gentleman 
well knows that that principle of finan- 
cial preference to the people of Ireland 
was associated with a system of civil 
and religious inequality, and with the 
denial of political privilege; and the 
hon. Gentleman, if he understands, as I 
hope he does, the principle of liberty, 
must know that equal responsibility for 
meeting the burdens of the State is 
essential to and inseparable from the 
establishment of equal political rights. 
But I am now referring, not to the merits 
of the question, but to the evident con- 
tradiction that arises as between two 
hon. Gentlemen—between the first, who 
admits the full authority of this Parlia- 
ment to deal with the question of taxa- 
tion necessary for the discharge of Im- 
perial obligations, and to meet the 
wants of the Imperial Government; and 
the other Gentleman, who complains 
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that these Imperial purposes are, under | and to the hon. Member who preceded 


the laws of 
met by equal contributions upon the 
consumption of the same article in the 
different countries. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : TheAct of Union 
expressly declares that there shall be a 
difference in the scale of the taxation of 
the two countries. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gentle- 
man may remind me of the Act of 
Union. If I were to remind him of the 
Act of Union, and the various matters 
declared in the Act of Union with which 
subsequent Parliaments have dealt, with 
the assistance of the hon. Gentleman, I 
think he would not be disposed to urge 
that as a decision of binding authority. 
But I wish to point, not merely to acon- 
tradiction which illustrated the difficulty 
of the case, but I wish to point out this 
-—that neither they, nor so far as I know 
Mr. Butt before them, nor so far as 
I know Mr. O’Connell before him, ever 
distinctly explained in anintelligible and 
practicable form the manner in which 
the real knot of this question was to be 
untied. The principle upon which the 
hon. Members propose to proceed is 
this—that purely Irish matters should be 
dealt with by a purely Irish Authority, 
and that purely Imperial matters should 
be dealt with by an Imperial Chamber 
in which Ireland is to be represented. 
But they have not told us by what 
authority it is to be determined what 
matters, when taken one by one, are 
Irish, and what matters are Imperial.) 
Until, Sir, they lay before this House a 
plan in which they go to the very bottom 
of that subject, and give us to under- 
stand in what manner that division of 
jurisdiction is to be accomplished, the 
practical consideration of this subject 
cannot really be arrived at, and, for my 
own part, I know not how any effective 
judgment upon it can be pronounced. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the 
hon. Member’s proposal, of this I am 
well convinced, that neitlter this House 
of Commons, nor any other that may. 
succeed it, will at any time assent to any 
measure by which the one paramount 
Central Authority necessary for holding 
together in perfect union and compact- 
ness this great Empire can possibly be 
either in ys greatest or slightest degree 





impaired.} We are not to depart from 
that principle ; and what I put to the 


arliament, required to be | him, is this—that their first duty to us 


and their first duty to themselves, their 
first obligation in the prosecution of the 
purpose which they have in view— 
namely, of securing the management of 
purely Irish affairs by Irish hands—is to 
ee out to us by what authority and 
y what instrument affuirs purely Irish 
are to be divided and distinguished, in 
order that they may be appropriately 
and separately dealt with, as to what 
they call internal from those Imperial 
affairs and interests which they have 
frankly admitted must remain in the 
hands of the Imperial Parliament. Well, 
Sir, I do not pretend myself to advance 
this discussion towards a practical issue, 
because it is upon those who are dis- 
posed to raise the discussion that I 
must make the call that I now make— 
not for the purposes of this present 
debate, for I believe there is no advan- 
tage, but considerable disadvantage, in 
its continuance ; but in order to let them 
understand, though we give full credit 
to their loyalty of purpose, that they 
shall give us a clear explanation as to 
the mode in which that vital matter is 
to be determined. Who is to say what 
purposes are Imperial? Who is to 
determine the circumscription within 
which the Irish authority is to have final 
control? In the course of the argu- 
ments which they used, the hon. Mem- 
bers referred to the case of Finland in 
its relation to Russia. That case, how- 
ever, affords no practical illustration of 
this matter. It would be just as rational 
for hon. Gentlemen to quote the case 
of the Channel Islands; and I must re- 
mind the hon. Members that though we 
have sometimes interfered with the 
Customs duties of the Isleof Man, we 
have never, certainly in my recollection, 
interfered with the legislation of the 
Channel Islands. There a wholesome 
development is given to the principles of 
local government, and no practical in- 
convenience is felt. I take it that the 
case as between Russia and Finland is 
not very different from that as between 
Great Britain and the Channel Islands. 
Another case which was laid before us 
was that of Austria and Hungary. I 
am not an authority with reference to 
the rather difficult and complex question 
relating to Austria and Hungary. 
fully grant that the magnitude of that 
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lopment and explanation of that case, 
show that it affords a precedent for us, 
you occupy, so far, a ground on which 
you can take your stand in the argument. 
I have heard it alleged that the great 
and paramount difficulty of the question 
to which J have just referred—namely, 
the defining of divided authority—is 
attained in the case of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire by a reference of the 
matter to the personal authority of the 
Sovereign. Well, if that be so, am I 
to understand that it is the proposal of 
those Members of the House who have 
taken the views I am referring to that 
the personal authority of the Sovereign 
in this country is to decide the question 
as to what subjects are to be referred to 
the Parliament of Ireland, and what 
subjects are to be referred to the Im- 
perial Parliament? If that is the 
doctrine held, you are immediately in- 
volved in a dilemma more hopeless than 
any that has yet presented itself. Either 
the Sovereign is to decide on the autho- 
rity of responsible Ministers or upon 
personal will and opinion. If the de- 
cision is to be made on the authority of 
responsible Ministers, then on which 
responsible Ministers—those of Great 
Britain, or those of Ireland? Evidently 
you would not consent to giving the 
responsible Ministers of Great Britain 
the power of drawing a distinction which 
involves most vital, difficult, and delicate 
questions of the subject. If you say, 
‘“‘No, we shall have nothing to do with 
responsible Ministers for the one country 
or the other,” then I say you are in a 
greater difficulty still, because if in the 
highest and nicest matters of govern- 
ment you are going to set up the personal 
responsibility of the Sovereign, apart 
from the advice of responsible Ministers, 
you are at once proposing a revolution 
in this country more profound than you 
need bring about by the establishment 
of any form of government whatsoever. 
With regard to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
on the Land Act,I am sorry it is im- 
possible to pursue the discussion of all 
these subjects. It is desired to debate 
the conduct of the Government in the 
administration of Ireland. It is desired 
to debate—and, in a measure, I cannot 
wonder at it, though the circumstances 
are not favourable—the operation of the 
Land Act. Why do hon. Members insist 
upon mixing with the subject a very 
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great and difficult matter—and from 
what I have even now said I think it will 
be admitted the question is difficult as 
well as great—why do they insist on 
having all these matters mixed up? I 
am inclined to hope that they will allow 
this matter to be reserved for future con- 
sideration. I would venture, however, 
to press this upon them—that while I 
express myself favourable to the intro- 
duction, rightly understood, of local go- 
vernment in Ireland, as to the purpose 
they have in view, they cannot take the 
first, the most preliminary step, until they 
have produced a plan and set forth the 
machinery by which they mean to decide 
between Imperial and local questions, 
and so to give satisfaction to Members 
of this House upon the first and most 
paramount duty—namely, to maintain 
the supremacy of the Imperial authority 
for every practical purpose relating to 
the interests of this great Empire. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
was probably the first time a responsible 
Minister of the Crown—certainly the 
Prime Minister—had really shown a 
desire to grapple with the difficulties of 
the question of self-government for Ire- 
land. Without pretending that he was 
able to give a complete answer to all the 
right hon. Gentleman’s contentions, he 
wished to indicate the mode in which 
the difficulties the right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested could be solved. The 
nearest analogy between what the late 
Mr. Butt had asked for and an existing 
Government was to be found in the case 
of America. There there was a Supreme 
Government, with a number of State Go- 
vernments, each of which was supreme 
within the borders of its own State. 
Questions arose as to what matters were 
really matter for each State and what for 
the General Government alone, and those 
questions were determined by a decision 
of the Supreme Court. It was objecte” 
to Mr. Butt’s proposal that in this coun. 
try we had no written Constitution, and 
therefore it was impossible to decide 
all those questions that might arise as 
matters of law. But if Parliament gave 
the Irish people self-government in 
matters in which it was admitted they 
ought to have self-government that could 
be defined in a Bill, and they could 
easily define the majority of matters 
which would come before an Irish Par- 
liament. It was said, that notwithstand- 
ing, a contest might arise between the 
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two countries as to what was Imperial 
and what was local; but to seize upon 
such a contingency as an excuse for 
denying to the Irish people the most 
ordinary rights of self-government was 
not statesmanship—it was tyranny, and 
worse than tyranny. But what was the 
complete answer to these objections, and 
what were the debatable questions which 
were likely to arise if they once separated 
Imperial affairs from local affairs? The 
British Parliament would still control 
the Army and Navy, the whole of the 
Imperial taxation, her relations with 
foreign Powers, and everything of the 
greater kind of Business which was now 
discharged in the House. That being 
so, if any question between the two Par- 
liaments must be decided, then in the 
last result it would be decided by the 
force of the majority. Establishing a 
local legislation in Ireland would in no 
way diminish the power of the Crown in 
that country. The Sovereign would have 
just as many soldiers in Ireland as she 
had now. [‘ No!” and“ Less!”’] She 
would still have as many ships round the 
coast, and have the same right of rais- 
ing taxes for the support of the Empire ; 
and in case there was a rebellion, the 
Government could put it down, as they 
said they had put down rebellion now. 
These were not real objections, that could 
be urged in a serious spirit and with the 
authority and under the responsibility 
of an Executive Government, but were 
objections which had been put forward 
to relieve an Executive Government of 
that which it was their duty to do— 
namely, to consider the condition of 
Ireland. If the right hon. Gentleman 
turned his mind to the solution of the 
difficulty—and surely the responsibility 
was his—he would find that it was very 
easy, in looking at this question, to 
magnify those difficulties, and raise up 
such a barrier against the solution of 
them that they would never make any 
progress in peace and harmony between 
the two countries. That was the reason 
of his deprecating any continuation of 
that discussion, and he would ask his 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Resolution 
without putting it to adivision. It wasa 
great subject, and should not be touched 
upon in aslipshod manner. The great- 
est difficulty of all was amongst Ivish- 
men themselves. They did not suffi- 
ciently define what they wanted. There 
was, doubtless, a Party of complete 
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separation, which had lately come to the 
front in a way disastrous to Ireland, and 
thrown back her progress for such a time 
as none of them would see regained. 
There were others who wished to see 
Ireland under the Constitution of the 
time of Grattan; but that was not a 
scheme which commended itself to the 
great Convention in Ireland, which for- 
mulated those principles which had been 
explained by the Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Molloy). Until the Irish 
came to some conclusion for themselves, 
how could they expect other people to 
come to a decision ? He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would accept the respon- 
sibility put upon him by his Office, and 
make an effort to improve the govern- 
ment of Ireland in such a manner as 
would release her from that system of 
centralization which had been her curse 
ever since the Union. They would accept 
whatever was offered in a good spirit. 
If they were not at once to be allowed to 
manage the whole of their own affairs, let 
them have an opportunity of managing 
some of them. Giving the Irish people 
the opportunity of using their own go- 
verning powers and faculties at home 
would, as the late Mr. Butt predicted, do 
much to sustain the integrity of the Em- 
pire, and do that which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself most desired—not 
separate the two countries, but to unite 
them, not in hate, but in bonds of peace 
and love. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he could not 
but think that the Prime Minister, like 
the majority of English and Scotch 
speakers on this subject, was uncon- 
sciously led away by the fallacy which 
was known as the fallacy of objections 
—that was to say, that while they saw 
clearly all the possible objections to the 
granting of the Irish national demand, 
they closed their eyes to the immensely 
stronger objections to the maintenance 
of the present system. The right hon. 
Gentleman challenged the Irish Mem- 
bers to produce a precise Constitution 
showing that no possible danger could 
accrue to the Imperial authority in con- 
sequence of granting national self-go- 
vernment to Ireland. But the right hon. 
Gentleman must know that it was not 
only not in the power of the Irish Party 
to comply with the demand, but it was 
not in the power of any body of men to 
frame a Constitution containing within 
itself an unanswerable reply to every 
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ossible objection. It would not be 
vificult to prove that a greater jumble 
of inconsistencies was never put together 
since the time of the Roman Republic 
than the extraordinary, yet workable, 
Constitution under which the British 
Empire had managed to get along. The 
idea of a House of Lords empowered to 
throw out everything passed by the 
House of Commons, and a House of 
Commons empowered to disagree with 
everything passed by the House of 
Lords, and a Sovereign empowered to 
disagree with anything passed by both, 
was one which could not be supported by 
anyone who understood logic. If there 
were objections to the granting of na- 
tional self-government for Ireland, there 
was an irresistible array of objections 
to the continuance of the existing re- 
lations between both countries. Until 
there was a complete grant of national 
self-government to Ireland, the Irish 
people within the British Empire and 
without it would think of nothing else 
but how to obtain it. There would not 
be a question raised in the House, there 
would not be a question submitted to the 
constituencies in which Irish influence 
was to be found, there would not bea 
question of foreign trade or commerce 
started which should not be made the 
occasion of pressing the Irish demand 
upon the knowledge and attention of 
the British Parliament. If instead of 
being at the end of seven centuries of 
British domination they were only at 
its threshold, they should continue the 
battle through the same period, aye, and 
if necessary, for 20 centuries, until they 
obtained national self-government for 
Ireland. To refuse all concessions in 
that direction, and to compel the people 
of Ireland to beg on their knees for 
every reform in their social condition, 
was a mode of proceeding which the in- 
domitable pride of the Irish people would 
never tolerate. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman governed Ireland by coercion 
during the duration of his Ministry, he 
would leave the Irish problem to his 
successors, and if his successors took up 
his mode of dealing with the question, 
they, in turn, would hand it over to their 
successors. Let them, on the other hand, 
grant a small instalment of self-go- 
vernment to Ireland, and they would 
see that the more they granted the better. 
He was not an advocate of separation. 
He was not such a fool to Irish inte- 
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rests as to advocate any such thing. 
The brains and blood of Irishmen had 
been used to so large an extent in the 
building up of this Empire, that he 
would for ever be unwilling to hand 
over the total result of the successes of 
his countrymen to their English and 
Scotch Friends. They intended to have 
self-government for Ireland, and they 
intended to do all in their power to go- 
vern their English and Scotch Friends 
into the bargain. He advocated Union 
between the countries, but only on con- 
dition that the Irish people should get 
self-government. As the Irish Party in 
that House gradually came to under- 
stand the vast powers at their disposal 
—powers vastly more effective than mere 
stupid obstruction could ever be—their 
wishes would be listened to with greater 
respect than now. Of course, the Irish 
were all potential Separatists. Better 
separation ten thousand times than the 
present system. Therefore, they im- 
pressed upon the Imperial Government 
the absolute necessity of going some 
way to satisfy their demands. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked of local self-go- 
vernment in Ireland. Suppose he intro- 
duced local county government into Ire- 
land. Let him introduce county govern- 
ment into Ireland within the broad 
limits he was about to introduce it in 
England. Thirty-two Irish County Boards 
taken together would be found to be 
nearly an Irish National Parliament. 
You could not give half-an-inch of local 
government in Ireland without having 
to go the whole way. He (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
was opposing the Liberal Party bit- 
terly, but he was notopposing Liberalism. 
Let no man take him for a Tory. Let no 
Conservative imagine that because they 
were working with them in defence of 
their national rights they were going 
into the Tory camp. They were, they 
trusted, perfectly free and fair in their 
political convictions. They believed in 
men, not in measures. If ever a Party 
threw away its powers and chances with 
a stupidity unparalleled, it was the Tory 
Party. During the six quiet years that 
preceded the return of the Liberal Party 
to Office, the Tories might have easily 
settled the Land Question; and they 
were now suffering, not only for their 
sloth, but for their contempt of Mr. Butt 
and his Friends. He believed the Prime 
Minister was not a Liberal in his action, 
neither did he believe he was a Tory. 
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Yet he believed he belonged to the type 
of destructive statesmen. In conclusion, 
he believed their own efforts, and the 
efforts of their brethren in England and 
other lands, would make the practical ob- 
jectionsto the present system of Irish go- 
vernment more and more clearevery day. 

Mr. EWART said, that in common 
with all who heard or who read the 
speech of the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment (Mr. P. J. Smyth), he 
admired and must bear his testimony to 
its eloquence. While differing in the 
main from the hon. Gentleman, he 
agreed with many of the observations 
that had been made as to the injustice 
with which Ivish industry was dealt with 
200 years ago, and when many laws 
were on the Statute Book which now 
appeared harsh and severe, but which 
had long been repealed. But Irishmen 
could do no good in moodily grieving 
over the past. If one side found fault 
with the means by which the Union 
was carried in 1800, the other side would 
remember the Rebellion of 1798, and 
many events which precededit. It must 
be admitted on both sides that there was 
a good deal to be forgotten. In national 
matters, as in commercial matters, there 
should be a Statute of Limitations— 
[‘*No!”]—and surely 80 years were 
sufficient for that purpose. Not only 
Ireland, but perhaps every country, had 
something to forget. Most assuredly the 
principles of the Amendment did not 
revail over a large part of Ireland. 

e felt bold to assert that, if it were 
possible to put the question without 
terrorism to the people of Ireland, a 
majority would hold by the Union. He 
said that notwithstanding that the larger 
roportion of the Irish Members be- 
onged to the Home Rule Party; but 
the issues were different. The question 
on which they were returned was not 
that of separation, but of the land; on 
which question he admitted they had the 
sympathy and support of many who dis- 
agreed with them on the Land Question. 
He confessed that he read with much 
regret two speeches lately delivered on 
the subject of Ireland; one by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), 
who much exaggerated the extent of the 
sympathy he had referred to; the other 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), when 
both conceded the principle of Home 
Rule, which was another name for 
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separation. As to the question of letting 
Ireland go, as the hon. Baronet put it, 
there would be two parties to consider ; 
and he would ask, was the House pre- 
pared to abandon the loyal portion of 
Treland, not only in the North, but in 
other parts of Ireland? He did not 
wish to impart any heat into the debate ; 
but, after such utterances from English 
Members below the Gangway, he might 
tellthe House that the loyalistsof Ireland 
were prepared to defend the legislative 
Union with their lives. They regarded 
it as the charter of their liberty, the 
means by which they attained their 
present prosperity. It was his firm be- 
lief that if a poll were taken of the 
people of Ireland, without peril to them, 
it would be found that they would hold 
to the Union. Ireland had no special 
grievance. On the contrary, she had 
been petted and, he might say, spoiled 
for the last 50 years, until, at the pre- 
sent moment, she had Land Laws more 
favourable to the tenants than any other 
part of the Kingdom, or of any other 
country in the world, and more than 
her fair share of representation, and a 
larger share than she was entitled to, 
having regard to numbers, intelligence, 
and wealth, of the attention of the Legis- 
lature of the Empire. The loyalists of 
Ireland would never consent to give up 
their position as an integral part of that 
great Assembly to take their place in 
that of a tenth-rate one. He admitted 
that there was much wrong in the state 
of Ireland; but her position was much 
better than when the Union took place. 
He was sorry to say that, for want of 
industry, combined with sobriety, thrift, 
and contentment, her prosperity was 
not so great as it might be. She had 
been deluded by so-called patriots, who 
had given her no rest. What was 
the cause of the greater prosperity of 
Ulster than of other parts of Ireland? 
It was not that Ulster had a better 
soil or a better climate; on the con- 
trary, Ulster was inferior in both 
those respects. It was because the 
people of Ulster were industrious, sober, 
thrifty, and contented. He hoped that 
the residents in other parts of Ireland 
would see the uselessness, he might say 
childishness, of the struggle in which 
they were engaged. They might as well 
ask for a restoration of the Heptarchy as 
for a repeal of the Union, or for Home 
Rule, which meant the same thing. He 
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wished the Home Rule Party would see 
that, and join with the other Members 
from Ireland in endeavouring to find 
means to secure peace to Ireland, and in 
endeavouring to develop her resources, 
and then their efforts would be sure to 
to successful. 

Mr. PLUNKET wished to say for 
himself, and as an Irish Representative, 
that he was devoted to the continuance 
of the Union between the two countries, 
and he was, therefore, opposed to any 
infraction or any revision whatever of 
the Act of Parliament upon which that 
Union rested. He also wished to say 
that he took down words which fell from 
the Prime Minister, and which he had 
heard with the greatest suprise and 
regret. He might have misunderstood 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but he could 
only say he paid the greatest attention 
to the language used, and he could 
put no other construction upon it than 
this—that it was really an invitation to 
Irish Members, if they chose, to re-open 
the question of Home Rule. He would 
not now for one moment enter into any 
argument upon thatsubject. He agreed 
with much that had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Belfast (Mr. 
Ewart). The words he used expressed 
feelings shared by every loyal man in 
Ireland. [‘‘No, no!” ] He meant of 
every man who was loyal to the present 
system of the Imperial legislation con- 
trolling the affairs of Ireland as well as 
of the rest of the United Kingdom and 
the Empire. It was a most dangerous 
thing to hold up a signal for a renewal 
of that agitation which in the last Par- 
liament—and, so far as he knew, in 
every preceding Parliament in the cen- 
tury—had been steadily resisted by both 
of the great Parties in the Imperial 
House of Commons. He said again that 
he did not wish to enter at all into this 
debate. He merely desired to call at- 
tention to the words of the Prime Minis- 
ter, and to enter his protest against any 
re-opening of this subject. After the 
speech of the Prime Minister, he did not 
see how it would be easy for the present 
Government to resist pressure for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Parliamentary 
relations between England and Ireland 
—a demand which had been steadily 
resisted by the Leaders of both Parties 
in the last Parliament. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the hon. 


Member for Belfast (Mr. Ewart) was | it facts and maxims of political life. 
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one of a small class of Irish Members 
in the House, and the main purpose of 
their presence there was to attack the 
great body of the Representatives of the 
Irish people and to deny them the man- 
date which was verified by every fact in 
the political history of their country. 
The hon. Member appeared to him to be 
a person of a parochial turn of mind, 
tempered, perhaps, by an attachment to 
commerce. So long as plenty of yarn 
was spun and linen produced he had no 
conception beyond that fact of the happi- 
ness or of the greatness of the country. 
So long as the few manufacturers in his 
district realized large fortunes, what did 
he care for the moral feelings of the 
people, or what did he think of those 
aspirations which formed the marrow of 
political life? In his opinion, the hon. 
Gentleman and those like him were in- 
capable of approaching the considera- 
tion of questions affecting Ireland. He 
had invited them to join the other Irish 
Members. Where were they to find the 
other Irish Members of whom he spoke ? 
They were almost a vanishing quantity. 
He said that he preferred to retain his 
seat in that Assembly—of which he was 
so brilliant an ornament—rather than to 
take his seat in a tenth-rate Body. But 
the plan for the regeneration of Ireland 
would enable the hon. Gentleman to 
find a full field for his intellect, because 
it would permit him to be a Member of 
the tenth-rate Body and of that greater 
Assembly. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) was a per- 
son of a different intellectual type. He 
was one of the best products of that 
colony in Ireland, which had been well 
termed the English garrison. The most 
noticeable trait of that class was the un- 
sleeping vigilance with which it was 
ready to assail the liberties of Ireland, 
and to assail any man, whether English 
or Irish, who spoke in favour of Ire- 
land. He had heard with respect and 
admiration the speech delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government. Previously he had noticed 
the close attention which he gave to the 
debate, and much as he had on former 
occasions admired his great intellectual 
power and its sudden and masterly exer- 
cise, he had never admired it more than 
when the right hon. Gentleman plunged 
at once into this question and drew from 
It 
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was not to be expected that he should 
regard the difficulties raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman as difficulties which 
actually existed; but he was bound to 
say that he showed the true spirit of 
a statesman in recognizing the reality, 
the gravity, the urgency, and, he might 
say, the inevitableness of the Irish Na- 
tional Question, and in pointing out to 
the Irish Representatives the doubts and 
fears which existed in the English mind, 
and which it was necessary to remove to 
carry conviction not only of the justice 
of their claim, but of its practical feasi- 
bility. It would be the duty of the Irish 
Representatives, not on that, but on 
future occasions, to satisfy the English 
mind on those difficulties which they 
deemed to exist, and to prove the non- 
existence of those which they did not 
consider existed. Whatever might be 
his duty henceforward in that House, 
he did most heartily thank the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment for the attention which he had 
given to this subject and for the care 
with which he had spoken upon it; and 
he might assure him—and his voice 
would be echoed by millions—that he 
might regard with indifference and con- 
tempt the warnings given him by that 
colony alien to the soil and to the 
people which had thriven upon the dis- 
content and the misery of Ireland. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 37; Noes 
93: Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
rose to move the following Amendment 
to the Address :— 


‘‘Humbly to assure Your Majesty that this 
House regards with grave concern the action of 
the Executive in Ireland, whereby the liberties 
of Members of this House have been outraged, 
and the performance of their constitutional 
duties rendered impossible ; whereby hundreds 
of Your Majesty’s subjects in Ireland are de- 
tained in prison without trial or the right of 
Habeas Corpus, many of them on the alleged 
suspicion of offences for which, even if duly 
tried and found guilty, they could not have 
been subjected to punishment as severe as that 
which they have already undergone; whereby 
the lawful organisation of the Irish tenantry 
has been arbitrarily suppressed at a most critical 
moment, when its maintenance was essential to 
the due protection of their legal rights, while 
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the organisation of tho Irish landlords against 
those rights has been encouraged and sup- 
ported; whereby ladies engaged in the work of 
public charity have been threatened, harassed, 
and imprisoned under obsolete statutes and on 
nominal pretexts; whereby the liberty of the 
Press has been illegally interfered with, the 
right of free speech, of public meeting, and of 
lawful constitutional agitation has been abro- 
gated ; whereby innocent persons have been 
killed and wounded by the armed forces of the 
Crown; whereby the verdicts of coroners’ juries, 
incriminating the agents of the Executive, have 
been disregarded; whereby large districts of 
the Country have been placed under a system 
of quasi-martial Law; whereby rewards have 
been offered by the Government for secret in- 
formation as to crimes to be committed, tending 
to the demoralisation of the people and the 
creation of perjured evidence against innocent 
persons; which action generally has caused in 
the minds of the people of Ireland a profound 
distrust of the execution of the Law; and 
humbly to assure Your Majesty that an imme- 
diate abandonwent of all coercive measures, 
and the establisment of constitutional govern- 
ment in Ireland, with full recognition of the 
rights and liberties of the Irish people, are essen- 
tially necessary for the peace and prosperity of 
that realm and of the United Kingdom.”’ 

That, he observed, was a lengthened 
and comprehensive indictment. As an 
Amendment, he admitted that it was 
much longer than was usually the case 
with Amendments on occasions like the 
present; but it had seemed to his 
Friends and himself that it would be 
better not to divide the question into 
three or four or more successive Amend- 
ments, and at the same time that it was 
right and necessary to accentuate, in 
the clearest manner, the specific charges 
which they made against Her Majesty’s 
Government in their administration of 
Ireland. At all events, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would hardly say that 
they confined themselves to the utter- 
ance of vague generalities. There was 
a precise indictment in every clause, dis- 
tinctly setting forth what it was they 
complained of, and on what it was they 
appealed to the judgment of the House. 
It must be allowed, he thought, by any 
ordinary thinker, whatever his Party 
bonds or prejudices, that if they could 
make out against the Government the 
case, or anything like the case, set 
forth in that comprehensive indictment, 
they would show that Ireland had been 
brought into a condition which, if it 
were under the power of Russia or 
some other despotic State, they would 
regard with the greatest horror. He 
did not hope by his own argument to 
make out every count in that gigantic 
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indictment; but he believed that there 
were in the House Colleagues and 
Friends of his acquainted with every 
portion of the case, who would be able 
to prove that there was no exaggeration, 
even in that somewhat appalling picture, 
and that the charge could be maintained 
not only in the general, but in every 
particular. For himself, he would rather 
ask the House to join with him in an 
appeal to the Government for some 
explanation of the reasons which had 
influenced them in the extraordinary 
change that they had made in the 
whole condition of Ireland. What had 
they done with Ireland in the last six 
months? What was the occasion and 
the excuse for the extraordinary revo- 
lution of policy under which Ireland 
had suffered since the House rose at the 
end of last Session? That country, 
which a few months ago was supposed 
to be under constitutional law and the 
regulations which appertain to a civilized 
land, was now under a species of despotic 
power which in our days civilization was 
not supposed to tolerate. Newspapers 
had been suppressed and editors sent to 
prison, lawful organizations had been 
broken up, and even women had been 
locked up in gaols because they endea- 
voured to carry on a legitimate and a 
charitable work. What he wanted to 
ask the Government was, what excuse 
they would offer to the House for 
that monstrous change in the whole 
governing system of the country ? What 
was the excuse they could offer for 
the arbitrary arrest of several Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons? When 
the House separated at the end of 
last Session what was the condition 
of things? It was not, so far as he 
knew, the impression of hon. Mem- 
bers that the autumn was about to open 
with an arbitrary system of arrest. 
They were, on the contrary, under the 
impression that the Land Act was going 
to be put upon its trial for what it was 
worth, and that in the meantime some- 
thing like constitutional law would be 
allowed to prevail in the country. He 
remembered a conversation he had with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon) a day or so before 
he left England. Mr. Dillon told him that 
he had been recommending one of the 
most active and leading members of the 
Land League to go over to Dublin and 
resume his business there, because he 
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felt convinced that no further arrests 
would be made, and that nothing would 
be done to disturb the ordinary con- 
dition of the country. His hon. Friend 
told him that he believed the Govern- 
ment had set their hearts on having the 
Land Act fairly tried, that Mr. Parnell 
had determined to give it a fair trial, 
that he (Mr. Dillon) had made up his 
mind not to stand in the way of its fair 
trial, and, under these conditions, he 
was convinced that no rational Govern- 
ment would think of disturbing the 
country by making unnecessary arrests. 
He wished to direct the especial atten- 
tion of the House to the arrest of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). The House was accustomed 
at different seasons to have its pet aver- 
sions. Hecould remember when a dis- 
tinguished, and, he might even say, an 
illustrious Member of the Government 
now present (Mr. Bright) was a pet 
aversion of the House, and no words of 
reproach or even of calumny were too 
bitter to hurl against him. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork was now the pet aversion of the 
House. But, he would ask, what had 
Mr. Parnell said or done since the dis- 
solution of Parliament which he had 
not said or done before that time, and 
in what manner had he departed from 
his line of firm, resolute, but still con- 
stitutional agitation? He called the 
attention of the House to one or two of 
the events of last autumn. He presumed 
the case against the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork would be the suggestion 
that he had raised an agitation which 
could not be appeased; that he had 
forced the people into a state of excite- 
ment which to the Government seemed 
most dangerous; and that, to save the 
country, it was necessary, in the inte- 
rests of daw and order, to consign the 
hon. Member to prison. He wished to 
examine that case by looking impartially 
at some of the speeches delivered by his 
hon. Friend. An important event during 
the last Recess was the assembling of 
the great Convention in Dublin to con- 
sider the merits of the Land Act. 
Never could there have been a more 
truly representative Convention than that 
great meeting. Probably even the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, if 
he had been present—and it was to be 
wished he had been—would have owned 
that that meeting was representative in 
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the strictest sense, and composed, in 
great measure, of the very men whom 
this Land Act was specially intended 
to affect—the tenant farmers and the 
labourers of Ireland. Let it be noted, 
too, that there was an immense repre- 
sentation of the Catholic clergy there. 
At that Convention his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork said 
it was his intention to test the Land 
Act. That assembly, composed to a 
large extent of farmers who were 
especially supposed to be anxious that 
the Bill should succeed, was not only 
not forced on by Mr. Parnell, but was 
far beyond him in its objection to the 
Bill. It was only by his great influence 
and by his dexterity that the Bill was 
even allowed a toleration as a settlement 
of the Land Question of the country. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) made one of the most eloquent and 
argumentative speeches he had ever 
heard to induce the Convention to re- 
frain from passing a resolution for the 
wholesale condemnation of the Irish 
Land Act. The hon. Member for Sligo 
advocated a fair trial of the Land Act, 
and even went so far as to plead for a 
fair trial for the Liberal Ministry, on 
the ground that if the Ministers were 
displaced they might have a Tory Go- 
vernment still more coercive. For that 
speech the hon. Member was rewarded 
with a prison. Then there was another 
Member of Parliament who took an 
active part at the Convention in recon- 
ciling the people to the Land Act. 
He referred to the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly), who spoke 
strongly in favour of the Land Act, 
so much so, indeed, that some of his 
more extreme friends referred in terms 
of disapprobation to his speech. And 
yet he also had been consigned to a 
prison. He wished to ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland what there was in 
the speeches and the acts of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
differing from all that he said and 
done before, and which authorized his 
being arbitrarily sent to prison? He 
* declared of his own knowledge that it 
was in a great measure owing to Mr. 
Parnell’s influence in the Convention that 
there was not a complete repudiation of 
the Land Act. Inthe speeches Mr. Par- 
nell made he pointed out certain advan- 
tages which the Act clearly conferred on 
the tenant farmers, notably that which 
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gave them the power to borrow money 
to improve their farms. He said he 
trusted the farmers would take advan- 
tage of that provision during the coming 
winter, and by borrowing money in 
every direction for the purpose of im- 
proving their holdings and giving 
employment and improved wages to 
the labouring population, would show 
themselves worthy of holding the land 
of Ireland. On the second day of the 
Convention he explained his attitude 
towards the Bill more clearly. Every- 
one in the House knew that he was not 
an admirer of the Bill, that he thought 
it did not go far enough, and that it was 
founded on wrong principles. Speaking 
the second day, he said— 

‘*We propose to test the Bill, not to use it. 
The resolution has been misinterpreted by the 
two different sets of speakers who have ad- 
dressed you, one in favour of it and the other 
against it. The set of speakers in favour of the 
resolution looked upon it as a resolution binding 
the Executive to use the Bill. It is nothing of 
the sort. It pledges the Executive to test the 
Bill, and I for myself do not believe that the 
Act will stand the test. But we should be as- 
suming an unreasonable and indefensible posi- 
tion in the eyes of the world, and I venture to 
think in our own eyes also, if we were to refuse 
to test this measure.”’ 


That did not look like advising the 
population of the country to resist the 
operation of the law, or like an attempt 
to turn the measure into a nullity. His 
hon. Friend said— 

‘* Tt will be the duty of the local branches to 
select test cases of an average character where 
rents are neither very high nor very low.” 
There did not seem to be anything very 
unconstitutional, or very mysterious, or 
of the nature of a revolution in the sug- 
gestions contained in that speech. That 
was the tone adopted by his hon. Friend 
during the whole of the Convention. His 
efforts altogether tended more io restrain 
than force it on; and but for him the 
assembly would have flung the Act over- 
board altogether. Speaking in the 
Queen’s County afterwards, Mr. Parnell 
said they proposed to select cases repre- 
sentative of the class of the tenants who 
might get large abatements if the Act 
was worked fairly, and cases represen- 
tative of the class who would not get the 
reductions which the time required. In 
that speech there was nothing perilous 
to law and order, or opposed to the Con- 
stitution. At the weekly meeting of the 
Land League, on the 28th of September, 
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Mr. Parnell said they proposed to test the 
Act by the selection of average cases, and 
he hoped to have those cases ready on 
the first day the Court sat, so that they 
might be filed at the earliest possible 
moment, and decisions taken upon them. 
Would any Member of the House say 
that that was not a reasonable course to 
suggest ? Would it not have been better 
to test the Act in that way than to 
have the rush of applications into the 
Courts which his hon. Friend deprecated 
as likely to lead to confusion and dis- 
satisfaction ? For his own part, he would 
advise every man to keep out of every 
Court of Law if he could; but his hon. 
Friend did not go so far—he merely 
asked the farmers not to rush into the 
Courts until it was first ascertained whe- 
ther the Act could bring about the results 
which they desired. That was the whole 
tenour of his speeches. In none of them 
did he find a single expression suggest- 
ing violence of any kind. Speaking at 
Dungarvan, his hon. Friend said— 

“We propose to test the Act. We propose to 
give it a fair trial—a very much fairer trial than 
they are going to give your 200 friends, gallant 
and noble men,who are now within the common 
gaols of this country.”’ 


On the same occasion he said— 

“The payment of no rent was a course which 
the Land League had refused from the com- 
mencement to recommend to the tenant far- 
mers.”’ 


Mr. Parnell went on to say that some men 
of great influence and experience had 
recommended that they should raise the 
standard of ‘‘no rent;”’ but he had al- 
ways been opposed to that. Instead of 
the payment of no rent the hon. Member 
recommended the payment of a fair rent 
upon the value of the land, exclusive of 
the tenants’ improvements, and that was 
not a very extreme doctrine to propound. 
He ventured to say the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster would not dis- 
agree with it very much; and he won- 
dered whether any of the seditious and 
violent language his hon. Friend was 
supposed to have used was based upon 
the following quotation :— 

“Tf all that the tenants have done were 
swept away off the soil, and if all that the land- 
lords only have done were left upon it, nine- 
tenths of the land of Ireland would be as bare 
of house, and garden, of fences, and of cultiva- 
tion as if it was in pre-historic times. It would 
be as bare as the American prairie where the 
Indian now roams, and where the foot of the 
white man has never trod.” 
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That was the language of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of 1 Lancaster, and from 
that sentence Mr. Parnell adopted the 
hrase “‘ prairie value,” which had since 

ecome famous, and for which the hon. 
Member had been so often denounced. 
The 8th of October was a memorable 
day in the history of this controversy. 
Mr. Parnell, addressing a land meeting, 
remarked that a portion of the Land 
League was in advance of him, and that 
with this he was considerably pleased. 
He endeavoured to moderate ‘their opi- 
nions, and he (Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy) 
considered that the Government had 
made an extraordinary blunder in in- 
carcerating the very men who would 
have been instrumental in maintaining 
order in Ireland. He mentioned these 
facts to show how completely the Prime 
Minister, who in his speech at Leeds on 
that very 8th of October, hinted at the 
necessity of employing the ‘‘ resources 
of civilization” against the Land League 
movement, had mistaken the charac- 
ter of the men he had to deal with. 
The Government had treated as its arch 
enemy the man who really exercised a 
powerful restraining influence upon dis- 
order in Ireland. When the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the ‘resources of 
civilization,’”’ who could have ——— 
that it was the resources of barbarism 
that were meant—the informer, the spy, 
the despotic arrest, and the prison? As 
the Prime Minister, on that occasion, de- 
scribed with such vigour what he con- 
ceived to be the character of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, his hon. 
Friend determined to reply, and where 
six hard words had been flung at him, 
to fling back half-a-dozen in return. 
The Prime Minister had endeavoured to 
depreciate Mr. Parnell’s character in 
the eyes of his countrymen by holding 
up to admiration one of Mr. Parnell’s 
Friends and Colleagues, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary, whom he praised, 
not, indeed, in a degree higher than he 
deserved, but because he said Mr. Dillon 
was determined to stand aloof from Mr. 
Parnell and to give the Land Act his 
support. Now the hon. Member for 
Tipperary had been from first to last 
totally opposed to the scheme of the Go- 
vernment; he had no faith in the Land 
Bill, and when he found himself praised 
by the Prime Minister, he flung back 
the compliments and repudiated the 
praise. He was not going to say whe- 
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ther it was post hoe ergo propter hoc 
or not; but this was certain, that im- 
mediately after Mr. Parnell’s speech at- 
tacking the Prime Minister, Mr. Par- 
nell was arrested, and immediately after 
the speech of Mr. Dillon repudiating 
the Prime Minister’s praise, Mr. Dillon 
was arrested. Mr. Dillon had been re- 
leased before, on the ground that his 
health would not endure incarceration. 
He had not made any speech in the 
meantime; then he made the speech re- 
ferred to, and he was sent to prison. If 
the Chief Secretary would not have the 
conviction sink deep all over Europe 
that the Prime Minister did punish two 
political opponents for having replied 
to him as they did, he must show special 
reasons why these men had been ar- 
rested and sent to prison—he must 
make it clear that they had said or 
done something specially dangerous, and 
quite different from what they had 
been previously saying or doing. The 
Chief Secretary would also have to show 
what excuse he had for the extraordi- 
nary systems recently enforced—the spy 
system, the informer system, the sup- 
me of the Land League, which had 

een a body acting, not only for a legi- 
timate, but a most honourable purpose, 
which had maintained and was main- 
taining order, and which, only for its 
suppression, would have prevented many 
of the outrages which they all deplored. 
The Chief Secretary would have to an- 
swer for the entire change in the con- 
dition of Ireland since the present Go- 
vernment came in Office. They came 
into Office in a great measure because of 
the cordial support of the Irish people, 
who believed that Statesmen who had 
said and done so much for Ireland would 
crown their career by such legislation as 
Ireland really required. When the pre- 
sent Government came into Office Ire- 
land was in a pacific state. That was 
evident from the fact that they did not 
renew the stringent Acts before in ope- 
ration for the preservation of peace in 
Ireland. It was true, indeed, that they 
brought in the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill to supersede one intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) ; but when that 
Bill was rejected by the House of Lords, 
there ceased their efforts for that Session. 
Then they went back to the old, evil 
policy of coercion. They sent back to 
prison a man who had done more to 
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maintain order than any Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government—Michael Davitt. 
They entered upon that ridiculous sham 
of a prosecution, in which Membersof that 
House were made responsible for ejacula- 
tions at meetings which they had never 
heard, and made by men they had never 
seen. In such circumstances, the Irish 
people naturally began to lose faith in 
the Liberal Government ; they thought 
nothing would be done for them; they 
became discontented, and - discontent 
deepened into something like disaffection. 
When Parliament opened last Session the 
Government preferred coercion to reme- 
dial measures. They put the Coercion 
Bill first, and thus aroused an amount of 
exasperation in Ireland such as had not 
been felt for many years under the worst 
of Tory Governments. The Tories had 
never promised the Irish people any- 
thing, or uttered magnificent speeches 
in their favour. The Tories had no 
great traditions coming down from the 
days of Fox for the good government 
of Ireland. During some years of the 
late Administration Irish Members had 
a certain co-operation with English 
Liberals then sitting on the Opposi- 
tion Benches. Times had changed very 
much since then. Irish Members who 
felt it their duty to have recourse to 
an exceptional policy on exceptional 
occasions had then the great advan- 
tage of the assistance of English Li- 
berals now Members of Her Majesty's 
Government. He read with interest and 
something like wonder a speech made 
the other day by the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), in 
which he expressed edifying and eloquent 
horror of obstruction. We read in Vanity 
Fair that Becky Sharp, after her mar- 
riage, was very angry with her husband 
because he ventured to smoke a cigar, 
and when he reminded her that before 
her marriage she not only did not object 
to his smoking, but used even to light 
his cigar for him, she bluntly replied— 
“You goose, that was before my pro- 
motion ; now [ am married, and I won’t 
have it.”” There were Becky Sharps in 
politics as well as in literature, and it 
was no uncommon thing to find some 
political Becky Sharp expressing horror 
and indignation at the very thing by 
the practice and parade of which he had 
obtained his own promotion. He cer- 
tainly was surprised to find that the em- 
ployment of spies and informers was 
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what was meant by Liberal government. 
The Liberal Government had given so 
much provocation to Ireland that it was 
not reasonable to expect any people in 
the world to endure it and remain or- 
derly-; and, moreover, they had impri- 
soned the very men whose influence 
would have been exerted on the side 
of peace and quietness. The result 
was that things had gone on from 
bad to worse. The Prime Minister had 
stated that in consequence of his bene- 
ficent legislation the number of outrages 
had diminished; but, in point of fact, 
there had been an increase of outrages, 
and the prediction, the constant predic- 
tion, of Irish Members had been ful- 
filled—that with the suppression of the 
pane organization a premium would 

e put on crime, revenge, and conspiracy. 
The Government, by their recent action, 
had worked evil, not only for the pre- 
sent, but for the distant future. It would 
be long indeed before any legisla- 
tion, however beneficent and successful, 
could efface from the minds of the Irish 
people the bitter memory of the past 
year of injustice, harshness, and tyranny. 
His Friend the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had been imprisoned ; but 
the Government had not been able also 
to shut up in prison the hopes, the feel- 
ings, and the national passions which 
his cause and his career represented. 
He might fittingly address to his hon. 
Friend the words of one of their great 
English poets— W ordsworth—who said, 
addressing the leader of another cause 
then supposed to be lost, but which had 
since proved successful, a leader who, 
like Mr. Parnell, had been sent to 
prison—Be of good cheer, for, as the 
poet expresses it, ‘‘ Thou hast left be- 
hind powers that will work for thee, 
earth, air, and skies; there’s not a 
breathing of the common wind that will 
forget thee; thou hast great allies; thy 
friends are exultations, agonies, and 
love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 
The momentary exultations of Mr. Par- 
nell’s enemies would in the end prove 
favourable to his cause; the agonies of 
thousands of suffering tenants, the love 
of a people ever grateful would be on 
his side; and so also would be ‘‘ man’s 
unconquerable mind,” for the uncon- 
querable resolve of the Irish people 
was some day to obtain out of all the 
confusion, the turmoil, the sufferings, 
and the distress of the present the right 
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to choose their own Leaders. For him- 
self, he was not wholly ungrateful for 
coercion ; it had, at any rate, the merit 
of having rendered the government of 
Ireland impossible, save through the 
medium of an Irish Parliament chosen 
by the Irish people. 


Gracious Speech. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end thereof, to add the words: 
—‘ Humbly to assure Your Majesty that this 
House regards with grave concern the action of 
the Executive in Ireland, whereby the liberties 
of Members of this House have been outraged, 
and the performance of their constitutional 
duties rendered impossible ; whereby hundreds 
of Your Majesty’s subjects in Ireland are de- 
tained in prison without trial or the right of 
Habeas Corpus, many of them on the alleged 
suspicion of offences for which, even if duly 
tried and found guilty, they could not have 
been subjected to punishment as severe as that 
which they have already undergone; whereby 
the lawful organisation of the Irish tenantry 
has been arbitrarily suppressed at a most critical 
moment, when its maintenance was essential to 
the due protection of their legal rights, while 
the organisation of the Irish landlords against 
those rights has been encouraged and supported ; 
whereby ladies engaged in the work of public 
charity have been threatened, harassed, and im- 
prisoned under obsolete statutes and on nominal 
pretexts; whereby the liberty of the Press has 
been illegally interfered with, the right of free 
speech, of public meeting, and of lawful consti- 
tutional agitation has been abrogated; whereby 
innocent persons have been killed and wounded 
by the armed forces of the Crown; whereby 
the verdicts of coroners’ juries, incriminating 
the agents of the Executive, have been disre- 
garded ; whereby large districts of the Country 
have been placed under a system of quasi- 
martial Law; whereby rewards have been 
offered by the Government for secret informa- 
tion as to crimes to be committed, tending to 
the demoralisation of the people and the creation 
of perjured evidence against innocent persons ; 
which action generally has caused in the minds 
of the people of Ireland a profound distrust of 
the execution of the Law; and humbly to assure 
Your Majesty that an immediate abandonment 
of all coercive measures, and the establishment 
of constitutional government in Ireland, with 
full recognition of the rights and liberties of 
the Irish people, are essentially necessary for 
the peace and prosperity of that realm and of 
the United Kingdom.” —(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER : The Amend- 
ment, Sir, which you have just read, as 
the hon. Member (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
has correctly stated, consists of a heavy 
indictment against the Government ; but 
I have observed that, although there 
are many heads in that indictment, the 
hon. Member has scarcely dwelt upon 
more than one of them. I think, how- 
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ever, it is my duty, as the Member of 
the Government most directly respon- 
sible for the Irish administration, to lose 
no time in giving that justification of 
the course they have pursued since the 
House separated which I quite admit 
the House has a right to demand. It 
is perfectly true, to our great regret and 
to our intense disappointment, that we 
have had to make use of all the powers 
which the Law and Parliament gave us 
last year for the preservation of order 
and the protection of life and property ; 
and, in fulfilling that duty, we have cer- 
tainly had to take such measures as I 
think do require justification and ex- 
lanation. Even if this Amendment 
ad not been brought forward I should 
have felt that the Debate on the Address, 
in reply to Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech, ought not to be concluded with- 
out some account of the action of the Irish 
Government since the House separated. 
The hon. Member, although he has not 
attempted to prove the different counts 
of his indictment, with the exception of 
one of them, has ended with very strong 
remarks and has called upon us, in 
eneral terms, for a justification. Before 
pore into details let me say this much, 
that we have been driven to take the 
course we have taken because we be- 
lieved that without it the law would 
have been powerless, that industry 
would have been impossible, and that 
liberty would not have existed. [‘‘ Oh!” 
from the Home Kule Members.) Yes, 
I repeat that liberty would not have 
existed, for hardly a man in Ireland 
would have been free to earn his living 
as he pleased ; that property would not 
have been protected; and that life would 
have been endangered. And, more than 
that, we believed that if we had not 
taken action, and strong action, we 
should have been guilty of what would 
have amounted to the crime of allowing 
men to be led into such a state of ex- 
citement that probably civil war would 
have had to be put down. If the 
House will kindly give me attention 
I think I can show them clearly the 
unds upon which we acted, and 

I shall be surprised if they do not 
admit that we had real reason for 
the course we took. The hon. Member 
has stated that to his great surprise, and 
to the surprise of others, it was not 
until after the House separated last 
Session that there was any strong action 
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on the part of the Government. The 
hon. Member has related an interesting 
conversation which he had with the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon). 
Now I do not wish to dwell on anything 
that passed in the last Session, but, per- 
haps, I may be allowed to refer for a 
moment to a debate which took place 
in which I had to defend the action of 
the Government up to that time. In 
looking forward fo the future I ven- 
tured to say there were two influences 
at work. The Land Act we hoped 
would have a beneficent influence on 
the agitation which had been carried 
on. Some of the more prominent mem- 
bers of the Land League appeared to 
have been conducting the agitation in a 
manner that tended to defeat the opera- 
tion of the Land Act and cause disorder. 
The passing of the Land Act did not 
relieve us from but rather more strongly 
imposed on us the duty of preserving 
order. We separated for the Recess in 
the hope that good influences would pre- 
vail. We had a certain amount of fear 
and misgiving, but we were not without 
hope. That hope very soon disappeared. 
The hon. Member has quoted the 
mney of Mr. Parnell, and I myself 
shall be compelled to detain the House 
by referring to two or three of them. 
Not long after the House separated we 
had the Tyrone Election. Mr. Parnell 
went down to that election, as he had a 
perfectly constitutional right to do, in 
order to address the electors in support 
of one of the candidates. Speaking at 
Enniskillen, on the 29th of August, Mr. 
Parnell said— 


- Answer to Her 


** What is the end and the object for which 
we struggle? We aim at abolishing rent and 
making the people the owners of the land of the 
country. The Government passed an Act in 
the Session just gone by for the purpose of 
establishing Courts to fix rents. We do not 
aim at fixing rent, because, as I have said, we 
aim at abolishing it altogether.” 


On September 9, at a Land League 
meeting in Sackville Street, Mr. Parnell 
used these words. After describing 
letters from designing persons, who 
were spreading panic among tenant 
farmers by telling them that if they 
allowed their interest to be sold they 
would lose everything, he added— 


“T cannot see that they will lose anything 
at all where it is possible for the Land League 
to keep the farm vacant. This has been our 
principle from the very commencement.” 
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Now, directly I read that speech, I con- 
fess I gave up all hopes of a quiet time. 
I knew very well what was the meaning 
of the statement by Mr. Parnell that a 
farm was to be kept vacant. I knew 
how the farm would be kept vacant, and 
what would be the penalty to be paid by 
a man who, in the pursuit of his own 
industry, or in his choice of his own 
mode of industry, dared to take a farm 
which had become vacant. Mr. Parnell 
goes on to say— 

‘¢ This has been our principle from the very 
commencement. Without such a policy we 
—_ not have succeeded in this movement 
at all.”’ 


[Mr. Leamy: He did not say that.] I 
give the passage as it is reported in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal, and I have already 
said what, in my opinion, it meant. 
[ Cries of ‘‘No! ‘4 There is not a man 
in Ireland who did not know what it 
meant. Mr. Parnell continued— 

“Without such a policy we could not have 
succeeded in this movement at all from the be- 
ginning ; and if we are able to keep a tenant’s 
farm vacant who has allowed his interest to be 
sold, there can be no shadow of doubt whatever 
that he will be able, if he desires, to make a 
satisfactory arrangement with his landlord 
hereafter—certainly as satisfactory an arrange. 
ment as he could possibly expect to make under 
the Land Act which has just been passed.”’ 


No doubt, if that policy had been allowed 
its full course, that prophecy would have 
been fulfilled. The hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), whom I see now in 
his place, was at the same meeting, and 
was even more clear in his statement 
than Mr. Parnell. He said— 

“Some writer in some newspaper pretends to 
argue that tenants who allow their farms to be 
sold part with their legal rights over them; 
but I tell him that these tenant farmers of Ire- 
land and the Land League have never depended 
upon the rights which the law gives them. They 
depend on the rights which they have already 
achieved by putting the law aside.” 


When I read those words I knew what 
we were likely to have last autumn. 
Well, the Tyrone Election passed over. 
The bribe to the constituents of Tyrone 
was not taken. The Ulster Members, 
forgetting that Ulster was not all Ire- 
land, came to ask me in very fitting 
terms whether, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, I intended still further to pur- 
sue the policy we had been attempting 
to fulfil? We had diminished the num- 
ber of prisoners, and they asked me 


whether we could not release those who 
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remained altogether. I told them, hav- 
ing these declarations before me, that it 
was impossible; but that if the state of 
the country would only permit of their 
release I should be very glad. Few 
people can imagine what it is for a 
man in my position to have to deal with 
men in prison in this way, and I said 
that if the state of the country admitted, 
we should only be too glad to release 
the whole of the prisoners. We did try 
the release of prisoners for a time. We 
released Father Sheehy, and we released 
him on the assurance of a resident 
magistrate, than whom few men have 
deserved better of theircountry. Irefer 
to Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who gave an 
assurance that he would be responsible 
for the peace of Kilmallock after Father 
Sheehy was released. [An Irish Mem- 
BER: A ruffian.} I knew that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd would be able to keep his 
word, and I thought it would be safe to 
release Father Sheehy. And so it 
was, so far as regards the district of 
Kilmallock; but the result has not 
been a great encouragement to release 
others. And no wonder that there was 
no encouragement; for then came 
that Convention to which the hon. 
Member for Longford has alluded. I 
suppose he has read the accounts in the 
newspapers. Indeed, I believe he was 
"apne at the meeting, and, therefore, 

e ought to know all about it. I say 
this because many of the other remarks 
he has made make me feel that he is 
completely innocent of any knowledge of 
what was really going on or what really 
happened. The explanation of that is 
the fact that the hon. Member was en- 
joying himself comfortably in Greece, 
and delighting himself with stories of 
antiquity rather than concerning him- 
self with what was passing in his own 
country. That is the only explanation I 
can give of his extraordinary ignorance 
of what washappening. But I presume 
that he does know all about the Conven- 
tion, because he was there. The Con- 
vention was ushered in with telegrams 
from the United States. I am obliged 
to bring in the United States, for a very 
good reason, because if it were not for 
some persons in the United States this 
agitation would not exist. But it is not 
supported by the general feeling of the 
people of the United States, and there is 
no warrant for saying that the people of 
the United States do not generally agree 
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with the action of my right hon. Friend 
and of the Government. No Irishman, 
I believe, will doubt that the general 
feeling in America is that we have been 
obliged to take the course we have 
taken. Undoubtedly, there are many 
Irishmen and Irish women in the 
United States whose love of their coun- 
try has been practised upon by false 
statements and by misleading accounts. 
They certainly do take a deep interest in 
what goes on in their old country ; and 
if it were not for what happens in the 
United States, and for the money which 
comes from the Irish in the United 
States, this agitation would very quickly 
disappear. There never was a case yet 
in which there was a movement of any- 
thing like this in which the support 
so absolutely depended, so far as re- 
gards financial aid, upon the money 
sent by another country. {Mr. Lzamy: 
The Sustentation Fund.] No hon. 
Member can venture to dispute the 
fact of this dependence. The tele- 
rams from the Wnited States to the 
eceasion were important, because they 
came from the paymasters. What were 
they? They were—‘ No rent;” ‘‘ Pay 
no rent;’’ ‘‘ Hold the harvest;” “If 
you pay rent no assistance from this 
country ;’’ ‘One step backward, and no 
more money.” At a large meeting of 
the Union League, representing 30,000 
people at Worcester, in the State 
of Iowa, there came this telegram— 
“‘ Ignore the Land Bill; pay no rent, and 
hold the harvest.” On the second day 
of the Convention there came a tele- 
gram from Mr. Patrick Ford, a very im- 
portant person indeed, and proprietor of 
the New York /rish World. It was— 
“We adjure the Convention to unfurl the 
banner of ‘no rent;’ hold the harvest. Do 
this, and American friends will redouble sup- 
port. If this is not done, America will be dis- 
heartened.” 
The question, then, was, what was to be 
the policy of the Land League? To 
have declared ‘‘no rent at all’’ would 
not have answered. The farmers were 
not brought to the point that they would 
refuse to have anything to do with the 
Land Act, nor were they brought to the 
point that by paying no rent they would 
deprive themselves of all the advantages 
of the Land Act. Mr. Parnell certainly 
made the statement, which the hon. 
Member for Longford has quoted, that 
he would not hoist the banner of ‘no 
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rent,” because such an act would take 
the clergy away from them. Still, the 
American money had to be kept. 
Hence came the test cases. The test 
cases were not rack-rents, but rents of 
an average character. In the meantime 
the tenants were not to go into Court. 
Mr. O’Kelly explained the matter more 
fully at Galway, on the 12th of October. 
The hon. Member said— 

‘With reference to the test cases, the plan 
they had in view was this—Not to put into 
Court cases of men who were heavily rack. 
rented, and thereby allowing the Court to cut a 
very good figure without doing any possible 
benefit to the people.” 


I do not deny that they had a right to 
say that. But also, in the meantime, 
the tenants were only to pay a fair rent, 
if any rent atall. And what was a fair 
rent? Mr. Parnell defined a fair rent in 
this way— 

“ Tf they carried out their principles of a fair 
rent, it would come to this—that for every pound 
their farm was worth the landlord ought to get 
2s.asa fair rent. Rents were to be reduced 
from £16,000,000 or £17,000,000 to £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000 a-year.” 


As my right hon. Friend said yesterday, 
it was a mockery to state that that was 
not the same thing practically as ‘no 
rent at all.” We have had an explana- 
tion of the real meaning of Mr. Parnell’s 
utterances from the Rev. Father Sheehy. 
It would be very ungrateful for hon. 
Members connected with the Land 
League to disown it, considering with 
what eloquence and effect he has been 
advocating their cause lately in the 
United States. He said that it was his 
purpose to show how much poison there 
was in the Land Act, and that Mr. 
Parnell wanted to analyze the poison in 
it in order to tell the Irish people all 
about it, and that Mr. Parnsll warned 
them off, and told them to beware of 
the Land Law and of land lawyers. But 
there is a better explanation than that 
in Mr. Parnell’s own reply to the Ame- 
rican telegrams, in which he states why 
they did not hoist the banner of ‘no 
rent.” I hope the authority will not 
be disputed; it is 7he Nation of October 8. 
The Nation of that date contains a tele- 
gram from Mr. Parnell, which was after- 
wards published in Zhe Boston Herald, 
to the effect that the Convention, after 
three days’ session, had adopted reso- 
lutions in favour of national self-govern- 
ment and the unconditional restoration 
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of the land to the people; also that the 
tenants were not to use the rent-fixing 
clauses. of the Land Act, but were to 
keep out of the Court, to follow the old 
Land League line, and to rely on the 
old methods. The House very well knows 
what these old methods were. The Execu- 
tive of the League were also to find test 
cases, in order that the tenants in some 
districts might realize to themselves, by 
the result of such cases, the hollowness 
of the Act. The object of the League 
was to keep up a supply of money from 
America. They wished to make terms 
with the American agitation, and to 
continue the supply of money from the 
States. Therefore, they held out this 
impossible bribe to the farmers. But 
that did not bring them within the 
terms of the Protection of Person and 
Property Act. Although the agitation 
might in itself be unscrupulous and un- 
justifiable, it did not give any reason- 
able suspicion of intimidation or incite- 
ment thereto. What compelled us to 
arrest Mr. Parnell and his friends was 
the means resorted to to carry out their 
object. We were forced by experience 
—forced by tales of outrage from day 
to day—we were forced to learn by facts 
which could not be disputed, that the 
advice was an order—that threats and 
hints meant ruin to those who did not 
obey the threats. The keeping of a 
tenant’s farm vacant—the advice that it 
should be kept vacant—meant the destruc- 
tion of a man’s property, or ruin to his 
trade, or outrage on his person, or, in the 
last resort, murder. Well, a curious con- 
firmation of that came under my know- 
ledge within the last day or two. The 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
is in America. I suppose he will soon 
be here. He does not find it necessary 
in America to make any concealment, 
and this is what he says there. I quote 
from a paper the authority of which 
also, I suppose, will not be disputed— 
United Ireland. 

An hon. Memser: Where did you 
get it ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: This is what, 
according to the last number of United 
Ireland, Mr. Healy said at New Orleans. 

Mr. R. POWER: I rise to a point 
of Order. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
in Order in reading a newspaper in the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly in Order. 
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wonder at the hon. Member not wishing 
me to read it. The hon. Member is 
not one of the registered shareholders. 
Mr. Healy said— 

‘¢ The tenants of Ireland will not pay rent. 
They will be evicted; but no man will dare to 
take the land from which they have been 
ejected.” 

Cheers from the Home Rule Members. | 

on. Members cheer that. What is 
the meaning that no man will dare take 
a farm from which a tenant has been 
evicted? We know well what it has 
meant; it has meant maiming, and out- 
rage, and murder. In stating the num- 
ber of outrages I will take the course I 
did last year, and will not include 
threatening letters. Threatening |let- 
lers are merely the instruments, and 
not the acts. They are not the real 
injury, and I find, by the experience I 
am obliged to have of this kind of 
thing, that it is a good sign when 
threatening letters increase in propor- 
tion to the outrages, and a bad sign 
when they diminish. A good many 
people send threatening letters when 
they would like to do something else, 
if they dared and if they could. One 
of the good signs at this moment is 
that the threatening letters are very 
much larger in proportion to the out- 
rages than they were. In July the 
number of outrages, excluding threat- 
ening letters, was 129 ; in August, 159; 
and in September, 198. Alongside of 
that we had an increase in the number 
of arrests. We had to try and see if 
we could diminish them, and if the state 
of the country would allow us to release 
some of the prisoners. As my right 
hon. Friend said yesterday, we hoped 
the promoters of the agitation would 
retreat instead of advance; and we 
thought we would encourage them to 
do so, if possible, by introducing more 
clemency into the administration of the 
law. We reduced the number of “ sus- 
pects” in prison from 175 on the Ist of 
September to 133 on the 1st of October ; 
but most reluctantly we were compelled 
to change our course. I must now make 
an allusion to that form of outrage which 
was the most powerful and the most pre- 
valent at that time, as we were warned it 
would be. At the Tyrone Election Mr. 
Parnell went down to try and secure the 
return of one of the candidates—the Rev. 
Harold Rylett. At Omagh Mr. Rylett 
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said frankly that the Land League pro- 
posed that no man should take another 
man’s land; if he did so he was to be 
‘‘ Boycotted.” [Mr. Biacar: Hear, 
hear!] I quite expected that the hon. 
Member for Cavan would say “ Hear, 
hear!’? I have no doubt that here in 
London he will recommend “ Boycott- 
ing.’ But what has ‘ Boycotting” 
become? It began by exclusive deal- 
ing, which I consider to be a wicked 
thing, but not necessarily a crime against 
the law; but when there was intimida- 
tion in it, it became a crime against the 
law. It had, indeed, become a most 
prevalent, a most injurious, and a most 
wicked crime against the law, destruc- 
tive both to the peace and to the good 
order of large districts. It had become 
the strongest weapon of the Land League. 
I would rather describe how strong a 
weapon it had become in the terms of 
one of its advocates. I do not know 
that it could be better described than 
in the following speech, delivered, I am 
sorry to say, by a Catholic curate at a 
Land League meeting in Queen’s County 
on the 26th of September. The Rev. 
Mr. Rowan, C.C. 

“Wished to remind them that to meet this 
array of mighty warriors, great generals, and 
English gold and influence they had but one 
weapon—that weapon the substitute of the 
old pike that did much good service in ’98— 
and that was the all-powerful weapon of the 
Land League, the power of ‘ Boycotting’—the 
power of crushing by social ban,as by a Nasmyth 
steam hammer of 1,000 tons, every traitor to 
his country. Use that weapon with discretion, 
use it wisely ; but, when needed, use it without 
mercy.” 


Cheers from the Irish Members.| Is the 

on. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M'Carthy) here? I do not think he is; 
but I should like to know whether he 
would join in those cheers, and whether 
he approves of the use of such a weapon 
as this without mercy? Mr. Parnell 
followed Mr. Rowan, and characterized 
the previous speeches, including the 
utterances of the reverend gentleman, as 
‘* excellent and sensible addresses.”” No 
wonder, remembering his famous Ennis 
speech. In former debates I expressed 
my opinion on that speech. I stated 
that I did not think it was a speech on 
which we ought to take action by im- 
prisoning the speaker, and for this 
reason—that at that time it had not 
been clearly proved that the advice— 
the wicked advice, as I called it before 
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in Mr. Parnell’s presence, and as I call 
it again—the advice to taboo a man 
from all social intercourse, and to re- 
commend people not to buy of or sell to 
him, meant anything more than advice. 
But we have found out what that speech 
really meant. We have been obliged 
to come to the conclusion that it had 
force and intimidation behind it, and 
we had to inquire what law there was 
against it—how far this was a crime 
punishable by law. We found out 
that this ‘ Boycotting” might mean 
three or four things—personal violence ; 
destruction of a man’s property, such 
as maiming his cattle or burning his 
hay stacks; deprivation of the neces- 
saries of life; absolute ruin to his trade ; 
aud of these threats the last was the 
most effective. Well, I consulted the 
legal Gentlemen whose business it is to 
advise me, and they informed me that it 
was a crime punishable by law. - [Lord 
Ranpotrx Cuvurcuitt: At what date ?] 
About the time when I found ‘“ Boy- 
cotting’’ was becoming so prevalent, 
and we had reason to believe that it 
meant intimidation. I think an hon. 
Member has made a statement, which is 
confirmed by a passage in the Amend- 
ment, complaining that we took advan- 
tage of the Trades Union and Conspiracy 
Act, under which, for interfering with a 
man in the pursuit of his trade, three 
months’ imprisonment could be in- 
flicted, and that for this crime punish- 
able by statute law we shut men up 
for much longer periods than three 
months. I think we have a perfect 
right to take advantage of the Act I 
have referred to. That argument was 
brought forward when the Protection 
Act was discussed, and it was understood 
that we should take advantage of it. 
But let me point out this. That was 
not the only Act of Parliament upon 
which we could act. There is that of 
William IV., known by the obnoxious 
name of the Whiteboy Act. That Act 
also makes this intimidation a crime 
punishable by law, and attaches to it a 
severe punishment—a punishment so 
severe that I suppose no Government 
now-a-days would make full use of it. It 
is hardly fair for hon. Members to say we 
are not to consider this offence a crime 
punishable by law when we have two 
Acts against it, because one inflicts a 
slight punishment and the other a severe 
one. I am afraid I must detain the 
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House a little longer whilst I describe 
what this ‘‘ Boycotting”’ really is. What 
is this ‘‘ Constitutional action,’’ as the 
hon. Member for Longford describes it, 
and wishes us to consider it; and how 
is it made use of by the Leaders of the 
Land League agitation? I will give a 
case in which a resident magistrate 
gives a history of one man—and this is 
by no means one of the worst cases. I 
believe there are many far worse. This 
resident magistrate says he knows the 
man of whom he speaks, as he lived 
very close to him, and had had every 
opportunity of knowing the man’s cir- 
cumstances. Well, this resident magis- 
trate says that this man, before the 
Land League commenced operations, 
had a large share of the business of 
the town and neighbourhood as well 
as his mill. He had always stood 
out against all pressure to force him 
to join the Land League or sub- 
scribe to its funds, and, as a conse- 
quence, he had been ‘“ Boycotted ;” all 
his custom had been driven away from 
him ; the mill upon which he had spent 
a great deal of money had entirely 
stopped, and no one would supply him 
with corn. Even a large corn merchant 
who had entered into a considerable 
contract with him had been obliged to 
withdraw it, being afraid of having his 
men and horses injured in delivering 
grain to the man who had been brought 
to the verge of ruin. That is the 
weapon, that is the ‘‘Nasmyth steam 
hammer of 1,000 tons.” Are we to 
leave that in the hands of Mr. Parnell 
and his friends? I will show you the 
effect of it. In The Leinster Leader of the 
24th September there are two or three re- 
markable advertisements. Here is one— 


“‘ CROGHAN LAND LEAGUE.—APOLOGY. 

“T, Michael Killian, of Croghan, do hereby 
publicly apologize for having violated the Rules 
of the Irish National Land League, and do now 
promise to be a strict upholder of same in the 
future.”’ 


Then there is another signed by the 

President and Assistant Secretary of the 

Kildare Land League— 

“THE KILDARE LAND LEAGUE AND 
MR. MICHAEL FLOOD. 

“We beg to state that, to our knowledge, 
Mr. Flood is an active and faithful member of 
the Land League, and we hope that no one will 
attempt to injure him in his business. 


“James Kavanacn, President. 
Joun T, Herrernan, Assist. Sec.” 
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There is another— 
“HOLLYWOOD LAND LEAGUE. 


“ Hollywood, Co. Wicklow, 18th Sept., 1881. 
“We acknowledge, before the above Com- 
mittee, that we have on sundry occasions re- 
lieved a ‘ Boycotted’ man, for which we now 
publicly apologize. 
*“Topras Mitey, Scalp. 
Marruew Nucent, Wodenboly.” 


The following appeared in The Leinster 
Leader of October 1, 1881 :— 


‘* We, the Executive of the Monasterevan 
Branch of the Land League, hereby declare 
that bearer, Thomas Kelly. is not ‘ Boycotted.’ 
He has done nothing to deserve such punish- 
ment, We take this opportunity of warning 
members of the League against the practice of 
private ‘ Boycotting.’ Members should await the 
formal sentence of the Executive. 

“ Marrnew Rooney, Treasurer, 
JosePH Farre tt, President. 
Artuvur Motony, Hon, Sec. 


“ Monasterevan, September 28, 1881.” 


These are not things which hon. Mem- 
bers can say were brought before us by 
sub-inspectors and constables, and which, 
therefore, we are not to believe. This 
‘* Boycotting’’ had become such a power- 
ful weapon, and so decidedly the law of 
the tn and the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) and his friends were so 
completely the officers, judges, and exe- 
cutioners of that law, that these state- 
ments were publicly made in the news- 
papers. Here we have a public apology 
from Michael Hanlon, of Ballymullen, 
for having paid his rent. [Mr. Sexton: 
What is the newspaper and the date of 
it?] The newspaper is The Leinster 
Leader, and the ‘‘apology” is dated 
January 16, 1882. It runs thus— 


“A PUBLIC APOLOGY. 


‘TI, Michael Hanlon, of Ballymullen, Philips- 
town, King’s County, do hereby beg leave to 
give public expression to my deep feelings of 
regret for having paid my rent to Sir Edward 
Grogan without having previously consulted 
with my fellow-tenants as to what course we 
should adopt or pursue in view of civil bill 
process for rent having been served on many of 
us previous to the last Quarter Sessions at 
Philipstown. I foolishly and erroneously ima- 
gined that I could not go into the Land Court 
if [ allowed a decree to be taken out against 
me; and as I consider my land to be highly 
rack-rented, I thought, in justice to myself and 
family, that I should avail myself of the 
benefits, if any, of the Act as well as others. 
I now declare that I came to the decision 
abruptly, and paid my rent, in ignoranceof what 
were my obligations in this respect, both to my 
brother tenants and the country at large. I 
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say, again, I regret sincerely my mistake, and 
humbly ask forgiveness; and I promise, if 
pardon be granted to me for this, my first 
offence, neither my fellow-tenants nor the 
country shall ever have reason to censure me 
again. 
“ (Signed) 
“We, the undersigned, sons of the above- 
named Michael Hanlon, beg to endorse every 
syllable of our father’s apology. 
J. Hanton. 
“ (Signed) < Wa. Hanton. 
JAMES HANLON. 


Micnart Hanteon, Ballymullen. 


“ January 16, 1882.” 
[Advt.]} 


In another case, a person advertises that 
some statement to the effect that he had 
paid his rent was ‘‘a false and wicked 
calumny.’”’ I dare say there are some 
hon. Members who are in doubt whether, 
after all, the Protection Act was neces- 
sary—whether we could not have acted 
merely by meansof theordinarylaw. The 
ordinary law would have been powerless 
against this ‘‘ Boycotting.”’ A shrug of 
the shoulders or a hint was sufficient, 
and the people dared not venture to dis- 
obey. We knew of men being ruined 
by action that we were aware of not on 
reasonable suspicion, but by reasonable 
certainty. We knew the men, and what 
they had done; but, from the nature of 
the case, it would have been impossible, 
owing to intimidation, to have got evi- 
dence against them. All this ‘ Boy- 
cotting,”’ all this power of ruining, all 
this use of this weapon—this good sub- 
stitute for the pike—was based on vio- 
lence and physical force. I really am 
sorry to be obliged to detain the House 
longer; but I have here one or two cases 
in which physical force was used which I 
must give as making it quite clear to the 
victims that the shrug and hint were to 
be sufficient, and that they were not to 
venture to disobey them. Here is one— 


“County of Cork, W.R., 9th November. 
“At about half-past 7 o’clock p.m., a shot 
was fired by some person unknown at the 
dwelling-house of Mrs. A. Davis, widow lady. 
A revolver bullet pierced the window-glass and 
shutter of a room in which Mrs. Davis and her 
children were seated at the time. The motive 
for this outrage was to deter Mrs. Davis from 
dealing with a man named Bateman, on whose 
property a series of outrages had been com- 
mitted. At the time that the house was fired 
into notices referring to Bateman as a ‘land 

grabber’ were posted on Mrs. Davis's porch.” 


Again, the window of the house of a 
farmer, one Barnabas Kingston, was 
fired into, the shot penetrating the 
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shutters, and being flattened against 
the opposite wall. At the same time 
a notice was posted on a_ plank, 
warning him to keep away from a 
man named Bateman, who was “ Boy- 
cotted ” in the locality. I could multiply 
instances of a like character to almost 
any extent. It is quite true that the 
chief motive for the use of this weapon 
was the prevention of the payment of 
rent, or the forcing people to join the 
Land League ; but that was not the only 
object in view. It was a terrible power 
to put into the hands of irresponsible 
people, or people who were the agents 
of the hon. Member for Sligo and his 
friends, but who could not be fully con- 
trolled by them. We found many cases 
where this system of ‘‘ Boycotting’’—the 
execution of this unwritten law—had 
been used for private spite and trade 
competition, sometimes owing to chil- 
dren attending schools, and very often 
for supplying the police with cars. I 
will tell you the grounds on which one 
man was “ Boycotted,” for I hold the 
placard in my hand that was posted in 
his neighbourhood. The placard runs 
thus—I will not mention the man’s 
name for fear of re-exciting a feeling 
against him— 

“ Take Notice,” So-and-so, of such and such 
a place, ‘has been put upon trial, and a verdict 
of ‘Unmerciful Boycotting’ pronounced upon 
him by the will of the People and a competent 
Tribunal. 

‘1st. For wilfully giving information to the 
Police against Lady Land Leaguers. 

“2nd. For being found guilty of the most 
Treasonable Practices, that is speaking to Mr. 
Outrage Forster, the Chief Slanderer of Ire- 
land, at the Railway Station, Mountrath.”’ 


Mr. BIGGAR: Hear, hear! 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes; I see 
the hon. Member for Cavan thinks that 
quite sufficient ground for “‘ Boycotting”’ 
the man. 

Mr. SEXTON: What is the date of 
that ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It was pub- 
lished about six weeks ago. 

Mr. SEXTON : After the arrests ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: Does the hon. 
Member by that mean to say that any 
attempt was made before that to prevent 
that kind of thing being done ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes; it was not taking 
place before. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The placard 
goes on to say— 
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‘« 3rd. Supplying goods to ‘ Boycotts’. 

“4th. For doing all in his power to defeat 
the objects and principles of Her Majesty's 
Most Honourable Council, formerly called the 
Irish National Land League. 

‘* God Save Ireland.”’ 


I was forced to the conclusion that that 
Catholic clergyman was right as to the 
terrible weapon this ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ is, 
and I was forced also to the conclusion 
that this ‘‘ substitute for the old pike” 
must be struck down, and that the only 
way to do it was by the arrest under the 
Protection Act, as nearly simultaneous 
as possible, of the central leaders of this 
system of intimidation, and of the chief 
local leaders. Some hon. Members seem 
to think that it was the speech of Mr. 
Parnell, following on the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter (Mr. Gladstone), which caused his 
(Mr Parnell’s) arrest. [Mr. Biccar: Of 
course it was.] I do not attempt to gain 
credence from the hon. Member for 
Cavan; but I have no doubt I shall have 
that of hon. Members on this side of the 
House, and of most hon. Members on 
the other side, when I contradict that 
assertion in the strongest terms. I 
think I have shown clearly enough the 
reason we were compelled to stop this 
action, quite independent of any pas- 
sage of arms between my right hon. 
Friend and the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork. Certainly, it was a very strong 
step to take to arrest the leaders and 
the local leaders; but we were driven 
and obliged to take it, unless we had 
been prepared to allow the Land 
League really to govern Ireland, and 
to determine, as it would have deter- 
mined, what rents should be paid; what 
farms should be taken; what lands 
should be allowed to remain in pasture ; 
what shops should be kept open; what 
men should be aliowed to labour; what 
men should be allowed to buy, not 
merely the luxuries, but the necessaries 
of life; what tenants should be allowed 
to take advantage of the Land Act; 
what decisions of the Land Courts should 
be respected or rejected; what laws 
should be obeyed, or rather disobeyed ; 
what ruin should be inflicted on men 
who honestly paid their debts or loyally 
obeyed the law. Hon. Members have 
asked me for an explanation or justifica- 
tion of our arrests, and I have given 
what I consider a reason and justifica- 


tion. Could we have allowed this system 
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to continue? If we had, what would 
have been the use of passing the Act of 
last Session? [Mr. Justiy M‘Carrny: 
These things occurred after the arrests. 
I said that unless we had made those 
arrests this would certainly have hap- 
pened. I am referring to the arrests of 
the hon. Members for Cork City (Mr. 
Parnell), Sligo (Mr. Sexton), Roscom- 
mon (Mr. O’Kelly), and Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), and many others of the very 
large number we were obliged to ar- 
rest throughout the country. We had 
to arrest the loeal leaders—could we 
leave the central leaders alone? Were 
we to leave alone the instigators and the 
men who originally devised this system ? 
[ might take blame to myself for not hav- 
ing at first seen the full meaning of their 
speeches. But it required proof, and public 
opinion to go with that proof; and I must 
say—and I think most hon. Members 
will admit it to be quite true—that the 
hon. Member for Cork City and the hon. 
Member for Sligo, and most of the other 
Members, took great care in their mode 
of expression. It was a long time before 
we found out their true meaning. It 
was driven home to us. Beiug upon our 
honour, we were obliged to refrain from 
arresting any man against whom we did 
not feel there was reasonable suspicion 
of intimidation or incitement thereto. 
[4 laugh.] Perhaps we were to blame ; 
but I think if we erred, the error 
was on the right side. Perhaps the 
noble Lord who laughs (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) would not have been so care- 
ful in the matter, and would have jumped 
at a conclusion earlier; but as soon as I 
could say in my conscience that I reason- 
ably suspected the leaders of intimidation, 
or incitement to intimidation, I advised 
their arrest. After all, I do not think 
there is much of a charge to be made 
against us by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side. We, at any rate, all through this 
business have shown no wish to spare 
the leaders and pursue the followers. I 
do not deny that the late Government 
might have been right in the prose- 
cution they undertook. As to whe- 
ther they were justified in leaving out 
the leaders, knowing the difficulties 
connected with the government of Ire- 
land, and not being able to ascertain 
the exact ground on which the prose- 
cution was made, I do not attempt to 
express a legal opinion. At any rate, 


when we made what in some quarters 
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was called the “‘ sham prosecution,” we 
prosecuted the leaders. I will not say 
whether the late Government had or had 
not ground for the course they took. 
For the little my support was worth they 
had it; but it did excite my surprise that 
the leaders were not included in the pro- 
secution. [Lord Ranvotpu CuuRcHILL: 
Michael Davitt was included.] He 
was not a leader at that time. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” from the Irish Members.| Though 
he had shown great vigour and great 
energy he was not at that time the leader. 
Mr. Parnell was the leader then and 
now. Besides, we cannot but remember 
that Mr. Davitt was a ticket-of-leave 
man, and that something else could have 
been done with him. Well, on these 
grounds we arrested Mr. Parnell and 
two or three other Members of Parlia- 
ment. I should like to make one remark, 
as I see the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) in his place. I was aware of the 
state of his health when I advised the 
Lord Lieutenant to issue his Warrant 
against him, and he would not have been 
arrested if he had not been able to go— 
I will not say whether at the sacrifice of 
his health or not—at any rate, he was 
able to go to a meeting and make an 
eloquent speech, which left us without 
any reasonable excuse for not arresting 
him. [{Mr. Leamy: For treasonable 
practices?] Yes; Warrants were issued 
against him and Mr. O’Kelly and Mr. 
Parnell for treasonable practices. This 
is a legal matter I must leave to my hon. 
and learned Friend; but I believe I am 
right in saying it is a treasonable prac- 
tice, this organized attempt to replace 
the law of the Queen’s Oourts by 
an unwritten law. But it was not 
on that ground alone these Warrants 
were signed. If speeches like those 
that were delivered had continued, and 
the agitation had not been checked, 
in all probability it would—nay, it must 
—have ended in an attempt at civil war. 
The excitement of the people would have 
been so great that it would not have 
been possible to keep them within 
bounds. If the House will allow me I 
will refer to one of these meetings. A 
great torchlight demonstration was held 
on the occasion of Mr. Parnell’s entrance 
into Dublin, on September 26. An ad- 
dress was presented to Mr. Parnell by 
Mr. Varian. It ran thus— 

‘* Honoured and beloved Leader: In the 
name of the united people of Ireland, and as 
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representatives of the Metropolitan branches of 
the Irish National Land League. . . .. . 
and as the great God who shapes the destinies 
of men has endowed you with wisdom, native 
courage, and eloquence—the attributes of a 
leader—we ask you to lead us on to that glorious 
consummation, the dream of Tone, Emmett, and 


Fitzgerald— National Independence.” 


Answer to Her 


Yesterday the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. P. J. Smyth) brought forward a 
Motion for the Repeal of the Union, and 
one or two Members made speeches in 
favour of Home Rule. But there was 
neither the Repeal of the Union nor 
Home Rule in this address. It was 
Separation. It was exactly the state of 
things when the standard was hoisted in 
the South—when the Confederate States 
were ready to fight against the Federal 
Government. This was an address 
calling upon Mr. Parnell as their leader, 
and he took care in no way to disavow 
it, in no way to warn these poor men of 
what would certainly happen to them if 
they attempted to carry out this idea of 
theirs. At the same meeting the hon. 
Member for Sligo made a speech, and 
he said— 

“To-night wiil be marked for ever as a 
memorable and glorious night in the history of 
Dublin and of Ireland. To night Ireland has 
broken loose from the Lion and the Unicorn, 
and has arrayed itself in all the irresistible 


majesty of the people under the sacred banner 
of the Shamrock and the Harp.” 


Nae are 82 That may appear a very 
aughable matterto hon. Members sitting 
here; but it was no laughable matter 
when such sentiments were uttered inthe 
presence of an excitable assembly in Ire- 
land; it was no laughable matter for 
the men who heard what was said by 
the hon. Member for Sligo, who pro- 
bably believed what was said, and who 
might be prompted to act upon the 
advice they received, and who, if they 
did, must be treated as rebels. It 
must be remembered that there was 
a numerous crowd on that occasion— 
very many thousands, some persons 
stated 100,000—who felt stronger in 
their numbers than they were in reality. 
I say that though the hon. Members 
who made those speeches probably did 
not consider, or did not understand, the 
dreadful conflict which words such as 
these words would in the end have pro- 
voked, it became the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to teach them the 
danger of giving utterance to such reck- 
less language. Mr. Parnell said— 
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‘The spirit that is alive in Ireland to-day 
.... Will never die—(cries of ‘ Never,’ and 
cheers)—until it destroys the alien rule which 
has kept our country impoverished and in 
chains, and sweeps that detestable rule, with its 
buckshot and its bayonets—(hisses and groans) 
—far away over the Channel, when it can 
never return. (Cheers.)”’ 


What did his hearers understand by 
that? What did the speaker mean by 
such language? Whatever might have 
been passing in the mind of the hon. 
Gentleman at the moment, the people, 
at all events, understood him to mean 
to stir them up to enter into a conflict— 
to engage in a rising, in which they 
were to be backed by American gold, 
and by arms which were to be sent 
across the Atlantic for their use. It 
was, probably, not the intention of the 
hon, Member for Sligo to follow the 
example of Tone and Fitzgerald; but 
the people must have thought he would. 
Mr. Sexton: I did not name them. | 
ou did not name them; but the people 
must haveimagined you had them in your 
mind. Then Mr. Parnell went on— 


“We are warned by the history of the past 
that we must fight these people within the 
lines of the Constitution.” 


Cheers from Irish Members.| And so 
on. Members really think that ad- 
dresses such as those I have quoted from 
can be safely made in the presence of 
100,000 people, meeting by torchlight, 
providing that, just at the end of an 
inflammatory speech, the speaker should 
drop a word or two about “ fighting 
within the lines of the Constitution,” 
by which carefully-prepared sentence 
he hoped to shield himself from the 
consequences of his recklessness! Well, 
now, on the second day of the Conven- 
tion, Dr. Dillon Egan, of Boston, United 
States, made a speech ; and I must call 
the attention of the hon. Member for 
Longford to this address. It is im- 
portant to consider what was said by 
Americans, because without them the 
Convention would have been useless, 
and there would have been no attempt to 
hold it. Mr. Parnell was in the chair, 
and Dr. Dillon Egan said— 


“From Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, 
from the romantic Connaught to the classic 
Hill of Howth, I hear one simultaneous shout, 
and the lightning sends it across the waters of 
the Atlantic; it is reverberating on the shores 
of the Pacific; and millions of Irishmen join 
their voices in the shout of victory that pro- 
claims Ireland a nation, great, glorious, and 
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free. (Chcers.)”—[and I am quoting from 
The Freeman's Journal|—“ A Voice: ‘ Three 
cheers for the Irish Republic.’ (Cheers. ) ”’ 


In a little time the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork vacated the chair, and the 
hon. Member for Longford took it. 
Did he advise those who were present 
to keep within the limits of Oonsti- 
tutional action ; did he warnthem against 
attempting to bring about an Irish 
Republic? Did he tell them that he 
would not join or assist them in such 
efforts, which, if persisted in, he must 
have known eckt probably lead to loss 
of life? Did he warn them against 
engaging in such efforts? No; he 
quietly took the chair, and the proceed- 
ings of the Convention went on without 
any interruption or remonstrance on his 
part. There were other appeals to Na- 
tionalist feelings—for instance, the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. Lalor), 
at Maryborough, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, talked about getting rid, not only of 
landlordism, but of foreign rule. Mr. 
O’Kelly, at the Cork Banquet, on the 
2nd of October, made use of these 
words— 


Gracious Speech. 


“The old League was the harbinger of the 
bright political future that was behind it. For 
his part, he would never consider his work ended 
until a foreign flag left their country or lay 
under it.”’ ; 


This foreign flag was the Union Jack. 
Mr. O’Kelly continued— 
“‘The Land League would win the land for 


the people, and, as their fathers ended at Clon- 
tarf, by putting the foreign flag into the sea.’’ 


Were those words that we could allow 
to be spoken? [Mr Bicear: Oh, 
oh!] Does the hon. Member think 
that a very laughable matter? Suppose 
the men who heard this language had 
tried to put the foreign flog in the sea, 
would it have been a laughable matter 
for them? What was said by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell)? 
Speaking at Dungannon, on October 5, 
he said what I felt very strongly at the 
time, and what clearly showed that it 
was perfectly impossible for us to refrain 
from action. The hon. Member said— 

‘‘ Every English statesman and every — 
newspaper are lamenting, from one end of 
Britain to the other, that there are two Govern- 
ments in Ireland—the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone, which nobody minds, and the 
Government of the Land League and of Charles 
Stewart Parnell.’’ 


It was my business to take care that the 
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Queen’s Government, administered by 
the Prime Minister and his Colleagues, 
was minded, and that the Government 
of Mr. Parnell wasnot minded. Could 
we any longer permit this incitement to 
rebellion? Had we done so, the blood 
that would inevitably have been shed 
would have been upon our heads. It 
has been asked why we did not make 
the arrests directly the speeches were 
delivered. These violent speeches were 
only made a very few days before the 
arrests were made; and as regards the in- 
timidation, we were obliged to find out 
that the words resulted in deeds. Well, 
after the arrests were made, the veil was 
very quickly dropped, and there was 
issued the “‘no rent” manifesto. Last 
night the right hon. Gentleman the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Dawson) seemed 
inclined to approve that manifesto, on 
the ground that it was justifiable to 
withhold the payment of rent until Mr. 
Parnell and his Colleagues were released 
from gaol. That certainly does seem to 
be a very remarkable view of morality 
for so high an official to take. The 
manifesto was interpreted by those who 
read it to mean “ pay no rent at all.” 
This appears in the latter part of the 
manifesto— 

‘¢ Stand together in the face of the brutal and 
cowardly enemies of your race; pay no rents 
under any pretext.”’ 

I was rather amused by what I heard 
yesterday. A tenant farmer took it ina 
very practical manner; in his opinion, it 
meant that he should not pay any rent at 
all, and hesaid that every night he prayed 
for my life, so that I might give him an 
excuse for not paying his rent. Now 
as to the proclamation of the Land 
League. The issuing of this Proclama- 
tion, I need not say, would by itself have 
had no effect. The Proclamation did 
not made the Land League illegal ; it 
did not make its public meetings illegal ; 
and it did not bring the leading mem- 
bers of the League within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Coercion Act. At first we 
were informed and advised—and I have 
every reason to believe it was good 
advice—that as regards public meetings 
there were two grounds upon which we 
could disperse them—one was the ground 
of the danger to individuals, and the 
other was the ground of a breach of the 
peace. At first we understood that that 
was limited to a breach of the peace 
then and there; but it afterwards became 
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clear to our Legal Advisers that we ought 
to interpret a breach of the peace to 
mean such incitement of persons at 
meetings as would in all probability 
lead to a breach of the peace. [‘‘Oh!” | 
I have no doubt hon. Members will com- 
plain of that. Under these difficult 
circumstances, we tried to act according 
to law. I wonder what would have been 
said if we had stepped beyond our powers 
and tried to act in an illegal manner our- 
selves. We had to become convinced 
that the Land League was an intimi- 
dating organization, and that active mem- 
bership of it was the commission of a 
crime punishable by law, being an act 
of violence or intimidation, or an incite- 
ment thereto. Long before we had con- 
vinced ourselves that the Land League 
was an illegal organization, and had 
prosecuted its leading members upon 
that ground. But that did not bring the 
members of the Land League within the 
jurisdiction of the Protection Act; the 
prosecution merely set forth that they 
were engaged in an illegal conspiracy, 
that conspiracy being to compel men 
not to pay their debts. We could not 
say that that enabled us to say they 
might be arrested under the Protec- 
tion Act. We had to have it proved 
by experience, and by facts, that the 
Land League was an_ intimidating 
organization. This was abundantly 
proved ; and I have now said why we 
acted at last, and why we did not act 
earlier. But I wish to mention that 
before the publication of the ‘“ no 
rent’? manifesto and the issuing of the 
Proclamation, we issued a very strong 
Proclamation against ‘‘ Boycotting.”’ The 
contest had now becomeclear. Onthe one 
hand we had outrages, intimidation, and 
threats, followed by ruin and destruc- 
tion of property, maiming of men and 
dumb animals, firing into housec, threats 
of murder and murder itself; and, on the 
other hand, the determination of the 
Government to enforce the law. I am 
not conscious on my part of any failure 
to assert the law ; and it will be the duty 
of the right hon. Gentleman who pre- 
ceded me in the responsible position I 
now occupy to point out any failure, if 
there has been any. Well, all veils were 
thrown aside, and we were enabled to 
see to what extent the Land League 
would go. I am sorry the hon. Member 
for Longford is not in the House, for I 
want to read to him the proclamation 
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that was issued by the Treasurer of the 
League. My reason for feeling sorry 
that the hon. Gentleman has left the 
House is that I am bound to say 
I must hold him morally responsible 
for what was done by the Treasurer of 
the Land League. The hon. Member 
was an active and prominent member of 
the League, and I never heard that he 
disowned the action of its Treasurer, Mr. 
Patrick Egan. This is what Mr. Egan 
sent for publication— 


“To the People of Ireland. Pay no rent. 
Avoid the Land Court. Paynorent. The per- 
son who does should be visited with the severest 
sentence of social ostracism.” 


Mr. Sexton: Where do you find it?] 

Imost everywhere in Ireland. Will 
the hon. Gentleman deny that this pro- 
clamation was issued by Mr. Egan? 
Does he deny that Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
thought it was impossible for Mr. Egan 
to have issued it, and does he forget Mr. 
Patrick Egan’s declaration, through the 
papers, that he had issued it? The 
proclamation went on— 

‘* Avoid the Land Court. Cast out the per- 
son who enters it as a renegade to his country 
and to the cause of his fellow-men. Hold the 
harvest ;”’ 


and many other expressions of this kind 
were used. Then there was this procla- 
mation issued, we believe, by the Land 
League— 

“Notice. £10 reward will be given to any 
persop who can give sufficient information of 
any tenant farmer having paid any rent since 
the ‘no rent’ manifesto was issued by the Cen- 
tral Executive. And also a reward of £6 will 
be given to any person who can give information 
of any spy who is informing the police about 
the Land League Organization. (By Order of 
the Committee in Council.)’”’ 


This notice was circulated in the country. 
Will hon. Gentlemen opposite get up in 
their places and deny it ? 

Mr. METGE: I most distinctly deny 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: I deny it. I 
never heard of it before. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Here is an- 
other proclamation, signed by Patrick 
Ford—[{A laugh|—of The Irish World. It 
is very ungrateful of hon. Members if 
they disown Mr. Patrick Ford. It is 
headed “‘ No Rent,” and then follow the 
names— 

“Parnell, Davitt, Dillon, Sexton, Kettle, 
Brennan, Egan,” and, ‘‘ Fly the Land Court! 


it 
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’Tis a Sham—a Fraud!! He who acts the 
traitor in the hour of Ireland’s trial shall pay 
the penalty of his villainy.” 


You know what the penalty meant. I 
will tell you what it meant; and I should 
like to tell the hon. Member for Long- 
ford what was the penalty that ensued 
upon disobedience to the orders of the 
Land League, of which he was a promi- 
nent member. This is what happened 
in the county of Kerry on the 12th of 
November— 


“Thomas Galvin, farmer, was fired at and 
wounded, at about half-past 8 o’clock, p.m, A 
party of men unknown, armed and disguised, 
and numbering about eight, visited his house at 
the hour stated. Five of them entered, one of 
them asking whether Galvin had paid his rent. 
He replied that he had, whereupon another man 
asked him whether ‘he would have his ears cut 
off, or be shot ?’ Galvin replied, ‘Shoot me ; I 
can only be killed once.’ One of the party then 
gave orders to ‘ Fire, and take him on the legs,’ 
and Galvin immediately fell, five shots having 
been fired at him, two bullets taking effect in 
his left thigh. His mother, who was present, 
threw herself on his body, saying he was dead, 
and the offenders went away.” 


That was the penalty. In County Ros- 
common, on the 13th of December— 


‘‘James Brennan, farm labourer, aged 40 
years, was murdered by some person unknown, 
at about 7 o’clock, r.m. He was sitting near 
the fire with his brother Michael, when suddenly 
the latter heard a shot outside the window, and 
the deceased dropped off his stool and, exclaim- 
ing ‘Lord have mercy on me, I am done!’ ex- 
pired. The charge had taken effect in his back 
under the right ribs. The motive for this out. 
rage appears to have sprung from the fact that 
Michael Brennan, who holds about five acres of 
land, at a yearly rent of £2 19s., had paid a 
year’s rent, two and a-half years being due by 
him. He was the only man on the townland 
known to have done so. On the 12th Decem- 
ber a notice was found by the — on a yard 
gate, about half-a-mile from Brennan’s resi- 
dence. This notice declared Michael Brennan 
‘ Boycotted’ for having paid his rent, and 
warned the murdered man to have a clear ac- 
quittance with him. The murder was undoubt- 
edly perpetrated to enforce compliance with the 
‘no rent’ doctrine.” 

It is a very serious thing for me to say I 
consider that Members of this House are 
morally responsible for these outrages, 
but I do say so. I say these outrages 
have happened in consequence of the 
incitement and advice of, and at the in- 
stigation of, the Land League, to the 
effect that men should be visited with 
penalties because they paid rent. There 
was no attempt ‘on the part of the 
organization to prevent these outrages, 
and when these things were happening 
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there was no stepping forward of the 
hon. Member for Longford to disown 
them. [An hon. Memser: He was in 
Athens.] Why did he not come back 
and say—‘‘I will not have the reproach 
of such horrible deeds fall on me.” 

Mr. RepMonp: What did Davitt say ?] 

am not quite sure what Davitt said ; 
but the placard signed by Patrick Ford 
was largely circulated in Ireland. I 
have no positive proof it was issued by 
him; but I believe it was, and I can 
give good grounds for my belief. There 
is no doubt about Mr. Patrick Ford 
being the editor of Zhe Jrish World. 
The Irish World speaks for itself, and I 
will read an extract from its columns. 
I consider hon. Members opposite in a 
great measure responsible for what ap- 
pears in The Irish World, for if it was 
not for The Irish World and the money 
from America we should not have this 
agitation to deal with. The leading 
article of The [rish World of the 29th of 
October commenced— 

‘Glorious news from Ireland. The ‘ no rent’ 
banner has been at length raised, and the Land 
League is pledged to rally round it. From the 
bottom of our heart we send up a prayer of 
thanksgiving forthis. Long have we asked the 
Irish people to take the stand they have now 
taken. Again and again we have appealed to 
them to draw the ‘no rent’ sword, knowing that 
landlordism could not face that weapon. .. . 
The pressure of public opinion ”—we know what 
that is—“ must be brought to bear on anyone 
who shows symptoms of yielding. Ireland is at 
war with landlordism; and as in every war all 
who aid and abet the enemy are regarded and 
treated as enemies, so in their war begun in 
Ireland everyone who assists the land thieves 
by paying rent ought to be accounted as bad as 
the land thieves themselves.” 


Can we wonder at these men going 
about and committing outrages and 
murders when papers containing such 
articles were circulated amongst them 
with the assent of hon. Members oppo- 
site, or, at any rate, without any disown- 
ment on their part? It was because 
these articles and the like were circu- 
Jated in America that the money was 
received ; certainly without their publi- 
cation the money would not have been 
received. The article went on— 


‘ Trishmen, whilst fighting the common foe, 
cannot afford to allow him to receive the ‘ sinews 
of war’ when it isin their power to prevent him 
from doing so. Let it, then, be well understood 
that he who from this time forth pays rent, b 
that act proclaims himself an enemy of Ireland. 


. . . Ireland must not tolerate traitors in the 
rear when the ‘no rent’ battle is going on. 
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The readers of The Irish World are under pe- 
culiar obligations to assist the Irish people in 
keeping the Irish banner from going down in 
te as it was by their advice it was first 
raised,”’ 


In the same paper and number we find 
this— 

“Yet the time may come—the British Go- 
vernment seems determined to precipitate it— 
when forbearance shall cease to be a virtue, and 
in such an emergency the Land League must 
have the wherewith to strike. The money now 
given may prove to be its ‘sinews of war’ in 
more senses than one. Bend tothe work then! 
Attend your regular meetings! Fill up the 
membership. Let every man consider himself 
a recruiting sergeant. Send out collectors in 
wards and parishes and gather in names, which 
names, whilst Zhe Irish World will promptly 
and cheerfully forward on to Mr. Egan in Paris, 
will find a place with many of others on our 
Roll of Honour.” 


The names spoken of were those of sub- 
scribers to the fund for assisting evicted 
tenants, and ‘‘ the ‘sinewsofwar’in more 
senses than one” were to go to Mr. 
Egan, the Treasurer of the Land League, 
to which hon. Gentlemen opposite be- 
longed, and with which I have never 
heard the hon. Member for Longford 
disavow his connection. On the 17th of 
December The Irish World said— 


‘“‘ They (the Irish people) hate the oppressor 
with a burning, deep, implacable, though silent 
hatred.”’ 


Then follows an allusion to myself, with 
which I need not trouble the House, and 
the writer proceeded— 

‘“*A land or water bailiff will be a social 
pariah, and the whole crowd of aliens who mis- 
govern Ireland—the Goulates—will be hated, 
despised, and execrated for all time. . . . India 
and Africa will learn from Ireland the lesson of 
implacable hostility to their common oppressor. 
No; we shall never forgive until the last vestige 
of the yoke of alien rule has been removed 
from Ireland’s neck, and until landlordism 
shall be no more.”’ 


Mr. BIGGAR: Hear, hear! 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member for Cavan says ‘ Hear hear!” 
in safety under the Privileges of the 
House. But does he suppose that 
we were going to allow men to say 
such things, and to make use of such 
incitement as this in Ireland, where 
it was likely to lead to actual re- 
sults? And now I must refer to 
another paper—and here, again, I la- 
ment the absence of the hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy)—I 
must allude to a newspaper which, I 
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presume, is referred to in the Amend- 
ment — namely, United Ireland. The 
question of the action of the Govern- 
ment with respect to this paper, I sup- 
pose, will be decided in a Court of Law; 
therefore, [ shall dwell but shortly on 
this part of the charge. I think, how- 
ever, I ought to give my hon. Friends 
around me some ground for our inter- 
ference with this publication. The hon. 
Member for Longford is one of the very 
few shareholders of this paper; he is 
one of the very few gentlemen who 
bought up a newspaper and called it by 
the name of United Ireland. He has 
never disavowed his connection with it, 
and, therefore, I think he ought to have 
shown me the courtesy of staying in the 
House to hear what I had to say on the 
subject. He should have been here to 
say, or should have commissioned one of 
his Friends to say for him, whether he 
will keep up his connection with the 
fa a any longer. In an article pub- 
ished on October 28, the newspaper 
says— 

‘‘ That which distinguished the taking of the 
Bastille from a common street riot is what dis- 
tinguishes the struggle against landlordism 
from a struggle for its purse. One citadel was 
the throne of tyranny in France, the other is 
the barracks of the garrison of England. 4 
bas les Bastilles ! The men who level them will 
go further—to a Palace at Versailles or a Castle 
on Cork Hill. And the hired Swiss, be they 
primed with ball-cartridge or clad in plush, will 
not stand long in their way, depend upon it.” 


Was that not inciting to insurrection ? 


‘¢ Our nation stands fused like glowing iron— 
fused as it never was fused even in the golden 
dawn of its history. The race which was set 
clan against clan in fratricidal strife feels and 
strikes as one man, from the glens of Antrim to 
the laurelled streets of glorious Cork—down in 
the English mines—deep in the back woods—far 
in the gold diggings. It can no more be got 
rid of than the North Pole. For every man 
that Carew butchered, whom Cromwell sold to 
slavery, whom Carhampton scorched with pitch- 
caps, there are 50,000 ready to take up the 
fight, where Tyrone, where Owen Roe, where 
Sarsfield, where Tone, where Emmett, where 
O’Connell, where Mitchel, where Allen, Larkin, 
and O’Brien left it off.” 

These words are written as if the man 
who wrote them believed them, and I 
verily believe he was ready to take the 
risk of having written them. I believe 
that if this person had persuaded the 
people of Ireland to follow the spirit of 
his words, he would have been ready to 
suffer the consequences. I have more 
respect for him than I have for the gen- 
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tleman who set such a paper as this on 
foot, and who either neglects to read 
what is in it, or, having read what is in 
it, allows it to go forth under his name 
and at his instigation without disown- 
ing it. We have, again, in United Jre- 
land these words— 

“The ‘no rent’ manifesto—which, by the 
way, Baron Fitzgerald declines to pronounce 
illegal—is practically the law of the land. 
Scarcely any rent is being paid anywhere. The 
landlords are in despair.” 

Many people believed that the ‘no 
rent”? manifesto was really the law of 
the land. For the last three or four 
months we have had a most severe 
contest; we have had an _ unscru- 
pulous organization against us, and 
a large foreign fund supplying the 
means of agitation. We have had 
against us what the Duke of Welling- 
ton said was so difficult to oppose suc- 
cessfully—an attempted strike against 
rent. We have had every feeling of 
selfishness on the part of the tenant 
farmers appealed to against us. We 
have had, I am sorry to say, to discover 
one of the chief faults amongst the Irish 
people. Although there is no race more 
remarkable for physical courage in the 
world than the Irish, they certainly do 
not seem to be pre-eminent as regards 
moral courage. We have experienced 
a want of self-help on the part of the 
victims of the agitation, such as, in my 
opinion, would not have been expe- 
rienced under similar circumstances in 
England or Scotland. I am not speak- 
ing of the landlords, many of whom 
have done their duty. I am speaking 
more of the tenant farmers, who have 
allowed themselves to be ill-treated, 
their property to be damaged, and their 
families to be insulted, who acknowledge 
this, and who yet have not the moral 
courage to stand up for themselves. I 
will tell the House what a friend of 
mine stated. He said he had seen a 
farmer from one of the worst dis- 
tricts in Ireland, who told him—‘* We 
are absolutely tired of the agitation ; 
it is ruining us; we do not feel safe; 
we would do anything to get rid of 
it; and,” he added, ‘‘those who agree 
with me are more in number than 
the hairs of my head.” I must 
say that in England or Scotland the 
farmers would have rallied round one 
another. I am happy to say they are 
beginning to do so in Ireland. Hon. 
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Members from that country will soon 
see them doing it more and more. 
Well, in the difficult position in which 
we found ourselves many suggestions 
were made to us. It was suggested 
that we should call Parliament together 
and ask for a fresh Ooercion Act. It 
was suggested that non-payment of rent 
pad y regarded as a crime. Another 
suggestion was that martial law should 
be enforced, and another that trial by 
jury should be abolished. These and 
many other suggestions, to which neither 
I nor my Colleagues could for a moment 
assent, were made to us. I felt, and 
my Oolleagues agreed with me, that 
instead of calling Parliament together 
we should do the best we could with the 
owers we had, and we have done the 

est we could. We determined to bring 
into operation the Land Act, which the 
leaders of the agitation have so much 
decried—to bring it into operation in 
every disturbed county. We determined 
to use all the powers we had with all 
the vigour at our command, and we 
have done so. We were obliged to 
make many arrests under the Protection 
Act. I am sorry to say there is a Return 
of a large number of arrests on the 
Table of the House up to the Ist of this 
month, and we have had to make 
several arrests since. Several arrests 
have been made in County Clare, and I 
will tell the House the reason why. 
Here is an extract from a letter I have 
received from Mr. Clifford Lloyd from 
Milltown Malbay— 


‘* And now as to Milltown. Terror reigns 
complete in the name of the Land League. It 
has here its paid agents, who commit all the 
crime and commit every act of intimidation. I 
believe the murderer of Lenane was paid for 
his work. They have a staff of these black- 
guards in the village. Poor Mrs. Morony is in 
a sad way. Within the last 10 days all her 
servants driven from her on threat of similar 
death, completely ‘ Boycotted,’ not a loaf of bread 
even sold to her, and this is 24 miles from the 
nearest town—Ennis—a dreary, wild drive. 
Every conceivable act of intimidation has been 

erpetrated on her and her people; but she 
tec up with a brave heart, and says she will 
see it out. Her lands are let on lease, some 
for 999 years. She has offered large annual 
reductions, which are declined unless made per- 
manent. This she has not got the power to 
Mrs. Morony is the victim of a gross, 
cowardly tyranny and persecution, literally 
‘even unto death.” ..... It will require a 
strong blow, followed up, to right matters.” 


I think the state of things in this dis- 
trict will be better now, thanks to Mr. 
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Clifford Lloyd. It may be thought that 
some of the cases of outrage reported 
are exaggerated ; but, at any rate, there 
is no exaggeration here. This is a case 
of murder. Lenane, the man alluded 
to, was killed by a shot fired through 
the window, and the cause assigned for 
the outrage is that deceased remained 
in the service of Mrs. Morony. No 
doubt, it was also intended by those 
who perpetrated it, and who had had 
differences with Mrs. Morony, to bring 
her to terms. I am glad I have sent 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd down there, for 
that kind of murder is not likely to 
oceur again. Mr. Clifford Lloyd will 
make order in Clare as he has made 
it elsewhere. We found that there 
were a large number of secret societies, 
that patrolling might be improved, and 
that there might be a better distri- 
bution of the police; and, in order to 
effect the necessary improvements, we 
have done that which is alluded 
to in the Amendment—namely, ap- 
pointed five special magistrates to 
see that there is better distribution of the 
police and more efficient patrolling. Here, 
again, I may be asked—‘‘ Why was this 
not done before?” If any hon. Mem- 
ber who feels inclined to put the question 
will apply to those who have filled the 
Office of Chief Secretary before me, he 
will be told, I have no doubt, that it is 
not an easy thing to do. It requires a 
very strong case to justify such a step, 
and you must exercise great care that 
= do not do more harm than good. 

believe that no Government could have 
acted with greater promptitude than we 
did ; in fact, I do not feel sure that any 
other Government would have taken the 
strong measures that we took as quickly 
as we did. We found that a very large 
number of police was required for 
the protection, not merely of land- 
lords, but of farmers and the indus- 
trious poor. It has been a curious fea- 
ture of this agitation that there has 
been no respecting of persons in it, and 
that the poor have been visited quite as 
much as the rich. As my words may 
reach Ireland, I wish to say this—that, 
in order to enable the police to attend 
more thoroughly to the duty of patrol- 
ling and preserving the peace of their 
districts, we have, to some extent, re- 
placed the constabulary in the protec- 
tion of individuals by soldiers; but in 
this work we have not been assisted by 
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many of the landlords. Some of them 
have been sorry for the change; but 
I will not say more than this—that they 
are bound, as good citizens, and as rely- 
ing upon us for the protection of their 
lives and property, to assist us in the 
measures we take for the good of the 
community. Then as to the subject of 
centralization. Everybody knows that 
the Government in Dublin is a cen- 
tralized Government. We found it such, 
and we have been obliged to work with 
it. Do not let it be for a moment sup- 
posed that we find any fault with the 
officials in Dublin Castle. I believe it 
would be difficult for any Government 
to find more efficient and loyal servants 
than we have had; but under the great 
pressure that existed in this battle 
against lawlessness, I could not proceed 
by written Minutes and by letter from 
Dublin, and we had to pick out men we 
could thoroughly trust, who had proved 
themselves to be men of energy, vigour, 
and discretion, and send them down to 
the different districts to see that what 
we wished to be done was done, and also 
to make their own suggestions to us. 
I shall not trouble the House much 
longer. I will pass away from this array 
and catalogue of crime to which I was 
obliged to refer and allude to one por- 
tion of the Queen’s Speech. We most 
thoroughly believe we were justified in 
begging Her Most Gracious Majesty to 
state that there are signs of improve- 
ment. If anyone had had the life that 
I have had to pass for the last three or 
four months, they would probably feel 
that I am not likely to say there are 
signs of improvement unless I am con- 
vinced there are such signs. In the 
first place—though I do not rely upon 
this—the figures in regard to outrages 
are better. Including threatening letters 
in December of last year the outrages 
were 229—that is, 156 less than in De- 
cember of the previous year, and 28 
less than in the preceding month of No- 
vember. In January last they were 189— 
that is, 40 less than in December. You 
cannot, of course, judge by what has 
passed this month; but hitherto the 
figures show a considerable falling-off. 
Again, there is much less ‘‘ Boycotting”’ 
intimidation than there was. I do not 
mean to say that we have stopped or 
prevented outrages; but we have, in 
all the districts of Ireland, diminished 
them. The facts, indeed, are better 
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than the figures. In October of last 
year hon. Gentlemen opposite and their 
friends organized a strike against rent, 
and a most dangerous weapon the 
had in that organization. Last mont 
and this month, landlords, being tired 
of waiting any longer, have tried to 
get their rents; and we, in the per- 
formance of our duty, are support- 
ing them with all the power at our 
disposal. The natural result of that 
would have been an increase in the out- 
rages. On the contrary, however, there 
has been a diminution. I am not at- 
tempting to put too favourable an ap- 
pearance on it. I am only stating facts. 
To a great extent rents are being paid, 
and as rent becomes paid we are less 
likely to have outrages, for they are gene- 
rally committed in the hope of prevent- 
ing the payment of rents. Then we also 
find that the farmers are discovering 
how they have been misled—that the 
promise made by Mr. Parnell and his 
friends, early in the autumn, that if 
they allowed their farms to be sold they 
should not suffer loss, cannot be kept. 
You find farmers hanging about the 
doors of the Land League, with tears in 
their eyes and curses on their tongues, 
complaining of the manner in which 
they have been misled. 

Mr. SEXTON: When? Who are 
they ? 

Mr. LEAMY: The doors of the 
League are shut. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It would be 
rather a heavy penalty on them if I were 
to say who they are. The patrolling is 
more effective, and one great cause for 
congratulation is that juries are, to a 
certain extent, doing their duty with 
far less fear. A jury of Cork lately did 
not show any of those symptoms of inti- 
midation shown by the juries of Cork 
last year. I believe there is one reason 
for it. The shopkeepers of Cork are 
finding out that non-payment of rent 
means also non-payment of other debts, 
and that, upon the whole, they had 
better run the risk of the penalties of 
the Land League than allow this state 
of things to continue. I do earnestly 
hope that we shall find the same courage 
shown at the Spring Assizes ; but every- 
one knows they are different to the 
Winter Assizes. I may add this, though 
I cannot enter fully into the subject— 
and I must ask hon. Gentlemen to give 
me credit for saying what I believe— 
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that our last confidential Reports are, for 
the first time for a long time past, de- 
cidedly better. The fact is that the Land 
Act is now beginning to tell. When the 
farmers find that, on the one hand, they 
have the advantages of the Land Act— 
and no one will deny that there are ad- 
vantages in it— 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Hear, hear ! 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not sup- 
pose the noble Lord will deny it. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
T do not deny it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Act was 

assed by an enormous majority of the 
Homes in the belief that there would be 
advantages in it. When these men find, 
on the one hand, the advantages of the 
Act, and, on the other, the great proba- 
bility of losing their land if they obey 
the Land League, that fact begins to 
tell. But, although there are signs of 
improvement, they are not such as would 
warrant us for one moment in relaxing 
our measures. If there are any hon. 
Members who think the time has come 
when we can discharge the prisoners 
under the Protection Act, I would tell 
them that that is a mistake, and: that 
the time has not come. We may find, 
as time goes on, that there is less in- 
timidation, preventing witnesses from 
coming forward and causing juries to 
fail in their duties; and we may, 
therefore, be able to return to reli- 
ance on the ordinary law. When 
that will be I cannot say. Matters 
have so far improved that though a 
few weeks ago I could hardly have 
hoped that we could meet Parliament 
without asking for further powers, we 
at last found that we could do so. We 
have found that we can put off to a later 
period of the Session the consideration 
of the steps we should take. The Pro- 
tection Act expires at the end of Septem- 
ber; and it will be a serious matter for 
the Government to consider, and for 
the House to consider, before we come 
to that time, whether we should 
renew it, or replace it by some other 
Act, or allow it to expire. But, how- 
ever that may be, of this I may assure 
the House—that the Government will 
not relax its efforts to maintain law in 
Ireland, and to protect life and property 
there; and that we shall not relax our 
efforts to suppress that organization 
which has now proved that its object is 
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robbery, and that its means of action 
—without which it would be power- 
less—are intimidation, and outrages, 
and murders. I am perfectly sure 
of this—that if this Government were 
to fail—which it will not do—in 
its efforts, it would be very quickly 
visited with punishment. I had in- 
tended to make some remarks as to 
the Land Court. I must make these 
remarks as short as I can; but some- 
thing fell from the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Tottenham) that requires some 
statement.from me. But first let me 
refer to a subject upon which I rather 
hoped to have made a statement earlier 
in the Sitting—that is, an explanation 
in regard to the pamphlet alluded to 
by my right hon. Friend. It is headed 
—How to Become the Owner of Your 
Farm. Passages have been read from 
that pamphlet which certainly were 
of a character most improper to be 
issued by any Government Department, 
and still more by the Land Commission, 
with its responsible duties. As soon as 
my attention was called to this publica- 
tion, a few days ago, I communicated 
with the Secretary, and received from 
him the history of what had happened ; 
but as I thought that I ought to ask the 
Commissioners for an explanation, I 
accordingly wrote to them, and I now 
have their reply, which, with my letter, 
I will lay on the Table of the House to- 
night, and they will be circulated to- 
morrow ; and I must say their explana- 
tion absolutely and entirely frees the 
Commissioners from any blame in the 
matter. The history of what occurred 
is, shortly, this. The pamphlet was 
brought to the Secretary as containing 
suggestions as to the working of parts of 
the Land Act, particularly Part V.; and 
the Secretary, in the pressure of work, 
and relying on the information he had 
received, did not himself read it. If he 
had read it, it would never have been 
issued. It was after a certain number 
of copies had been ordered—[ Mr. 
Grsson: Did no one read it ?] ell, . 
the whole story will be brought out in 

this letter. As I have said, the Secre- 
tary did not read it; but after its issue 
Judge O’Hagan did read it, and when 
he had done so he at once called his 
Colleagues together, and a Minute was 
issued suppressing the publication and 
ordering all the copies that could be got 
hold of to be destroyed. But a full 
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explanation will be found in these 
Papers. Remarks have been made on 
the subject of the Sub-Commissioners. 
I feel myself especially responsible for 
the appointment of these Sub-Commis- 
sioners; but I will not enter into a 
defence of these appointments at this 
time, nor should I feel able to do so if I 
had plenty of time, unless real and distinct 
charges required my reply. I will only 
say that 1 made the appointments after 
the most careful investigation, and from 
a very large number of applications, not 
necessarily limiting the number of appli- 
cants, but trying to get the best men I 
could, with the assistance of the Commis- 
sioners, of my right hon. and learned 
Friend beside me (the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland), and of his Prede- 
cessor, the present Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. As to the legal Sub-Com- 
missioners, of course I rested more on 
their judgment than on my own; but I 
believe we were fortunate in our ap- 
pointments. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leitrim last night made 
some reckless charges, and said that 
there were among the Sub-Commis- 
sioners solicitors with a small practice. 
There are two solicitors, but with a 
large practice ; one has been a respected 
Member of this House, his appointment 
has received the approval of all parties ; 
and the other had one of the largest 
practices in the North. As to the lay 
Members, I was more directly respon- 
sible; and my object was to appoint 
gentlemen upon whose integrity I could 
rely, upon whose knowledge of farming 
and of the value of land I could rely, 
who had gained the confidence of their 
neighbours; and, wherever I could, I 
have chosen those who showed that they 
were trusted in disputes of this kind 
between farmers and landlords. All 
I can say is, if any charges are to 
be made, I hope they will be made 
in a definite form; and I must further 
ask that sufficient notice of these de- 
finite charges shall be given, that I 
may have two or three days to pro- 
vide a reply; and I must really ask 
that charges such as those made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Leitrim 
may not be repeated. They were, in 
general description, as incorrect as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: I shall be per- 
fectly prepared to substantiate what I 
said. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Very good. 
I think the hon. Member must allow me 
to make allusion to one of his charges. 
I think he spoke of a ‘‘ chemist’s assist- 
ant.” Now, by such an expression he 
alludes, I suppose—for it can mean no- 
body else—to Mr. 0’ Keefe, Sub-Commis- 
sioner for County Cork. Mr. O’Keefe 
has been long known in practical agri- 
culture; he holds a chemist’s diploma 
from the Queen’s University; he has 
been 30 years in his profession, and 
closely associated with agriculture, ac- 
quainted with value of land, and all 
kinds of farming and farm produce, and 
the reclamation of waste lands, in which 
he has been practically engaged. He is 
one of two scientific Sub-Commissioners 
Il appointed. He is Fellow of the Che- 
mical Society—that, I suppose, is the 
foundation for the charge of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leitrim. He 
has been public analyst to the City and 
County of Cork, and he holds first-class 
testimonials from various gentlemen of 
the highest standing, among others 
Colonel H. B. Bernard, an authority 
that the hon. Gentleman will acknow- 
ledge. Before I leave the subject 
of the Sub-Commissioners, allow me 
to make another remark. I dare say 
fault will be found with some of their 
decisions. I have told them—‘ Your 
actions as Sub-Commissioners will be 
criticized, and it will be my duty to say 
what I can in your defence when charges 
are made against you. Keep, therefure, 
a record of all your cases, and let me 
know your reply; and though I cannot 
promise that I shall always agree with 
you, I will see that you have fair play.” 
And this fair play I demand for them— 
that charges shall not be suddenly 
sprung, and that some notice, public or 
private, shall be given; for it will be 
absolutely impossible, seeing that there 
are more than 1,000 cases, to go into a 
case without notice. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leitrim (Mr. Tot- 
tenham) has made complaints against 
the legal Chief Commissioner, and 
commented on a passage in his opening 
speech, in which he said the doctrine to 
the tenant is ‘live and thrive.” The 
hon. Member for Leitrim calls this a 
‘‘new”’ doctrine—that is the expression 
he used. I should be sorry, knowing 
how hard has been the lot of many of 
the landlords in Ireland, that the first 
speech in this debate, made by one of 
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their able champions, should contain an 
expression such as that, and give colour 
for much of the unjustifiable attack 
made againstthem. ‘Live and thrive” 
a new doctrine! Well, it ought not to 
be .a new doctrine, and it will not be 
a new doctrine under the Land Act. 
What is “live and thrive,” after all? 
It is just what we were debating for 
days and weeks last year—what a sol- 
vent tenant can make a living out of. 
Does the hon. Member for Leitrim 
really suppose ‘‘live and thrive” is a 
new doctrine? Now, in regard to the 
reductions of rents, we must bear these 
facts in mind—first, as my right hon. 
Friend says, that the strongest cases 
were naturally those to come first; and, 
also, you must bear this in mind—that 
it will turn out, I believe, that the rents 
in Ireland are higher than the House 
expected. They are not higher than I 
expected to find them, for the informa- 
tion that I obtained years ago, and 
which I have tried to correct since, was 
that rents were very high. I make no 
complaint against the landlords; I think 
they were high for this reason—that the 
sellers and occupiers of land had had the 
advantage in the market for generations, 
and it is difficult to over-estimate the 
effect on the market value when the pull 
of the market has been all one way for 
50, or 100 years, or more. It got to 
such a state of things that to check it 
this House had to break through the 
general rules of political economy, and 
declare we could not leave Ireland in 
that condition; and in order that we 
might have, as a general rule, tenants 
who could ‘live and thrive,”’ it was ne- 
cessary to declare what is a fair rent; and 
in declaring that fair rent there will be, 
I believe, larger reductions than were 
generally supposed necessary. But what 
does that mean? It means, after all, 
that there was greater ground for the 
Land Act than some of us who brought 
it forward could see, or those who ac- 
cepted it with more or less reluctance 
were aware of. Now, I really am 
coming to a conclusion, and will detain 
the House but a few minutes more. I 
must just say this—We are constantly 
charged by right hon. Gentlemen that it 
is we who have placed Ireland in this 
state; that had it not been for our 
coming into power there would have 
been no Irish difficulty. I do not know 
whether the difficulty would have come 
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this year or next; but this I do know— 
that the difficulty would have been far 
worse if we had not tackled it. The 
state of the relations between landlord 
and tenant and the system of land 
tenure in Ireland were such that quiet 
was impossible, and that no industry 
could be successful. Without a reform, 
therefore, we could not hope for con- 
tentment amongst the people. Sir, a 
great agitation was upon us, and it is 
alleged that we brought in our remedial 
measure as a concession to that agita- 
tion. But I affirm that we brought in our 
remedial measure as @ concession to jus- 
tice. For if the grievance had remained, 
agitation and distress would have be- 
come worse. That happened which has 
often happened before—namely, a bad 
state of things produced complaints, and 
the complaints of individuals led to agi- 
tation, which, in its turn, was seized upon 
by some men for selfish and illegal pur- 
poses. It was not in concession to them 
that we brought in the Irish Land Bill. 
When we came into Office, as has been 
frequently explained before, we met the 
House with the statement that in the 
following Session it was our intention to 
deal with the question of Irish land tenure. 
We appointed a Commission, and upon 
the Report of that Commission we acted. 
Therefore, I say, there is no foundation 
whatever for the statement that we 
acted in concession to agitation; and I 
repeat that what we did was done be- 
cause it was just and right, and had we 
not so acted, we should have been re- 
sponsible for the bad state of things in 
Ireland. Then, again, another thing 
happened, which has often occurred be- 
fore—those who conducted the agitation 
became the greatest foes of those who 
brought in remedial measures. The men 
who seize upon agitation for illegal pur- 
poses have ever been the most disap- 
pointed when they find they run the 
chance of losing the lever by which that 
agitation is effected, and, to use a homely 
simile, agitators in the present case 
found that they were about to be 
“starved out” by the Land Act. I 
will only add that we shall persevere in 
our course; that we shall endeavour, to 
the utmost of our ability, to maintain 
lawless organization with which we have 
to law and order, and to put down this 
deal ; that we shall do our best to in- 
sure fair play to the remedial legislation 
which we brought forward, and which 
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Parliament enacted, and to secure thefull 
benefit of that measure to the people of 
Ireland. It is not for us to be too sanguine 
of its result. I have had disappoint- 
ments, and I feel that time is necessary 
to obliterate the bad effects of a bad 
system. ButI am not altogether with- 
out hope and faith in the Irish people; 
and although, probably, few persons 
have less reason than myself to speak 
favourably of much that has occurred in 
Ireland, 1 have not been brought into 
such close contact with them without 
feeling that, with all their faults, they 
have great virtues. They have espe- 
cially that great foundation of civic 
virtue—a strong love of family—and I 
believe that if we persevere in doing our 
duty regardless of fear or favour, not 
caring for reproach and not looking for 
immediate reward, we shall have the 
satisfaction of leaving Ireland in a 
better condition than we found it, and 
also of leaving the Three Kingdoms in a 
safer and more united condition. 

Mr. REDMOND rose for the purpose 
of moving the adjournment of the de- 
bate. He observed that no Member 
representing an English constituency 
rose to address the House after the 
lengthy speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant; and he trusted that hon. 
Members would see the justice of the 
course he was pursuing when he ex- 
pressed his opinion that, before any 
reply to that most important statement 
came from his hon. Colleagues, it would 
be no more than right that they should 
have the opportunity of seeing it in 
print. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Redmond.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER had not risen 
for the purpose of offering any objection 
to the Motion of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, but to express a hope, 
which had connection with a portion of 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
that the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies would shortly be in a posi- 
tion to afford the House all the informa- 
tion in his possession, consistently with 
his public duty, in regard to the im- 
portant events which were taking place 
amongst the Basutos. Although the 
subject to which he alluded might not 
be thought by some hon. Members so 
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important as that which the House 
was then considering, he believed 
neither the Prime Minister nor the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant would deny that 
it was one of great gravity. A tele- 
gram had just appeared in the even- 
ing papers which gave rise to much 
anxiety ; and he felt sure the House and 
the public would wish to hear the opi- 
nion of the hon. Gentleman in charge of 
Colonial affairs with reference to the 
existing state of affairs, and to receive 
from him such information as he could 
supply, if not before the conclusion of 
the debate on the Address, at any rate 
on Report. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may say one 
word in answer to the remarks of the hon. 
Member who has just alluded to events 
alleged to be taking place in Basuto- 
land, and I wish to state my belief that 
my hon. Friend is not in possession of 
any information whatever upon the sub- 
ject. I believe a telegram has appeared 
in an evening paper, which has given 
rise to the observations of the hon. 
Member opposite; but I would remind 
him that all possible efforts are used by 
the various newspaper proprietors, and 
great credit is due to them for using 
their private energies in securing and 
supplying telegraphic information for 
their own purposes. Information thus 
obtained, however, in passing from one 
source to another, sometimes acquires a 
magnitude far beyond its actual import. 
With regard to the Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate, it is certainly 
brought forward at an earlier time than 
usual (11.50); but, under the circum- 
stances, we do not propose to offer any 
objection, for we can hardly expect 
Gentlemen who have material state- 
ments to make on a question of this 
large importance to do so at this hour ; 
moreover, there are many Bills which 
hon. Members were prevented intro- 
ducing yesterday, and we are not will- 
ing that their introduction should be 
farther postponed. For these reasons 
we shall offer no opposition to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had been 
requested to bring before the House 
circumstances in connection with the 
alleged promotion of drunkenness in 
India. Reference being made to Indian 
affairs in the Speech from the Throne, 
he should be glad to be allowed to raise 
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the question he had alluded to upon 
the Report of the Address. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
pointed out that, although the question 
could be raised by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan at the time referred to, it 
would be more convenient if it were 
brought forward later. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


— 2 Oo 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS PRE- 
VENTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Donson, Bill to make 
provision for the Conservancy of Rivers, Pre- 
vention of Floods, and other matters, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Dopson and Mr. H1n- 
BERT. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 20.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atrorney GENERAL, Bill 
for the better prevention of Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices at Parliamentary Elections, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Arronney Generat, Se- 
cretary Sir Witt1am Harcourt, Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, Sir Cuarites Ditxe, and Mr. Sott- 
c1ror GENERAL. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 21.] 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS (MIDDLESEX) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atrorney Generat, Bill 
to make better provision respecting the office of 
the Registry of Deeds, Wills, and Conveyances 
in the county of Middlesex, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Atrorney GenerRAL and Lord Frepe- 
RICK CAVENDISH. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 22.] : 


COMMONABLE RIGHTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Curernam, Bill to pro- 
vide for the better application of Moneys paid 
by way of Compensation for the compulsory 
acquisition of Common Lands and extinguish- 
ment of Rights of Common, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. CueetHam, Mr. Bryce, and 
Mr. Buxton. 


Fb 10— Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 23.] 


BURIAL FEES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brinton, Bill for the 
regulation of Ecclesiastical Burial Fees, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Brinton and Sir 
ALEXANDER GoRDON. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 24.] 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1881) AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Grvan, Bill to amend 
‘¢The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,” by ex- 
tending certain provisions of the said Act to 
tenants holding under leases, to give further 
facilities for the discharge of arrears of rent, 
and to make better provision for the creation of 
a peasant proprietary in Ireland, and remove 
disabilities oad restrictions from limited owners 
of land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Givan, 
Mr. Tuomas Dickson, and Mr. Finpuarer. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 46.] 


VACCINATION ACTS REPEAL BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 
Mr. P. A. TAYLOR moved— 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
repeal the Compulsory Clauses of the Vaccina- 
tion Acts.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he hoped the 
House would not give its permission for 
the introduction of this Bill. Hon. 
Members would be aware that a great 
number of the Bills which were brought 
forward in that House were shrouded in 
mystery, and that designs of the most 
revolutionary character were sometimes 
concealed under a very innocent title. 
The measure, however, now sought to 
be introduced by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A.Taylor) was not open 
to this charge, for its design was per- 
fectly clear upon the face of it. It was 
nothing else than a Bill for promoting 
the spread of small-pox. A distin- 
guished official of the Government, the 
exact Office filled by whom he had for- 
gotten, but whose name was associated 
with a measure for the Prevention of 
Floods, had stated some time ago that 
he was prepared to bring in a Bill very 
much of the same character as the pre- 
sent. It was a noticeable circumstance 
that the hon. Gentleman referred to was 
not in his place on the present occasion 
to support the hon. Member opposite in 
his attempt to bring in the Bill. He 
would remind hon. Members that the 
whole Medical Profession of the country, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, had 
long established the fact that vaccina- 
tion was, to a very considerable extent, 
a protection against small-pox ; and 
when the fearful nature of that disorder 
was regarded, he thought it the duty of 
hon. Members, as civilized Englishmen, 
to accept the conclusions of science, and 
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oppose to the utmost the introduction of 
such a Bill as this. Under the presentlaw 
the number of children who fell victims 
to small-pox having escaped vaccination 
varied from 1 to 4 percent; but the pro- 
posed measure would permit all parents 
to allow their children to remain unvac- 
cinated, and would unquestionably lead 
to a considerable increase of the disease 
in question. [‘‘ Divide!” ] Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, he trusted, were sincere 
in their cries of ‘‘ Divide!” and, remem- 
bering the motto sanitas sanitatum, and 
that the health of the people throughout 
the country was of the greatest conse- 
quence, he asked them to divide with 
him in his endeavour to prevent the 
introduction of this Bill. 


Question put. 
The House divided: —Ayes, 107; Noes 
58: Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 


Leave given. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
P. A. Taytor, Mr. Burt, Mr. Hopwoop, 
Sir Witrrip Lawson, and Mr. SamveEt- 
SON. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the 
first time. [Bill 25.] 


. Marriage 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS’ COMPENSATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuaptty, Bill to amend 
“The Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 
1875,” and to secure to Tenants compensation 
for their Improvements in all cases, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Cuapiin, Mr. Guy 
Dawnay, Mr. Pett, Mr. Joserpu Cowen, Mr. 
Rircniz, Mr. Brrxsecx, and Mr. STANHOPE. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 26.] 


PARTNERSHIPS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman he directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of 
Partnerships. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Monx, Mr. Grecory, Mr. 
Barran, and Mr. Lewis Fry. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 27.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
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a Bill to amend the Law relating to the grant- 
ing of Licences for the sale by retail of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors not to be consumed upon the 
premises. 


Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Roserts, 
Mr. Sraverey Hitz, and Lord Moreton. 


Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 28.] 


UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE OF PRIVY 
COUNCIL BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. ROUNDELL moved— 

“That leave be given to bringin a Bill to 
amend the constitution of the Universities 
Committee of the Privy Council; and for other 
purposes relating thereto.”’ 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, hon. Mem- 
bers would recollect that a Bill in con- 
nection with this subject was introduced 
and passed by the House at the end of 
last Session. It had been, however, 
rejected in ‘‘ another place ;”’ and, under 
the circumstances, he begged to ask the 
hon. Member who had charge of the 
present measure for some information 
with regard to it. 

Mr. ROUNDELL assured the hon. 
Member for the City of London that the 
Bill did not involve any matter of a con- 
troversial kind, its object being simply 
to place the constitution of the Univer- 
sities Committee of the Privy Council 
on a more satisfactory footing. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
RovunveEtt, Mr. Bryce, Mr. WopEHOUSsE, 
and Mr. Surevp. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the 
first time. [Bill 29.] 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arruur Pzasez, Bill to 
amend the Law in respect to Capital Punish- 
ment, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Antuur 
Pease, Mr. Josep Pease, Dr. Camekon, and 
Mr. Justin M‘Carruy. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 55.] 


MARRIAGE SOLEMNIZATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Carne, Bill for extending 
the hours for the Solemnization of Marriage, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Carnz and Mr. 
Mortey. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 30.] 
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VIVISECTION ABOLITION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rerp, Bill for the total 
Abolition of Vivisection, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Rem, Sir Earptey Wiimor, Mr. 
Samvet Mortey, and Mr. Firrnu. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 31.] 


RATING OF PLACES OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arnotp Mor tey, Bill to 
amend the Metropolis Management Acts so far 
as relates to the Rating of Places of Religious 
Worship, grdered to be brought in by Mr. 
Arnotp Morey and Mr, Georce Russe. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 32.] 


COMMONS AND INCLOSURE ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Watrer James, Bill to 

amend the Law relating to Commons and In- 


closure Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Watter James and Mr. Bryce. 


Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 33.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
EXPENSES BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. ASHTON DILKE moved— 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Parliamentary Elec- 
tions by providing for the payment of the 
necessary Expenses out of the rates, and for a 
second election in certain cases.’’ 

Mr. CALLAN said, the burdens upon 
the ratepayers were already sufficiently 
heavy, and he considered it wrong that 
further expenses should be imposed upon 
them. Besides, the latter part of the 
leave asked for covered a new imposition 
or condition which had not been ex- 
plained—and which, if it was, as he 
anticipated, an importation of the French 
rule of an absolute majority of the entire 
constituency—would bea most objection- 
able innovation. He thought the House 
was entitled to more complete informa- 
tion as to the object of the Bill before 
it consented to its introduction. 

Mr. ASHTON DILKE pointed out 
that there were good reasons in support 
of the proposal to provide the payment 
of the necessary election expenses out 
of the rates. With regard to providing 
for a second election in some cases, that 
followed as a necessary corollary to the 
first proposition. 


{COMMONS} 
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candidate ought to be elected unless he 
obtained a clear majority of votes at the 
first election. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was not 
disposed to assent to the conclusions of 
the hon. Member, nor to the uncon- 
sidered introduction of Bills upon impor- 
tant subjects, especially such as sought 
to impose new and unprecedented con- 
ditions. The imposition of fresh burdens 
upon the ratepayers, and the requirement 
of an absolute majority by a candidate 
on his first election, were altogether 
proposals of so large a character, that 
he Nid not think the House should grant 
facilities for them, particularly as they 
emanated from a Gentleman of so adven- 
turous a school of politics as the hon. 
Member belonged to who asked leave to 
introduce this Bill, and who was a lead- 
ing Representative of what was known 
as the Caucus system. He confessed 
that he regarded with the greatest sus- 
picion any proposal coming from that 
school, and purporting to deal with the 
question of Parliamentary Electoral Re- 
form. He knew that in France this 
system of insisting upon an absolute 
majority, when backed up by a powerful 
organization, was partly made use of in 
opposition to the wishes of the majority 
at elections. There was, indeed, in 
France a very near approach to the 
Caucus system as introduced into this 
country by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain). He should wish to have, 
with regard to the Bill proposed to be 
introduced by the hon. Member opposite, 
a much more full and complete explana- 
tion than had been forthcoming; and 
as he regarded the Caucus simply as an 
importation of the New York Tammany 
Hall system, he should go upon the 
well-grounded principle of ‘‘ reasonable 
suspicion ”’—which, he believed, was the 
only principle left to Her Majesty’s 
Government—in opposing any facilities 
being given to this Bill, and, if necessary, 
in taking a division against it. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he could 
not assent to the position taken up by 
the hon. Member who sought leave to 
introduce this Bill, that no candidate 
ought to be elected unless he polled an 
absolute majority of votes at the first 
election. In the constituency which he 
had the honour to represent his Col- 
league polled 10,326 votes out of a total 
of 22,000 voters. By these figures the 
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House would see that his hon. Friend, 
who was returned by a large majority, 
was, according to the view of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, improperly elected. 
He, therefore, entirely demurred to the 
principle put forward in the Notice of 
Motion ; and he begged to assure hon. 
Members that as long as he had the 
honour of a seat in that House he should 
feel it his duty to offer the strongest 
opposition to any Bill of that character. 
As a general rule, it was, no doubt, 
convenient to allow Bills to be intro- 
duced and read a first time, and then 
fully discussed on the second reading ; 
but the present measure, after the ex- 
planation of the hon. Member in charge 
of it, appeared to him, and to those 
sitting on that side of the House, of so 
objectionable a character that, acting 
on the principle laid down by the First 
Minister of the Crown some 12 years 
ago 

“That when the principle of a Bill is ob- 
viously objectionable, it is not well to permit 
its introduction,” 
he felt justified in opposing the Motion, 
and in supporting the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) in dividing 
against it. 


Bankruptcy Bill.—- 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 107; Noes 
386: Majority 71.—(Div. List, No. 5.) 


Leave given. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Asuton Ditxe, Mr. Barran, and Mr. 
Fiera. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the 
first time. [Bill 34.] 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND (SALE OF PATRON- 
AGE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Epwarp Leartuam, Bill 
for the prohibition of the common Sale of Pa- 
tronage in the Church of England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Epwarp Learnam, Mr. 
Rytanps, Mr. Gerorce Russert, and Mr. 
WituiaM Fow er. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 35.] 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (LONDON) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bryce, Bill to provide for 
the better application and management of the 
Parochial Charities of the City of London, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brycsz, Mr. 
Pett, Sir Henry Peex, Mr. Watrer James, 
Mr. Josgrn Cowen, and Mr. Horace Davey. 


Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 36.] 
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BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND moved— 


‘*That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law of Bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that was 
a Bill which pk 9 to deal with a 
very important subject, and one which 
the Government had themselves taken 
in hand. It was clearly impossible to 
discuss it at that hour of the morning; 
and he, therefore, begged leave to move 
the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he wished 
the House to consider whether its work 
was to be entirely controlled by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), who had taken every possible 
opportunity of stopping, as far as he was 
able, every measure proposed by hon. 
Members sitting on that side of the 
House. The hon. Member, in pursuance 
of that practice, now sought to prevent 
the introduction of that measure by 
moving the adjournment of the House, 
a course which was scarcely fair, and 
one which it was to be hoped would re- 
ceive no countenance on the part of the 
Government. He trusted that he and 
those hon. Members near him would 
have the support of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite in oppusing the Motion 
before the House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had no doubt his hon. Friend 
who had just spoken was justified in 
the remarks he had made; but he 
thought the present Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton was only 
made with the desire of impressing the 
House with a sense of what it might 
be in his power to do, if he were dis- 
posed to mete out to the present Bill 
the same treatment that had been ac- 
corded to another measure, and he could 
not believe that the hon. Gentleman 
would persist in his Motion after the 
length of time hon. Members had re- 
mained in their places, since the debate 
on the Address was adjourned, in order 
to bring in the Bills of which they had 
given Notice. Surely the hon. Gentle- 
man did not wish to punish the innocent 
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as well as the guilty, and prevent the 
rest of the Bills being brought in. If, 
however, that was the intention of the 
hon. Gentleman, he could not think 
that he would receive the support of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He wished, 
also, to remark that the Rules of the 
House with regard to the first reading 
of Bills appeared to him to be undergoing 
a very lamentable and serious change. 
It was not his intention to cast any blame 
in that respect upon hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, because he would not assert that 
the practice of opposing Bills in the 
manner they were now being opposed 
began on the opposite side of the House ; 
but he asserted that the practice was 
one which, if persevered in as it had been 
that evening, would tend to prevent all 
legislation. He, therefore, hoped the 
hon. Member for Northampton would 
not press his Motion to a division ; but, 
if so, he trusted it would not receive 
the support of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DODSON said, the noble Lord 
opposite had remarked that a new prac- 
tice was being introduced into the House 
with regard to the first reading of Bills. 
He did not know whether the statement 
of the noble Lord was correct ; but, upon 
the whole, he thought the House would 
consider that its old practice was one 
which was agreeable to common sense. 
The old practice was that when an 
hon. Member proposed to bring in a 
Bill upon a new subject, or one which 
treated an old subject in a novel man- 
ner, or when the Bill was of such a cha- 
racter that it could not be understood 
by the mere mention of it, the House 
would usually allow it to be brought in. 
But if the Bill were one concerning the 
nature of which there was no doubt, 
and the House was not disposed to 
accept it, then the House not unfre- 
quently, in former days, refused leave 
to bring in the Bill. It appeared to him 
that the practice could not be regarded 
as unreasonable. The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) was ask- 
ing leave of the House to introduce a 
Bill upon the difficult and complicated 
subject of Bankruptcy, respecting which 
it was impossible for hon. Members to 
form any adequate judgment upon the 
mere statement of the hon. Member. 
Therefore he thought it fair that the 
Bill should be allowed to be brought in, 
so as to give the hon. Member the op- 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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portunity of submitting his scheme to 
the judgment of the House. When the 
Bill was brought in hon. Members would 
see what were its provisions, and form 
their conclusions as to whether they 
were worth discussion hereafter. Under 
the circumstances, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Northampton would not 
be disposed to press his Motion for the 
adjournment of the House to a division. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that, after 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would ask leave to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Mr. SEXTON regretted that the hon. 
Member for Northampton had consented 
to withdraw his Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, he regarded as a very proper 
one. The right hon. Gentleman on the 
Treasury Bench (Mr. Dodson) had made 
a most sensible speech, and he agreed 
that the old practice was a good one— 
that, as a matter of courtesy, a Member 
should be permitted to bring in his Bill. 
But the present Bill came under the 
category of those measures which no 
Member could understand. He should 
persist throughout the Session in divid- 
ing against measures of the kind, and 
regretted that the hon. Member for 
Northampton had not allowed him the 
opportunity of doing so on the present 
occasion. He wished to show the Go- 
vernment that the policy which had been 
adopted towards him was one which ad- 
mitted of retaliation. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Drxon-Hartianp, Mr. Gorst, and Sir 
Epmunp LECHMERE. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the 
first time. [Bill 37.] 


APPROPRIATION OF SEATS BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
moved— 

‘** That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
enable the cities of Bristol and Dublin and the 
boroughs of Sheffield and Belfast to return each 
a third Member to Parliament, and to enable 
the municipal borough of Accrington, in the 
county of Lancaster, and the parish of Battersea, 
in the county of Surrey, to return each one 
Member to Parliament.” 


Mr. ASHTON-DILKE in opposing 
the Motion, said, he had been in the 
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‘«« Ayes” Lobby in the last Division, but 
he did not see the noble Lord there; 
and, therefore, he concluded that the 
noble Lord’s enthusiasm only dated from 
two minutes ago. He would like to ask 
whether this Bill would propose the dis- 
franchisement of the borough of Wood- 
stock ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
this Bill came within the class of Bills 
to which the right hon. Member for 
Scarborough (Mr. Dodson) had alluded. 
It fairly stated on the face of it what it 
intended to do; and the House was, 
therefore, not left in the dark about it. 
He thought the time had come when the 
House should pronounce a decision upon 
it. The purpose of the Bill was— 


“To enable the cities of Bristol and Dublin 
and the boroughs of Sheffield and Belfast to 
return each a third Member to Parliament, and 
to enable the municipal borough of Accrington, 
in the county of Lancaster, and the parish of 
Battersea, in the county of Surrey, to return 
each one Member to Parliament.” 


Thus, there were two things proposed— 
the extension of the franchise to four 
places, and the extension of the almost 
unconstitutional principle of a minority 
Member; and he should take the first 
opportunity of dividing the House upon 
the Bill. It selected two fresh boroughs 
for representation, and he thought the 
House would agree with him that the 
counties had been forgotten. On a 
memorable occasion, when the Govern- 
ment was in a minority, and proposed 
to introduce a Bill dealing with vacant 
seats, the present Prime Minister laid 
down the doctrine that the filling-up 
of seats could only be dealt with 
by a Government possessing the con- 
fidence of a majority of the House, 
and the Bill proposed by Mr. Disraeli 
was thrown out. He did not think the 
noble Lord and his Friends possessed 
the confidence of the country; and as 
he thought this question was one with 
which the Government alone ought to 
deal, he should feel it to be his duty 
to divide the House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the hon. Member for 
Newcastle and the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton had infused into this 
discussion a great deal of unnecessary 
acrimony. The right hon. Member for 
Scarborough (Mr. Dodson) found fault 
with him on account of an opinion he 
had expressed a short time ago as to the 
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opposing of Bills on a first reading ; but 
his position was this—that if a Member 
voted for such a Bill, he might be mis- 
understood, and if he voted against it, 
he might feel that he was acting in a 
manner not quite in accordance with the 
course he would like to take, and he 
could not be supposed to have voted for 
the principle of the Bill. Such a Bill 
was the Vaccination Acts Repeal Bill. 
He thought the right hon. Member 
would see that it was perfectly easy 
to vote against the first reading of a Bill, 
and at the same time approve of the 
general principle of the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Ashton 
Dilke) asked whether this Bill would 
include the disfranchisement of the 
borough of Woodstock. That appeared 
to be a question unnecessarily wasting 
the time of the House. With regard to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), no 
doubt it looked, at first sight, as if there 
was nothing more to be said on the sub- 
ject, and that the intention of the Bill 
was perfectly clear; but the hon. Mem- 
ber, he thought, was rather hasty in 
supposing that these five lines stated all 
that could be said in favour of the Bill. 
There were statistics as to population 
and the extent of towns which might be 
brought forward ; but the hon. Member 
forgot that. If the hon. Member chose 
to press his opposition, he was at liberty 
to do so; and if he was supported by the 
Government the Bill would be defeated. 
But he (Lord Randolph Churchill) would 
accept his defeat with the greatest equa- 
nimity, for it would relieve him of a 
great deal of trouble. 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 
68: Majority 6.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE (EXTRAOR- 
DINARY) BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. INDERWICK moved— 


‘“*That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
abolish Extraordinary Tithe Rent-charges, and 
to compensate the persons at present entitled 
thereto.”’ 


Mr. O’DONNELLsaid, hedid not wish 
on the present occasion, and in view of 
approaching changes, to interfere unduly 
with the expiring efforts of individual 
liberty, and fhe would not be willing to 
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interfere if there were any opposition ; 
but this was a very important Bill 
merely brought in by a private Member. 
He would suggest tothe hon. and learned 
Member to postpone the introduction of 
this matter until this and other im- 
portant questions could be taken out of 
the care of the House and placed in the 
care of a Select Committee carefully 
packed by the Government. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Inverwick, Mr. Dvoxnam, and Sir 
Epmunp FILMrr. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the 
first time. [Bill 38.] 


ENTAIL ABOLITION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wii11am Fow ter, Bill 
for abolishing Estates tail and for otherwise re- 
moving restrictions imposed by settlements on 
the enjoyment and management of land, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Wit114M Fow ter, Mr. 
Inperwick, and Mr. Hoiianp. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 39.] 


CEMETERIES BILL. 


Mr. RICHARD moved— 


“That Mr. Speaker do leave the Chair in 
order that leave may be given to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Law relating to Cemeteries.’’ 

Mr.CALLAN said, hethoughtthe hon. 
Member might explain the purpose for 
which he asked Mr. Speaker to leave the 
Chair, and whether the Bill he wished to 
bring in had any relation whatever to 
Burial Boards. He thought it was due to 
the House that the hon. Member should 
explain the object of the Bill. There 
were a large number of Roman Catholic 
cemeteries in England and Wales; and 
now that they had an aggressive Party in 
power, and seeing how the Radical Party 
valued liberty for themselves, but wished 
to tyrannize over others, he would like 
to have some explanation. 


Motion agreed to. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he thought 
the hon. Member (Mr. Richard) might 

ive some outline of his intentions. 

hey might be of a most formidable 
character. Was this a Bill for the de- 
secration of cemeteries? An appeal for 
some explanation had been made with 
Mr. Speaker in theChair and treated with 


Mr. O’ Donnell 
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the courtesy of silence; but he thought 
that on the present occasion, in order to 
avoid further opposition, the hon. Mem- 
ber might remember that this appeal 
was legitimate curiosity. The views of 
the hon. Member were wide; but there 
were some exertions of his liberality 
which were not regarded as liberal by 
his opponents. 

Mr. RICHARD said, the object of the 
Bill was to apply to cemetery arrange- 
ments generally the principle of the 
Burial Laws Amendment Act—namely, 
that the consecration or non-consecration 
of burial-grounds should not affect re- 
ligious services, whether conducted by 
clergymen of the Church of England or 
Nonconformists. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be di- 
rected to move the House, that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Cemeteries. 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Ricnarp, Mr. 
H. Fowter, Mr. Georce Russert, Mr. 
Carne, and Mr. Woopatt. 


Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the 
first time. [Bill 40.] 


CONTUMACIOUS CLERKS BILL: 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. LLOYD moved— 


‘¢That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Procedure against Contumacious 
Clerks, the Church Discipline Act, and ‘ ‘The 
Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874.’” 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the hon. and 
learned Member to furnish the House 
with a precise definition of the meaning 
of the words ‘‘ Contumacious Clerks.” 

Mr. LLOYD replied, that the words 
‘¢Contumacious Clerks’? was a term of 
art well understood in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts; but he feared he could give no 
better definition of them than the words 
themselves. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Luoyp, Baron Dz 
Ferrieres, Mr. Hussey Vivian, Sir 
Tuomas CHampBers, Mr. Asex Smiru, 
Mr. Greer, and Mr. Cectt Forester. 


Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the 
first time. [Bill 41.] 
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LOOAL INQUIRIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. P. J. Smyru, Bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a tribunal for the 
conduct of Local Inquiries relating to Private 
Bills in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
P. J. Smyru, Mr. Fay, Mr. Joseru Cowen, and 
Dr. Cameron. 

Feb 10-—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 42.] 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Goxst, Bill to prescribe 
the procedure by Indictment for the punishment 
of offenders against the Criminal Law, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Gorst and Mr. Arruur 
BALFouR. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 43.] 


JUDGMENTS (INFERIOR COURTS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Monk, Bill to render 
Judgments ubtained in certain Inferior Courts 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, 
effectual in any other part of the United King- 
dom, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Monx, 
Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Anperson, Mr. Corry, 
Mr. Rep, and Mr. Serjeant Stmon. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 44.] 


CHURCHWARDENS’ ADMISSION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Monx, Bill to facilitate 
the Admission of Churchwardens and Sidesmen 
to office, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Monx 
and Sir Gaprizt GoLpNey. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 45.] 


IRISH CHURCH ACT, 1869 (PURCHASERS) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for the relief of Purchasers of Land 
under “ The Irish Church Act, 1869.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Givan, Mr. Finpiater, and 
Mr. Tuomas Dickson. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 47.]} 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) AcT (1881) AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Finptater, Bill to amend 
‘“‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,” by 
affording further facilities fur ascertainment of 
fair rents out of Court, and for sales to tenants 
by limited owners, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Finpiater, Mr. Grvan, Mr. Pd. Smyrtu, 
and Mr. Tuomas Dickson. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 48.] 
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BOARD SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bill 
to amend ‘*The Education (Scotland) Act, 
1872,” in order to give better security of tenure 
to principal teachers of Board Schools in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Sir Hersert 
Maxwett, Mr. Orr Ewine, and Captain 
Maxwe.u. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 49.] 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES NOTIFICATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill for the 
Amendment of the Law relating to the Notifi- 
cation of Infectious Diseases in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Metpon, Mr. Brooks, 
and Mr. Moore. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 50.] 


FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill for the 
Amendment of the Law relating to the acquisi- 
tion of the Franchise in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Me.pon, Mr. MircHeu 
Henry, and Mr. Finpiarer. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 51.] 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES NOTIFICATION BILL. 


On Motion cf Mr. Hasrtrines, Bill to provide 
for the better Notification of Infectious Diseases, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hasrtines, Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Dr. Faraunarson, and 
Mr. Brinton. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
(Bill 52.] 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sranuore, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Patronage, Simony, and 
Exchange of Benefices in the Church of Eng- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sran- 
Hope, Mr. J. G. Tatznor, Mr. Sruart-Worr- 
Ley, and Mr. Srantey LeicurTon. 

Feb 10—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 53.] 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT REPEAL BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he begged to 
move for leave to bring in this Bill. 
The situation in Ireland was shifting 
and varying, not merely from month to 
month, but from day to day, and before 
the timecame when, inthe ordinary course 
the second reading of the measure would 
be taken, the Government might find 
themselves enabled to release the ‘‘ sus- 
pects ’’ in prison, and be able to report to 
the House that the condition of Ireland 
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had become safe and quiet. He insisted 
upon his claim to his right—his un- 
questioned right—to introduce the Bill, 
and have it read a first time. The Go- 
vernment had a majority at their back, 
and might, and no doubt would, defeat 
it on the second reading ; but he claimed 
his chance of having an opportunity at 
a later period of discussing the condition 
of Ireland on the second reading of the 
Bill. The figures quoted by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
at an earlier period of the evening were 
a sufficient reason for the introduction 
of the measure. They showed that the 
class of offences known in Ireland as 
‘‘agrarian outrages” had not dimi- 
nished under the Coercion Act ; but that, 
on the contrary, the more serious of this 
class of outrages and crimes had largely 
increased within the past few months. 
The presumption inevitably was that 
the wrong persons had been arrested, 
and that if the persons who committed 
the outrages had been imprisoned under 
the Warrants of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, outrages would have diminished 
in Ireland. A skeleton of a case—and 
surely nothing more was wanted—had 
been made out for the introduction and 
first reading of this Repeal Bill. Every 
Government, at all times, had allowed 
ag Members unquestionable faci- 
ities for at least introducing measures ; 
and unless this courtesy was extended 
to him, he should be obliged to use the 
Forms of the House to assert his right 
against what he might call a rank, un- 
warrantable, aimless, and silly discour- 
tesy of the Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
repeal an Act of the last Session of Parliament, 
entitled ‘An Act for the better protection of 
Person and Property in Ireland,’ and commonly 
known as ‘the Irish Coercion Act.’’’—(r. 
Sexton.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I, Sir, must 
oppose the introduction of this Bill. 
The hon. Member is quite inaccurate in 
stating that the Government has ever 
encouraged the House to give up its 
right to refuse the introduction of a Bill. 
Generally speaking, the Government as- 
sents to a first reading especially for the 
sake of allowing the Bill to be printed 
and thoroughly understood by Members ; 
but it cannot be argued in the present 
instance that it is necessary to have the 
Bill printed-in order to understand its 
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object. I do not wish to detain the 
House by going into the reasons why 
I cannot consent to the introduction of 
this Bill. I will not repeat what I have 
said already. I am anxious that coercion 
should come toan end as soon as possible ; 
but to consent to the first reading of this 
Bill would cause the conduct of the 
Government to be open to a grave mis- 
conception in Ireland, and might pro- 
duce effects for which we would not care 
to be responsible. Without detaining 
the House any further, I move that. the 
Bill be not brought in. 

Masor NOLAN said, he was sorry 
the Government opposed the introduction 
of the Bill. He almost always made a 
point of voting for the first reading of a 
measure quite irrespective of its purpose. 
If the practice that the Government now 
initiated were followed to any extent, 
they would have to make a new Rule, 
requiring Bills to be printed before the 
first reading; otherwise there might 
be no chance of understanding them. 
There had only been one Bill stopped at 
this stage by the late Government, and 
that was one for Triennial Parliaments, 
brought forward by Dr. Kenealy; and 
in their action on that occasion he believed 
the late Government had been mis- 
taken. A great deal of trouble was occa- 
sioned by the stopping of that measure ; 
and no doubt, if the Government stopped 
the present Bill, they would cause a block, 
and would bring about a continued ob- 
struction of Bills in the House. They 
would be laying themselves open to 
a charge of Obstruction that would, no 
doubt, be used against them with force 
when the House came to discuss their 
New Rules for Parliamentary Procedure. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that if the 
Government were blocking this Bill out 
of friendship for him, because a Bill of 
his had been blocked, he could set their 
mind at ease, and, perhaps, induce them 
to abandon their opposition by inform- 
ing them that his name was on the back 
of this Coercion Act Repeal Bill. If the 
Government were not actuated by the 
motive he had pointed out, then he would 
point out that nothing could be more 
monstrous than for a Government that 
was always complaining of the Obstruc- 
tion of the Irish Members to deliberately 
obstruct a Bill brought forward by one 
of those Gentlemen. On all previous 
occasions when Coercion Bills had been 
passed they had been limited to within 
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a few weeks of the next Session ; but the 
resent Protection Act was to continue 
until the end of the Session succeeding 
that upon which it was passed. All that 
the hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) now 
asked was that his Bill might be read 
a first time, so that the House might 
have an opportunity of hearing whether 
cause could be shown why the Coercion 
Act should still exist, or why it should 
be repealed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. E. Forster) said he was 
anxious that coercion should come to 
an end—then what objection could he 
have to the first reading of this Bill? 
Passing the first reading of the Bill 
meant simply allowing it to be printed. 
The discussion on it would take place 
on the second reading. He could quite 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
men would oppose the second reading, 
and would be able to throw it out; but 
surely it was desirable that at some time 
during the Session there should be a 
specific discussion as to whether the 
Coercion Act should continue or cease. 
Mr. GORST said, he was afraid the 
hon. Member (Mr. Labouchere) would 
induce the Government to persevere in 
their opposition to the first reading, 
because he (Mr. Gorst) did not think 
the Government would be sorry if they 
could irritate the Irish Members and 
drive them into Obstruction, and so give 
them an argument in favour of their 
New Rules. It was impossible at that 
hour—1.20 a.m.—for the House to enter 
into the very long discussion which 
would be necessary for it to give a 
rational opinion as to whether the Bill 
could be proceeded with that night. 
He had voted in favour of every Bill on 
which a division had been taken, and 
he had done so because they were on 
subjects of such gravity that the House 
ought formally to pronounce an opinion 
onthem. Well, could there be a subject 
of greater gravity than the question 
whether the Coercion Act should or 
should not remain in force? So far as 
he knew the facts of the case, he thought 
that if he were called upon to give an 
opinion on the subject, he should feel 
it his duty to support Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but he did not think that he 
should be called upon to give that opinion 
in common with the rest of the House 
before Gentlemen who represented Irish 
constituencies had had the fullest and 
fairest opportunity of stating their views 





to the House. To ask them, however, 
to make out their case at this hour of the 
morning was really a denial to them of 
that fair opportunity which they ought 
to have. If the matter went to a 
divison he should vote for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, not becaase he wished 
in any way to interfere with the Execu- 
tive Government, not because he should 
not have been prepared to support the 
Executive Government after a fair dis- 
cussion, but because it must be apparent 
to every candid Member of the House 
that this was a subject of such gravity 
and importance that an opportunity 
for full and fair discussion should be 
ven. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, that as a sup- 
porter of the Government, and as one 
of those who, unfortunately, voted for 
the Coercion Act, he would also appeal 
to the Government to allow the first 
reading of the Bill. His impression 
was that many hon. Members sitting 
below the Gangway on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House would be glad 
to hear how the Act worked. They had 
been told that the government of Ireland 
could not be carried on without the Act, 
and its repressive powers had, there- 
fore, been conferred upon the Executive. 
It was said that its effect would be to 
lock up the mauvais sujets, the dissolute 
ruffians, and the village tyrants ; but as 
they had had Members of Parliament 
and gentlemen of position locked up, they 
should have some chance of discussing 
the subject. Sitting there as a Liberal, 
he appealed to the Government in all 
earnestness to agree to the first reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, this 
was an extraordinary device on the part 
of the Chief Secretary for delaying the 
Business of the House. It used to be 
the custom for first readings to be 
allowed as a matter of course; but now 
they saw a first reading opposed by the 
Government. There was no necessity 
for this, as Her Majesty’s Executive 
could show their antipathy to the 
measure easily enough on the second 
reading. He feared that by their present 
course the Government would breed an 
angry and hot controversy on almost 
every Bill. 

Mr. DICKSON, as a supporter of 
the Government, thought the Chief 
Secretary was making a great mistake 


in opposing the Bill at this stage. He 
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should vote for the first reading as he 
should support the first reading of any 
other Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, he could not 
agree with the — laid down by 
almost everyone who had spoken, that 
no Bill should be opposed on the first 
reading. For his own part, he acted 
on the principle of opposing at all times 
every measure that seemed to him radi- 
cally bad. At the same time, he must 
point out that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had hitherto laid down the prin- 
ciple that opposition was not to be 
offered to the introduction of Bills. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that the Chief 
Secretary, after his magnificent oration 
of two hours and a-half that night, had 
failed to convince his Colleagues of the 
necessity of continuing the Coercion Act. 
This was surely the beginning of the 
end, the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
Party being staggered by the fables he 
had offered them. He (Mr. Dawson) 
congratulated the Irish Members that 
the usual course in regard to this Bill 
had not been followed, for if it had they 
would not have heard these notes of 
welcome—they would not have seen that 
the English Liberals were beginning 
to appreciate the mistakes of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
hoped the Government would not allow 
the Bill to be read a first time. He 
spoke as a Conservative Member who 
had visited Ireland, and who had seen 
the disturbed districts, and was of 
opinion that the Protection of Person 
and Property Act should be continued in 
the most stringent form possible. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he should 
be exceedingly sorry if there were even 
the appearance of unfairness shown in 
connection with the stoppage of this 
Bill; and as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had stated that it was his inten- 
tion to oppose the passage of the mea- 
sure he appealed to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to allow its introduction as a 
mere formality. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
— in their opposition to the intro- 
uction of this Bill, which would create 
a very bad impression in Ireland, inas- 
much as it suggested a doubt whether 
the power of coercion should remain 
while the necessity for it continued. 


Ur. Dickson 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, he was glad 
to hear the remarks of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope). The 
measure proposed to be introduced by 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
was intended to repeal the Act passed 
last Session for the better Protection of 
Person and Property in Ireland, and 
which expired at the end of September 
of this year. That the introduction of 
such a Bill would have no effect upon 
the condition of affairs in Ireland could 
not be admitted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The Act sought to be re- 

ealed did not stand upon the same 
ooting as measures of a permanent 
character, inasmuch as it now had only 
a few months to run; and the mere in- 
troduction of a Repealing Bill would 
raise expectations which could not pos- 
sibly be satisfied, and could only end in 
disappointment and mischief. The Go- 
vernment could not sanction the intro- 
duction of the Bill. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that 
coercion was said to be only a hateful 
incident with the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite in dealing with Irish 
affairs. But the real state of the case 
was clear from the conduct of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
that evening, which showed that the 
Act of last year was so darling a 
piece of business that he wished to 
cling to it as long as he could. The 
pretended reluctance of the Liberal Go- 
vernment to have recourse to coercion 
reminded one of the affected unwilling- 
ness with which a confirmed toper al- 
lowed himself to be prevailed upon to 
take a glass of whisky. He could not 
assent to the position taken up by the 
Chief Secretary, when he refused to 
consent to the introduction of this Bill, 
on the ground that it would create a 
bad effect in Ireland, inasmuch as he 
believed it would tend in a contrary di- 
rection. Why should the Bill not have 
a good effect? If the Government were 
willing that it should be discussed, the 
result, so far as the people of Ireland 
were concerned, would, he thought, be 
good; while there could be no doubt 
that a bad effect would be produced by 
their refusing to consider the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary was not in very good odour in Ire- 
land, and his position in the estimation 
of the people would certainly not be 
improved by the course he was adopting. 
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The right hon. Gentleman had endea- 
voured to make out a good case from a 
volume of Papers—policemen’s reports, 
reports to sub-inspectors coming from 
spies aud informers, and from the un- 
examined and unverified tales which 

oured into the Castle in Dublin. He 
had brought forward his dish of horrors ; 
but it was clear upon the face of them 
from what sources those stories were 
derived. Hundreds of such tales were 
thrown into the post daily to be sent to 
Dublin. How, he asked, could in- 
formers earn their pay unless day by 
day they sent forward some tales of 
what was about to happen, but which, 
from their great firmness and vigilance, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had told 
the House, had been happily avoided ? 
He and his hon. Friends wanted only a 
fair opportunity of dealing with the 
question of coercion, in order to show 
whether the Act was, or was not, doing 
good in Ireland. They undertook to prove 
unmistakably that the effect of coercion 
there had not been to diminish outrage, 
nor to produce peace and contentment 
amongst the people, but that its result 
had been to exasperate and drive them 
to desperation. It was not creditable to 
the Government to shirk such a fair 
challenge as this. As had been justly 
stated in the course of the debate, the 
discussion upon the Bill was not likely 
to come on to-morrow—weeksand months 
would elapse before that took place. 
Why, then, not allow the first reading 
of the Bill to go onin the ordinary way ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War objected to this Bill on 
the ground that the Act of last year would 
expire at the end of September next. 
That represented, according to him, a 
very brief period indeed, and the time 
would, no doubt, pass very lightly over 
the head of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but how, he asked, would it pass over 
the heads of those who were in gaol, 
and who were losing everything they 
er in this world except their 
onour? As a positive fact, every day 
of their confinement was ruining the 
health of those men, and incapacitating 
many for future work. To his own 
knowledge, the eyesight of one man had 
been destroyed by this imprisonment. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War had to undergo such 
incarceration until the end of next Sep- 
tember, he would probably think the 
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time a good deal too long. For his 
own part, he did not hesitate to say to 
the occupants of the Treasury Bench 
that those who were responsible for this 
state of things deserved Kilmainham 
more than the men they had imprisoned. 
If the Government wanted to tranquillize 
Ireland, let them put the men now in 
prison into Dublin Castle, and let them 
send the men in command at the Oastle 
to Kilmainham. The House had been 
told that nobody had been incarcerated 
under the provisions of the Coercion Act 
without the most solemn trial. The 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister were ‘‘a most solemn 
trial before God and man;’’ but he (Mr. 
Sullivan) believed that as fair a trial 
was given by the Ribbon Lodges in 
Ireland as was given in these cases 
under the Coercion Act in Dublin Castle. 
The House had now a clear view of the 
Obstruction which was initiated by the 
Government in opposing the introduc- 
tion of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton). The Government 
having chosen that course, let not the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland complain if 
Irish Members hereafter paid them back 
in their own coin; which they would 
certainly do to the best of their ability. 
Mr. R. T. REID trusted that the Go- 
vernment were not inexorable in their 
— to the introduction of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Sligo. He could 
not, however, agree with everything— 
indeed, he agreed with hardly any- 
thing—which had been stated by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, 
because he most heartily sympathized 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in the 
extreme difficulty in which he was 
placed. He asked hon. Members near 
him to support him in his appeal to the 
Government to allow the Bill to be read 
a first time. It was noticeable that those 
who supported the Government on the 
present occasion were three hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the Conservative side 
of the House; whilst every speaker 
who had risen from the Liberal Benches 
had expressed a hope that the Govern- 
ment would assent to the first reading of 
the Bill. When it was read a second 
time he should certainly vote against it, 
because he did not believe that it was 
possible, under existing circumstances, 
to repeal the Act of last year; but the 








discussion of the question was of the 
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deepest importance to Ireland, and to 
England also, inasmuch as it was of the 
greatest moment to the true interest of 
both countries. For those reasons, and 
in the most friendly sense, he expressed 
a hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to the Bill being read the 
first time. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he 
hoped the Government would remain 
firm in their opposition to the Bill. If 
at some future time it were necessary to 
go back upon the discussion of this 
question, that discussion would be raised 
if Her Majesty’s Government were un- 
fortunately obliged to bring in a Bill 
to continue the present Coercion Act. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he viewed with 
a great deal of suspicion the statement 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland with 
regard to the ground of his opposition 
to the introduction of this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman had, on the pre- 
vious evening, availed himself of the 
half-past 12 o’clock Rule to oppose the 
introduction of another Bill, which re- 
commended itself to many hon. Mem- 
bers, with reference to the Viceroy of 
Ireland. The Government had availed 
themselves of that almost defunct Rule. 
According to the opinion in Ireland, the 
police had been let loose in Dublin last 
October, under circumstances that con- 
stituted a provocation to slaughter; and 
the Chief Secretary had used that method 
for the purpose of irritating Irish Mem- 
bers into a course of Obstruction which 
would not be agreeable to the House, so 
as to give his Party some excuse for the 
introduction of the c/éture. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman offer the same 
opposition to the Bill which immediately 
followed upon the Paper? From the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman, it 
would seem as if he did not wish Mem- 
bers on the Liberal side of the House 
to claim before their constituents the 
credit of allowing this Bill to be read 
the first time; and he sincerely hoped 
that he would not afford an opportunity 
to the sham Radicals in that House to 
whitewash themselves with their Irish 
constituents. 

Mr. WOODALL remarked, that in 
the three recent divisions he had voted 
in favour of giving Members the oppor- 
tunity of explaining the provisions of 
their measures; but the measure sought 
to be repealed had occupied a large 
share of last Session, it would expire 
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in the course of a few months, and 
at a future time there would be ample 
opportunity of considering whether it 
should be extended or not. If the 
Government thought it right to resist 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Sligo, he should certainly follow them 
into the Lobby; but, at the present stage, 
he thought it better to move the ad- 
journment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Woodall.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I shall make 
no objection to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Stoke; but I must inform 
him that I shall put on the Table of the 
House a Notice to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked on what 
understanding the right hon. Gentle- 
man agreed to the adjournment of the 
House ? 

Mr. W. E, FORSTER: On the under- 
standing that my Motion would be left 
on, which would, in fact, be a blocking 
Motion after half-past 12. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman unblushingly used an obstruc- 
tive Rule to defeat this Bill. That was 
scarcely creditable to a Government who 
had put before the House a proposal that 
the half-past 12 o’clock Rule should not 
apply in such cases. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON pointed 
out that it would be of no advantage to 
the Government to adjourn, if the block 
system was to be continued. He hoped 
the House would not agree to the ad- 
journment, as several hon. Members had 
Notices of Bills upon the Paper which 
they wished to introduce. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the offer of 
the right hon. Gentleman had not reached 
his ear, and he inquired what he had 
said? He had not spoken on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
rose in his place and addressed the 
House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he simply 
asked a question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
rose and addressed the House, and ex- 
hausted his right to speak. 

Mr. BARRY said, he thought they 
had that night received indications of 
reviving conscience in English Radicals. 
When hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
voted for coercion, were adversely criti- 
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cizing the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman in Ireland, he coal not help 
having some sympathy for them. They 
must have felt, when the right hon. 
Gentleman unfolded his long and doleful 
explanation, that it was very inadequate, 
when they considered the policy of the 
Government in Ireland during the last 
few months. With reference to the pro- 

osal of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Rigo (Mr. Sexton), was it to be supposed 
for one moment that Irish Members, who 
had dear and intimate friends in prison, 
would permit month after month to go 
by without making some effort to obtain 
the release of their friends? Did the 
right hon. Gentleman really think they 
would allow his system of government 
in Ireland to go on unchallenged? If 
he did he would be disappointed, for 
they meant to challenge it upon every 
occasion that presented itself. It was 
all very well for hon. Gentlemen to say 
the Act was passed and terminated in 
September, and, therefore, there ought 
to * nothing more said about it; but 
when he reminded hon. Gentlemen that 
there were gentlemen lying in prison 
to-night of as high character, of as 
blameless lives, and of as spotless reputa- 
tion as any Member of the House, men 
against whom there could not be the 
slightest suspicion of crime advanced, 
they would agree with him that it was 
most unpardonable for the right hon. 
Gentleman who was responsible for the 
affairs of Ireland to have assumed his 
present attitude towards Irish Members. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been ap- 
pealed to in forcible terms by Members 
of his own Party; but he had not deigned 
to listen to the appeals. If one thing 
more than another could establish the 
fact that the tone and temper of mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman was such 
as to unfit him to deal with the state 
of affairs prevailing in Ireland at the 
present moment, it was the little incident 
they were witnessing that night. 

Mr. MONK trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Woodall) would not persist in 
his Motion, becauseit wasrather hard that 
some 60 hon. Members, who had stayed 
in the House until 2 o’clock in the 
morning in the hope of bringing in 
their Bills and having them read a first 
time, should be prevented from doing 
so in consequence of the adoption of 
such a Motion as that now before the 
House. 
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Mr. DALY protested against the 
manner in which it was now attempted 
to defeat the object of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sexton). He perfectly remembered 
the passing of the measure which was 
now sought to be repealed, and during 
the progress of the Bill he heard, over 
and over again, from the Gentlemen 
below the Gangway on the Ministerial 
side of the House, regret that they 
should be compelled to consent to a 
measure which involved the liberties of 
a large number of the people of the 
United Kingdom. They, however, gave 
their support to the Bill on the ground 
that they could put trust in the ad- 
ministration of the Irish Executive 
under the care of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary. This was a 
question which greatly involved the 
lives and liberties of his countrymen ; 
and he held it was unworthy of the 
Chief of the Irish Executive to resist 
the possible chance of the measure of 
his hon. Friend being considered. It 
might be a matter of little importance 
to the Chief Secretary; but it was a 
matter of great moment to the men now 
languishing in prison—to these 500 sub- 
jects of Her Majesty who had an equal 
claim to Constitutional right as any 
person living in the United Kingdom. 
The chances of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Sligo passing a second 
reading were very slight indeed. Since 
his entrance to Parliament he had never 
witnessed so systematic Obstruction as 
that which had been offered to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman by the Chief 
Secretary. In a spirit of fairness and 
justice to the inhabitants of the country 
to which he belonged, the Motion should 
be allowed to pass unquestioned. It 
was meaner than resistance for the Chief 
Secretary to consent to this adjournment. 
When the question came to be viewed 
in the fair light of day by the Radical 
and Liberal Members on the other side 
of the House, they would agree with 
him that the Motion of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was inopportune, and 
only calculated to damage the interests 
of the Liberal Party in England. He 
appreciated the difficulties of the English 
Government in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had had a most arduous 
task, and he had always given him 
credit for good intentions. He was, 
however, one of those who believed in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s utter inca- 
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pacity to govern Ireland; he believed 
that if the Chief Secretary had a more 
decided will, coupled with the good in- 
tentions he gave him credit for, he 
would have done more good. Nothing 
had tended to decrease his estimation of 
the right hon. Gentleman than the posi- 
tion he had taken up that night. He 
appealed to the Chief Secretary to con- 
sider the matter fairly, and asked him 
not by a side wind or an indirect vote to 
oppose the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Sligo. The adjournment of the 
House would not decide the question 
one way or the other. The Chief Se- 
cretary had opposed the Motion on the 
ground that the consideration of the 
repeal of the Coercion Act of last Ses- 
sion would disturb Ireland. Now, he 
(Mr. Daly) claimed to have as great an 
anxiety to see Ireland pacified and pros- 
perous as any man in that House; he 
was connected with trade, and trade was 
languishing owing to the present condi- 
tion of Ireland. In his opinion, there 
would be no greater measure of defiance 
to Ireland than the last Motion to which 
the Chief Secretary had assented, be- 
cause it was a method of shirking the 

uestion in which Ireland took the 

eepest interest. The hon. Member for 
Sligo desired to give the House an op- 
portunity of calmly considering whether, 
under the circumstances, they were not 
misled, when they voted for the Coercion 
Act last Session, by the statements made 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
introducing the Bill. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he believed 
that the course the Government had 
now taken was entirely worthy of them, 
and of the right hon. Gentleman who had 
acted as their spokesman in this matter. 
The Chief Secretary’s conduct since he 
took the reins of power in Ireland had 
been at once silly andinconsistent. To- 
night he had posed as the Representative 
of Obstruction, although he was a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet which was about to 
gg a fundamental alteration of the 

ules of the House to put down Ob- 
struction. The object of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo, in asking leave to intro- 
duce his Bill, was not that a discussion 
should take place on the administration 
of the Coercion Act at an early date. 
Such a discussion would take place within 
the next few days, and for the present 
the matter would be threshed out and 
thoroughly investigated. If the Bill 
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was introduced now, the second reading 
could not come on for two or three 
months, and it was absolutely essential 
that the whole question of coercion in 
Ireland should be re-considered before the 
end of the Session. Did not the coer- 
cion Act provide that every three months 
the case of each ‘‘suspect’’ was to be con- 
sidered on its merits? Surely, if that 
were so, it was equally right that the 
whole subject of coercion should be dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons at least 
every three months. This was a matter of 
great importance—it was a matter which 
touched him and every one of his hon. 
Friends, for there was not oneof them who 
had not a dear friend—aye, and perhaps 
a relative—now deprived of his liberty 
under the Ooercion Act.. There was not 
one of them on these Benches at this 
moment, whilst they heard hon. Mem- 
bers talking glibly about a few months 
passing and then this Coercion Act 
would cease—there was not one of them 
who did not know that before the few 
months had passed some of those who 
were near al dear to them might have 
suffered materially in health. There was 
not one of them who did not believe the 
Coercion Act was administered in a 
cruel, imbecile, and brutal manner. 
There was not one of them who did not 
believe that its powers had been 
stretched unfairly ; that they had been 
used to gratify private malice, and that 
the pledges which were given in the 
House of Commons by Ministers as safe- 
uards—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber attributes private malice to the 
Members of the Government in the exe- 
cution of the Coercion Act, he is strictly 
out of Order. I am quite sure he never 
intended to do that. 

Mr. REDMOND said, if he was out 
of Order in attributing private malice to 
the right hon. Gentleman, he would with- 
draw his words; but he would say that 
the Irish Executive were administering 
the Act in a spirit of private malice. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland made 
pen in the House upon the subject. 

e said, amongst other things, that 
the 

“Choice of the prisons to which the men 
arrested under the Act would be sent would be 
guided by considerations for their convenience ; 
that no unnecessary hardship or pain would be 
inflicted on the prisoners by the choice of 
prisons which were not absolutely essential for 
their safe custody.”’ 
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What had the right hon. Gentleman 
done? He had taken men from the re- 
motest South of Ireland and sent them 
up into the North; he had taken men 
from the North and had sent them to the 
extreme South. In every case of recent 
date he had sent men as far as he pos- 
sibly could away from their homes, so 
that there would be no possibility of 
their receiving visits from their friends. 
Many of the men who were arrested 
were men of high position and character, 
as of high position and as of high cha- 
racter as the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self; but there were many who sprang 
from a poor and humble class, men who 
were almost forgotten in the prisons in 
the remote parts of the country, far 
away from their friends and from the 
reach of consolation which they would 
receive from friendly visits. A few 
weeks ago he (Mr. Redmond) went to a 
prison in the North of Ireland and in- 
quired whether there were any prisoner 
under the Coercion Act who was so far 
away from home that he had been un- 
able to receive a visit, and he was told 
there were three men in the prison who 
had been there for months, and who 
had never received a visit. He saw the 
men, and asked why they had been left 
there without the consolation of the 
visit of a single friend; and he was told 
it was because they were removed hun- 
dreds of miles from their homes, and 
their relatives were too poor to travel so 
far to see them. Did that show nothing 
of private malice? Did it not display 
a spirit of revenge, of vindictiveness, 
which the right hon. Gentleman told 
them so repeatedly was not to be ex- 
hibited in the administration of the 
Act? They were told it was to be pre- 
ventive, and not vindictive. He could 
quote—and he would do so before the 
matter was disposed of—hundreds of 
cases of the working of private malice 
and of petty, contemptible individual 
feeling. He spoke strongly on the mat- 
ter because he felt strongly; and he was 
quite convinced there were many English 
Members of the House who would not 
think it unreasonable in him to say that 
every Irish Member would insist, as far 
as they could, that months should not 
pass away without the subject of coer- 
cion and its administration being dis- 
cussed again. They were to have a 
discussion on it for the next few days. 
Were they, then, to hear nothing more of 





ituntilthey were told whether the Act had 
to be renewed or not? They wanted to 
insure that in two or three months’ time 
the whole subject should be re-con- 
sidered. The Chief Secretary, in his 
speech a few hours ago, said he hoped 
that as the season advanced disturbance 
would be diminished, and that a possi- 
bility of going back to the ordinary 
state of the law might appear on the 
surface. But if there was any possi- 
bility of such a result, it was very neces- 
sary they should give the Chief Secretary 
an opportunity of carrying out his 
benevolent intentions, and of not allow- 
ing the Coercion Act to run its course. 
For all those reasons he thought they 
were justified in protesting against the 
Obstruction which the Government had 
offered to the introduction of this Bill. 
He never took part in the delibera- 
tions of the House without feeling 
how useless, how humiliating it was for 
Irishmen who had national aspirations 
to come to the House and to take part 
in its proceedings at all. He was one of 
those who believed that day by day the 
English Government were lessening the 
confidence the Irish people had in Par- 
liamentary government, that day by day 
they were destroying the belief in Con- 
stitutional agitation which, up to the pre- 
sent, the Irish Party had endeavoured to 
keep alive. He believed that by his 
course of action to-night the Chief 
Secretary was simply following up what 
he had done in the past; and he be- 
lieved that what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had done in the past had materially 
lessened the confidence of the people in 
Constitutional action, and had prompted 
many a man who had moderate views to 
entertain extreme ones. He was con- 
vinced of this—that the man who was 
sent to prison a Constitutional political 
agitator would come out a rebel; and 
he was also certain that those who were 
left outside—perhaps without the means 
of obtaining bread to keep them alive, 
owing to the arrest of the head of the 
family—would have their feelings of 
disaffection intensified. He was not 
ashamed to say that he was one of 
those who were not sorry that the whole 
course and action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been what it had, because 
he was one of those who believed that 
as long as English rule existed in Ire- 
land peace in Ireland would mean dis- 
honour; and if the Irish people were 
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unable to obtain equal laws and equal 
rights with England — if, instead of 


giving them conciliation, England gave 
them hate, they would be prepared to 
pay back that hate with hatred, and the 
feelings of hatred against alien rule 
now felt by the people of Ireland would 
only be intensified by the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment which he represented. In the 
future history of Ireland the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman would be classed 
with names which were never uttered 
without a curse in Ireland—the names 
of Cromwell and of Castlereagh. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, it was impos- 
sible not to feel some sympathy with 
those hon. Gentlemen representing Irish 
constituencies who had spoken with so 
much warmth of feeling upon this ques- 
tion; but while he lamented, as every- 
one in that House must lament, the sad 
necessity for imprisonment of persons, 
some of whom were the near and dear 
relations of hon. Members, he could not 
accept the language which had been 
employed. It was with great reluctance 
that he rose to take part in the debate ; 
but he felt it his duty to say one word 
in vindication of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant from the aspersions which 
had been so unjustly and so unfairly 
thrown upon him. He must say he 
thought the insinuation that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been guided in his 
action by private malice met with the 
very smallest response from the Mem- 
bers of that House generally; it would 
meet with no response at all from the 
people of the country, and it would 
simply recoil upon the heads of those 
who made it. Although they had had 
this great burst of indignation from hon. 
Members below the Gangway, he would 
ask them to consider what it had all 
been about. They had heard a great deal 
that night of novel precedents, and they 
were told that it was a course of pro- 
cedure without example to refuse to 
allow a Bill to be introduced and read a 
first time. Now, on the contrary, he 
was disposed to say that the innovation 
consisted rather in the fact that within 
the last few years the practice had been 
introduced, as a general rule, of accept- 
ing the first reading of a Bill without 
opposition. In former days the rule was 
quite the contrary. No novel precedent 
had been established by the right hon. 
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Gentleman, and it was an entire and 
complete fallacy on the part of hon. 
Members to suggest it. He would not 
detain the House longer; but he had felt 
that he could not refrain from asserting 
his entire disbelief in the aspersions 
which had been cast upon the Chief 
Secretary by the hon. Member for New 
Ross (Mr. Redmond). After the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, and the 
great warmth which had been displayed, 
he hoped the House would proceed to 
dispose of the Motion before it. 

Mr. WOODALL remarked, that the 
discussion had shown the impossibility 
of treating the introduction of this Bill 
as a mere matter of form; but after the 
appeal which had been made to him by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Glou- 
cester (Mr. Monk) and other Members who 
desired to see their Bills introduced, he 
would withdraw the Motion he had made. 

Masor NOLAN said, he thought that 
hon. Gentlemen were mistaken as to the 

ractice of the House in regard to the 
introduction of Bills. In the last Par- 
liament only one Bill was opposed on 
the Motion for Leave to introduce it. 
He thought, therefore, that for the Go- 
vernment to attempt now to revive the 
old practice was to invite future block- 
ing and future Obstruction ; and if here- 
after the Irish Members were charged 
with obstructing the introduction of Go- 
vernment Bills, the Government them- 
selves would have to confess that they 
had been the first to introduce the 
system. He hoped the Irish Members 
would be supported in the effort they 
were making to get the Bill printed. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if it was the 
pleasure of the House that the Motion 
should be withdrawn ? 

Mr. INDERWICK said, that as se- 
veral hon. Members opposite had dis- 
cussed at some length the provisions of 
a Bill which was supposed to be one 
they desired to introduce, there were 
probably other hon. Members who 
wished to take part in the discussion. 
As this was the only day in the Session 
in which independent Members could 
hope to introduce Bills, and seeing that 
a considerable amount of Business still 
remained to be transacted before the 
House adjourned, he begged to move 
that the debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is already a 
Motion before the House that the House 
do now adjourn. 
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Mr. INDERWICK said, he under- 
stood that that Motion had been with- 
drawn. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question has 
not yet been put. 

Mr. GRAY said, he supposed that the 
hon. Gentleman referred to Public Bills. 
He did not think it would be quite fair 
to the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill under discussion either to adjourn 
the House or the debate, because he 
would then lose the place he had ob- 
tained in the ballot for precedence, and 
other hon. Members would have prece- 
dence over him. It would certainly be 
prejudicial to the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) if the present Bill 
were blocked by the Government, and 
the Bills of other hon. Members were 
permitted to be read a first time. There- 
fore, as there had already been con- 
siderable discussion, he thought the Go- 
vernment should take a division and 
show themselves before the public as 
the real Obstructives, who were availing 
themselves of a Rule which they pro- 
posed next week to sweep away. ‘The 
Government ought to have the full re- 
sponsibility of rejecting the Bill upon 
the Motion for introducing it. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER wished to re- 
mind the House that the Bill could have 
no chance of coming on until June, or 
even later, as all the previous days were 
occupied. Therefore, the House would 
not lose much if they decided to reject 
the Bill altogether. He had risen to 
take part in the discussion in conse- 
quence of the remarks which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) in regard to the 
conduct of the Government and of the 
Chief Secretary. He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
was as much opposed to the conduct of 
the Government as any man in that 
House. [Cries of “ Agreed!” | He 
believed he was perfectly in Order in 
expressing that view. All he wished to 
add was that if ever there was a man 
who sat on the Treasury Bench with a 
single desire to do his duty to his coun- 
try, that man was his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
had no wish to defend the views of his 
right hon. Friend ; but he was certainly 
of opinion that his right hon. Friend 
had been actuated by a sincere desire to 
do the best he could for the country. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Inderwick.) 


Mr. O'DONNELL said, the object of 
the Motion to adjourn the debate was 
to burke this question, and to save the 
damaged reputation of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland from further investiga-. 
tion. The object of the Motion to ad- 
journ the debate was to further the 
policy of secret inquisition, of arbitrary 
government, or Cossackism and Bashi- 
Bazoukism, which was represented by 
the quondam liberators of Bulgaria. 
There was one thing which the pro- 
ceedings that night had exhibited— 
namely, that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, nominally a Liberai, was the 
head of the most Obstructive Party in 
Ireland. English Liberals, if any such 
remained, could see that the view of 
their Liberal Chief Secretary was to say 
‘** Amen ”’ to the Orange Lodges. Since 
the Chief Secretary went over to Ireland 
—and he knew the discussion of this 
Bill would reveal the fact—he had been 
in the hands of the old Orange clique of 
Dublin Castle. Every statement he 
made to that House was put into his 
hands by the established Orange clique 
in Dublin Castle. As to a knowledge 
of the state of Ireland from any inde- 
pendent souree—even from his own ob- 
servation as an original source of infor- 
mation with regard to Ireland—the Chief 
Secretary was of precisely the same 
value as a piece of paper. The right 
hon. Gentleman was the funnel through 
which the calumnies of the Orange 
clique in Ireland were poured into the 
ears of a docile majority. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not speaking to the Question before 
the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he was op- 
posing the adjournment, because a Mo- 
tion for adjournment was calculated to 
prevent the exposure of the true rela- 
tions between the Chief Secretary and the 
hereditary oppressors of the Irish people 
in Ireland. While the English people 
imagined that the Chief Secretary was 
the agent of a Liberal policy, if the Lrish 
Members had an opportunity of investi- 
gating his conduct and showing how he 
had exercised his powers under the 
Coercion Acts, they could prove that he 


had not been the agent of a Liberal 
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policy in Ireland, but the agent of the 
crow-bar brigade; that he had been the 
confederate of all who had sown ill- 
will in the past between England and 
Ireland, and were really responsible for 
the continuance of disaffection in Ire- 
land. Noone imagined that the Govern- 
ment, in giving their consent—their 
formal consent—to the introduction of 
this Bill, would at all pledge themselves 
to open the prison gates and set the 
captives free. All that would be under- 
stood from their action in consenting to 
the introduction of the Bill was that at 
the end of a considerable space of time 
—in two or three, or, perhaps, four 
months—they would have the courage 
to submit their conduct to investigation. 
That was all that would be understood. 
If this Bill was introduced for the repeal 
of the Coercion Acts passed last Session, 
the Irish Members would be able to 
prove that those Acts were wrung from 
the House by utterly false utterances. 
They were now in a position to investi- 
gate and test the statistics, which were 
not given to the House until the House 
had been pledged to the policy of 
coercion. They were now in a position 
to prove that those Acts were not 
wanted for one particular reason, for 
the Coercion Acts were not even used 
for months after they were passed. The 
conduct of the Government could, if an 
opportunity were given, be shown to 
prove that the Acts which they insisted 
upon forcing on the House were not 
wanted against intimidation or disaffec- 
tion, but were put into operation in 
order to force the acceptance of the 
Land Act on the people. It could be 
proved that the Government used the 
Coercion Acts in order to interfere with 
the course of ordinary legislation, to 
interfere with the beneficial legislation 
of this House, to prevent the people of 
Ireland from making use of the Land 
Act according to the needs of the people 
of Ireland. When an Act was passed 
in this House it was the right of every 
subject of Her Majesty to make every 
possible use of that Act with or without 
legal advice. The Government found 
the people of Ireland advised by those 
who loved them well to make use of 
the Land Act in a certain way, and the 
Government made use of coercion in 
order to put down the popular agitation. 
The Irish Members only asked for an 
opportunity of proving that, and the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary made use of the obstructive power 
which undoubtedly he possessed in order 
to prevent their having that opportu- 
nity. It was believed that the Govern- 
ment intended very soon still further to 
limit opportunities of discussion in this 
House ; and for that reason it was, in the 
highest degree, indecorous for them to 
prevent the use of the last few remain- 
ing opportunities there were for criti- 
cizing their conduct with fairness or 
freedom. He had one more observation 
to make, and that was that, from all he 
had been able to see, he was obliged 
conscientiously to confirm all that had 
been said by the hon. Member for New 
Ross (Mr. Redmond) as to the effect of 
the conduct of the Government in pro- 
moting disaffection, and in preventing 
the growth of confidence in the justice 
of Parliament, and in discouraging 
Constitutional agitation. He believed 
that all the efforts of all the Fenian 
conspirators, if given five years’ free 
play to spread their agitation, would 
not do as much to dig an abyss between 
the affections of Ireland and the English 
Crown as had been effected by this sole 
officer of the English Crown, the Chief 
Secretary, in teaching, by every dis- 
regard of Irish feeling, the Irish people 
to detest the very name of Constitutional 
agitation. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN also rose to 
oppose the Motion for adjourning the 
debate. The Chief Secretary, he said, 
had stated that, when the time came, he 
and the Government would re-consider 
the question whether the Coercion Act 
ought to be allowed to expire or be 
re-enacted. That was the old story of 
‘Leave it to me.” Some time ago 
there was in Ireland one of those very 
efficient officers who, when consulted in 
Dublin Castle about a probable diffi- 
culty with regard to certain juries in 
Ireland, said to the gentleman who con- 
sulted him—‘‘ Leave it to me, and I will 
settle all about it,’? and then went down 
to that part of the country which was 
concerned, and so managed the juries 
that he got what he wanted. ‘‘ Leave 
it to me”’ was the cry of the Chief Secre- 
tary in this matter; but if they (the 
Irish Members) could help it, they would 
not leave it to the Chief Secretary. 
They had had sufficient experience of 
him to know what to expect from him. 
They knew that he was primed by other 
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men, and that the word of his pet, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, would go far with him, 
and would outweigh the words of all the 
Representatives of Ireland, who knew 
something of the country, of which 
he could know nothing. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was the Chief Secretary’s pet, and 
he boasted that Mr. Clifford Lloyd was 
likely to make peace in Clare. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had just made a raid on 
the people in one town in that neigh- 
bourhood, and had arrested a number 
of honest men. That was his way of 
making peace; it was the same sys- 
tem of making peace that had been 
carried out in Warsaw. No doubt, by 
arresting all the people, or shooting 
them down, Mr. Clifford Lloyd could 
make peace; but out of that so-called 
peace would come trouble yet. These 
men would give trouble, their friends 
would give trouble, their children would 
give trouble. They would not submit to 
be dragooned in that manner, to be ar- 
rested, without warrant, on the pretext 
of reasonable suspicion. There was not 
a police barracks in Ireland that day in 
connection with which there were not 
some corrupt wretches, paid by the 
Treasury, whose livelihood depended on 
bringing stories to the police and the 
Turkish Pashas who had been placed 
there by Dublin Castle; and upon such 
stories Irishmen had to endure pro- 
longed imprisonment and the loss of 
their health. Mr. O’Brien, who was 
now in Kilmainham Gaol, was a most 
respectable and honourable gentleman, 
a man of talent and ability, although, 
no doubt, a foe to the rule of England 
in Ireland—as what Irishman was not ? 
He (Mr. Sullivan) had small regard for 
the spiritof any man who was notopposed 
to British rule in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien 
was notoriously in delicate health, and 
not long ago he had to make a long jour- 
ney to the East on the advice of his 
doctors. In addition to the lung disease 
with which he was afflicted, his eyes 
had always been weak, and he was now 
losing his sight in the dungeons of Kil- 
mainham. He was arrested on reason- 
able suspicion. But no opportunity was 
given in that House to consider whether 
this atrocious Act was to be continued ; 
it was to be left to the Chief Secretary 
and the nest of conspirators around him 
in Dublin Castle. But the voices of the 
Irish Members should reach the Irish 
people, and they should know that their 
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Representatives were resisting this rule 
here to the best of their ability, as they 
had resisted it in their own country. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he was not very 
much surprised at the course taken by 
the Chief Secretary, nor was he much 
surprised at the course taken by his 
followers below the Gangway. Those 
were the Gentlemen who had been so 
much taken up with the Coercion Acts. 
The right hon. Gentleman had given 
another proof to the Irish people of the 
liberal spirit in which he had resolved to 
carry on the government in Ireland ; and 
he (Mr. Leamy) had only to say that he 
joined in what the hon. Member for New 
Ross (Mr. Redmond) had said. He be- 
lieved that the Chief Secretary had suc- 
ceeded, in two years, in doing much 
to completely undo anything that the 
Prime Minister had succeeded in doing 
in Ireland. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 10th February, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—Pvstic Buits—First Reading— 
Augmentation of Benefices Act Amendment * 
(12). 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Tue LORD CHAMBERLAIN oF 
tHE HOUSEHOLD (The Earl of Ken- 
MARE) reported Her Majesty’s Answer 
to the Address as follows :— 


My Lorps, 

I nave received with much satisfaction your 
loyal Address, and I thank you sincerely for 
the expression of your good wishes on the 
approaching marriage of My son. 

T rely with confidence on your assurance that 
the important measures which will be laid before 
you will receive your attentive consideration, 
and I shall gladly endeavour to co-operate with 
you in your efforts to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of all classes of My People. 














367 Parliamentary 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACTS— 

THE MACCLESFIELD ELECTION— 
THE CONVICTED SOLICITORS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, 
in asking, Why Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not accede to the memorial 
prevented to the Home Secretary on 

ehalf of the imprisoned solicitors, 
Messrs. May and Mair? said, he had 
placed another Question on the Paper— 
namely, to ask the Lord Chancellor, 
Whether he will replace Captain Pear- 
son on the Commission of the Peace or 
else remove from it Messrs. Wright, 
Bullock, and Clarke, whose conduct has 
been blamed by the Commissioners as 
‘a leading cause of the corruption on 
the Liberal side?” but he would not 
ask the latter Question at present. The 
noble Lord observed that, should any of 
their Lordships deem it necessary for 
him to disclaim any sympathy with 
bribery, he might best repel such an 
imputation by saying that he had always 
wished to see the other House contain 
more old Indian officials and rising 
young men, who were now kept out of 
it by the prevalence of electoral corrup- 
tion, and fewer men who had made large 
fortunes, and who took a parochial view 
of politics. He had confined the Notice 
which he had put down to the cases of the 
Macclesfield solicitors, and should not 
touch upon those of Deal and Sandwich, 
because he did not wish to interfere 
with the province of his noble Friend 
the Warden of the Cinque Ports (Earl 
Granville), who, he had no doubt, had 
already made all the representations that 
could be expected from him in a case 
where public feeling had been so much 
shocked by the undue and dispropor- 
tionate severity that had been dealt in 
a few exceptional cases, whilst so many 
and greater offenders had escaped notice. 
The circumstances of Deal and Maccles- 
field were, moreover, quite distinct, for 
the population of Deal was engaged in 
the healthy and apostolic occupation of 
fishing, diversified by heroic attempts 
to save the lives of drowning seamen ; 
and it might be alleged that these 
simple-minded men had been corrupted 
by those who were sentenced for bribery 
at Deal. But at Macclesfield the 
population was engaged in the less 
wholesome occupation of silk-spinning, 
which was their chief industry, relieved 
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only by night-poaching. All the tradi- 
tions of that borough were corrupt; 
and the senior ex-Member related that 
his earliest recollections of an election, 
when a little boy, were of his having 
distributed tickets for beer outside the 
polling booths to the voters on his side. 
It could not, therefore, be said against 
Messrs. May and Mair that they in any 
way corrupted Macclesfield. Indeed, if 
that town were threatened with the fate 
of the ‘‘cities of the plain,”’ the righteous 
men who might save it from doom would 
have to be sought for amongst its soli- 
citors. He might as well now say that 
he had no personal acquaintance with 
either Mr. May or Mr. Mair; but he had 
always heard them well spoken of, and 
they were much liked. Mr. May’s father 
had done good service, and had always 
given excellent advice to a rather tur- 
bulent municipality, which advice, un- 
fortunately, had not always been fol- 
lowed. How could the Government per- 
sist in their severity to Messrs. May and 
Mair under the pretence of wishing to 
purge the land of electoral corruption, 
whilst they had severally and collectively 
been guilty of the practices which they 
now professed to wish to eradicate? He 
said professed, for if these professions 
were sincere, would this high-minded 
Government have allowed its friends 
and agents to have accepted the large 
sums which had been given by indi- 
viduals for expenses which could not be 
legitimate? A noble Duke, who resided 
at the other end of his (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley’s) county, gave a large sum— 
£20,000 it was said—in support of the 
Government candidate. Would the noble 
Earl who would probably reply to him 
(the Earl of Rosebery) be so good as to 
inform the House how much he really 
contributed to the Mid Lothian Election ? 
If all the Prime Minister’s speeches at 
Mid Lothian and at the Great Northern 
Railway stations on his way thither had 
been printed, and a copy sent to each 
elector, it would hardly have accounted 
for a quarter of the sum which the noble 
Earl was said to have given, which 
report, he (Lord Stanley of Alderley) 
believed, had never been contradicted. 
He was one of those who signed the 
Memorial to the Home Secretary on be- 
half of the imprisoned solicitors ; a Go- 
vernment organ said of them that they 
were more distinguished for good nature 
than for discretion. Under cover of this 
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certificate of good nature he might make 
many observations which might not be 
agreeable to the noble Earl or the Go- 
vernment; but he would refrain. He 
might be told that these cases of money 
given for electoral purposes, and which 
the givers must have known went be- 
yond the requirements of legitimate 
expenses, were old cases; that he was 
raking up ancient history, or that the 
Government had since then become alive 
to the necessity of endeavouring to check 
electoral corruption. In that case, why 
did a high-minded Government not re- 
quest its friends to refuse the subscrip- 
tion of £1,000 for the North Riding 
Election by the Viceroy of India; and 
request the Viceroy to devote this money 
to some charitable purpose in India, in- 
stead of compromising them, and putting 
them in their present inconsistent and 
illogical position of allowing the prin- 
cipals to escape—nay, of encouraging 
them to acts for which subordinate agents 
were punished with a severity which 
had shocked the feeling of the country. 
He was in Cheshire at the time the sen- 
tences were given, and there was but 
one opinion among all classes, high and 
low, as to their severity. There was the 
danger that this might create a sympathy 
for bribers, and make it more difficult 
in future to procure evidence, in order 
to check electoral corruption. Bribery 
at elections had been recently carried 
out not only with money, but with 
money’s worth; and that had been 
done especially by Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It was not long 
ago that Mr. Gladstone endeavoured to 
promote the candidature of himself and 
his friends by expressing a wish to do 
away with the Income Tax. Quite re- 
cently Mr. Porter, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, put out electoral placards, 
promising reduction of rents if he were 
elected. That was done in such a scan- 
dalous and barefaced manner that it 
raised a general outcry ; and since that 
the beaten candidate for the North 
Riding, though he was supported by 
published letters from the Prime Minis- 
ter, resorted to similar appeals to the 
more sordid instincts of the electors. The 
noble Lord concluded by saying that he 
did not expect a favourable reply, not 
because this case did not deserve one, 
but because he never got favourable 
replies. He did hope, however, that the 
considerations which he had placed before 
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the Government would incline them to 
clemency; and he expected much from 
the intercession of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Rosebery) with the Home Secre- 
tary ; because whilst he had endeavoured 
to avoid exasperating him, he had tried 
to bring him to the state of mind of a 
good and pious man, whose name he 
forgot, but who used to say that he 
never saw a criminal in manacles with- 
out thinking that but for the Divine 
mercy he might have been in that posi- 
tion; and the noble Earl might para- 
phrase that saying, and think that but 
for his good fortune in living under a 
not very rigid Government he might 
have found himself, if not in the posi- 
tion of the Macclesfield solicitors, at 
least removed from the Bench. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I am 
sure your Lordships will appreciate the 
difficulty in which I find myself in deal- 
ing with the exhaustive speech of the 
noble Lord who has just sat down (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley). He has ranged 
over such a vast variety of topics, in- 
cluding my own personal character, and 
my liability to be removed from the 
Bench of Magistrates, that I shall not 
be doing justice either to myself or to 
the subject if I speak onthese extraneous 
topics without more preparation than I 
have been able to get on the present oc- 
casion. As to the subject of the different 
sums that have been spent by various 
Members of your Lordship’s House, in- 
cluding myself, as the noble Lord points 
out, in election matters, it does not, I 
think, follow that such sums were spent 
in corruption. The noble Lord appears 
to think that all election expenses are 
necessarily corrupt; and if that is his 
opinion, it would, I think, be well for 
him to refrain from anything of the 
sort. As regards the actual matter in 
question, I have heard nothing in the 
noble Lord’s speech to make me think 
that the Home Secretary would be dis- 
posed to re-consider the sentences of the 
twogentlemen. They were found guilty 
by a jury of their fellow-countrymen, 
sentence was passed upon them according 
to law by the presiding Judge, and no 
Memorial has since been presented to the 
Home Secretary that I am aware of 
giving reasons why these two gentlemen 
should be released. There was, indeed, 
a Memorial presented, asking, from 
motives of commiseration, that they 
should be released; but it did not give 
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reasons sufficiently strong, in the opinion 
of the Home Secretary, to justify him 
in interfering with the sentence of the 
Judge. That is all the answer that I 
can give to the noble Lord. 

Lorpv DUNSANY expressed a hope 
that the tactics which were pursued 
in Ireland at the last General Elec- 
tion would not be followed in the 
counties of England. While it was a 
very bad thing to bribe with one’s own 
money, it was much more objectionable 
to bribe with someone else’s acres. The 
Government, no doubt, thought there 
was a difference between the position of 
a solicitor and a Solicitor General. The 
promises which Mr. Porter, the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, made to his consti- 
tuents about all the present Government 
was about to do for them was nothing 
short of bribery. Indeed, a regularly 
organized system of bribery was being 
at this moment carried out in Ireland 
through the aeeeey of the Land Commis- 
sion. The Solicitor General for Ireland 
might know how to keep outside the 
meshes of the law, though violating its 
spirit, while these solicitors had been less 
happy. Nothing, he contended, that had 
happened in connection with elections 
in England was half so demoralizing as 
that which had taken place over all 
Ireland, where a great agrarian con- 
spiracy had been magnificently rewarded, 
and had influenced the votes of the whole 
country. That was the doing of the 
Government ; but it was not very credit- 
able to them. 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to amend an Act for the augmentation 

of certain benefices, the right of presentation 

to which is vested in the Lord Chancellor—Was 

presented by The Lorp Cuance.tor; read 1*. 
(No. 12.) 

House adjourned at half past Five 


o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 10th February, 1882. 


MINUTES.]— New Memszr Sworn — Lord 
Algernon Percy, for Westminster City. 


The Earl of Rosebery 
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Szetecr Committee — Railways (Rates and 
Fares), appointed and nominated ; Public Pe- 
titions, appointed and nominated. 

Punic Brtts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Spirits in Bond * [64]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Copyhold Enfranchise- 
ment* [58]; Markets Regulation* [56]; 
Employers’ Liability * [57]; Free Libraries * 

59]; Marriage Rite (Extension of Hours) * 
60 


The Russian Advance. 


First Reading—Civil Imprisonment (Scotland) * 
[19]; Rivers Conservancy and Floods Pre- 
vention * [20]; Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) * [21]; Registry 
of Deeds (Middlesex) * [22]; Commonable 
Rights * [23]; Burial Fees * [24]; Vaccina- 
tion Acts Repeal* [25]; Agricultural Tenants’ 
Compensation * [26]; Partnerships* [27]; 
Intoxicating Liquors (Licences) * [28]; Uni- 
versities Committee of Privy Council * [29]; 
Marriage Solemnization * (30); Vivisection 
Abolition * [31]; Rating of Places of Reli- 
gious Worship * [32]; Commons and Enclo- 
sure Acts Amendment * [33]; Parliamentary 
Elections Expenses* [34], Church of Eng- 
land (Sale of Patronage) * (35) Parochial 
Charities (London)* [36]; Bankruptcy * 

ai Tithe Rent-charge (Extraordinary) * 

38]; Entail Abolition * [39]; Cemeteries * 

40]; Contumacious Clerks * fin} ; Local In- 

quiries (Ireland) * [isl Criminal Law 





Amendment (No. 2) * [43]; Judgments (Infe- 
rior Courts) * [44]; Churchwardens’ Admis- 
sion * [45]; Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) 
Amendment (No. 2)* [46]; Irish Church 
Act, 1869 (Purchasers)* {47}; Land Law 
(Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment (No. 3) * 
448); Board Schools (Scotland) * [49]; In- 
ectious Diseases Notification (Ireland) * (50); 
Franchise (Ireland) * [51]; Infectious Diseases 
Notification * [52] ; Church Patronage * [53] ; 
Capitai Punishment * [55]. 


NOTICE. 


— am Qo 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I am afraid there may have beensome mis- 
understanding about the Notice which 
I gave yesterday with regard to the 
Resolutions affecting the Business of 
the House, formy Notice does not appear 
on the Paper. I wish, therefore, to give 
Notice again, that I propose, when these 
Resolutions come to be considered, to 
move to negative the first one. 


QUESTIONS. 


—a7p oo 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSIAN 
ADVANCE, 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether it is true that a 
Treaty has been recently concluded be- 
tween Russia and the Shah whereby 
Persia has agreed to the annexation by 
Russia of the whole Valley of the Attrek 
up to the important position of Sarakhs ; 
whether he can give any information as 
to the number and position of Russian 
troops in and beyond Askabad, and as 
to the reported intrigues of Russian 
agents along the borders of Affghanistan, 
and as to the advance of the Russian 
Railway towards Herat; and, whether 
his attention has been called to a recent 
speech of General Skobeleff, the con- 
queror of the Turcomans, wherein that 
general states, 


‘“‘That never since the time of Mahomet 
Shah’s march to Herat, coupled with the memor- 
able services of Count Simonitch, has the in- 
fluence of the Russian Minister of Teheran been 
more predominant. The spell of the Russian 
Standard is powerful far away to the East, even 
to the conquered regions, and this will be con- 
firmed by the engineers who have just returned 
from Sarakhs ? ”’ 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in 
reply to the first portion of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I beg to refer him 
to the answer given by me yesterday to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich (Baron Henry de Worms). The 
information which we have received as 
to the number of Russian troops at 
Askabad will be found in the Parlia- 
mentary Paper just distributed—‘‘ Cen- 
tral Asia, No. 4,” page 24—in an 
extract from the St. Petersburg Gazette 
of September 15, sent home by Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’A ffaires at St. Peters- 
burg. We have not heard of any change 
in the disposition or numbers of the 
troops since that date. I have no in- 
formation to give in regard to the re- 
ported intrigues of Russian agents along 
the borders of Afghanistan. There is no 
present intention, as far as we are aware, 
of continuing the Trans-Caspian Railway 
beyond Kizil-Arvat ; but I believe that 
it is proposed to make a tramway from 
that place to Bami (see “‘ Central Asia, 
No. 4” p. 26). I have seen an account 
of General Skobeleff’s speech in the 
newspapers. The General does not hold 
an official position, and the Russian 
Ambassador has informed Lord Gran- 
ville that the speech was entirely with- 
out political significance, and in no way 
represented the views of the Russian 

Government. 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
whether it was to be understood that the 
latest information the Government had 
received was four months old? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that he had stated on the previous 
day that the Government expected to 
receive in a few days the Treaty of 
which they had had telegraphic informa- 
tion. 


NAVY—THE RECENT EXPLOSIONS ON 
BOARD MEN-OF-WAR—XEROTINE- 
SICCATIVE. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether, having re- 
gard to the recent loss of life on board 
Her Majesty’s ships, caused by xerotine 
siccative, the Government has taken or 
contemplates taking any steps to cancel 
the appointment of those scientific gentle- 
men whose duty it is to investigate 
the nature of substances intended for use 
in the Royal Navy; and, what is the 
amount of money already expended by 
the department on this dangerous and 
unmanageable substance ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, in answer 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport, I can only repeat my state- 
ment of last night, that the Correspond- 
ence and Reports relating to xerotine- 
siceative are partly at hand and partly 
in process of collection from abroad, and 
that the decision of the Board will be 
laid before Parliament, with the grounds 
on which it was arrived at. In justice 
to all concerned, that is theshapein which 
the conclusions of the Government on 
matters relating to the responsibility and 
conduct of public officers should be laid 
before the House of Commons. The 
amount expended on the compound re- 
ferred to was £1,000 since 1875. 

Mr. WARTON gave Notice that, in 
consequence of the answer just given, he 
would, on a future day, ask whether the 
proper persons who ought to investigate 
such a matter ever had anything to do 
with it at all; and whether any pre- 
cautions were taken in connection with 
the placing of this explosive compound 
on board any of Her Majesty’s ships ? 


PARLIAMENT —PRIVATE BUSINESS— 
RAILWAY BILLS — THE LANDS 
CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION ACT. 


Mr. GREGORY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If his attention 
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has been called to the Railway Bills in 
the present Session which propose to 
repeal or alter section 92 of ‘‘ The Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and 
what course he proposes to take with 
respect to the same; and, whether he 
contemplates any terms being imposed 
upon the Railway Companies applying 
for further powers in the present Session, 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Select Committee on Railways? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, my at- 
tention has been called to the Railway 
Bills of the present Session referred to ; 
but I do not think it necessary to take 
any action with regard to them, for I 
learn that the proposal is not a new one, 
that similar provisions have for many 
Sessions past been inserted in a great 
number of Bills, and that the powers 
sought are carefully guarded by requir- 
ing the lands, buildings, or manufac- 
tories required to be taken to be de- 
scribed in the Schedule, and then only a 
portion of them can be taken when, in 
the judgment of the jury, arbitrator, or 
other authority assessing the compensa- 
tion, it is fair and reasonable to do so. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, I have to say that it is my in- 
tention to call the attention of the Com- 
mittees to whom Railway Bills of this 
Session may be referred to the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of 
the Select Committee of last Session with 
regard to the classification of goods. 


LAW AND POLICE—ASSAULTS UPON 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Mr. R. POWER asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
his attention has been called to the 
charge recently delivered by the Chair- 
man of the Durham Quarter Sessions, in 
which he stated that— 


“ He lamented the terrible increase of crime 
in the Country. Crimes of assault upon women 
and children show a proportionate increase ; ’’ 


and, if he intends to take any steps for 
the better protection of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in the county of Durham ? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked, whe- 
ther the Chairman of the Durham Quar- 
ter Sessions did not, on the occasion re- 
ferred to, add that he attributed 

‘*The increase of crimes of violence and 
assault upon women and children to the better 


condition of trade, and believed they were 
suffering from prosperity ; ”’ 


Mr. Gregory 
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and whether the Home Secretary was 
able to explain what description of trade 
it was to which the Chairman referred ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that, in answer to these cross 
Questions, he was sorry to say he had 
only to confess that he had not seen the 
charge of the Chairman of the Durham 
Quarter Sessions. Notice of the Ques- 
tion was only given yesterday. No in- 
formation had reached him, official or 
otherwise, which led him to think that 
any exceptional measure was necessary 
to be taken for the protection of the 
county in question. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked, when the 
Returns of Assaults on Women and 
Children, for which he moved last Ses- 
sion, would be laid on the Table ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would inquire. 


Diplomatic Intercourse. 


THE VATICAN—DIPLOMATIC INTER- 
COURSE—MR. ERRINGTON. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the subject of the com- 
munications that have passed through 
the agency of private individuals be- 
tween Lord Granville and the Vatican 
has been embodied in Despatches to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome; and, if 
not, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take, in compliance with Con- 
stitutional practice, to record in such a 
manner as to be accessible to Parliament 
communications on public affairs carried 
on between one of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters and a Foreign Potentate ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has any objection to state 
the nature of the subjects respecting 
which Lord Granville communicated 
with the Vatican through a Member of 
this House, and to explain whether such 
communications imply any change in the 
policy of abstention from diplomatic in- 
tercourse with the Foreign Ecclesiastic 
whose residence is the Vatican ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
hon. Member for Christchurch (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) seems to have framed 
his Question under some misconception 
of the facts. Sir Augustus Paget is ac- 
credited to the King of Italy, not to the 
Vatican. The Pope is the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church; but he has 
ceased to exercise temporal power. Mr. 


Aubin, Mr. Petre, Lord Lyons, Lord 
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Ampthill, and Mr. Jervoise, in the active 
service of the diplomatic profession, were 
at various times instructed to reside at 
Rome, in order to communicate officially 
with the Vatican. Mr. Jervoise was re- 
called in 1874, and his post ablished. 
Mr. Errington was not asked to go to 
Rome. He has received no appointment 
and no remuneration. He stated that 
he was going to stay there during the 
winter, and asked whether he could be 
of use to Her Majesty’s Government. 
He was told that we had no negotiations 
to propose to the Pope, and no request 
to make of His Holiness. But there 
was information, on matters interesting 
Roman Catholics in the United King- 
dom and in some of the Colonies, which 
might usefully be sent through a Mem- 
ber of good position in the House of 
Commons, who was so well known at 
the Vatican as himself. The Question 
of the hon. Member virtually is, why 
Her Majesty’s Government did not 
transmit this information through Sir 
Augustus Paget. But the Vatican, 
rightly or wrongly, has a general objec- 
tion to intercourse with the Representa- 
tives of foreign Powers accredited to the 
King of Italy. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he should, if possible, call attention to 
this question during the debate on the 
Address, and would give Notice that on 
Monday he would ask the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether any commu- 
nications with the Papal See had taken 
place with reference to the appointment 
of Vicars Apostolic or other Prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church in India, 
and whether such communications with 
the Papal See had taken place at the 
instance of the Viceroy of India; and, 
further, whether there had been any 
correspondence with the Viceroy respect- 
ing the appointment of additional Pre- 
lates; and, if so, whether such corre- 
spondence would be laid on the Table ? 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, a 
direct answer had not been given to his 
Question. Might he assume that it was 
not intended to renew communication 
with the Pope, who no longer exercised 
territorial jurisdiction ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
adhered to the terms of his answer. He 
stated that there had been no appoint- 
ment and no salary. On Mr. Jervoise’s 
recall in 1874 the post was abolished, 
and there was no intention to re-create it. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MAJOR 
BOND. 


Mr. COLLINGS asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether or no the Major Bond 
described in the ‘‘ Daily News” as one 
of the specially appointed resident magis- 
trates presiding for the first time at 
Clonbur Sessions, is the same officer who 
up to December last was the Chief Su- 
perintendent of Police in the borough of 
Birmingham ; and, if so, whether or no 
his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing Resolution passed by the Bir- 
mingham magistrates, and dated No- 
vember 22nd 1881 :— 

‘*and that the Watch Committee be informed 
that in consequence of the Chief of Police hav- 
ing given elaborate detailed evidence of what 
took place upon an occasion at which he was 
not even present, and such evidence being 
wholly erroneous, the magistrates cannot con- 
tinue to regard him with confidence ;”’ 


whether or no his attention has been 
called to the following Resolution passed 
by the Watch Committee :— 


‘* That this Committee having carefully con- 
sidered the Report of the magistrates, and the 
conduct of Major Bond, in giving evidence as 
to proceedings which took place when he was 
not present, and also the importance of any 
evidence given by a Chief of Police being fully 
reliable, feel that they cannot but concur in the 
Resolution of the Justices in ceasing to regard 
Major Bond with confidence ;”’ 


and, whether or no he is aware that Major 
Bond was allowed to resign his office 
after a Resolution for his dismissal had 
been adopted by the Watch Committee, 
and approved by the Town Council ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In reply to 
my hon. Friend, I beg to state that 
Major Bond has been appointed one of 
the special stipendiary magistrates in 
Ireland. I have no doubt—in fact, I 
know—he is the gentleman to whom the 
hon. Member refers. He had been Chief 
Superintendent of Police in the borough 
of Birmingham, and Chief Constable of 
Cardiff prior to this; and I think I 
ought to add that his application was 
supported by the highest testimonials. 
[Mr. Cartan: Of what date?] There 
is one from the hon. Member for Ipswich 
himself, dated the 11th of June, 1880, 
which stated— 

‘“‘T have great pleasure in giving testimony 
that during my mayoralty you appear to me to 
have discharged your duties as a zealous officer, 
and in most efficient manner, especially in con- 
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nection with the public meeting, which has 
since become so notorious. You acted in a 
most satisfactory manner in regard to efficiency 
and conduct.” 


That was one of a large number of testi- 
monials. It is quite true it was written 
before the proceedings alluded to by the 
hon. Member. At the time of the ap- 
pointment I had not heard the charge 
now made against Major Bond; but I 
think it due to him to state that I find 
there are two opinions in regard to what 
happened in Birmingham, and I have 
received several telegrams from Birming- 
ham speaking in very strong terms in 
favour of Major Bond. It is not for me 
to enter into that controversy; but, in 
justice to Major Bond, I think I should 
state that one of the testimonials by 
which I was greatly guided was one 
from Mr. Dugdale, Recorder of Bir- 
mingham, which was written on the 
2nd of January last, and which says— 

“T have much pleasure in bearing testimony 
to your capabilities, as I hear you are applying 
for the position of one of the new provincial 
magistrates in Ireland. During the four years 
that I have been Recorder you have raised the 
police force to a very high state of efficiency, 
and, at the same time, I have not heard of any 
complaints of harsh or unfair treatment towards 
the criminal classes. This I consider a matter 
of great importance, and I hope you will suc- 
ceed in your present application.” 


I think my hon. Friend will see we had 
good ground for our appointment. I 
cannot give any opinion with regard to 
what happened, except that Major Bond 
appears to think that he has a very strong 
case ; and I think, in justice to him, now 
that the matter has been alluded to, I 
should say that I have seen a letter from 
the Recorder to the Mayor of Birming- 
ham, dated December 17, 1881, in which 
the Recorder says— 

“T cannot think for one moment that Major 


Bond had the slightest intention of misleading 
he Court ;”’ 


and I find from the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Watch Committee, when 
his resignation was before them, the 
Mayor says—‘‘I entirely acquit Major 
Bond of intentional misrepresentation.” 

Mr. COLLINGS: I beg to give No- 
tice that on Tuesday I will ask the date 
of the testimonials to which the right 
hon. Gentleman refers, and also the 
date of the appointment; whether at 
the time of the appointment he had 
asked any information of the Watch 
Committee and Town Council or bench 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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of magistrates at Birmingham; whe- 
ther he has seen the terms in which 
they had referred to the conduct of 
Major Bond ; and, whether he was not 
aware that Major Bond had not disputed 
that the circumstantial evidence he gave, 
and which caused a gross miscarriage of 
justice, was given by him with reference 
to an occasion at which he was not 
present ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the testi- 
monial to which his hon. Friend alluded 
was dated June, 1880, and that of the 
Recorder of Birmingham January 2, 
1882. Both of them were dated before 
the appointment of Major Bond. Major 
Bond had disputed the statement with 
regard to this occurrence, and he (Mr. 
W.E. Forster) did not think it was his 
duty to enter into an investigation of 
any charge like that to which his hon. 
Friend referred. 

Mr. SEXTON: I would like to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
who has a great local knowledge of Bir- 
mingham, whether he was consulted by 
his Colleagues in the appointment of 
this gentleman, and whether he con- 
siders him a suitable person to discharge 
functions involving honesty ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
in asking for an opinion, is clearly out 
of Order. 

Mr. GILL: I would like to ask, in 
connection with the answer of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, if it isin the future 
to be considered a special qualification 
of resident magistrates in Ireland that 
they should be able to give detailed 
evidence in Dublin Castle with regard 
to alleged circulars which they have not 
seen, and which no other person has 
seen ? 


[No reply. } 


SOUTH AFRICA— THE TRANSVAAL — 
RECOGNITION OF MILITARY SER- 
VICES. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have in any way recognised the gallant 
conduct of the officers and men of the 
Imperial and Colonial forces who de- 
fended Her Majesty’s garrisons in the 
Transvaal against the Boers? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the right hon. Baronet, I have to say 
that we have had under consideration 
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the recognition of the gallant conduct of 
the troops who defended the various 
garrisons in the Transvaal during the 
late operations against the Boers. Pro- 
posals have been made with respect to 
certain officers which will, I hope, ap- 
pear in an early Gazette, and recom- 
mendations in the case of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men who speciall 
distinguished themselves are being dealt 
with by the Commander-in-Chief. - 


TURKEY (ALBANIA) — REPORTED 
MURDER OF MR. STILLMAN. 


Mr. ASHTON DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can give any information 
as to the reported murder of Mr. Still- 
man, the ‘‘ Times” correspondent in 
Albania ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
when Notice of this Question was given 
we telegraphed at once to Athens and 
to Seutari; but have not yet received 
a reply respecting the reported assassi- 
nation of Mr. Stillman. It is stated, 
however, that he was at Athens on the 
2nd, and was then reported unwell. 
The news of his reported assassination 
appeared in a Vienna newspaper on the 
9th; and it is extremely unlikely that 
between the 2nd and the 9th Mr. Still- 
man, who did not mention that he was 
about to leave on the 2nd, should have 
left Athens and gone up the country as 
far as the place where he was said to 
have been murdered, which was alto- 
gether beyond means of communication, 
or that there should have been time for 
the news of his assassination to have 
been received at Vienna on the 9th. 
We, therefore, have every reason to 
believe there is no truth in the rumour. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he proposes to introduce a Bill 
for dealing with the Metropolitan Water 
Supply this Session ; and, if so, when? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Bir, 
in answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member, I have to say that the Com- 
mittee of 1880 on the Water Supply 
came to the unanimous resolution that 
the question of the Water Supply of 
London, both in respect of cost and 
quality, was a matter which could only 
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be dealt with by a Body representative 
of the ratepayers of London, and was 
not a question with which any Govern- 
ment should deal. It is the expectation 
and the hope of the Government, if the - 
House should approve the measure 
which they intend to submit to it with 
reference to the extension of the Muni- 
cipal Government of London, that such 
a Body will be created as will be able 
to deal with this as with all other ques- 
tions of interest to the inhabitants of 
London. 

Mr. RITCHIE wished to ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, whe- 
ther he did not, in the early part of last 
Session, give Notice of his intention, at 
as early a date as possible, to introduce 
a Bill dealing with the question of the 
Water Supply of the Metropolis ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: That 
is so, Sir. Last year, but for cireum- 
stances with which the House is fami- 
liar, I hoped to introduce a Bill creating 
the Water Authorities recommended by 
the Committee of 1880; but it is quite 
obvious that if the Government intend 
to create a Municipal Government for 
London, it would be idle to create a 
separate and independent Body for the 
purpose of the Water Supply. There- 
fore, as the Government have under- 
taken the larger task, which involves 
the lesser, of course they will not at- 
tempt to create an independent autho- 


rity. 

Mn. RITCHIE begged to give Notice 
that, on the earliest occasion he could 
find, he should call attention to the 
neglect of the interests of the inhabit- 
ants of the Metropolis in this matter by 
the Government, as shown by the con- 
tinued delay in dealing with this ques- 
tion. 


LAND ACT (IRELAND), 1881—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is he aware that Mr. George Bomford, 
one of the Sub-Commissioners for County 
Cavan, is a near relative of several large 
landowners in the county, and has been 
a land agent in it; and, whether he 
would exchange him to some other dis- 
trict ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that, although responsible for their ap- 
pointment, neither he northe Government 
was responsible for the allotment of dis- 
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tricts to the Sub-Commissioners, it being 
made by the Chief Commissioners. At 
the time of the appointment he was not 
aware that Mr. Bomford was a land 
agent in Cavan, or that he was in any 
way connected with landowners in that 
county; though, if he had been, it 
would not have prevented his appoint- 
ment. It was understood by the gentle- 
men who were appointed that if they 
had any connection with landlords or 
land agencies they should sever it im- 
mediately upon their appointment. Quite 
irrespective of this case, he had expressed 
his opinion that no Sub-Commissioner 
ought to be interested in the district in 
which he was acting; and he had no 
doubt that the Commissioners would 
thoroughly re-consider that point in the 
re-distribution of the districts which, he 
supposed, would soon take place. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE—THE CHAN- 
NEL TUNNEL. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there is any truth in the report which 
has appeared in several newspapers that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has given an opi- 
nion that the formation of the proposed 
tunnel between the coasts of England 
and France would be attended with 
military danger to this Country; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend, on that account, to dis- 
approve of a scheme so eminently calcu- 
lated to promote peaceful relations be- 
tween the two Nations ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; it is 
true that military witnesses have been 
examined before a Committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade to make certain 
inquiries as to the Channel Tunnel Bills 
now before Parliament, and that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has given to the Com- 
mittee an opinion adverse to the con- 
struction of a tunnel between England 
and France; while Sir John Adye has 
given evidence in an opposite sense. 
The evidence taken by this Committee 
is now before the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and myself; and Her Majesty’s 
Government will, in due time, consider 
what course to adopt on the subject. 
The Committee’s proceedings will be 
laid before Parliament. I think that 
I ought, at the same time, to remind 
the House that in the Parliamentary 
Paper, ‘‘ Correspondence about the pro- 
posed Channel Tunneland Railway,” No. 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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1,206 of 1875,” will be found declarations 
on the part of Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
mentthatthey had ‘“‘nodoubtof the utility 
of this work,” and that they ‘“ would 
offer no opposition to it,” reserving 
power to erect such works at the English 
mouth of the tunnel as they might deem 
expedient, and to stop the traffic should 
they apprehend danger of war. These 
views were communicated to the French 
Government, who were informed that 
Her Majesty’s Government ‘“ approved 
the course which the French Government 
proposed to follow ;’’ and these declara- 
tions were followed by the passing of 
the Channel Tunnel Company (Limited) 
Act of 1875, by the French Act of 1875, 
and by the appointment of the Joint 
English and French Commission, whose 
Report is to be found in Parliamentary 
Paper C 1,576 of 1876. 

otonEL MAKINS inquired, whe- 
ther the Committee to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had referred had re- 
ported, or had been dismissed without 
reporting ; and, if so, would he give the 
reason ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the Commit- 
tee was appointed by the Board of 
Trade, acting in concert with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and myself. Evi- 
dence was taken before the Committee 
in order that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment might be informed of all the facts 
of the case, and come to a decision 
upon it. 


THE LAND COMMISSION {f{RELAND)— 
THE UNAUTHORIZED PAMPHLET 
“HOW TO BECOME THE OWNER OF 
YOUR FARM.” 

Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he will lay upon 
the Table a copy of the Order or Au- 
thority issued to Her Majesty’s Printers 
or Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, in 
pursuance of which the pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘How to become the Owner of 
your Farm”’ was printed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the docu- 
ment to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman refers I hold in my hand, 
and it is quite open to his inspection. 
But it does not appear to contain any 
information beyond that which will be 
found in the Papers already laid upon 
the Table of the House by my right hon. 
Friend near me. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman will see that it is not desir- 
able to lay the document itself upon the 
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Table, because it is signed by a gentle- 
man in an irresponsible position, who 
really had nothing to do with the merits 
of it, but who is misunderstood as having 
been the author. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE COUNT-OUT ON 
THURSDAY. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to ask 
a Question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, and if the House 
desired it, to set himself in Order, he 
would conclude with a Motion. Those 
hon. Members who were present last 
night would remember that a discussion 
took place on a Motion made by an 
Irish “poe Be to introduce a Bill. After 
some discussion, a Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House was made by 
the hon Member for Stoke (Mr. Wood- 
all) at his own instance. A discussion 
took place upon the Motion, and the 
proposer ultimately asked for permission 
to withdraw it, acting, as he (Mr. Callan) 
believed, upon the representations of the 
noble Lord the junior Whip of the Go- 
vernment (Lord Kensington), the result 
being that the hon. Member was allowed 
to do so. Immediately after the noble 
Lord procured another hon. Member— 
the Member for Rye (Mr. Inderwick)— 
to move the adjournment of the debate, 
in order to avoid a defeat on an Irish 
Motion, which appeared imminent. He 
(Mr. Callan) believed that the word 
was sent round to hon. Members, and 
every effort made to collect a ma- 
jority. It was very probable, had the 
matter gone to a division, that in con- 
sequence of the insurrectionary spirit 
displayed below the Gangway, the 
Government would have found itself 
in a minority. Seeing that, several 
hon. Members who supported -the Go- 
vernment, and also some Members of the 
Government itself, retired, and an hon. 
Member sitting on the Liberal side then 
called attention to the fact that 40 Mem- 
bers were not present. He(Mr. Callan) 
always understood that the duty of a 
Whip was to make a House, to keep a 
House, and to cheer the Ministry. The 
noble Lord who was the Liberal Whip 
failed last night to keep a House, be- 
cause he had failed to keep a majority 
for the Government. He had seen in 
The Daily News, which endeavoured to 
hold itself forth to be the Government 
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organ, @ paragraph in reference to the 
new proposals the Prime Minister 
which must have been written before 
the occurrence of last night’s incident, 
for it stated— 

‘* Another matter was, of course, the practice 

of vexatious counts, which, so far as the Session 
has gone, has been of nightly occurrence, and 
was during last Session.” 
Last year the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department complained of the 
practice of counting the House, which was 
last night followed by one of his sup- 
porters. The right hon Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was present 
last night, and by his silence, seeing the 
Government would be in a minority, 
countenanced the obstructive tactics of 
his supporters. It would be well to 
know from the Prime Minister, who was 
absent when the incident occurred, whe- 
ther he sanctioned the Government Whips 
on a Government night counting out the 
House, and whether, after such a pro- 
ceeding, it was fair the Irish Members 
should be accused of being the chief Ob- 
structionists when so far, during this 
Session, the only obstruction had pro- 
ceeded from the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Whips of Her 
Majesty’s Government? He moved the 
adjournment of the House. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now ad- 
journ.”—(Mr. Callan.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second the Motion ? 


No reply ; Motion not put. 


Lorp KENSINGTON: The hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) having 
alluded to some remarks which I made, 
I wish to say a word ortwo. The hon. 
Member correctly stated that I did ask 
the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Wood- 
all) to withdraw his Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House, and that the 
hon. Member for Rye afterwards moved 
the adjournment of the debate. The 
reason is obvious. If the adjournment 
of the House had been carried, all the 
hon. Members who had aske and had 
obtained leave to bring in Bills would 
have been shut out from bringirg them 
in. It is not true to say that I had 
arranged the count-out. had nothin 
whatever to do with it, and never ask 
a single Member either to stay in the 
House or leave it. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether there is any truth 
in the telegram stating that the Home 
Government and the Cape Ministry have 
agreed to tell the Basutos they must 
comply with the Governor’s award or 
the Government will occupy the Guthin 
district, dispose of the same to the loy 
Basutos and Europeans, and abandon 
the rest of the territory, except the posi- 
tion at Maseru, which will be strongly 
garrisoned ; and, if not, whether he can 
give any information as to what is now 
going on in Basutoland, and as to the 
course of policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government have pursued in the matter 
since last July ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, that 
the statement which appeared in the 
newspapers from the Cape was not true. 
There had been no such authority ever 
= by the Home Government or the 

olonial Government as was represented. 
The facts were shortly these. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Gloucestershire knew, early last 
year the standing differences between 
the Cape Government and the Basuto 
Chiefs were referred—he would not say 
at the request, but with the concurrence 
of the Basuto Chiefs—to the award of 
Sir Hercules Robinson ; and in the month 
of April Sir Hercules Robinson delivered 
his award, which was accepted subse- 
quently by all the Basuto Chiefs. This 
award had not, however, beencarried into 
effect, although the Cape Government 
had displayed great ability and extreme 
forbearance and conciliation in endea- 
vouring to enforce it. The loyal Basutos 
naturally occupied a position which en- 
listed the warm sympathy of the Govern- 
ment. In this position communications 
had passed between the Cape and Her 
Majesty’s Government as to what should 
be done, and the Cape Parliament had 
been summoned for the 17th of March 
to consider what should be done. Com- 
munications were still passing between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Cape; 
but it would be impossible at the pre- 
sent moment, and in the present state 
of the negotiations, to communicate to 
the House exactly the position of these 
affairs. But as soon as that stage was 
passed, which he hoped would be in a 
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the House which would communicate all 
that had been done. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
it had been his intention to refer to this 
matter in the course of the debate on 
the Address; but, in view of what had 
just been said, he should refrain from 
doing so. He hoped, however, an op- 
portunity would be given of discussing 
the Papers on an early day. 


SOUTH AFRICA —THE TRANSVAAL — 
THE BOERS AND NATIVE TRIBES. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can give the House any 
information respecting the recent attack 
by the Boers upon the Chief Montsioa ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he could give 
no further information than was con- 
tained in Reuter’s telegram which had ap- 
peared in the daily papers. He thought 
it was not impossible—not improbable 
even—that some fighting of the kind 
described in the telegram had taken 

lace. The truth was there had been 
coi forays between the two Chiefs 
Montsioa and Moshette for some con- 
siderable time past. As long ago as 
November, the Transvaal Government 
issued a proclamation forbidding their 
subjects, White or Black, to take part in 
or to incite the tribes to these outbreaks. 
Apparently in defiance of the Boer Com- 
missioners’ written orders, some Boers 
were found with Moshette later in No- 
vember, and on an attack being made 
by Montsioa on the laager of the 
other, three Boers and 23 Natives in all 
had been killed—19 on the side of the 
attacked and four on the other side. The 
present statement was, that what seemed 
to be a reprisal had been made. These 
quarrels were now, he was glad to say, 
far removed from our Frontier. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


_—<0o— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question (7th Pobraney ites page 
133.] 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end thereof, to add the words: 
—“Humbly to assure Your Majesty that this 
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House regards with grave concern the action of 
the Executive in Ireland, whereby the liberties 
of Members of this House have been outraged, 
and the performance of their constitutional 
duties rendered impossible ; whereby hundreds 
of Your Majesty’s subjects in Ireland are de- 
tained in prison without trial or the right of 
Habeas Corpus, many of them on the alleged 
suspicion of offences for which, even if duly 
tried and found guilty, they could not have 
been subjected to punishment as severe as that 
which they have already undergone; whereby 
the lawful organisation of the Irish tenantry 
has been arbitrarily suppressed at a most critical 
moment, when its maintenance was essential to 
the due protection of their legal rights, while 
the organisation of the Irish landlords against 
those rights has been encouraged and supported ; 
whereby ladies engaged in the work of public 
charity have been threatened, harassed, and im- 
prisoned under obsolete statutes and on nominal 
pretexts; whereby the liberty of the Press has 
been illegally interfered with, the right of free 
speech, of public meeting, and of lawful consti- 
tutional agitation has been abrogated; whereby 
innocent persons have been killed and wounded 
by the armed forces of the Crown; whereby 
the verdicts of coroners’ juries, incriminating 
the agents of the Executive, have been disre- 
garded ; whereby large districts of the Country 
have been placed under a system of quasi- 
martial Law; whereby rewards have been 
offered by the Government for secret informa- 
tion as to crimes to be committed, tending to 
the demoralisation of the people and the creation 
of perjured evidence against innocent persons ; 
which action generally has caused in the minds 
of the people of Ireland a profound distrust of 
the execution of the Law; and humbly to assure 
Your Majesty that an immediate abandonment 
of all coercive measures, and the establishment 
of constitutional government in Ireland, with 
full recognition of the rights and liberties of 
the Irish people, are essentially necessary for 
the peace and prosperity of that realm and of 
the United Kingdom.”—(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. REDMOND said, there could be 
no question as to the gravity of the situ- 
ation in Ireland, and, though he knew 
the opinions he entertained were un- 
popular in that House, he felt bound to 
take part in this discussion, that he 
night protest against some of the charges 
made by the Chief Secretary against 
his imprisoned Colleagues and himself. 
These charges were not only unfounded, 
but he believed them to be maliciously 
untrue. An indictment of a very grave 
character had been brought against the 
Government by the hon. Member for 
Longford. That indictment was precise 
in its terms, and it had not been an- 
swered in more than one or two particu- 
lars by the long speech of the Chief Se- 
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cretary for Ireland, in which he sought to 
rovethatthe arrest of Mr. Parnell and his 
olleagues was justifiable, and the sup- 
pression of the Land League necessary. 
The right hon. Gentleman attempted to 
prove that on two grounds—first, that 
these Gentlemen had been guilty of 
intimidation; and, secondly, that they 
had been guilty of treasonable prac- 
tices. How did he attempt to prove 
that Mr. Parnell and his Colleagues 
had been guilty of intimidation? Why, 
he attempted to prove it by saying 
that a man dare not take a farm 
from which another had been evicted, 
and that, because that was the case, it 
must have been carried out by terrorism. 
That he entirely denied. If that was the 
ground for arresting the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork and his brethren, 
they ought to have been arrested two 
years ago. From the very beginning of 
this movement the members of the Land 
League pledged and bound themselves 
not to take a farm from which one of 
their number had been evicted, and a 
state of things was fostered by the 
League which made it impossible for 
anyone to break this pledge. The right 
hon. Gentleman dwelt much on the as- 
sertion that one dare not take a farm 
from which another had been evicted. 
That was quite true; but why? It was 
because the public opinion created and 
fostered by the Land League held such 
conduct to be disgraceful, unpatriotic, 
and contrary to the good of the nation. 
Any man who was guilty of that 
conduct was marked out, not for out- 
rage, not for intimidation, but for ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting”’ in the form of exclusive deal- 
ing, which the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted last night to be legal. The proof 
which the Chief Secretary put forward 
last night of intimidation having been 
carried out was contained in certain 
placards which he read to the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been 
making a round of Ireland, ssa | 
anonymous placards from every dea 
wall he could find. No doubt, some of 
these placards were reprehensible ; but 
upon what principle of justice or law 
could he make the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork and the Land League re- 
sponsible for every anonymous placard 
that was published? It was nothing 
less than absurd for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to rise in his place to read these 





placards, and then to say that this was 
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justification for the suppression of the 

and League. The Irish Members asked 
for the date of these placards, and found 
that they had been posted months after 
the arrest of Mr. Parnell, the suppres- 
sion of the Land League, and the re- 
moval of the restraining influences of 
those Leaders and their organizatioh 
upon the people. The other argument 
on which the Chief Secretary had based 
his justification for the arrest of Mr. 
Parnell and his Colleagues was that they 
had been guilty of treasonable practices. 
He listened very attentively to what the 
Chief Secretary had to say on this point, 
because he could not forget the dark 
hints which had been thrown out by the 
Home Secretary at the end of last Ses- 
sion as to the treasonable practices in 
which he tried to make us believe 
even Members of this House had been 
directly engaged. Upon what were 
these charges grounded? On two or 
three sentences taken out of speeches. 
The only excuse given for the arrest of 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
was a single sentence in a speech in 
which, under the enthusiasm of a torch- 
light procession at Dublin, he was re- 
ported to have said that Ireland had for 
a moment broken away from the Lion 
and the Unicorn. As to the arrest of 
Mr. Parnell and the other of his Col- 
leagues, he confessed that, although he 
had listened very carefully to the Chief 
Secretary, he was utterly unable to ima- 
gine upon what ground they had been 
arrested. In fact, the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman was a great relief to 
his (Mr. Redmond’s) mind. It was, he 
thought, the weakest speech ever made 
on that question. Last year, when in- 
troducing the Ooercion Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman had a much stronger 
case than the one he had yesterday. 
Yesterday the right hon. Gentleman had 
to prove that the pledges he had given 
as to the administration of that Bill had 
been fulfilled, that in no instance had 
the law been strained against indivi- 
duals, and that coercion had been suc- 
cessful. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the Land League being an 
instrument of intimidation in prevent- 
ing tenants from going into the Land 
Court, did he not know that landlords 
intimidated their tenants from going into 
that Court? He held in his hand a 
letter from the agent of the Earl of 
Rosse, which showed that when a ten- 
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ant, whose rent was £27, and his valua- 
tion £26, was about to go into Court, his 
landlord informed him that his rent was 
to be increased at once to £40. The 
manifest object of that was to intimidate 
the tenant from going into Court by the 
fear that his case would not be decided 
for years, and that in the meantime he 
would have to pay that increased rack- 
rent of £40. Then there was the case 
of the Brownstown tenants, with which 
they were so familiar. A number of 
those tenants were hopelessly in arrears 
of rent. They intended to apply to the 
Land Court. The landlord went to them 
and said that every man who applied to 
the Land Court would be evicted for the 
arrears. Was that not intimidation? 
The Prime Minister said that in October 
last a crisis arose in Ireland which made 
it absolutely necessary for the Land 
League either to advance or to retire. 
That was true; but the crisis was not 
created by the passing of the Land Act, 
but by the arrest of the Leaders of the 
people. The passing of the Land Act 
was regarded by the League as a stage 
of the road on which they were travel- 
ling. The objects of the League had 
been clearly defined, and were univer- 
sally recognized. They were the abo- 
lition of landlordism and the creation of 
a eninge roprietary ’’ by means of 
purchase. Those objects were not at- 
tained by the Land Act as it passed ; and, 
while it was the duty of the people to 
acknowledge the recognition in the Bill 
of principles for which generations of 
their forefathers had contended to take 
advantage of its benefits, such as they 
were, it was the manifest duty of the 
Leaders to warn them that the Bill 
did not provide an ultimate settlement 
of the question. This was done; but, at 
the same time, elaborate preparations 
were made for testing the rent-fixing 
clauses of the Bill. He could quote 
dozens of speeches from the Leaders 
of the League, which showed that the 
test cases they had proposed to bring 
into the Land Court were fair and 
honest and average cases. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
had wished to test the advantages of the 
Act ; but he never concealed his belief 
that the bulk ofthe tenants would never 
benefit by it, and all the experience that 
they had had since then went to confirm 
thet opinion. Why were evictions in- 
creasing in many districts in such ter- 
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Act made eviction easy and respect- 
able, and by exasperating the landlords 
it induced them to retaliate on the ten- 
ants. The Government’s so-called ‘‘ mes- 
sage of peace’’ was proving a message 
of ruin and destruction to thousands of 
of tenants. Mr. Parnell was blamed for 
advising the tenants to keep out of the 
Land Court until the test cases had 
been tried; but if he had really de- 
sired to defeat the Bill he would have 
told them to rush to the Oourt and 
paralyze it— indeed, it was paralyzed 
already. As the Prime Minister said, a 
crisis arose which made it necessary for 
the Land League to advance or retire. 
The Land League, he thought, had 
done right in adopting the alternative 
of advancing. The Chief Secretary 
knew the statements which he had 
made in his county since the arrest of 
Mr. Parnell, and therefore the right 
hon. Gentleman could not charge him 
with taking advantage of any Parlia- 
mentary privilege that might insure his 
safety. As to the ‘“‘no rent” mani- 
festo, its meaning had been deliberately 
and persistently misrepresented by the 
enemies of the people. It never was a 
demand that the people should pay no 
rent whatever. It was simply a cry to 
withhold rent till the landlord party and 
the Government came back to the path 
of constitutional action. The Land 
League from the first had for its object 
the purchase of the property of the 
landlord at a fair, fu.l, and honest 
price. He believed that if the land- 
lords had met the tenants fairly they 
might have obtained 20 years’ purchase 
for their land. How many of the land- 
lords to-day were crying out for that 
very proposal, on account of which Mr. 
Parnell was denounced as a public plun- 
derer? Before the Session was over 
Parliament would have proposals made 
to it on the part of the landlords to do 
something very like what Mr. Parnell 
suggested. The landlords, short-sighted 
then as they had ever been, raised the 
cry of ‘‘ confiscation”? and of ‘no sur- 
render ;”’ but the people had learned 
their power, and they knew time was 
fighting on their side. Now, with regard 
to the issue of that manifesto, no doubt 
it was a great and important event; but 
it was not then heard of for the first time. 
It was a proposal which had before been 
urged upon the Irish Party by many 
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men in America and in Ireland, a pro- 
posal which had always been resisted 
by Mr. Parnell and the National Party. 
Its adoption was forced upon them by the 
Government. What was the action which 
the Government took against them ? 
Upon a flimsy pretext they swooped 
down upon the lendede of the Land 
League; they arrested Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. O’Kelly; they completely 
paralyzed the organization of the Land 
League; they left the tenant farmers 
defenceless in the Land Court, and the 
Leaders to choose between allowing the 
organization to be shattered by the Go- 
vernment or to raise the cry of ‘no 
rent.”” In such a crisis there was really 
no alternative; the step they took was 
forced upon them by the Government, 
who thrust the Leaders into prison. sup- 
pressed the organization of the Land 
League, and made Ireland a prey to 
coercion. But there was one weapon 
against which the forces of the Crown, 
against which 40,000 or 50,000 soldiers 
and policemen were powerless. It was 
a weapon which was not to be made use 
of lightly, for it could not be denied 
that it pressed hardly upon individuals. 
No one deplored that hardship more 
than he did. His connections and friends 
belonged wholly to the landlord class, 
and it was no personal interest, as had 
often been asserted against him, but 
love of his country alone which led him 
to take the course he did. No doubt, 
hardship had occurred in individual 
eases; but he asked the Government 
whether no hardship had been occa- 
sioned by the working of the Land 
Court? It was well known that the 
reductions made by the Land Courts had 
caused much suffering; but if the Land 
Bill was a good Bill tiiat could not be 
helped, and neither could the cases of 
individual suffering caused by the *‘ no 
rect”? manifesto. He did nut pretend 
to so extensive a knowledge as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; but he knew something of his 
own part of the country, and he be- 
lieved that the Chief Secretary had 
been grossly misled if he supposed that 
anything like a general payment of 
rents was taking place. He had reason 
to believe the contrary, and he thought, 
and wished the people to know that he 
thought, that if they had any sense of 
their dignity they would abide by the 
advice given to them by their Leaders. 
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Address in 
He was well aware that men were 
breaking away from that advice; mean 
and base natures were to be found in 
every country, and the Irish people 
would be more than human if they had 
suffered no taint from their long subjec- 
tion to English rule; but he believed 
in his heart that the vast majority of 
the Irish people were standing boldly 
and firmly to the advice which had been 
given to them. The Chief Secretary 
had laid much stress upon the occur- 
rence of outrages. He would not deny 
that deeds had been done which humi- 
liated every Irishman; but he asserted, 
and confidently asserted, that the out- 
rages had been grossly and maliciously 
exaggerated. But it should be remem- 
bered outrages as numerous and as hor- 
rible in character were taking place in 
England, and they denied to England the 
right to judge them in the matter. But to 
- show how exaggerated were the accounts 
of outrages committed in Ireland, he 
would give one or two instances which 
were reported to have taken place near 
the borough he represented (New Ross). 
One farmer who had paid his rent was 
said to have been waylaid as he was 
driving home, seized, and beaten to 
death. Another was fired at as he was 
returning, but escaped unhurt. The 
local papers denied these reports; but 
though he searched them carefully, not 
one word of denial had been found in 
the papers which had printed them. 
He could not acquit the Chief Secretary 
of exaggerating these outrages. But he 
had a more serious charge to prefer 
against him—that of creating outrage. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman remember 
the Circular issued to the police—the Cir- 
cular which suggested that they should 
make friends of the people, talk with 
them, and endeavour to gain information 
from them of any outrages which were 
about to be committed, and offering 
rewards from £20 to as much as £100 
for such information? Now, he asked 
any caidid and fair-minded man in that 
House whether a Circular of that kind 
must not necessarily tend to the creation 
of outrages? How was it possible that 
Circulars of that kind could be issued 
throughout Ireland and in the hands of 
policemen, who went about the country 
seeking whom they could find to give 
them information of outrages, without 
outrages being created? They had 
one instance of that. There was a 
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man in the West of Ireland, named 
Donoghue, who came forward to prove 
the sending of a threatening notice. 
By some strange proceeding suspicion 
was created, and inquiries were made 
into the character of Donoghue. He 
would like to know by what extraor- 
dinary change the Crown came to be so 
particular about their witnesses? In 
Donoghue’s house they found a fac- 
simile of the threatening notice in his 
own handwriting, and he was sent to 
trial for perjury. (Mr. W. E. Forster: 
Hear, hear!] The right hon. Gentle- 
man said ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ but did he 
know that the evidence of this man 
had previously convicted several indi- 
ideas for outrages of this kind? He 
would like to know how much money 
Donoghue had received from the Go- 
vernment for these prosecutions? He 
would like to know how much money 
had been paid by the Government in 
Ireland within the last year to men who 
gave information of outrages? He 
wished to refer to another point—the 
alleged responsibility of the Land League 
for outrages. The House remembered 
one man whose voice was heard above 
all others deprecating outrages, who 
raised his voice and begged and prayed 
of the Irish people not to stain their 
hands with innocent blood. In the 
midst of his career, when preaching 
against outrages, he was seized upon by 
the Government and sent to prison, not 
asa ‘‘suspect,” where he would have been 
treated comparatively leniently, but ac- 
tually sent back to a convict cell. That 
was small encouragement to Irish agi- 
tators to take the part of the Govern- 
ment, and assist in the suppression of 
outrages. The right hon. Gentleman 
complained that the Land League or- 
ganization had not used its influ- 
ence against the committal of out- 
rages; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had suppressed the Land League. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to say 
that the local branches of the League, 
which were headed in nearly every in- 
stance by the clergy, were not restrain- 
ing influences? He was bound to say 
that the action of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, although he at one time gave 
promise of a great future, had carved 
for himself a name in Ireland which 
would live in execration as long as the 
names of England or Ireland were 
known. About the Coercion Act he 
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wanted to say that the pledges given 
by the right hon. Gentleman had been 
broken over and over‘again. That 
Act had been enforced cruelly, without 
just cause, and with direct personal 
malice. He would like to ask the House 
whether Mr. Parnell, Mr. John Dillon, 
or his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had been guilty of plan- 
ning, perpetrating, or inciting others to 
the commission of outrages? There was 
no man in that House who would say 
so; and if any man did say so, he should 
find it difficult to restrain himself, and 
not stigmatize such a statement as a 
falsehood. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the best would be done to 
prevent hardship and suffering to the 
imprisoned ‘‘ suspects ’’ as was consistent 
with their safe custody ; and he wanted 
to know whether it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for their safe custody that they 
should be prevented shaking hands with 
their friends? Surely there was suffi- 
cient pain and humiliation upon the 
prisoner and his visitors when they were 
obliged to meet under these circumstances 
at all. Recently he had visited a friend 
at Naas Gaol who was confined under 
the Coercion Act. They were separated 
from each other by a double wall, in 
which there was a grating composed of 
huge wooden bars. They were three 
feetapart. He, with a natural sympathy 
for his friend, stretched out his hand to 
shake hands with him, when a warder, 
with the utmost insolence, came between 
them. He thrust the warder aside and 
shook hands with his friend. He was 
afterwards informed by the Governor that 
he had made the rule himself, and that 
it was not in force in any other prison 
in Ireland. If that was done with the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he charged him with the deliberate vio- 
lation of the pledge he gave in that 
House that nothing should be done to 
the prisoners except what was necessary 
for their safe custody. Since the sitting 
of the House he had heard that the Go- 
vernment considered a young brother of 
his, who was only 20 years of age, a 
sufficiently dangerous person to accord 
him the honour of arrest. He had been 
sent to the farthest gaol from Wexford— 
a gaol, moreover, in which few, if any, 
other ‘‘suspects”’ were detained,and where 
he would be deprived of the possibility 
of association with persons of his own 
class. This, he mentioned, was evidence 
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of private malice on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman; and he did not 
know how to express his feeling of con- 
tempt for the manner in which he had 
broken his pledges. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I rise to Order. 
I wish to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber is in Order in the expression he has 
used ? 

Mr. SPEAKER not interposing, 

Mr. REDMOND said, allowance must 
be made for natural feelings, and it was 
not easy, in the heat of the moment, to 
choose terms to describe the gaolers of 
your friends and relatives. It was stated 
last year by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the prisoners would be allowed to 
follow their avocations; but the doctors 
who were in prison had not been per- 
mitted to see their patients, and that 
was not a fulfilment of the pledge that 
had been given. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman completely evaded a difficult. 
question, and that was the imprisonment 
of ladies engaged in the work of charity. 
Towards the Ladies’ Land League and 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society the Executive 
collectively had been guilty of the con- 
duct of bullies and cowards. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to dissent from 
the opinion that these ladies had been 
engaged in a work of charity. Asa 
people, we had always rendered our tri- 
bute of admiration to noble women who 
tended the wounded, the sick, and the 
afflicted. The mission of these ladies 
had been to save the victims of land- 
lordism from what the Prime Minister 
had described as sentences of starvation 
and death. And these ladies, many of 
them of high position, leaving luxurious 
homes to live among their people, had 
not been arrested under the Coercion 
Act, which would have secured them 
comparatively mild treatment, but they 
had been dragged on flimsy charges 
before magistrates, and, as if they were 
common malefactors or bad characters, 
ordered to give bail to be of good be- 
haviour. Preferring to go to prison, 
they had in almost every case been com- 
mitted for less than a month in order to 
prevent the possibility of appeal. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been beaten 
in the struggle with them. Instead of 
being scared, they had shown an attitude 
of firmness; and by going to prison 
they had rendered it imperative that. no 
man should be overawed by threats of 
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conviction, that when the history of 
these transactions came to be written, 
and when the Irish people would be 
able to look dispassionately upon them, 
the name of many of those ladies would 
live in the veneration of the people when 
that of the right hon. Gentleman was 
muttered with a curse. The right hon. 
Gentleman could hardly pretend that 
the one article which he had quoted was 
a sufficient excuse for the suppression 
of the paper United Ireland. And the 
question arose whether the Government 
had the power to seize and suppress any 
pegs in England of an immoral and 

lasphemous character; and, if they 
had, why they did not doit? The fair 
inference from the facts was that the 
chief offence of the suppressed paper 
was that it was opposed to the Govern- 
ment. History justified the opinion 
expressed by the late Prince Consort, 
in a letter relating to the rising of 1848, 
that leaders of movements might be 
sacrificed and the movements themselves 
apparently suppressed, but they would 
continue to live in the spirit of the 
people. And so this movement could 
not be checked by halting remedial 
measures or by brutal coercion ; it could 
be met only by giving fuir play to the 
national aspirations of the people. As 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
said, either the present policy must be 
pursued to the end, or the Irish people 
must be allowed to govern themselves ; 
these were, indeed, the alternatives that 
were before the English people, and 
the sooner they were recognized the 
better. Until England recognized that 
what Grattan struggled for in 1782, 
and Parnell, Dillon, and Davitt were 
struggling for to-day, was the only goal 
at which the Irish people would be satis- 
fied, there could be no prospect of peace 
and prosperity for Ireland. 

Mr. GIBSON: It was inevitable, in 
the circumstances of the case, that there 
should be a prolonged Irish debate upon 
the Address; and it was only fair, wise, 
and expedient that the House should ac- 
cord to the speakers in that debate a full 
and considerate hearing. It wasincumbent 
upon the righ: hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to make a full and clear state- 
ment respecting his administration of 
the affairs of Ireland ; and if it was in- 
cumbent upon him to make that state- 
ment, it was simply justice on the part 
of the House and the country to accord 
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to him a fair and patient hearing, bear- 
ing in mind the great weight of respon- 
sibility he has had upon his shoulders, 
and bearing in mind also the criticisms 
from all sides so freely directed against 
his administration of affairs. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not, I am bound to 
say, shrunk from recognizing the obli- 
gation that lay upon him, and that obli- 
gation is plain and distinct. The re- 
sponsibility which has devolved on the 
right hon. Gentleman almost ever since 
he has been in Office has been very 
great; it has been recognized by the 
country and declared over and over 
again by himself; and that responsi- 
bility arises from two causes—first, his 
having to cope with a state of facts in 
Ireland very critical and exceptional ; 
and, secondly, from the fact that never 
in the history of the country has a 
Minister intrusted with the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs been so lavishly 
intrusted by Parliament with all that he 
asked for. Everything that this Govern- 
ment has asked for in the shape of pro- 
tective and coercive measures has been 
granted to them at their desire. When 
they said they desired to supplement 
those measures by remedial measures, 
a remedial measure of the most drastic 
and exceptional character that the Statute 
Book can show was passed into law. 
Therefore, it is obvious that a special 
measure of responsibility, for both these 
reasons, presses on the Government at 
the present time. Explanation had been 
asked for by public opinioa upon, at 
least, three points. In the first place, 
was the action of the Government in 
Ireland necessary and defensible? In 
the second place, if that action had been 
taken earlier, would it have been more 
preventive and more effective? In the 
third place, was there any satisfactory 
excuse for the delay which occurred ? 
Necessarily— quite necessarily—the right 
hon. Gentleman took up for a consider- 
able time the attention of the House last 
night. In my opinion he did not speak 
one second too long. I think that the 
House, notwithstanding the speech made 
on the introduction of this Amendment, 
and notwithstanding the able speech 
delivered just now by the hon. Member 
for New Ross, I think the great majority 
of the House, and the vast preponder- 
ance of the opinion of the country, are 
satisfied of this—that the abundant ex- 
tracts made by the right hon. Gentleman 
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from speeches, and the painful record of 
outrages which he disclosed, have, after 
making every conceivable allowance for 
exaggeration, proved ten times over the 
necessity for the vigorous action that has 


been lately taken by the Government.. 


They proved that in the month of 
October things had arrived at such a 
pass that if nothing was done there 
would have been, practically, no Go- 
vernment in the country. If the Land 
League and those in command and 
direction of its affairs—whether they 
were the avowed Leaders or the un- 
avowed Leaders—had not been put 
down, the Government itself would have 
been put down by them. A long 
Amendment has been placed upon the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for the County of Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy). That hon. Member, who is 
a very able and capable Gentleman, 
skimmed rather rapidly over his long 
indictment. Some of the points he did 
not mention at all, others only very 
lightly ; and, therefore, the position of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, when he rose to speak, was 
to deal not only with the speech of the 
hon. Member for Longford, but also, by 
anticipation, with many other topics. 
That speech has been just now supple- 
mented by a speech which I have al- 
ready characterized. Many of the topics 
in that speech were met by anticipation 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, and, no doubt, others will be 
dealt with later on by the Law Officers 
of the Crown. Now, even admitting 
that there may be exaggeration here and 
there, I think the House will be satisfied 
that it does not displace the substance 
of the case. I shall have to comment 
on the other matters which have been 
referred to in detail; but I think there is 
one thing which I ought to note now as 
to the remarks in reference to the prose- 
cution of thenewspapers, on which I think 
the right hon. Gentleman was misunder- 
stood. I could not gather from what the 
ChiefSecretary said that proceedingshad 
been actually instituted ; but that, as that 
was a question which might come before 
the Courts of Law, he abstained from 
going into the matter. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : 
Notice of action has been served. 

Mr. GIBSON : As to the observations 
which have just been made on the 
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Ladies’ Land League, I believe the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
did not refer to the question at all; and, 
it being a very delicate subject, I am 
disposed to leave it to the Law Officers. 
A laugh.| I know that if I had any 
ecutive responsibility, I should ap- 
proach the consideration of that question 
with all the tact and resolution I could 
ssibly bring to bear on the matter. 
ut I may say this, in passing, on the 
subject. The tenants of a friend of mine 
in the South of Ireland, whose tenants 
for generations had lived happily under 
the family, were induced to oppose him 
on the grounds that their costs would be 
paid by the Land League. Those costs 
were paid last September to the extent 
of £900. The Land League was pro- 
claimed on the 20th of October last, and 
in December a cheque for the costs, 
amounting to £700, was paid by the per- 
son who is Secretary or Treasurer of the 
Ladies’ Land League. I state the cir- 
cumstances as they have been stated to 
me, and they seem to indicate a very 
direct connection between the Land 
League proper and the Ladies’ Land 
League. The position of the Irish Exe- 
cutive under the Protection Act passed 
last year was this. Parliament being 
satisfied that a case had been made out, 
the Government were trusted with the 
great powers conferred upon them by 
the Protection Act. That being so, we 
must assume that all through the Go- 
vernment have acted under a sense of 
their distinct Executive responsibility ; 
and, in the absence of any proof to the 
contrary, we are bound to assume that 
they have acted on sufficient grounds. 
As loyal men, we are, in my opinion, 
bound to believe that, and to accept the 
actions of the Executive, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, as being within 
the powers of the law. We see nothing 
either in the Press or in Parliament to 
induce us to think there has been a vio- 
lation of those powers. The speech we 
listened to last night from the right hon. 
Gentleman supplies proof over and over 
again of the necessity of the vigorous 
action taken by the Irish Executive. It 
was absolutely necessary for the right 
hon. Gentleman to make out his case by 
apt quotation. I accept that statement 
as proving the necessity for the pre- 
sent action of the Government, and I 
shall proceed to criticize what appears 
to me to be worthy of observation 
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in the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks. 
The statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man proves not only his case; it proves 
more than his case. It proves too 
much. It proves that the Executive 
might have acted long before they did 
in taking preventive action more effec- 
tive and less drastic than the present. 
What is the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman in reference to this matter? 
What the Chief Secretary says is 
this—‘‘ It was a long time before we 
found out the true meaning of the 
speeches.” Well, when the right hon. 
Gentleman was reading the extracts last 
night it occurred to me that it did not 
require any time at all to put the readiest 
and the aptest meaning on those speeches. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says— 
‘TI take blame to myself that I did not 
see the full meaning of the speeches 
earlier.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sure the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman does 
not wish to misinterpret what I said. 
‘I'he speeches I quoted were the speeches 
upon which we almost immediately took 
action. What I stated was that we had 
taken time to know what was the real 
meaning and intention of the speeches 
which were made before. The speeches 
which I actually quoted the Govern- 
ment almost immediately took action 


upon. 

Pn. GIBSON : Of course, I accept at 
once any correction of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but, at the same time, I 
feel tolerably strong on this question, 
for I had the privilege of hearing the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech last 
night, and I also read with great in- 
terest Zhe Times report of the speech, 
and made from it the extract I am now 
reading. The sentence I last read is 
this—‘‘ I take blame to myself that I did 
not see the full meaning of the speeches 
earlier.” I imagine the right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to some speeches in re- 
spect of which he had not acted for a 
very considerable time. I am disposed 
myself to entirely acquit the right hon. 
Gentleman’s sagacity. I think he does 
his intelligence, which is very great, 
considerable injustice ; I did not see any 
difficulty whatever in apprehending the 
meaning of those speeches; and, con- 
sidering that the right hon. Gentleman 
commented upon them last night with- 
out the slightest obscurity, I would say 
that his sagacity and intelligence were 
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perfectly clear, but that he had not 
quite made up his mind for a consider- 
able time as to how he would apply his 
intelligence in reference to particular 
matters. The right hon. Gentleman’s 


Answer to Her 


}explanation why he did nothing, and 


tried to do nothing, practically, against 
the Land League till October is conveyed 
in words which I will not attempt to 
paraphrase. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— : 

“We had to see that it was proved to us by 

experience, by facts, that the Land League was 
an intimidating organization, and we had that 
proof abundantly. That is why we acted at 
last, and it is also the reason why we did not 
act earlier.” 
There can be no shadow of doubt, at all 
events, that that sentence contains the 
neatest and clearest proposition on the 
part of the Irish Executive why they did 
act when they did, and why they did not 
act before. In other words, they tell us 
that until October—the 20th of October— 
when the Land League was proclaimed 
to be an illegal confederacy, they had 
no proof to the satisfaction of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Land League 
was an intimidating organization. Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman is a trusted and 
honoured Member of the Cabinet; and 
that being the statement applicable to 
the 20th of October, I read the following 
extract, dated January 6, 1881, from the 
Speech from the Throne, which describes 
the then existing position of the Land 
League— 

‘¢ An extended system of terror has thus been 
established, in various parts of the country, 
which has paralysed alike the exercise of private 
rights and the performance of civil duties. Pro- 
posals will be immediately submitted to you for 
entrusting me with additional powers, necessary 
in my judgment not only for the vindication of 
order and public law, but likewise to secure, on 
behalf of my subjects, protection for life and 
property, and personal liberty of action.” 


If the Ministry who advised Her Ma- 
jesty to address Parliament in these 
words in January, 1881, did not then 
consider the Land League to be an “ in- 
timidating organization,’’ I do not quite 
apprehend what is the meaning applied 
by the right hon. Gentleman to the word 
“intimidate.” But the matter does not 
rest there, because there was the lengthy 
trial in December, 1880, and January, 
1881, which we have not forgotten, called 
the State trial of ‘‘the Queen v. Parnell 
and others.’’ That is the case in which, 
at great length, a powerful statement 
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was made by my Friend the then 
Attorney General (Mr. Law) and the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland; 
and some of the most effective and 
powerful passages of that remarkable 
performance were those in which he 
described the terrorism which prevailed 
in the country owing to the action of the 
Land League and its Leaders, and there 
were some counts of the indictment which 
relied upon ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ a perfectly 
common and open occurrence at that 
time. That matter came, as I have said, 
before the Court on that occasion ; there 
was the full Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Dublin, and the record and the indict- 
ment before the Court. There were the 
statements of the Attorney General, the 
propositions of the Law Officers and of 
higher officials—that being a prosecu- 
tion instituted not merely by the Irish 
Executive and the Irish Law Officers, 
but being a Cabinet prosecution. On 
that occasion Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
speaking in the name and with the 
authority of the Queen’s Bench, said— 

“Tf upon the evidence it appeared that the 
object of the Land League was to crush and 
drive out the landlords, and for that = to 
incite the tenants not to pay rent and to retake 
farms from which they had been evicted, and to 
prohibit others from taking farms, to frustrate 
the operation of the Queen’s writ, and to carry 
out those objects on pain of social excommuni- 
cation, or what was called ‘ Boycotting,’ I have 
no hesitation in declaring from this Bench that 
the Irish Land League was an illegal confede- 
racy.” 


It is too clear for argument; the mere 
statement must carry conviction to every 
mind. On that occasion Mr. Law, the 
then Attorney General, conducted the 
prosecution, and stated there, in de- 
veloping the history of the Land League, 
that it was not only an illegal and in- 
timidating, but a disloyal organization, 
and that the farmer was merely a cat’s- 
paw in the whole business. But the 
matter does not rest there, because I find 
in a Return dated January 16, 1881—I 
suppose to corroborate and bear out the 
et ac in the Queen’s Speech which 

have read—that as the Land League 
meetings, as held in the counties and 

rovinces of Ireland, increased in num- 

er the number of outrages increased. 
Thus, in February there were 18 meet- 
ings and 8 outrages; in September the 
meetings were 32, the outrages 167; 
in October the meetings were 77, the 
outrages 168. Well, in December the 
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meetings reached their maximum, 190, 
and the agrarian outrages were 867. 
Thus, the Government themselves, by 
their most authoritative utterances, show 
how outrages correspond with meetings, 
and that intimidation was one of the 
strongest weapons employed. I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman why, in the month 
of January, 1881, was not a proclama- 
tion issued, mentioning the character of 
the Land League, and warning well- 
disposed subjects of the Crown not to 
take part in it? Irespect the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman that you 
cannot make illegality or law by procla- 
mation. But the object of a procla- 
mation is this. To warn subjects what 
the law is, and if they pursue certain 
courses dangerous consequences may 
follow upon their action. Now, I ask, 
that being the legal effect of a procla- 
mation, why was not that proclamation 
issued before October last? Why was 
notthat proclamation issued in the month 
of January previously, when the Returns 
I have referred to were laid before Par- 
liament? The effect of that might have 
been this. It is, no doubt, a matter of 
speculation, but a matter of very obvious 
speculation—almost as clear as that two 
and two make four; but that proclama- 
tion, if issued then, might have induced 
many a man to re-consider his position ; 
it might have checked many persons 
who would weakly be drawn into evil 
courses. I admit that at that time the 
Government only had Common Law 
powers. But it cannot be too clearly 
known that the proclamation of the 20th 
of October last was issued under the 
executive powers of the Common Law, 
and not in the slightest degree deriving 
force from exceptional laws. It re- 
quired no exceptional law at any time 
during the history of this country for a 
proclamation to be issued by the Exe- 
cutive Government. Next, passing from 
January, 1881, I will refer to the time, 
say March, 1881, when the Protec- 
tion Act and the Arms Act were going 
through Parliament. I well remember 
both what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary and the Home Se- 
cretary, who had charge of the Arms 
Act, said at that time—namely, that the 
ordinary powers of the law were defec- 
tive. I recollect the impressive statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the Chief Secretary, of the terrorism 
exercised in the villages and counties 
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of Ireland, a statement in which I 
do not think there was exaggeration 
The Home Secretary stated that the Land 
League was really Fenianism. The Lord 
President of the Council (Earl Spencer) 
stated that it was connected with sedition 
and rebellion. That being the case, 
and the Act of Parliament being passed, 
with such a clear representation of the 
objects of the Land League and the 
state of the country, why was there then 
no proclamation? There might have 
been some ground for delay in the month 
of January, in order to see the effect of 
the protective measures, and whether 
it would be necessary to issue a procla- 
mation. But where is the justification 
for not doing so in the month of March, 
to warn well-disposed people against 
becoming members of the Land League ? 
I ask also, and with more force, 
why were not the Protection Acts 
applied with more vigour at first? The 
figures which were supplied to us yes- 
terday on the subject of the imprisoned 
‘‘ suspects”’ are very instructive on this 
int. At present there are 463 men 
in custody. In the first month of which 
there was a Return there were only 35; 
but those 35 men were all obscure and 
unknown—mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. We know a good 
deal about those who are now in prison. 
Why were these Acts at first used in 
such a hesitating, half-hearted way 
against humble men? Unquestionably 
that was not the way in which we were 
told they would be administered, or 
in which they could be administered 
efficiently. I do not say anything 
about the class of prisoners arrested ; 
but Parliament was given to understand 
that a strong Act of Parliament was 
necessary, and that it would be adminis- 
tered with real effect, and therefore 
with vigour. Iam bound to say—and 
I think there are many hon. Mem- 
bers who will agree with me in say- 
ing—this Act was not so administered. 
The right hon. Gentleman hardly touched 
on the matter at all; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister said— 
“it was necessary to proceed with 
caution after judicial inquiry.’’ Well, 
I suppose they did proceed with cau- 
tion; but they have now got some of 
the leading men of the country arrested, 
and a8 many as 20 were arrested only 
the other day in one night. I do not 
say that was unnecessary ; but I do be- 
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lieve that had 60, or 70, or 100 men—men 
who were known and who were in com- 
mand of the organization—been arrested 
when the Act passed, affairs would have 
been very different at the present from 
what they are. I have never hesitated to 
say in public over and over again that, 
had the first administration of the Act 
been what Parliament intended—had its 
powers been vigorously used at the com- 
mencement—it would have been the 
kindest and best thing for the country. 
By this time the country would have been 
in a far better state than it is now, and 
far more quiet. What are the figures in 
suppport of my statement? The figures 
that have been distributed are most in- 
structive. In January, 1881, the number 
of agrarian outrages reported was 448. 
Parliament then met. Parliament pro- 
ceeded in the next month to enact that 
measure, and the fact was thoroughly 
well known in every town and village 
in Ireland. What was the result? The 
mere knowledge that these measures 
were in progress and about to become 
law reduced the number to 170 in Feb- 
ruary. In the month of March the Bill 
became law. The outrages in that 
month were reduced to 161, the very 
lowest figures for the year. The very 
month the Act became law there was a 
pause. The people expected that the 
strong and vigorous powers which had 
been given would be strongly and vigor- 
ously used, and that terrorism would be 
put down as a result of the power Par- 
ment had placed in the haads of the 
Executive. I have heard the matter dis- 
cussed and debated by some of the most 
capable men in Ireland—men who had 
most intimate acquaintance with the 
country—and I have never heard a 
second opinion upon this question—that 
if these powers had been used at once 
and vigorously it would have been the 
kindest, best, and most merciful thing 
that could have been done. But the 
golden opportunity was allowed to pass. 
The people paused ; they withdrew from 
outrages, which became little more than 
half their former number; ‘but after 
ten days—a fortnight— three weeks 
going by without anything being done— 
at the end of the month a few unknown 
men—hewers of wood and drawers of 
water—were arrested. The people then 
came to the conclusion that the | Govern- 
ment would not or could not use the 
Acts. What was the result? In the 
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month of April the outrages had doubled 


the number of the previous month, and 
reached 308. From this things went on 
with steady increase to 373, 416, and 511, 
the present figure. I think these figures 
contain within themselves a very remark- 
able argument; and therefore I am not 
satisfied with the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Whatever might 
have been his intention, or however 
anxious he might have been to adminis- 
ter Acts for the best interests of the 
country, I cannot arrive at the conclu- 
sion that it was done in the wisest and 
most statesmanlike way. I pass to an- 
other and later date. The right hon. 
Gentleman called attention to the 
speeches of Mr. Parnell at the Tyrone 
Election. He quoted from one speech 
which was made immediately after Par- 
liament rose for the Recess, and con- 
siderably before the 20th of October last. 
After reading passages from one of those 
speeches, which I need not repeat, the 
right hon. Gentleman committed himself 
to this strong observation—‘‘ Directly I 
read the speech I confess I gave up 
all hope of a quiet winter.” That 
being the state of affairs, why did he 
not warn the people by proclama- 
tion? Why did he not then take some 
of the vigorous action referred to? 
On the contrary, in some inexplicable 
way, a month after he says he had 
‘* given up all hope,” he actually releases 
aconsiderable number of ‘‘suspects,”’ some 
of whom have not shown by their con- 
duct any lively sense of gratitude for 
that attention. The Land League, as far 
as I can see, was allowed to develop, and 
nothing effective was done to check its 
development. The Land League Conven- 
tion of September last has been referred 
to by some, and some speeches have been 
cited. I will not cite any; but all I can 
say is that some of the occurrences at 
that Convention clearly amounted to 
sedition. At all events, some members 
were guilty of sedition, and there is no 
doubt that the Land League was an ille- 
gal and intimidative organization. But, 
in spite of all that was occurring, mat- 
ters were allowed to go on, and hardly 
a single thing was done until the 20th 
of October. It is true that a proclama- 
tion was issued pointing out the illegality 
of ‘‘ Boycotting;’’ but that was only 
two or three days before the issue of the 
proclamation declaring the Land League 
to be illegal. Matters went on then 
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until a remarkable and what I think an 
unfortunate day arrived—that is, the 
20th of October last. On that day the 
proclamation of the Land. League was 
made, that being the very day that the 
Land Court opened. If the officer of the 
Court had, like some other functionaries, 
roclaimed ‘‘the Land League is dead, 
ong live the Land Court,” he would have 
acted in accordance with historical pre- 
cedents. I think it will be found on ex- 
amination into the period I am discuss- 
ing that the Land Act colours everything. 
The Executive in their action, the Minis- 
ters in their views and hopes, all are 
intimately biassed and coloured by the 
Land Act. Practically, the Government 
had staked their all on it. The Prime 
Minister had staked a great deal of his 
reputation and fame onit. I believe that 
the other Membersof the Government did 
not know much about it. But, to a cer- 
tain extent, the reputation of the Ministry 
was involved in the one Act of last Ses- 
sion. No human being, I suppose, ex- 
cepting perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
could doubt that the Land League 
was one of the most powerful influences 
in the production of that Act. More 
than that, could anyone doubt that if we 
were discussing in this House the Land 
Act of last year—and I put it to every 
hon. Gentleman who may have used 
arguments against me on this matter— 
if we had been discussing this remark- 
able question with Ireland quiet; the 
Land League put down ; with no out- 
rages and no criminal agitation — has 
any man in this House a doubt that many 
of its clauses would not have been in- 
serted? However, the Chief Secretary 
says that the Bill was due to the justice 
that always appears so eloquently in 
the perorations of the Prime Minister. 
But the Prime Minister himself, when 
he was making his speech on the Ad- 
dress, was a great deal more cautious 
in his language than the right hon. 
Gentleman. He said—‘‘ The Land Act 
was only warranted by the special circum- 
stances of the case.’’ That is very differ- 
ent from what the right hon. Gentleman 
suggested. I should myself say that the 
one excuse for the passing of the Land 
Act in its present form, and the way in . 
which it was carried, would have been 
—what has not yet appeared—its. suc- 
cess. I have myself done nothing to 
interfere with that success. It is now 
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the law of the Jand. I am of opinion 
that it should be fairly administered and 
accepted by the tenants, and that they 
are entitled to every legitimate benefit, 
and their landlords are entitled tu every 
fair consideration. But it must be re- 
membered how the Act coloured the 
acts of the Executive; that when the 
Act was in Parliament we were con- 
stantly reminded that the time was 
one of great difficulty; that it was 
better to get judicial rents than none; 
and that we were between the Scylla of 
the Land League and the Charybdis of 
the Land Act. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), 
who has no particular affection for the 
landlords, pointed out in a letter he 
wrote last year that the state of the 
country was such that the landlords 
were fleeing for their lives. I call to 
mind that all the time the Land Act 
was under discussion the powers of 
the Common Law and the exceptional 
laws might have been in full opera- 
tion. They could have been applied 
with vigour, and with certainly greater 
effect than they were in the month of 
April. The very month the Land Act 
was introduced the agrarian outrages 
in Ireland doubled, and it was found 
that the figure of increase went on with 
hardly any fluctuation till the 20th of 
October. We have it now upon the autho- 
ritative statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) himself, as 
we had it before from the inexorable logic 
of facts, that until the 20th of October 
the Government, as an act of policy, did 
not resolutely apply themselves to put 
down the Land League. They did not, 
although they had the judgment in “the 
Queen ». Parnell,” although they had 
the Queen’s Speech, although they had 
the statement made in Parliament on the 
passing of the Protection Act, although 
all this time the Land League was dis- 
turbing the peace of the country, ruining 
the landlords who had rights under the 
existing laws. With outrages increas- 
ing, and ‘ Boycotting”’ in full opera- 
tion, I ask, why was the Land League 
not put down before? The Chief Secre- 
tary has given no answer to that, but 
has applied himself with great effect to 
show that at the time he did take action 
it was absolutely necessary. That is all 
he admits. He, in effect, admits—“‘ If we 
had not put down the Land League the 
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Land League would have put down the 
Government.”’ I have shown that the 
state of facts would have justified and, 
in fact, demanded that the Government 
should have taken action in the matter 
long before they did attempt to put 
down the Land League. The Prime 
Minister makes the observation that the 
Land Act brought about a crisis as re- 
garded the Land League. That is a very 
true observation and a very forcible re- 
mark; but why did it bring about a 
crisis? It was because the Government 
elected that it should do so. The Go- 
vernment selected the occasion for bring- 
ing about the crisis—they selected the 
20th of October for bringing it on. My 
argument is that at any time you could 
have brought it on, whether in January, 
in March, or September, and that you 
did not do so. The Prime Minister 
pointed out that in October, when they 
issued the ‘‘no rent’’ manifesto, the 
Land League had become somethin 

that no Ministry could have permitte 

to exist for a moment. I fully admit 
the force of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
assertion, because no human being could 
justify that manifesto, and I am not sur- 
prised that, in speaking on this Amend- 
ment, no hon. Member has said anything 
in particular about it. The Home Rule 
Members have referred to it in a very 
cautious way, and have said that it was 
only intended to remain in force until 
the ‘‘ suspects’ were released. By that 
manifesto the tenant farmers of Ireland 
were advised, on the grounds of honour 
and patriotism, not to pay their rent 
until the ‘‘suspects’’ were released ; but 
I have no doubt that they might have 
easily been persuaded that honour and 
patriotism required that they should not 
pay their rents for another 12 months. 
Where is the difference between telling 
a debtor or tenant that he may pay 
what he likes and that he should pay 
nothing? I am at a loss to see it. It 
was the open and distinct preaching 
of the Land League, announced over 
and over again, as stated in count after 
count of the indictment in the case of the 
‘*Queen v. Parnell,” that the tenants 
should not pay their lawful debts, but 
were to pay what they liked instead 
of their lawful debts. What is the 
difference in principle of honesty or dis- 
honesty between that and telling the 
tenant to pay nothing? The advice 
would be equally dishonest, and the 
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weapons for carrying out that advice 
would be exactly the same in either case. 
There would be the same midnight ter- 
rorism, the same social ostracism applied 
equally to the tenant who violated the 
order to pay a fair rent and less than 
the contract rent, as there would be 
to support the ‘‘no rent” programme. 
But then the Prime Minister said that 
the Land League was driven to des- 
peration. Of course it was, because 
the Government elected that it should 
be driven to desperation. My argu- 
ment has been all through—why did 
not the Government drive the Land 
League to desperation long before? I 
have, time after time, demonstrated by 
documents which bind the Government 
by their authority that they considered 
the Land League an illegal and in- 
timidating association which was inter- 
fering with the liberty of the subject 
and preventing the administration of 
the law. Why were not they driven to 
desperation until the 20th of October, 
just when the Land Act came into opera- 
tion? It is very hard to say what was 
the reason such a course was not adopted. 
We are left to speculation on the matter, 
and I do not like to speculate on any 
matters. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain) has been a source of much 
comfort to us during the Recess by the 
great frankness with which he has 
spoken, and if I presumed to speculate 
how he came to deliver a certain speech, 
I would say that it was from a dis- 
position to crow before he was out of 
the wood. He spoke on the 26th of Octo- 
ber—the proclamation putting down the 
Land League was on the 20th. He 
must have been consoling himself with 
the thought that he had killed the Land 
League when he went on to make the 
speech he did on that occasion. I do 
not know whether there is a revised 
edition of the speech. My version was 
procured from the ordinary journals, 
with the commentaries and correspon- 
dence with which the public are familiar. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

“To have stifled agitation at such a time 
would have been to have prevented reform.” 
I am inclined to ask, in a respectful 
way, what does that mean? because the 
only reform that could have been 
referred to at that time was the Land 
Act. I am inclined to think that the 
best way of arriving at the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s meaning is to read in the 
words “the Land e” and ‘the 
Land Act,” and then the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech would read thus— 
To have stifled the Land League at that 


time would have been to have prevented the 
passing of the Land Act.” 


I am aware that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has, in the correspondence to which 
I have referred, stated that on this ques- 
tion he thinks he is at one with the 
Duke of Argyll; but, still, that is a sen- 
tence which seems to me to be perfectly 
clear and distinct as I have read it. 
Reading it in connection with the con- 
text, I do not see that any possible 
qualification can be grafted on these 
words. He said further— 


“Had the agitation of the Land League been 
then suppressed the tenants of Ireland would 
have had no organization to fall back upon.” 


Now, bearing in mind that this was a 
speech delivered on the 26th of October, 
that the organization of the Land League 
was not suppressed until the very day 
that the Land Court was opened, I ask 
what is the meaning that nine persons 
out of every ten would put upon the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman? I 
think myself, as a matter of opinion, that 
it is wiser and more prudent in dealing 
with a country like Ireland to be a little 
cautious in making statements of that 
kind; and if I might presume even to 
a higher authority to make a similar 
observation, I would venture to suggest 
that some words uttered last night 
by the Prime Minister in reference 
to Home Rule are open to some little 
criticism of a modest character. I 
notice that certain organs which are 
usually credited with some knowledge 
of the views of the Government say that 
the Prime Minister was misunderstood. 
That is the fate of a great many people 
in going through life. I do not know 
whether the Prime Minister was mis- 
understood or not; but I know what he 
said. I read that part of his speech 
with much attention, and it occurred to 
me to be a — that meant anythin 

or nothing. It might mean a good de 

or it might mean very little. It wasa 
speech of a telescopic character, which 
was capable of being either pulled out 
or shut up at will. Whether it was in- 
tended to be read by those who were in 
favour of local government in the sense 
that would satisfy the English, the 
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Scotch, and the Welsh ple, or 
whether it was intended to be read by 
those sagacious, intelligent, and clever 
Irish, who read between the lines and 
think whatever they like, is quite another 
thing. I should say, speaking with all 
humility, that the Prime Minister is on 
velvet in the matter, because if any 
nen asserts that it is a speech in 
avour of Home Rule, the right hon. 
Gentleman may say—‘‘ No, I never said 
a word in favour of Home Rule; I 
merely said that it was a matter to 
be reserved for future consideration.” 
Whereas, on the other hand, he might 
oint to the words he used, and say that 
a intended that any proposition in 
favour of Home Rule should be con- 
sidered in a broad and generous spirit. 
The words that the right hon. Gentle- 
man used were— 

“ Until they devise some plan for separating 
these classes of subjects I do not see how we 
are to arrive at any effective judgment upon 
the merits of their proposal.” 

I myself take an elevated view of things ; 
but I have heard some gentlemen, who 
take a more mundane and humble view 
of the matter, say there are rumours of 
Dissolution in the air, and these state- 
ments are thrown out to be interpreted in 
various ways. I pass from the subject. 
I do not profess to understand it. I 
have read the speech with great close- 
ness and attention, and, no doubt, the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he reads any 
of the newspapers, will have noticed 
that it has attracted a legitimate amount 
of attention. One word upon the Land 
Commissioners—I will not detain the 
House very much longer. The Land 
Commissioners are, of course, entitled 
to be spoken of with that respect which 
is due to officials appointed by Parlia- 
ment as well as selected by the Go- 
vernment. I think that it was an 
unfortunate thing that the Commis- 
sioners did not open their Court with 
quiet dignity like all other Courts. 
Instead of that, before opening the 
Court at all, they issued an appeal to 
all the tenants of Ireland, telling them 
of the fine things they would get if only 
they would go into the Court ; and they 
issued another notice, calling on them 
to take advantage of the Act at the 
earliest possible moment. I should like 
to know what would be thought of any 
other Court which appealed, not to all 
the classes of suitors—not to the whole 
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people—but picked out one particular 
class, and appealed to them as the party 
for whom the Act was intended. The 
Act has inflicted grave injustice in its 
administration. The Commissioners take 
credit to themselves for having no plead- 
ings in their Court. I do not want 
leadings in a technical sense, but in the 
nd Act of 1870 there was this ma- 
chinery. When a man under that Act 
made a claim for compensation for im- 
provements, he was bound, as common 
sense dictated, and as was required 
by rules, to serve some few weeks 
in advance a statement of the par- 
ticulars of his demand, in order that 
he might not fall into exaggeration at 
the moment. That was common sense. 
What happened in the new Land Court— 
not ina Sie for a few pounds by a man 
who was going away, but in a business 
which was to take away the landlord’s 
property for ever, or, at least, for the 15 
years? A tenant suitor was allowed, with- 
out giving a single inkling of his case, or 
a single particular, to go into Court, and 
say whatever passed through his head at 
the moment. The landlord may not 
know how to meet the case, for he has 
no idea of what it is to be. I do not 
think you can say that the absence of 
all rules requiring the giving in ad- 
vance of some particulars is a reason- 
able way of administering the Act on the 
part of the Head Commissioners. I 
blame the Head Commissioners for not 
themselves inaugurating the Act of Par- 
liament. Parliament did not trust the 
Assistant Commissioners, but the Head 
Commissioners. They were appointed 
by Parliament, and it was reasonable for 
Parliament to expect that they would, 
at the outset, administer the Act them- 
selves, instead of sending a body of 
gentlemen over the country, unknown 
to Parliament, the creation of the Exe- 
cutive, and that without in the slightest 
degree setting an example to guide their 
proceedings. Now, there is one matter 
that has been referred to—I mean the 
Londonderry Election. I shall only 
make a brief allusion to it. There is no 
one who is more pleased than I am to 
see my hon. and learned Friend the So- 
licitor General for Ireland in this House, 
and I am gratified, in common with our 
Profession generally, to see him occupy 
his present position. But still, in the 
performance of my duty, I must make a 
short comment upon the matter without 
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any offence to my hon. and learned 
Friend. That election, as far as I can 
find out—and I have read extracts from 
many speeches—was conducted from be- 
ginning to end by the Solicitor General 
and his friends, not by pointing out the 
merits of the Land Act, as stated by the 
Prime Minister; that would be quite 
fair; not by pointing out the operation 
of its clauses ; but it was by pointing out 
how it was administered by the Govern- 
ment. It was pointed out that the pre- 
sent Government had the selection of 
the powerful hands that could administer 
it; and it was pointed out further, which 
is a fact open to observation, that these 
later Assistant Commissioners had abso- 
lutely no stability of tenure; that they 
were called into existence by the Go- 
vernment for a single year; and if, at 
the end of the year, they were not found 
to give satisfaction, if they did not come 
up to the views and wishes of the Go- 
vernment, those gentlemen could be 
quietly dropped out and find A. B. and 
C. D. appointed in their places. The 
Solicitor General pointed out this cir- 
cumstance, that these men were depen- 
dent upon the Government of the day for 
their appointments. I ask this question 
—lIs that a circumstance which can leave 
these men independent and impartial ? 
I shall read one passage from one of the 
speeches of my hon. and learned Friend 
at Cookstown, on November 26. He 
said— 

‘* He did not say that the administration of 
the Act was perfect, for he had seen decisions in 
which he did not concur and of which he did 
not approve. He had seen in some cases where 
the Sub-Commissioners reduced the rents it 
appeared to him they had not reduced them 
sufficiently. But what were theytodo? They 
could not control that, and they could only take 
care that proper and efficient persons were 
appointed under the Act, and if these persons 
went astray in point of law there was an 


appeal.” 


I ask if the fair meaning of these sen- 
tences to the people to whom they were 
addressed was not this :—‘‘ I am of opi- 
nion that the reductions of rent, large as 
they are ’—and samples of the reduction 
were sown broadcast through the county 
—‘‘are not large enough. Many of the 
Sub-Commissioners are appointed only 
for a year. I am a Member of the Irish 
Executive, and I shall take care, as a 
Member of the Irish Executive ’’—[ Mr. 
Artuur O’Connor: That is how the 
people took it.|—‘‘ that proper persons 
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shall be appointed.” I-say that is the 
construction which might readily be put 
on these words in the country. [An 
hon. Member: It was put.] Thatis the 
only extract I shall read, and I do not 
want to go more into detail. I regret 
that these topics were introduced into 
the election. I think it was very unfor- 
tunate, and I very strongly feel that it 
is open to grave observation. The Prime 
Minister said the most competent, the 
most experienced, and the most impartial 
men were selected as Assistant Commis- 
sioners. I may say that is the view of 
the Government. Has the Government 
not got the selection of the conditions 
and the salary of the appointments ? 
And how could they expect to get most 
competent, experienced, and impartial 
men for the exercise of these grave judi- 
cial duties at a tenure of office for 12 
months and a bulk sum of £1,000? The 
Chief Secretary said he appointed men 
who would inspire confidence. Is it con- 
fidence in one side only? Did the right 
hon. Gentleman insist on selecting men 
who would be really impartial as be- 
tween landlord and tenant? [Mr. W. 
E. Forster: Yes.] Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say, in this House, that he 
believes there are five men in the list 
who do not look more to the tenant than 
to the landlord? [Mr. W. E. Forster 
was understood to say ‘‘ Yes.’’] I ven- 
ture to say he cannot, and that he will 
not. [Mr. Guapsrone: Yes.] I am 
really very much surprised the Prime 
Minister should say so. However, I have 
stated a proposition which is very widely 
believed, that many of the appointments 
that were made of Assistant Commission- 
ers were of a strongly partizan character. 
I should like to know, to select two re- 
cent names, why Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Weir were appointed? Mr. Morrison 
had taken the chair at a meeting of the 
Solicitor General’s electoral compaign. 
He is a man who had given the strongest 
evidence that could be given against 
the landlords and for the tenants. He 
has identified himself with the canvass 
for the Solicitor General, and he has 
been appointed since that election. Who 
is Mr. Weir? Why was he appointed ? 
Was he appointed because he was the 
most competent, most experienced, and 
most impartial man for the exercise of 
the great judicial duties on a tenure of 
12 months? He is a gentleman who has 
or had a very respectable shop in Cooks- 
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town. He has no land—simply a small 
piece of town park. But he was an 
active agent of Mr. Litton; he was an 
active agent of the present Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Dickson); and he was very 
active on the side of the Solicitor General 
in Derry. [Mr. O’Donneti: Bribery. ] 
I now ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland can he state, 
in the face of Parliament, that that ap- 
hog iey was made not knowing that 

r. Weir was a person who had a strong 
bias in favour of particular views; and 
can he suggest that this man was ap- 
scone as coming within the Prime 

inister’s description of ‘‘ most compe- 
tent, experienced, and impartial?” The 
Prime Minister says we have not yet had 
full experience of the Land Act; and 
that is very true; but we have had con- 
siderable experience. I am not going 
into any cases specially; but I wish to 
point generally to the class of decisions 
reducing old rents. The Bessborough 
Commission, which we were told by the 
right hon. Gentleman was the founda- 
tion of the Land Act, assumed that rents 
which had been standing for 15 or 20 
years would not be changed by the Act. 
I make the right hon. Gentleman a pre- 
sent of his 15 or 20 years; and I say 
now that rents which have been standing 
for 50 or 60 years have been changed by 
the Land Act. The landlords have met 
this Bill in a thoroughly fair and reason- 
able spirit. They have not only passed 
resolutions, but have circulated among 
their tenants statements showing the 
benefits conferred by the Act. They 
have given voluntary reductions, they 
have met their tenants fairly, and their 
agents with good nature have done 
exactly the same. I am afraid that 
sometimes valuators have been deterred 
by fear from supporting their employers’ 
interests. This Act of Parliament is, in 
fact, being administered in many places 
in an atmosphere of terror. What did 
I read in a paper a few days since? At 
Kilrush, on January 4, a Mr. Dalton 
stated to the Court that he was unable 
to get a valuator, and he could not value 
himself. The right hon. Gentleman, I 
think, is aware of the fact that Kilrush 
is the centre of a district where there 
is terror. The landlords have to sub- 
mit to having their cases litigated in 
counties where there is this terror. 
Now, we have never been told upon 
what principles the Assistant Commis- 
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sioners have been acting. It is true that 
Mr. Baldwin has stated that they had 
certain principles before them; but he 
forbore to enumerate them. In the ab- 
sence of any such statement we have to 
guess, and most people in Ireland have 
guessed, that the principles on which 
they are going are two—to bring 
the rents as near Griffith’s valuation 
as possible, or wherever that standard 
is not deemed suitable to take 25 
per cent off. There are only a few 
decimals separating the decisions of 
all these Sub-Commissions, and, hav- 
ing regard to the law of averages, 
and to the doctrine of chances, in the 
absence of any common principle or un- 
derstanding—of course, I will not say 
common instructions — something very 
like a miracle must guide the Sub-Com- 
missioners in their deliberations. The 
Prime Minister seems to be of the opinion 
that nothing was said in this House 
about old rents not being interfered 
with. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) had 
uttered the following words in reference 
to Clause 8 of the Land Act :— 


“My view of the operation of that clause is 
that, in reality, the rents in Ireland will, for 
the most part, in nine cases out of ten, be fixed 
very much as they are now. It does not follow 
that there will be no difference in rents. In- 
creases which are harsh and unjust will no 
longer take place.” 


Well, the Prime Minister says that was 
a mere opinion ; but it was the opinion 
of a Cabinet Minister, uttered for the 
purpose of inducing the House to look 
favourably upon theclause. It was pre- 
sented to the House as an influence or 
an incitement to accept the clause. Then 
comes the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who said, while the Bill was still a Bill— 


‘*T think this measure will be justified by 
what will happen, and I think its final result, 
within a few years, will be that the landowners 
of Ireland, small and large, will be better off 
than they are at this moment.” 


I do not pretend to penetrate into the 
recesses of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
mind; but unquestionably anyone listen- 
ing to that would assume that the land- 
lords of Ireland would not have their 
rents substantially reduced. The right 
hon. Gentleman, when the Bill was be- 
fore the House, never made any state- 
ment to alter the impression produced 
by those words. But what did he say 
last night ?— 
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«Tt will, as I believe, turn out that the rents 
were re. in Ireland than many in the House 
expected. 
ago during the Famine, and which I haye tried 
since to check, made me believe that the rents 
in Ireland were high.”’ 


Why, I ask, did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman make that statement before the 
Bill became law? He heard Minister 
after Minister utter opinions as to the 
probable effect of the measure; and he 
heard its opponents say over and over 
again that the landlords did not, as a 
rule, exact the full amount that they 
might exact, and that the rents were not 
high. The right hon. Gentleman allows 
these statements to be made in his pre- 
sence, and he allows the Bill to become 
law, yet retains in his mind this fact 
which he says he has known for years. 
It would have been fairer and better for 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own repu- 
tation had he stated then frankly to 
the House of Commons what he said 
last night; and, hearing the state- 
ments [I have referred to, I think 
it would have been reasonable and 
fair to have made the statement he 
has now made then, and not when 
it is too late. The Government, in the 
Speech from the Throne and in the 
speech of the Prime Minister, have 
recorded their hope that in the state of 
Ireland there will shortly be an improve- 
ment, and I do not desire to dissent in 
any way from the expression of that 
hope. I quite recognize that in Ireland 
a bountiful harvest is an immense factor 
in the question of prosperity and tran- 
quillity, and we have had such a harvest. 
1 am glad, also, to see from an analysis 
of the figures that there has been some 
slight improvement as regards terrorism. 
The Winter Assizes also seem to show 
that, to some extent, there has been a 
movement in the direction: of law and 
order ; but until we have the results of 
the Spring Assizes before us it would not 
be wise to base too great a reliance upon 
that. I was glad to hear from the Chiet 
Secretary that, according to his two last 
confidential Reports, there are marked 
signs of improvement. I am bound, 


however, to say that my own experience 
is not that the payment of rent has been 
generally re-established. I believe there 
has been a return to the practice of pay- 
ing rent in some places; but in others 
the state of affairs is very bad—worse, 
indeed, than previously. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry 
to interrupt; but I ought to say that 


was speaking much more of the last 
than the one before. 

Mr. GIBSON: If the payments of 
rents were voluntary payments, if they 
were made in deference to good feeling, 
it would be more hopeful; but, unfor- 
tunately, the payments have to be got 
by process and judgment. I admit, 
however, that we are bound to pay very 
great attention and respect to what falls 
from the Chief Secretary, and I am not 
disposed to review his statements in that 
matter in a critical spirit. The first 
glance at the Returns of outrages does 
not suggest much ground for hope or 
improvement, inasmuch as we find that 
there were 448 agrarian outrages in 
January, 1881, and 479 in January, 1882. 
The general outrages in January, 1881, 
numbered 747, while in January, 1882, 
they were 811. But analyzing the 
nature of these offences, and going into 
particulars, there are grounds for say- 
ing that mitigating circumstances exist. 
I admit before everything that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter is justified in his statement that the 
Land League is not only confronted, but 
broken, that this result is so great, al- 
though it may not be yet very apparent, 
that it is entitled to rank very high as a 
sign of improvement. The Land League 
appears unquestionably to have been—if 
not killed altogether, to have descended 
to a lower groove, with lower agents. 
At first it adopted a kind of disguise 
in its representations. Its command 
was — ‘‘ Thou shalt pretend to bé 
honest ;”” but lately it has said—‘‘ Thou 
shalt steal.’’ What Ireland wants above 
everything else is peace and good govern- 
ment, and that is the reason that I am 
particularly disposed to regret the pos- 
sible construction that may be placed 
upon the speech of the Prime Minister 
last night. Now, that the Government 
are trying to kill one dangerous agita- 
tion in Ireland—that of the Land League 
—by words that are susceptible of vari- 
ous meanings, possibly to call another 
agitation into new life would be one of 
the worst disasters that could happen to 
the country. Surely, if by the language 
used by the Prime Minister these men 
are led on to an agitation which may, as 
many agitations have done, result in 
sedition, in rebellion, and subsequent 
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civil war, the responsibility of the Prime 
Minister is of the very gravest kind. 
Most unquestionably, as pointed out 
last night by my right hon. and learned 
Friend and Colleague (Mr. Plunket), 
the effect of the words of the Prime 
Minister, whether intended or not, was 
to excite a hope never intended to be 
satisfied. It may get to be very serious. 
I take no desponding view of the future 
of Ireland. protest, and have always 
protested, against any despair on this 
question. I shall vote, without hesita- 
tion, against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Longford ; and I believe 
in my heart that if the affairs of the 
country be administered with sympathy, 
and with justice, with firmness, and with 
courage, we shall yet see a happy, a 
prosperous, and a tranquil Ireland. 
Major O’ BEIRNE said, that recently 
he went down to the counties of Ros- 
common and Leitrim to watch the opera- 
tion of the Land Act, and to see how 
the Sub-Commissioners performed their 
duties. He found them extremely pains- 
taking, and gave themselves a great deal 
of trouble about the matters brought be- 
fore them, and had a fair knowledge of 
their work. One member of the Sub- 
Commission, however, he was informed, 
knew nothing whatever about the work, 
remained perfectly silent in Oourt, and 
was quite useless. He should say 
that, so far as he saw, a large propor- 
tion of the Commissioners had no know- 
ledge whatever of agricultural matters, 
being taken haphazard by the Chief 
Secretary on the recommendation of 
Members of Parliament, which was no 
recommendation to anyone who knew 
anything. They valued farms in six or 
seven hours that a practised valuer would 
take six or seven days to value. Such 
helter-skelter work as that could not be 
satisfactory either to the landlord or the 
tenant. It was most unjust to all par- 
ties concerned, and must lead to such a 
number of appeals as would overpower 
the Court. The Chief Secretary wrote a 
letter to the papers some days ago say- 
ing that these Sub-Commissioners re- 
ceived no instructions as to how they 
were to act. That letter most people in 
Ireland disbelieved. Of course, the Chief 
Secretary might not have given them 
any instructions; but from the consistent 
manner in which the rents had been re- 
duced to the Ordnance valuation by 
them in all parts of the country, it was 
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clear that they were acting upon a sug- 
gestion of the Central Commission. The 
Prime Minister had said that the Land 
League were carrying out a policy of 
public plunder. The Land League, at 
any rate, was straightforward and fair. 
Mr. Parnell said at the outset that the 
landlords would be only wise if they 
took Ordnance valuation at 20 years’ 
purchase for the farms. He thoroughly 
agreed in that, and was very sorry that 
the proposal of the Land League was 
not carried out. The way in which this 
Land Act was worked was thoroughly 
dishonest and unfair to the landlords. 
He hoped that it would collapse and 
come to a deadlock, for he did not be- 
lieve in any useful reform which in- 
flicted gross injustice on any class of 
people. With regard to the Coercion 
Acts, he thought that a good many hon. 
Members would agree with him that if 
the Chief Secretary only knew his own 
mind for two days running, which he 
did not, and had shown a little more re- 
solution and determination in applying 
the ordinary law of the land before 
coercion was introduced, it would have 
been amply sufficient to meet any diffi- 
culty they had to encounter in Ireland. 
From first to last the Irish Executive 
had been feeble, vacillating, irresolute, 
and thoroughly incompetent, their con- 
duct had caused the greatest disgust in 
Ireland, and the sooner a clean sweep 
was made of them the better. 

Mr. DALY said, he wished to give 
his opinion of the Land Act, not asa 
landlord or a tenant, but as one who 
was anxious for the prosperity of Ire- 
land. He was one of those who, though 
not inclined to take a pessimist view of 
most things, intended to support the 
Amendment, because he could not agree 
with the statement in the Address which 
thanked Her Majesty for informing 
them that the condition of Ireland ex- 
hibited signs of improvement and that 
justice had been administered. Both 
those statements were, in his opinion, 
inaccurate. The Premier seemed to rely 
upon two means for promoting loyalty in 
Ireland—first, the Land Act, which was 
to influence the people of Ireland by 
making them prosperous; and, secondly, 
repressive measures. When he voted 
for the Land Act—as he did from first 
to last—he had no conception of the 
many points in which it was incomplete. 
The first objectionable featurein the Land 
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Act was the delay. It was impossible, did not recognize that the tenure of land 
under the existing circumstances of the was a question that should be settled 
administration of the Act, for its bene- either by the Government or by a re- 
fits to be obtained in any reasonable volution; they did not recognize that 
length of time. The staff of Sub-Com-|in this 19th century the state of 
missioners was ridiculously inadequate. things which existed long ago would not 
The great defect was that there was no now be tolerated. He believed that the 
provision that relief should be afforded | bulk of the people of Ireland were in- 
to a tenant from the time of his origin- | clined to do their duty, and that the 
ating notice. At present, owing to the | disturbing element must be attributed 
small number of Sub-Commissioners to the conduct of the landlords. Having 
and the number of applications, a man | made these observations on the Land 
was debarred from relief for a longtime , Question, he would now refer to the Act 
until his case was reached. He hoped | passed under the title of the Protection 
the Government would consider whether of Life and Property Act, commonly 
such an amendment could not be made | called the Coercion Act. A more singu- 
as would enable relief to be granted | lar spectacle was never presented by a 
from the date of the originating notice. | country subject to a so-called Constitu- 
On the question of the arrears of rent | tional Government than was presented 
he thought some amendment was also | by Ireland to-day. It was divided into 
required. He had heard the Prime Mi- | seven districts, presided over by five 
nister say the other night that the re- | Governors, who were more like the Sa- 
ductions of rent effected up to the pre- | traps of an Eastern Empire than magis- 
sent averaged 232 per cent. Now, he | trates holding office under a Constitu- 
had spoken to many land valuers on the | tional Government. The whole country 
subject of a fair average reduction, and | was a network of spies and informers. 
the almost unanimous opinion was that | Even the sanctity of private life was not 
there ought to be nothing less than a/| respected. Letters addressed to persons 
reduction of 30 per cent. In considering | suspected of national proclivities were 
the question of arrears it ought to be | intercepted and opened. He held in his 
borne in mind that the tenant had been | hand a letter enclosed in an envelope, 
paying a great deal more than the capi- | addressed by a child in a convent at 
tal sum of the arrears. As a trader, he | Norwich to her sister, resident in Cork. 
had frequently been compelled by law | It had contained pictures such as one 
under the composition and liquidation | child would send to another. Her sis- 
clauses of the Bankruptcy Act to take a | ter was living with her father in Cork, 
small part of his claim and yet to givea | who held a leading position there. That 
receipt in full. Frequently the men who | letter had been broken open, and when 
had thus taken advantage of the Act | it reached its destination it was found to 
afterwards rose to a better position than | contain, instead of pictures, a gentle- 
himself. He did not see why there} man’s bank-book. What he wanted to 
should be such an exceeding tenderness | deduce from that incident was this— 
with the landlord over the business man, | that the amount of business involved in 
and why the State should not compel the | opening letters must have been great in- 
landlord to accept a portion of his claim | deed to have given rise to such a mis- 
as payment in full. With regard to/ take. It was a lamentable state of 
leases, he thought that great discontent | things, and no improvement cuuld be ex- 
was now caused by permitting them to | pected from a Government which would 
remain in existence in some cases. He | lend itself to such practices. The Speech 
did not think that any consideration was | of Her Majesty stated that justice was 
due to the landlords, for their conduct | administered with great rapidity. The 
had been selfish and dishonest. He was| Prime Minister also mentioned that jus- 
suprised to hear approval of their con- | tice had revived in Ireland. It was true 
duct from Ministers of the Crown, when, | it had revived, but it had revived in a 
to his own knowledge, they had been the | very melancholy form. He would not 
most grinding, thirsting, rapacious, and|suy it had revived in the shape of 
dishonest body of men in Ireland. They } packed juries, because that would be an 
had been more unreasonable than the | insult to those who composed them ; but 
most unreasonable of the tenants. They | it had revived by a system of carefully 
did not recognize the inevitable; they | selected juries. He would refer to an 
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instance which had come under his own 
observation. At the Cork Winter 
Assizes 200 men were empanelled to 
serve as jurymen under heavy penalties. 
They were men in business, and were 
required to attend in Court at a time 
most inconvenient to them on that ac- 
count. When they did so man after 
man, as his name was drawn from the 
ballot-box, was objected to and told to 
stand aside; and he saw men standing 
there who were thus branded as per- 
jurers, and not to be trusted to give a 
verdict according to their conscience, 
simply because they were men of na- 
tional and patriotic sentiments, and 
Catholics, while the first Protestant who 
presented himself was told to go into 
the box. He (Mr. Daly) had no interest 
in promoting disturbance in Ireland— 
he should be glad to go back to the for- 
mer days of prosperity ; but he felt con- 
vinced that thatconducttowards the jury- 
men of Cork would never be forgotten, 
and that it would always be remem- 
bered how they had been treated by a 
Constitutional Government. He would 
yield to no man in condemnation and 
abhorrence of those wicked and cowardly 
outrages which had disgraced the coun- 
try; but he felt satisfied that if that 
insult had not been offered to the citi- 
zens of Cork the verdicts would have 
gone a different way. Then there was 
the injustice of the sentences passed in 
many cases. There was a case of a man 
named Habernon, who had been found 
guilty of an assault; he was sentenced 
to imprisonment for five years—a sen- 
tence quite incommensurate with his 
offence, which, anywhere else, would 
have been punished by a sentence of 12 
months’ imprisonment. With reference 
to ‘‘ Boycotting,”” he maintained that 
the system was first originated by the 
landlords, who, if refused by a trader 
for a vote at an election, passed the 
word round not to deal with him. If 
unaccompanied by violence or intimi- 
dation, he looked upon ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ 
as a perfectly fair weapon to be used by 
the farmers in their struggle against the 
landlords. His experience in Parlia- 
ment had been very short; but he had 
entered it as a thorough and sincere 
Liberal, and in the belief that the pre- 
sent Government was one which pos- 
sessed the highest power for good, and 
would work better than any other. But, 
unfortunately, they commenced their 
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career with the imposition of a Ooercion 
Act ; and he sat in his place night after 
night, and saw with what evident dis- 
inclination many hon. Members below 
the Ministerial Gangway supported the 
Government in that measure; and they 
had only assented to it upon the assur- 
ances of the Government that it was 
absolutely necessary, and also that 
when passed it would be sparingly and 
mercifully applied. He maintained that 
in the operation of the Irish Coercion 
Act every one of those hon. Members 
had a right to feel grievously dis- 
appointed. The whole system of go- 
vernment now pursued in Ireland ought 
to make every English and Scotch 
Liberal blush for shame. The Govern- 
ment had been halting between two 
stools—they had been trying to please 
everybody, they had been too tender to 
the landlord class, and they had ac- 
cepted too readily the over-coloured ac- 
counts given of the state of things in 
Ireland by the English newspapers. In 
Ireland the condition of things was 
grievous. Was it not true that the 
liberties of Members of the House had 
been outraged; that hundreds of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland were de- 
tained in prison without trial or the 
right of Habeas Corpus; that the 
liberties of the Press, the right of free 
speech, of public meeting, and of lawful 
constitutional agitation no longer ex- 
isted in that country ; and that an effort 
had been made by the Government 
further to demoralize the Irish people 
by the issue to the police of a Circular 
desiring them to procure secret infor- 
mation under the inducement of rewards, 
coupled with the concealment of the 
names of the persons giving such infor- 
mation? Believing firmly that this in- 
dictment against the Government was 
true, he must vote for the Amendment. 
Mr. FITZPATRICK said, he desired 
to approach the Irish Question, not from 
the position of a landowner, but from 
that of a British citizen and taxpayer 
and of a loyal subject. He was dis- 
heartened and almost humiliated at the 
cavalier and jejune manner in which 
Ireland had been noticed in the Address. 
Was the country in such a state that 
nothing could be said about it ; or was it 
either because of the ignorance which 
prevailed upon the Treasury Bench of 
all Irish affairs, or else because that 
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being utilized as a Party battle-ground 
for English politicans? The Govern- 
ment had been slowly drifting from bad 
to worse. The Prime Minister, when 
he started his political campaign, de- 
clared, he believed in one of his Mid 
Lothian speeches, that there was in Ire- 
land a feeling of comfort and satisfaction 
hitherto unknown in that country. Then 
came the time when the Land League 
rose into power, and after a certain in- 
terval had elapsed the leaders of that 
organization were put upon their trial, 
and that trial, as everyone expected, 
proved abortive. Then came the demand 
by the Government for the Coercion Act, 
which was eventually brought in. But, 
even after that Act was passed, he must 
thoroughly concur with the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr.Gibson) in 
saying that it was with a velvet hand that 
it was at first applied. Now, however, 
it required 40,000 men to keep the coun- 
try ina state of quiet. The Executive 
were obliged to retain in prison 500 men, 
and thus Ireland had been subjected to 
a policy which he might describe as one 
of whipping and kissing alternately. 
When he considered the way in which 
Ireland had been treated, he was re- 
minded forcibly of the case of a man who 
had gone blind, and who started on his 
travels with the assistance of a little dog, 
both of them feeling very much at sea. 
The Chief Secretary, if he might say so, 
was like that little dog. Well, the poor 
man attempted to cross the road, and 
sometimes he succeeded and sometimes 
he got a fall, and that, he thought, was 
the way in which the Chief Secretary had 
proceeded in administering the affairs of 
Ireland. It would be wise on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman if he would 
at once, or as soon as possible, now that 
he had placed himself in this false posi- 
tion, endeavour to extricate himself as 
speedily as he could. The Attorney 
General, in 1880, had delivered a re- 
markable Charge, declaring participation 
in the Land League movement almost, 
if not quite, within the Criminal Law. 
And yet a responsible Minister of the 
Crown, in a speech made by him at 
Liverpool, said, or rather used words 
which implied that he gave, if not an 
actual, yet a qualified support to an 
organization which his own Attorney 
General declared criminal. In 1880 the 
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stated in a most conscientious and honest 
Charge which he delivered during the 
State Trials that a certain organization 
called the Land League was an illegal 
conspiracy, and that all who joined or 
approved this, or who joined for the 
purposes that he named, would be acces- 
sories to a criminal offence or criminals 
themselves; and yet a Member of the 
Government at Liverpool, in 1881, used 
words which to all unbiassed minds con- 
veyed the impression that he gave a 
qualified, if not an actual, approval of the 
objects of that organization. Further, 
during the trial, the Attorney General 
quoted a very remarkable sentence of 
the speech of Mr. Boyton, in which he 
said, ‘The people are bound to bring 
down the rents” and make the land 
‘‘cheap enough for the Government to 
buy.” Very soon after this statement, 
that hitherto uncontemplated measure, 
the Land Act, was brought in, carrying 
out in itsoperation the first part of the pro- 
gramme—‘‘ the reduction of rents.” We 
were told that it would only be applied to 
rack-rented estates ; but soon after it had 
begun to work and was reducing the 
value of rentals universally, a very able 
letter from the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. U’Donnell) pointed out that 
the object of the Government was “a 
revolution on the cheap.” That state- 
ment had never been challenged or con- 
tradicted. Finally, to put the pinnacle 
on the temple, there was issued quite 
lately a pamphlet, purporting to be 
official, in which these ominous words 
occurred— 
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‘* The landlord who is wise will remember he 
has no probable purchasers but his tenants. 
The purchasing public will for each estate be 
limited to the tenants upon it. The landlord 
must sell to them or not at all.” 


This compulsory sale to one person was 
enforced by the Land Act of 1881. Then, 
on page 9 of the same pamphlet, the 
‘revolution on the cheap” theory was 
carried out in these words— 

‘‘Of course, if the rent to which the tenant 
is liable be an exorbitant rent, he would have no 
interest in his holding, and he could not obtain 
the advance of more than two-thirds from the 
Commission; but we presume that where an 
estate is to be sold in the Landed Estates Court, 
the tenants, if their rents be really exorbitant, 
will before the sale apply to the Land Commis- 
sion to have a fair rent fixed.” 


That meant that the value of the farm 
must be first depreciated, and then sold 
to the only possible purchaser, the 
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words— before that event occurred his life would 


* Until it is brought about (that is, the en- 
forced sale), it is idle to expect permanent peace, 
stability, and respect for the rights of property 
in Ireland.” 

That was a covered threat, and was 
meant as such. Now all these were 
curious and instructive statements, and, 
taken in connection with the other 
speeches, formed, in his opinion, a very 
strong chain of evidence that the Govern- 
ment had throughout connived at a vast 
scheme to reduce the value of land in 
Ireland, in order that it might be even- 
tually bought at the lowest possible rate 
by the present occupiers. He would not 
say that was so. He would, however, 
maintain that the Government were on 
the horns of this dilemma, and that they 
were culpable, whichever might have 
been their line of policy. He did not 
see how Government could extricate 
itself from the crux in which it had been 
placed by the speeches and actions of 
responsible men. He did not intend to 
weary the House by making a long 
speech, or byquoting the number of out- 
rages and examining into the increase or 
decrease of these atrocities. They saw 
that the Chief Secretary himself only had 
a hope that they were decreasing, and he 
(Mr. Fitzpatrick) was afraid hope had 
told the usual flattering tale. No one 
would welcome a change for the good 
more than he should. No one more 
earnestly desired to see peace and pros- 
perity return to his native land than he 
did; but until there had been a perma- 
nent steady improvement, he did not 
consider Government was justified in 
dangling these ephemeral changes in the 
state of Ireland before the eyes of the 
nation as actual signs of better days. 
They were told there were bright spots 
on the horizon, and that the dawn of 
peace and tranquillity was breaking. If 
there was a dawn at all, it was a lurid 
and a red one, and he knew that all who 
had intimate intercourse with the people 
predicted a more acute crisis in the 
disease of anarchy. In spite of the 
Chief Secretary’s optimism, he (Mr. 
Fitzpatrick) was afraid the state of 
things in Ireland was not improving. 
The other day a tenant farmer in his 
county told him he had not paid his 
rent, and did not intend to pay. No 
power on earth, the man said, would 
make him pay until the sheriff’s agents 
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not be safe—he would be shot either on 
the roads or in the streets of the village. 
In fact, he would not be safe even in his 
house; but would meet the fate of the 
Czar of Russia, who was blown up even 
while surrounded by his guards. That 
illustrated clearly the state the county 
had come to. Asa matter of fact, most 
of the farmers were too frightened to pay 
any debts at all, and some were so em- 
boldened by impunity and the impotence 
of Government that they would never 
pay. Charges of listlessness had been 
preferred against the landlord ; but there 
were two reasons why they were obliged 
to assume a, so to speak, negative atti- 
tude. One was because the words, the 
exhortations, of the Ministry had up to 
a month ago restrained them from ac- 
tion; and, secondly, because the delays 
which were inevitable in the present un- 
satisfactory state of the Law of Recovery 
of Rent prohibited their moving earlier 
or more rapidly. The words were used 
in 1880 by the Prime Minister when he 
stated that ‘‘ an eviction was equivalent 
to a sentence of death;’’ and the Chief 
Secretary, after the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, implored the landlords 
not to enforce their rights. The Prime 
Minister again, in 1881, stated that ‘‘ he 
acquitted them, and stated they had not 
exacted their full legal rights.” Now, 
how could the landlords of Ireland be 
blamed for not having actively and 
rigidly enforced the Law of Eviction 
which they were told was equivalent to 
death? And yet so rapid had been the 
changes of front in this kaleidoscopic 
Ministry that 12 months after that state- 
ment landlords were urged to evict 
wholesale, county by county, and dis- 
trict by district, and were stigmatized as 
listless and cowardly for not doing so. 
These hints appeared daily almost in 
December from inspired sources, and 
were couched in distinct semi-official 
language. If the whole state of land 
tenure and recovery of rent had been 
changed, and an ejectment meant no 
longer a death-warrant, the Government 
ought to have said so, and ought to have 
explained to those landlords who still 
clung to the old relations between tenant 
and landowner that the sentimental semi- 
feudal days were gone by, never to re- 
turn. Every class in Ireland would 
then realize the new departure, and pos- 
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sibly the active exercise of legal rights 
might bring back a consciousness to the 
minds of the people that there were such 
things as law and order. But what he 
was most concerned with was that the 
House should understand the danger of 
increased and heavy taxation into which 
the Jaissez-aller attitude of the Govern- 
ment had brought the nation at large. 
They were warned on all sides in 1880 
of the perils before them. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) said, in one of his speeches in 
that year, referring to the Boycott expe- 
dition, ‘‘every pound of potatoes, every 
turnip, would cost the Government 1s.,”’ 
and another gentleman of importance 
stated— 

“We will so organize the counties as that 
they will want extra police in every county in 
Treland.”’ 

Did the Government, on these warnings, 
take any measures? Did they do any- 
thing at that time? No; the ordinary 
law was supposed to be sufficiently effec- 
tual. Whatwasthe result? Thatnow, 
a little more than 12 months afterwards, 
instead of the ordinary law, we had a 
Coercion Act, stringent, but even now in- 
capable of dealing with the vast orga- 
nization that had sprung up. We had 
40,000 soldiers where 16,000 was the 
ordinary establishment. They had to be 
hurried here and there, the cost of their 
victualling and conveyance was enor- 
mous; while, owing to the short-ser- 
vice system and the huge number of re- 
cruits and invalids, the force itself had 
to be augmented weekly with regiments 
of tried men, Guards and Marines. We 
had then about 4,000 extra police, extra 
magistrates, and officials, while last, but 
not least, we had that gigantic babe, the 
Land Act, the offspring of that loose 
young person, Miss Land League. Its 
nurses, he was told on good authority, 
cost the country roughly £100,000 a- 
month, making £1,200,000 a-year ; and 
as, apparently, those most interested in 
its health and welfare were to pay no- 
thing, he could, therefore, only conclude 
that the unfortunate British taxpayer 
would have to recoup the Exchequer all 
the costs of the nurture. He had spoken 
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so far of the past and the present, and 
would now speak of the possible future. 
That all this waste of money, this misery, 
and anarchy, owed its origin, in a great 
extent, to the want of knowledge or inde- 
cision of the Ministry there could be little 
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doubt; but what was to be the outcome ? 
Were we to go blundering on at hap- 
hazard, with a vast organization having 
the disruption of the Empire as the ulti- 
mate object always increasing in power, 
and never checked, only mollified for a 
minute by having some sop thrust into 
its maw? To illustrate the objects of 
the organization, he would quote the 
heading of a paragraph in Zhe Irish 
World of January 28, a paper regularly 
sold in Ireland— 

‘‘Trish Democracy.—Events that mark the 
rising spirit of the people.—A year of wonder- 
ful progress.—Privilege after privilege of the 
territorial aristocracy swept away.—March of 
ideas going bravely on.—Law a perfect mockery 
of justice.—The nation at the mercy of an ass 
in a lion’s skin.” 


And then it finished by saying what the 
new year promised. It promised a great 
deal—among other things, an Irish Re- 
public based on ideas prevalent in Ame- 
rica at this moment. Now, he was not 
going to give any opinion on the ulti- 
mate issue of the land war; but as long 
as he paid taxes, remained the subject 
of a Constitutional Kingdom, and was a 
unit in the social life of this country, he 
and his fellows were entitled to protec- 
tion by the State from rebellion and 
sedition. Had those principles been 
carried out by the present Government ? 
He maintained not. Was there any 
hope of their being able to carry them 
out? Apparently not, as no mention 
was made of the initiation of any scheme 
to place matters in Ireland on a better 
footing, or to check in any way the 
spread of this awful disease of anarchy 
and Communism. They were told there 
was light showing here and there ; that 
convictions were obtained, and that rents 
were being paid. The light could only 
be distinguished by an official eye; the 
convictions were obtained in a commer- 
cial centre much damaged by the present 
agitation, the juries being composed of 
tradesmen, not of agriculturists; and 
rents were being paid at the point of 
the bayonet. But there was a still 
greater danger in the future. The 
whole labouring population of Ireland 
had been during the winter, was now, 
and would be, to a large extent, unem- 
ployed. They had received no share of 
the landlords’ goods. They knew they 
could get nothing out of the tenant far- 
mers, and that the Land Act — that 
*‘ piece of bad law and bad policy,” as 
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it was called by an American Repub- 
lican paper—had rendered it almost im- 
possible for anyone except the present 
occupier to obtain freehold, or even tem- 
ome possession of land. The la- 
ourers must emigrate or starve. The 
ruined squires could no longer employ 
them; the penurious tenant farmers 
would not. They had no means to go 
to America. They must come to the 
large towns in Scotland and England, 
where they would largely increase the 
poor rates, glut the market with cheap 
and unskilled labour, and eventually 
endanger the whole social organization 
by their enforced expatriation, and the 
fact that they had no true position in 
the body politic. Englishmen had thrown 
over all the old principles of political 
economy; and as they had suffered in 
the past year and were suffering in the 
present, so would their fault—he had 
almost said crime—come directly home 
to them in the immediate future. All 
men in Ireland were tottering on the 
verge of ruin—squires, tradesmen, arti- 
zans, and labourers; he alone who held 
a grip of the harvest was flourishing. 
To serve him and save themselves Her 
Majesty’s Government had steeped his 
land in misery; but the ruin would 
eventually come on their own heads. 
England would not care to go on suffer- 
ing in pocket and in reputation; but 
before long she would awake to a con- 
sciousness of how she had been juggled 
by those who should have been the first 
to study the interests, the honour, and 
the prosperity of their fellow-subjects. 
Mr. O’SHEA said, that, while ac- 
knowledging with admiration and grati- 
tude the efforts which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had made for the relief of the 
people in the terrible years of famine, 
he still felt bound to criticize some por- 
tion of his policy. He very much re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have spurned the advice which 
he (Mr. O’Shea) and some other hon. 
Members had given him on the passing 
of the Land Act to let out the “sus- 
pects.”” He could have done it with 
safety, because if he had wanted them 
again he would have known where to 
find them. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had done that, in his opinion, he would 
have done more to cut the ground from 
beneath the feet of those who did not 
wish to see the Land Question settled 
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in Ireland by its passing, and who 
were striving against its acceptance by 
the people, than anything else. Hon. 
Friends of his, Conservatives as well 
as Liberals, thought that would have 
been the best course to pursue. He 
also held that the Irish Executive was 
guilty in not insisting on the strictest 
discipline on the part of the police, and 
on every occasion. While the police 
were marching through the streets of 
Limerick, for instance, during the riots, 
one of them turned round, fired, and 
shot a girl without orders. That man 
had never been found, and, he be- 
lieved, had not been looked for, by 
the police authorities. He was loth to 
introduce personal complaints into the 
debate; but he wished to call atten- 
tion to what had occurred in September 
last at Miltown Malbay, when a force 
of constabulary came into collision with 
the people. Evictions were being car- 
ried out in that place, and the inhabit- 
ants had to complain that the county 
inspector, Mr. Smyth, instead of keep- 
ing his temper, excited the people in a 
very reprehensible manner by bran- 
dishing his revolver and telling ‘‘ the 
cowardly dogs” tocome on. Although he 
(Mr. O’Shea) had asked for his removal 
to a quieter district, this inspector, who 
had shown such a lamentable want of 
presence of mind, was kept in County 
Clare, where he and the resident magis- 
trate, Captain M‘Ternan, a very efli- 
cient officer, were on such terms as were 
actually prejudicial to the peace of the 
county. How greatly the peace of the 
county had been disturbed was evident 
from the atrocious outrage of the day 
before yesterday, which made him un- 
willing to say much on this subject ; 
but it was true, nevertheless, that many 
of the crimes had been reported in an 
exaggerated form, as when, for instance, 
a landlord had been fired at with 
blank cartridge only. Captain M‘Ternan 
lately fined a policeman for breaking a 
prisoner’s head with a stick, and the 
county inspector threatened him with 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. They all knew in 
County Clare that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was the chief adviser of the Chief Secre- 
tary. He (Mr. O’Shea) considered that 
the extraordinary confidence which the 
right hon. Gentleman placed in him was 
nothing short of infatuation. The effect 
of appointing him over the old resident 
magistrates had caused an immense 
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amount of jealousy, the effect of which 
was to destroy the esprit de corps among 
them. And, besides, Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
had his peculiarities. He was a man 
of ability, no doubt; but he was also 
aman much given to show, and when 
a Land League hunt had to be put 
down would take an imposing force of 
all the three arms to do the work of 
a few constabulary. In his opinion, a 
force of constabulary should always be 
used instead of troops. Then, again, 
his sentences on offenders were extraor- 
dinarily severe. He had sentenced Miss 
M‘Cormack to three months’ imprison- 
ment; and he (Mr. O’Shea) thought one 
month might have met the justice of the 
case. A murder had been committed— 
a frightful murder, certainly—and Mr. 
Lloyd had caused the arrest on suspicion 
of 17 of the inhabitants of Miltown Mal- 
bay, amongst them being some of the 
most respectable men in the town, who 
had no more connection with the crime 
than any MemberoftheHouse. He feared, 
however, that it was useless to discuss 
the conduct of a gentleman in whom 
the Government reposed such implicit 
confidence. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that if he had simply consulted his 
own wishes, so far as private and irre- 
sponsible Members of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition were concerned, he should 
have been very well content to allow the 
collective criticism they had to bring 
forward against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to end with the speech of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Gibson)—a 
speech in which the policy of the Govern- 
ment had been exhaustively criticized 
and forcibly condemned. As, however, 
the debate seemed likely to continue for 
some time longer, he might, perhaps, 
be excused for offering a few interlocu- 
tory remarks on points that had not 
been so completely and fully disposed of 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had listened last night to the lengthy 
and interesting and, from a certain 
point of view, the most able and inge- 
nious speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. His 
only regret was that, with so much 
ability and experience as was exhibited 
in that speech, he had been so signally 
unsuccessful in the government of Ire- 
land. The action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment in Ireland during the Recess 
might be viewed from three points of 
aspect. The first view, which he did 
not think anyone had yet touched on, 
was the constitutional one—whether the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
enforcing the law and preserving order 
in Ireland, had been within the lines of 
the Constitution ? When Her Majesty’s 
Government came down to the House 
last Session to ask for extra powers with 
with which to deal with disorder in Ire- 
land, they contented themselves with 
asking for the simple power of arrest. 
That was all they wanted. They in- 
vited them to say whether they would 
like to deal with the Press, and have 
the powers of the old Curfew Law, or 
those contained in old Peace Preserva- 
tion Acts; but no, all they wanted was 
the power of arrest. Now, he found 
they had acted, in three leading ways, 
far beyond the power of arrest which 
they claimed from the House, and, in 
his opinion, quite outside the constitu- 
tional precedents of this country. He 
took, in the first place, the celebrated 
proclamation of the 20th October, which 
proclaimed the Land League to be an 
illegal association. He found no fault 
with that proclamation. It was per- 
fectly in the power of the Crown to pro- 
claim anybody to be illegal; but that 
proclamation had in no sense the force 
of law, and the mere fact of its being 
proclaimed did not make any body of 
men illegal. And under that proclama- 
tion the Government had acted in a 
very peculiar manner, for they had dis- 
persed not only great public meetings 
of the Land League, which had been 
called together by advertisement, but 
meetings of a few persons in a private 
house for the despatch of the business of 
the League. If the individuals com- 
posing the meetings which had been so 
dispersed had been at once brought before 
a magistrate and prosecuted, the action of 
the Government would have been fairly 
constitutional; but, as far as he could 
make out from the public journals, that 
course was never taken. On hardly any 
occasion had the parties who had been 
dispersed been brought before the ma- 
gistrates. For a Government to enter a 
private house and to disperse by force the 
individuals there assembled for the pur- 
poses of business, and not to prosecute 
them before the magistrates, was an ex- 
ceptional and dangerous precedent, in 
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spite of the answer that the party in- 
_ jured had a right of action for damages 
against the Government. Another point 
on which he desired information, 
and in which he believed the Govern- 
ment had exceeded their power, was 
that of the additions they had made to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. He had 
no official and, therefore, authentic in- 
formation upon the point, and if not 
right in what he was going to advance, 
he could be contradicted. In the absence, 
therefore, of the authentic information 
to which he had referred, he assumed 
the accuracy of the announcements con- 
tained in the public journals in Novem- 
ber and December, that the force was to 
be increased by 1,000 men, because it 
was not contradicted at the time; and, 
if it were not contradicted now, he should 
assume it was true. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The noble 
Lord must not make assertions, and, 
because I do not rise to contradict them, 
assume that they are true. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the addition to the force was an- 
nounced in every public journal, and 
advertisements were issued inviting 
volunteers from the Army Reserve. He 
merely wished to know whether he was 
wrong in assuming it was correctly an- 
nounced, for, if the information were 
not correct, it was easy to say ‘‘ No;” 
and he would then leave that part of the 
question. As the Government did not 
say ‘‘ No,” he concluded that they had, 
on their own responsibility, increased 
the police force by 1,000 men. It must 
be remembered that every year a Vote 
was taken in the House for this quasi- 
military force, the number of which was 
distinctly limited, although in a liberal 
manner. If it was in the power of the 
Government to increase it, without the 
sanction of Parliament, by 1,000 men, 
why not by 10,000 men? It was an 
expenditure of public money without 
the sanction of Parliament. He would 
recommend the point to the considera- 
tion of those hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway who were distinguished by 
their almost extravagant attachment to 
the principles of liberty. The Royal 
Irish Constabulary was a quasi-military 
force, and if it was in the power of the 
Government to increase it without ob- 
taining the consent of Parliament, they 
could also increase the Army by 10,000 
men. On this point he wished for the 
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opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
Did they consider that the Government 
had kept within the lines of the Consti- 
tution by making the increase without 
the consent of Parliament? The third 
point he would allude to was the seizure 
of United Ireland. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland last night denounced the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) because he was a shareholder 
in United Ireland. But was the right 
hon. Gentleman in a position to de- 
nounce such a shareholder; for whom 
did he appoint to be solicitor to the 
Land Commission ? Mr. George Fottrell, 
who was employed—and he (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) had it on the best au- 
thority—by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, now in Kilmainham, to 
negotiate the purchase of United Ireland. 
This was the man whom the Chief Se- 
cretary went out of his way to select 
as being the man fitted by his ante- 
cedents to be confidential adviser to 
an Executive Department of the Go- 
vernment, he having been in every way 
the confidential adviser of the Land 
League. [‘‘No, no!”] What! Not 
the confidential adviser to the Land 
League? [Mr. Carzan: Yes.] Well, 
he would ask the attention of hon. 
Gentlemen to a letter which he held in 
his hand, which was from a gentleman 
whose conversion from the cause of 
Nationalism caused him to be received 
with the warmest enthusiasm by the 
Supporters of the Government — he 
alluded to Mr. Richard Pigott. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] He knew hon. Members did not 
think much of him; but there was no 
Radical paper which was not enthusi- 
astic about him when he wrote this letter. 
What did he say about Mr. George 
Fottrell? In a letter to Mr. Patrick 
Egan, he said— 

“T have, in anticipation of the decision of the 


meeting, put the matter into the hands of the 
confidential solicitor of the Land League.” 


A day or two afterwards he wrote— 


‘‘Mr. Fottrell advised that the mortgage 
should be drawn so as to give the power of fore- 
closure.”’ 


This showed that Mr. Fottrell was thus 
acting for the League, and that entirely 
made out hiscase. [‘‘ No, no!” ] Then 
Mr. Pigott was not to be relied on. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He was arguing, 
not with the hon. Members for Ireland 
behind him, but with the Supporters of 
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the Government, who rejoiced over the 
conversion of Mr. Pigott, and who were 
prepared to back all his statements 
against the Land League as absolutely 
gospel truth. His letter contained the 
description of Mr. Fottrell, which had 
not been contradicted, as confidential 
solicitor to the Land League; and Mr. 
Fottrell, who negotiated the purchase of 
United Ireland for Mr. Parnell, was the 
man whom the Government had thought 
fit to appoint solicitor to the Land Com- 
mission. Therefore, they could not with 
propriety denounce a shareholder in 
Onited Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The noble 
Lord is conveying the impression that I 
was aware of it. I was not aware 
of anything of the kind. [An hon. 
Member: You ought to have been. | 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked what was the position? Here 
was a point of the greatest importance, 
on which the whole legal action of 
the Land Commission depended. Mr. 
Fottrell had acted as confidential solicitor 
to the Land League; he had negotiated 
the purchase of United Jreland for Mr. 
Parnell; and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland did not know anything about it. 

Mr. GILL: Perhaps the noble Lord 
is not aware that there were three 
solicitors to the Land League. 

Lorp RANDODPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was not aware of it. What an 
extraordinary way of filling up posts 
under the Crown! The Government 
seized the impression of United Ireland 
on the ground that it was a ‘“‘no rent” 
manifesto. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
would state the ground on which it was 
seized. How could it be told what was 
going to be in it before it was published ? 
He wished to know whether Govern- 
ment considered that they had acted 
legally in suppressing United Jreland. 
He made no charge against them for pro- 
ceeding in that way—he merely asked 
for einesitiion as to whether the action 
taken by the Government was within the 
law. It was an action against the Press 
which, as far as he knew, was without 
precedent. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted some passages from the paper, 
and seemed toattach importance tothem; 
but they appeared to be nothing but 
trash. The paper had been seized in 
Liverpool, and he wanted to know under 
what Act it had been done? He was 
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prepared, when the time came, to support 
the Government in establishing a 8s 
censorship in Ireland ; but his point was 
that when the Government asked Parlia- 
ment for powers last year they did not 
ask for powers against the Press He 
maintained that, knowing what the state 
of Ireland was, it was their duty to have 
foreseen that they might have to use 
powers of this kind against the Press, 
which always, from an English point of 
view, had a tendency towards sedition ; 
and they ought not to have hesitated to 
ask Parliament to givethem the necessary 
powers to deal with it, so that they 
might have kept themselves within the 
law, for Parliament would have given 
them any power they had asked for. 
b. Oh, oh!” There was no doubt that 

arliament would have given the Govern- 
ment anything they asked. i feee) 
At any rate, as far as the Tory Party 
was concerned, they might have asked 
for anything at that time. ([‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] Hon. Members opposite might 
cheer in an ironical way, but he did not 
observe last year any great independence 
on their part. On the contrary, he 
thought their conduct was of a perfectly 
slavish and servile character. These 
points as to the action of the Government 
against the Land League having been 
raised, it was highly important that 
Parliament should know the views of the 
Government on the matter. There was 
no harm whatever in Members of the 
House of Commons being even hyper- 
critical when the Constitution of the 
country was in question. It alsoappeared 
to him that if the Government enter- 
tained any doubt that the action had 
been beyond the law, and that they were 
liable to suits for the recovery of damages, 
it was then their duty to apply to Parlia- 
ment for an Act of Indemnity. If not, 
the intellect and imagination of hon. 
Members opposite below the Gangway 
would show them thedanger of establish- 
ing a precedent of this kind, which 
might be used with fatal effect against 
those who supported it. The Govern- 
ment ought to apply for an Act of 
Indemnity, even on the ground of 
economy. He recollected a very eminent 
suit that went on for a great many years 
in Ireland, in which the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Hartington), 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, was 
defendant, and in which the question 
raised was whether the Government had 
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acted outside their ne in dispersing 
a meeting in the Phonix Park. The 


suit lasted a long time, and cost an 
enormous sum of money; so that, on 
mere economical grounds, it appeared to 
him that the Government should apply 
for a Billof Indemnity. He maintained 
that the Government might now have 
laid themselves open to many suits for 
the recovery of damages, and therefore 
he wanted to know whether they were 
going to apply to Parliament for an Act 
of Indemnity ? He now came to the uses 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
made of the Coercion Act ; and he would 
preface his remarks by a most interest- 
ing passage from a speech delivered by 
the Prime Minister on the second read- 
ing of the measure on the 28th of January 
last year. The Prime Minister said— 
“T stand upon the words of the legislation 
we propose, and I say that they do not in the 
slightest degree justify the suspicion that we 
are interfering with the liberty of discussion. 
I will go further. We are not attempting to 
interfere with the license of discussion. There 
is no interference here with the liberty to pro- 
pose the most subversive and revolutionary 
changes. There is no interference here with 
the right of associating in the furtherance of 
those changes, provided the furtherance is 
by peaceful means. There is no interference 
here with whatever right hon. Gentlemen may 
think they possess to recommend, and to bring 
about, not only changes of the law, but in cer- 
tain cases breaches of positive contract. I am 
not stating these things as a matter of boast; I 
am stating them as a matter of fact. I must 
say it appears to me that it is a very liberal state 
of law which permits hon. Gentlemen to meet 
together to break a contract into which they 
have entered.””—[3 Hansard, cclvii. 1686-7. ] 


By this profession, when introducing 
the Coercion Acts, the Government 
wished to diminish the alarm felt by 
the Members from Ireland; and the 
only—and the natural—construction to 
be put upon these words was that the 
advice given by individual members of 
the Land League to tenant farmers not 
to pay their rents would not be inter- 
fered with by the Government. [Mr. 
GuapstonE: Hear, hear!] ‘his went 
on, undoubtedly, until a short time after 
the Land Act passed into law. Parlia- 
ment, no doubt, thought the object of 
the Government in asking for coercive 
powers was their anxiety to restore 
order in Ireland. ‘If you pass this 
Bill,” said the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, ‘‘ you will cause an immense dimi- 
nution of crime.” But Parliament was 
altogether mistaken. The right hon. 
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| Gentleman the Chief Secretary having 
' got the Coercion Act, putitin his pocket 
| and preserved it for use until it should 
really be wanted by him. The right 
hon. Gentleman arrested between 35 
and 40 obscure people; but there was 
no intention of further enforcing the Act 
at that time. The outrages steadily in- 
creased month by month up to January 
last, although the right hon. Gentleman 
had pledged himself to Parliament that 
the Coercion Act should cause an immense 
diminution of crime. There was no pre- 
vious instance of a Coercion Act not hav- 
ing caused at first a decrease of crime. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”] He challenged any hon. 
Member to mention one. It remained 
for this Coercion Act to be an exception 
to that rule, and to actually stimulate 
crime. Last night, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the Land League was morally 
responsible for the increase of crime. 
He (Lord Randolph Churchill) was not 
prepared to defend the Land League ; 
but he might ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he did not consider, if his 
Coercion Act was the only one that pro- 
duced an increase of crime in Ireland, 
in the whole history of Irish Coercion 
Acts, the same moral responsibility for 
that increase did not attach to him and 
his Colleagues? What could have been 
the reasons why the Coercion Act was 
not put into operation at once? After 
considering the case carefully, he thought 
they could come to no other conclusion 
than that the Coercion Act was passed, 
not for the purpose of restoring order in 
Ireland, but for the purpose of enforcing 
the Prime Minister’s Land Act. His 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin had 
hinted at, and almost stated, the reasons. 
Suppose it was necessary for the passing 
of the Land Bill into law that Ireland 
should be ina state of great commotion. 
Suppose it was necessary, in order to 
put the screw on, that there should be a 
crop of outragesin Ireland. In passing the 
Land Bill, the Government had to deal 
with the House of Lords ; and, no doubt, 
it was extremely advantageous to the Go- 
Government to beable to hurl atthe heads 
of the Lords the state of Ireland, with 
this frightful increase of crime, and these 
terrible outragesandinhumanities. They 
could say to the Lords—‘ Look at the 
state of Ireland, and dare to take the 
responsibility of rejecting the Bill.” 
Did not hon. Members think that, if the 
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Coercion Act had been at once put into 
force, Ireland would have become very 
rapidly and very remarkably tranquil- 
lized? In that case, the House of Lords 
would have examined the Land Bill far 
more critically, and adhered to their 
Amendments far more steadfastly. Last 
night the right hon. Gentleman said 
he discovered that ‘‘ Boycotting” was 
illegal; but he did not make the dis- 
covery until after Parliament rose, and 
until it was applied to farmers who 
wanted to enter the Land Court. When 
applied to farmers who wanted to pay 
their rents, there was no suspicion in 
the mind of the Chief Secretary that 
“ Boycotting”’ was illegal. The Go- 
vernment were not ready to apply their 
coercion simply to prevent interference 
with the payment of rents. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had also made a 
great sensation by reading apologies by 
individuals to the Land League Courts 
for having paid rent. But he did not 
remind the House that those apologies 
—he (Lord Randolph Churchill) could 
produce many instances two months old 
—were frequent enough long before the 
Land Act passed. Yet the right hon. 
Gentleman had never before drawn the 
attention of the House to them. Why 
had he not done so? It was because he 
wanted the farmers to go into the Land 
Courts. But when those apologies ap- 
peared at an earlier aseth | in all their 
grotesque insolence, he never rember- 
bered that the right hon. Gentleman 
had drawn attention to them. During 
the last Session, he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) and the hon. Member for 
Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) asked the right 
hon. Gentleman why he did not take 
steps to stop the circulation of The Jrish 
World in Ireland? If the right hon. 
Gentleman examined Hansard, he would 
find his reply was that such a thing 
could not be done. The /rish World was 
then advising the farmers not to pay 
rent, which did not trouble the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but, curiously enough, 
since the Land Act came into operation, 
and Zhe Irish World had advised the 
farmers not to enter the Courts, the 
right hon. Gentleman had made heroic 
efforts to suppress it. Police were in- 


structed, numbers of the journal were 
intercepted, and other measures taken. 
As he had said, while Zhe Jrish World 
simply advised the payment of no rents 
no steps were taken. Afterwards, the 
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was put forth, What was the con- 
clusion to draw from all this, except the 
reasonable one, that the Government 
never meant the Act to be put into 
operation until the Land Act passed into 
law? Might he ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land what the Government were going 
to do in respect of the renewal of the 
Act ? The Government said, and boasted 
of it, that there was an improvement 
in Ireland. But how much of that 
improvement was owing to coercion? 
Where would it be, and what did they 
mean to do when coercion expired? 
There was not a word about it in the 
Queen’s Speech. [Mr. Guapstone : Hear, 
hear!] From the Prime Minister’s 
rather ironical cheers, he inferred that 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
renew it. If the Prime Minister thought 
he could accomplish that without the 
most vigorous protest, and that he could 
wrench away the expiring liberties of a 
whole country at the fag end of the 
Session, with not more than 100 Mem- 
bers present, he was making a very 
grave miscalculation. If it was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
renew that Act, it would be the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to communi- 
cate the fact to the House long before 
the close of the Session. The adminis- 
tration of the Act had first been of the 
feeblest, and then exasperating. There 
was an institution in Ireland called the 
Ladies’ Land League ; in respect of that 
association the conduct of the Govern- 
ment had been most inexplicable, and 
he hoped some explanation would be 
given. The Government had evidently in- 
structed its officers to disperse the Ladies’ 
Land League in various parts of the 
country, to attend meetings in various 
parts, and to take down the names of 
those attending. But, curiously enough, 
in Dublin the League had held its 
meetings, with the attendance of the 
Press, with the greatest publicity, with 
their large subscriptions publicly an- 
nounced; and, in Dublin, it had never 
once been interfered with by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. How did a meeting 
of the Ladies’ Land League in Dublin 
differ from a meeting in Ballyragget, or 
elsewhere? In the West every possible 
meeting was dispersed. In Dublin, the 
centre of the whole organization, it was 
not interfered with. If the Ladies’ Land 
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League was illegal, why was any meet- 
ing of it permitted anywhere ? If it was 
not illegal, how dare the Government 
interfere with it? These questions the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland might answer. 
Then their conduct with respect to United 
Ireland had been extraordinary. The 
printed copies of that journal had been 
seized, but the plant of the office had 
been left untouched, and the publication 
of the paper had not been interfered 
with. fie had received a letter from a 
gentleman which stated, what might be 
news to the House, that— 


“‘ United Ireland is supposed to be suppressed. 
It is nothing of the sort. It is still printed and 
published in the office in Dublin. I saw a copy 
dated 28th January, with the Parisian imprint 
myself, being printed off on Saturday last at the 
office in Abbey Street, and the same day it was 
openly sold about the streets.” 


The gentleman requested that his name 
should not be published, or his life 
would not be worth a day’s purchase. 
He would also like some information on 
this account from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. One day United Ireland was 
seized and declared illegal; next day, 
the Government being afraid, permitted 
it to be printed and sold. Then, with 
respect to the arrests. The Prime Mi- 
nister said the Government had not ar- 
rested more than 35 or 40 men when the 
Act came into operation, because they 
had pledged themselves in the eye of 
God and man that there should be a ju- 
dicial investigation in each case. [Mr. 
Giapstone: Not at all.] Well, when 
he heard the Prime Minister use that ex- 
pression, ‘‘ In the eye of God,” he feared 
' that the ceiling of the House might fall 
— them. To call in the name of the 

aker, and to give the House to under- 
stand that every arrest which had been 
made by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had been divinely inspired from on high, 
was too much. The expression was more 
than suited to the occasion. Were not 
men engaged in the printing of United 
Ireland, who were working for a few 
shillings a-day, arrested? Would the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, or the So- 
licitor General for Ireland, get up and 
state that, in the eye of God and man, 
these wretched compositors could be 
reasonably suspected of a crime punish- 
able by law? There was also the arrest 
of an unfortunate messenger, who carried 
parcels from the printing to the publish- 
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ing office. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman state, in the eye of God, that 
the investigation into that man’s case 
was judicial, and that he was reasonably 
suspected of a crime ponshelle by law ? 
What would the Radical Party in that 
House have to say to those 35 or 40 
arrests? Thirty-five persons, he re- 
peated, were arrested when the Act came 
into operation. Would the right hon. 
hon. Gentleman say that in the eye of 
God and man the investigation into all 
these cases was judicial, and that the 35 
represented all the persons who could 
be arrested? If that were so, the Go- 
vernment was open to the very grave 
and serious charge of having asked Par- 
liament for a Coercion Act on insufficient 
grounds. Or, if not, what could be said 
of their arresting that small number 
before their Land Act passed, and their 
imprisoning between 400 and 500 after 
that great remedial measure? Was the 
increased number owing to their Land 
Act? He saw no escape from the di- 
lemma. He was prompted to make 
these remarks because Her Majesty’s 
Liberal Government had claimed almost 
superhuman carefulness for their ad- 
ministration of the Coercion Act. They 
were always proclaiming themselves as 
superior to the ordinary frailties of 
human nature, and he supposed they 
could not be expected to use a Coercion 
Act as similar Acts had always been 
used. A Coercion Act was aimed at un- 
scrupulous persons, and from the neces- 
sities of the case must always be used 
unscrupulously ; and what he should al- 
ways protest against was the continual 
self-assertion on the part of Liberal 
Ministers he had referred to. The Prime 
Minister, a day or two ago, made a re- 
markable speech, which most of the 
newspapers noted as one of his greatest 
efforts. That speech appeared to him 
to be composed of several most personal 
attacks, a series of panegyrics, and a 
tissue of perorations; and behind these 
three veils, he concealed an uncom- 
monly bad case. He must for one mo- 
ment refer to the attack which the Prime 
Minister then allowed himself to make 
on the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Lincoln (Mr. James Low- 
ther). The right hon. Gentleman was 
notin the House at the time, for, in fact, 
the head of the great house of Lowther 
had died that morning. [Mr. Grap- 
sTonE: I knew nothing about that. ] The 
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papers of the preceding day announced 
that the noble Earl was on the point of 
death, and the fact that it had occurred 
had been published some hours. He 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) was sure if 
he made such an attack upon an hon. 
Member, under similar circumstances, 
he would hear aboutit. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not forgotten to pass 
panegyrics upon the Junior Lords of the 
Treasury and the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. He passed a tremen- 
dous panegyric the other day upon the 
very Junior Lord of the Treasury by 
comparing him to the infant Hercules. 
fe GuiapsTone: The infant Hercules 

referred to was the Land Act.] He 
apologized for having mistaken the meta- 
phor. At the time he thought it rather 
strange, but attributed it as the pardon- 
able result of parental pride. The Prime 
Minister had also passed a tremendous 
panegyric on the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, in which he particu- 
larly alluded to his remarkable philan- 
thropic qualities. All he (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) could say was that it 
was a curious thing that during the term 
of Office of this philanthropist, who 
differed so greatly and entirely from 
his Predecessors—that was the point 
of the panegyric—17,000 persons had 
been evicted from their homes. He 
would say, for Heaven’ssake do not let 
us have constant and nauseous repetition 
of that kind of maudlin philanthropy, 
which was, apparently, the sole property 
and monopoly of the Liberal Party, and 
which guided and governed them in the 
minutest action, thrust upon us at the 
same time that we were under the most 
powerful coercive measures. The Prime 
Minister, in the speech to which he had 
referred, then went on to repudiate with 
unnecessary heat the suggestion that 
any ‘instructions were given” to the 
Sub-Commissioners. He(Lord Randolph 
Churchill) did not know what meaning 
would be attached to the word instruc- 
tions by the Government ; but would the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland state in the 
House that he had never had any inter- 
view or communication with the Sub- 
Commissioners before their appoint- 
ment ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I saw the 
whole of them before their appoint- 
ment. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Individually or collectively ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Individually, 


not collectively. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman 
would say he did not have any commu- 
nications with them after their appoint- 
ment? [‘Oh, oh!” ] Would the right 
hon. Gentleman deny that there was a 
marvellous similarity in the action of 
the various Sub-Commissioners who had 
been going about Ireland? Was it not 
an astounding thing that they had al- 
most always reduced the rents to 
about 3s. or 4s. above Griffith’s valua- 
tion? The Prime Minister had eulogized 
the acts of these Sub-Commissioners, 
aud had referred to them as being 
strictly impartial. The present was not 
the time for discussing the action of 
those Commissioners in detail; but he 
should like to know whether there were 
no instructions, verbal or written, given 
to them, or whether or not they were 
chosen from a Party which left no doubt 
whatever that they would not be the 
blind instruments of effecting a whole- 
sale reduction of rent? He would 
mention a couple of cases in support 
of that statement. First, in the case of 
‘Tennant v. Hussey.”’ There it was 
shown that the landlord had bought the 
estate under the Encumbered Estates 
Act, and that the rent, which was £55, 
had not been raised since 1834. The 
farm was a pasture farm, the value of 
which had obviously increased on ac- 
count of the increase in the price of 
dairy produce. Upon these facts the 
rent was reduced to £45. Another case 
was that of a tenant called Shannon. 
He held 100 acres, not one of which had 
he drained for 14 years. He had 10 
children and was deeply involved. The 
rent, which had been previously reduced 
from £75 to £55, was further reduced 
Facts 
like those needed no comment. He 
thought they justified his assertions, 
and if he chose to occupy the time of 
the House, he could produce 100 cases 
such as those he had cited. Then the 
Prime Minister said that the state of 
Ireland was improving, and based the 
statement, to some extent, on the course 
of justice at the Cork Assizes. He 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) was informed 
by a gentleman resident in the City of 
Cork that the convictions obtained by 
the. Crown against parties accused in 
Cork were obtained altogether by 36 
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jurymen, and the whole jury list of 
Cork, owing to the extensive use of the 
power of challenge by the Crown, was 
reduced to 36 in number, and that every 
one of these 36 was a Protestant and a 
Conservative. .He therefore thought 
they must not base too exaggerated an 
estimate of the state of the country on 
the fact. Again, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland said 
that rents were being largely paid. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman produce 
some facts or figures in support of that 
statement? If they had any they ought 
to lay it on the Table. Curiously 
enough, they still heard of the Property 
Defence Association asking for subscrip- 
tions through the Lord Mayor, and the 
Society for the Relief of Distressed 
Ladies was still clamouring for assist- 
ance. Would it appear that the state of 
Ireland was improving, when they knew 
that a fortnight before Parliament met 
four additional regiments had been sent 
to that country, which raised the number 
to 40,000 men? If the state of the 
country were improving the military 
force would certainly be diminished. 
The Prime Minister seemed irritated 
because the state of Ireland now was 
worse compared with its condition in 
1880. Was not the state of the country 
clearly described in the letter of Lord 
Beaconsfield, in which he said that Ire- 
land was menaced by something ‘‘ more 
serious than pestilence or famine ?’”’? But 
the Prime Minister derided that state- 
ment, and now he says that he was not 
aware that the state of the country in 
1880 was so bad asit was then represented 
to be. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
read the Reports of the magistrates and 
police inspectors telling the Government 
that they could not do without coercive 
powers, he must have been aware of the 
actual condition of the country at that 
time. The Prime Minister also com- 
plained because Lord Salisbury had said 
there was not much difference between 
the doctrines of the Prime Minister and 
those of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork. That was not what the Leader 
of the Opposition did say. Lord Salis- 
bury’s words were that the difference 
between the doctrines held by the Prime 
Minister and those of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork was only a difference 
of degree. That degree was an ex- 
tremely small one, and it certainly was 
not sufficient, in this year of 1882, to 
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justify the fact that one professor should 
be lodged in State apartments in Down- 
ing Street, while the other was lodged 
in State apartments, but of a different 
kind, in Kilmainham. It now turned 
out that the celebrated ‘‘ Healy’sClause”’ 
was the production of the Prime Minis- 
ter himself, and that it was susceptible 
of the celebrated prairie value of the 
hon. Member for Oork City (Mr. Par- 
nell). The Prime Minister had com- 
plained that the Tory Party had not re- 
sponded to his appeal for assistance in 
the present state of things in Ireland. 
He (Lord Randolph Churchill) had no- 
ticed that when the Prime Minister was 
speaking on that subject, and was de- 
nouncing so eloquently the machinations 
of the Irish Nationalist Party, that no 
cheers came from the Conservative 
Benches. And why had they not been 
called forth? It was because the Prime 
Minister’s appeal had come too late, and 
that, in the words of a noble Duke who 
had once been a Member of the present 
Government, but who had now deserted 
them, the Government had been found 
out. It was impossible for the Tory 
Party to respond to the appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman when they knew 
what North Durham, what North Lin- 
colnshire, what North Yorkshire, what 
Preston, what Stafford, and what the 
enlightened and cultivated borough of 
Westminster, where a Liberal dare not 
even contest a seat, knew—namely, the 
fatal and damning fact that up to the 
end of last Session the relations of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the Irish Na- 
tional Land League were those of politi- 
cal accomplices. The hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), the other 
night, in an eloquent speech, appealed 
to the House no longer to permit Ireland 
to be made the plaything of Parties. 
All he (Lord Randolph Churchill) could 
say was, let the Liberal Party set the 
example ; because the expression ‘‘stu- 
pid,” which had been applied to the 
Conservative Party, would be quite too 
utterly weak to describe the nature and 
extent and depth of their imbecility if, 
with the knowledge they had had forced 
upon their minds of the feeling of the 
country on this subject, they had re- 
frained from pressing home upon hon. 
Members opposite the full tide of battle, 
and from availing themselves of every 
legitimate occasion for curtailing the 
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so dangerous to the highest and dearest 
interests of the country—those of liberty, 
roperty, and law—and if they had neg- 
ected to regain that national confidence 
which their opponents had so unworthily 
and so unscrupulously enticed away from 
them. The right hon. Baronet who led 
the Opposition in that House (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) had counselled the Tory 
Party not to take issue with the Govern- 
ment upon the Address. He (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), however, reflected 
with satisfaction that in these early hours 
of the Session a crushing defeat had been 
inflicted upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and unless they recognized the 
truth of themaxim, that ‘‘ discretion is the 
better part of valour,” and if they did not 
make a timely, if humiliating, retreat, 
they would, probably, unless he was 
greatly mistaken, within a few days, 
meet with another crushing defeat. But, 
however that might be, he knew that in 
the course of the Session, be it brief or 
be it protracted, in spite of all the de- 
nials and protestations of the Govern- 
ment, it would be made manifest to all 
that the confidence of the constituencies 
had been withdrawn from them, and 
that the hearts of the English people 
had been entirely turned away from 
them. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Mr. Speaker 
—Sir, hon. Members who had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite the Leader of 
the Opposition will readily believe me 
when I say that it was my earnest 
desire to rise for the purpose of replying 
to that speech the moment after it was 
concluded. I make no complaint what- 
ever of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks concerning myself; on the con- 
trary, I have to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for the courteous expressions 
he has used towards me. But the right 
hon. Gentleman invited me to a defence, 
without quoting any utterance of mine 
on which he founded the charge he 
made against me. I certainly do not 
know how I am to defend myself unless 
I am supplied with a definite statement 
of the nature of the accusation made 
against me. I have been called upon to 
explain matters contained in the speeches 
which I made in connection with the 
Londonderry Election. Now, if I had 
been guilty of the incredible meanness 
which has been attributed to me in 
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some quarters, I should feel myself 
unworthy of the official position which 
I have the honour to occupy, and 
of a seat in this House. Whatever 
construction may have been put upon 
separate and isolated passages taken 
from a large number of my speeches, 
no idea could have been further from 
my mind than the one suggested—that 
I desired any person of judicial position 
to prostitute his office for favour or for 
reward; and I feel assured that the 
House will be of opinion that they by 
no means substantiate the charges that 
have been made against me. It is true 
that I made use of some expressions 
which a noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) did me the honour to 
quote in ‘another place.” It is true 
that I did express a warm and strong 
approval of the Land Act; it is true I 
said that the need for it had been borne 
in upon the Legislature by the know- 
ledge of the existence of an excessive 
rental in Ireland, and it is true that I 
expressed a deep personal sense of the 
necessity for that measure. I am not 
here to say that that knowledge is per- 
sonal to the mind of every individual 
Member of the House; but the Report 
of the Bessborough Commission found 
that, although in many instances, on 
the larger properties, the conduct of 
their management was considerate, ex- 
cessive rents had prevailed in many 
parts of the country. It seemed to me 
that knowledge of that sort underlay 
the Land Act. Whether I am right or 
wrong, I expressed that opinion. It was 
my own opinion—my own sincere belief 
—and was not inspired by anyone, and 
in no degree did I speak for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I had not actually 
been appointed to the Office which I 
hold when I commenced my canvas of 
the county of Londonderry. I had no 
communication with any Member of the 
Government before I went there, and I 
was quite unfettered. As the House is 
probably aware, there were three can- 
didates. There was a Conservative can- 
didate, there was a Nationalist candi- 
date, and there was myself. As regards 
the Conservative, on this question of the 
Land Act, there was absolutely, as far 
as I know, no difference whatever be- 
tween us, except that the Conservative 
candidate went a little further than I 
was prepared to go. My Conservative 
opponent stated openly that the Land 
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Act was introduced in consequence of 
the rents of the country being too high ; 
that it was an admirable measure, and 
that its only fault was that it did not go 
far enough, and, in one particular, that 
it did not confer its benefits upon lease- 
holders. The election lasted for about 
a month, and Sir Samuel Wilson was 
supported by the entire Oonservative 
Party of Ireland from the beginning to 
the end of the contest. Throughout all 
that time I never heard a whisper of a 
suggestion that I had been guilty of 
any impropriety in the conduct of the 
election. On the last day—the day of 
—- was startled by seeing a 
etter in one of the London papers, 
charging me with having bribed the 
constituency by placarding throughout 
the county the reductions of rent that 
had been made by the Land Commis- 
sioners. Now, I do not think it pro- 
bable that an election would be set 
aside in consequence of an election 
placard; but, as a matter of fact, I 
never saw the placard until it was circu- 
lated, although, of course, I am legally 
responsible for it. It set out some 
reductions of rent. If the figures were 
untrue, I can understand the complaint. 
If true, where was the unfairness in 
letting the people know what the 
operation of the Land Act had been? 
I am old enough to recollect when the 
big loaf and the little loaf were paraded 
at elections. If that was not unfair, I 
do not see wherein I acted unfairly. 
There was a large portion of the con- 
stituency who were advised not to have 
anything to do with the Act at all, on 
the ground that it did no good, and 
never would do any good. I do not 
think there was any harm, or anything 
unfair, in showing what the actual 
working of an Act had been in which 
the greatest interest was taken by the 
people of the country. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who represents 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
has alluded to a statement which I 
made on the occasion of the election 
—that the rents, although reduced, had 
not, in some instances, been reduced 
enough. At that time there wus a case 
before the Commissioners on which an 
important question arose as to the value 
of improvements. The improvements 
on a farm had been proved to have been 
made by the tenant; but the valuator 
appointed to report to the Court on the 
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value of the farm admitted that he had 
not taken the improvements into ac- 
count on the ground that, as the tenant 
had occupied the farm for a number 
of years, he must have recouped himself 
for his expenses. That case attracted a 
great deal of attention ; and being asked 
my opinion upon it, I did say that, in 
some instances, the rents had not been 
sufficiently reduced. And that is the 
whole foundation for the allegation that 
I had given out that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners had not been doing their duty. 
Another statement which appeared to im- 
press the right hon. Baronet opposite 
was the one charging me with having 
asserted that some of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners were appointed only for a year, 
and therefore suggesting that they were 
bound to be of good behaviour in order 
that they might not be turned out after- 
wards. I entirely repudiate any such 
construction, or that I have been guilty 
of any attempt to bribe the Commis- 
sioners to come to decisions opposed to 
their convictions and sense of justice. The 
statement was that as the Londonderry 
Election was a rather important one in 
the North of Ireland, if it went against 
the Liberal Party, it might be supposed 
that Irish opinion in the North was 
against the Land Act, and if it were 
repudiated there, the result might be 
to turn the scale against the Govern- 
ment in other constituencies. If in con- 
sequence of this the Liberals went out, 
and the Conservatives came in, it would 
be for the electors to say whether they 
desired to have appointments under the 
Land Act made by a Government the 
Members of which had denounced the 
Act as spoliation and robbery. It was 
my opinion, and it is my opinion still, 
that in the case of new appointments 
there was more chance of their being 
made fairly by the Liberal Party than 
by the Conservatives. I believe the 
Commissioners to be men of strict in- 
tegrity ; and as to the legal Sub-Com- 
missioners, every one of whom I know, 
and many of whom are my private 
friends, I am sure that more honourable, 
upright, and able men could not have 
been selected for the posts they fill. 
Among them great varieties of political 
opinion are represented. Some of them 
have been intimately connected with the 
landlord and aristocratic classes. I do 
not believe that a single man appointed 
to the Commission would be capable, for 
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any reward that might be given to him, 
of deviating in the slightest degree from 
the strict line of professional propriety 
and justice. I will now leave this sub- 
ject, only remarking, in conclusion, that 
a great desire has been shown to make 
olitical capital out of the speeches de- 
Svcnok in connection with my election— 
speeches which were very numerous, and 
which constitute very heavy reading. 
In regard to the Amendment which has 
been proposed, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), having informed the House 
that he intended to deliver a Constitu- 
tional argument, impeached the con- 
duct of the Government first on the 
ground that the proclamation which 
was issued ought to have been fol- 
lowed by prosecutions. Well, I think 
the noble Lord has himself furnished 
an answer to that impeachment. A 
proclamation is one mode of adminis- 
tration. A proclamation is a very use- 
ful thing if people would obey it; but it 
‘must depend upon circumstances whe- 
ther there is any utility in employing it. 
What would have been the use of issu- 
ing a proclamation unless you were in 
a condition to strike? There was no 
such opportunity at the time the noble 
Lord referred to. There was no such 
opportunity until the time when the Go- 
vernment resolved upon vigorous action 
upon the proclamation if they did issue 
it. The second ground upon whieh the 
noble Lord impeached the conduct of the 
Government was that it was unconsti- 
tutional for the Government to make an 
important addition to the number of the 
Constabulary Force without the sanction 
of Parliament. Now, the noble Lord is 
completely under a mistake in reference 
to that matter. No addition whatever 
to the Constabulary Force was made ex- 
cept what was authorized by Statute, 
and after consultation with the Law 
Officers of the Crown. In the next 
place, the noble Lord complained that 
the Government were guilty of uncon- 
stitutional conduct in seizing the news- 
paper called United Ireland. In reference 
to that I will only repeat what has al- 
ready been said by my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, that the 
seizure of that paper is at present the 
subject of legal proceedings. Actions 
have not been actually commenced, but 
formal notices have been served; and 
my right hon. and learned Friend 
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(the Attorney General for Ireland) and 
myself, who are advising the Crown, 
hope to defend the action of the Go- 
vernment upon legal and Constitutional 
grounds. ith regard to the Solicitor 
to the Land Commission, I desire to say 
that Mr. Fottrell, the gentleman spoken 
of by the noble Lord, did act for the 
Land League in the purchase of United 
treland; but it was before his appoint- 
ment as Solicitor to the Land Commis- 
sion, and the nature of the transaction 
was unknown to my right hon. Friend 
at the time the appointment was made. 
The charge made against the Govern- 
ment by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) appears 
to me to be mainly this—that while 
the conduct of the Government was 
justified throughout, so far as they 
acted, they did not act soon enough. Of 
course, a charge of that sort is easily 
made after the result. It appears to me 
that if the Government had acted sooner 
they would have acted with precipitation, 
and without proper and careful attention 
to the duties which devolve upon them 
as aGovernment. It was not until about 
the month of April that the extraordi- 
nary powers came into existence. Many 
of the objects of the Land League 
were perfectly legal. It therefore would 
have been impossible for any Go- 
vernment, even with the exceptional 
powers which had been conferred, to 
have gone about the country arresting 
everybody on the mere ground of his 
being connected with the Land League. 
If they had done so they would have 
arrested many persons who had no in- 
tention of breaking the law. It was 
therefore necessary, before the Govern- 
ment acted, that they should make them- 
selves absolutely certain, or, at least, 
that they should have good grounds for 
believing, that the individuals they were 
about to arrest were personally guilty of 
illegal conduct. If they had acted other- 
wise, it would have been said that their 
conduct was most tyrannical. And now 
with regard to the arrests. A number 
of arrests were made—some 35, I be- 
lieve—in the month of April. They were 
not arrests of obscure persons, of mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
but of important persons connected with 
the Land League—persons, some of 
whom had been taking an active part in 
the agitation of Mr. Parnell. There 
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was the well-known Nally, who has 
often been referred to, and Mr. Boyton, 
and others, who held important positions 
in connection with the Land League. 
When they were arrested it was hoped 
their arrest would prove sufficient. But 
that did not turn out to be the case, and, 
as my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin (Mr. Gibson) has mentioned in his 
analysis of the figures in the month of 
April, crime, so far from diminishing, 
positively increased. It seems to me 
that that argument proves a great deal 
too much, for it was impossible that the 
entire population of Ireland could have 
known how the law was going to be put 
in force. The increase of crime, there- 
fore, must be owing to some cause uncon- 
nected with that circumstance. But, says 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman— 
‘* Why was there no proclamation? You 
might, atleast, haveissued a proclamation 
in January orin February.” Of course 
we might; and, of course, the proclama- 
tion would have been laughed at by the 
people of the country as long as they 
were told, with a great deal of force, 
that the Government could not arrest 
them for being members of the Land 
League, and that they might go on doing 
what they were doing without the Go- 
vernment having power to stop them. 
Hon. Members know little of Ireland if 
they think a mere proclamation will do 
much in the way of making or marring 
an Act. What was going on at that 
time? The resources of Irish America 
were being poured into Ireland, and 
without those resources this organization 
must have dwindled away long ago. 
Hon. Members opposite and others were 
active and vigorous in propagating the 
doctrine of the Land League. The 
Land League itself appealed to the 
lowest and basest of human passions. 
[‘‘No, no!”] It appealed to avarice 
and greed. Other agitations in Ireland 
have had something to elevate them, 
something to raise them. They have had 
men — mistaken men— who had been 
guilty of even criminal courses, but 
who had in them some height of soul, 
some warmth of feeling, some eleva- 
tion of idea. But this conspiracy 
against the law was one which ap- 
pealed to the meaner part of human 
nature, and which, instead of touch- 
ing the sentiment of nationality, ad- 
dressed itself to the baser passions. 
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The people were told that they had the 
landlords in their power, that they 
could plunder and rob them at their 
will, that they need pay no rent, and 
that in this way, by a dogged refusal to 
pay rent, they would, in the end, make 
themselves the absolute owners of that 
which never belonged to them. That 
was the teaching. Is it to be wondered 
at thatit was followed? It was followed, 
and followed vigorously, and it is to that 
circumstance that the increase of crime 
is owing. It was against these forces, 
so terrible, so strong, so universal in 
their application—for there is no man 
who is insensible to the passion of greed 
—it was against these forces the Govern- 
ment had to marshal its power; and 
from that time down to the present it has 
been engaged in one unceasing struggle 
against that combination. It has been 
at every point encountered by all the 
influence and by all the wealth that 
American Ireland could produce, and it 
is not to be wondered at that the crime 
which owed its origin to such a source 
has not even yet been completely ex- 
tinguished. We are asked why there 
was no proclamation at that time? A 
proclamation at that time would have 
been of no service. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman says— 

‘* Tt is a singular circumstance that the pro- 
clamation was delayed until the 20th October, 
which was the very day the Land Court was 
opened.”’ 
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I presume the inference is that the 
Government selected the time of the 
coming into operation of the Land Act 
for the purpose of issuing a proclama- 
tion against the Land League. As a 
matter of fact, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not disguise 
that insinuation; but the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman forgot to say 
that if the Land Court was opened on 
October 20, the ‘‘no rent’’ manifesto 
—which, at any rate, was not the work 
of the Government—was issued on the 
18th. Mr. Parnell’s arrest took place on 
the 13th of October, Mr. Dillon’s Wick- 
low meeting was on the 16th, the ‘‘ no 
rent’? manifesto was composed on the 
18th, and on the 19th it was published. 
The proclamation of the Land League 
based itself upon the ‘‘ no rent” mani- 
festo of the 19th and was published 
on the 20th. Therefore, the circum- 
stance that the Land Commissioners 
happened to open their Court on the 
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20th of October is merely a coincidence, 
and a circumstance that must have been 
absolutely unconnected with the pro- 
clamation, for no one can suppose that 
the Land Commissioners prepared the 
‘‘no rent” manifesto. Indeed, circum- 
stances had come to such a pitch that 
the Land League in itself, apart from 
almost every other consideration, stood 
before the world confessedly an ille- 
gal organization. It is true, as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
mentioned, that, in the first instance, the 
Land League assumed the guise of pre- 
tended honesty; and that accounts for 
the fact that until the disguise was 
thrown off it was not possible for the 
Government to deal with it in the strong 
and comprehensive way in which it was 
dealt with afterwards. What was done 
with it during the summer? The num- 
ber of ‘‘ suspects’ had largely increased ; 
but there was a difficulty in every indi- 
vidual case of proving to the satisfaction 
of those upon whom the duty was cast 
that any interference with liberty rested 
upon a solid foundation. The noble 
Lord who has just spoken (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) has alluded to the 
mode in which the Act has been used, 
and the duty cast upon the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland in making the arrests. 
I can only say that no one who has any 
knowledge of the mode in which the 
Act has been used, or the care which has 
been taken to insure that it should 
be only applied to proper cases — in- 
deed, the scrupulous care which has 
been exercised to prevent any man from 
being deprived of his liberty except 
there were the strongest grounds for 
doing so—and also the solemn sense 
of responsibility under which every 
arrest has been made—would venture 
to make the complaint which has 
been made by the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord has intimated that, in his 
opinion, the Act ought to have been 
exercised in a different spirit. [Lord 
Ranpotpn CuvurcHitn: Hear, hear! } 
Perhaps the noble Lord means in an 
unscrupulous spirit? I think there are 
very few Members in the House who 
will re-echo that sentiment. My right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin has men- 
tioned that the procedure of the Land 
Commissioners has been, in some re- 
spects, unsatisfactory to him; he thinks 
that the Commissioners ought originally 
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to have sat themselves for the purpose 
of hearing cases, instead of having sent 
the Sub-Commissioners. That may be 
a matter of opinion. I venture to think 
that the Commissioners have taken the 
right course; and that, considering the 
large amount of business coming into 
the Court, it was best to get the Sub- 
Commissions to work as soon as pos- 
sible, and to have the Courts in a 
position to meet the pressure of busi- 
ness thrown upon them. But the Go- 
verament had nothing to do with the 
matter. It was a matter for the Com- 
missioners themselves. They were ap- 
pointed the Judges, and the moment 
they were appointed the Government 
had no more control over them than 
they had over the legal tribunals sitting 
in the Four Courts of Dublin. They 
were masters of their own procedure. 
My right hon. and learned Friend says 
they were to blame in providing that 
there should be no pleadings. Now, in 
reference to that complaint, I can only 
say that the rules were framed by the 
Commissioners themselves, with a scrupu- 
lous regard both to efficiency and eco- 
nomy. When the tenant served his 
originating notice he gave the landlord 
an intimation that he was going to the 
Court in order to obtain a reduction of 
rent, or vice versd. That is a mode of 
procedure which may be right or wrong ; 
but it was a matter over which the Go- 
vernment had no more control than over 
the procedure of the Superior Courts. 
As regards the other proceedings in the 
Courts, of course they are legitimately 
open to public criticism. Many strong 
observations have been made as to the 
reduction of rents which has been brought 
about. In reference to this matter, I 
can only say that if the Government 
have discharged their duty in the first 
instance, as they were bound to do, by 
appointing fit and suitable persons to 
fill the posts, they are in no degree 
responsible for the results of those ap- 
pointments. I cannot understand the 
repeated references which have been 
made to something which the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment said on the introduction of the 
Bill. Not having been in the House at 
the time, I am not able to testify to the 
accuracy of the language attributed to 
the right hon. Gentleman; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman did say that he 
did not expect the working of the Act 
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would be largely to reduce rents, and 
that probably it would only apply to 
cases in which there had been excep- 
tional or tyrannical conduct on the part 
of the landlords, how can he be respon- 
sible for the results which have been 
brought about, if the working of the 
tribunal has disclosed facts of the exist- 
ence of which he was not previously 
aware? I have had, myself, some con- 
siderable experience, in connection with 
a large portion of the country, of the 
habits, wants, and circumstances of 
the people; and if others did not 
think that, when a fair rent came 
to be assessed by a fair tribunal, the 
rents would be considerably reduced, 
I certainly never shared in that idea. 
Attention has been drawn to the fact 
that a reduction of rent has taken 
place all over the country, averaging 
something between 22 and 23 per cent. 
That may be so; but it is only con- 
clusive of the fact that the rents were 
much too high before, and it appears 
to me to be primd facie evidence of the 
need for the Act. I believe the Commis- 
sioners need no apology; that they have 
been doing substantial justice; and I 
will give the House my reasons for 
arriving at that opinion. I have known 
many instances in which the landlords, 
having been served with notices, have 
voluntarily settled cases out of Court, 
and have voluntarily reduced their rents. 
I have known other cases in which the 
landlords have been in Oourt with- 
out evidence—not deprived of evidence 
by any combination to prevent testi- 
mony from being given—but instances 
in which the landlords, being able to 
produce witnesses as to valuation, never- 
theless did not producethem. In some 
instances the landlords have been in 
Court with their witnesses ready, and 
yet have not producedthem. What are 
the Commissioners to do under such cir- 
cumstances? I have known other cases 
in which the landlords, after leaving the 
Court—and these instances are known 
to many hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
Benches—have themselves testified to 
the perfect fairness with which the law 
has been administered in the Court, al- 
though their own rents had been largely 
reduced. I know of one extensive pro- 
perty upon which the rents have been 
argely reduced, and the landlord has 
stated that his own valuator had come 
within £28 of the decision of the Court. 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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How is it that, in very many cases, the 
wealth and aristocracy of the country 
have not been able to produce men who 
are prepared to state in Court that the 
rent was only in accordance with a fair 
valuation of the property? There is no 
ground for saying that giving evidence 
before the Commissioners would be 
attended by the slightest risk; and if 
there was any danger, both the landlords 
and their witnesses would be protected 
by all the power of the Government. 
There has been no such thing as intimi- 
dation of professional witnesses. We 
have heard that professional witnesses 
are only too easily procured. If that 
is so, how is that in many cases no wit- 
nesses at all have been produced on the 
part of the landlords, and that those who 
have been produced have, on their own 
testimony, largely reduced their rents? 
{An hon. Memper: They would be 
shot.] I hear an hon. Member opposite 
say that if witnesses were called they 
would beshot. There is not the slightest 
foundation for alleging that any wit- 
ness produced in this Court has been 
exposed to the slightest risk ; and I am 
speaking of my own personal knowledge 
when I state that, on the testimony 
of landed proprietors themselves, the 
reason they have not produced witnesses 
is not because they are afraid of calling 
witnesses, but because the landlords 
could not get them. That is not to be 
wondered at. In a large portion of the 
country the people have no opportunity 
of seeking refuge in any other occupa- 
tion; there are no manufactures, and 
therefore the competition for land has 
been necessarily severe and rents have 
been high. But itis not only in Ireland 
that rents have been high. We know 
that in England of late years rents have 
been largely reduced, in some cases by 
50 per cent; and many farms are on 
hand which the landlords find it impos- 
sible to let. The statement that in 
Ireland 22 per cent has been taken off 
the rents does not appear to me to be 
an argument bearing upon the ques- 
tion. The question we are now con- 
sidering is whether this Act is being 
fairly and honestly administered by the 
Government and the Commissioners; and 
I repeat what I said before, that after 
the appointments had been made by the 
Government upon their own responsi- 
bility, it would have been a breach of 
duty upon the part of Her Majesty’s 
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Ministers if they had interfered with 
the action of the Commissioners in any 
shape or form. There are only one 
or two other observations which occur 
to me in reference to the speeches which 
have been made by hon. members in the 
course of the debate. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Daly), in the 
very fair speech which he made, spoke 
upon a subject which is one of consider- 
able importance—namely, the adminis- 
tration of the law in the country. He 
told us that, in selecting jurors at 
the Cork Assizes, the Crown Solicitor 
directed particular jurors to stand aside 
because they were Roman Catholics. I 
am informed that the question of reli- 
gion had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of standing by. ier. Daty: Nor 
politics ?] Neither politics nor religion 
had anything to do with the selection of 
jurors. The object has always been to 
secure that jurors shall be free men, in 
a position to exercise their office and 
their duty unterrorized. 

Mr. DALY: Will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman explain how it was 
that the coincidence occurred of 11 
Catholic jurors being told to stand aside, 
one after another, while the first Pro- 
testant juror whose name was reached 
was selected ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): I am unable 
to state anything from my own personal 
knowledge as to the exact state of the 
facts ; but it may bethat there was alarge 
majority of Catholics summoned upon the 
jury. All that I can say is that, accord- 
ing tothe information given to me, neither 
religion nor politics had anything to do 
with the selection. Of course, there 
would be an enormous majority of Ca- 
tholics in the district. The hon. Member 
for New Ross (Mr. Redmond) has made 
an able speech, in the course of which 
he clearly indicated what are the wants 
and the aspirations of those whose views 
he represents. The hon. Member stated, 
what is certainly new to me, that the 
objects of the Land League have been 
totally misconceived ; for those objects 
have been not only to create a peasant 
proprietary, but to create a peasant pro- 
prietary by purchase, and by purchase at 
20 years’ valuation. 

Mr. REDMOND: I never stated that. 
I said the objects of the Land League 
were the abolition of landlordism, and 
the creation of a peasant proprietary by 
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purchase ; but I never said that that pur- 
chase was to be at 20 years’ valuation. 
But I said that such terms ought to be 
accepted by them if they were offered 
to them. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Purchase in 
any shape or form is certainly, to me, a 
novel idea in connection with the Land 
League. The hon. Member, in another 
part of his speech, complained that hun- 
dreds of thousands of tenants, at the 
time of the passing of the Act, were hope- 
lessly in arrear with their rent. Now, 
if hundreds of thousands of tenants were 
in arrear, where was the purchase money 
to come from? It certainly was not to 
come from the funds of the Land League, 
because the doctrine has all along been— 
‘Pay for what you want for yourself, 
your wives, and your families; but not 
one farthing is to go for the payment of 
rent.” The money sent from America 
was sent with an entirely different ob- 
ject. That object is expressed in the 
extract from Zhe Irish World read by my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, in which the writer describes 
the rapturous emotion with which he 
had learned that the banner of ‘no 
rent” had been unfurled. The idea 
had been all along to hold the harvest 
and hold the land; and the short, 
sharp, and decisive way of doing it 
was to pay norent. The hon. Member 
then stated that the outrages through- 
out the country which have occurred 
have been grossly exaggerated. It is 
quite possible that, in some instances, 
they may have been exaggerated. The 
hon. Gentleman has mentioned the case 
of a man named Donoghue, who had 
been a witness against certain persons 
on a charge of writing a threatening 
letter, and it turned out in the course of 
the investigation that he himself had 
fabricated letters of a similar nature. 
But what happened? The Crown has 
determined to prosecute this man, and he 
has been sent up for trial at the present 
moment. But is there no crime or out- 
rage in the country at this moment? Is 
it all an invention? Are the bodies of 
the two unfortunate men which were 
only the other day raised from the bottom 
of Lough Mask all a dream? Is the 
desperate tragedy brought to light at 
the Cork Assizes, where the house of a 
woman and her children was visited at 
dead of night by a body of armed ruf- 
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fians with blackened faces, and a little 
boy starting up in his bed and, recogniz- 
ing one of the men, said, ‘‘ Pat, I know 
you,” whereupon, in an instant, a shot 
was fired which took effect in the arm 
of this little child, who was almost killed 
—is all that an exaggeration, or pure 
invention? Are all the accounts of 
shooting and maiming, and murder 
which we read simply imagination ? 
There may be exaggeration; but far 
too many of the accounts we have 
seen and heard are not given upon 
mere surmise, or newspaper reports, 
but are based upon facts and evidence 
which cannot be mistaken. This is the 
state of things with which the Govern- 
ment have had todeal. It is a state 
of things which the Government have 
been dealing with to the best of their 
ability; and they have been loyally, 
honestly, and faithfully endeavouring to 
be fair, just, and calm in the adminis- 
tration of the powers intrusted to them. 
At the same time they have been deter- 
mined to enforce, with the strong arm of 
the law, the preservation of law and order 
in Ireland. The state of things, I am 
glad to say, is improving; the country 
is not now under the control of this con- 
spiracy to the same extent as it has been, 
and I venture to hope that ina short time, 
if the course of the Government and 
its motives remain unchanged, if they 
continue to act with an earnest desire on 
the one hand to preserve liberty, and on 
the other to preserve order, we shall 
again see a revival of those times of 
peace of which the hon. Member for New 
Ross has spoken. The hon. Member 
expressed an ardent aspiration that peace 
and happiness and mutual affection 
should exist between England and Ire- 
land—at some time, I suppose, when the 
curses which he predicted against my 
right hon. Friend may be forgotten. 
However that may be, I trust that we 
are entering upon better times and with 
better prospects ; and I believe, in the 
interest of the country, that the course 
which we have taken has been abso- 
lutely necessary, as well as in the 
interest of the misguided persons who 
might have been hurried into a position 
from which they could not otherwise 
have been extricated. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Plunket.) 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
before the Motion for adjourning the 
debate was agreed to, he wished, with 
the permission of the House, to read a 
telegram which he had just received 
from America from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). Hon. 
Members would remember the impres- 
sion produced upon the House by quo- 
tations given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland from 
certain speeches said to have been deli- 
vered by hishon. Friend. The telegram 
which he had received was dated Boston 
that day, and said— 

‘* Forster’s quotations utterly inaccurate. I 
am cancelling engagements, and returning 
forthwith to contradict Forster’s misrepresenta- 
tions.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am glad 
to hear that statement; but I may say 
that it was not Forster’s quotation at 
all; it was a quotation from United Jre- 
land. 

Mr. GRAY wished to say a few words 
with reference to the attack made by the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) on Mr. 
George Fottrell, whose friendship he 
(Mr. Gray) enjoyed, and to correct a 
misapprehension under which the noble 
Lord clearly laboured. He was satisfied 
that the noble Lord was incapable of 
making an ungenerous, much less an 
unjust, attack upon an absent man, espe- 
cially when that absent man was in the 
position, on account of a certain transac- 
tion which was the subject of a Corre- 
spondence laid upon the Table of the 
House, of having tendered his resigna- 
tion of a post which he had filled under 
the Government in connection with the 
Land Commission, and when the whole 
matter was still under investigation. He 
was sure that the noble Lord had no 
wish to misrepresent the facts or to pre- 
judice the case. The noble Lord assumed 
that Mr. Fottrell was the confidential 
solicitor to the Land League. Now, 
although he (Mr. Gray) was not, and 
never had been, connected with the Land 
League, he was able to state, as a matter 
of fact, that Mr. Fottrell was not, and 
never had been, confidential solicitor to 
the Land League. The only foundation 
for that charge—for it had been laid 
upon him in the nature of a charge— 
was that, being a gentleman of very con- 
siderable professional qualifications, he 
was employed by some persons in con- 
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nection with the transfer of certain pro- 
perty in a purely professional capacity. 
That transaction was, no doubt, the 
transfer of the property of the United 
Ireland newspaper. But Mr. Fottrell 
was simply employed to carry out a 
transfer of property, which it was per- 
fectly open for him to carry out in the 
same way as any other professional busi- 
ness. When the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock spoke of the matter, 
he (Mr. Gray) noticed that an extraordi- 
nary anxiety was manifested by the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant to ex- 
plain that he was not aware that Mr. 
Fottrell had acted in that capacity for 
the gentlemen who purchased that news- 
paper. He (Mr. Gray) could only inter- 
pret the anxiety of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to mean that a knowledge of the 
fact would have militated against Mr. 
Fottrell’s appointment if the Government 
had been aware of it. He wished, there- 
fore, to know if the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s disclaimer on the part of the 
Government was to be taken in that 
sense; and, whether he considered it 
any ground of accusation or condemna- 
tion against Mr. Fottrell that he had 
acceded to the request to carry out the 
transfer ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have no 
right, I believe, to speak again; but if 
the hon. Gentleman wishes it, I will 
explain that what passed between my- 
self and Mr. Fottrell was this. I asked 
him if he was connected with the Land 
League, and he said that he had been 
employed in one mercantile transaction 
in connection with it. I do not in the 
slightest degree blame Mr. Fottrell ; but 
if I had been informed that that one 
transaction was the purchase by Mr. 
Parnell, and Mr. Egan, and the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), of the newspaper called 
United Ireland, I should have inquired 
further into the matter before I sanc- 
tioned the appointment. 

Mr. GRAY said, that probably be- 
tween then and Monday the right hon. 
Gentleman would inquire whether any 
of the Law Officers of the Crown were 
concerned in the same transaction ? Did 
they assist professionally in the transfer 
or not, or were they consulted on the 
subject or not? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
certainly was not, nor, to my knowledge, 
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was any Law Officer of the Crown, in 
any manner concerned in the trans- 
action. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): And I did 
not. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was told that Mr. 
Fottrell never was the confidential legal 
adviser of the Land League, and that, 
with the exception of this one transac- 
tion, he never had any connection with 
that body. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had one 
question to put in regard to this trans- 
action concerning United Ireland. He 
wished to know if it did not take place 
at a time when United Ireland was re- 
garded by Her Majesty’s Government 
as a perfectly legitimate organ of opi- 
nion? It was rather a new and a curious 
doctrine that professional gentlemen 
were to be punished for the business 
they transacted in connection with their 
Profession. He confessed that he did 
not at all envy the feelings of those 
Members of that Profession who sat in 
silence and did not rise to repudiate the 
attempted interference with the profes- 
sional rights of members of their Pro- 
fession. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


mo OO 


PARLIAMENTARY SEATS VACATED 
BY BRIBERY.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, that 
his Motion involved a question of Privi- 
lege, which had precedence over all other 
Motions, and might be moved at any 
hour of the day or night. He was sure 
the House would not in any case wish 
that a new Writ should issue for a seat 
declared vacant on the ground of bribery 
without proper Notice. He therefore 
begged to move the first portion of the 
Motion standing in his name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That in all cases where the Seat of any 
Member has been declared void on the ground 
of Bribery, no Motion for the issue of a new 
Writ shall be made without two days’ previous 
Notice with the Votes, and that such Notice be 
considered before Orders of the Day and Notices 
of Motions.’’--(Mr. Thomas Collins.) 
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Mr. GORST wished to ask the hon. 
and learned Attorney General a question 
which, if not that evening, he would 
probably answer at an early period of 
the Session—namely, what were the in- 
tentions of the Government with refer- 
ence to Gloucester, Sandwich, and other 
boroughs which had been reported upon 
by the Commissioners? because if Her 
Majesty’s Government announced their 
intention of disfranchising them, he did 
not think any hon. Member would desire 
to move Writs for them, or in any way 
discuss the matter until the Govern- 
ment proposal was made. But if the 
Government did not propose any legis- 
lation on the subject, it would be the 
duty of any Member, zealous for the 
rights of the electors of the boroughs 
in question, to take the sense of the 
House as to whether new Writs should 
not issue ; because in every case in which 
representation was suspended it was in 
virtue of law passed by Parliament, and 
it was only in accordance with actual 
law so passed that the representation of 
any borough or place could be properly 
suspended which returned a Member to 
Parliament. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he quite agreed with 
his hon. and learned Friend opposite that 
it would not be right to disenfranchise 
any boroughs or places without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. With regard to the 
seven boroughs, legislation must un- 
doubtedly take place, and that very 
shortly ; and although the House would 
probably not wish him to enter into de- 
tails, he believed he should be doing all 
that his hon. and learned Friend required 
by stating that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
a Bill dealing with the boroughs in 
question. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have no 
difficulty in stating when it was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring in the Bill. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was not in a 
position to name the exact date at which 
the Bill would be introduced. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had one 
or two words to say upon the intimation 
of the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral with regard to the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill to deal 
with the seven boroughs. As far as he 
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was concerned, he felt it would be his 
duty to offer as much opposition as pos- 
sible to that Bill, not that he differed 
from the Government as to the propriety 
of putting down impure and corrupt 
practices at elections, but because he 
looked upon the revelations made with 
reference to the boroughs in question as 
an accidental illustration of the general 
condition of the electoral system of this 
country. There were, no doubt, 50 
boroughs concerning which similar re- 
velations might have been made, had 
not things been, so to speak, squared. 
While the present system prevailed—so 
long as the present expenditure in elec- 
tions continued, and £8,000 or £10,000 
was not regarded as an improper sum to 
be spent on those occasions—it would be 
impossible to draw the line between 
legitimate and illegitimate expenditure. 
The whole of the existing system was 
an encouragement to bribery; and 
he objected to making martyrs of the 
seven boroughs which, by pure accident 
only, had their shortcomings revealed to 
Parliament. 

Mr. WARTON asked the hon. and 
learned Attorney General whether it 
was the intention of the Government 
again to move for a Commission in the 
case of Wigan, which, he considered, 
had been somewhat unfairly treated ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) was understood to signify 
dissent. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


OXFORD, GLOUCESTER, AND SAND- 
WICH WRITS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. THOMAS COLLINS pointed out 
that the second part of the Motion, which 
he now begged to move, was consequen- 
tial upon the first. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That no Motion be made for a new Writ 
for the Cities of Oxford and Gloucester, or the 
Borough of Sandwich, without two days’ pre- 
vious Notice with the Votes, and that such 
Notice be considered before Orders of the Day 
or Notices of Motions.””—(Mr. Thomas Collins.) 


Mr. WARTON asked whether it was 
proposed to deal with the Cities of Can- 
terbury and Chester and the boroughs 
of Macclesfield and Boston in the same 
way as those boroughs named in the 
second Motion of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough ? 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that these places 
were included in the first Motion of the 
hon. Member as seats that had been de- 
clared void on the ground of bribery, 
and for that reason there could be no 
allusion to them in the second Motion 
of his hon. Friend. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


CORONERS JURIES VERDICTS 
(IRELAND). 


MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. SEXTON said, with reference to 
the Motion he was about to make, it 
was a matter of common knowledge that, 
especially during the last 12 months, 
serious conflicts had taken place in Ire- 
land between the people and the Oon- 
stabulary, which had resulted in the 
deaths of many persons. One of these, 
in which two men had been killed by the 
police, had occurred in his own county. 
He was not aware whether in any of 
these cases steps had been taken to put 
upon their trial those members of the 
Police Force against whom coroners’ 
juries had returned verdicts of wilful 
murder or manslaughter; but as these 
encounters would be made a matter of 
free inquiry during the present Session, 
he thought it would facilitate debate if 
Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sent to state the facts. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Return be made of Particulars of 
the Cases in which, since the present Govern- 
ment took Office, Coroners’ Juries in Ireland 
have returned verdicts of wilful murder or man- 
slaughter against members of the Constabul 
Force or other agents of the Executive, pew’ | 
Return to set forth what steps, if any, have 
been taken by the Executive in any of those 
cases to put the persons affected by the verdicts 
in question on their trial.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
with reference to the particular case 
mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), he had taken steps 
to quash the proceedings. In the other 
case, in which a coroner’s verdict had 
been returned against a member of the 
Constabulary Force, he believed a bill 
had been sent up, and that it was ignored 
by the Grand Jury. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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RAILWAYS (RATES AND FARES). 
APPOINTMENT AND NOMINATION OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the Charges of Railway Companies, 
and Canal Companies, and Railway and Canal 
Companies, for the conveyance of merchandize, 
minerals, agricultural produce, and parcels on 
Railways and Canals, into the Laws and other 
conditions affecting such charges, and into 
the working of the Railway Commission of 
1873; and to report as to any amendment of 
the Laws and practice affecting the said charges 
and the powers of the said Commission that 
may be desirable, and to inquire into the Pas- 
senger Fares charged by Railway Companies 
and report thereon.”—(Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee do consist of 
Twenty-seven Members.’’—( Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley.) 


Eart PEROY asked the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade whether the Members of the 
Committee were the same as had sat 
previously ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Identi- 
cally. 

Mr. DICKSON wished to point out 
that the North of Ireland was very 
much interested in this question, not- 
withstanding which, as far as he could 
see, no Irish Member representing that 
part of the country had been appointed 
upon the Committee from that side of the 
House. There was a considerable num- 
ber of railways there, and it appeared 
to him very desirable that the district 
should be duly represented. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Twenty-seven,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-nine,” —({ Ur. 
Dickson, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘ Twenty-seven ’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, he did not con- 
sider it necessary that the North of Ire- 
land should be represented on a non- 
political Committee by Members sitting 
in, or belonging to, any particular section 
of the House. He believed that Com- 
mitiees of this kind were quite non- 
political in their construction. More- 
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over, he begged to assure the hon. 
Member who had just spoken that the 
North of Ireland was already admirably 
represented by one of the ablest men 
from Ulster—namely, the hon. Member 
for Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland). 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
believed that, on re-consideration, the 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Dickson) 
would see that a Committee consisting 
of 27 Members was rather an unwieldy 
one; and he therefore hoped that, 
having regard to the complicated nature 
of the questions which had to be in- 
quired into, he would not press his 
Motion for the Committee to be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, as far as 
his knowledge went, the people of the 
North of Ireland were perfectly satisfied 
to leave their representation upon the 
Committee in the hands of the former 
Members. 

Mr. DICKSON said, in deference to 
the remarks of the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, he would ask leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee to consist of Twenty-seven Mem- 
bers:—Committee nominated of Mr. Barciay, 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. Boutron, Mr. Caine, Mr. 
Cartan, Lord Ranporpx Cuurcuitt, Mr. 
Cratc, Mr. Cross, Mr. Dituwyn, Sir Danrer 
Goocu, Mr. Grecory, Sir Batpwyn Lercu- 
ton, Mr. Lowrner, Mr. Monx, Mr. Samver 
Mortry, Mr. MutyHoittanp, Mr. W. Newzam 
Nicuotson, Mr. O’Sutiivan, Mr. Ricuarp 
Pacet, Mr. Josepn Pease, Mr. Pett, Mr. 
Puirrs, Mr. Samvetson, Mr. Sciater-Booru, 
Sir Henry Tyer, Sir Epwarp Warkry, and 
Mr. Evetyn Asuiry :—Power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Waven, Bill to amend 
the Copyhold Acts, and to promote the Enfran- 
chisement of Lands, of Copyhold, and Custom- 
ary Tenure, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wavueu, Mr. Grorce Howarp, Mr. Srarrorp 
Howarp, Mr. Arnswortn, and Mr. Frerouson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 58.] 


MARKETS REGULATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Warton, Bill for the 
Regulation of Markets, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Warron and Captain Ayumer. 

Bill presented,and read thefirst time. [Bill56.] 


Mr. Callan 
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SPIRITS IN BOND BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for the improvement of Spirits before 
being allowed out of Bond for Consumption. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. O’Sutrvan, Colonel Notan, 
Mr. Ricuarp Power, Mr. Repmonp, and Mr. 
Daty. 

Bill presented,and read thefirsttime. [Bill54.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘*to whom shall 
be referred all Petitions presented to the House, 
with the exception of such as relate to Private 
Bills; and that such Committee do classify and 
prepare abstracts of the same, in such form and 
manner as shall appear to them best suited to 
convey to the House all requisite information 
respecting their contents, and do report the 
same from time to time to the House; and that 
the reports of the Committee do set forth the 
number of signatures to each Petition only in 
respect to those signatures to which addresses 
are affixed :’’—And that such Committee have 
power to direct the printing im extenso of such 
Petitions, or of such parts of Petitions, as shall 
appear to require it :—And that such Committee 
have power to report their opinion and observa- 
tions thereupon to the House:—Committee 
nominated of Sir CHanves Foxrster, Mr. Richarp 
Power, Mr. O'Conor, Mr. M‘Lacan, Mr. 
CavenpisH Bentinck, Mr. Reoinatp YorkKg, 
Mr. Cuartes Datrympie, Viscount Newport, 
Mr. MuituHo.ianp, Marquess of Tavistock, 
Mr. Cuares Tennant, Marquess of Starroxp, 
Mr. Hansury - Tracy, Mr. Lowrner, and 
Colonel Diesy :—Three to be the quorum. 


FMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to amend the 
Law of Employers’ Liability, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Burt, Mr. Broapuvrst, Mr. 
Dick Perpprz, Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr, 
PassMokE Epwaxps, and Mr. Mactiver. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill57.] 


FREE LIBRARIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Horwoop, Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the Law relating to Free Libra- 
ries, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hopwoon, 
Mr. Brruey, and Mr. Stace. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill59.] 


MARRIAGE RITE| (EXTENSION OF HOURS) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. BLenneruassert, Bill to 
extend the Hours in which Marriages may be 
lawfully solemnised, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Buienneruassett, Mr. Monk, and Sir 
ARTHUR Otway. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill60.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 18th February, 1882. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE, 
in moving for various Returns in con- 
nection with the Land Commission, said, 
he felt he owed an extra apology to their 
Lordships for bringing this question 
before them, as there had been already 
a short discussion on the matter, and 
there was likely to be another at the 
end of the week; but as he saw that 
their Lordships’ time was not much 
occupied, and that there were few other 
occasions, unless when there were more 
able speakers to address them, he took 
advantage of the opportunity of the 
occasion of moving for some Papers to 
express to their Lordships and to the 
public some views with regard to the 
measure. He was told that some of 
these Returns had been granted, though, 
for some reason, they were not yet 
printed, and also that his Notice was 
informal. But as the rules under the 
Act required that the gentlemen ap- 
pointed as Sub-Commissioners should 
have a practical knowledge of the value 
of land in Ireland, their Lordships and 
the public had a right to know in what 
manner the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant had ascertained that they 

ossessed the necessary qualifications. 

f a fair rent was to be ascertained, 
it was desirable that the Sub-Com- 
missioners should possess a practical 
acquaintance with the value of land in 
Ireland ; but he thought that a practical 
knowledge of the value of the land of 
a whole country was a thing which it 
would be very difficult to attain, and he 
doubted whether one individual pos- 
sessed such an extensive knowledge. The 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
stated that he had had interviews with 
the Sub-Commissioners, but that he had 
given them no instructions, and that it 
would be highly improper for him to do 
so. But if the Chief Secretary tothe Lord 
Lieutenant gave them no instructions, 
it was the duty of the Chief Com- 
missioner to give them some. As 
Parliament refused to lay down any 
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basis of valuation, and no ‘iftstractions 
were given them, then thesé: gentlemen 
had to discharge their duties ‘according 
to their own fancy or caprice. As to 
their capabilities, he would not offer 
any criticism, because they would be 
tested probably before the Commission 
to be appointed—at least, some examina- 
tion would be made as to what basis 
they acted upon. He was of opinion— 
and the Lord Privy Seal admitted it the 
other night—that the Commissioners had 
no possible choice except to begin on 
the valuation which already existed. 
They must have taken as their starting 
point Griffith’s Valuation to ascertain 
what was a fair rent; but they should 
have considered under what circum- 
stances that valuation had been made, 
and the circumstances at the present 
time. There was no less than 60 per 
cent increase in value in the ordinary 
ype of the land, and that should 

e considered in fixing the fair rent. 
The valuation made by a glimpse at 
each holding, especially small tenants’ 
holdings, where generally not an acre 
had been dug or ploughed since the 
crop was taken out, only exposed the 
law to ridicule. The majority of cases 
before the Land Courts dealt.with small 
holdings of about 10 acres, divided 
into 10 fields; and it was impossible 
for the Commissioners to give the time 
necessary to go over each of these 
properly and make a satisfactory valua- 
tion. Again, it was quite unjust to take 
Griffith’s Valuation as the criterion of 
rent without remembering that it was 
made for taxation, not for rent; that 
Sir Richard Griffith based it on the 
price of agricultural produce at the time 
it was made; that the increase in value 
of all such produce was very large, and 
that he stated that a large percentage 
should be added in estimating rent. 
Besides, there were no railways at the 
time. Land near railways, near towns 
and villages where great fairs were held, 
had an artificial value, though, of course, 
in a much less degree than building 
land, and, save in considerabletowns, the 
Sub-Commissioners had ignored these 
circumstances. The standard, therefore, 
taken by the Sub-Commissioners for fair 
rents—namely, the Ordnance value less 
possible tenants’ improvements, ignor- 
ing all these circumstances, was, on the 
face of it, unjust and unfair. The noble 
Lord (Lord Carlingford) said the land- 
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lords, in many districts, were quite 
satisfied with the decisions of the 
Courts. Well, he supposed the rich 
landlords did not care to spend all their 
lives in litigation with their tenants in 
appealing to the higher Courts on points 
of law; and as to the poorer land- 
owners, he was sure their Lordships did 
not know the unfortunate position they 
were in. Many of them were unable to 
appear before the Court on account of 
the expense, which averaged £10, includ- 
ing valuation and costs. The Government 
could hardly expect, where all the cir- 
cumstances were considered, to secure the 
confidence of the Irish landlords or their 
friends ; and they could hardly be aware 
of the number of men, women, and 
children — law-abiding people, against 
whose character nothing could be said— 
who would be utterly ruined by the 
unfortunate measure, carried out as it 
was likely to be, judging by precedent 
and examples. A few words as to 
valuing land on the ‘“‘live and thrive” 
principle. The Lord Privy Seal ignored 
this; the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
accepted it. If it was the duty of 
Government to see that every subject 
could live and thrive, it was a Herculean 
task. There were said to be 250,000 
people in this Metropolis who rose 
every morning not knowing where they 
could get their breakfast. Here was 
awed of employment for the Home 

ecretary. But in this theory the 
fallacy, so far as regarded the small 
tenant in Ireland, lay in the fact that 
he did not live or depend on his holding 
of land. Commonly he was a migratory 
labourer ; half his time was spent work- 
ing in Great Britain, and he commonly 
returned to Ireland with from £10 to 
£20 in his pocket. If the ‘live and 
thrive ” theory was to prevail, the Com- 
missioners would have to consider all 
the ways and means of the tenant in 
order to assess a fair rent. He believed 
that on the ‘‘ live and thrive” principle, 
in ordinary years, a small holder in Ire- 
land was better off than an under-gar- 
dener in Kensington Gardens. ‘The 
latter earned 21s. a-week, out of which 
he had to pay 6s. 6d. a-week for his lodg- 
ing; while the small tenant in Ireland 
had generally a three-roomed house, and 
seven acres of land and free turbary 
for. about 2s. 6d. a-week. He had 
a Question on the Paper—namely, to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
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the gentleman who now holds the 
appointment of Solicitor to the Land 
Commission in Ireland was previously 
Solicitor of the Land Ligue? Report 
said that the Solicitor to the Land Com- 
mission had resigned; but he did not 
know whether that was so or not. He 
did not wish to speak disrespectfully 
of any member of the Commission ; but 
he asserted that if Mr. Fottrell really 
had been the solicitor usually em- 
ployed by the managers of the 
Land League, he was not a proper 
person to make Solicitor to the Land 
Court. With respect to the unlucky 
pamphlet entitled Mow to become the 
Owner of your Farm, it seemed strange 
that Mr. Godley should have sanctioned 
its issue and yet have remained unaware 
of its contents. Mr. Godley was con- 
sidered an excellent business man; but 
excellent men of business were not in 
the habit of tendering their sanction 
to the circulation of documents without 
knowing what those documents con- 
tained. It was said that the pamphlet 
was published without the approbation 
of the high officials. Justice O’ Hagan 
must have had some idea that the 
pamphlet was to be issued. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD said, Justice 
O’Hagan had stated that he was un- 
aware of the publication of the pam- 

hlet. 

4 Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, he did not doubt the honour of 
Justice O'Hagan; but there was every 
reason to believe that his Lordship knew 
something about the matter. The whole 
story was very remarkable, and was not 
rendered less so by the official explana- 
tions. Indeed, it was not easy to 
avoid the suspicion that Mr. Fottrell 
had been made the scapegoat for 
the sins of his superiors. All things 
considered, he could not imayine that 
the Government expected the land- 
lords to repose much confidence in the 
Land Court. Perhaps they did not 
know how many owners of property in 
Ireland had been utterly ruined by the 
administration of their Act. And not 
only the interested opponents and vic- 
tims of the measure, but also dispas- 
sionate critics at home and abroad, had 
condemned its principles and its pro- 
bable effect. The French Zemps, for 
instance, regarded the Act as a socialistic 
measure of spoliation and expropriation, 
and a step towards the equalization of 
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property. Lord Derby, one of the 
ablest of the English critics of the 
Act, after clearly demonstrating that all 
the remedial measures passed had been 
concessions extorted by agrarian vio- 
lence and crime, had said that the 
only reason for his vote in its favour 
was his expectation that it might pre- 
vent the alienation of the Northern 
Irish from English rule. In his speech 
at Liverpool, however, Lord Derby had 
asked what the Irish landowners would 
do if they were left face to face with the 
Irish people. That was much the same 
as to ask what would happen to Lon- 
doners if the police were suddenly with- 
drawn. It seemed to him that the pos- 
sible abdication of its duties by the Go- 
vernment was a very singular argument 
for a remedial measure. The situation 
of affairs which followed the passing of 
the Land Act was this. Mr. Parnell was 
aware that if he did not make violent 
speeches the American subscriptions 
would fall off; and as the Govern- 
ment was able, under the Coercion 
Bill, to prevent him stopping the ope- 
ration of the Act, he seized the oppor- 
tunity of being made a martyr, with 
the prospect of being ready for action 
when the Coercion Act had lapsed. The 
same course was taken in 1870, when 
the Land Act was accompanied by coer- 
cive laws in some respects more strin- 
gent than the present Act. Then crime 
increased as coercion diminished ; and, 
no doubt, this experience would be re- 
peated, as the Prime Minister would 
again have to bid for the Irish vote. 
The Premier was eager to establish 
local government in Ireland, and to 
consider how a separate Parliament 
could be established with safety to Im- 
perial interests. What was to be the 
result for the unfortunate people of Ire- 
land? He predicted that the result of 
measures of this description would be 
the delivery of Ireland up to a state of 
violence and anarchy such as rarely or 
ever existed, he supposed, since the 
great French Revolution. Even now 
there would have been an absolute dis- 
solution of society if it had not been for 
the Coercion Act and the Army. When 
the Ooercion Act expired, the Land 
League would re-assert itself, and an- 
archy and bloodshed would pursue their 
course unchecked. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving for the Returns of 
which he had given Notice. 


VOL. COLXYI. [rump sEnuzs.] 
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Moved, That there be laid. before this 
House— 

‘*A Return of names of Sub-Commissioners 
appointed under Land Act (Ireland), 1881; 
with explanation in each case of what means 
were taken by the Lord Lieutenant to ascertain 
that the person appointed possessed ‘a practical 
acquaintance with the value of land in Ireland,’ 
as required by 16th section of General Rules 
and Orders made in accordance with section 50. 
of said Act: 

** Also, A Return showing in what cases 
Commissioners or Sub-Commissioners under- 
Irish Land Act, 1881, have availed themselves 
of the power contained in clause 37, section 6, 
and also in clause 48, section 4, of said Act, of 
directing an independent valuer to report, &c. 
as to value of holding: 

“A Return of all cases tried before Commis- 
sioners or Sub-Commissioners under Irish Land 
Act of 1881 settling fair rent ; showing the old 
rent, the Ordnance value, the acreage, and 
judicial rent of each holding ; showing separately 
all cases adjudicated on at each sitting of Sub- 
Commissioners or Assistant Barrister in each 
town; also the time (if any) spent by Sub- 
Commissioners or Sub-Commissioner in such 
locality during such sitting in visiting in person 
the holdings, as contemplated in 20th Rule 
made by Commissioners under 50th clause of 
Irish Land Act: 

“Also, A Statement of the profession or 
occupation followed by Sub - Commissioners 
during twelve months previous to their appoint- 
ment.’’—(The Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD said, he did 
not complain of the Returns being moved 
for, although the noble Lord appeared 
to have anticipated that he would do so. 
Nor did he complain of the statement 
of the noble Lord’s views on a variety 
of Irish topics, beyond saying that the 
noble Lord had not given the slightest 
hint that such a statement was to be 
made, or that there would be anything 
more than a formal Motion for unop- 
posed Returns. Their Lordships would 
agree with him that it would be more con- 
venient that he should reserve anything 
he had to say about the working of the 
Irish Land Act until the subject was 
brought forward in a more regular way, 
as it would be ina day or two. This 
course would be the more convenient, 
as the noble Lord had, besides com- 
menting on some observations he made 
last week, devoted a large part of his 
speech to criticizing the views of the 
Earl of Derby, who was not present. 
Therefore, with all respect for the noble 
Lord, he would confine himself to the 
matter of the Returns. An important 
portion of them had been already laid 
on the Table, and would soon be in 
their Lordships’ hands. These were 
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the Returns relating to the cases tried. 
The information asked for in the first 
part of the Motion was hardly subject- 
matter for a Return. No doubt the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would be 
prepared to explain that he made pri- 
vate inquiries in the ordinary way to 
satisfy himself as to the knowledge 
and qualifications of the gentlemen ap- 
pointed; but that was not information 
that could be embodied in the cclumns 
of a Return. With that exception, he 
should be glad to give the information 
asked for. As a portion of it had been 
already supplied, he would amend the 
form of the Return, so as to make it de- 
scribe the supplementary information to 
be granted. As to the noble Lord’s Ques- 
tion, he informed the House the other 
day that Mr. Fottrell, the Solicitor to 
the Land Commission, had sent in his 
resignation, and it had been accepted 
by the Commission, so that he was no 
longer Solicitor to the Commission ; but 
the reply to the present Question was 
that he had not previously been the 
Solicitor to the Land League. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Upon no occasion the Solicitor for the 
Land League. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD said, that he 
had made inquiry with regard to the 
statement that had appeared in the 
newspapers, and found that Mr. Fottrell 
was, upon one occasion, employed by 
Mr. Parnell and some other persons in 
connection with the purchase of a news- 
paper which subsequently became United 
treland; but that fact was not known 
when he was appointed Solicitor to the 
Land Commission. If what the noble 
Lord said meant anything, it meant that 
the Government and their Lordships 
were not to believe Mr. Godley, the 
Secretary of the Land Commission, on 
his word, or Mr. Justice O’Hagan on 
his word. The noble Lord said he had 
no doubt that Mr. Justice O’Hagan was 
an honourable man. What the noble 
Lord’s idea of an honourable man was 
he did not know; but he left it to the 
noble Lord to reconcile those two state- 
ments. It appeared to him that the 
noble Lord was determined not to be- 
lieve the assertion upon his word of this 
honourable man. The Government had 
not the slightest shadow of doubt as to 
the absolute and literal truth of the 
statements made by the Land Commis- 
sioners and by Mr. Godley as to their 
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entire ignorance of the contents of the 
pamphlet when it was issued, and as to 
the truth of the assertion that the moment 
they discovered the nature of its contents 
they stopped its further issue. In the 
great pressure of work it was possible 
that a mistake might be committed by 
the most honourable and the most effi- 
cient public servants, among whom Mr. 
Godley must be reckoned. Mr. Godley 
had tendered his resignation; but the 
Land Commission did not deem it their 
duty to accept it. 

Lorpv DUNSANY said, he was glad 
to hear that Mr. Fottrell was no 
longer connected with the Land Com- 
mission, because, from the information 
which had reached him, there was reason 
to suppose that he was himself the author 
of the letters on which the pamphlet was 
founded ; and, assuming this, its own 
internal evidence showed that the writer 
was deeply imbued with the principles of 
the Land League. He did not speak with 
any personal feeling against Mr. Fottrell. 
He was very glad, in one sense, that the 
circumstance had occurred, because it had 
led to the lifting up of one corner of the 
curtain, and had allowed them to have a 
little peep into the Land Court. They 
had a glimpse of a full-length portrait 
of the Land Oourt Solicitor. His features 
were not pleasant; and he hoped they 
would have, at some future time, full- 
length portraits of the Judges to whom 
Her Majesty’s Government had com- 
mitted the property of all the landlords 
of Ireland. It was necessary that the 
officers of such a Court should be persons 
of the utmost impartiality. Whether 
Mr. Fottrell was connected with the 
Land League or not, the Land Court 
had been circulating for six weeks a 
seditious and most objectionable pam- 
phlet. Naturally enough, they looked to 
the Prime Minister for an explanation 
of the publication of that parsphlet; and 
what was that explanation Simply 
that there had been a miscarriage of a 
most remarkable character. Now, it 
seemed to him that, from Mr. Fottrell’s 
known political proclivities, the Govern- 
ment might have expected something to 
happen of a remarkable character. The 
idea of a miscarriage was something 
premature, and possibly Mr. Gladstone 
thought the appearance of this pamphlet 
was premature. He knew nothing about 
that; but it appeared to him that the 
miscarriage was a breach of the 11th 
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Commandment—“‘ Thou shalt not be 
found out. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, he thought 
the explanation given by Her Majesty’s 
Government was far from satisfactory. 
It appeared to him that they should 
have marked their indignation by the 
summary dismissal of Mr. Fottrell, and 
should not have allowed him to resign. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
Government had nothing to do with the 
appointment. 

ARL FORTESOUE: Am I to under- 
stand that it is in the gift of the Court ? 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Yes. 

Eart FORTESOCUE went on to re- 
mark that, in his opinion, the Land 
Court was dealing with the case in a 
spirit of extraordinary tenderness. He 
had not read the pamphlet ; but if it was 
such as had been described by Members 
of the Government, such an abuse as its 
circulation, in the name of the Commis- 
sioners, was not calculated to enhance 
the opinion which would be entertained 
in the country of the impartiality of the 
Land Court. In regard to Mr. Godley, 
he might be a valuable officer; but 
what had happened would, he believed, 
very seriously shake the public con- 
fidence in Mr. Godley’s fitness for his 
place, inasmuch as, after serving some 
months with him in the same Office, he 
had relied on a partizan like Mr. Fottrell, 
and had blindly endorsed his reeommen- 
dation. As to the Sub-Commissioners, 
from what he had learnt publicly and 
privately, he believed that, in spite of 
the Government’s grand professions of 
impartiality, the appointments of several 
of them were neither better nor worse 
than the political appointments made for 
many years by successive Governments 
in Ireland. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he hoped the 
Government would give their Lordships 
some information as to the amount of 
time which would be required for de- 
ciding all the cases which had been pre- 
sented to the Land Commissioners. It 
had been stated that, at the present 
rate of progress observed, decisions on 
those various cases could not be given 
within the present century. It would 
be interesting to hear whether the Go- 
vernment had made any calculation on 
that point. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD said, that it 
would be quite impossible for him to 
give the noble Earl any satisfactory 
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answer on that point. Such a question 
was not to be answered by a mere arith- 
metical calculation, as the result would 
depend upon facts which no one could 
predict with certainty. But it might 
relieve the noble Earl’s mind to say that 
the number of cases settled voluntarily 
out of Court was very large, and was 
increasing daily. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, there is more reason for sur- 
prise at what the noble Lord the Lord 
Privy Seal has not told us than at what 
he has told us. I was very much struck 
that the noble Lord passed without ob- 
servation an important statement made 
by my noble and gallant Friend behind 
me (Lord Dunsany), to the effect that 
these letters, which were boiled down 
into the form of a pamphlet and circu- 
lated throughout Ireland, were actually 
written by Mr. Fottrell. I do not know 
whether that is so or not; but probably 
my noble and gallant Friend would be 
well informed on the subject, and would 
not speak without authority. Butif the 
Government admit that by silence, it 
certainly throws a new light upon Mr. 
Godley’s assent to the publication. But, 
in any case, whether Mr. Fottrell was 
the original author or not, or had any- 
thing to do with the concoction of this 
pamphlet or not, the Government must 
have known that he was strongly imbued 
with the principles of the Land League ; 
and they hardly seem to take a suffi- 
ciently grave view of the character of 
Mr. Godley’s action in the matter. They 
seem to think that if they once establish 
that he knew nothing about it they have 
achieved a greattriumph. But I would 
really rather that Mr. Godley had known 
something about it. It seems to me so 
tremendous a thing that in the adminis- 
tration of a law affecting the future 
happiness of Ireland for generations 
the Secretary of a Commission should 
circulate a Circular which purports 
to be a statement of the views of the 
Land Commission upon the most vital 
points, not only without reading it, but 
without having the slightest idea of 
what it contained. It seems to me only 
part of the strange and mysterious in- 
advertence with which it has been the 
fate of the Government to be attended 
in all their dealings with Ireland. I 
had rather, I say, that Mr. Godley had 
known something of the matter, because, 
whatever -his personal opinions were, 
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similar conduct might be prevented for 
the future by adequate care. I confess 
that I should hear with some satisfaction 
that some graver notice had been taken 
than a mere refusal to receive Mr. 
Godley’s resignation on account of this 
very serious neglect, or more than 
neglect, on his part. Whether Mr. 
Fottrell was the author of these letters 
or not, Mr. Godley must have had a very 
shrewd idea of what his proclivities 
were, and either he must have been in- 
conceivably careless, or had an impres- 
sion that his superiors would view 
without distate his adopting that side of 
the controversy in Ireland. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
must point out the inconvenience of 
what has happened this evening. There 
is a very important Notice on the Paper 
about the administration of the Land 
Act, upon which there is very likely to 
be a long debate, and now a number of 
questions are asked on the subject. The 
noble Earl below the Gangway (Earl 
Fortescue) has rushed to the front at 
once—as he is apt to do—and con- 
demned the Land Commission without 
having read the pamphlet in question. 

Earu FORTESO E: I heard of it 
from the Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Earl 
has not read the pamphlet; he does not 
seem to have read the Papers pre- 
sented to the House; and he did not 
know whether it was for the Govern- 
ment or the Land Commission to take 
action against the Solicitor, yet he im- 
mediately condemned the Government 
for not taking immediate action. Before 
there had been time to take action 
Mr. Fottrell had sent in his resignation, 
which was accepted. I have at this mo- 
ment information which I think has a 
great bearing upon the appointment of 
that gentleman ; but I prefer waiting 
till Friday to give it. With regard 
to what the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) has said, I quite 
agree that it was certainly wrong for the 
Secretary to sanction the publication of 
any document without having made 
himself master of it. But I have been 
connected with official life for many 
years and it is idle to pretend that the 

ead of an Office is never to accept the 
—— of a trusted subordinate on a 
ong document which has not had time 
to master. Will the noble Marquess 
say that he has never shown such confi- 
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dence? Ocertainly, Mr. Godley has been 
a singularly diligent public servant, by 
the concurrent evidence of all who have 
known him. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That there be laid before 
this House— 


Return of names of Assistant Commissioners 
appointed under The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881: 

Also, Return showing in what cases the Com- 
missioners or Assistant Commissioners under 
the Act have availed themselves of the power 
contained in clause 37, sub-section 6, and also 
in clause 48, sub-section 4, of the Act, of 
directing an independent valuer to report, &c. 
as to value of holding: 

Also, Return of the time spent by each Sub- 
Commission at each town where sittings were 
held, stating how much of such time was spent 
in court and how much in visiting holdings, in 
accordance with rule 20 of the Irish Land Com- 
mission : 

Also, Statement of the profession or occupa- 
tion followed by Sub-Commissioners during 
twelve months previous to their appointment. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 13th February, 1882. 


MINUTES.] — New Wair Issuzp— For the 
County of Meath, v. Alexander Martin Sulli- 
van, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Sranpine Commrrrez—Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms (House of Co inted 
and nominated. 

Pusic Brrts—Leave—Sunday Closing (Wales) 
Act (1881) Amendment, negatived. 

Ordered — First Reading — Municipal Corpora- 
tions [61]; Vagrancy * [62]; Local Govern- 
ment (Boundaries) [63]; Contagious Diseases 
Acts Repeal * (64); Vice Royalty (Ireland) * 
fee) Agricultural Labourers (Lreland) * [66]; 

ithe Rent-charge * [67]. 
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QUESTIONS. 
— oO Oia 
FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND)—COUNTY CLARE. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Seeretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been 





called to the inadequate protection 
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afforded to the lives, canoes, and gear of 
the sea fishermen of the county Clare, 
owing to the small number and unim- 
proved state of the creeks and jetties on 
that dangerous coast ; and, whether it is 
their intention to propose a vote ade- 
quate for the purpose of remedying the 
existing deficiencies ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
My hon. Friend will remember that the 
special grant of £45,000 for fishery 
piers was made only on condition of the 
cessation of the ordinary grants. Not- 
withstanding this, a sum of nearly 
£17,000 has been inserted in the forth- 
coming Estimates for fishery piers and 
harbours to which grants have been pro- 
mised, the regular annual grant being 
only £5,000. When the time comes for 
renewing the annual grants, the claims 
of the County Clare Fisheries will be 
considered, together with those of 
others; but I am unable to promise 
special consideration for any single dis- 
trict as distinguished from others. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—OFFICERS OF 
MILITIA—UNIFORMS. 


Eart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he can make 
any allowance to officers of Militia to 
enable them to meet the expense conse- 
quent upon the assimilation of their uni- 
form to that of the Line, in accordance 
with the hape he expressed last Session 
that he should be able to do so? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes; we have 
arranged to make an allowance of £25 
to Militia officers whose regiments have 
been converted into Rifles from ordinary 
Infantry, and vice versd; and I hope that 
this will be quite satisfactory. 


CENTRAL ASIA—CONVENTION BE- 
TWEEN PERSIA AND ENGLAND. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 


Table of the House the draft of a Con- 


vention with Persia, approved by Her 
Majesty’s late Government, to which 
reference is made in the letter from the 
Government of India, signed by Lord 
Lytton, and dated 7th January 1880, 
in the following terms :— 

“Whereby Persia will be provisionally per- 
mitted to occupy Herat under sufficient guaran- 
tees for her good administration of it, and for 





her adequate protection of British and Indian 
interests at that point, and with a special reser- 
vation of our right to occupy the place with 
British forces in certain eventualities ?”’ 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: It 
would not be convenient, nor is it usual, 
to lay on the Table confidential docu- 
ments such as that referred to in the 
hon. Member’s Question. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL DELIVERY IN 
CUMBERLAND. 

Mr. WYNDHAM asked the Post- 

master General, Whether it was his in- 

tention to give effect to any scheme for a 


| better Postal Delivery throughout rural 


districts of Cumberland ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he had 
not heard any complaint on the subject. 
If the hon. Member would direct his at- 
tention to any cases in which improve- 
ment were needed he would considerthem. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—PRI- 
SONERS UNDER THE ACT. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If it is true that prisoners de- 
tained under the Coercion Act in Naas 
Gaol are forbidden to shake hands with 
their visitors; whether Naas is the only 
Gaol in Ireland in which this rule 
exists; whether this rule has been made 
by directions of the Prisons Board, or 
by the authority of the governor; and, 
whether he will at once direct that it be 
no longer enforced ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In reply to 
the Question of the hon. Member, I 
may say that I had not heard of the 
rule he has mentioned. I have made 
inquiries, and I find that it is the case 
in Naas Gaol that prisoners are not per- 
mitted to shake hands but with their 
immediate relatives, and that at no 
other prison does the same rule exist. 
The rule appears to have been made 
under the direction of the Prisons Board 
in consequence of some abuse of the 
privilege. My own opinion is that the 
exceptional rule should not exist, and I 
will communicate with the Prisons Board 


on the subject. 

Mx. REDMOND further asked, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that Mr. Edward J. 
Hoare, at present detained under the 
Coercion Act in Naas Gaol, has been 
refused permission to see his own 
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medical attendant, although suffering 
from valvular disease of the heart; 
and, if so, upon what grounds such a 
refusal was made ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that Mr. Hoare had not been refused 
ae to see his medical attendant ; 

ut the surgeon of Naas Gaol having 
stated that he was not in danger, and 
that he considered a consultation un- 
necessary, no other medical gentleman 
had been called in. He had since 
further certified that there had been 
a considerable improvement in Mr. 
Hoare’s. health. 

Mr. REDMOND also asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
called to complaints made by Mr. P. J. 
Gordon, a prisoner in Mountjoy Prison, 
Dublin, as to his treatment by the 
medical attendant, Dr. Young; whether 
it is true that Mr. Gordon’s leg was 
broken shortly before his term of impri- 
sonment commenced, that he is still 
unable to walk except with the aid of 
crutches, and that he has been refused 
bandages and liniment by the medical 
attendant, who has declined to prescribe 
for him in any way; and, whether he 
will cause an investigation to be made 
into this matter ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
it was true that this prisoner’s leg had 
been broken; but it was not the fact 
that he had been refused bandages and 
liniment by the medical attendant. On 
the contrary, he had been supplied with 
them, and had been treated in every 
way properly, and allowed every consi- 
deration which the circumstances of the 
case demanded. 


Police Superannuation 


LAND LOANS (IRELAND)—LAND ACT 
(IRELAND), 1881—SEC. 31. 

Cotone, COLTHURST asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether it is his intention to modify 
the conditions under which loans for 
land improvement can be obtained by 
occupiers of land in Ireland so as to 
enable a less sum than £100 to be 
borrowed, and also to enable holders 
rated under £20 to obtain loans ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the 3lst section of the Land Act, 
which, for the first time, authorizes 
advances from the Exchequer to occu- 
piers on the security of their holdings, 
requires the Treasury to be satisfied 


Mr. Redmond 
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with the security for re-payment. The 
rules for giving effect to its provisions 
have been framed by the Treasury with 
great care, in order to secure, as far as 
possible, the success of an experiment 
to which the Government attaches great 
importance. With this object it was 
decided to adopt, in the first instance, 
the minimum of £100, as fixed by law, 
for similar advances to owners; but 
in consideration of the smaller value 
afforded by the security of the holding, 
it was deemed necessary to limit the 
advance to five times the annual value 
of the holding, as compared with seven 
times, which is the legal limit of an 
advance upon security of the fee simple. 
Should experience prove that it is pos- 
sible effectually to provide against the 
difficulties and dangers to which these 
advances are undoubtedly exposed, while 
securing the important results for which 
Parliament authorized them, the limits 
which have been adopted experimentally 
may hereafter be altered. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON, 1854—THE 
FORTUNE BAY FISHERY DISPUTE. 


Smr HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether negotiations are going 
on for the settlement of the Fortune 
Bay, Newfoundland, Fishery question ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires was in- 
structed to request the United States 
Government to favour Her Majesty’s 
Government with any suggestions they 
might have to offer with a view to 
avoid the recurrence of disputes between 
British and American fishermen similar 
to those which occurred at Fortune 
Bay; but no reply has yet been received 
from the United States Government. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION (GREAT 
BRITAIN)—LEGISLATION. 


Coroner ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he intends to introduce 
a Bill during the present Session pro- 
viding a system of Superannuation for 
the Police in Great Britain ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir. A scheme has been prepared, and 
I hope to introduce this ection a Bill 
founded upon it providing for superan- 
nuation for the police of Great Britain. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE “ FREE- 
THINKER.” 


Mr. REDMONDasked the Secretary of 
State forthe Home Department, Whether 
the Government have power by Law to 
seize and summarily suppress newspapers 
which they consider pernicious to public 
morals; and, if so, why that power is 
not exercised in the case of the ‘‘ Free- 
thinker ’’ and other papers of that nature 
now published and circulated in England? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
stated the other day the reasons why I 
did not consider it would be wise to pro- 
ceed at present in this matter. 

Mr. REDMOND: I would ask whether 
the Government has the power to seize 
and suppress such papers 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT : That 
is a legal question, on which it would 
not be at all discreet that I should give 
an opinion. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—RETURN 
OF EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table a Return showing the expendi- 
ture incurred on account of the adminis- 
tration of the Protection of Person and 
Property Act, on account of additional 
constabulary, and on account of the 
movements of constabulary, extra pay 
and allowances to constabulary, and on 
account of the movements of troops, 
extra pay and allowances to soldiers in 
connection with the enforcement of the 
Law, and with the protection of life and 
property in Ireland ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
It would be very difficult to give an 
accurate Return of the expenditure re- 
ferred to in the Question, and impossible 
to do so until the close of the financial 
year. I shall have to present at a very 
early date a Supplementary Estimate for 
the Irish Constabulary; and it will be 
the duty of the Government to give, 
during the discussion upon that Vote, any 
information in their power. 

Loxpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Will the noble Lord lay on the Table, at 
the close of the financial year, a Return 
of these particulars ? 

Lorpv FREDERIOK CAVENDISH 
said, that he did not believe such a Re- 
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turn could be accurately prepared, cer- 
tainly not until after the close of the 
financial year. The best information in 
the possession of the Government would 
be given when the Supplementary Vote 
was before the House. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Will the noble Lord show by a Return 
the extra money that has been spent in 
Ireland upon these Services last year 
over former years? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The noble Lord will find all the informa- 
tion he requires in the Estimates. 

Mr. GORST: Will the noble Lord 
state whether he proposes to give to the 
House, on the discussion of the Supple- 
mentary Estimate for the Irish Con- 
stabulary, a statement including the in- 
formation as to the Naval and Military 
expenditure ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
I will obtain what information I can 
from the War Office, so as to be able to 
give it to the hon. and learned Member 
during the discussion upon the Vote. 


IRELAND— THE DUBLIN METROPO- 
LITAN POLICE—RETURN OF FINES 
AND PENALTIES. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House, a Return showing the number 
of fines and reductions inflicted upon the 
rank and file of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, with a statement of the offences 
for which they were made and imposed ; 
and, whether he will include in such 
Return the fund to which such fines and 
reductions in pay have been allocated ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER declined to 
grant the Return asked by the right hon. 
Member, as it related entirely to matters 
of detail and discipline connected with 
the force which it was not desirable to 
publish. With regard to the second 
part of the Question, he should in- 
quire. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
CONVENTION WITH THE BOERS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the consent of Her Majesty, as Suzerain 
of the Transvaal, was obtained by the 
Transvaal Government before a Boer 
force with three guns crossed the 
Convention Boundary and made war 
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Chief Montsioa ; and, if not, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government now see in 
this circumstance any reason to qualify 
their anticipations of the advantageous 
working of the Convention ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Question of 
the hon. and learned Member proceeds 
upon an erroneous assumption of the 
facts. The Transvaal Government did 
not obtain the consent of the Suzerain 
before a Boer force crossed the Frontier, 
because, our information leads us to be- 
lieve, they tried what they could to pre- 
vent what has happened. On Friday, in 
answer to the hon. Member (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler), I said we had no official infor- 
mation respecting the fighting reported 
in Reuter’s telegram ; but I thought it 
was probably a continuation of the feud 
that has for some time been waged 
between Moshette and Montsioa, two 
Native Chiefs. Intelligence since re- 
ceived entirely confirms that opinion. 
These two Chiefs, whose head kraals 
are outside the Transvaal Frontier, have 
been for some time at war; and as far 
back as October the Transvaal Govern- 
ment issued a Proclamation forbidding 
their subjects to take part in the hostili- 
ties. General Joubert himself visited 
the Frontier, and placed men along it to 
enforce the Proclamation. Nevertheless, 
in November, Moshette had enlisted 
Boer auxiliaries, and when Montsioa 
attacked him some of these auxiliaries 
were killed. What happened in Janu- 
ary was apparently the return attack, 
the Boer auxiliaries this time aiding 
Moshette to defeat Montsioa. The Re- 
sident at Pretoria has been instructed, 
through the High Commissioner, to ex- 
press to the Transvaal Government the 
expectation that they will take effectual 
steps to maintain the neutrality of Trans- 
vaal territory, and to prevent Trans- 
vaal burghers from encroaching on Na- 
tive territories beyond the Frontier. 

Mr. GORST: I wish to ask whether 
the Chief now called Montsioa is the 
same Chief upon whom the Boers made 
war last year in order to punish him for 
his fidelity to the British during the 
Transvaal War? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The same Chief 
was attacked last year, not by the Boers, 
but by Moshette with Boer auxiliaries. 

Mr. GORST: Is Montsioa the same 
Chief with respect to whom an ultimatum 
was sent to the Transvaal Leaders last 
year by Sir Evelyn Wood ? 


Mr. Gorst 
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Mr. COURTNEY: Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will give Notice 
of the Question. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST, 


Mr. MONK asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, by legisla- 
tion or otherwise, to remove the difficul- 
ties which have arisen in the introduc- 
tion of the parcels post in this Country ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I believe such great 
advantages would result from the estab- 
lishment of a parcel post, that I can 
assure my hon. Friend that it is a great 
disappointment to me that we have not 
been able as yet to introduce such a 
post. During the last Session I had 
hoped that arrangements might have 
been adopted which would have enabled 
a parcel post to be almost immediately 
established. During the Recess the 
subject was again carefully considered 
by the Post Office; and I hope in the 
course of a week or two to submit to 
the Treasury certain proposals which 
may form the basis of fresh negotiations 
with the Railway Companies. If an 
arrangement is arrived at with the Rail- 
way Companies, it will be necessary to 
introduce a Bill to give it effect; and I 
can assure my hon. Friend that every 
effort shall be made to bring the Bill 
before the House as soon as possible. 


METROPOLIS — HYDE PARK— THE 
RANGER’S RESIDENCE. 


Sir HARRY VERNEY asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the house, premises, and land in Hyde 
Park, occupied by the late Deputy 
Ranger, are to be thrown open to the 
Park and appropriated to the public ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I commu- 
nicated through the Press, a few days 
ago, that His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge had obtained the permis- 
sion of the Queen to throw open for the 
use of the public the field and paddock 
attached to the Ranger’s Lodge in Hyde 
Park. As the matter is entirely within 
the right of His Royal Highness, re- 
served by the Act of Parliament which 
vests the Park in the Commissioner of 
Works, I am sure the House will 
appreciate this act of liberality and 
consideration for the interest of the 
public. 
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THE VATICAN—DIPLOMATIC INTER- 
COURSE—MR. ERRINGTON. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther any communications have taken 
place with the Papal See for arranging 
the terms on which the Pope intends 
to create additional vicars apostolic or 
other prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church in India, and for treating the 
question -as to whether such prelates, 
though exercising their functions in Her 
Majesty’s dominions, are to be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Portuguese Bishop 
of Goa; whether such communications 
with the Papal See have taken place at 
the instance of the Viceroy of India; 
and, whether any correspondence has 
taken place with the Viceroy respecting 
the appointment of such additional pre- 
lates ; and, whether such correspondence 
can be laid upon the Table? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No communication whatever with the 
Pope has taken place upon the subject. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
first branch of the Question, that has 
been @ subject of controversy of very 
long standing indeed. In 1880 the Go- 
vernment of Bombay made some pro- 
posals on the subject, one of which was 
to this effect— 

‘Tt would be well if Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment could in some way procure the considera- 
tion by the Holy See of the dissatisfaction 
which continues to prevail among those poor 
congregations who have, amid so many tempta- 
tions, remained faithful to their religion.” 
The Government of India, however, did 
not support that recommendation; and 
the views of the Secretary of State 
in Council on the subject were briefly 
stated in the following words :— 

“The Government do not interfere in the 
internal arrangements of the Church of Rome, 
beyond discharging the necessary duty of pre- 
serving peace and preventing civil wrong.” 

If the hon. Member desires to move for 
any Correspondence on the subject, there 
will be no objection. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. NORTHOOTE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
lay any Papers relative to Mr. Erring- 
ton’s recent visit to Rome upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Sir OHARLES W. DILKE: As I 
have stated on two previous occasions 
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in the course of last week, Mr. Errington 
had no diplomatic official communica- 
tion to make, and, therefore, no official 
Correspondence to produce. 

Sn H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked whether Lord Granville did or did 
not address a letter to Mr. Errington, 
which Mr. Errington was to show to 
Cardinal Jacobini, so as to induce the 
Vatican to place confidence in any repre- 
sentations made by Mr. Errington to 
the Papal See? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: Per- 
haps the hon. Member will give Notice 
of that Question. 


LAND ACT (IRELAND), 1881—THE SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many and which of the Sub-Com- 
missioners under ‘“‘The Land Act, 1881,” 
have been appointed for seven years, 
and how many for any shorter periods 
of time? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that 12 of the Commissioners were ap- 
pointed for seven years, the remaining 
24 for one year certain, with the possi- 
bility, of course, of their continuing in 
office should the work of the Commis- 
sion not be completed. 


ENGLAND AND TURKEY—AFFAIRS OF 
EGYPT—CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he can lay upon the Table of the 
House the Correspondence which took 

lace last autumn between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Government 
of the Sultan, with respect to the 
despatch of Commissioners to t by 
His Majesty, and the Correspondence 
respecting the English and French men- 
of-war which proceeded to the Coast of 
Egypt at that time; and, the Despatches 
of Sir Edward Malet on this subject, as 
well as the Correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government with regard to these ques- 
tions ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; I am afraid these Papers must be 
covered by the statement which I made 
a few days ago, and which was also 
made in ‘‘ another place,”’ and accepted 
by the Leader of the Conservative Party 
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—namely, that it would not be advisable 
to lay these Papers on the Table at 
present. 


THE LICENSING LAWS—LEGISLATION. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government contemplate 
proposing any alteration in the Licens- 
ing Laws during the present Session ? 

. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention to pro- 
pose to the House a measure which 
may be termed a measure for the altera- 
tion of the Licensing Laws; but, as has 
already been made known, they do in- 
tend to introduce a measure at the earliest 
— in their power with respect to 

ocal Government, and that measure 
will have certain bearings on the ques- 
tion of licensing. I hope that in the 
course of a short time—it must depend 
upon other circumstances when it can 
be introduced—the measure will be 
under the view of the hon. Member, 
and then he will be able to judge how 
far he considers it an answer to the 
Question. 


THE COBDEN CLUB PAPERS —“ FREE 
TRADE »v. FAIR TRADE; BY T. H. 
FARRER.” 


Eart PERCY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to a treatise, entitled 
‘Free Trade versus Fair Trade; by T. 
H. Farrer,” recently circulated by the 
Cobden Club, in which the author, 
writing from the Board of Trade, 
says— 

‘* For the following pages I am alone respon- 
sible. They contain an attempt to illustrate 
established truths, and to expose exploded 
though not obsolete fallacies; but they trench 
so closely on the politics of the day, that I 
should have eee felt justified in writing 
them for publication without the encouragement 
of the President of the Board of Trade ;” 


whether Mr. T. H. Farrer is the perma- 
nent Secretary to the Board of Trade 
and, whether the Government give their 
sanction to the permanent officials in the 
Public Offices, in that capacity and from 
those offices, issuing treatises upon con- 
troversial political questions, and to their 
encouragement in so doing by the Heads 
of their Departments? He also in- 
quired the Prime Minister’s opinion on 
& passage in the work wherein the writer 
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argued that the cession of the Transvaal 
marked the progress of international 
morality. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
the Question which the noble Lord has 
put upon the Notice Paper, I have con- 
sidered it fully, and am quite prepared 
to answer it. With regard to the pas- 
sage he has just quoted, I would rather 
have the opportunity of consulting the 
original me in order to find in the 
context uny explanation that there may 
be bearing upon it, before giving an 
answer. With respect to the original 
Question, I entirely accede, and so, Iam 
sure, would my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade and all 
my Colleagues, to what appears to be 
the opinion of the noble Lord—namely, 
thatcriticisms upon controversial political 
questions ought not to proceed from the 
permanent officials. I have no doubt 
whatever that that is the general rule of 
the State; but I have communicated 
with my right hon. Friend, and he is of 
opinion, in which I am inclined to think 
he is correct, that this is really not to be 
brought under the category of contro- 
versial political questions. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
That is the opinion of my right hon. 
Friend, in which I concur. But I goa 
little further, and I would observe to 
the noble Lord that economical subjects 
have undoubtedly, according to the best 
of my recollection, as long as I have 
been in public life, whether rightly or 
wrongly, been treated as an exception 
to this general rule; and consequently, 
although Mr. Farrer, who has been a 
very able public servant, has himself 
called attention to these passages, yet I 
really believe that if he had nof called 
attention to them he would have been 
acting within the lines of the action of 
his predecessor. I will give the House 
two instances which, though they hap- 
pened long ago, are still fresh in my 
recollection. In 1841 I became Vice 
President of the Board of Trade, and at 
that time we had for one of the Joint 
Secretaries of the Board of Trade Mr. 
Macgregor, and, at the head of the Sta- 
tistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Porter. Now, the Govern- 
ment to which I had the honour to 
belong did not take Office for the pur- 
pose of promoting Free Trade, but 
rather in connection with opposite ideas. 
However, both Mr. Porter and Mr. Mac- 
gregor were, and had been, and con- 
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tinued to be, most active writers on be- 
half of Free Trade at large, and especially 
on behalf of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

Eart PERCY: With the encourage- 
ment of the President of the Board of 
Trade? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; the ques- 
tion is discouragement. 

Eart PERCY: I said encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
that my right hon. Friend encouraged ; 
he did not discourage. It would have 
been odd, certainly, if Lord Ripon had 
encouraged these gentlemen to write 
against his own opinions; but there was 
no interference whatever with their own 
private opinions. But I remember also 
that Mr. M‘Oulloch, a gentleman of 
great ability and distinction, who like- 
wise held a permanent office as head of 
the Stationery Department, wrote, when 
the New Tariff was introduced in 1842, 
in very high praise of the legislation of 
the Administration. Therefore, if I am 
correct in saying—and I believe I am 
correct—that these economical questions 
have never been excluded from the view 
of official men of that character and 
capacity, I am not prepared to say that 
we should make any new rule on the 
subject now. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE—WAREHOUSES. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether there 
is any ground for the statement that, in 
the scheme for the assimilation of the 
Custom House systems of warehousing, 
it is proposed that a merchant shall open 
at the central office a separate deposit 
account with each of the warehouses or 
stations where he has dealings, against 
which he will be allowed to draw when 
paying the duty on his goods; and, 
whether it is the case that such a mer- 
chant will have to send to each of the 
"agin when the work of clearing has to 

e performed ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS: By the scheme 
for assimilating the warehousing busi- 
ness of the Customs and Excise, a mer- 
chant will pay duty at the central office 
only, as at present, and in a manner 
similar to the existing practice. Under 
the proposed system of deposit accounts 
it will be quite optional on the part of 
the merchant to avail himself of it or 
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not, as may be most convenient to him- 
self. The Government do not apprehend 
that, under the new system, there will 
be any necessity for the merchant or his 
representative to attend at the ware- 
house more frequently than at present. 
His business with the Customs will be 
transacted by the same means as his 
business with the proprietor of the ware- 
house; and as the officer and the ac- 
counts will be on the spot, there will be 
every opportunity for correcting errors 
and adjusting discrepancies, so as to 
facilitate the process of clearing. It is 
the desire of the Government to add to 
the convenience of trade; and if the 
proposed changes should be found by ex- 
perience to require improvement, there 
will be no hesitation in making the 
necessary alterations. 


THE LAND COMMISSION (IRELAND)— 
THE SOLICITOR.—EXPLANATION. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he should be grateful if the House 
would allow him to say a few words of 
wmagene explanation. His attention had 

een called to a telegram from Mr. 
Egan, denying the statement he (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) made on Friday, 
that Mr. Fottrell was the confidential 
solicitor to the Land League. He found 
that he was mistaken in having quoted 
Mr. Pigott as his authority for that 
statement, the fact being that his autho- 
rity for it was a letter from Mr. Egan 
himself, in a correspondence having re- 
ference to the negotiations for the pur- 
chase of United lreland. The letter was 
written by Mr. Egan on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1880, and published, with other 
letters by Mr. Pigott, in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal of December the 10th, 1881. 
In the letter in question Mr. Egan 
said— 

“My Dear Sir—Owing to the absence from 

town of Mr. Parnell we could not do anything 
to-day, but I have arranged a meeting to-night, 
when, I am sure, the matter will be closed. I 
have, in anticipation of the decision, put the 
matter in the hands of the confidential solicitor 
of the Land League, and I advise you that 
there should be no time lost in putting yourself 
in communication with him, &c.” 
It would thus be seen that his authority 
for the statement that Mr. Fottrell had 
been confidential solicitor of the Land 
League was Mr. Egan himself, who 
contradicted him in that morning’s 
Times. 
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FOREIGN OFFICE—MR. GOSCHEN’S 
VISIT TO BERLIN. 

‘Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there is any truth in the report 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon had been charged with an 
official mission in connection with his 
recent visit to Berlin ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
is no foundation whatever for the state- 
ment which my hon. Friend alludes to. 
The statement has appeared in various 
newspapers in this country for several 
days past; and yesterday it received, 
perhaps, more serious character by being 
mentioned in The Agence Russe. I may 
not only say that there is no foundation 
for the statement; but perhaps the 
House will bear with me whileI relate a 
little incident. It so happened that my 
right hon. Friend met Lord Granville at 
a club the night before he started for 
Berlin, and my right hon. Friend having 
informed him of his intended journey, 
Lord Granville replied—‘‘They will say 
that you have gone upon a mission.” 
My right hon. Friend then very cour- 


teously offered to defer his journey,’ 


when Lord Granville replied that he 
could not, of course, put an end to a 
pleasant journey for the purpose of pre- 
venting idle rumours. 


RUSSIA—PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS, as 
he understood there was little proba- 
bility of the adjourned debate on the 
Address closing that night, appealed to 
the Prime Minister to secure him an 
early day for bringing forward the Mo- 
tion, of which he had given Notice, 
respecting the outrages and persecution 
suffered by the Jews in Russia. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is impossible 
for me, at present, to come under any 
obligation whatever towards any hon. 
Member in regard to offering facilities 
for bringing forward Motions. We think 
it our duty, except in a matter of ab- 
solute necessity, to look exclusively, as 
far as we are concerned, to bringing the 
House into a condition to deal at once, 
and as a whole, with the question of 
Procedure. We do not wish the discus- 
sion of that matter to be interrupted b 
the consideration of any subject wi 
regard to which we have any option as 
to its introduction. 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—>- Qo — 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. | FIFTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
aT [7th February} — {Hee page 
133. 


And which Amendment was, 


At the end thereof, to add the words: 
—“Humbly to assure Your Majesty that this 
House regards with grave concern the action of 
the Executive in Ireland, whereby the liberties 
of Members of this House have been outraged, 
and the performance of their constitutional 
duties rendered impossible; whereby hundreds 
of Your Majesty’s subjects in Ireland are de- 
tained in prison without trial or the right of 
Habeas Corpus, many of them on the alleged 
suspicion of offences for which, even if duly 
tried and found guilty, they could not have 
been subjected to punishment as severe as that 
which they have already undergone; whereby 
the lawful organisation of the Irish tenan 
has been arbitrarily suppressed at a most critical 
moment, when its maintenance was essential to 
the due protection of their legal rights, while 
the organisation of the Irish landlords against 
those rights has been encouraged and supported; 
whereby ladies engaged in the work of public 
charity have been threatened, harassed, and im- 
prisoned under obsolete statutes and on nominal 
a: whereby the liberty of the Press has 

en illegally interfered with, the right of free 
speech, of public meeting, and of lawful consti- 
tutional agitation has been abrogated ; whereby 
innocent persons have been killed and wounded 
by the armed forces of the Crown; whereby 
the verdicts of coroners’ juries, incriminating 
the agents of the Executive, have been disre- 
garded ; whereby large districts of the Country 
have been placed under a system of quasi- 
martial Law; whereby rewards have been 
offered by the Government for secret informa- 
tion as to crimes to be committed, tending to 
the demoralisation of the people and the creation 
of perjured evidence against innocent persons ; 
which action generally has caused. in the minds 
of the people of Ireland a profound distrust of 
the execution of the Law; and humbly to assure 
Your Majesty that an immediate abandonment 
of all coercive measures, and the establishment 
of constitutional government in Ireland, with 
full recognition of the rights and liberties of 
the Irish people, are essentially necessary for 
the = and prosperity of that realm and of 
the United Kingdom.” —(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. PLUNKET: When the debate 
on the Address was adjourned on Fri- 
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day night the Solicitor General for 
Ireland had just concluded his speech ; 
and it is my first duty, in resuming 
the debate this evening—and it is a 
very pleasant duty—to congratulate 
my hon. and learned Friend and the 
House upon his first address within 
these walls, and to assure him that, 
the longer he remains amongst us, 
and the more we know of him, the 
more welcome will he be. In the obser- 
vations which I shall ask leave to address 
to the House, I have no intention of criti- 
cizing the action which Her Majesty’s 
Government have thought it necessary to 
take, within the last few months, for the 
ee amg of preserving law and order in 
reland. I can well realize how grave 
is the responsibility and how great the 
difficulty of their task ; and I rejoice to 
think that they can find some signs of 
hope and improvement in the condition 
of that country. But, on the other hand, 
we should be most unwise to deceive 
ourselves into a spirit of too great confi- 
dence by such symptoms of improvement 
as the Government have been able to 
suggest to the House, because we must 
remember the conditions under which 
that degree of improvement has been 
obtained. It is a melancholy fact that the 
aw of Ireland are now pretty nearly 
ull of those who were lately, and who, if 
they were not in gaol, would probably 
still be, the leaders of a violent agitation. 
It is too true that it has been necessary, 
in many instances, to suppress public 
meetings on the subject which has lately 
convulsed the country. It is too true 
that it has been necessary to seize 
newspapers, at the outports, I believe, 
and in the towns, wherever they could 
be seized. A large army is now, 
I may say, encamped in Ireland, and 
the law-abiding and peaceful subjects of 
the Queen require the constant protec- 
tion of the authorities for the safety of 
their lives and the preservation of their 
liberty. Under these circumstances, it 
behoves us not to be led away from the 
exigencies of the occasion by those symp- 
toms of improvement—though we must 
all rejoice at them—which have been 
brought before us by the Government. 
But although it is no part of my inten- 
tion to offer any criticisms on the present 
conduct of the Government, I shall take 
leave to express my opinion freely upon 
their former policy, and it is my duty to 
bring before the House the sufferings 
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and a of those who are my consti- 
tuents. It is obvious to anyone how 
great is the contrast between the state 
of affairs which I have described and 
that which prevailed only two years ago 
in Ireland, when we were told, on high 
authority, that in Ireland there was a 
wonderful absence of crime and outrage, 
and, at all events, an apparent calm in 
that country. Itis obvious that great re- 
x cumncoaga | must rest somewhere for the 
change which has taken place. At first 
sight one would say it rested upon the 
Government who had charge of the 
country during the time that that great 
revolution was at work. Let me re- 
view, for a few moments, very briefly, 
some of the arguments which have been 
used by the friends and advocates of the 
Ministry for the purpose of shifting or 
sharing the blame or responsibility for 
what has happened. In the first place, 
it has been said that the Conservative 
Government had no policy but that of 
coercion, and that they refused to do 
anything to remedy the grievances under 
which Ireland was suffering. Above all, 
they would not inquire into the Land 


.Question. Well, Sir, as to the Conser- 


vative Party having no policy except 
that of coercion, I merely would call the 
attention of the House to this fact. 
When they came into Office there was 
on the Statute Book one of the strongest 
Acts of coercion which had been passed 
for many and many a year; and when 
they quitted Office they left on the Sta- 
tute Book one of the mildest measures 
of prevention that had been known for 
nearly acentury. Next, it is said that 
the Conservative Party would do nothing 
in the way of remedial legislation. Be- 
fore this charge is fastened upon the 
late Conservative Government, let me 
recall the state of affairs that ex- 
isted when they came into power in re- 
gard to this question of remedying the 
wrongs of Ireland. The House remem- 
bers that, in 1868, the present Prime 
Minister received his — majority for 
the express purpose of dealing with the 
state of that country. In 1869 the Irish 
Church Act was passed; in 1870, the 
Land Act. The Prime Minister then 
"emma for a while, and in 1873 he came 
orward again with the University Bill. 
I remember hearing, with great plea- 
sure, the right hon. Gentleman say, in 
recommending the University Bill in 
1873, these words— 


[Fifth Night.] 
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*¢ As we have begun, so let us persevere, even 
to the end, and with firm and resolute hand— 
let us efface from the law and the practice of 
the country the last—for I believe it is the last 
—of the religious and social grievances of Ire- 
land.” —[8 Hansard, cexiv. 1863.] 


We know, shortly after that, the Bill 
was lost and the Liberal Government 
defeated. In the following year the 
Ministry resigned. Is it true that the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield did 
nothing to remedy this last of the re- 
ligious and social grievances of Ireland ? 
They did carry a University Bill; not only 
that, but they supplemented it by an In- 
termediate Education Bill ; and it is some 
satisfaction to know that, amidst all the 
confusion, and violence, and controversy 
which now rage in Ireland, the feeling is 
one of almost complete unanimity that 
those two Acts are working to the satis- 
faction, and I hope for the future benefit, 
of the people of Ireland. Then it is said 
that the Conservative Government de- 
clined to have anything to do with the 
Land Question, or to inquire into the 
land grievances. Now, how did that 
stand? The Land Act of 1870 had been 
only four years in operation. It is quite 
true that when proposals were made hy 
Irish Members of the Liberal Party to 
introduce an altogether different system 
of land tenure, they were resisted by the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield; but 
were they not equally resisted by those 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who are 
now on the front Bench opposite? I 
remember very well that the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Marquess of Hartington), when it was 

roposed to have a Committee to inquire 
into the Land Question of Ireland, said 
he would not consent to the institution 
of such a Committee— 

“If it were supposed by the people of Ire- 
land that it was intended to be the prelude to 
legislation on new principles, for the purpose of 
— fixity of tenure and re-valuation of 
rent. 


That seems very strange now! But I 
do not twit the noble Lord with in- 
consistency. I only wish to say that 
there was no greater alacrity to inquire 
into the Land Question on the part of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
than there was on the part of the Con- 
servative Government. When the agri- 
cultural depression did bring the Land 
Question to the front, the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield issued a Royal Com- 
mission for the purpose of inquiring into 


Mr. Plunket 
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that question, both in England and Ire- 
land, and that Commission was actually 
sitting when the Government went out 
of Office. It is not true, therefore, that 
we had no policy but coercion, or that we 
refused to do anything to remedy the 
grievances of Ireland. It is not true 
that we neglected to inquire into the 
Land Question. But then a totally dif- 
ferent and opposite set of excuses is put 
forward. It is said that the late Go- 
vernment was not sufficiently coercive, 
that their Peace Preservation Bill was 
insufficient, and that when the present Go- 
vernment came into Office it was impos- 
sible for them to do anything, because 
there was no time to renew the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, and because, asthe Prime 
Minister said, they could not have trusted 
the Conservative Opposition in case they 
had proposed legislation at that time. 

Mp. GLADSTONE: I did not say 
that. I said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I think I am not 
misrepresenting the Prime Minister 
when I say so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I made no refer- 
ence of the kind whatever. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I have not got the 
quotation with me; but the Prime 
Minister said that there was no time for 
the purpose of carrying such a Bill after 
the General Election, and that, even if 
they had determined to bring in such a 
measure, he was by no means confident 
of the attitude of the Opposition. [Mr. 
GiapstToneE: I did not say that.] Then 
I must have misunderstood the right 
hon. Gentleman. Whether the Peace 
Preservation Act, which had been in 
force before, would have been suffi- 
cient or not, if maintained and firmly 
enforced, it is difficult now to say. I 
know that the late Government were 
pledged to avail themselves of that Act, 
and, if necessary, to make it stronger ; 
and I know that when the present Go- 
vernment came into Office they did not re- 
new it; that after they had leftthecountry 
without that Act for a year they came 
back and demanded its re-enactment, 
and that, by the mouth of the Home 
Secretary, they admitted that they had 
made an experiment in dropping the 
Act, and that that experiment had failed. 
Under the late Government the Land 
League began its work; but it was at 
that time confined to a small area, and 
had not developed itself fully. As time, 
however, went on, it did develop itself 
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fully, and when Lord Beaconsfield was 
in Office he recognized the gravity of the 
crisis. He pointed out that the old Irish 
difficulty had entered on a new phase, 
and he warned the country of the danger 
that it carried with it. He staked his 
reputation and the fate of his Govern- 
ment = the necessity of acting calmly, 
patiently, but firmly, and without any con- 
cession whatever to the new agitation 
which had arisen. The present Govern- 
ment came into Office, and they chose to 
adopt the exactly opposite policy. They 
took an optimist view of the situation, and 
said there was no longer any necessity 
at all for this coercive legislation, and 
that they would trust to the people. And 
yet, after a time had mcheond away, they 
had been obliged to take measures of 
coercion 10 times stronger than had been 
sufficient for the previous Government. 
Sir, there cannot be a doubt that the re- 
sponsibility for the policy adopted by 
the present Government, be it for good 
or for evil, is theirs and theirs alone. I 
do not propose to follow my right hon. 
and learned Friend and Colleague (Mr. 
Gibson) through his able analysis of the 
policy pursued by the Government. He 
grappled with it at four different points 
in the history of this agitation. He 
showed how opportunities had arisen for 
dealing strongly and effectively with it, 
and how these opportunities had been 
neglected by the Government. I shall 
merely refer to what was said by the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland by way of an- 
swertomy right hon.and learned Friend. 
He professed to deal with two only 
of the charges made on this subject. 
He took up the accusation that there 
had been no proclamation issued in 
January ; and he said—‘ Of course, we 
might have issued a proclamation ; 
but what would have been the use of 
it before the Government obtained ex- 
ceptional powers, and when the people 
knew that without these exceptional 
powers the Government could not arrest 
anybody who was a member of the 
Land League?” If, however, that pro- 
clamation had been issued, not only 
might it have had the effect of deterring 
people who were afterwards drawn into 
the agitation; but it would have been 
perfectly rr in that case to pro- 
scribe and break up meetings of the 
character which had been pointed to by 
the Chief Secretary as the immediate 
causes of outrages. They could have 
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seized any documents connected with the 
conspiracy, and could, in fact, have ex- 
ercised all those rights at Common Law 
which ever since they have been exer- 
cising with considerable vigour. In 
reply to the second charge of my right 
hon. and learned Friend, which was 
that after the Government had obtained 
the exceptional powers they did not 
proceed to put them into force against 
the leaders of the conspiracy, the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland said that many 
of the objects of the Land League were 
perfectly legal. I know that that is an 
argument that has been used by a Cabi- 
net Minister in defence of the policy of 
permitting the Land League to grow _ 
its present dimensions. That is the doc- 
trine which I am afraid has more than 
once paralyzed the arm of the Executive 
in Ireland. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland must have known perfectly well 
that a trial had taken place in December 
and January of the leaders of the con- 
spiracy ; and, assuming that the charges 
then made against them by the Govern- 
ment were true, it was not for the Go- 
vernment afterwards to say that it was a 
question whether some of the objects of 
the League were legitimate or not. What 
was the result of that course of action on 
the part of the Government? Mr. Par- 
nell had been indicted because he was 
considered the leading and most formi- 
dable person in that conspiracy, with 
the object and intention, if judgment 
went against him, that he should be 
punished ; but afterwards, when the 
Government got full power to deal with 
him, they aid not do so. What other 
conviction could be forced on the minds 
of the people of Ireland, exvept that the 
Government were not really in earnest 
in the course they were apparently 
taking? My right hon. and learned 
Friend pointed out that there was an- 
other explanation for the course taken by 
the Government. They must have been 
influenced by the doctrine promulgated 
bya Cabinet Minister whom I am glad to 
see in his place (Mr. Chamberlain), and 
who, I hope, will this evening give us a 
true and full account of those observations 
of his which have been interpreted as 
conveying a meaning of a very extraor- 
dinary kind. I read with the greatest 
care the speech of that Minister, and 
the impression which this part of, his 
speech left on my mind was this— 
that he thought it was a fair, constitu- 
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tional, and politic thing to abstain from 
strong measures against the Leaders of 
the Land League, upon the ground that 
if the agitation had been interfered 
with — or, to use his own expression, 
“‘ stifled”’—the great reforms which he 
desired could not have been carried out. 
His policy was, I understand, this— 
that to enable him to carry his object 
over the heads of political opponents in 
either House of Parliament who might 
not be willing to accept a strong Land 
Bill, he was ready to stay the arm of 
the Executive in Ireland, lest that agi- 
tation should be stifled which he thought 
necessary to insure a strong measure. 
I will not discuss the ethics of that 
doctrine from a Constitutional point 
of view, more especially as he may 
disown it; but I wish to point out 
some of the consequences that flowed 
from the undoubted fact that the agita- 
tion was permitted to proceed and to 
reach the importance and extent which 
it has now attained. At that time 
Mr. Parnell and his associates were 
preaching the doctrines, with scarcely 
a shade of difference, that are now 
so fervently denounced by the Prime 
Minister; and by holding out great 
bribes to the people and by a system of 
terrorism they obtained the mastery over 
the minds of the people. They were 
consolidating their power and perfecting 
the machinery of the conspiracy; and 
so it was that after the leaders were 
taken away from the agitation it was 
found that the conspiracy could go on very 
well for some time by itself. Mr. Parnell 
was asked by a person who interviewed 
him in Kilmainham Prison whether he 
believed that the people would persevere 
in the ‘‘ no rent”’ policy; and, with cha- 
racteristic coolness, he replied—‘‘ Well, 
they have had so much practice during 
the last few months that I think it pro- 
bable that, to a great extent, they will 
persevere.” That is exactly what was 
going on during this long period, and 
this is what we complain of; for it is 
this that has obliged the Government 
to take such strong and drastic measures 
as are a humiliation and shame to every 
Irishman, and a subject of severe criti- 
cism upon the Government of the 
country. Two very important conse- 

uences followed this Seep delay in 

ealing with the agitation. In the 
firs? place, the conspiracy had grown 
so strong that when the coercive mea- 
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sures were vigorously applied they for 
some time seemed to fail to have 
any effect on the conspiracy. Another 
consequence followed from this delay. 
When the measure of conciliation came 
—when the Land Act was brought into 
foree—it was found that the expecta- 
tions of the people were so much excited 
—that they had been so much influenced 
and demoralized by the teachings and 
hopes held out to them by the agitators 
—that even the great concessions con- 
tained in that Act seemed to them inade- 
quate, and at first, as a general rule, 
they sullenly refused it. The Act by 
force of which the tribunals for fixing 
fair rents were established required be- 
yond any other legislation the calmest 
and most peaceable atmosphere in which 
its effects should have been developed. 
Nothing could be more delicate and 
difficult than the task with which the 
Commissioners were intrusted in fixing 
a fair rent between landlord and tenant. 
They were given that task without any 
principles to guide them; and one 
would think that such a task should be 
performed, as it were, in a vacuum, where 
there should be no friction at all. On the 
other hand, they found the people so ex- 
cited and the landlords and their friends 
so terrorized, that up to the present 
time it had been absolutely impossible 
to administer that part of the Land Act 
fairly and in what might be called a 
normal condition. The Solicitor General 
for Ireland, in dealing with the Sub- 
Commissioners, appeared to be rather 
indignant that any suggestion should be 
made that there had been unfairness in 
their appointment, or that they were 
persons who would wilfully go wrong in 
their decisions. That was not the charge 
at all. The charge was thac they were 

artizans. My right hon. and learned 

riend (Mr. Gibson) cited the case of 
Messrs. Morrison and Weir. Mr. Morri- 
son presided at one of the election 
meetings of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland ; and I will here say that though 
I deeply regret the course taken by my 
hon. and learned Friend in that contest, 
I do not now intend to enter into it, but 
will leave public opinion to decide on 
the controversy. Mr. Morrison, at that 
meeting, said— 


‘“‘The Irish Land Act of 1870 was a very 
fair one if it had got fair play, but it did not. 
Nearly every landlord and agent in the county, 
with a few honourable exceptions, assailed it in 
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every possible way. Even many of the Ju 

in the Land Courts allowed their Fico 
ideas, and sympathies—I will not say wilfully 
—to deflect their decisions from a fair and 
liberal interpretation of the Act. The amended 
Act of 1881 I consider a splendid one, so far as 
it goes. Some things are left out which I 
think should have been in. It is very elastic, 
more so than any other in existence; and, if 
fairly administered, should satisfy every rea- 
sonable man in the country.” 


From these words the landlords may, I 
shoulu say, expect a very liberal inter- 
pretation of the Act from that gentleman. 
I will call attention to another matter. 
The hon. and gallant Member for the 
County of Cork (Colonel Colthurst) said, 
the other night, that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners in the county of Cork were giving 
the greatest satisfaction to everybody, 
including the landlords, and especially 
that his own relative, Sir George Col- 
thurst, was satisfied. Now, I knew 
that Sir George Colthurst was not at all 
satisfied, and I was a little surprised to 
hear that statement. I hold in my 
hand a letter from him, in which he 
says— ; 

‘*T see my uncle alluded to me as having 
witnessed their (the Sub-Commissioners’) ope- 
rations. It is a pity he should quote what I 
said without going on to finish it. I told him 
that they had certainly, in inspecting the farms 
where I accompanied them, taken considerable 
pains, but that it was impossible to expect them 
to decide fairly. Rice isa Poor Law Guardian 
in the Kanturk Union, and has a large farm in 
the Union. O’Keefe’s farm is close to Kilcrea 
station in the Cork Union. I do not know how 
any fair-minded man can justify the action of 
the Government handing over the landlords 
of Cork to be tried by two tenant farmers.”’ 


Cotone. COLTHURST: What I 
stated was that my relative was satisfied 
with the manner in which the Sub-Com- 
missioners had gone over the farms; 
and the words he used, not to me, but 
to Mr. Reeves, were that they had taken 
all the pains that any men possibly 
could, but he could not say whether 
they would decide rightly. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am glad I have 
been able to set this matter right ; but 
in a matter of this kind, where the issue 
is between landlord and tenant, it is 
rather hard that it should be decided 
by a jury of farmers. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland said it was nonsense 
to suppose that terrorism was exercised 
over the Sub-Commissioners’ Courts. 
In happy and peaceful Ulster that may 
be the case; but from the South and 
West of Ireland I have heard a very 
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excitement about these Courts is intense; 
that every decision given in favour of 
the landlords is met with sounds of dis- 
content of the most unpleasant de- 
scription, and every decision in favour 
of the tenant with a loud murmur of 
applause like the sound of the sea. 
In Kilmallock, one of these Commis- 
sioners was holding his Court 10 miles 
from his own farm, and the town was 
in such a condition that there were two 
additional constabulary barracks in it, 
and an agent coming in to give evidence 
had to be protected by the police. The 
third Commissioner, who sits with the 
two farmers to whom I have referred, 
is Mr. Reeves, a well-known member of 
the Irish Bar. He is an old friend of 
mine, and probably his appointment, so 
far as his antecedents are concerned, is 
the appointment of the whole number 
which is the least open to criticism. I 
will read a sentence from what Mr. 
Reeves says in the case of ‘‘ Power, 
tenant, v. Murrough, landlord.” He 
said— 

“ The evidence given on behalf of the tenant 
was barbarous, and perfectly ridiculous. William 
Dalton, agent to the property, deposed that he 
had applied to several valuators to value the 
land, and they had all refused. He was, there- 
fore, unable to produce evidence with regard 
to the value of the farm. Mr. Atkinson.—And 
you object to give evidence as to the value your- 
self ,— Witness.—I do. The Chairman.—It is 
a lamentable state of things to have this proved. 
The tenant comes in with an absurd valuation, 
and then we find that no gentleman in this 
county is ready to value the lands. It is a 
strange thing.” 


In another instance Mr. Reeves was 
trying to settle a case on the estate 
of Mr. M‘Carthy O’Leary, J.P. The 
labourers interfered, and said no set- 
tlement should be come to unless their 
claim was considered. Mr. Reeves 
said— 

“The tenants get enormous reductions in 
their rents, and they seem to be unwilling to 
give the labourers any share of the benefits 
they get.” 


[Mr. W. E. Forster: What is the date 
of that?] Iam reading from Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal of Saturday, February 
4th. From what I have heard and read 
on this subject I can confirm this testi- 
mony as to the unwillingness of the ten- 
ants to deal fairly by the labourers, so 
that the two classes of landlords and 
labourers are made to suffer in order 
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that the one class of tenants may be 
benefited. Another point of inquiry is, 
what has been the character of the 
decisions of these Sub-Commissioners ? 
The Land Act was undoubtedly passed 
with the avowed object of relieving ex- 
ceptional cases of hardship. It ought, 
therefore, to have been administered in 
a broad spirit. Injustice ought to have 
been remedied, and there ought to have 
been some principle of general action. 
For instance, old rents willingly paid 
should not be touched. But it was said 
that the cases which, as yet, had come 
up for consideration had occurred on 
small estates where landlords had been 
obliged to screw up their rents. Imfthat 
were so, some element of hope would 
still remain for landlords. Unfortu- 
nately it is not so. I have made in- 
quiries, and I hold in my hand a list of 
some 40 or 50 landlords who have been 
brought to the Court. WhenI mention 
some of their names it will be seen that 
they are the owners neither of small 
estates nor of estates likely to be badly 
managed. There is Lord Enniskillen, 
the Earl of Antrim, the Earl of Egmont, 
Sir Richard Palmer, and others. I am 
told that the percentage of reduction on 
these estates has been 23°2, that being 
as nearly as possible the average reduc- 
tion made by the Sub-Commissioners. 
That part of the case, therefore, in sup- 
~ of the Sub-Commissioners is not 

orne out by facts. Then, as to the case 
of old rents. Have they been respected? 
In a table which I have here, and which, 
in the absence of a Government Return, 
has been obtained from authority which 
I can trust, I find a number of rents 
tabulated in the ratio of their reduction. 
There are 19 cases of rent fixed prior to 
1840, in which the average reduction is 
22:1; rents fixed between 1840 and 
1850, average reduction 19:0; between 
1850 and 1860, average reduction, 25-3. 
Hence, so far as one can judge, it does 
not make much difference whether an 
estate is large or small, whether the 
landlord is good or bad, or whether the 
rents have been old rents or recently 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I should be 
obliged if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would give me the names of 
thecasesto which herefers, sothat we may 
verify them before the discussion closes. 

Mr. PLUNKET: What, then, is the 
practical result of these proceedings? I 
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beg particularly to call the attention of 
the House to this matter, because the 
Government have taken great credit and 
expressed great satisfaction at the cir- 
cumstance that a great many settlements 
of rent are taking place out of Court 
that have not been decided by the 
Sub-Commissioners at all. Certainly, if 
these settlements were voluntarily made, 
without pressure on the one side or the 
other, that would be a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. But, observe 
the position. I am now going to de- 
scribe the circumstances of landlords 
whom I myself know, or have personally 
heard of. Take the case of a man entirely 
depending on hisincome from land. For 
thelasttwoorthree years he has probably 
received very little rent, or none at all. 
He has had no other source of income. 
He has been obliged to borrow to meet 
his family charges, his general out- 
goings, life insurances, and everything 
else. He has overdrawn his account at 
the bank, and he does not know where 
to lay his hand on a £50 note. His 
tenantry may come to him and say— 
‘* We'll pay you up the arrears, or some 
of them, if you will agree to settle the 
rent out of Court, and get the sanction 
of the Court.” What is the position of 
the landlord under those circumstances? 
If he proposes to contest the case he 
must make preparation. He requires 
to procure witnesses, and to incur the 
consequent expense. If he goes into 
Court it is almost a certainty that his 
rent will be considerably reduced, and if 
reduced ever so little he has to pay, at 
least, his own costs. If you are obliged to 
litigate with 40 or 50 tenante and to pay 
costs in each case, it becomes a serious 
consideration. Perhaps, indeed, when 
a man has gone to all the preliminary 
expenses, the Sub-Commissioners may 
pass away from the place and leave the 
matter unsettled. Is that, I ask the 
House, a settlement not really obtained 
under duress? I venture to submit that 
if this is to go on—if the Sub-Commis- 
sioners are to go about reducing the rents 
submitted to them on an average of 22 
or 23 per cent—if landlords are obliged 
either to submit to such decisions, or to 
settle out of Court—will not the result 
be really a reduction of the rental of Ire- 
land to the extent of 22 or 23 per cent? 
This question is very important, because 
when the Act was passed through Par- 
liament, and claims of compensation 
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were put forward on behalf of the land- 
lords, one of the arguments used was 
that no injury would happen to that 
class, but if any special injury were 
proved hereafter, that would be a case 
to be considered. It was further said, 
if there were to be a wholesale reduction 
of the rents of Ireland—say, down to 
Griffith’s valuation—that also would be 
a case for consideration. What differ- 
ence exists, I ask, between rents reduced 
either by the Court or by the compulsory 
settlements which I have described out 
of Court? If any difference exists, it is 
this—that it would be far less expensive 
to the landlords if the reduction had 
been made at once by a clause of an Act 
of Parliament. The Prime Minister on 
this subject of compensation used the 
following remarkable words on the 22nd 
of July, when the Land Act was passing 
through Parliament :— 

“T do not hesitate to say that if it can be 
shown, on clear and definite experience at the 
present time, that there is a probability, or if 
after experience should prove that, in fact, ruin 
and heavy loss is likely to be, or has been, 
brought upon any class in Ireland by the direct 
effect of this legislation, that is a question which 
we ought to look very directly in the face.’’ 


Again, he said— 


“My opinion at that time was that the 
operation of the Bill in many cases would 
have the effect of raising the rental and thereby 
creating discontent.” 


The Prime Minister went on to say— 

‘“‘T quite agree that if Parliament were to pass 
a law providing that rents in Ireland should be 
universally reduced to Griffith’s valuation gene- 
rally, that would be a fair case for compensa- 
tion.” —[3 Hansard, cclxiii. 1694-1696.] 


To my mind, it is actually the same 
whether you do this by the words of an 
Act or by appointing Sub-Commissioners 
who are to settle the rentals of the 
country on a wholly new standard, so as 
to reduce rents by an average of 22 or 23 
per cent all round. If the case I have 
stated should be substantiated hereafter 
by the official record—and I know of my 
own knowledge that the questions I have 
stated are true in many cases—and all 
this has been done for high political 
en of State—unless compensation 

e granted to the landlords, no words 
will be too strong to describe the in- 
justice that will have been done to 
them. The words used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister in rela- 
tion to a different matter would be very 
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properly applied to the state of things, 
and they might be described as “ public 
plunder.” The degree of this compul- 
sory reduction makes no difference. In 
the famous old story, when a certain per- 
sonage desired to make friends with the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness, he called 
to his debtors, and said to one who owed 
100 measures of oil, ‘‘Take thy pen 
and write 50;” and to another who 
owed 100 measures of corn, ‘‘ Take thy 
pen and write 80.” After all, it was 
only a question of degree; and whether 
50 per cent or 20 per cent was remitted 
it would take a good deal of casuistry to 
distinguish between the loss sustained 
by the person whose property was re- 
duced, or the responsibility of him who 
thus should transfer property to another 
which was not histo give. The Govern- 
ment have pointed to the great signs of 
improvement which they say are dis- 
cernible in the present state of Ireland. 
I greatly rejoice that they are able to find 
such grounds for hope; and I must say 
that the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has stated those grounds of hope 
most fairly and moderately. I am afraid, 
however, that we have not yet thoroughly 
estimated the evil worked by thoselasttwo 
years of agitation, because those matters 
which have been referred to are, after all, 
only signs upon the surface. If we con- 
sider what has been going on underneath 
—what wild work has been done in the 
minds and consciences of the people— 
no one who knows the state of Ireland 
at the present time will take, without 
considerable qualification, those symp- 
toms of improvement which have been 
exhibited to us by the Government. 
Let me cite a few illustrative facts. In 
the first place, remember that even if 
the Government should now succeed in 
breaking down the strength and in- 
fluence of the Land League, even if 
rents should come to be paid fairly, 
during these good years, what do you 
think will happen when bad seasons come 
again, and a new agitation is set on foot, 
having for its object ‘‘ prairie value” and 
‘* Home Rule,” or, perhaps, ‘‘ no rent” 
and “‘separation?”’ Will not those people 
who have enjoyed the license of the last 
two years remember the time when no rent 
was paid at all, and money poured in from 
America, and when at last such splendid 
results were achieved by their organiza- 
tion? Observe what is taking place in 
Ireland now. Great towns are conferring 
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their freedom, and are vieing to honour 
the men denounced by the Government, 
and who are now in prison. Is not that 
a significant sign? And even when a 

allant struggle was made by several 
Teculials in those Town Councils, on 
an appeal to the municipal constitu- 
encies, the majority was changed, and 
these honours were granted. Look at 
the Coroners’ Inquests in agrarian cases. 
They have had to be brought up to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin to be 
quashed. But there is a worse sign than 
these, and one which I notice with great 
regret—namely, the effect produced on 
the religious feelings of the people of 
Treland, who are famed, and justly 
famed, for their devotion to their reli- 
gion and the ministers of that religion. 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, referring to a 
rev. gentleman, whose name I do not 
care to mention, says— 

‘‘ He (the Judge) was strongly in favour of 
maintaining the just influence of the clergy in all 
its vigour; but one of the things which struck him 
with the gravest apprehension was that he feared 
that influence was undermined, and that with 
it religion was receiving a shock from which it 
might never recover. He also feared that the 
old courage of the Catholic priests was passing 
away—a courage that did not fear to denounce 
outrage, or to take active measures to bring the 
perpetrators of crime to justice,” 


I will call attention to one other circum- 
stance which has impressed itself on my 
mind. The House is familiar with the cir- 
custances ofthe terrible murdercommitted 
on the shores of Lough Mask. The de- 
tails of the case, painful as they are, 
throw a light upon the state of the feel- 
ing of the people in that part of the 
country which is most alarming. This 
poor man of 74 years was known to 
me, he was popular in the office he 
exercised, so much so that on the day 
when the crime was committed he was 
offered and refused an escort. He had 
been employed in giving relief to the 
people in the time of distress. Yet 
this old man in the middle of the day 
vanished, and it is believed was murdered 
in the most cold-blooded and terrible 
manner. There was no blundering about 
the execution. There was a bullet wound 
in the forehead, another at the back of 
the head, and one at each ear. He must 
have been held down and scientifically 
murdered, and then he was taken away 
and cast into Lough Mask. Many men 
in that neighbourhood must know all 
about it, but not one has uttered a pro- 
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test, not one comes forward to give evi- 
dence. This is not a case where the ten- 
ants have had hardships to endure. The 
tenants have not paid rent for three 
years, and in the distressed period they 
had been provided with food by the 
landlord, who had never asked for re- 
payment. Two years ago I remember 
speaking in this House when the agita- 
tion was beginning, and pointing to the 
dangers, and predicting the bloodshed 
to which it would certainly lead. I de- 
scribed the scene of a landlord going 
down to a distressed village, and pro- 
mising support to the people, then on 
the verge of starvation. I spoke of the 
gratitude, of the blessings, of the tears 
of those famished villagers. On the 
estate of the same landlord, and by 
the same people, within 100 yards of 
that village, this terrible drama was 
enacted. These people were compara- 
tively cheerful and light-hearted before 
this mischievous and terrible agitation 
began. But within two years they have 
been plied with all those tremenduous 
inducements by which the standard of 
right and wrong in a people is removed, 
and the consequences which you now 
see are summed up in the awful words, 
‘the demoralization of the people.” I 
now, lastly, with a view to information, 
refer to a speech which I heard on this 
subject last Thursday night. There was 
a Motion before the House, brought 
forward by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. P. J. Smyth) in one 
of the most charming and fascinating 
speeches which the House has heard for 
many a day. He told us of the glory 
and of the shame of the olc! Irish House 
of Commons. With his emotion caused 
by the contemplation of both these his- 
torical scenes I deeply sympathized, and 
I agree with much that my hon. Friend 
said. My hon. Friend speaks too seldom 
in this House, and his utterances come 
to us like the relic of a forgotten 
art, the echo of an old song. You 
can see that his love for his country 
still lingers, though his hope is dead. 
The Old Repealer—if he will allow me 
to call him so—made his Motion, and 
was seconded by the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power)—an asso- 
ciation somewhat strange, as on the last 
occasion when the Repeal Motion was 
before the House, the hon. Member for 
Tipperary denounced the Motion for 
Home Rule which the hon, Member for 
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Mayo was supporting. There was no- 
thing real or practical about the whole 
performance and we, thought that the 
incident was at an end, when the Prime 
Minister got up and made a speech 
which has been interpreted variously by 
various persons. I must say that it 
did strike me as a repetition of what the 
Prime Minister is reported to have said 
in Mid Lothian, and, I believe, at the 
Guildhall. [Mr. Grapsronz: And also 
in this House.] I have not had the 
pleasure of hearing the right hon. 
Gentleman make such a speech in this 
House, nor have I read any record of 
such a speech; but, of course, if he says 
so itis so. The Prime Minister in this 
particular speech, as I understand it, 
said that if only a plan could be pre- 
sented to the House involving a separate 
Representative Institution in Ireland,and 
connected with the Imperial Parliament 
here, that was a measure which he was 
very willing to consider in a most favour- 
able manner. I may, of course, be 
quite wrong in the construction I place 
on his words; but, as far as it went, the 
description tallied entirely with the 
Motions which used to be brought for- 
ward in the late Parliament by Mr. 
Isaac Butt. But those Motions were not 
then met in this spirit. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The question was 
always dealt with in the same way by 


me. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I have read the 
report of what was said by the right 
hon. Gentleman on the Motion of the 
hon, Member for Cork County (Mr. 
Shaw); but I do not think the views 
expressed in it are the same. I want, 
then, to know whether this question is to 
be considered an open oneornot? Any- 
body who reads the speeches delivered 
on that occasion by the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India, and still 
more by the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, will see plainly enough what 
they thought. The Chief Secretary re- 
fused to assent to the grant of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into this subject, be- 
cause he said that would be making an 
open question of this Home Rule pro- 
position. Is encouragement, then, really 
to be given to this agitation? It was 
not only on myself that the effect was 
produced by the Premier’s speech ; but 
it was gladly accepted by such an ad- 
vanced politician as the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who covered the 
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Prime Minister with gratitude and com- 
pliment, and took it as a new and 
happy departure. I will only say that, 
whether the Prime Minister is or is 
not now more in favour of Home Rule 
than he was in the last Parliament, it 
is evident he has made a speech which 
has been interpreted in this House and 
in Ireland generally to mean that he is. 
Now, all that we want is a clear under- 
standing as to whether there is really an 
invitation for Home Rule excitement 
and agitation in Ireland or not. I would 
remind the House that any such move- 
ment as that must necessarily tend in a 
separatist direction, however well it may 
be guarded. I would call the attention 
of the House to what a great authority 
—the present Lord Derby — has said 
with regard to this subject — namely, 
that however you may guard such a 
proposal, still it will be taken advantage 
of for purposes you never intended— 
that the one hand you releise will be 
used to untie the other, and that, at last, 
it must lead on to separation. But, then, 
remember also that a great change has 
come over the spirit of the Irish —_——_ 
within the last few years, especially 
within the last two years. An agitation 
now for such a purpose will not be of 
the same character as it formerly was. 
It would, no doubt, receive support in 
money and in dollars from sources which 
were not open to previous agitations of 
that kind. The Irish people have learnt 
within the last few years to look much 
moreto America than to England fortheir 
close alliance and for their future. [Mr. 
Biecar: Hear, hear!] That sentiment, 
I observe, is cheered by a Member of the 
Party to which I have been alluding. 
The closeness of the connection and alli- 
ance between the Irish in America and 
the Irish in Ireland has grown perpetu- 
ally. Not only has there always been a 
great friendship and kindness between 
them, but there has, of late, been sub- 
stantial assistance given by the former for 
political purposes in Ireland. That is 
growing every day ; and you must know 
that you will have to count with this in 
the future, and that a powerful influence 
—American influence—will be brought 
to bear upon any such agitation or 
movement in Ireland. For these rea- 
sons I trust that, whatever the Prime 
Minister may think fit to say on this 
subject, he will leave no doubt or un- 
certainty in the public mind of Ireland. 
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Either the question is to be an open 
one, or itis not. I have to thank the 
House for the indulgence they have 
shown. I can assure the hon. Member 
for Sligo, who calls me a soldier of 
an alien garrison, and says that we 
are always on the alert to discourage 
any movement designed to promote the 
interests of Ireland, that I have no such 
feeling. On the alert I hope we shall 
always be with regard to such a move- 
ment as that to which, unfortunately, 
he has, with great ability, lent his aid; 
but for all other purposes, whatever 
they may be, which relate to the good 
of our common country, I can tell him 
that ‘‘ the English garrison,” if he will 
allow me to say so, are as true Irishmen 
as he is. Although I am speaking in 
this Imperial Parliament, I am an Irish- 
man to the back-bone, born, educated, 
and having lived the greater part of 
my life in Ireland—much longer than 
many a Member who sits on those— 
Home Rule—Benches now. I do not 
say that as a taunt; but for the purpose 
of adding that it is our earnest hope 
and our strongest wish that peace, which 
has been now so shaken between the 
different classes in Ireland, may be re- 
stored, and that ‘‘the English garrison” 
may be permitted to live with our fellow- 
citizens in peace and friendship. I, for 
one, even at this sad time for Ireland 
—even in this dark hour of her misery 
and shame—am proud to acknowledge 
that she is my country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am very 
sensible, Sir, of the great difficulty of 
the task which I have undertaken in 
venturing to claim the attention of the 
House after the speech which has just 
been delivered by so practised a master 
of debate as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) ; and I feel it 
is a strong additional ground for con- 
sideration that I have to follow one to 
whom the House is so glad always to 
listen. I was glad to find, at the com- 
mencement of his remarks, that he did 
not intend to offer any criticism on the 
present and actual conduct of the Govern- 
ment; and, in fact, I think it has be- 
come abundantly evident in the course 
of the debate that, at all events, with 
regard to the recent action of the Govern- 
ment taken since October 20, there is 
an overwhelming majority of the House 
in accordance with the Government in 
respect thereto; and therefore, while I 
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quite understand the opposition of a 
minority of the House, and especially 
that of hon. Members from Ireland, yet 
I feel that, without any disrespect to 
them, I shall best consult the convenience 
of the House if I pass over that part of 
his speech, as to which I feel it would be 
quite impossible for me to add anything 
to what has been already said by my 
right hon, Friends the Prime Minister 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
went on to complain of the accusation 
which he says has been made by some 
person or other that the Conservative 
Party at the present junture has no policy 
for Ireland but that of coercion, and that 
accusation he indignantly repudiated ; 
but the grounds for his repudiation 
appear to me insufficient. One was, 
that at a time of peace and tranquillity 
the late Government suffered the re- 
newal of the Peace Preservation Act 
in a different and milder form to the 
previously adopted one, very much, let 
me say, in deference to the representa- 
tions of hon. Members from this side 
of the House. The other was, that the 
same Government had passed a Bill 
dealing with University Education. But, 
after all, this is beside the question, and 
has nothing to do with the charge made 
against the Conservative Party. That 
charge is, that at the present moment, 
when social disorder has arisen to a great 
height—and this social disorder is based 
on long-standing agrarian discontent— 
admittedly forming a just cause of 
grievance—that in this case the Con- 
servative Party have no remedy to 
suggest but this—coercion, and more 
coercion ; coercion more and more vigor- 
ously applied. What is the answer of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to the accusation ? That the late Govern- 
ment appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the cause of agricultural distress. 
It was not to inquire into the Land 
Question, but generally into that of 
agricultural distress. [Mr. PLUNKET: 
It embraced Ireland.] No doubt, it 
embraced Ireland, as it embraced other 
parts of the United Kingdom; but 
it was never intended to deal with 
the real question at issue—the special 
grievance of the country. More than 
that, I say that Commissions under 
Conservative Governments have always 
been recognized by -us as being their 
way of shelving a difficulty. e also 
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appointed a Commission, but welegislated 
immediately upon receiving its Report. 
Now I pass on from that part of the sub- 
ject to consider what appears to be the 
contention of my right hon. and learned 
Friend, as it was previously the conten- 
tion of his right hon. and learned Col- 
league in the representation of the 
University of Dublin, that the Govern- 
ment have in some way or another, at a 
time which has not been very clearly 
defined, left undone something, it has 
not been very distinetly specified what, 
which would have conduced to the im- 
mediate pacification of Ireland, and 
which might, perhaps, have rendered 
unnecessary the more stringent and 
drastic measures we have been compelled 
to take. I should like to say one word 
as to the spirit with which these charges 
are offered to the House. Certainly, I 
have no complaint to make to the tone 
and temper of my right hon. and learned 
Friend’s speech. I am quite sure that 
the House generally, and hon. Members 
on this side of it, would be perfectly 
willing to admit the justice of the claim 
made on the second night of the debate 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
who said he hoped he had shown no 
spirit of factiousness, nor any desire to 
embarrass the Government. But I think 
I am justified in contrasting the tone and 
temper of these right hon. and learned 
Gentlemen, and of the debate in this 
House, with the speeches which have 
been made during the last few months 
with regard to the same subject. Why, 
in these speeches no stone has been 
left unturned which could possibly dis- 
credit the Government, which could 
possibly embarrass the Executive in 
the difficult and delicate task which 
they had undertaken to perform. No 
misrepresentation has been too gross, 
no charge has been too monstrous to be 
hurled against the devoted heads of the 
Ministry in reference to their policy in 
Ireland. We have been told, amongst 
other things in this way, that we have 
been paltering with rebellion, and that 
we have suffered crime and outrage to 
go unchecked and unpunished for Party 
purposes. [‘ Hear, hear!’’] Quite so. 
I understand those cheers. Those state- 
ments are adopted by hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Do they think 
charges of that kind are likely to 
strengthen the hands of the Executive ? 
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We are further told that the policy of 
the Government differs only in degree 
from the policy of the government of 
the Land League, and from the policy 
of the ‘‘no rent’’ manifesto; and it 
has been suggested that this difference is 
so slight, that the Prime Minister might 
very well be called on to change places 
with Mr. Parnell in Kilmainham. Is 
that legitimate criticism—that criticism 
which is altogether free from the sus- 
picion of factious motives, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition so justly, in his own case, 
disclaims? Lastly, when the Govern- 
ment made, the other day, what I may 
call a supreme exertion, when, by the 
act of the Cabinet as a whole, for which 
every Minister of the Cabinet is responsi- 
ble, they decided—reluctantly, Iam ready 
and glad to admit—that the time had 
come when they were bound to act by 
arresting the Leaders of the Land League, 
and by suppressing the agitation—then 
we were told in the country that our 
action was due entirely to the personal 
irritation of the Prime Minister, who 
had been worsted in argument by the 
hon. Member whom the Government 
had found it necessary to shut up. [Mr. 
Biecar: Hear, hear!] I can under- 
stand how those charges can be lightly 
made ; but I cannot understand that any- 
body with a sense of responsibility at all 
can give his support to them, or fail 
to see that, at all events, they are not 
likely to impress the Irish people with 
a sense of the gravity of the crisis, 
or with the judicial and national im- 
portance of the steps which the Govern- 
ment have felt it their duty to take. 
What I want to ask is, why does not the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, or either of the hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who have spoken 
for the other side of the House, adopt 
those statements made by their sup- 
porters in the country? Was it because, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had told 
them, with some little degree of pathos, 
that some of his supporters consider he 
is too deficient in ‘“ go;” or is it be- 
cause, as I rather prefer to believe, his 
sense of fairness, which we have always 
gladly and gratefully recognized, has 
prevented him, and compelled him to 
dissociate himself from such exaggerated 
and such venomous statements ? What 
is the exact nature of the indictment 
presented against the Government? 
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There is, as I have said, some little ob- 
scurity as to the time at which it is said 
we ought to have proceeded, and differ- 
ence of opinion as to the action which it 
is alleged we ought to have taken. As 
regards the time, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Plun- 
ket) has referred, in the first place, to 
the neglect of the Government to renew 
the Peace Preservation Act. Again and 
again it has been pointed out that, even 
if we desired to renew that Act, it was 
absolutely impossible, with the opposi- 
tion it was certain to excite, to have 
renewed it before the old Act expired. 
[* Oh, oh!”}] Hon. Members opposite 

ad had some experience of the opposi- 
tion Protection Acts met with in this 
House. Can they seriously believe that 
the renewal of the Peace Preservation 
Act would have been obtained from the 
House in so short a time as three weeks ? 
I beg pardon; I am reminded by my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland that 10 days only was the 
actual available time for passing the 
measure. That was all’ the time that 
the late Administration, by their action, 
left to the present Government in order 
to pass the Act which they now say was 
absolutely necessary for the peace of 
Ireland. There were other times at 
which it is said we exhibited neglect. 
The junior Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) mentioned 
three particular occasions. The first was 
January, 1881, when the State Trials 
had failed; the second was whilst coer- 
cion was under discussion in the House, 
which was, I believe, in February, and 
not March, as stated by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman; and the third 
was the month of March or April, after 
the Coercion Act had passed, but before 
the Land Act became law. It will be 
evident that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman gives us a choice of time; 
but I think we might fairly ask him, 
in the first place, to select one of the 
times as that on which he would prefer 
to stand, because I see he is in some 
little doubt in the matter. Is it Janu- 
ary, February, or April in which the 
Government ought to have acted? 
He says— ‘There may have been 
some ground for delay in January, in 
order to see the effect of the protective 
measures, and whether it would be ne- 
cessary to issue a proclamation; but 
where is your justification for not doing 
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it in the month of March?” It would 
be perfectly unreasonable to take the 
Government to task for not doing in 
January or February what the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself 
says there might have been some ground 
for neglecting to do. It seems to me, 
therefore, that no serious charge can be 
established against us out of the mouth 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
until March. I next go to the kind of 
action he says we ought to have taken. 
It was to have issued a proclamation. 
Had it been issued in January or Feb- 
ruary, before we obtained power from 
Parliament under the Protection of Per- 
son and Property Act, it must have been 
a mere brutum fulmen. We could not 
at that time have proceeded to the arrest 
of the Leaders of the organization; but 
he evidently did not intend that we 
should proceed to such extremities as 
that, for he says— 

“ That it is as clear as that two and two make 

four that the warning of such a proclamation 
would have been sufficient.’’ 
I propose to answer the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman out of the mouth of 
his Leader. What does the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote) say? 
When he was referring to the wish that 
I had expressed at Liverpool that the 
passing of the Coercion Acts would have 
been taken as an effectual warning by 
the disorderly and disloyal classes in 
Ireland, he said— 

“‘ Now it is that hoping that warning would 
be effective that constitutes the danger. The 
holding out threats, and not acting upon them, 
is about the most dangerous policy that can be 
pursued.” 

I think that is extremely wise; but it 
applies in infinitely greater force to the 
advice proffered to us by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin, If we had 
adopted his advice and threatened the 
people of Ireland in a proclamation, 
with the knowledge in their minds and 
ours that we could not follow it up by 
any effective measures, then, indeed, 
there would have been reason for saying 
that would have constituted a danger. 
I find, however, some little obscurity in 
what the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has said, and what has subse- 
quently been said by his Colleague, in 
reference to the action which should 
have been taken. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Colleague in the 
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representation of the University of Dub- 
lin (Mr. Plunket) evidently had it in view 
to follow up a proclamation by other 
measures, for he suggested, in the earlier 
part of his speech, that we need not 
have arrested the Leaders of the Land 
League, but that we might have broken 
up their organization by searching for 
documents and proclaiming the meetings. 
In the latter portion of the speech of 
the junior Member for the University 
of Dublin, he also made an observation 
which is very different from those I 
have just been considering. He refers 
to the steps which we took on the 20th 
of October, and to the statement which, 
he says, was made by the Prime Minis- 
ter, that the Land League had been 
driven to desperation. Now, I think 
there has been some mistake about this 
matter, and that what the Prime Minis- 
ter really did say was that the Land 
Act had driven the Land League to des- 
peration ; but the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman appears to think what drove 
the Land League to desperation was the 
arrest of the Leaders of the organization 
and the suppression of the League; and 
he goes on to say—‘‘ My argument has 
been all through, why was not the Land 
League driven to desperation long be- 
fore?” If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will pardon me, that was not 
his argument all through, because, in 
the earlier part of his speech, he sug- 
gested much milder measures; but, 
taking his speech in connection with 
what was said on the same subject by 
the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham), who told us that in every- 
thing we had done we had been too 
late, and that the steps we had taken 
ought to have been taken many months 
before they actually were—I think I may 
assume that the meaning of all this is 
that, in the opinion of right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, we ought to 
have arrested the Leaders and ought 
to have suppressed the Land League 
very much earlier than we did. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” |] That is, at all events, a defi- 
nite accusation—one which it is possible 
to meet. Now, as the first of the sug- 
gested dates on which it is contended 
we ought to have arrested the Leaders 
of the Land League and suppressed that 
organization is immediately after the 
failure of the State Trials, I say that 
at that time we had no power, and we 
had no right, to do so. 
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Mr. GIBSON: I never said you 
should have suppressed the Land League 
in January, though, under Common 
Law powers, you could have pro- 
claimed it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I endea- 
voured to follow the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s argument, but I 
failed to discover the exact time in which 
the various forms of action he sug- 
gests should have been taken. I do 
not attribute to him any desire that the 
Government should have taken this ex- 
treme course in January, 1881; but 
when the hon. Member for Leitrim says 
it ought to have been taken many 
months before October, I am bound to 
show that such action would not have 
been right or possible. I take January 
and February, and not many months 
before October. What the Government 
did in January, 1881, at the time the 
hon. Member says we were inactive, 
was to appeal to the ordinary law 
against what we thought constituted an 
illegal conspiracy. We failed, no doubt, 
because we were unable to obtain a 
verdict in Ireland. Surely, then, it 
would have been a most arbitrary and 
improper thing for the Government, the 
moment we had failed when appealing 
to the ordinary law, to take immediately 
the law into our own hands, and, by 
some extraordinary and exceptional 
measures, such as has been suggested, 
obtain a result which we were unable to 
obtain from the law to which we had 
appealed. I contend that after the 
failure of that trial we were bound to 
wait for some fresh evidence of guilt 
and of danger resulting from the organi- 
zation before we proceeded to take 
other and further action. I come 
now to the month of April, which 
is clearly the most critical period for 
this discussion, the time when the 
Coercion Act had passed, but before the 
Land Bill had become law. Does the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman sug- 
gest that we ought then to have arrested 
the Leaders of the Land League and sup- 
pressed the organization? If he does, 
or anyone else, I say in reply that that 
would have been a breach of faith on 
the part of the Government with the 
House of Commons and with the country. 
In the course of the debates on the Pro- 
tection of Life and Property Bill, there 
was certainly no concealment of the in- 
tentions of the Government. The Prime 
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Minister made a speech, having been 
directly appealed to ty one of the Mem- 
bers for Ireland, and from which the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) quoted several 
paragraphs the other night, and in 
which the Prime Minister said there was 
no intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to proceed against any but the 
actual perpetrators orabettorsof outrage, 
and that there was no intention at the 
time to interfere with the liberty or even 
the license of discussion. A similar 
statement, confirming and even extend- 
ing that declaration, was made by my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. [{‘‘Oh, oh!”] If right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite dis- 
approved at the time of the inten- 
tions which were so plainly expressed, 
why did not they not get up and say so? 
I have looked through the debates, and 
I have not been able to find one single 
expression of disapproval or protest 
after those statements were made. The 
speech of the Prime Minister was made 
on the 28th January, and on the 4th 
February I find a speech—the first 
delivered subsequently—by the junior 
Member for Dublin University. It was 
a very admirable speech; but it does 
not contain one word of objection to the 
view which had been expressed by the 
Prime Minister as being held by the 
Government as to their obligations in 
connection with the Protection of Life 
and Property Act. I allege, therefore, 
that the Members of the Party opposite 
by their silence gave assent to the view 
which was taken by the Government. I 
will go further than that—some Mem- 
bers of the Party were not silent, and I 
think I can quote some who have given 
absolutely confirmatory support to our 
contention. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock has influence deserv- 
edly great with his Party, and every- 
thing he says is entitled to the greatest 
possible attention. He made a speech 
on Friday last in which occurred a 
passage which, I confess, I read with 
the greatest surprise and astonishment, 
and which is so memorable as to de- 
serve repetition. ‘‘The Government,” 
he said, ‘‘ were always proclaiming them- 
selves as superior to the ordinary frailties 
of human nature, and he supposed they 
could not be expected to use the Coercion 
Act as similar Acts have always been 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
That is an entirely incorrect report. I 
said that the Government had claimed 
that they would not use the Coercion 
Act as former Acts had been used. The 
Times reporter does not pay me the same 
attention he does the distinguished lumi- 
naries on the Front Bench opposite. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
know whether the noble Lord will dis- 
pute the remaining part of the quota- 
tion, which was the plum of the pudding. 
I read from Zhe Times, and the noble 
Lord is reported to have gone on to say 
that ‘‘a Coercion Act was aimed at un- 
scrupulous persons, and, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, must always be 
used unscrupulously.” [Lord RanpoLrn 
Cuvurcuitt: Yes, I did say that.) I 
am glad to hear that some part of the 
report is correct, and that the noble 
Lord admits that was his contention. If 
the noble Lord were in Ireland, I am 
not certain but tliat he might not be 
reasonably suspected of being a person 
who is inciting other persons—to wit, 
the Ministers of the Crown—to commit 
a breach of the law; and I think, if 
evidence of intimidation were wanted, we 
might find it in the concluding portion 
of the speech, in which he threatened 
us with the vengeance of the constitu- 
encies. He thinks we exhibited a strained 
sense of morality, because we did not 
use the law unscrupulously —that is 
illegally—and the noble Lord has a 
supporter in the person of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The right hon. Gentleman is wholly mis- 
taken, and is misrepresenting, uninten- 
tionally, no doubt, what I said. What 
I did say was, that the Government had 
used the Coercion Act unscrupulously on 
two or three occasions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: There is not 
a trace of any statement of the kind in 
the report in any of the papers. But I 
am particularly anxious to deal only 
with those portions of the noble Lord’s 
speeches which he admits he uttered. 
He admits that he said that, from the 
necessities of the case, the Coercion Act 
must always be used unscrupulously, 
and it formed part of his argument that 
the Government were to blame. Owing 
to this absurd morality, for which the 
noble Lord professes a high and noble 
scorn, they had been prevented from 
using the Coercion Acts unscrupulously. 
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If we are to be accused of not being 
unscrupulous enough to please the noble 
Lord, that is an accusation which we 
must be content to bear; but if that 
were the view of the noble Lord, why 
did he not express it on the debates on 
the Coercion Act? [Lord Ranpoteu 
Cuurcuitt: I did.} Then he must be 
as badly reported by Hansard as by The 
Times newspaper, for I cannot see a 
trace of it in his speech; but I do find 
something that does bear quite a con- 
trary interpretation. On February 4, 
1881, he is reported to have said— 


‘‘He did not think it necessary to bring 
accusations against the principal members of 
the Land League, though, no doubt, some of 
the more obscure members of the body had 
spoken wildly, and even wickedly; but there 
was no doubt that the Land League, by its 
operations, had got the mind of the Irish people 
into such a state of commotion and excitement, 
that the darker and wilder spirits, under cover 
of that excitement, perpetrated crimes and 
established a reign of terrer.’—[3 Hansard, 
celxiii. 193-4.] 


That was exactly the position of the 
Government at that time. They believed 
that, whilst there was no ground to bring 
accusations against the principal mem- 
bers of the Land League, under cover of 
excitement crimes were being perpe- 
trated by the more obscure and wilder 
spirits which made it necessary to pass 
the Bill. It is therefore apparent that 
the accusation of the noble Lord und the 
junior Member for the University of 
Dublin, that the Government was to 
blame for not doing in April what they 
afterwards did, is an afterthought en- 
tirely. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin quoted from the speech I de- 
livered at Liverpool, and I must say, if 
he will allow me, that it is really a 
pleasure to be criticized by him. He 
reminds one of the directions given by 
Izaak Walton, in Zhe Compleat Angler, 
for baiting a hook with a live frog— 


‘¢ Put your hook in his mouth and out of his 
gills, and tie his leg to the wire with a fine 
thread, and, in doing so, use him tenderly as if 
you loved him.” 


The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
is so kindly in his criticism, and so fair 
and humorous, that vivisection at his 
hands is really an agreeable experience. 
There is another point on which I may 
say he contrasts fairly with some of our 
other opponents, because, when he does 
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quote, he quotes accurately. I wish I 
could say the same of others on his side 
of the House, for there is one other 
speech to which I wish to refer. The 
junior Member for Exeter (Mr. H. 8S. 
Northcote), whom I am glad to see in 
his place, is reported, at the Exeter Con- 
servative Working Men’s Union, to have 
said— 

‘‘Mr. Chamberlain admits the Government 
suffered brutal murders and warnings to con- 
ong in order to pass a confiscatory Land 

lil. 

I hope the hon. Member has been mis- 


—. 

rk. H. 8. NORTHOOTE: I will ex- 
plain when the right hon. Gentleman 
has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Whether he 
is misreported or not, I give to that 
statement, so worded, the most unquali- 
fied and absolute denial. Not only did 
I never admit anything of the kind; but 
I said in so many words absolutely the 
reverse. I said that the Government 
would not and could not tolerate out- 
rage of any kind as an instrument for 
effecting political objects, and that the 
existence of outrage was throughout the 
ground and justification of the action 
of the Government. I call upon the 
hon. Gentleman in his place either to 
inform the House that he has been mis- 
reported, or to prove his statement ; or, 
if he cannot do that, to offer some 
apology for having, as I suppose unin- 
tentionally, misrepresented me; and I 
pass back to the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson). What is the passage on which 
he relies in my speech? It is—‘‘ To 
have stifled the agitation at this time 
(in April) would have been to prevent 
reform ; ’’ and he paraphrases it by say- 
ing—“ For agitation read Land League, 
and for reform read Land Act.” I 
might point out that there is a real dis- 
tinction between the paraphrase and the 
original; but I do not want to dwell 
upon that, and I will, as fairly convey- 
ing my meaning, accept the paraphrase— 
“To have stifled the Land League at 
this time would have been to have pre- 
vented the passing of the Land Act.” 
That professes to be a statement of fact. 
Now, is it true or false? [Cries of 
“True!” ] Isittrue? If there is any 
doubt about it, I will quote the state- 
ment of the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman himself. He says, in the 
previous part of his speech— 

“ Tf Ireland had been quiet, and there had 
been no agitation, does anyone doubt that 
many of the clauses of the Land Act would 
never have been passed ? ’”” 

I do not know exactly what he means 
by that. If he means that if Ireland 
had been quiet these clauses would not 
have been proposed by the Government, 
he is mistaken. If he means they would 
not have been passed by the House of 
Commons, I think he is wrong; but if 
he means that, though passed by the 
House of Commons, they would have 
been unceremoniously kicked out by the 
House of Lords, I can only say that he 
has better information of what would 
have been the course of that House than 
I can possibly have. Granting the fact, 
was the fact one which ought in any 
way to have influenced the decision of 
the Government at that time? Here I 
come to a point in which I think the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman and his 
right hon. and learned Colleague in the 
representation of Dublin University have 
misinterpreted my meaning. I did 
not say—I did not mean to say—that 
the Government had suffered agitation 
in order to pass the Land Bill. What I 
said was that if the agitation had been 
stifled, and if, in consequence, the Land 
Act had not been passed, no reform would 
have been possible. To have taken a 
course of that kind without, at the same 
time, remedying the injustice of which 
the agitation was the voice, would have 
been taking a course fraught with danger 
and disaster. In reference to that, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman makes 
another quotation from my speech—that 
I said that ‘‘If we had suppressed the 
agitation at this time, the tenants would 
have had no organization to fall back 
upon.” But he omitted to point out 
the conclusion which I drew, and which 
was that in that case the tenant would 
have despaired of redress, and would 
have found they had no alternative but 
to join secret societies, with all that that 
involves, or perhaps have broken out 
into rebellion, which could only have 
been suppressed at a cost of bloodshed 
which every humane man could only 
have looked upon with pain and regret. 
Is it not the fact that such a course 
would have been attended with danger? 
I ask him to inquire of his constituents 
and friends from Ulster what do they 
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think would have been the consequence 
of suppressing the Land League, the 
only organization which the tenants had, 
and at the same time refusing them any 
remedial measures? I do not doubt, 
from what passed at recent Elections, 
and from the declaration of Conservative 
candidates in Ulster, that the strain 
would be too great even for the loyalty 
of Ulster. [ Cries of ‘No, no!”] Yes; 
the event I have described of the sup- 
pression of the Land League, and the 
refusal at the same time of all redress, 
would have been followed practically by 
the surrender of Ulster, through its 
going over to the party of disloyalty and 
disorder. I wish very much that the two 
right hon. and learned Gentlemen whose 
speeches I have been criticizing had dealt 
with one part of the subject, which is 
only conspicuous by its absence. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
last sat down (Mr. Plunket) has shown 
on this occasion and on many others 
very keen appreciation of the difficulties 
of the landlords of Ireland. I wish he 
had shown also some appreciation of the 
difficulties of the tenants. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of 
the claims, the powerful claims, which 
the landlords would have upon the 
consideration of this House when they 
asked for compensation. He referred to a 
speech by the Prime Minister, in which 
as I understood, the Prime Minister said 
that if rents were arbitrarily reduced 
by legislation to Griffith’s valuation—vr, 
I suppose, to anything else—there would 
have been established a claim for com- 
pensation. But that is something ac- 
tually quite different to what we say has 
been the case. The rents have not been— 
(‘* Oh, oh!” ]|—that is our opinion—arbi- 
trarily reduced. All that has been taken 
from the landlords by legislation is the 
right to exact an unfair rent, and that 
is a right for the loss of which the House 
would, I think, be very slow to grant 
compensation. The working of the Land 
Act, so far as it has gone, has thrown 
a great light upon the condition of the 
tenants. It has been said, and I believe 
it is true, that it is in accordance with 
all probability that only the worst cases 
have been brought to the cognizance of 
the Commissioners; but, be that so or 
not, it is evident that there is a vast 
number of cases in all parts of Ireland 
in which, according to the judgment of 
the Sub-Commissioners, rents have been 
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exacted more than than 23 per cent 
above what could be fairly claimed. 
Both the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
men who have spoken contest the justice 
of these decisions, and suggest what is 
altogether an indefensible conclusion 
—namely, that there has been some sort 
of common agreement—I would almost 
call it collusion—between the members 
of the Sub-Commissions, so that they 
could bring out absolutely the average 
result of a 23 percent reduction. Well, 
now, ifthe reduction in every individual 
case had been almost exactly 23, 22, or 
21 per cent, then I could understand 
the suspicion that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners had gone to work with the fore- 
gone conclusion, and had not taken 
into account the separate circumstances 
of each case. But what are the facts? 
You find in every case in every one of 
these Commissions that the variations 
in rent are extraordinary—that the re- 
ductions are, I think, from 60 per cent 
as the maximum, down to 5 per cent or 
nothing. What the right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen appear to be imputing 
to the Sub-Commissioners is what I am 
certain they did not intend to impute— 
a most deliberate and complicated fraud ; 
for they suggest that all these varieties 
of rent had been made by the Sub-Com- 
missioners, of course, to throw dust in 
the eyes of the people, while all along 
it was ingeniously arranged by a com- 
plicated arithmetical calculation that in 
every case they should bring out a 23 
per cent reduction, which was to be the 
object of the Sub-Commissioners. Is it 
not more reasonable to suppose that, the 
conditions being on the average the 
same in all parts of the country, the re- 
sults also are the same wherever a suffi- 
cient number of cases are taken to 
eliminate the effect of exceptions and 
variations? But I do not rely on the 
decisions of the Sub - Commissioners. 
Some of the cases have been carried 
on appeal to the Chief Commissioners, 
and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
men did not suggest the same sort 
of charges against the Chief Commis- 
sioners that they had thought them- 
selves entitled to suggest against the 
Sub-Commissioners. But in these cases 
of appeal, so far as they have gone, the 
decisions of the Sub-Commissioners have 
been substantially maintained. I believe, 
further, that the valuators appointed 
by the Chief Commissioners valued the 
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land on the average below the rents 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners. But 
that is not all. The evidence in favour 
of the view taken by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners is really cumulative, because 
we have the evidence of the agree- 
ments out of Court, and I believe those 
agreements have, on the whole, ex- 
ceeded the 23 per cent reduction made 
by the Sub-Commissioners themselves. 
Not only so, but some of the parties 
have gone to the County Court Judges, 
where the reductions appear to have 
been very much the same. Lastly, you 
have the evidence of land agents called 
into Court by the landlords themselves, 
as if they were their own witnesses, 
and confirming in many cases the sub- 
sequent decisions of the Court. This 
evidence, then, I say, not taking any 
part by itself, but taking the whole of 
it, must carry the conviction to most 
reasonable people that, at all events, rack- 
renting in Ireland has prevailed very 
extensively, and, I will say for myself, 
much more extensively than I had 
any idea of at the time the Land 
Act was passed. If we had known 
that at the time, surely it would have 
been the strongest support we could 
have had in favour of the Act. If 
there were more cases of injustice than 
was supposed, and if the evil was more 
grievous than was supposed, all the 
more occasion for the measure which we 
recommended. But now Iask the House 
to consider what it is the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has been suggesting. 
He has been suggesting that the Govern- 
ment, in April last, should have said to 
these rack-rented tenants all over Ire- 
land—to these numberless persons, the 
subjects of a proved and admitted 
grievance—‘‘Go on paying the exor- 
bitant rents levied on you for we know 
not how many years, suffer eviction, 
meaning as it does ruin, possibly starva- 
tion and death, if you are unable to pay 
these rents; you shall be denied all 
expression of your discontent, and the 
only organized agitation which, accord- 
ing to the admission of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself, is, at all 
events, a powerful influence in favour of 
reform, that organization shall be vio- 
lently suppressed.” It was one thing to 
attempt, as the Government did, to put 
down individual acts of lawlessness ; but 
it would have been altogether a different 
thing to attempt to put down free dis- 
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cussion and agitation for reform. I 
admit that we have not acted unscru- 
pulously ; and if we have incurred the 
blame of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock, all I can say is that we must 
be content to bear it. But I go a great 
deal further, and I say we have acted 
throughout most reluctantly in this 
matter, and only under the deepest 
sense of necessity and urgency. So far 
from thinking we had a right to use 
these exceptional powers unscrupulously, 
we thought that all along we were 
bound to exhaust every alternative 
before proceeding te extremities at all. 
I may say that if we had done other- 
wise—if we had taken the course which 
is now suggested for the first time, 
and against the better judgment, as I 
believe, of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman at the time of which he is 
speaking—if we had taken this extreme 
course in April last, I believe public 
opinion, which has hitherto supported 
the Government, would have been with- 
drawn, and withdrawn rightly, from 
any confidence in our policy. In con- 
clusion, I say, as my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
done before me, that the best justifi- 
cation of our policy is that the combined 
action of the Government, the remedial 
measures, coupled with the repression 
of disorder and crime, are working 
together, and are proceeding success- 
fully. The noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock says there is no previous 
instance of a Coercion Act having been 
passed which has not at first caused a 
decrease of crime, and he seemed to 
challenge us to produce an instance to 
the contrary. I call to mind the well- 
known proverb about evil communica- 
tions, and I am afraid the noble Lord 
has been keeping company not favour- 
able to historical accuracy. But I can 
assure him, however, that there are 
many instances in their history in which 
Coercion Acts have not been imme- 
diately successful in accomplishing their 
objects. I will take two as being suffi- 
cient for the present purpose. In 1847, 
in consequence of an increase of 68 per 
cent, the Government had to announce 
to Parliament the necessity for a Crime 
and Outrage Act, and that Act was 
introduced and passed in the same 
Session. It was perfectly ineffectual for 
its purpose. In 1848 the Government 
had to come again, and say that a 
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system of terror prevailed which they 
described in language similar to that 
which had been employed in reference 
to the recent state of the country; and 
in 1848 the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended. The suspension lasted till 
the Ist September, 1849. Well, what 
was the effect of it upon agrarian out- 
rages? In 1847, before the suspension, 
there were 620; in 1848, the first year 
of the suspension, they had risen to 
795; in 1849, the last year of the sus- 
pension, they had risen again to 957. 
Well, then, in 1866, the Habeas Corpus 
was suspended on Ist December, and 
it continued suspended till 10th May, 
1869. Ihave a Return of the agrarian 
outrages; but agrarian crime was not 
then the kind of crime with which the 
Government had chiefly to deal; but, 
taking agrarian crime, there were for 
1866, before the suspension, 87 outrages; 
for the three years subsequent, 123, 160, 
and 767. The indictable offences specially 
returned were 1,964 in the first of those 
periods, and that rose to 2,021, 2,548, 
and 3,153 in the three succeeding years. 
Well, Sir, that is sufficient to show, at 
all events, whatever may be the effect of 
Coercion Acts—they are not always 
remedial—that this is not the first occa- 
sion in which they have failed to produce 
the result that has been hoped for. Why 
are we to assume that any different 
result ought to have been arrived at in 
the present case? I would call your 
attention to a Report of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords upon the 
Jury Laws of Ireland brought in last 
Session. The noble Lords who sat on 
that Committee were thoroughly well 
acquainted with the state of Ireland and 
with its history. One portion of their 
Report is to the effect that the social 
disorder is so deep-seated there that 
they had no right reasonably to anti- 
cipate any immediate return of peace. 
We have no right to expect im- 
possibilities ; but I do say that the right 
hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) the 
other night most fairly acknowledged 
that the signs on the whole are favour- 
able ; and I think he was right in saying 
that we should net, on the one hand, 
be over sanguine, but that, on the other 
hand, it would be foolish and un- 
wise to despair. The course which 
the Government thought it their duty 
to adopt has not tended to our per- 
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sonal advantage, nor has it probably 
tended to strengthen our Party position. 
By our remedial measures we have in- 
curred, as we knew we should incur, 
the hostility of what has been called 
“The English garrison in Ireland ;” 
by our efforts to protect life and property 
we have evoked, as we knew we should 
evoke, the bitter and vehement oppo- 
sition of many Irish Members, and of 
a large section of the Irish population 
in this country. Well, Sir, I am not 
entitled to stand here and assume that 
every act of the Government has been 
throughout the course of this protracted 
and difficult and critical time wise and 
just and right; but I do say we have 
honestly endeavoured to do our duty 
and to steer an even course between 
extremes, and that I believe in my 
conscience that, in the main and on the 
whole, our policy has been just and right 
and necessary, and that it will, after a 
reasonable lapse of time, contribute to 
restore in Ireland the peace and tran- 
quillity of which it stands so much in 
need and upon which alone the pros- 
perty and the welfare of its people can 
be established. 

Mr. H. 8S. NORTHCOTE said, he 
claimed the indulgence of the House for 
a moment, in order to respond to the 
personal appeal which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had made tohim. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not given him the name 
of the newspaper from which he had 
made a quotation from his speech at 
Exeter; but he (Mr. H. 8. Northcote) 
would admit that he did say substan- 
tially that, to judge from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks at Liverpool, the 
Government had tolerated a state of dis- 
order and outrage in Ireland, and that 
they had allowed that state of things to 
go on apparently for the sake of passing 
their Land Act. He supposed that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not think that 
he (Mr. H. 8S. Northcote) had accused 
him personally of approving or conniv- 
ing at such outrages; but he had felt, 
judging from his speech, that the Go- 
vernment had shown criminal laxity in 
dealing with such outrages for the sake 
of passing their Land Act. He was not 
in the habit of using strong language 
against his opponents outside of the 
House, and he would not have spoken as 
he had done if he had not felt very 
strongly on that matter, The ground of 
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his serious charge against the Govern- 
ment was that up to the moment he read 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech he 
had been fully under the impression that 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House equally disapproved of the ob- 
jects of the Land League, and that the 
main difference between them was that 
the Government thought that the object 
of the League would be best combated 
by the application of mild measures of 
repression and by the Land Act, whereas 
hon. Gentlemen on hisside, and he frankly 
confessed that he was one of them, would 
have applied more stringent measures 
of coercion. But he had believed that 
both Parties were equally sincere in 
their detestation of the objects of the 
Land League, and in their desire to 
suppress them by the one method or 
the other. When, however, he read the 
speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in October, it appeared to him that 
it materially altered the position of the 
Government towards the Land League, 
and towards things in Ireland during 
the past year or two. The right hon. 
Gentleman was reported to have said 
in Liverpool that to have stifled the 
Land League in its origin would have 
been to have prevented reform. That 
was a direct admission that it had 
long been in the power of the Govern- 
ment to have stifled the Land League if 
they had felt so disposed. He (Mr. H. 
8. Northcote) contended, however, that 
the Government had throughout shown 
their inability to do anything of the kind, 
and at least up to October they had dis- 
tinctly failed to do so. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that the 
original objects of the Land League were 
legal and even praiseworthy. Now, ac- 
cording to his reading of the matter, the 
original object of the Land League was 
to obtain a reduction of rents, which 
might, perhaps, in itself be a legal and 
constitutional object; but it was not 
right to try to obtain that object by 
illegal means. In his judgment, assum- 
ing the legality of the object of a re- 
duction of rents, the means by which 
the Land League or its supporters sought 
to attain it were distinctly illegal; and 
the Government had from the beginning 
ample indications and notice of its views, 
and of the means it was intended to 
employ. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon, 
Member must have read an incorrect re# 
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port. He had spoken of the avowed 
objects of the Land League, and he had 
said that the examination into a bad 
system and the reform of an unjust law, 
the objects in question, were objects 
legal and even praiseworthy. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, his 
contention was that, even assuming they 
were so, they became illegal by the very 
fact of the methods pursued for attaining 
them. He spoke without notes; but he 
thought it would be in the recollection 
of the House that as long ago as August, 
1880, the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. John Dillon) made a speech which 
was commented upon in the House, and 
in which he said that cattle turned out 
on a vacant farm, from which the tenant 
had been evicted, would not be likely 
to have a very good time of it. Subse- 
quently, in aspeech made in the House, 
that hon. Member also said that if he 
were a farmer, and a man, or a body of 
men, came to evict him, if he possessed a 
rifle he would shoot the man and as many 
of the body of men as he could. That was 
a distinct indication from a very promi- 
nent Leader of the Irish Party as to the 
means that would be employed in Ire- 
land to carry out those objects which the 
right hon. Gentleman said were fair and 
legal. Again, he remembered that the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
stated that he was not an advocate of the 
‘* single drop of blood” policy. He also 
recollected a speech in which the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) described 
the practice of ‘‘ Boycotting”’ without 
expressing disapproval of it. At Liver- 
pool the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade mildly 
characterized ‘‘ Boycotting”’ as ‘a re- 
prehensible practice.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
he had not referred to ‘ Boycotting”’ 
at not Liverpool, and that he had 
used the expression ‘reprehensible 
practice.” 

Mr. H.S. NORTHCOTE said, that, in 
that case, he begged pardon, as he must 
have been misinformed. A pamphlet 
had been sent to him, giving those 
words within inverted commas. As, 
however, they were disclaimed, he now 
apologized for this particular expression ; 
but he still thought the Government 
had failed in their duty at a critical 
juncture, and he could not hesitate to 
eondemn their policy in the most un- 
equivocal terms. 
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Mr. MARUM said, it was not his in- 


tention to enter into the contention in 
which the two rival Parties indulged 
with regard to this question. He should 
rather prefer to look at the condition of 
the country at present, and to contrast it 
with periods not far remote in their his- 
tory. According to official figures, it 
appeared that there were at the present 
moment 1,250,000 acres of land in Ire- 
land under cereal cultivation less than 
there were 30 or 40 years ago; or, if they 
took the system of rotation practised in 
that country, they might put it down 
that in rough numbers there were 
4,000,000 acres of land less under scien- 
tific husbandry than 40 years ago. If 
he calculated the loss of population with 
that and capitalized the result of both, 
he would produce a total that would be 
perfectly astounding. It was said—and 
he would partly admit—that in a degree 
they had, for the lesser yield of cereals 
caused by this change in the cultivation 
of the country, obtained an equiva- 
lent in the shape of butter, pork, beef, 
mutton, and other gross products; but 
he was sorry to say that that by no 
means compensated for the loss suffered, 
for the entire falling-off of stock in 
Ireland, as shown by official sources, 
amounted to something like 60,000,000. 
If they calculated both of these losses, 
they would find that the result had 
amounted to little short of beggary to 
both landlord and tenant. That melan- 
choly state of things he attributed to the 
system pursued for the last 30 years, and 
not to any inherent fault of their own. 
The system pursued by England towards 
Ireland had culminated in the present 
distress. He would not go back so far 
as 80 years, as he might do, to the evil 
effects of that system—to the period from 
1815 to 1840, when Protection prevailed, 
or to the subsequent period of Free 
Trade—but he would come at once to 
the first remedial legislation attempted 
in Ireland in 1870 and 1881. The chief 
objection to the remedial legislation of 
1881 was in the absence of adequate 
provisions for dealings with arrears of 
rent. The clauses directed towards that 
object were almost, if not wholly, inope- 
rative, and hence arose the disorder, the 
agitation, and disturbance now prevail- 
ing. Nor could that fact be considered 
anything to be wondered at, for he 
might refer to statistics showing the 
eviction of 17,000 human beings from 
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this cause within a comparatively short 
period; but that would not at all dis- 
close the real state of the country. Ad- 
joining his place was the townland of 

allyphelan, upon which the tenants 
were at present in a state of suspense, 
not knowing whether to sow their lands 
or not, the tenancies having been pur- 
chased by the landlords. Near it was 
another townland, a tenant on which 
some time ago showed him an ejectment 
for six years’ arrears of rent. That 
looked rather alarming; but when they 
found that the six years’ arrears had 
been made out of balances which had 
been allowed to hang over for nearly 30 
years they would form a different opi- 
nion of the matter. Lord Ashbrook had 
wisely given his tenants a reduction, but 
Lord Orkney had given none. Mr. 
Arthur Kavanagh, of Ballyraggett, had 
thought it proper to give 17} per cent 
to his tenants. He did not deny that 
some tenants who could pay held back 
their rents, for there were always rogues 
to be found in the world; but he utterly 
denied that that applied to the vast ma- 
jority of the Irish tenantry. He could 
assure the House that the rents in many 
cases were exorbitant, and the Land Act 
gave no assistance. He would give the 
House some experience of his own. In 
the townland of Connihy, in his own 
immediate neighbourhood, several ten- 
ants were under process of eviction upon 
tenancy sales. About a fortnight ago, 
when the first sales of their tenancies 
were held in Kilkenny, he reported to 
them the position they would be in if 
they parted with possession, and asked 
them why they did not look upon the 
amount of arrears as a fine, pay it, and 
avail themselves of the benefit of the 
provisions of the Land Act; but their 
reply was that their experience of the 
decisions that had been given in cases 
upon an adjoining estate were of such a 
character that they could not fairly go 
into Court. He wished hon. Gentlemen 
who so freely censured the action of the 
Sub-Commissioners knew the views of 
the tenantry in the North and South of 
Ireland upon the subject. In proof of 
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* it he would ask the attention of hon. 


Members to the meeting held in Belfast 
recently, at which the cold farmers of 
the North expressed in a well-known 
resolution utter dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which the Sub-Commissioners 
dealt with their rents. That resolution, 
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which was passed by the cold and calcu- 


lating Northerners, and not by the more 
ardent and excitable men of the South, 
asserted that after a careful weighing of 
the recent decisions of the Land Courts, 
they were forced to the conclusion that 
the Land Courts had not adequately 
protected the tenants, that they had 
made too small an allowance for the in- 
terests of the tenants, and that an ade- 
quate recognition of their claims was 
the only real stimulus for capital, labour, 
and skill expended upon the soil. This 
was a deliberate statement made by the 
meeting; and he would ask the House 
whether it was not a fact that the com- 
petition which the Irish farmer had to 
meet was a severe one? In America 
they had a virgin soil, machines which 
took the place of labour competing with 
an old soil which did not admit of the 
use of machines, and all that had to be 
set off against those advantages were the 
freight and the carriage. And this was 
a mere nothing; in fact, the prairies of 
America, as cattle-raising districts, were 
in the position of town parks to the great 
centres of population. The question for 
the House was not that which the Mi- 
nistry and the Opposition had been de- 
bating—namely, whether rents had, by 
the action of the Sub-Commissioners, 
been raised or lowered. The true ques- 
tion was, not whether the rents had been 
lowered or not, but what rent could the 
land pay. He was sorry the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland had adopted a sort 
of apologetic tone for the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, saying that, after all, the rents 
had not been so high, and that they 
ought not to have been reduced. 
Though himself a landlord, and with 
connections entirely among that class, 
yet he must submit to the inevitable ; 
the landlords could only expect a fair 
rent, and more than that they could not 
hope to obtain. Ulster had unmistak- 
ably proclaimed that rents were not 
being sufficiently lowered there. The 
tenants of the South were equally dis- 
satisfied, as might be gathered from the 
terms of a letter from the Very Rev. 
Dr. Meehan in reference to some de- 
cided cases. A holding belonging to a 
man named Cleary was reduced from 
£2 17s. 6d. to £2 6s. 8d; but on another 
farm of the same character, belonging 
to Mrs. Hurley, the rent was not sufli- 
ciently reduced, it being £3 lls. an 
acre. The Very Rey. Dr. Meehan wrote— 
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*¢ No judgment has given so much dissatisfac- 
tion, as no decision has staggered public con- 
fidence so much in the competency of the land 
tribunal, as the case of Ellen. Hurley. The 
landlord even did not expect it. Since it has 
become known in the country hundreds of 
tenant farmers have made a vow never to go 
near the Land Court.’’ 

To attempt, therefore, to treat the action 
of the oe ot emma dead as going too 
far was absurd. As a practical agri- 
eulturist, he could say that in the South 
of Ireland, at least, rents had not yet 
been sufficiently lowered. It was a 
dangerous policy for the landlords not 
to be satisfied with moderate rents; and 
he warned the House that unless rents 
were reduced to a moderate level, and a 
fair margin allowed for bad seasons, an 
agitation would be raised even against 
judicial rents, which would render the 
state of things more difficult than ever 
for the Government. He gave this 
warning to the Government and also to 
the landlords, that the latter might not 
be too greedy. With regard to the in- 
discriminate suppression of the Land 
League, he assumed from the speeches 
of Ministers that the Government had a 
very considerable knowledge of the agi- 
tation that had been going on for some 
years. He wished them to understand 
that some few years ago the Tenants’ 
Defence Association, founded by the late 
Mr. Butt, of which he (Mr. Marum) was 
a member, became amalgamated with 
the Land League, on the understanding 
that the programme should be fixity of 
tenure, fair rents, and free sale, in ad- 
dition to peasant proprietary. He men- 
tioned that to show that the programme 
of the League was not ‘no rent.” Some 
time after this amalgamation, he him- 
self presided over a land meeting, and 
handed a resolution in favour of the 
‘‘three F’s” to Mr. Parnell, whosupported 
it. There were present 10 Members of 
the Irish Party, including the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). It was 
maligning the Land League to say that 
one of its principles had not been the 
payment of a fair rent. No doubt, 
upon the incarceration of certain gentle- 
men who found themselves aggrieved a 
‘no rent’? manifesto was issued; but 
what he desired to enforce was that fair 
rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale en- 
tered into the programme of the Land 
League. He did not think the Govern- 
ment recognized the exact position of 
the tenantry of Ireland. The position 
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of the country was far more serious than 
they seemed to think, but the landlords, 
he believed, had some knowledge of it. 
The numerous sales of tenancies through- 
out the country illustrated the tenants’ 
deplorable condition, and what feature 
of it was more alarming than the large 
extent of the arrears? For his own 
part, he thought, and, in fact, had written 
a letter suggesting, that bankruptcy 
powers should have been conferred on 
the Commissioners, so that by striking a 
dividend in the case of arrears they 
might have freed the tenants from 
the shopkeepers, the money-lenders, 
and others to whom at present they 
were hopelessly indebted. There might, 
of course, be some tenants who could but 
would not pay their obligations, but the 
great majority were really unable to 
do so. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, he 
regretted that, in the interesting speech 
of his hon. Friend who preceded him 
(Mr. Marum), he had not heard a more 
generous acknowledgment of the great 
measure which had fulfilled the hopes 
his hon. Friend and himself and others 
had been so long contending for in the 
great cause of land reform. He might 
also be permitted to express some regret 
that, although his hon. Friend stated 
that a fair rent was part of the pro- 
gramme. of the Land League, he did not 
express more fully the great change that 
had taken place in the programme of 
that association, and the effect brought 
about by the publication of the ‘no 
rent”? manifesto. He earnestly urged 
upon the attention of Government the 
point his hon. Friend put before them 
with regard to arrears. He believed 
the question of arrears was one of very 
— importance ; and although, no 

oubt, there were a great many in- 
stances in which rents were not paid, 
owing to political influence and the 
operation of the advice of the Leaders 
of public opinion in Ireland at the pre- 
sent time, there were also many cases 
in which arrears had accumulated in 
bad years which the tenants were really 
unable to discharge; and he thought 
that hon. Members representing all 
shades of opinion in the House would 
welcome with great satisfaction any 
scheme that would relieve those tenants 
from their liabilities, and allow this 
question of arrears to be set at rest. 
He must say, speaking as an Irishman 
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representirg an Irish constituency, that 
these Party questions, which formed the 
principal feature in the present debate, 
were insignificant compared with the 
position in which their country was 
placed at present. He rose for the pur- 
pose of performing a plain duty—that 
was to say, frankly, and clearly, and 
plainly, and honestly, what he thought 
were the circumstances in which their 
country was placed. In any remarks 
he might make, he deprecated any in- 
tention of giving pain or acting dis- 
courteously towards his fellow-country- 
men opposite, and asked them to believe 
that he could not say anything which 
would pain them that would not also 
pain himself. The great and real ques- 
tion before them was whether they 
should or should not support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). He (Mr. 
Blennerhassett) ventured to say that 
in the form which he had placed it 
upon the Paper, the hon. Member had 
brought a series of charges against Her 
Majesty’s Ministry, some of whom had 
been associated with great political ser- 
vices to Ireland. [Zaughter.| The hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) might 
laugh; but posterity would be in no 
doubt as to its verdict on this point. 
Some of the charges contained in the 
Amendment were so grave that, if true, 
the right hon. Gentlemen the Ministers 
of the Crown would be not merely not 
fit to sit in that House, but scarcely fit 
to live in this world at all. There had 
been one part of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Longford—a Gentleman of 
whom he desired to speak as one of 
whom all Irishmen ought to be proud, 
and who had won for himself a great 
position in literature—than which there 
could, he (Mr. Blennerhassett) believed, 
be no stronger proof of the demoraliza- 
tion which had affected the author of 
The History of Our Own Times. His name 
and reputation had suffered greatly by 
the charge he had brought against the 
Prime Minister—that the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken the grave step of 
imprisoning three Members of Parlia- 
ment, not from any sense of public duty, 
but rather from a feeling of personal 
malice. The late Mr. Isaac Butt, for 
whom he (Mr. Blennerhassett) had the 
greatest admiration, had spoken of the 
Prime Minister, and had said that he 
had written his name with a pencil of 
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light on the page of Irish history. How- 
ever, passing from these personal mat- 
ters, the question was— Was it or was it 
not their duty to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Longford, 
an Amendment which that hon. Gentle- 
man had taken great pains to render 
as objectionable and offensive as pos- 
sible? The broad question was—Did 
the Government deserve censure, or 
did they not, for the course they had 
pursued in applying coercive legisla- 
tion to Ireland? If they deserved cen- 
sure, he should not have envied the feel- 
ing of any Irishman who did not record 
his opinion to that effect. He was un- 
able, however, to give such an opinion, 
for he believed if those coercive mea- 
sures had not been passed and carried 
into effect, a greater and more enduring 
calamity would have happened to the 
people of Ireland. He believed that 
without that exceptional legislation it 
would have been impossible to deal with 
the system of ‘‘ Boycotting.”” He be- 
lieved that without exceptional measures 
it would have been impossible to have 
had a fair trial of that remedial mea- 
sure upon which to a large extent the 
future prosperity and happiness of the 
people of Ireland depended. Another 
question had been raised in the House 
—namely, whether the Government had 
deserved censure for not having used 
their exceptional powers earlier and 
more severely? It was easy to be wise 
after the event; but there was one thing 
which, for his part, he would ever joy- 
fully record, and that was the hesitation 
the Government exhibited in making 
application for these powers, and the 
forbearance which they had shown 
after they had got them. His right 
hon. Friend the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(Mr. Dawson) had read them the other 
evening a great theological lecture 
with regard to the ‘‘no rent” mani- 
festo, and had given them a good 
deal of information as to the views of 
the fathers of the Church. Well, the 
House had received the lecture with 
some amusement; but it seemed to him 
(Mr. Blennerhassett) to be anything but 
amusing to find aGentleman holding such 
a high position attempting to justify the 
anti-rent manifesto in that House. He 
thought it was due to the reputation of 
his country, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had given vent to that theological opi- 
nion about the anti-rent manifesto, to 
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remind him that the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin had not been slow 
to express his opinion upon the sub- 
ject, condemning the document in the 
strongest terms. The hon. Member for 
New Ross (Mr. Redmond) had attempted 
more seriously to defend the ‘‘ no rent ”’ 
manifesto, and described it as a policy 
of suspension of payment until the Go- 
vernment came back to constitutional 
action. But the unconstitutional action 
of which the hon. Member complained 
was not under the control of the Irish 
landlords. The hon. Member had also 
said a great deal about ladies and about 
chivalrous conduct. He (Mr. Blenner- 
hassett) wanted to ask him where was 
the chivalry of reducing to the brink of 
starvation, through want of their in- 
comes in consequence of the non-pay- 
ment of their rent, perfectly harmless 
Irish ladies who had nothing to do with 
that for which the hon. Gentleman de- 
sired to adopt a policy of retaliation? 
Was the hon. Member prepared to sup- 
port the policy of the Communists, who 
retaliated by putting the Archbishop of 
Paris to death? He thought it was 
quite time they should have an end to 
all the foolish and absurd talk about the 
landlords of Ireland. He had never 
been an advocate for maintaining the 
undue privileges of landlords. He was 
one of those Irish Members referred to 
who, year after year, brought forward 
and advocated measures which the Irish 
landlords had been opposed to, but 
which had since been accepted. In Ire- 
land they had a class placed, by a 
variety of circumstances, in a position 
which it was bad for the country that 
they should occupy, and changes had 
been necessary which would bring consi- 
derable suffering upon thatclass. But the 
landlords of Ireland were not worse than 
any other class. They were not worse 
than the tenants; and he should like to 
know how many tenants would refuse to 
be landlords if they could. But the 
more serious part of the speech of the 
hon. Member for New Ross was that in 
which he expressed a hope that the 
people would abide by the advice of 
their Leaders and pay no rent. Had 
the hon. Member considered the conse- 
quence of his advice to the poor peasants 
who might be influenced by his coun- 
sels? They had heard from the Prime 
Minister, in the course of the debate, 
what the opinion of the Duke of Wel- 
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lington was of a complete and absolute 
strike against rents in Ireland. No one 
who knew Ireland could have any ap- 
prehension of a complete and absolute 
strike against rents, but a partial strike 
was possible. The hon. Member had 
spoken of names muttered with a curse. 
He should be sorry to think that the 
hon. Member’s name should be so mut- 
tered, because he believed that the hon. 
Member really loved his country. But 
in time to come it might happen that 
those who had given the Irish farmers 
advice which might cause them to be 
driven from their homes might have 
their names muttered with a curse. The 
policy of the Leaders of the agitation 
was marked by two leading characteris- 
tics—insincerity and a low tone of public 
morality. It was marked by insincerity 
because their real were different from 
their ostensible objects, and by a low 
tone of morality because in their pur- 
suit of their ends they had adopted 
methods which would make the Irish 
people incapable of enjoying freedom 
and not worthy of it. That that was so was 
evidenced by the speech of Mr. Parnell at 
Dungarvan, in which he stated that his 
opposition to the ‘‘no rent” doctrine 
was grounded on the fact that it would 
alienate the priests from them, and 
create disunion in the ranks, and not 
because it was dishonest or unprincipled 
in itself. By that policy the capital 
which might develop the resources of 
the country had been frightened away. 
His hon. Friend who moved the first 
Amendment to the Address (Mr. P. J. 
Smyth) had spoken a very memorable 
but painful sentence, coming; from one 
of his experience, when he said that the 
public life of Ireland was lower to-day 
than it had ever been before in his recol- 
lection. Lately a project had been 
started for the holding of an exhibition 
to develop the industries of Ireland, and 
that project had been defeated by the 
same policy. [ Cries of ‘‘No, no!” and 
“Tt is going on!’”’] Heshould heartily 
rejoice at the success of any project for its 
revival ; but he should say that the pro- 
ject for the holding of an exhibition as 
it now stood occupied a very different 
position from that which it did before. 
Another blow, though a small one, was 
the interference with fox-hunting—a 
sport which put money into the pockets 
of farmers, and gave considerable em- 
ployment to saddlers and others. He 
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feared that it would be easier to put 
down hunting than to revive it. Then, 
again, to pass to another matter, the 
House was on the eve of changes which 
would unquestionably diminish the rights 
of minorities, and those changes had 
been brought about, or, at least, the 
necessity for them had been demon- 
strated, by the infatuated action of the 
Representatives of a country whose Re- 
presentatives would always be a minority. 
The consequence was that the gulf be- 
tween England and Ireland had been 
perceptibly widened, and feelings of the 
most deplorable animosity had been 
stirred up. He did not hesitate to say 
that the policy of obstruction had 
alienated from Ireland much of the 
growing sympathy of liberal and en- 
lightened Englishmen with the true griev- 
ances of Ireland. It had driven away 
from the ranks of the National Party 
in Ireland many tried and trusted Irish- 
men who had worked for years for Irish 
objects. [Mr. Gray: Name?] The 
hon. Member called upon him to name. 
It would be easy to give names, and 
if the hon. Member followed him, he 
might tell the House whether he thought 
there were not many Irishmen who 
loved their country as deeply and truly 
as he did, who found themselves unable 
to co-operate with the efforts of the so- 
called National Party in Ireland. Let 
no one imagine that the sufferers by 
this policy were only the men who com- 
posed the small and unpopular class of 
Irish landlords. From such a policy the 
whole Irish people suffered, and none 
more severely than those whose liveli- 
hood depended on their daily work. The 
poor were the chief victims of the troubles 
and the disturbances amid which all 
had to live. In his address to the 
Grand Jury at Cork, Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald had said— 


“T have not had before me during the present 
protracted sittings a single case of outrage upon 
one of the upper class. We have had no case 
of a gentleman’s life being attempted, or one 
aristocrat being threatened in any way. ‘They 
have been one and all outrages on the poor and 
humble, and I have indeed felt for those un- 
fortunate people living in houses on the moun- 
tain side and away from all succour. And what 
was worse than all was that their homes were 
unsafe, and there was no protection for them. 
We have had no other serious cases save attacks 
on the poor.” 


Need he point out at what time and under 
what circumstances had the policy which 
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led to these deplorable results been 
adopted? It had been adopted at a 
time when a great remedial measure, 
probably the greatest remedial measure 
ever passed for Ireland, had just become 
law, and when it was most essential that 
a condition of calm and tranquillity 
should prevail in the country. Still, he 
believed that, when the passions and 
agitations of to-day were remembered 
only as a bad dream, the great Act of 
last Session would be regarded as the 
basis of the people’s prosperity. Hon. 
Members opposite were consistent in all 
things. What was their policy towards 
the Land Act while it was passing 
through the House? There was not a 
single one of them—the Irish Members 
—who did not attempt to injure and 
discredit it. [Mr. T. D. Suuzrvan: 
Who improved it?] They did not, for 
they dared not vote against it; there- 
fore, instead of doing that, they walked 
out of the House in a body on a most 
critical occasion rather than support the 
Government, and ever since they had 
done everything possible to defeat and 
destroy it. As for the operation of the 
Act, it was his opinion, from what he 
had himself seen, that the Commis- 
sioners spared no pains to come to just 
decisions. That, at any rate, was his 
experience of the Commissioners who 
had visited his part of the country, and 
every reasonable man in that part of the 
country would be of opinion that in 
their decisions substantial justice had 
been done. Apart from those cases in 
which rents were to a large extent ficti- 
tious, no doubt, considerable reductions 
had been made; but if no reduction 
at all were necessary the Land Act 
would stand self-condemned, and the 
arguments of land reformers during the 
past 10 years must have been worthless. 
He believed the rental of the country 
had been considerably too high; but he 
protested against blaming the landlords 
as they were blamed for that fact. He 
believed the rental had been forced up 
inevitably by circumstances which he 
had pointed out to the House on former 
occasions. No doubt, great changes like 
this pressed very severely upon a num- 
ber of individuals who acted on the 
reasonable expectations created by past 
policy. He did not, however, think the 
demand for compensation urged on their 
behalf tenable. He did not think it 
just that the people of this country 
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should be asked to pay the enormous 
compensation which would be necessary 
to those landlords who had been re- 
ceiving rents which were above the fair 
rents of the land. At the same time, 
he might point out that a large number 
of persons who used only their legal 
rights had now been placed in a position 
of great difficulty, and had in some cases 
been brought to actual ruin. Many of 
the smaller landlords, whose estates 
were so heavily encumbered that they 
had only a small margin left to live 
upon, would be ruined by reductions of 
28 or 30 per cent in their rents; and he 
confessed that, while he thought: there 
was no tenable claim for Parliamentary 
compensation, he must express a hope 
that if the Government could see their 
way they would adopt some reasonable 
means of affording relief to those who 
were placed in such an exceptional 
position. He did not despair of the fu- 
ture of Ireland. He thought there was 
a strong feeling amongst the majority 
of the Irish people that anarchy and 
disorder must cease. This feeling was 
not confined to the poor people living in 
towns whose industry had been ruined 
by the disturbance of the country, but 
it was growing among the solvent 
farmers and the struggling tradesmen ; 
and he had great reliance in these diffi- 
culties upon what he had never doubted 
—namely, the kindly warm feelings 
which, at bottom, were in the hearts of 
the Irish people. He (Mr. Blenner- 
hasset) did not prophesy immediate pros- 
perity ; many years must pass away be- 
fore the effects of the present ordeal 
could entirely disappear; and in the mean- 
time Her Majesty’s Government must be 
looked to for just laws and a firm 
Executive. There were reforms that 
were needed; but, to a great extent, 
the law had been made just, and it 
must be obeyed. ‘Those reforms would 
in due time come; but for the real and 
permanent improvement in the state of 
Ireland, Irishmen must remember they 
had to look mainly to themselves. Each 
of them might contribute to this result 
by doing his work in life steadfastly 
and fearlessly, by avoiding all foolish 
exaggeration and frothy excitement, and 
exhibiting that moral courage, an essen- 
tial element of that true patriotism which 
refused to sacrifice for temporary popu- 
larity the true and permanent interests 
of the country. 
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Mr. BARRY said, he did not intend 
to follow his hon. Friend through the 
series of charges which he had made 
against the popular Irish Party. The 
Party, no doubt, would survive his 
attack. But he must strongly contradict 
the assertion of his hon. Friend, that 
when the Land Bill was going through 
the House a kind of obstruction was 
offered to it by the Irish Party. He 
protested against that statement, because 
he remembered most distinctly that on 
two occasions when the Land Bill was 
in considerable jeopardy it was abso- 
lutely saved by the votes of the advanced 
Irish Party. Totally apart from the 
consideration of the striking omission 
from the Queen’s Speech of the mention 
of any measure for Ireland, he held it to 
be the duty of the Irish Party to chal- 
lenge and condemn the criminal policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, 
and to show that the sanction of the 
House to the vicious policy was obtained 
upon representations which were untrue, 
and upon professions which were false 
and flagrant. He was fully aware that 
such was the docility of the Liberal 
Party, that any measure introduced by 
Her Majesty’s Government, even if it 
were for the destruction of the Irish 
race, would have had their unqualified 
support. In the Recess the statement 
had often been made by Liberal Mem- 
bers that they were bitterly opposed to 
coercion, that only their faith in the Go- 
vernment permitted them to accept it, 
and that the only justification for the 
policy would be its success. But the 
statistics laid upon the Table of the 
House last week would prove to Her 
Majesty’s Government that the condi- 
tion of Ireland was very much worse at 
present than at the passing of the Act. 
This showed the truth of the assertion he 
and others had madeover and over again 
that when the Constitution would be 
suspended, and the Leaders of the people 
put into prison, the only restraining in- 
fluences upon those people would have 
been removed, and that the result would 
be a terrible increase in crime: The sta- 
tistics he had referred to proved that 
they were right. When the Chief Secre- 
tary introduced the Coercion Bill, he 
described the popular cause as supported 
by a few noisy, unscrupulous agitators, 
backed up by the worst elements of 
society. He described the Land League 
as an association for terrorizing and in- 
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timidating the people. He told them 
that the great mass of the Irish people 
would hail with joy any means that 
would emancipate them from the terri- 
ble thraldom of the Land League. It 
would be fairer to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that, in making a charge against 
him, he should quote his precise words. 
Speaking in the House on the 24th 
January, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 


‘* The men who plan and perpetrate the outrages 
I have referred to are men without whose help 
the speeches of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), the hon. Member for Tipper- 
ary (Mr. Dillon), or the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) would be harmless exhortations and 
vapouring. It is these men who have struck 
terror into the minds of the people in the dis- 
tricts in which their operations have been 
carried on, And what must wedo? We must 
strike terror into them, and outrages will then 
be stopped, persons and property will be pro- 
tected, and liberty secured. We must arrest 
these criminals. We do not arrest them now, 
because we cannot do so. They have made 
themselves safe by the enormity of their crimes 
and the power which those crimes have enabled 
them to acquire. Because of the intimidation 
which they have spread throughout the neigh- 
bourhood around them, they commit crimes 
with impunity, and they know they would be 
foolish to fear the law, when no man dare give 
evidence against them. It is not that the police 
do not know who those village tyrants are. The 
police know perfectly well who plan and perpe- 
trate these outrages, and the perpetrators are 
perfectly aware of the fact that they are known. 
These may be divided into three categories. 
There are first, those who remain of the old 
Ribbon and secret societies of former days ; and 
in the second place, there are a large number of 
persons who have taken advantage of the present 
condition of the country, not so much as caring 
about the Land Question, but as hoping that 
trouble will come of it, and in order to promote 
their own particular views in regard to the go- 
vernment of Ireland; and in the third place, 
there are a large number of men who are the 
mauvais sujets of their neighbourhood.’’— 
[3 Hansard, cclvii. 1226.] 


The Chief Secretary indicated very clearly 
in that statement the class of people who 
were responsibe for the outrages in Ire- 
land. It was upon the grouads that he 
had thus so clearly set forth that the 
House passed the Coercion Bill into law. 
Then the country looked out for the 
arrest of the criminals so clearly de- 
scribed. But weeks passed over, and 
yet the dissolute ruffians and the village 
tyrants, who were “‘ so well known to the 
police,” must have been at large, for not 
a single arrest was made. At length, by 
the murmurs of the Opposition Press, 
and the expressions of surprise in the 
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Liberal Press, the Government were 
driven to dosomething, and an onslaught 
was made, not upon the worst members 
of society, but upon some of the most 
respectable men in Ireland—upon Town 
Commissioners, Poor Law Guardians— 
men standing high in the estimation . of 
their fellow-countrymen. He contended 
that the Government went beyond the 
intention of the Coercion Act, when they 
proceeded to arrest men belonging to 
the most respectable classes in Ireland. 
It soon became clear that the Govern- 
ment had blundered frightfully. Some- 
thing like 200 men were soon in prison. 
When the Bill was before the House, 
the Prime Minister and other Members 
of the Cabinet declared that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of using the 
Coercion Act against the Land League. 
He (Mr. Barry) frankly confessed that he 
had never believed in the professions of 
Her Majesty’s Government. That Go- 
vernment was composed of landlords and 
recreant Radicals, whose real intention 
was to suppress the popular organiza- 
tion. In bringing in their Land Bill 
they really meant to strike down the 
organization of the tenants, and what 
had happened since proved that his 
view of the matter was substantially 
correct. Up to that period the doctrine 
disseminated by the Land League was 
the doctrine of ‘‘ fair rents,”’ which were 
defined as Griffith’s valuation. [‘‘ No, 
no!’?} The hon. Member for Galway 
County, he observed, dissented. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
principle of the Land League speakers 
was to ‘‘ pay what you please to the 
landlord after you have paid your own 
debts and done everything else you want 
to do for yourself.” 

Mr. BARRY distinctly denied the 
statement. He had a clear recollec- 
tion of attending several meetings at 
the time, when the popular cry was 
‘ Griffith’s valuation.”” He challenged 
the hon. Member for Galway County to 
bring forward a proof of his statement. 
Popular ballads were written about 
Griffith’s valuation. You could not go 
to a public meeting in Ireland without 
seeing inscribed on banners, ‘ Fair 
rents!’ ‘‘ Griffith’s valuation !’’ He had 
seen men coming to the meetings 
with bands round their hats bearing 
‘¢ Griffith’s valuation ;’’ and he often 
found it a very great annoyance to be 
interrupted in the middle of his speeches 
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with shouts for ‘‘Griffith’s valuation.” It 
was a matter so plain and palpable that 
he was surprised that the hon. Member 
should have fallen into such an error. 
There seemed to be a singular irony in 
the fact that this doctrine and principle 
preached by the Land League, and de- 
scribed by the Prime Minister as a 
principle of public plunder, had in 
nearly every case yet decided been con- 
firmed and endorsed by the judicial 
tribunals which were called into ex- 
istence by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Land Act. They had made their awards 
upon Griffith’s valuation, and in some 
other cases they had gone very con- 
siderably beyond it. He remembered 
only two important declarations which 
went beyond Griffith’s valuation. The 
first was made by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, who, speaking on 
the second reading of the Land Bill, 
stated that nine-tenths of the improve- 
ments on the land in Ireland were the 
improvements of the tenants; and a 
little later on, in the same speech, the 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘If you 
remove the improvements of the tenants 
there will be nothing left but the prairie 
value,” an expression which had since 
become historical. The principle as- 
serted in that declaration was embodied 
in Healy’s Clause, which distinctly 
laid down that, in fixing the fair rent of 
a farm, no notice should be taken of the 
tenant’s improvements. The second de- 
claration was made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork City, at a meeting 
in his own constituency, after the close 
of last Session. There his hon. Friend 
made use of that phrase “‘ prairie value,” 
which had entailed upon him such se- 
rious consequences, although he was 
only quoting an expression used by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. Two gentle- 
men, who had since been imprisoned in 
Kilmainham, said something on one 
occasion about ‘no rent” at a meeting 
in Ireland. When, however, the reports 
of their speeches reached London his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork wrote to each of the gentlemen in 
questidn, censuring, in the strongest 
terms, the cry they were raising for 
“no rent.”” The Premier, in his speech 
at Leeds, assumed that the test cases 
then in course of preparation were so 
many shams and mockeries. The fact 
was, that four estates were chosen by the 
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Land League from which to select test 
cases. They were Mr. Bence Jones’s 
estate, the Galter estates in Tipperary, 
and the estates of the Duke of Devon- 
shire and the Earl of Kenmare. Mr. 
Bence Jones’s estate was, according to 
his own admission, highly rented, and 
the Galter estates were also notorious 
for rack-renting. But the other two 
were equally well known as fairly and 
moderately rented—neither too high nor 
too low. The Prime Minister’s statement, 
therefore, at Leeds that the test cases of 
the Land League were mere shams and 
delusions, as taken exclusively from the 
most excessively rack-rented’ properties, 
was altogether misleading. It was not 
the case, as the Prime Minister had said, 
that the Land League had attempted 
their utmost to defeat and destroy the 
Act; on the contrary, they honestly and 
sincerely tried to give it a fair trial, and 
to test its effect in a scientific manner. 
It was no wonder the Prime Minister 
created a great sensation by his state- 
ments, and his statements made it very 
difficult for an Irish Member to speak 
calmly on the subject, inasmuch as they 
all had intimate friends or relatives who 
had been imprisoned by the Government 
without any charge brought against 
them and without evidence, and as all 
the ordinary rights and comforts of life 
had been taken away, meetings sup- 
pressed, letters opened, and an incessant 
police supervision exercised. He did not 
blame the police, who were only acting 
within the lines laid down by the Go- 
vernment. He had observed that no 
restraint was imposed upon public 
speakers su long as they confined their 
attacks to the landlords ; but as soon as 
a word was said against the Government, 
or in particular against the Prime Mi- 
nister, the police intervened. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlow was thus 
openly permitted to hold a meeting on 
giving an undertaking to the police not 
to speak against Mr. Gladstone or the 
Executive Government. The whole of 
the country, or at least three provinces 
of it, were absolutely at the will and 
disposal of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The fact was, that from the first the 
Government had committed the fatal 
error of mistaking a universal rising of 
the people for the agitation of a small 
number of demagogues. That mistake 
had destroyed their popularity and pres- 
tige as a Liberal Government, and was 
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imperilling and would shortly bring to 
an end their own existence as a Govern- 
ment. In conclusion, he asserted that 
such blundering incapacity as to con- 
found and mistake a great and almost 
unparalleled national feeling for a pass- 
ing burst of petty faction would have 
procured in any other country the instant 
dismissal of the Government with every 
mark of opprobrium. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he had 
listened during this debate with pain- 
ful attention to the attacks upon the 
Land Act and its administration by the 
occupants of the Opposition Benches. 
It seemed to him that the course adopted 
by the Conservative Party after the Land 
Act of 1870 was passed was to be again 
repeated in connection with the Act of 
1881. From this it was to him very 
clear that during the past 10 years the 
Conservative Party had learned very 
little, and did not yet comprehend the 
magnitude of the crisis through which 
Ireland was passing. What was the 
sum and substance of the speeches to 
which they had listened during the past 
three or four days in this debate? It 
was simply that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site believed that coercion was the great- 
est blessing that Ireland could have, 
and that the administration of the Land 
Act was a curse, and the only remedy 
they proposed to bring about peace 
in Ireland was a more severe adminis- 
tration of coercive measures, and no 
administration of the Land Act. The 
views held by Conservatives in the 
House, however, with respect to the 
value of that Act, were not always 
shared by Conservatives outside, for 
such men as Colonel Knox, formerly a 
Member, and the Marquess of Hamilton, 
during the Tyrone Election, had borne 
testimony in its favour. Hon. Members 
opposite said that they accepted the 
Land Act. No doubt, they did accept 
it in the abstract, but did not want 
its administration, and would be quite 
satisfied if the Government would give 
the Assistant Commissioners instruc- 
tions not to reduce the rents, and tell 
the tenant farmers of Ireland to be 
satisfied with their position. The Land 
Act had been passed to remedy great 
and crying evils, net only the rack-rent- 
ing which confiscated the tenant’s im- 
provements, but to fix fair rents ; and if 
it failed in reducing rents, the Land 
Act of 1881 would be as far off settling 
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the Irish Land Question as the Act 
of 1870. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the blame for the condition 
of Ireland rested not on the present Go- 
vernment, but with the late Administra- 
tion. He had had the honour of a seat 
in the House from 1874 to 1880, and 
during that time the most moderate de- 
mands made in connection with Ulster 
Tenant-right, or Tenant-right for Ire- 
land, had been rejected with contempt. 
He could say that the Conservatives 
during those years had done nothing in 
connection with Land Reform. No 
doubt but on March 38rd the Conser- 
vatives passed the second reading of 
the Ulster Tenant-right Bill; but on 
Wednesday, March 8th, the former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave No- 
tice of a Dissolution. If the moderate 
demands made by the late Mr. Butt, 
and by the North of Ireland Members, 
had been conceded in time, the great 
crisis which was now happily passing 
away would never have arrived, or 
would, at least, have been in a miti- 
gated form. With reference to . the 
attacks on the Sub-Commissioners, it 
was not his place to defend them, nor 
was it necessary to do so, unless specific 
charges were made against them. He 
had spent more time in sitting in the 
Land Court in Ulster than any other 
Member in the House, and had gone 
from town to town with the Court in 
order to gain experience. He could tell 
the House that he had never heard evi- 
dence given by any landlord or any 
valuator which attempted for one mo- 
ment to justify the present rents, and in 
many cases after the landlord had sent 
his valuator over the land the landlord 
had declined to be his own witness to 
say what a fair rent was. As a conse- 
quence, the Land Court had been left 
without evidence as to what a fair 
rent was beyond the tenant’s testimony 
and their own judgment. If the Com- 
missioners had attempted to give full 
effect to what was known as Healy’s 
Clause, the rents of Ireland would be 
fixed on a far different scale. The right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had said 
that even the old rents had not been re- 
spected. He (Mr. Dickson) would give 
them a case as regarded the old rents on 
which tenants had asked for a fair rent 
to be fixed. Their witnesses gave evi- 
dence to show that the tenants who had 
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served notice for a fair rent in their own 
neighbourhood were paying 50 per cent 
more than they themselves were paying, 
and yet that old rent had been fixed 40 
years ago. He would ask, as regarded 
the question of compensation, who was 
to be compensated? Assuredly it was 
the landlord who charged only a fair 
and moderate rent, and not the rack- 
renter, now losing the rent imposed 
in many cases to meet interest on mort- 
gages and family arrangements. The 
main defects of the Land Act were, 
in his opinion—first, the provision deal- 
ing with arrears of rent was totally in- 
sufficient ; and, secondly, the faults of 
administration. He believed there could 
be no real settlement of the Irish Land 
Question until those arrears had been 
fully dealt with. The number of Sub- 
Commissioners ought to be doubled, and 
Griffith’s Valuation should be adopted 
as a temporary basis until a judicial rent 
was fixed. He was unable to vote for 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy); but, at 
the same time, that would not prevent 
him from speaking against the policy of 
coercion, which he looked upon as the 
worst possible remedy for Ireland. If 
coercion had been a remedy for that 
country she would long since have been 
cured. He regretted that the ‘‘suspects”’ 
were not liberated on the very day on 
which the Land Bill received the Royal 
Assent. There were then but 134 more 
or less obscure men in custody. Their 
liberation would have been followed by 
the best results, and the National Con- 
vention of the Land League, when it 


met, would have been deprived of its’ 


chief grievance. He believed that the 
application of Coercion Acts were dis- 
astrous to the permanent peace of 
his country. When the Protection of 
Person and Property Act expired next 
September, about 1,500 prisoners would 
have passed through the portals of 
Irish prisons. He wished the House 
to understand in this connection that 
arrest under the Coercion Act was no 
disgrace in Ireland, but, on the contrary, 
was in many districts regarded as an 
honour. When those 1,500 prisoners 
had returned to their homes what would 
be the gain? There was not one of 
them who would not become the centre 
of a new agitation, so that coercion 
would simply ripen the country for a 
further and speedier suspension of con- 
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stitutional government. He had been 
often told that coercion suppressed crime. 
That might be true, but crime was also 
the offspring of coercion. The Prime 
Minister alluded with satisfaction to the 
vindication of the law in County Cork, 
where the greatest blow was struck 
against crime and disorder, in the arrest 
and conviction of Connell and his gang; 
but that was accomplished by a firm 
and bold administration of the Common 
Law, and not by the application of the 
Coercion Act. He believed and main- 
tained that a firm application of the 
Common Law would in the long run cope 
successfully with any difficulty in Ire- 
land. There was not a single person 
arrested under the Coercion Act in the 
county he represented, and he was 
proud to say that the people of that 
county had not stained their hands by 
agrarian crime. He yiclded to no Mem- 
ber on that side of the House in his 
attachment to Liberal principles and to 
the Liberal Party, and his sole object in 
denouncing coercion was to impress on 
the Government the radical necessity 
that existed for a complete alteration in 
the administration of affairs in Ireland. 
There was a wide gap between Dublin 
Castle and the demands of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary; but between 
these two extremes lay, in his opinion, 
the solution of the Irish Question. In 
conclusion, he could only hope that the 
fertile brain of the Prime Minister 
would devise some plan which would 
strike at the root of the evil in Ireland, 
and deliver her from the humility of 
repressive measures which so disgraced 
English Government in the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he wished to point out a constitutional 
innovation in the Speech from the 
Throne. Anyone who had taken the 
trouble of reading the four paragraphs 
relating to Ireland could only arrive at 
the conclusion that for the first time in 
the history of the House of Commons, 
the House itself was made responsible 
for administrative and executive duties. 
The paragraphs stated the condition of 
Ireland at the time, and went on to say 
that the country showed signs of im- 
provement, and encouraged the hope 
‘that the course you had pursued would 
be rewarded with the happy results so 
much to be desired.”” This was a most 
serious innovation. What did the 
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House understand by ‘‘ you?” He pre- 
sumed that no one desired to make 
himself responsible for the present con- 
dition of Ireland, but the Speech clearly 
made hon. Gentlemen responsible for the 
discharge of the executive functions of 
the Government inthat country. If, on 
the contrary, the paragraph applied to 
legislative functions, then the only mean- 
ing was that the Government were about 
to again ask the House to revise the 
Land Laws and pass a new Coercion Act, 
which was the course pursued by the 
House last year with reference to 
Ireland. The President of the Board 
of Trade had expressed a doubt as to 
what was meant by the criticisms of the 
Opposition in connection with the delay 
which took place before the suppression 
of the Land League was begun. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
Opposition had no right to criticize them 
unless they could put their finger upon 
the exact time at which, in their opinion, 
certain things ought to have been done 
or others ought to have been refrained 
from. The right hon. Gentleman had 
also spoken at great length of a speech 
delivered by him at Liverpool. He had 
not, however, told the House what he 
actually said on the occasion, but con- 
tented himself with explaining what he 
did not say and what he did not mean 
to say. Now, he had the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech in his pocket, and 
he proposed to repeat what the right 
hon. Gentleman did really say at the 
time that speech was made. The 
President of the Board of Trade, like 
many other people, believed that the 
blows the Government had struck at the 
Land League had crushed it, and there- 
fore that he might safely inform his 
hearers what were the motives of the 
inaction of the Government during the 18 
preceding months. The statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as a responsible 
Minister, appeared to him so incredible 
that he read his speech in several news- 
papers to see if the reports coincided. 
They did, and there could be no doubt 
whatever about the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s language. The issue which the 
right hon. Gentleman placed before that 
extremely Radical body known as the 
Birmingham Caucus was contained in 
the following words :— 

“In the judgment that you are called upon 
to give time is an essential element. I have to 
show you that we have acted neither too soon 
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nor too late. If we have delayed too long we 
have committed an error which may be fatal. 
If we have acted too soon we have committed 
what I don’t hesitate to say is a political crime. 
TI think you will see that I have endeavoured to 
put before you a plain issue, and that I do not 
shirk the responsibility which rests upon every 
Member of the Government, and upon everyone 
who supports them.” 


He (Lord George Hamilton) was ready 
to admit that the most practised speaker 
might, even in a speech which he had 
prepared, incorrectly express himself, 
or say something which, on reflection, 
he would be ready to explain away; 
but when a man made a long speech, 
and through that speech from beginning 
to end one idea predominated, when 
that idea was expressed positively as well 
as negatively, categorically as well as 
hypothetically, the man who made such 
a speech could no more deny that 
paramount idea than he could his own 
identity—there could hardly be amistake. 
The tenour of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech from beginning to end was this 
—that the Government deliberately re- 
strained their hands from suppressing 
the Land League, because the agitation 
carried cn by that organization assisted 
the Government in passing the Land Bill. 
At the same Birmingham meeting, the 
President of the Board of Trade alluded 
to the Land Laws as ‘‘a long-standing 
grievance.”’ The long-standing grievance 
was the Land Act of 1870; and, there- 
fore, that which prevented the Govern- 
ment from restoring law and order was 
the Land Act of 1870, although that 
measure was considered by the Prime 
Minister at the time to be final. That 
was certainly an awkward precedent, 
for there was noreason why similar tactics 
might not be arrived at for the overthrow 
of the Act of 1881. The President of the 
Board of Trade went on to say that if the 
Land League had adhered to its original 
objects there would have been no agita- 
tion in the United Kingdom more de- 
serving of sympathy. Those objects, said 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
were legal and even praiseworthy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rose to draw 
the noble Lord’s attention to the con- 
clusion—an important part of the speech 
—where, after a statement of facts, he 
said that under those circumstances they 
—the tenants—would be driven to seek 
redress by acts of secret violence. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON ad- 
mitted there might be outrages in such 
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a case. In the same speech the right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to say that, 
of course it was no secret that in the 
minds of the Leaders of the agitation 
there were other objects of a totally 
different character, but so long as they 
pursued their avowed objects they were 
perfectly in the right. The secret 
object, however, he said, was to inflame 
the grievance, not to remove it, and 
to use it as a basis for securing na- 
tional independence. Now, that was the 
organization which the Government 
had declined to stifle, because they 
feared they would have Parliamentary 
difficulty in passing the Land Bill. 
That the Land League was used by the 
Government as a lever for passing the 
Land Bill was the only interpretation 
which could be put upon the speech of 
the President of the Board of Trade at 
Liverpool. What did other Members 
of the Government say? The Home 
Secretary described the Land League in 
language so strong that he (Lord George 
Hamilton) hardly liked to read it. The 
Prime Minister described it as an organi- 
zation whose steps were dogged with 
crime, and the Government persecuted it 
in November, 1880, as a criminal con- 
spiracy. The Home Secretary, speaking 
of the Land League, said— 

‘Tt is my firm conviction that the Land 
League is conducted in such a manner that it is 
only carrying on Fenianism in another form.” 
That speech was made just five weeks 
before the address of the President of 
the Board of Trade was delivered. He 
was not going to say who was right— 
the Home Secretary in describing the 
Land League as Fenianism, whose object 
was disintegration, or the President of 
the Board of Trade in describing the 
objects of the Land League as legal and 
praiseworthy; but he wished to call the 
attention of the House to this, that the 
President of the Board of Trade never 
opened his mouth on either the Coercion 
Bill or the Land Bill, but allowed his 
Colleagues one after another in that 
House to attribute criminal motives to 
the Land League, although he now told 
the country that the reason why the 
Government did not exercise their power 
to stop such an organization was that 
without the aid of the Land League 
they could not pass the Land Bill. That 
was so grave a statement that he hoped 
an explanation would be given. If the 
Land League had been utilized in the 
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way the right hon. Gentleman said it 
had, then the Government were guilty 
of an act of treachery in imprisoning the 
Land Leaguers after they had served 
their purpose. If the Land League was 
a criminal organization, then it was the 
duty of the Government, without delay, 
to have imprisoned its members, If, 
on the other hand, the Land League 
was not a criminal organization, why 
did the right hon. Gentleman get up 
and ask for additional powers in Ire- 
land? The delay, with its frightful 
consequences, was the result of a deli- 
berate policy of the Government. Many 
hon. Gentlemen had spoken in the 
House with personal knowlege of diffe- 
rent parts of Ireland. He could speak of 
a county of which he had personal know- 
ledge. Sixteen months ago, or a little 
more, when the Bill for Compensation 
for Disturbance was under consideration 
in the House, the Prime Minister ad- 
mitted that in certain parts of Ireland 
they were within a measurable distance 
of civil war. But there was one county 
in Ireland to which constant and favour- 
able reference was made by different 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that was County Donegal. Donegal, 
in area, in population, in race, in the 
poverty of its inhabitants, and in the 
privations through which they had 
really passed, was similar to Mayo. 
Outrage was rife in Mayo, and a gene- 
ral state of disturbance existed there. 
County Donegal was quiet from one 
end to the other. What said the Chief 
Secretary, the present Lord Chancellor, 
and the Prime Minister? They said 
that Donegal had tenant-right, and that 
there was no tenant-right in Mayo, and 
that if tenant-right were given to Mayo 
it would be as quiet as Donegal. They 
had passed a Bill last Session conferring 
tenant-right in Mayo similar to that in 
Donegal, and they had passed a Bill 
with enormous coercive powers for 
the suppression of outrage. Mayo and 
Donegal were now, therefore, in a simi- 
lar position ; but it was Donegal which 
had descended to the level of Mayo, and 
not Mayo which had risen to the height 
of Donegal. His reason for saying that 
was this. During last summer the Land 
League, finding that the Government 
was not prepared to make use of the 
powers intrusted to them, sent able 
emissaries throughout the country, and 
Land League branches were founded in 
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every village in the West and South. 
The Chief Secretary knew that there 


was now no county where the payment 
of rent was more resisted than in 
Donegal. The reason was that the 
Government would not stifle agitation 
because they wanted to pass the Land 
Bill. A county which before was noted 
for its quietude was now, by the re- 
missness of the Government, ruled by 
the unwritten law of the Land League. 
They had heard a great many com- 
plaints with reference to the land- 
lords. How were the Donegal landlords 
treated? Many of them were poor men 
who could not make the reduction in 
rents which they were asked, and if 
they had made the reduction when they 
were asked by the Land League they 
would justly have been open to the 
accusation of making improper conces- 
sions to agitation. Many of those men 
risked their lives in the endeavour to do 
their duty. In response to the appeal 
made by the Prime Minister, in Octo- 
ber, at Leeds, they met together under 
the presidency of the Duke of Abercorn, 
and a deplorable account was given of 
the condition of Donegal. It was true 
that in certain parts there was not much 
outrage, but in many districts there was 
not a farmer who could hire a labourer 
to perform any of the ordinary avoca- 
tions of life except with the sanction 
of the Land League. If anyone were 
courageous enough to resist this orga- 
nization, by a judiciously planned out- 
rage submission through terror was 
enforced. The magistrates met and 
passed a number of resolutions, to the 
effect that it was absolutely essential 
that means should be taken to sup- 
press the circulation of seditious news- 
papers. The Chief Secretary acting, 
as he was bound to say, he always 
did, with the greatest courtesy, acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the resolutions. 
He did not wish to say anything to add 
to the difficulties of his administration, 
for the duties of a Chief Secretary were 
by no means pleasant ones. If some 
Member of the Irish Party were to hold 
that Office for a few months he would 
soon find that his Colleagues were not 
easy to deal with. The Chief Secretary 
performed very painful duties at a very 
critical period. Although it was their 
duty on that side of the House 
to criticize the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman, yet his belief was 
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that if he had been allowed his own 
way from the first Ireland would now 
be in a different position from what it 
was. All throughout this crisis, not 
only the Chief Secretary, but all the mem- 
bers of his family, showed to the threats 
and intimidations showered upon them 
a courageous indifference. The Chief 
Secretary acknowledged these resolu- 
tions, but a different spirit was displayed 
towards them by the English Govern- 
ment. The Attorney General for Eng- 
land rushed down to Bristol, and at once 
described this meeting of magistrates 
asa meeting of Tory magnates. He 
expressed his sense of the absurdity of 
the suggestions they made— 


‘** Those ignorant people with a man who had 
twice been Lord Lieutenant had actually sug- 
gested that the Government should suppres the 
circulation of newspapers! Did not the Duke 
of Abercorn know that they had no power to 


o” 


stop the circulation of newspapers ? 


Since that period newspapers had been 
suppressed ; and, no doubt, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be able to 
show that a suggestion emanating from 
Tory magnates was both illegal and 
absurd, but that when that suggestion 
became the act of a Government of which 
he was a Member it was at once legal 
and necessary. It was not only in the 
matter of outrage and disorder that 
harm had been wrought, but in many 
other ways. In the first place, the 
farmers were forced into an organization 
which, if properly protected, they would 
not have joined. Secondly, an enor- 
mous number of Roman Catholic priests 
had been forced to join this organiza- 
tion. An instance occurred at the last 
Cork Assizes of the effect of the Govern- 
ment neglecting to make use of their 
powers. A Roman Catholic priest, Father 
Stewart, came forward as a witness in a 
certain case. He said that he had been 
a member of the Land League, but the 
moment the Government proclaimed its 
illegality he left the organization, and 
subsequently denounced it from the altar. 
He displayed great courage, and he 
believed he had been threatened. But 
there were many other Roman Catholic 
priests who had not the courage of Father 
Stewart. They had been forced into 
the organization, and, in his opinion, 
one of the greatest disadvantages from 
the delay of the Government had been 
that so many members of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and clergy had been 
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forced to join the Land League, and 
had not had the courage afterwards to 
leave it. It was well known what great 
powers on behalf of law and order 
that Church wielded throughout Ire- 
land, and the Government, by their 
inaction, lost control over this powerful 
instrument for the restoration of law 
and order. But there was something 
even more serious behind. For his part 
he had never been able to understand 
how 12 or 13 able men, such as those 
composing the present Cabinet, could 
have had the inconceivable folly to 
allow this organization to spread and 
root itself throughout the country. 
Was it not obvious that the Land 
League would equally agitate against 
the Land Act of 1881 unless it was en- 
tirely in accordance with their ideas? 
But their ideas were denounced by the 
Prime Minister as schemes of public 
plunder. One result of allowing the 
organization to spread must have been 
evident—namely, that it would be as 
much directed against the Land Act of 
1881 as against that of 1870. A great 
deal of credit had been taken by various 
Members of the Government for the 
effective operation of the Land Act. 
The Land Act as now administered was 
not the Land Act as it was passed by Go- 
vernment.’ The Prime Minister was very 
much annoyed at certain observations 
made by Lord Salisbury, as to the differ- 
ence between himself and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City. [Mr. Grapstone: I 
beg your pardon; I never said a word 
about it.] He wished to point out to 
the Prime Minister that the exact dif- 
ference between himself and the Land 
League was about 16 months 13 days. 
That was all. He would show how that 
was. When the Land League was 
agitating in November, 1880, their cry 
was that rents should be revised by 
Griffith’s valuation. If he were not 
mistaken, one of the counts of the in- 
dictment in the State prosecution was for 
endeavouring to persuade tenants to pay 
Griffith’s valuation instead of their pre- 
sent rents. The Prime Minister de- 
nounced those views as public plunder. 
He said—‘‘I am bound to say that it 
ne my ability to distinguish them 
rom schemes of public plunder ;”’ and, 
speaking at Leeds on the 7th of October, 
1881, he said— 

“Mr. Parnell told the people of Ireland they 
ought not to pay the rents they had covenanted 
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to pay, but that, whether able or unable, they 
were under no obligation to pay their rents ; but 
that they must pay rent according to the scale 
set down in Griffith’s valuation. That was a 
valuation much below the proper value, and one 
framed for an entirely different, purpose.”’ 


He then denounced the doctrine as public 
plunder. What he wanted to point out 
was that the views which, when pro- 
fessed by the Land League, were de- 
nounced by the Prime Minister as public 
plunder, were, when executed by the 
Commissioners under the Land Act, de- 
clared to be just and proper. He would 
in a very few words show why the Land 
Act was not interpreted as they expected 
it would be. It was a most dangerous 
experiment, because, for the first time, 
so far as he knew, in the history of any 
civilized Legislature, a certain number 
of unknown persons were appointed to 
value—quite independent of its market 
value—the article land. It was quite 
clear that, in order successfully to carry 
out this most dangerous experiment, 
two conditions were essential. The first 
was, that perfectly impartial men should 
be appointed to administer the Act; and 
the second, that the state and condition 
of the country should be such as to en- 
able a fair administration and interpre- 
tation of the Act to take place. When 
the Land Act first came into operation 
every Liberal newspaper in Kngland 
suggested that, through the means of the 
Land Act, Ireland would be pacified. 
The papers called upon the Sub-Com- 
missioners to do their duty. The Sub- 
Commissioners knew that there was only 
one thing that they could do which would 
give satisfaction, and that was to reduce 
rents. Unhesitatingly ie would say that 
the reduction of rent was far greater 
than it would have been if the country 
had not been in such a disturbed con- 
dition. In this country the Judges 
publicly admitted that their decisions 
were influenced by the condition of the 
wealthy ; and when outrage was rife and 
disturbance was general, they stated 
that their sentences were influenced and 
guided by those circumstances. Then 
these Sub-Commissioners were, many of 
them, men of strong partizan views. It 
seemed almost inevitable that, when so 
many Sub-Commissioners had been ap- 
pointed, some of their decisions should 
be open to question; and although, 
under ordinary circumstances, he should 
say that Her Majesty’s Government 
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. were not responsible for the action of 
the Sub-Commissioners, yet, looking at 
the fact that these decisions were the 
result of the condition of the country, 
and that the Government was responsible 
for that condition, he felt bound to say 
the Government were to a great extent 
responsible for those decisions. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland and the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
asserted that the rents in Ireland were 
higher than they ought to have been; 
but there was not the slightest evidence 
of that. The reductions of rent were 
greater than had been anticipated, and 
that was owing to the Commissioners 
having taken a lower view of what con- 
stituted a fair rent than was anticipated. 
They had been told, when the Land Bill 
was passing through that House, that 
the only object of the Government was to 
place tenants in Ireland on as good a 
footing as they were on in England; 
but it was perfectly immaterial what 
kind of landlord came into Court, whe- 
ther an indulgent landlord or otherwise, 
a reduction of his rents took place. The 
Prime Minister pointed out that it was 
too soon to judge of the Land Act, be- 
cause, although a few hundred cases 
had been decided, still there were many 
thousands to come before the Court; but 
it was in consequence of the decisions 
that had already been given, comprising, 
as they did, every conceivable variety or 
diversity of case, that tenants were flock- 
ing by tens of thousands into the Land 
Courts. He would give a specimen of the 
way in which the Act worked. Some people 
thought it improper that the London 
Companies should hold land in the North 
of Ireland; still they were regarded as 
the most indulgent landlords in Ireland. 
But, after these decisions of the Sub- 
Commissioners, the tenants of one of 
these Companies—the Drapers’ Com- 
pany—held a meeting, at which they 
arrived at the determination not to ac- 
cept a less reduction than 6s. 8d. in the 
pound, and that unless this was granted 
they would go into the Land Courts and 
ask the Commissioners to adjust the 
rents. Then the vase of the Irish land- 
lords was this, and it was a very strong 
case. They had been induced to support 
Her Majesty’s Government on two con- 
ditions—first,that the Government would, 
at all risks and hazards, maintain order 
in Ireland ; and, secondly, that whatever 
alteration the Government made in the 
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Land Laws of Ireland, they would in 
no way accept a doctrine which they 
had denounced as a doctrine of public 
plunder. They now, however, found 
that both these conditions had been 
reversed, and that a Land Act had been 
passed with the assistance of the Land 
League, and interpreted by the Land 
Commission in a sense agreeable to that 
of members of the Land League, and 
contrary to the interpretation put upon 
it by Members of the Government. Many 
reductions of rent had taken place under 
Healy’s Clause. When that clause 
was under the discussion of the House, 
the Government put an interpretation 
upon it, and certain additional words 
were inserted in the clause, in order that 
the interpretation adopted by the Go- 
vernment might appear beyond any pos- 
sibility of doubt ; but the Commissioners 
now adopted or sanctioned a different 
interpretation, and it was in consequence 
of that departure that they were slowly 
drifting into the celebrated ‘ prairie 
value.” The question naturally arose, 
how all this was to be stopped? Last 
year, many hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House expressed their sur- 
prise at the ease with which Mr. Parnell 
instructed the Irish people in the doc- 
trine of public plunder; but he was 
bound to say the Government had made 
very rapid progressin this doctrine them- 
selves. Take the President of the Board 
of Trade. There was not a Member of 
the Government who had not been ready 
to make a Parliamentary affidavit to the 
fact that no reduction of rent would 
take place, and that there would be no 
claim by landlords for compensation ; 
but now the Land Act was described as 
a splendid gift to the tenants. The 
President of the Board of Trade de- 
scribed with precision the amount of the 
gift—namely, the rents of the Irish land- 
lords had been reduced by £4,900,000 
per annum, which, capitalized at 25 
years’ purchase, would be represented 
by a sum of £100,000,000. He, more- 
over, contended that, on account of the 
great amount of the reduction which 
had thus taken place, no compensation 
ought to be paid. What was that 
but an application of the doctrine 
of public plunder? Thus they had the 
spectacle of the President of the Board 
of Trade of this country contending that, 
because the landlords had been muleted 
to that enormous extent, it was ridiculous 
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to give compensation. It was all very 
well to accuse the Land League of 
eager vd the doctrine of public plunder ; 

ut no doctrine of public plunder could 
be more distinct than that laid down by 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
If the Land Act was, as it had been said 
to be, a success in the North of Ireland, 
it was mainly because it was interpreted 
in a sense contrary to that which the 
Government had adopted. The inter- 
pretation that had been adopted was 
really Mr. Healy’s, and it was to him 
that the credit of it was due. Then 
they were told that there were the Cen- 
tral Commissioners, to whom appeals 
would go up, and then all would be set 
right. He did not believe, in the pre- 
sent state of things in Ireland, that the 
Central Commissioners would dare to 
reverse the decisions of the Sub-Com- 
missioners. They had absolute discre- 
tion and power how to interpret the Act, 
and it was impossible that those gentle- 
men should be altogether uninfluenced 
by the state of affairs existing in Ire- 
land, because they must know that after 
the expectations which the Land League 
had been encouraged to raise from one 
end of that country to the other, the dis- 
appointment of those expectations would 
be fraught with dangerous consequences. 
The Prime Minister had appealed to the 
Opposition to support him in the critical 
position of affairsin Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had addressed them, as 
he always did, in eloquent and fervid 
language; but, unfortunately, an inci- 
dent had occurred which turned the 
most pathetic part of his speech into a 
mockery. At the time of the Election 
in the City of Westminster, a Member 
of the very Government whose Head 
appealed to them to suppress their Party 
differences and to support the Ministry, 
was using his utmost persuasions to in- 
duce Mr. John Morley to stand as a 
candidate for Westminster. Mr. John 
Morley was, unquestionably, a very able 
man; but it was notorious that he was 
a consistent opponent of the Government 
on their Irish policy, and it was because 
he opposed coercion and thought the 
Land Act did not go far enough that it 
was thought he would secure the Irish 
vote if he stood for Westminster. [‘‘No, 
no!’?] Were hon. Gentlemen not aware 
that when Mr. John Morley declined to 
become a candidate no other Liberal 
came forward, because there was no 
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other man on that side who could gain 
the Irish vote? If, then, the Prime 
Minister wished to get the support of 
the Opposition in that crisis, he must 
prevent his agents from putting forward 
candidates whose opposition to his Irish 
policy might secure the Irish vote. He 
was Obliged to the House for so kindly 
according him its attention. Hehad made 
strong statements; but no one would deny 
that he had given authentic evidence in 
supportof them. The Prime Minister had 
many ardent friends, who naturally ad- 
mired his great qualities, because, al- 
though he had now passed three score 
years and ten, he was gifted with an 
energy and a vigour which men of half 
his years might well envy. The right hon. 
Gentleman must sometimes ask himself 
what would be the opinion of posterity 
on his latest work. History would have 
to record these two uncontroverted facts. 
That at a great political crisis in the his- 
tory of this nation the right hon. Gentle- 
man deliberately made political capital 
out of the prescience of his great 
rival, Lord Beaconsfield, who warned 
the country as to the condition of 
Ireland. The Liberal Party in conse- 
quence obtained many thousands of 
Irish votes at the Elections. It would 
further have to be related by the his- 
torian that, although having a greater 
majority behind him than any Prime 
Minister in this century, the present 
Government had so managed the affairs 
of Ireland that within 18 months after 
its accession to Office the only forces 
discernible in that country were those of 
coercion, outrage, and spoliation. It 
would also have to be recorded that the 
secret of the failure of the Government 
was that throughout its career it thought 
more of the unity of its Party than of 
the salvation of Ireland. The better 
instincts of the Prime Minister must 
suggest to him that he had some nobler 
function to perform than to be a mere 
elastic band to hold together the dis- 
jointed Members of a disunited Party. 
Let him give some pledge that he was 
in earnest, not by words, but’ by deeds. 
Let him say that, at all hazards and 
even, it might be, at the risk of possibly 
losing from his Cabinet the President of 
the Board of Trade, he would maintain 
law and order in Ireland and arrest 
spoliation. Let him get up and say that 
the speech which the President of the 
Board of Trade made at Liverpool was 
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one that he utterly disapproved, and that 
any man who said it was justifiable to 
use a criminal organization for Parlia- 
mentary purposes was not worthy of 
being an English Minister. Then he 
believed that the Prime Minister would 
meet from all loyalists, even from those 
who were compelled to use the plainest 
language as to his past policy, such a 
support as would alone now enable him 
successfully to stem the torrent of sedi- 
tion, outrage, and spoliation which for 
the last 18 months has been sweeping 
over Ireland. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the noble Lord and his Predecessors 
in the debate on his Bench had di- 
vided their attacks upon the Govern- 
ment under two main heads. He did 
not understand the noble Lord to have 
attacked them for their measures of 
coercion during the last few months, but 
rather for not having adopted coercion 
sooner, and carried out their repressive 
measures earlier. The noble Lord and 
his Colleagues had also attacked them 
for the administration of the Land Act. 
Now, he would endeavour to deal with 
the last of those criticisms first. He had 
not understood the noble Lord to follow 
the example of many speakers of his 
Party in assailing the principle of the 
Land Act. The noble Lord, no doubt, 
felt the responsibility he would incur 
if he returned to Office; but he had 
attacked the administration of the Land 
Act by the Sub-Commissioners. He had 
asserted that the Land Act, as adminis- 
tered by the Sub-Commissioners, was not 
the Land Act of the Government, that 
the Sub - Commissioners were partizan 
officials, and that the Land Act had re- 
sulted in public plunder. Now, he 
would venture to ask right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite whether that was the only 
lesson which they had learned from all 
the cases which had come before the 
Sub - Commissioners; because, if that 
were so, he thought that they were 
living in a fool’s paradise. There was 
distinct evidence before the country that 
it was curing and remedying immense 
evils, although it was not possible at 
that moment to give a final opinion on 
the subject. Looking broadly and sub- 


stantially at their work, he believed it 
was established that their proceedings 
had already disclosed an amount of rack- 
renting far greater than was expected in 
that House. For his own part, he looked 
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back with some satisfaction to the fact 
that he was not one of those who 
minimized the probable effect of the 
Land Act upon rents. From a careful 
study of the evidence of the two Royal 
Commissions, and with some knowledge 
of parts of Ireland, he had come to the 
conclusion that the cases of rack-renting 
and of appropriation of tenants’ im- 
provements by raising of rents were 
numerous. He was held up to reproof 
for this by a noble Duke in “ another 
place ;’’ and in the single case which he 
referred to the Duke, having obtained a 
contradiction from the landowner con- 
cerned, came to the conclusion that 
there was no proof of any such cases. 
His answer was that until a judicial 
investigation could be held, before 
which disputed facts could be tested, it 
was necessary to trust to general evi- 
dence. A judicial investigation had now 
been held in almost every county of Ire- 
land, and the result was that the num- 
ber of cases in which rack-renting had 
prevailed was very remarkable, and that 
full justification had been proved for the 
Act of last Session. Two remarkable 
points had come out of the inquiry— 
the one was the very large number of 
cases in which land agents and surveyors 
appealed to by the landlords had them- 
selves come before the Court and ad- 
mitted that the rents were too high and 
ought to be reduced; and the other was 
that the rack-renting was often not of 
recent date, imposed by purchasers under 
the Landed Estates Court, but was of 
ancient date—of 40 or 50 years’ dura- 
tion—during which the tenants had lived 
a life of hardship, penury, and suffering. 
He would give an illustration of these. 
Fifteen tenants came before one of the 
Sub -Commissions in Queen’s County. 
Evidence was given by four valuers on 
behalf of the landlords that, in their 
opinion, the rents were too high by an 
average of 25 per cent, varying from 
8 per cent to 55 per cent. The rents 
had been paid, during the recollection of 
tenants, for 40 or 50 years. The Court 
reduced the rents 30 per cent, or 5 per 
cent below the average of the landlords’ 
own valuers. Five cases came before 
the Sub-Commissioners in Downpatrick. 
The aggregate rent was £134, and the 
valuation £95. It was proved that the 
tenants were in a state of pauperism, and 
had borrowed at 20 per cent to pay rent. 
The landlord himself admitted that the 
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tenants had been over-rented since 1865. 
The agent also stated that the rents 
were too high, and that the tenants could 
not pay them and obtain a living. The 
judicial rent was fixed at £95. In Lord 
Arran’s cases it was proved that he had 
raised the rents 25 per cent whenever 
there was a change, irrespective of any 
rights or interest of the tenants. In an- 
other case in Downpatrick the valuation 
of eight tenants was £94, and the rent 
£154, or 50 per cent above the valuation. 
Mr. Murphy, a land agent who valued 
for the Court, said the land had greatly 
deteriorated, and attributed it to the ex- 
cessive rents the tenants had been try- 
ing to pay. He said the tenants could 
not pay the existing rents and cultivate 
their farms, and he went on to say 
there must have been a wonderful 
amount of industry exerted for a tenant 
to live upon such lands at all and pay 
such rents. In two other cases, the land- 
lord, bearing a name well-known—Lord 
Claud Hamilton—admitted that the rents 
should be substantially reduced. They 
were purchased in 1866 by a sub-agent 
to the Duke of Abercorn, who raised 
their rents and re-sold to Lord Claud 
Hamilton. The Court then reduced the 
rents to the point they were at in 1861. 
He could multiply such cases indefinitely. 
Indeed, every variety of wrong which 
was commented on by the Bessborough 
Commission had been proved to the hilt 
—rent raised on tenant’s improvements ; 
rent raised by wholesale, because the 
landlord wanted money; rent raised 
under threats of eviction. If it were the 
fact, as he understood, that the rate of 
wages had risen considerably in Ireland 
of late years, it was only right and 
proper that the small farmers, who were 
virtually labourers, should share in the 
rise. That explained why, notwithstand- 
ing that there should have been a rise 
in the price of some of the products of 
the land, there should have been no cor- 
responding rise in rent, or even a dimi- 
nution. He thought the Commissioners 
had, therefore, acted justly in making 
a general reduction of rents in the 
case of small holdings. In the South 
and West of Ireland, as was shown by 
the Richmond Commission, rents were 
mainly assessed upon such a high level 
that no margin whatever was left for 
bad seasons; and that he held to be a 
wrong principle altogether, to which the 
action of the Commissioners had only 
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ing broadly at the proceedings of the 
Sub-Commissioners, he ventured to say 
that those gentlemen had brought out a 
state of things which that House gene- 
rally was not aware of, and that not 
only had they not done injustice, but 
that they had rectified injustice. The 
knowledge of these facts enabled them 
to arrive at a juster appreciation, and 
possibly at a less harsh judgment, than 
they otherwise would do, of the events 
of the past three years. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord George Hamilton) 
and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin Ses Plunket) appeared to have 
totally forgotten that the Land League 
agitation began at the period when they 
were themselves in Office. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman confined his 
observations to the last two years of the 
agitation; but he must surely be aware 
that the Land League agitation began 
at least nine months before the late 
Government went out of Office. [Mr. 
Piunket: I said so.] He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had carefully followed the 
speech, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman appeared totally to have 
ignored that fact. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman intended to say so, 
certainly he did not. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) was glad, however, to hear from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that he did admit that the Land League 
commenced its agitation nine months 
before the late Government went out of 
Office. Now, what was the cause of that ? 
He believed that it arose in this way. 
The two years prior to 1879 were years 
of great suffering for the Irish peasantry, 
and the small tenants had been deeply 
affected by the bad seasons. The distress 
culminated in 1879. The small tenants 
were reduced to the lowest depths of 
poverty, and had no expectation of being 
able to pay their rent. He was bound 
to repeat again what he had more than 
once stated before in that House—that 
the Irish landlords, mainly through 
ignorance, were, generally speaking, not 
aware of the state to which the other 
tenants had been reduced, and they did 
not meet the emergency as they ought 
to have done by making a reduction or 
remission of rent. It was in this state 
of things that the Land League presented 
itselftothe Irish tenants, and it presented 
itself to those tenants as their saviour. 
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Itraised money forthem, and endeavoured 
to arouse public opinion in regard to the 
reduction of rent. That, he believed, 
was the origin of the Land League, and 
if it had continued to do that work there 
would have been no reason to complain 
of it; but it soon went further and 
developed its programme. At the be- 
ginning the Land League consisted of 
men who admitted that they cared little 
about the Land Question, but a great deal 
about ulterior objects. [‘‘No, no!” 
from the Home Rule Members.| Did hon. 
Members opposite object to that state- 
ment ? He would repeat that that be- 
came the main object of the Land League, 
and he made the statement upon the 
authority of Mr. Parnell himself that 
there were ulterior objects in view. 
[‘‘No,no!”] He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
did not say what those ulterior objects 
were. 

Mr. DAWSON : They were the same 
as those of the Prime Minister. / 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
no wish to enter into a controversy with 
the right hon. Gentleman on this point. 
It was sufficient for his object to say that 
Mr. Parnell did not care about the Land 
Question. [Cries of ‘No, no!”] Mr. 
Parnell distinctly stated that he would 
not take off his coat for that, if he had not 
had ulterior objects in view. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] He would leave hon. Members 
to explain by-and-bye. What he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) meant to say now was 
that there had been a progress made in 
the principles of the Land League. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he rose to 
Order. Was not the right hon. Gentle- 
man bound to quote accurately the 
language of an absent Member? The 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
was a very gross misrepresentation, 
doubtless innocently made, but a gross 
misrepresentation of what Mr. Parnell 
said. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if Mr. Parnell did not dis- 
tinctly say that he was working for 
Home Rule ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
no recollection of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork having used the ex- 
—_ ‘‘Home Rule” in that sense; 

ut he distinctly recollected the hon. 
Gentleman saying that he never would 
have taken off his coat for the Land 
Question, if it had not been for ulterior 
objects. What he wished to point 
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Land League had been progressive, and 
that they were continually progressive. 
Whereas, in the first instance, the 
Land League was presented to the 
tenants asa means of getting through 
the difficulties of bad seasons, sub- 
sequently the Leaders of the Land 
League adopted much wider principles, 
and from that time they were continually 
pressing on and putting forward other 
and stronger views. The noble Lord 
complained of the Government for not 
adopting coercion sooner; but he ven- 
tured to ask the noble Lord, if it was so 
important to nip the agitation in the 
bud, and so essential that the Land 
League should be prevented from ob- 
taining the confidence of the tenants and 
spreading itself all over the land, how 
was it that the Government to which 
the noble Lord himself belonged took 
no steps, during the nine months they 
were in Office, to interfere? He had 
pointed out already that the Land 
League came into existence at least nine 
months before the late Government left 
Office, and it was before they left Office 
that the Land League really announced 
those wider principles of confiscation to 
which so much allusion had been made. 
If he were not misinformed, no less than 
200 meetings of the Land League were 
held before the late Government went 
out of Office ; outrages by hundreds had 
been committed; and all the leading 
principles of the Land League were put 
forward to the public and well ascer- 
tained. He could quote, if necessary, 
numerous speeches made by Mr. Parnell 
and other members of the Land League 
at that time which showed clearly 
that the Government of that day must 
have had before them every infor- 
mation and knowledge as to the real 
principles of the Land League, such as 
they were known to be now. He 
ventured, therefore, to ask the noble 
Lord why it was that the Government 
of which he was so distinguished a 
Member did not at a much earlier stage 
take measures to put down the Land 
League, if it were possible to do so? It 
was far more important in their case, 
because the noble Lord and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket) would admit that their 
Government had presented no measure 
of a remedial character in regard to the 
land. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin appeared anxious to show 
that his Government had some ulterior 
expectation of being able to deal with 
that question, and he stated that they 
had commenced a careful consideration 
and investigation of the subject ; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman forgot 
to say that the Government of which he 
was a Member had refused to legislate 
upon that part of the subject. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that, on the 
contrary, they had proposed to do so. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE repeated, 
that they had declined to do so. In 
the Session of 1879, at his instance, the 
House of Commons unanimously passed 
a Resolution calling upon the Govern- 
ment to legislate upon the subject. 
When the Session of 1880 commenced 
and the Government were asked what 
their intentions were in regard to the 
Resolution, they had no proposition to 
make. He distinctly recollected that 
they made no promise of any kind with 
reference to the subject ; and he held the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self responsible in a great measure for 
this policy, because he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had for two years previously 
sat with the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman upon the Committee which in- 
quired into this very subject, and during 
the whole of that time the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman did everything in 
his power to prevent any conclusion being 
arrived at by the Committee, although 
they were constantly pressing him upon 
the subject, and although they advised 
him and his Government to legislate 
in that direction. Instead of accepting 
that advice, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman used all his efforts to post- 
pone legislation. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
was, therefore, justified in saying that 
there was no expectation whatever of 
legislation upon any part of the Land 
Question from the late Government; 
and it was all the more important, there- 
fore, if they thought that coercive mea- 
sures were necessary against the Land 
League, that they should then have been 
carried out. He did not, however, think it 
wise to bandy charges against Members 
of the late Government as to whether 
coercion was too soon or too late. He 
did not himself make any charge against 
the late Government that they did not 
nip the Land League in the bud at an 
earlier period ; and probably the same 
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reasons influenced them in coming to 
that conclusion as those which influenced 
the present Government in not dealing 
with the question at an earlier period. 
The truth was that, in resorting to coer- 
tion at all, any Government must neces- 
sarily be placed upon the horns of a di- 
lemma. They were either too soon or too 
late. If they had adopted coercive mea- 
sures earlier, there were many Members 
among the Tory Party who would have 
been equally ready to attack the Govern- 
ment for having been toosoon. His (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s) belief was that when 
the conduct of the Government was re- 
viewed by candid and independent per- 
sons there would only be one conclusion 
arrived at—namely, that the original 
Coercion Act of last Session, and the 
stronger measures adopted in the month 
of October, were taken at the right time, 
having regard to the necessities of the 
occasion, and having regard, also, to the 
public opinion of the country. It would 
not have been wise to have forced either of 
these measures at an earlier period. Hon. 
Members opposite taunted the Govern- 
ment with having, by the passing of the 
Land Act, led to agitation. He totally 
denied the assertion; and he thought 
it could be shown that the Land Act 
was due, not to agitation, but to a Con- 
stitutional pressure in Ireland brought 
to bear in a legitimate manner upon the 
Government of this country in the General 
Election of 1880. Hon. Members oppo- 
site must recollect that in the Election of 
1880 there was throughout the whole of 
Ireland—in Ulster as well as in every 
other part—a universal demand for 
Land Reform; and it would have been 
impossible for any Government, whether 
Tory or Liberal, to refuse that demand. 
He believed he would not be contra- 
dicted when he said that not a single 
Tory Member was returned from Ulster 
who was not pledged to a reform of the 
Land Laws—at least, as wide as the Act 
of last Session. He, therefore, contended 
that the Land Act of last Session was 
not due to agitation, but was the legiti- 
mate answer, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to the demand made at the General 
Election. They had again been taunted 
with the fact ‘that the Land Act was a 
failure, and that it had not cured agita- 
tion. Anybody who expected that the 
great agitation which existed during 
the last two or three years would all at 
once have been cured, and put a stop 
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to, and set at rest by the Land Act of 
last Session, must have had a very im- 
perfect knowledge of history and human 
nature. How were they to expect that 
hon. Gentlemen who had been engaged 
in the Land League agitation were all 
at once to subside into obscurity, and 
disappear after the passing of the Act? 
It seemed to him impossible to expect 
that. The more reasonable expectation 
was that the agitators would increase 
their demands in consequence of the 
passing of that Act, with a view to pre- 
vent themselves being silenced and sink- 
ing into obscurity. Hon. Members must 
recollect that, immediately after the 
passing of the Land Act, the demands 
of the Land League were increased ten- 
fold. Their programme was immediately 
altered, and instead of demanding, as 
they had hitherto done, he would not 
say a moderate, but some reduction of 
rent, they went in for the total abolition 
of landlordism. [‘‘No, no!”j Did 
hon. Gentlemen opposite object to that ? 

Mr. DAWSON: Certainly. Has the 
right hon. Gentleman ever seen the pro- 
gramme ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he could 
quote from.a hundred passages in Land 
League speeches to show that the pro- 
posal was the total abolition of land- 
lordism. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that when Mr. Parnell 
went down to the Derry and Tyrone 
Elections he magnified his demands five- 
fold; and, speaking there, he said that 
whereas up to that time he had suc- 
ceeded in getting a reduction of rent by 
£2,000,000 perannum, he hoped in future 
to reduce rents not by £2,000,000, but to 
£2,000,000. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork pointed out that the Land 
League had succeeded in its programme 
of reducing rents from £17,000,000 to 
£15,000,000 ; and, instead of reducing 
them by £2,000,000 more, he hoped to 
see them reduced to £2,000,000. The 
hon. Member, therefore, increased his 
demand from £2,000,000 to £13,000,000, 
and proposed to reduce rents from 
£17,000,000 to £2,000,000 a-year. [ Mr. 
Barry: To prairie value. ] Inthe whole 
history of agitation there had never been 
anything, within his recollection, more 
immoral, or more flagitious, than this 
change of front on the part of Mr. Par- 
nell and the Leaders of the Land League 
after the passing of the Land Act—a 
measure which, although it might not 
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go as far as they wished, nevertheless 
went a long way in the direction of 
giving justice. Under such circum- 
stances, to go to the country and demand 
the confiscation of the landlords’ property 
from £17,000,000 down to £2,000,000 
was one of the most shameful acts in the 
history of agitation. [‘‘Oh!”] He did 
not think that hon. Members opposite 
would, at all events, deny his facts. It was 
in consequence of the renewed agitation, 
and in consequence of the outrages which 
accompanied it, and which were con- 
nected with it, that the arrest of the 
Land Leaguers was decided upon ; and if 
any doubt existed in the mind of any- 
body as to the expediency and propriety 
of the arrests of these Gentlemen, it 
must have been set at rest by the issue 
of the ‘‘no rent” manifesto. A docu- 
ment of that kind was altogether with- 
out parallel in the previous history of 
Europe. Personally he knew nothing 
morescandalous, nothing more audacious, 
than the issue from the prison of Kil- 
mainham in which these Gentlemen were 
lodged of the “(no rent” manifesto. 
Indeed, there was something Hibernian 
in telling the tenants to pay no rent 
until those who invited them were re- 
leased from prison. A more audacious 
or gigantic act of robbery was never 
advocated by the leaders of any agita- 
tion. It was at once an act of confisca- 
tion and an assumption of the powers of 
the Government. He hoped that hon. 
Gentlemen would not suppose, from the 
comments he felt it his duty to make, 
that he was at all unfriendly to Irish 
tenants. He had never been indifferent 
to the question of the Irish tenants and 
the land; and in his previous speeches, 
both in that House and elsewhere, he 
had not lost an opportunity of saying a 
word on their behalf. He looked back 
with some satisfaction to the fact that he 
had raised the question of the reform of 
the Irish Land Laws, and the necessity 
of strong measures for the purpose of 
creating a peasant proprietary in Ireland, 
before even any Irish Member had 
mooted the question in that House. He 
took no credit to himself for that fact; 
and he only alluded to it for the purpose 
of emphasizing what he now desired to 
say, and in the hope that it might carry 
conviction to the minds of the Irish 
peasants, even in the most remote cabins 
of the country, as to the convictions 
and feelings of those who were most 
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friendly disposed towards them in Eng- 
land. What he wished to say was 
that in his humble judgment there was 
no measure the Government ought not 
to resort to in order to defeat the opera- 
tion of the ‘“‘no rent” manifesto. For 
his part, he would be prepared to use all 
the force of the Empire for the purpose 
of protecting the landlords of Ireland 
against this usurpation of their rights. 
If it were necessary—he hoped it would 
not be so—any amount of force ought 
to be used for the purpose of defeating 
the projects of those who issued the 
‘“‘no rent’? manifesto, and he sincrely 
hoped they would be defeated. He had 
listened with much astonishment to the 
speech made by the hon. Member for 
New Ross (Mr. Redmond) the other 
night, in which the hon. Member ventured 
to justify the issue of the ‘‘no rent’’ 
manifesto. He trusted that the Irish 
tenants would turn a deaf ear to the 
advice tendered to them by their Leaders. 
If the hon. Member for New Ross had 
made the speech he had delivered in 
that House at any public meeting in 
Ireland it would certainly have subjected 
him to arrest. [‘‘No, no!”] He was 
certain that such extraordinary state- 
ments would have subjected the hon. 
Member to the ordinary Criminal Law of 
the country, quite apart from the Coer- 
cion Act, because the incitement of the 
tenants of Ireland not to pay rent was 
undoubtedly a criminal offence which 
could be dealt with by the Common Law 
of the country. He had no hesitation 
in saying that, under the Privileges of 
Parliament, the hon. Member had com- 
mitted a crime against the law of his 
country. He had certainly listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member with 
astonishment. The hon. Member went 
on to say that the ‘‘ norent ’’ manifesto 
had been successful, and that the tenants 
in Ireland were not paying their rents 
to the extent his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) imagined. Now, he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) believed that one of the 
chief signs of improvement at the pre- 
sent time was not so much the decrease 
in the number of outrages—and there 
had been a small decrease—but in the 
disposition displayed by the tenants to 
pay their rents in spite of the issue of 
the manifesto. No doubt, the decrease 
in the number of outrages was in itself 
a good sign; but the fact that rents 
were being more and more collected was 
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even a better one. It was true that 
throughout a great part of Ireland out 
of Ulster the tenants in the first instance 
showed a disposition to act in accordance 
with the manifesto, and in some parts 
they were still hovering between the law 
of the country and the law of the 
League. Not many days ago he was 
visiting Ireland, and he had occasion to 
stay for a short time in one of the worst 
parts of the country. He was bound to 
say that the general state of things was 
even worse than he had anticipated— 
worse certainly in one sense, that there 
was a far greater separation between 
classes than formerly. The landlord 
and his agent and the tenants were far 
more isolated now than they were a 
few years ago. But even in the worst 
parts of Ireland he found that rents 
were gradually being collected, and his 
conviction was that any landlord who 
pressed firmly and bravely for his 
rights—[Mr. Sexron: Arrears of rack 
rent|—any landlord who pressed his 
rights, was just in his demands, 
and did not ask for too large an 
amount of arrears, would succeed in ob- 
taining his rents. Unfortunately, for 
many reasons, the landlords in many 
parts of Irelandweresupine, and were not 
enforcing their rights. [Laughter from 
the Irish Members.) Hon. Members might 
laugh, but that was really so. Person- 
ally, he thought there was nothing of 
greater importance than that the land- 
lords of Ireland should press their rights 
firmly and bravely, but with justice and 
moderation. At no time was it of 
greater importance that there should be 
co-operation among the landlords in this 
respect. He did not say that they should 
press for the whole of the arrears, but it 
was only fair and right that they should 
press for their rents. He believed that 
the Government were able and willing to 
protect them, and with this protection, 
and with co-operation on their part, the 
main difficulty of the situation would be 
overcome. That main difficulty at this 
moment was the collection of rents; and 
if this difficulty ceased outrages would 
also cease; because the sole motive for 
outrage at this moment was the indis- 
position to pay rents. He, therefore, 
believed that it was wise and proper for 
the Government to protect them in the 
collection of rents, and that it was wise 
and proper also for the landlords to put 
in force all their powers to collect them, 
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always provided that they did it with 
justice and moderation. He would only 
detain the House for a short time longer, 
simply to comment upon the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin, and the criticism 
he had passed upon the action of the Go- 
vernment. It was not sufficient that he 
and his late Colleagues should criticize 
minute points in the policy of the Go- 
vernment during the last two years; but 
it was necessary that they should pro- 
mulgate, for the guidance of their own 
supporters, some general line of policy 
for the future. If the House was to 
judge from speeches made by Members 
of the Conservative Party during the 
Recess, the Opposition had, and could 
have, no common policy upon the sub- 
ject of Ireland. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. 
Lowther) took his seat after denouncing 
the Land Act of last Session as an Act of 
spoliation and robbery. On the other 
hand, the Tory candidates for Derry and 
Tyrone spoke of it as the charter of the 
tenant farmers of Ireland, and com- 
plained that it did not go far enough. On 
the other hand, the successful candidate 
for North Durham (Sir George Elliot) 
obtained his seat by denouncing coercion, 
and contending that the time had come 
when the ‘“ suspects” should be released 
from prison. Indeed, he said he should 
vote for a Motion to that effect. On the 
other hand, right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were blaming the Government for 
not having carried coercion further. A 
scientific friend of his had lately in- 
vented a method of arriving at the aver- 
age type of a particular class of people, 
by superimposing photographs one upon 
another until he arrived at a portrait 
from which all individual eccentricities 
were removed. He ventured to suggest 
that they should apply this process to 
the portraits or speeches of the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and the leading 
Members of the Conservative Party. He 
would ask them to superimpose the 
speeches of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) upon the speeches of the 
right hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. J. Lowther), and above those 
the speeches they had heard in the 
House that day. What would be the 
result of this common average portrait 
of the Conservative Leaders and of their 
Party, even with the throwing in of the 
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speeches of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for North Durham (Sir George 
Elliot) and the Ulster Tory candi- 
dates ? He ventured to say that it would 
result in a blurred image, in which no 
distinct policy whatever, with regard 
to Ireland, would be left. So far as he 
could judge from some of the speeches 
made ty right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
and their leading supporters, they had 
no definite or distinct policy for the 
future government of Ireland; while, on 
the other hand, as everybody knew, the 
present Government had a distinct 
policy which they had been carrying 
out for the last two years, and were 
ready to carry out in future. They 
were prepared to maintain the principles 
of the Land Act of last Session, to use 
every effort in their power to restore 
order in Ireland, to maintain the peace, 
and to protect the just rights of the 
landlords in collecting their rents. They 
were also prepared to develop the prin- 
ciples of local government as far as they 
were consistent with the maintenance of 
the Imperial power; and in that way, 
although the policy of the Prime Minister 
might not earn the gratitude and sup- 
oe of some of the hon. Members from 
reland, his right hon. Friend was justi- 
fied in hoping that at an early date 
the result of that policy would be the 
restoration of peace and prosperity to 
the social system of ek. 

Mr. GRAY said, a more unjustifi- 
able, and, to borrow the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, a more auda- 
cious, not to say a more immoral, at- 
tack upon absent and defenceless men 
than that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had just made upon his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) he had certainly not heard in 
the course of the debate, nor in the 
speeches delivered during the Recess. 
The right hon. Gentleman, when charg- 
ing an absent man with making a pro- 
position which, in his opinion, amounted 
to something like sedition—a proposition 
for the separation of the two countries— 
did not think it worth while to quote 
the exact words of the hon. Member. 
Fortunately, he (Mr. Gray) had the 
quotation, and he would read it to the 
House. When taxed with an inaccu- 
racy which was a very serious one, espe- 
cially when the person charged was not 
present to answer the accusation, and 
when told that the hon. Member for the 
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City of Cork had not advocated separa- 
tion, but merely Home Rule, the right 
hon. Gentleman said he did not think 
there was any difference between them. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not 
say that. I said it was immaterial to 
my argument whether it was the one or 
the other. What I was pointing out 
was that he did not care about the 
Land Question, but that he was 
struggling for an ulterior object. What 
that object was made no difference to my 
argument. 

In. GRAY, continuing, said, the 
right hon. Gentleman gave the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork as a justification for the hon. Mem- 
ber’s arrest, although his Leader had 
stated only three or four days ago that 
if a scheme of Home Rule compatible 
with the integrity of the Empire were 
proposed, it would be a subject for the 
serious consideration of the House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I never 
stated that it was the justification for 
the arrest of Mr. Parnell. I gave a 
totally different reason. 

Mr. GRAY said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave a different reason subse- 
quently, which was that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork had renewed 
the agitation, and that, therefore, he was 
arrested. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not 
say that. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had written down 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and what the right hon. Gentleman said 
was that it was in consequence of the re- 
newed agitation that the arrests were 
made. Therefore, according to a right 
hon. Gentleman who professed to be 
one of the warmest advocates of the 
Irish tenants that the Treasury Bench 
possessed, it was the renewed agitation 
which afforded the justification for the 
arrests. He (Mr. Gray) would give the 
exact words of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, because they were of some 
importance in view of the accusation now 
made against him. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, in his celebrated 
speech at Galway, said— 

“T would not have taken off my coat and 
gone to this work if I had not known that we 
were laying the foundation in this movement 
for the regeneration of our legislative inde- 
pendence.” 

The right hon. Gentleman did not think 
it worth while, in making his charges 
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against an absent man, to quote with 
accuracy the remarks of Mr. Parnell. 
He (Mr. Gray) certainly thought that 
Members of the Government ought to 
be more careful in regard to their facts 
before they made reckless accusations 
against the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, especially when they knew that 
he was not present to answer them, and 
it was difficult for his Friends, even by 
consulting newspaper files, to deal satis- 
factorily with them. The right hon. 
Gentleman further stated, as a justifica- 
tion for the arrests, that the later pro- 
gramme of the Land League was a 
change of front, veering round to the 
total abolition of landlordism. Now, 
with regard to the programme of the 
Land League, it never changed from 
the beginning to the end, from the first 
day of its foundation. From the com- 
mencement its programme was the total 
abolition of landlordism. That was 
fully set forth as its policy, and it 
was the ground upon which it was at- 
tacked by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, and all 
those who had followed his lead in de- 
nouncing it. But there were many 
ways of abolishing landlordism, and 
Michael Davitt, at present in prison, 
proposed a measure for abolishing it 

y purchasing the landlords’ interest. 
He laid it down that an average of 
20 years’ purchase upon the Govern- 
ment valuation would be a fair price for 
the State to give to the landlords as 
compensation for their total abolition ; 
and he (Mr. Gray) had yet to learn that 
there was anything illegal, or improper, 
or immoral, or even flagitious, to use 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman, 
in such a proposition. On the contrary, 
it appeared to him to be an exceedingly 
reasonable and practical proposal, and at 
least one that could be supported by argu- 
ment. He had been much struck by the 
words with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man closed his speech. He wasastonished 
that the three or four right hon. Gentle- 
men who, within the last few days, had 
spoken from the Treasury Bench had 
taken no notice whatever of the serious 
charge made against the Government by 
the hon. Member for Portarlington (Mr. 
Fitzpatrick). That hon. Member stated 
that, within the last few months, the 
Government had strongly urged the 
Irish landlords to exercise in the most 
determined and in the ‘‘ bravest” manner 
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their powers against their tenants; and, 
further, that they had urged a particular 
method of exercising these powers—not 
by isolated or individual action, but by 
uniting in districts, and proceeding to 
sweep such districts clear, and thus 
strike terror into the tenantry. He was 
certainly astonished that no Member of 
the Government had taken any notice 
of the charge. Two or three Members 
of the Government had spoken since it 
was made; but neither the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), 
nor the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Porter), who made a remarkably 
able speech, noticed it—the most impor- 
tant assertion yet made in regard to the 
attitude of the Government towards 
Ireland. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) was either not so reticent 
or not so discreet as the other Members of 
the Government who had preceded him 
in the debate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the first thing for the Irish 
landlords to do was bravely to assert 
their rights—or, in other words, bravely 
to evict their tenants. This advice had 
not been publicly given, but it was said 
to have been given secretly by the Go- 
vernment within the last two months; 
and it would appear that the landlords 
had been utilizing the advice, because 
the number of evictions had doubled. 
[An hon. Memper: No.] Yes; the 
number of evictions had doubled, and, 
doubtless, the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works would have its due effect, and 
the landlords of Ireland would be even 
still more brave in future. But the 
right hon. Gentleman did not venture 
to give the logical conclusion of his 
argument. He told the House the land- 
lords should be just as well as brave, 
and that they should not exact all the 
arrears due to them. And why not? 
For what reason should they not exact 
them? The House was told that the 
landlords were poor—the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) said many of 
them were on the verge of bankruptey— 
all the old relations between landlord 
and tenant were said to be done away 
with ; and, if the landlords were to stand 
upon their legal rights, why should they 
not exact the last penny of these arrears ? 
Were the Government prepared to say at 
what percentage of the landlords’ claim 
they would draw the line and refuse to 
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assist them in asserting their rights by 
force? Were they ready to give an 
armed force to protect the landlords in 
collecting the arrears of rack rents? 
The right hon. Gentleman stopped short 
at that point, which he (Mr. Gray) 
thought was scarcely logical. He ven- 
tured to say that if the hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Dickson) had uttered 
the words in Ireland which he had just 
made use of in his speech in that House, 
he, too, would find himself an inmate of 
Kilmainham, not, perhaps, under the 
Common Law, as a speaker had sug- 
gested that the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford should be imprisoned, but under 
the coercion régime of the Government. 
He (Mr. Dickson) had told the House 
that if Mr. Healy’s clause were pro- 
perly administered, it would result in a 
far greater and more sweeping reduction 
of rent in Ireland than that which had 
been effected by the Sub-Commissioners. 
If hon. Members examined the speeches 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), they would find that this 
was precisely what had been said by 
him in terms, and that it was the whole 
basis of what had been urged against 
him by the Prime Minister, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down—all of whom said that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork contem- 
plated the immoral proposition of re- 
ducing the rental of Ireland from 
£17,000,000 to £2,000,000. But he 
never said that the Land Act would do 
this. It was not Mr. Parnell who in- 
vented the term “ prairie value.” The 
credit of that phrase, and of the theory 
in connection with which it was made 
use of, was justly due to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright). So 
much in the nature of vague attack 
had been made upon the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, and so much con- 
fusion had been created with reference 
to his speeches, that he desired to 
quote his exact words in this con- 
nection. Speaking at the Convention, 
Mr. Parnell was endeavouring to point 
out the precise effect of Mr. Healy’s 
clause; and he proceeded to show 
what in justice it should do by going 
back as far as possible and securing 
to the tenants, as far as it could be 
secured, the entire value of the un- 
exhausted improvements effected by 
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them, and showing, at the same time, 
that the presumption in favour of the 
tenants only extended back about 20 
years from 1870. He (Mr. Gray) would 
not go into the Land Acts of 1870 and 
1881; but he believed that the effect of 
them read together was that the pre- 
sumption in favour of tenants’ improve- 
ments only went back 30 years from the 
resent time; and the hon. Member for 
bork City, speaking at the Convention 
on the 15th September last, said— 
“And as this condition follows the Act of 
1881, the result is that the tenant, in order to 
obtain exemption from rent in respect of im- 
provements made further back than this period 
of years, will have to prove those improvements. 
Now, it is perfectly impossible for him to do so; 
and one of the improvements that we shall have 
to contend for in the shape of legislative reform 
will be that the presumption in respect of 
past improvements—improvements further back 
than this period of 30 years—shall be changed,”’ 


It was upon this that the Prime Minister 
had justified the arrest of the hon. 
Member for Cork City—because he pro- 
posed to secure such improvements to 
the tenants, not by a policy of rapine, 
supported by intimidation, as wasalleged, 
but, as he himself said, by ‘legislative 
reform.” This was the crime for which 
the hon. Member for Cork City was at 
that moment in Kilmainham, and for 
which the Prime Minister, with all his 
eloquence, denounced him at Leeds. It 
was the misrepresentation of that pro- 
position of his by the Prime Minister 
which had caused the news of his 
arrest to be received with such ringing 
cheers by the audience at the Guildhall. 
The hon. Member for Cork City was 
quoting from a speech delivered during 
the passage of the recent Act by the 
= hon. Gentleman (Mr. John Bright), 
who said— 

“Tf all that the tenants have done were swept 
off the soil, and all that the landlords have done 
were left upon it, the land would be as bare of 
house, and barn, fences, and cultivation, as it 
was in pre-historic times. It would be as bare 
as an American prairie, where the Indian now 


roams, and where the White man has never 
trod.” 


And, still quoting the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, he went on to 
say— 


“‘T say I believe, and I think I am within the 
mark, that nine-tenths, excluding the towns, of 
course, of all that is to be seen on the farm land 
in Ireland, the houses, barns, fences, and what- 
ever you call cultivation, or freeing land from 
the wilderness, have been placed there by the 
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labours of the tenantry of Ireland, and not at 
the expense of the landlords.”—[3 Hansard, 
celxi. 105-6.) 

The hon. Member for Cork City said— 


“This Land Act, which Mr. Bright and his 
Government have just passed, hands over about 
one-tenth of the improvements to the tenant, 
and it leaves the remaining nine-tenths to the 
landlords. It will be our duty to struggle ”’ 


—not, as the Prime Minister alleged, by 
intimidation, but asthe hon. Member for 
Cork City said— 


‘Until the Legislature of Great Britain has 
sanctioned the restoration of this nine-tenths 
of the valuable improvements of which Mr. 
John Bright spoke in his speech.’’ 


He (Mr. Gray) asked how, with the 
knowledge of these statements which the 
Prime Minister possessed, the right hon. 
Gentleman could contend that the hon. 
Member for Cork City desired to secure 
this transfer of nine-tenths of the im- 
provements from the landlord to the ten- 
ant by rapine, intimidation, and outrage? 
The hon. Member had stated, as distinctly 
as words could do, that his policy was one 
of urging upon the Legislature to carry 
out this reform. He (Mr. Gray) granted 
that the views of the hon. Member for 
Cork City had enlarged on the ques- 
tion of Irish land; that at one time he 
insisted only upon Griffith’s valuation ; 
but when he had been educated by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster he 
adopted the doctrines of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and said that they must endea- 
vour to secure that this property, which a 
Member of the Government had declared 
to be the property of the tenantry, should 
be restored to them. That was the head 
and front of his offending. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in the elaborate speech 
which he delivered two or three nights 
ago, quoted the hon. Member for Cork 
City as saying that he aimed at abolish- 
ing rents in Ireland. That statement in 
one sense was perfectly true; but if he 
aimed at abolishing rents for all time, 
without compensation to those who now 
received them, he would have been open 
Whether 
he would then come within the scope of 
the Coercion Act was quite another thing. 
For his part, he (Mr. Gray) thought he 
would not, because that was not intended 
to be one of the offences which would 
subject a man to imprisonment under 
that Act. In all the speeches he had 
heard from Members of the Government, 
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the real question had been involved in 
confusion. The speeches made by the 
hon. Member for Oork City pointed 
out what he considered to be the ab- 
stract justice and the extent of the re- 
forms to be agitated for in a Constitu- 
tional manner until they obtained the 
acceptance of that House; but when 
they were urged against him by the 
Government, it was made to appear as 
if he wanted to secure those reforms 
by force. After making a long se- 
ries of charges of that kind, which 
occupied nearly an hour in its de- 
livery, against the hon. Member and 
against the Land League, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland wound up, to his 
(Mr. Gray’s) amazement, by saying 
that, much as he lamented those things, 
they would not justify the arrests. But 
the matter they were discussing at the 
time was the arrests ; and without mean- 
ing to give offence, because there was 
nothing to be gained by bandying hard 
words, he was bound to say that it was 
not quite straight on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman to make an attack 
against the entire policy of men who 
were not there to defend themselves, to 
quote their speeches and to say that they 
were very wrong, but still that they 
were not sufficient justification for their 
imprisonment. He maintained that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland ought not to have 
prejudiced the case of hon. Members in 
prison by quoting their speeches, if he 
was not prepared to show that they were 
a justification of their arrests, because 
the question was, whether, within the 
limits of the Act and within the limits of 
the pledges he had given, the right hon. 
Gentleman was justified in imprisoning 
those Gentlemen? The fact was, the real 
and notorious cause of the arrest of these 
Gentlemen at that particular moment 
was that the Government believed that 
if they were allowed to remain at large 
they would paralyze the working of the 
Land Act. And this was stated almost 
in terms by the Prime Minister at Leeds, 
where he denounced the proposals of the 
hon. Member for Cork City to test the 
Irish Land Act. As much misappre- 
hension existed with reference to those 
proposals to test the Land Act as existed 
with reference to the views of the hon. 
Member for Cork City as to a reduction 
of rents to £2,000,000. The Govern- 
ment themselves were desirous that the 
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tenantry and landlords of Ireland should 
test the Act for themselves, and not use 
it all at once, because they foresaw that 
if the great bulk of the tenants rushed into 
the Courts, they would become blocked 
and business rendered impossible. It 
was precisely to avoid that state of things, 
and a collapse which would be injurious 
alike to the tenants and landlords, that 
the test cases were proposed by the hon. 
Member for Cork City ; and as these had 
been fully explained by the hon. Member 
for Wicklow (Mr. W. J. Corbet), he 
should not go over them again. But what 
were the reasons for urging on the Irish 
tenants to test the Act, and not rush into 
Court until they knew precisely what 
the effect of their doing so would be? 
Why, the hon. Member for Cork City 
urged: upon them the great danger to 
which they were exposed in accepting 
the statutory term of 15 years, and he 
said that the causes which had worked 
so marvellous a depreciation during the 
last three years in England might con- 
tinue. He stated that there was great 
danger of American competition reducing 
the value of Irish land still further, and 
he warned the Irish tenants that in 
accepting what was, in fact, a lease for 
15 years, they were tying their hands 
at a critical and dangerous time; that a 
man who accepted the statutory term 
was pinned to a certain rent, and his 
whole property was pledged to pay it, 
no matter how much the value might 
go down during the next 15 years. This 
the hon. Member pointed out very clearly 
and unmistakably at the Convention. 
Another of the hon. Member’s reasons for 
testing the Act was, as he also stated at 
the Convention, the enormous expense 
to the tenants of Ireland of going into 
Court, which many of them would be 
unable to bear. And he pointed out that 
if certain average test cases were selected 
in various localities—not cases of rack- 
renting or low rents only, but cases that 
would give a correct idea of the general 
working of the Act—that then the land- 
lord and the tenant, having ascertained 
what a fair average of the decisions of 
the Court would be, would themselves, 
without the expense of going into Court, 
come to an agreement as to the future 
rents between them. At Dungarvan he 
urged that very plainly, where he said, 
on the 5th October last— 


‘‘The Executive considered that when they 
had obtained a decision from the Court in regard 
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to these cases they would, in the first place, 
have secured that the Court would have fixed 
the rent at as low a standard as they could 
possibly induce the Court so to fix the rent; 
and, secondly, they would have shown each 
farmer in that branch, by making a test case in 
his own immediate vicinity, what the Court 
would do in his case, what level the Court would 
fix rent at in his case if he himself applied to the 
Court. The farmer would, therefore, be in a 
sition to judge for himself as to whether the 
evel of the rent, which would be fixed by the 
Court in this case, would be satisfactory to him 
or not. If the level of the rent so fixed was 
likely to be satisfactory to him, he would be able, 
in combination with other tenants, to go to his 
landlord and say—‘ We will pay you this rent 
and not any more;’ and he would be able to 
obtain from the landlord his farm at that rent 
without going into Court at all.’ 
Was it immoral to propose this in order 
to ascertain what the general action of 
the Courts would be, in order that rents 
should be fixed upon such a basis, and to 
avoid the serious danger to the tenant of 
being tied to a statutory term of 15 years, 
during which time property might be- 
come greatly reduced in value? To his 
mind there was nothing immoral in that 
proposal. Again, the hon. Member 
for Cork City had been attacked in 
emphatic language by various Mem- 
bers of the House for not having 
denounced outragesin Ireland as strongly 
as they thought he ought to have 
done. It was perfectly true that he 
had not denounced those outrages as 
frequently as Members of the Govern- 
ment, because his desire was not to add 
fuel to the fire raging in England, by 
giving excuses for the exaggerations of 
the English Press. But the hon. Mem- 
ber had denounced them, and in his 
speech at Galway, on the 24th of Oc- 
tober, he lamented them, not only be- 
cause they were repugnant to his feel- 
ings, but because they injured the cause 
with which he was associated. No one 
would believe that the Government 
would be able to carry out their policy 
of coercion, but for the exaggerated 
accounts of the outrages which had 
taken place. The hon. Member, on the 
occasion referred to, said— 

“ Your chairman has deprecated assassination 
and violence as being unnecessary to win your 
cause, and very properly and justly deprecated 
them. At all the land meetings which have 
been held up to the time when extra police were 
planted down in the county of Mayo, I also 
took care to join in that condemnation, But I 
utterly refuse further to allow any credence to 
be attached to the charges which have been 
made against us and our people to the English 
people by the English Press, [ in future depre- 
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cating outrage and crime which do not and 
have not existed. And if it were otherwise, I 
say that the conduct of the Government them- 
selves in violating the engagement on which 
we gave them the Votes for the Constabulary, 
after seven nights’ debate, and in sending those 
extra police into the famine-stricken counties 
of Mayo, Galway, and Kerry, disentitles them 
to my advocacy in assisting to uphold an unjust 
and infamous law.” 


The hon. Member for Cork City ab- 
stained from denouncing the outrages 
for a specific reason, which was morally 
defensible — namely, that he should 
thereby be lending countenance to the 
allegations of the Government, and that 
his statements would be utilized by 
the English Press and the Govern- 
ment for their legislative proposals. It 
had been said that the hon. Member for 
Cork City had always opposed the Land 
Act, that he opposed it during its pas- 
sage through the House, and that he 
endeavoured to destroy its very life after 
it had passed. The President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), 
whom he (Mr. Gray) should have 
thought would have been more correct 
in his statements, had said that, as also 
had the Prime Minister. It had been 
shown again and again that at critical 
stages of the Land Act those who saved 
it were the hon. Member and his 
Friends. When a division was taken 
on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), 
where would the Government have been 
if it had not been for the hon. Member 
for Cork City and his followers? Why, 
not only would the Land Act have been 
lost, but the Government would have 
been lost also; and the acknowledg- 
ment they had received from the Go- 
vernment for thus supporting them, and, 
in fact, passing the Land Act for them, 
had been the denunciation to which he 
had referred, and the imprisonment of 
the hon. Member and some of his fol- 
lowers. Although it had been asserted 
again and again that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Parnell) would not accept the Act, 
and that he wished to strangle and 
destroy it at the Dublin Convention, he 
distinctly stated that the Act should be 
tested before the tenants rushed indis- 
criminately into the Court. He said— 

“We should be assuming an unreasonable 
position in the eyes of the world, and, I venture 
to think, in our own eyes also, if we refused to 
test the measure.” 


Again, the hon. Member said— 
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“ There is the Act—it is the law of the land ; 
and we have to deal with it to the best ad- 
vantage.” 


That was all he was aiming at—that 
was all the Convention was aiming at— 
to endeavour, by the use of every legal 
argument that the best advocates could 
bring forward, and by the use of every 
legitimate pressure, to get the Act fairly 
and properly tested in the interest of the 
tenants. That was to say, the hon. 
Member for Cork City had advocated 
putting pressure on the Land Commis- 
sioners to induce them to favour the 
lowest standard of rent possible, and to 
show them the necessity of doing that 
which the hon. Member for Tyrone had 
said they had not done—namely, carry 
out Healy’s Clause in its entirety. The 
hon. Member for Cork City urged that 
the tenants should organize their case. 
What had the landlords done? They 
had organized their case; but they had 
not been denounced for it. They had 
been allowed to join together into an 
association, and to employ the best 
legal ability for testing cases in groups, 
and for inducing the Commissioners to 
fix the highest possible rent. Not only 
had the landlords not been denounced 
for this, but the Government had dis- 
tinctly encouraged them. The hon. 
Member for Cork City had been im- 
prisoned for a | nome. that which 
the landlords had done—and perfectly 
reasonably and legitimately done. He 
(Mr. Gray) had been very much asto- 
nished at the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade—in fact, so much did it sur- 
prise him, that he had not felt inclined 
to wait to hear its conclusion. The 
right hon. Gentleman—whom he should 
have thought would have been the very 
first to defend the Government from a 
charge of having carried out a most 
stringent measure of coercion in a most 
stringent manner—said he did not 
feel called upon to defend the Govern- 
ment from that charge, but had risen to 
defend it from the attacks of Conserva- 
tives, who said that sufficient coercion 
had not been used. When he (Mr. 
Gray) heard the right hon. Gentleman 
make that announcement, he did not 
care to remain to hear such a defence 
from such a quarter. But he had heard 
one expression of the right hon. Gentle- 
man which had struck him (Mr. Gray) 
very much. The Government, it would 
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be in the recollection of the House, took 
a great deal of credit to themselves last 
year for having made no attempt to 
revive the Peace Preservation Act. 
They had said they had confidence in 
the Irish people; they wished to strike 
off the last shackle from Ireland ; and, 
therefore, would not renew the Act 
which the former Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had in the box. The President of 
the Board of Trade, the moment he rose, 
justified the Government for not having 
renewed the Act, and on what ground, 
forsooth? Not because of any objection 
they had to coercion, but because there 
was not time to pass it through the 
House. After that, what became of the 
protests of Her Majesty’s Government of 
their confidence in the Irish people— 
what became of their protests and their 
liberal declarations, when they them- 
selves stated that they had not intro- 
duced coercion for want of time? Was 
it not an acknowledgment that their 
whole attitude had been a sham? The 
President of the Board of Trade made a 
speech at Liverpool — a speech which 
now, after a degree of hesitation — 
after a very considerable degree of 
hesitation — he had swallowed in its 
entirety ; and in the course of that 
speech the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that at one time the cry was for 
fair rents, which, it was said, was all 
that was required ; but that directly the 
Land Act was passed, which was to se- 
cure fair rents, the cry was abandoned, 
and that of ‘‘no rent”’ was substituted. 
Now, was that the fact, or was it not? 
If it was not, what were they to think 
of a Member of the Government speak- 
ing in such a reckless manner in justi- 
fication of the imprisonment of Gentle- 
men who were not able to answer either 
by letter or word of mouth? When 
were these Gentlemen arrested? On 
October 13, and the ‘“‘no rent” cry 
was raised on October 18. Why was 
that cry raised? Not because of the 
arrest of three or four individuals, as 
had been wrongly asserted, but because 
the Government had deliberately adopted 
the policy of arresting all the Leaders on 
whom they could lay their hands—not 
by issuing a Proclamation declaring the 
Land League to be illegal, but of arrest- 
ing all the Land League Leaders. On 
October 6—two days before the speech 
of the Prime Minister, and five days be- 
fore his own arrest—the hon. Member 
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garvan, said the Land League from the 
commencement had refused to recom- 
mend the tenant farmers to pay no rent 
at all. This was long after the passing 
of the Land Act, which became law to- 
wards the latter end of August. On Octo- 
ber 13, as he (Mr. Gray) had said, the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork was 
arrested, and on October 26 the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, speaking, he supposed, 
with a due sense of the responsibility of 
his utterances, with a full knowledge 
that his speech would be circulated 
where the hon. Member’s statements 
would never be heard, said that imme- 
diately the Land Act was passed the cry 
of ‘‘ fair rents’’ was abandoned, and the 
‘‘no rent’? cry was substituted. He 
(Mr. Gray) hoped some Member of the 
Government would tell them what justi- 
fication there was for that assertion? In 
the same way the Prime Minister, speak- 
ing at Liverpool, had said the doctrine 
was that there wasa rental of £17,000,000 
in Ireland, and that out of that only 
£2,000,000 ought to be paid. How, 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, was 
this rapine to be carried into effect ? and 
he answered himself by saying—Why, 
by intimidation and outrage. He (Mr. 
Gray) could quote scores of passages in 
which the Leaders of the Land League 
had said that they simply wished to 
carry out the doctrines of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright)—that 
they wished to proceed, not by intimida- 
tion, but by legitimate agitation. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork had 
said that he never expected very much 
from the Land Act; but that it was to be 
judged by its results. He said— 

“ What we should continue to agitate for is 
to secure that the doctrines which have been 
laid down by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster shall by a Liberal Parliament be 
passed into law.” 

Then as to the justification of the hon. 
Member’s arrest. They might denounce 
his doctrines as being immoral, imprac- 
ticable, and as being—to use the Prime 
Minister’s words— ‘‘subversive doc- 
trines” or ‘‘ revolutionary ’’ — revolu- 
tionary in the sense of a serious change 
—but until it was shown that the Land 
League was prepared to carry them out 
by illegal means, the Government could 
not justify their action of endeavouring 
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to put down these doctrines by imprison- 
ment. The present Attorney General 
had said he had anticipated that not one 
man would be arrested under the Coer- 
cion Act. Let the Government bear in 
mind that they had permitted these doc- 
trines to be preached from 1,000 plat- 
forms in Ireland for three years, and 
that it was only when the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork announced not only 
that he held these opinions, but that he 
would advise the tenants to abstain from 
an indiscriminate use of the Land Act, 
that they discovered the enormity of the 
doctrines. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had stated plainly that it was in 
consequence of the renewed agitation 
that the arrests were made. The right 
hon. Gentleman had given them a very 
subtle treatise on the law which, the 
right hon. Gentleman thought, after 
three years’ consideration by his Law 
Officer, enabled him to arrest these 
Gentlemen. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he had discovered, after careful 
consideration, and after the Land League 
had announced that they were not going 
to make indiscriminate use of the Land 
Act, that speeches made at a pub- 
lic meeting, although not calculated 
immediately to provoke a breach of the 
peace, if they were likely to lead to 
a breach of the peace 12 months hence 
or 100 miles away, they were legally 
incitements to violence justifying the 
arrest, on reasonable suspicion, of those 
who uttered them. He would ask this 
— Would that doctrine be tolerated 
for one moment in England? Why, 
scores of speeches were made in that 
House which were eminently calcu- 
lated to lead to breaches of the peace in 
that sense. For instance, speeches on 
reform were made there, and if, two 
years afterwards, in consequence of 
agitation for Reform, the railings of 
Hyde Park were torn down, if the doc- 
trine of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
were to be acted upon, those who made 
speeches in the House in favour of Re- 
form would be responsible for. that out- 
rage. That doctrine was only advanced 
within the last few months to meet the 
necessities of the case. He had not 
heard any Member of the Legal Pro- 
fession even on the Government side of 
the House attempt to support it, and 
he was not sure that the right hon. 
and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), if he were 
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consulted on the subject, would justify 
it as a legal axiom on which he would 
stake his legal reputation. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had endeavoured 
to justify the arrest of Members of Par- 
liament not by what they had done 
themselves, but by what Father Sheehy 
and The Irish World had said in America, 
by what some priest had said down in 
the country, and by what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford was reported in some 
newspaper to have stated. Was that not 
an attempt to revive, in its most odious 
form, the odious theory of constructive 
conspiracy. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had given them pledges upon 
his honour that he intended to carry out 
the Coercion Act in a certain spirit; and 
he had not told them, when he asked 
them to pass it, that he intended under 
it to apply the doctrine of constructive 
conspiracy—that he intended to hold 
men responsible not for what they did 
themselves, but for what others did, 
when they were members of a lawful 
organization. This was a most violent 
straining of a most unjust theory. 
For the future it would not be safe 
for any individual to belong to the most 
innocent organization, because, though 
every act of his might be lawful, he 
would be held responsible for the acts 
of his colleagues of which he might dis- 
approve. It was most unfair for the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to quote 
against the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork speeches made in America, articles 
in newspapers over which the imprisoned 
Members had no kind of control, and 
advertisements which had appeared two 
months after the imprisonment, of which 
those Members could know nothing, and 
the ‘“‘no rent’’ manifesto that also was 
published after the imprisonment—it 
was unfair for the right hon. Gentleman 
to point to these things rather than show 
that these particular individuals either 
committed outrage, aided and abetted 
outrage, or incited to outrage. In the 
whole of his lengthy speech the right 
hon. Gentleman did not give one scintilla 
of justification for the assertion that any 
of the imprisoned Members committed 
outrage, incited to outrage, orabetted out- 
rage. The right hon. Gentleman thought 
it very ungenerous that the imprisonment 
of the hon. Member for Cork City and 
his Colleagues should in any measure be 
attributed to pique on the part of the 
Prime Minister in consequence of his 
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having been worsted in a verbal argu- 
ment, and indulged in a verystrong pane- 
gyric of his right hon. Friend. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman had also in- 
dulged in a panegyric of his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland— 
both, no doubt, deserved from the re- 
spective points of view of the two right 
hon. Gentlemen; but they reminded him 
(Mr. Gray) of the vulgar adage—‘‘ You 
scratch my back, and I’ll scratch yours.” 
He honestly believed that throughout 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had done 
his very best with the sole desire of 

acifying the country, and conscientiously 
Sohies his duty under difficulties. But, 
from the point of view of the Irish 
Members, it had been his misfortune 
rather than his fault that he had in- 
variably done the wrong thing at the 
wrong time, and the result had been to 
bring Ireland into her present lament- 
able condition. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was no nearer to crushing the Land 
League than he had previously been, 
and no nearer making the country more 
contented with his rule than he was be- 
fore he arrested the ‘‘ suspects.” There 
was an ingrained conviction in the Irish 
mind that the people were subjected by 
the Government of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to gross injustice. That was 
their belief, rightly or wrongly; and 
he thought rightly. So far as any- 
thing on the face of the facts within 
public knowledge was concerned—so far 
as the Irish public was concerned—the 
right hon. Gentleman might have taken 
all the presidents and secretaries of all 
the branches of the Land League, and 
put them into a hat, and drawn out 400 
or 500 names haphazard; for no prin- 
ciple could be discovered upon which 
the ‘‘suspects’’ had been arrested or 
released. He had heard it stated as a 
joke that the right hon. Gentleman had 
agreed to release a certain number of 
men per month, and that the names of 
the men, with the exception of the hon. 
Members for Cork City, Tipperary, and 
Roscommon, were put into a hat and 
drawn. He (Mr. Gray) did not mean to 
pretend that that was true ; but so far as 
the Irish people were concerned, and so 
far as they could comprehend anything 
as to the motives which affected him, the 
right hon. Gentleman might as well be 
acting purely haphazard. A gentleman 
in his (Mr. Gray’s) own county had been 
arrested and then released ; but why that 
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gentleman had been arrested he could 
not comprehend. He was suspected by 
the Land League of being lukewarm, 
and was not in good odour with the 
League. Yet, because he paid his rent, 
he was selected by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and put into prison. He thought 
the hon. Member for Cork City had a 
right to complain, not only of the man- 
ner in which he had been misrepresented, 
but of the manner in which efforts had 
been made to prejudice him in England 
by raising, in Government speeches, 
issues which were utterly outside the 
question, and so to excite hostility to 
him. In his celebrated Leeds oration, 
the Prime Minister adduced as one of 
the grounds of complaint against the 
hon. Member that he had recommended 
that English goods should be ‘ Boy- 
cotted’”’ by the Irish people, and that 
French or German goods should be used 
instead. That might have been a wise 
or a foolish observation on the part of 
the hon. Member; but while it was emi- 
nently calculated to excite the ire of a 
Leeds audience, and those connected 
with the woollen manufacture might 
have been expected to view it with spe- 
cial disfavour, he (Mr. Gray) failed to 
see how it was a ground for the arrest 
of the hon. Member. In the same way, 
a casual observation of the hon. Member 
for Cork City, that the Salford explosion 
was a practical joke, was completely mis- 
represented by the Prime Minister, and 
was represented as if the hon. Member 
had considered that an attempt to blow up 
a public building would be in the nature 
of a practical joke. Those who heard 
the speech of the hon. Member were not 
likely to misunderstand his meaning. 
The whole affair seemed so ridiculous— 
almost as ridiculous as the stained letter 
which the right hon. Gentleman received 
the other day, and which was repre- 
sented as a serious outrage, but was a 
practical joke played by some Trinity 
College students—some of the consti- 
tuents of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) who had de- 
livered so eloquent a speech a few 
minutes ago. The Salford business 
really appeared to be as absurd as the 
stained letter, and the hon. Member 
so used it. But the Prime Minister en- 
deavoured to use it to show that the hon. 
Member for Cork City treated an attempt 
to blow up buildings as a mere joke; 
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he raised the Leeds audience to a 
pitch of indignation, and led them to 
think that the arrest of the hon. Mem- 
ber was a necessity. He (Mr. Gray) did 
not think these tactics were worthy 
of the Prime Minister, or of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The Prime 
Minister had stated that it was the ob- 
ject of the hon. Member for Cork City 
to ‘‘march through rapine to the dis- 
integration of the Empire ;”’ and yet in 
the speech which the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had quoted the other night, it 
was shown that the hon. Member for 
Cork City had said the history of the 
past showed that Ireland must fight 
within the lines of the Constitution. 
The Prime Minister should have pro- 
duced something more than assertion 
when he attributed those words to the 
hon. Member. He should have recol- 
lected that he had all the resources of 
the Crown at his disposal, while the only 
resource the hon. Member for Cork City 
had was argument, and the right hon. 
Gentleman should not have put into his 
mouth words which he never used and 
intentions which he never had. It was 
perfectly notorious that during the pro- 
gress of the Land League agitation the 
theory of the agitation was to avoid all 
use of force; to avoid active resistance 
to the Government or its forces in any 
way; to avoid the use of arms, and to 
carry its objects by agitation and passive 
resistance. The whole efforts of the 
Land League Leaders were to keep the 
people in bounds; to induce them to 
submit to the wretched state under 
which they then laboured, and prosecute 
peaceful efforts to remedy it. Every 
popular leader in Ireland, from the 
days of O’Connell, had said that re- 
sistance to the Government by force, 
although under certain circumstances it 
might be morally justified, would not 
be justified in view of the fact that 
it would be hopeless. The late Prime 
Minister had said, in words that would 
never die, that the natural remedy for the 
condition of Ireland was revolution ; and 
if Mr. Disraeli was justified in using 
those words, he (Mr. Gray) did not see 
why other men should not use them. But 
Mr. Disraeli had said that the people 
of Ireland were debarred from that 
remedy in consequence of the superior 
power of England ; and that was what 
the hon. Member for Cork City, and other 


and it was by such means as these that | Leaders of the Land League had urged. 
Mr. Gray 
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The doctrine of the Land League was to 
carry its object by passive resistance and 
Constitutional agitation ; while the doc- 
trine of the Fenians was that that was 
hopeless, and armed revolution was the 
only hope of regeneration for the Irish 

eople. As to the assertion that the 
cand League tried to carry out their ob- 
jects by force, the supporters of the 
policy of the Government did not adduce 
any facts to show that that was so. But 
there was no doubt whatever that, while 
these arguments might be adduced in 
the House as the ostensible justification 
of the arrests, it was notorious out-of- 
doors, in England as well as in Ireland, 
that the real reason of these arrests was 
that the Leaders of the League were 
supposed to be endeavouring to defeat 


the Land Act. It must never be for- 
gotten that the Land Act was purely 
permissive, and that the Prime Minis- 


ter stated that he only expected a 
few tenants to avail themselves of it, 
as it was optional with them. The 
Government had broken up the Land 
League; but what was the result so far 
as the Act was concerned? They had 
70,000 cases in the Courts, and how 
would they get them out of it? The 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Dickson) 
had said it would take five or six years 
to clear the cases in his county; but in 
the present state of things it would take 
50 or 60 years to clear the country of 
the present cases alone. The Government 
said the Act should pacify the country ; 
but what benefit had it conferred, except 
on some few hundreds of the tenants ? 
A few hundred cases had been settled, 
and in a few hundred cases rents had 
been reduced ; but, without speaking of 
those who had held aloof from the Act, 
and considering those who had gone to 
the Court, what benefit had the Act con- 
ferred on them? They were still liable 
to rack rents, and there was no definite 
prospect of their being able to utilize 
the advantages which the Land Act pro- 
fessed to confer on them. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had not attempted 
to deal with that question, or to say how 
his Act, which was to be a panacea for 
all the evils of Ireland, was to work. 
Suppose that all worked harmoniously 
so far as the tenants were concerned, how 
was the machine to be driven? There 
were 70,000 cases, and the landlords had 
a notion that by fighting to the last they 
might get better terms than by yielding 
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to the Sub-Commissioners. What ma- 
chinery could be devised to deal with 
these cases? If the Government were 
in a position to retrace their policy 
they might be inclined to accept that of 
the Land League to have test cases in- 
stead of having the Court blocked. The 
Government had brought this state of 
things upon themselves, and it was their 
duty to state how they would get out of 
it. If there were a provision in the 
Act that the statutory term should 
date, not from the settlement, but 
from the date of the application, there 
might have been an inducement to 
the landlords to consent to reductions, 
and so there might have been some 
escape from the block ; but the Govern- 
ment had insisted on the date being 
the date of settlement, and so they had 
held out an inducement to the landlords 
to keep out of Court. The landlords 
would not give up rack-renting until 
they were obliged to do so, and would 
say—‘‘ Why should I bid ‘the old gentle- 
man’ good morning before I meet him, 
or reduce my rents before I get the 
decision of the Court ?’’ Therefore, there 
was a premium on the refusal by the 
landlords to reduce their rents. As to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), one of 
the charges was that the prisoners whom 
the Government had imprisoned would, 
if tried and found guilty, not have been 
subject to so heavy a punishment as the 
Government had inflicted upon them on 
bare suspicion. The Act of 1875 pro- 
vided for actsof intimidation a maximum 
of three months’ imprisonment, or £20 
penalty; but no one could suppose that 
any man, for the crime of inciting tenants 
not to pay rack rents, would receive, if 
convicted, a sentence of three months’ 
imprisonment. But the imprisoned Mem- 
bers were subjected to a heavier penalty 
on mere suspicion. But what had 
the right hon. Gentleman said? He 
said—‘‘ We can fall back on the White- 
boy Act.” It was a pretty spectacle 
to find a leading Member of a Liberal 
Government justifying the principle of 
imprisonment under the Whiteboy Act 
of William IV. They had abolished 
the system of flogging in the Army 
and Navy, and the only persons for 
whom they now reserved the punish- 
ment, though they did not use it, 
were Irish political prisoners. He was 
sure if the right hon. Gentleman had 
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thought two years agothathe would have 
been obliged to defend the Whiteboy 
Act, he would have thought once, twice, 
and thrice before he would have ac- 
cepted Office, which, in his heart, he 
must find, under such circumstances, 
most odious. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said very little indeed in regard 
to the attempt to suppress the Ladies’ 
Land League throughout the country ; 
and he had not said one word in regard 
to the extraordinary Circular or Procla- 
mation issued by Colonel Hillier in 
reference to that League. The pecu- 
liarity in reference to the breaking up 
of the Ladies’ Land League was this— 
that notwithstanding the offensive and 
Jesuitical—he used the word Jesui- 
tical in the commonly accepted sense— 
Proclamation of Colonel Hillier, the 
central organization of the Ladies’ Land 
League had held regular weekly meet- 
ings in defiance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and in order to see whether he 
would, in the face of public opinion, 
venture upon the illegal act of dis- 
persing those assemblies. He had not 
ventured uponit; but down in thecountry 
where public opinion was not strong, 
and where it was difficult to expose 
the facts, the meetings of the Ladies’ 
League, held for precisely the same pur- 
= as those of the Central League, had 

een dispersed by the police without 
any justification, without affording any 
means of redress, and sometimes in a 
most offensive manner to the persons 
assembled. Rather than enter into a 
quasi-acknowledgment of an offence, 
which they were required to do by 
magistrates asking them to find bail, 
some of the ladies, with that heroism 
which had characterized them in this 
struggle, preferred to go to prison, 
and then the right hon. Gentleman 
completely abandoned his policy. He 
had ceased to worry them; he had 
ceased to arrest ladies engaged in 
charity; in fact, he had left both the 
central and local organizations alone ; 
notwithstanding the fact, which had 
been asserted and not denied, that to 
strike terror into the League he had 
actually had one gaol cleared of its 
male inmates and prepared for the recep- 
tion of 200 or 300 ladies. When he 
found that that threat had no effect, he 
abandoned his policy, and he ceased to 
arrest women. The right hon. Gentle- 


man, or the right hon. and learned Attor- 
Mr. Gray 
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ney General for Ireland, ought to give 
them some explanation of this attack 
upon women engaged in charitable 
work ; the Government ought to say why 
it was commenced, and especially why 
it was abandoned. If it was right in 
the beginning it ought to have been per- 
severed with further. The right hon, 
Gentleman had not attempted to say one 
single word in justification of his suppres- 
sion of the newspaper, United Ireland. 
He (Mr. Gray) confessed he took a pecu- 
liar interest in that question, because, 
being himself connected with the Irish 
Press, he was very curious to know how 
far the right hon. Gentleman was going 
in the suppression of the Press, and 
because, although he had always evinced 
a determined hostility to the policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he had no 
wish to figure as a martyr in this re- 
spect. He would like to hear what 
legal justification the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had for his action concerning 
the Press. It was not sufficient for the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that legal 
proceedings had been instituted by the 
proprietors of that journal; and, there- 
fore, he would not say anything about 
the matter. That was not a dignified or 
proper course for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to adopt, and hon. Members were 
entitled to ask under what Statute he 
seized United Ireland ; under what Sta- 
tute Government officials pursued boys 
in the street, and took property from 
them without paying them for it ; under 
what Statute hundreds and thousands of 
the copies of the paper were seized in 
England without any knowledge what- 
ever as to whether the particular issue 
might contain seditious matter or not, 
but simply because it had the title 
United Ireland. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman was entitled to 
ride off on the plea or excuse that legal 
ee had been commenced. He 

ad a vivid recollection of certain pro- 
ceedings which were taken against the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) in regard to certain alleged 
illegal action he took in connection with 
the Phoenix Park riots. It would be 
remembered that by a system of legal 
ingenuity, which was certainly not cre- 
ditable to the Government, and by 
the force of the public purse, the noble 
Marquess was able to prolong those pro- 
ceedings until he beggared the plaintiff 
and prevented the matter coming to 
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an issue. If the same kind of tactics 
were to be pursued in this case, the 
Members of the House would have no 
explanation whatever of the conduct of 
the Government in regard to this news- 
paper for two or three years to come, 
when, possibly, the present Ministers 
would be sitting in Opposition, and then 
explanation would be of no consequence. 
He did not think the Government were 
treating the House respectfully, and he 
did not consider they were taking a 
courageous course. When they took 
violent action they ought to state what 
the justification was. As far as he had 
been able to ascertain—and he had 
taken legal opinion on the question for 
his own protection, because he did not 
know how soon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might try his hand upon him— 
the Government had no legal justifi- 
cation at all. If a newspaper contained 
seditious matter, the Government might 
be right in seizing that particular copy, 
if they were prepared to follow up the 
seizure with a prosecution of those re- 
sponsible for the publication; but he 
was not aware of any Statute what- 
ever enabling them to suppress a news- 
paper im toto, regardless of whether it 
might contain seditious matter or not. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not ex- 
plained another matter which certainly 
required some explanation. In two or 
three cases Coroners’ juries in Ireland 
had found verdicts of wilful murder 
against agents of the Crown who had 
been concerned in the homicide of cer- 
tain individuals in that country. In all 
those cases, through the action of the 
Crown officials, some legal technical ob- 
jection had been taken to those verdicts, 
and no proceedings in the nature of 
a prosecution had been taken against 
the policemen and others against whom 
juries of their fellow-countrymen had 
found verdicts of wilful murder. When- 
ever a verdict had been found against a 
policeman, or any other person in the 
employ of the Government, for killing a 
humble peasant, the Crown had simply 
ignored the whole matter. The Go- 
vernmert might or might not have been 
justified in taking a course which, on 
the face of it, was eminently calculated 
to destroy confidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland; but if 
they were justified in taking that 
course they ought to give some expla- 
nations of the reasons which actuated 
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them. Another charge made in the 
Amendment was that large districts of 
the country had been placed under 
a system of quasi-martial law. The 
right hon. Gentleman had gone out 
of his way to praise one of the quasi- 
military governors or administrators of 
the country. He said that Ireland 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd for the manner in which 
he had administered the affairs of the dis- 
trict under his control. They knew how 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd got on in Belfast, it 
was the subject of a long discussion in 
the House; they knew how he got on 
in Limerick ; and to-day they saw from 
The Times how he was acting in 
the district now assigned to him. The 
right hon. Gentleman denounced in 
strong language the practice of ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting,” or exclusive dealing. He said 
it was very wrong and very cruel; but 
he was not prepared to say it was illegal. 
It appeared that a certain Mrs. Moroney 
had proved herself obnoxious, and cer- 
tain shopkeepers in the little town in 
which she lived had ‘‘ Boycotted” her, 
had refused to supply her with goods; 
and that was precisely the case which 
might be very cruel, which morally 
might be very unjustifiable, but which 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
undertake to say was illegal. Zhe Times 
of that day said Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
had had the shopkeepers before him, 
and had given them three days to select 
whether they would supply Mrs. Moroney 
with goods or not. If not, he (Mr. Gray) 
presumed, they would be put in prison. 
That was the alternative. He would 
like to know whether that was conduct 
which entitled Mr. Clifford Lloyd to 
the thanks of the people of Ireland; 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary considered that a 
justifiable exercise of the Coercion Act? 
Another matter requiring explanation 
was the Circular signed by Colonel Hillier, 
and offering rewards varying from £20 
to £100 for information of crimes about 
to be committed. Now, in the Amend- 
ment it was asserted that that Circular 
was a most iniquitous document. They 
believed it was calculated to induce 
people to create crimes for the purpose 
of securing the rewards ; and more espe- 
cially so, as the Circular stated that 
under no circumstances would the per- 
son giving the information have his 
name disclosed or be in any way brought 
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before the public, that the information 
would be kept absolutely private and 
confidential, and that the greater the 
crime the greater the reward. The 
right hon. Gentleman had passed that 
over as an incident unworthy of notice ; 
but it was a very remarkable fact that 
in less than a fortnight after the pub- 
lication of that Circular a wonderful 
conspiracy was discovered in Dublin. 
Nothing less than an arsenal of Fenian 
arms of the newest pattern was dis- 
covered. It was blazened forth that this 
was a Fenian plot into which the Land 
League had developed; but its history 
was of a most extraordinary character. 
The Crown Prosecutor, when urging 
that the men who had been arrested 
should be sent for trial, indulged in 
hints of disclosures of a fearful character 
which were to be made on a subsequent 
occasion. The next day he made a 
speech still hinting at the disclosures; 
but on the third day, when it became a 
question whether the prisoners should be 
committed for trial, he did not turn up at 
all. And after alarm had been sufficiently 
excited in England, and after, he pre- 
sumed, the £100 reward had been paid 
for this wonderful discovery, what did 
the Crown do? They consented to the 
discharge of the prisoners, they totally 
abandoned the case, they acknowledged 
that the whole thing was a sham, and 
they dropped the matter as they would 
drop something that was too hot for 
them. This was the class of case calcu- 
lated to be created by the Circular of the 
Constabulary, offering large rewards for 
information of crimes to be committed. 
What was more calculated to encourage 
that classof prejured informers which, un- 
fortunately, disgraced Ireland than the 
prve ect of rewards such as those offered 
y the Government? He would give 
the House one instance of the police 
management in Ireland. He was pre- 
sent at the meeting held in the Rotunda 
in Dublin the day after the arrest of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) and the other 
Members of Parliament. It was a very 
warm meeting, no doubt, and very strong 
language was indulged in by himself 
and the other speakers in reference to 
the arrests; but the proceedings were 
of the most orderly character. There was 
an orderly crowd in the room, and a still 
larger crowd unable to obtain admission. 
The doors were closed, and he was 
requested to raise one of the windows 
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and inform the crowd that if they re- 
mained quiet they would be addressed, 
in a very few minutes, by some of 
the speakers. An intimation was forth- 
with conveyed to him that he would 
not be permitted to address the crowd, 
that no person would be even al- 
lowed to advise the crowd to disperse, 
and that if a window was raised and 
anyone attempted to gr’ to the 
people the police would charge the 
crowd. Now, during the two subse- 
quent days to that, Dublin was treated 
by the police and military as if it was in 
a state of siege without the remotest 
justification. The people were perfectly 
quiet and orderly; there was a great 
deal of excitement which, by the action 
of the police, might easily have degene- 
rated into a riot; but if any riot had 
occurred, the police, acting under the 
instructions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
would, undoubtedly, have been respon- 
sible. So strongly did the Corporation 
of Dublin, who were the only represen- 
tatives of the people who could speak 
on such a matter, feel that a riot was 
calculated to be provoked by the action 
of the Executive, that they went down 
to the right hon. Gentleman and urged 
him to moderate the zeal of those under 
his control. The right hon. Gentleman 
met them in a very curt manner—he 
was never discourteous—and dismissed 
them, telling them it was no business of 
theirs. But the result of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s action was to concentrate 
the police in two or three streets, and to 
worry, annoy, and provoke the people. 
He left the remainder of the city de- 
fenceless, with the result that a number 
of idle lads, inclined to indulge their 
youthful propensities, ran about the 
streets breaking the lamps and windows. 
The Representatives of the City of 
Dublin, who had nothing tc do with the 
peace of the city, had, however, to pay 
a good many thousand pounds for the 
damage caused by the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman. When the public 
mind was most excited the police, under 
the control of the right hon. Geutleman, 
indulged in a course of conduct which 
he did not hesitate to assert would, if 
pursued in any town in England, have 
provoked a riot, and which was very 
nearly provoking a riot with great blood- 
shed in Dublin. If more important 
matters did not occupy his attention, 
he thought it would be worth while 
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for the right hon. Gentleman to state, 
now the excitement was over, what 
mysterious and secret information he 
had to justify the assumption that a 
breach of the peace was contemplated. 
As far as he (Mr. Gray) was able to 
ascertain, no breach of the peace was 
contemplated, or would have occurred, if 
the police had attended to their duty. 
A constable named Hackett had sworn 
an information before a magistrate that 
he had been ordered to attack peaceful 
inoffensive people. If that information 
was false, he could be prosecuted for 
perjury. But no notice was taken of the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered a simple written answer from a 
member of the Police Force in regard to 
a matter of which he had no personal 
cognizance, but upon which he obtained 
his information from Reports received 
from other persons, as a sufficient answer 
to a sworn information. Hackett reite- 
rated his statements, and demanded an 
investigation. The result was that he 
lost his place, was refused an investiga- 
tion, and no satisfaction had ever been 
given to him. He asked the Govern- 
ment how they imagined that the pre- 
sent state of affairs in Ireland was going 
to end? Did they think that the or- 
ganization of people was going to be 
broken, and their determination, what- 
ever it might be, was going to be shaken 
by the action of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in imprisoning 500 “suspects?” 
The experience of the last few months 
ought to tell him that, far from the 
spirit of the Irish people being broken, 
it was more determined than it ever 
was; and if Her Majesty’s Government 
decided upon keeping the hon. Member 
for Cork City and his fellow-prisoners in 
Kilmainham until the Land League 
withdrew the ‘‘ no rent” manifesto, they 
might keep them there until the crack of 
doom. Did the Government not realize 
that these men would only be embittered 
by a sense of injustice engendered in 
consequence of their having been incar- 
cerated upon false and frivolous charges? 
Did they think that Ireland was always 
going to be governed by the sword; or 
did they calculate upon the effect that 
would be produced by the reversal of 
such a policy when the time came 
that it must be reversed? He had 
never joined in the personal denun- 
ciations of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
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was ready to express his own convic- 
tion that the right hon. Gentleman had 
made a personal sacrifice in going to 
Ireland. [‘‘No, no!’’] At any rate, 
that was his individual belief; and he 
did not wish to ignore the services which 
the right hon. Gentleman had rendered 
to Ireland years ago at the time of the 
Famine. He did not think that those 
services ought to be forgotten. He 
believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man went to Ireland with the best in- 
tentions. [Mr. Biccar: Certainly not. } 
He believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not received with as much con- 
sideration when he went as he might 
have expected; but he believed that 
within a very short period the right hon. 
Gentleman allowed himself to succumb 
to those influences which induced every 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, no matter 
what his views were, when he went to 
Treland, to do as his Predecessors had 
done, when he got within the fatal circle 
of Dublin Castle. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had now committed acts of 
tyranny unsurpassed by any of his Pre- 
decessors ; and he must not wonder if the 
Irish people, smarting under a sense of 
injustice, felt extremely indignant with 
him. They would be less than human 
if, knowing that he was responsible, 
and knowing his antecedents, they did 
not feel indignant that he should have 
lent himself to a course of conduct of so 
autocratic and tyrannical a character. 
It was only reasonable that they should 
condemn in the strongest manner pos- 
sible the policy he had adopted; and if 
he was determined to persevere with 
that policy, if he was really convinced 
that there was no other policy for Ire- 
land, then, if he had the interests of 
Ireland at heart, although in so doing 
he might make some sacrifice of dignity, 
the best course he could adopt for Ire- 
land would be to resign a position in 
which he found himself unable to dis- 
charge his duty in a manner satisfactory 
to himself or satisfactorily to the people 
over whom he had been placed, and for 
which he had proved himself unfit. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Sexton.) 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not rise for the purpose of opposing 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate, but simply for the purpose of 
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giving Notice that my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister will, to-morrow, at 
half-past 4, make the following Mo- 
tion :— 

‘¢ That the Notices of Motions be postponed 
until after the Order of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on the Motion for an 
Address to Her Majesty.”’ 


Perhaps hon. Members will agree with 
me that the time has now arrived when 
we ought to come to some agreement as 
to the time when the debate is to be 
terminated. It is not, perhaps, possible 
to arrive at such an understanding now; 
but I believe that many hon. Members 
are under the impression that the debate 
will be concluded to-morrow. It would, 
therefore, be advantageous if such an 
understanding were accepted. 

Mr. REDMOND wished to avail him- 
self of the opportunity which the Mo- 
tion for adjourning the debate afforded 
him of making an explanation upon a 
personal matter. He understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
charged him with having made, under 
cover of the Privileges of the House, 
statements which he dared not have 
made in Ireland. He wished to say 
that if the right hon. Gentleman who 
made that charge was acquainted with 
him (Mr. Redmond), he would know 
that he was not in the habit of making 
any statement in that House which he 
was not prepared to make in Ireland. 
The statement to which the right hon. 
Gentleman took exception was a state- 
ment which he (Mr. Redmond) had 
made in reference to the ‘no rent” 
manifesto. Now, before that manifesto 
was issued—indeed, on the very night of 
the arrest of his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) 
—he attended a meeting of the Land 
League in Wexford; and on that occa- 
sion he made a speech, which was 
reported in Zhe Freeman’s Journal, and 
which, no doubt, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
read, in which he deliberately stated 
that it was the duty of the people of 
Ireland, in view of the arrest of their 
Leaders, to strike against the payment 
of rent until Mr. Parnell was released. 
More than that, on two separate and 
distinct occasions subsequently he re- 
eo that advice. The advice had 

een reported, and he was happy to say 
that it had been taken, and was being 
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acted upon by the men to whom he 
addressed it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


— 090 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. HIBBERT, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for consolidating 
enactments relating to Municipal Cor- 
porations in England and Wales, said, 
the Bill was identical with one intro- 
duced in the House of Lords last year 
by the Lord Chancellor. It was a 
mere Consolidation Bill,. having for its 
object the consolidation of several Acts 
of Parliament. If it were found that 
any of the provisions of the Bill required 
amendment, and the Amendments were 
of an important character, he proposed 
to give Notice of them before intro- 
ducing them into the Bill. If, however, 
any other Amendments of a substantial 
nature were brought forward by other 
hon. Members, he should be compelled 
to oppose them. He proposed to put 
down the Committee for that day fort- 
night. 


Motion made, and Question, 


** That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
consolidating enactments relating to Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales,”—(Mr. 
Hibbert,) 


—put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hissert and Secretary Sir Wirt 
Harcourt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 61.] 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


APPOINTMENT AND NOMINATION OF 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE, in 
moving the appointment of the Kitchen 
and Refreshment Rooms (House of Com- 
mons) Select Committee for the present 
Session, said, he noticed an Amendment 
down in the form of an Instruction to 
the Committee in reference to certain 
entertainments given inthe Dining Room 
by the Corporation of London, in accord- 
ance with immemorial usage, on the 
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oceasion of presenting Petitions by the | 
Sheriffs of London. He had only to. 
say in regard to that matter that, so far | 
as he was concerned, he accepted the | 
Instruction in this respect, that it be | 
considered by the Committee on oq 
early day after its meeting. He could | 
not say what the result of the considera- | 
tion of the subject by the Committee | 
would be; and he could only say that he 
had acted as the Chairman of the Com- | 
mittee now for some years, and had 
partaken of almost every dissipation 
that the House had been involved in, 
except dining with the Sheriffs. He 
had never partaken of their hospitality. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he did not 
wish to enter into the matter on gene- 
ral grounds; but complaints had been 
very frequently made to him and other 
hon. Members as to the inconvenience 
that arose to individual Members and 
Officers of the House, who found 
it impossible to have dinner properly 
served on the nights when these 
entertainments were given. He had 
always been met with the statement 
that the entertainments were given 
according to ancient usage; but there 
was some inaccuracy in that, as for a 
long time the House of Commons had 
no Dining Room. It was difficult to find 
out how the custom crept in. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Standing Committee be ap- 
pointed to control the arrangements of the 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the 
department of the Serjeant at Arms attending 
this House:—Mr. Mavricz Brooxs, Sir 
Wittiam Dyke, Mr. Henry Epwarps, Sir 
Epmunp Fiimer, Sir Gasrigt Gotpney, Mr. 
Guest, Sir Anruur Hayter, Lord KensinerTon, 
Mr. Mowx, Mr. Munrz, Mr. Richarp Power, 
Lord Henry Tuynnez, Sir Henry Wo trr, and 
Captain O’SHza:—Three to be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 

Instruction to the Committee to inquire and 
report whether it is desirable to continue the 
use of the House of Commons’ dining room for 
the purpose of entertainments given by the 
Corporation of London, in accordance with 
immemorial usage, on the occasion of present- 
ing Petitions by the Sheriffs to the House.— 
(Ur. Walter James.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (BOUNDARIES) 
BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
the alteration of the Areas of Local Government 
in certain cases, and for the re-arrangement 
of Boundaries.”’—({Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice.) 





Mr. CALLAN : I object, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This Notice has 
appeared a second day on the Paper, 
therefore the hon. Member cannot object. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Epmonp Firzmavrice, Mr. Peuz, Mr. 
Howarp, and Mr. Yorke. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 63.] 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) ACT (1881) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend ‘The Sunday Closing (Wales) Act, 
1881.’ ’’—(Mr Warton.) 


Mr. EVANS WILLIAMS, in oppos- 
ing the Motion, said, he believed it was 
usual, by the courtesy of the House, 
to allow Bills to be introduced into the 
House of Commons without discussion, 
but there were well-known exceptions ; 
and surely in the case of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), who had asked leave to bring 
in this measure, there were good reasons 
for a departure from that practice. He 
(Mr. Evans Williams) did not, at that 
moment, know exactly how many Bills 
the hon. and learned Member had 
blocked in the course of the last Session 
of Parliament ; but, looking at the No- 
tice Paper, he found that he had blocked 
the introduction of three Bills for that 
evening alone. It was a matter of sur- 
prise, under the circumstances, to find 
that the introduction of this Bill had not 
been already blocked; but probably 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), for good reasons of his 
own, had withdrawn the opposition to it 
of which he had given Notice. There 
was, in addition to the reason he had 
given for opposing the measure, an- 
other ground upon which leave should 
not be given for its introduction — 
namely, that the Act which it proposed 
to amend had not yet come into force ; 
and the reason why it had not was 
solely due to the action of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, who now 
proposed to amend it. Owing to that 
action, the third reading of the Welsh 
Sunday Closing Act was postponed to 
the end of last Session, after it had been 
passed on the second reading by an over- 











whelming majority ; and that was be- 
cause he had put down a blocking Notice 
against the third reading. He did this, 
although he had not been able to get 
20 Members to vote with him against 
the second reading, and did not even 
divide against the third reading. Now, 
he (Mr. Evans Williams) submitted that 
to amend an Act perfectly well under- 
stood, and which had not yet been tried, 
was bad on the face of it; but that, 
nevertheless, was the purpose of this 
Bill. He had heard that the object was 
to limit its operation to small country 
places in Wales, and to do away with it 
altogether in the large towns. He was 
perfectly impartial in his opposition to 
this measure, because he had himself 
voted for a clause last Session which 
would have had that effect, and was the 
only Member from the Principality who 
had done so; but that had been delibe- 
rately decided otherwise then. He sub- 
mitted that, for the reasons assigned, 
the House should not assent to the in- 
troduction of the Bill, and hoped it 
would emphatically reject it. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, he should sup- 
ort his hon. Friend (Mr. Evans Wil- 
ams) in opposing the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton). Speaking with full knowledge, 
he was quite sure that public feeling 
was against the Bill in the large town 
which he had the honour to represent. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to say 
a few words with regard to the somewhat 
unexpected opposition made to his pro- 
posal to amend the Act of last year. He 
said the opposition was unexpected, be- 
cause one of the reasons put forward by 
the hon. Member opposite, who had pro- 
posed its rejection, was of 4 very extra- 
ordinary character—namely, that be- 
cause his (Mr. Warton’s) discretion and 
sense of duty had led him to oppose 
many Radical measures, leave should 
not be given to bring in the Bill. He 
did not think that resentments dwelt in 
heavenly minds, still less did he expect 
to meet with them in the breasts of 
Welsh Members. But he also had a 
grievance, as well as the hon. Member 
who had spoken of the late period of last 
Session at which the Act was passed. 
The fact was, it would not have been 
ga at all if the undertaking given 

y the Premier had been observed ; and 
the reason why it did pass was that a 
Saturday at the end of the Session was 
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an inconvenient day, on which blocking 
did not apply. The hon. Gentleman had 
told the House that he had heard what 
was the object of the Bill. That was 
perfectly correct. He heard it from the 
very best authority in the Smoking Room 
of the House, when he (Mr. Warton) 
communicated to him its purport in the 
most confiding and friendly spirit ; and 
the hon. Gentleman, so far as he could 
judge, seemed rather to agree with it 
than otherwise. That he should now 
offer the Bill this extraordinary opposi- 
tion he would only say had taken him 
(Mr. Warton) completely by surprise. 
As to the statement that the Act was not 
yet in operation, that was no fault of his. 
It was the fault of those who could not 
draw their own Bill, and he had told the 
Welsh Members at the time that they 
did not know what its effect would be. 
It was, then, no reason why this Bill 
should not be brought in, that because, 
owing to the terms in which the Act of 
last year was drawn, it had not come 
into force. The fact was that, in the 
advocacy of that measure, certain state- 
ments were made, that not only the 
moral population of Wales, but even 
the wicked publicans themselves wanted, 
by a large majority, to have a Bill of 
the kind. But he should be able to 
show, when he had the opportunity of 
giving the figures, that in one important 
place in Wales—to wit, the town of Car- 
diff—no less than 290 publicans were op- 
posed to it ; and that was a fact he desired 
to bring before the House in answer to 
those representations. The object of the 
Bill was to exempt from the operation 
of the Sunday Closing Act towns and 
watering places of importancein Wales, 
where people constantly arriving, unless 
the Act of last year were amended, 
would find themselves deprived of the 
means of obtaining liquor for no crime 
of their own. It was, therefore, with a 
due regard to the interest of the people 
of Wales that he asked for the support 
of their Representatives in bringing for- 
ward this Bill. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
had last Session supported the Bill upon 
this subject introduced by the hon. and 
learned Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard), and he should now 
support the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should vote 
for the introduction of the Bill in the 
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usual course. He wished, however, to 
state that he had a distinct recollection, 
and he might add good authority, for 
saying that no pledge such as had been 
alluded to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport had been given. 


Question put. 
The House divided ;—Ayes 18; Noes 
51: Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 


VAGRANCY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pett, Bill to amend ‘‘ The 
Pauper Inmates’ Discharge and Regulation Act, 
1871,’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pett, 
Mr. Joun Tatzot, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Cropper, 
and Mr. Jonn Hottonp. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill62.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sransrexp, Bill to repeal 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sransretp, Mr. Witiiam 
Fow.er, Mr. Henry H. Fow er, Mr. Joseru 
Cowen, and Mr. P. A. Taytor. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill64.] 


VICE ROYALTY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ricuarp Power, Bill to 
make certain provisions dealing with the Irish 
Vice Royalty, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ricwarp Power, Mr. Repmonp, Mr. Maree, 
and Mr. Leamy. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill65.] 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Meter, Bill to amend the 
provisions of ‘‘ The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881,” relating to Agricultural Labourers, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Mereer, Mr. 
Richarp Power, Mr. Catan, and Mr: Rep- 
MOND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill66.] 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Strantey Lereuton, Bill 
for the abolition of the present remedy by dis- 
tress for the recovery of Tithe Rent-charge, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sranuey 
Leiguton, Mr. Crorrer, Mr. Pewt, and Mr. 
BuLwer. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill67.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buu—First Reading— 
Married Women’s Property (13). 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
the first reading of a Bill to consolidate 
and amend the Acts relating to the Pro- 
perty of Married Women. The noble 
and learned Lord said, the subject had 
been carefully considered by a Select 
Committee of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, which had sat on the subject last 
Session ; and this Bill, with some modi- 
fications, was the result of their delibe- 
rations. 


Bill presented (The Lorp OnANcELLOR); 
read 1*. (No. 13.) 


AFFAIRS OF EGYPT—PAPERS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in asking the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs the Question of which 
he had given Notice—namely, When it 
will be convenient to lay upon the Table 
of the House the papers and correspond- 
ence relating to Egypt; also, if any in- 
formation can be given with regard to 
the present relations between this coun- 
try and the Regency of Tunis ?—said, 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had informed their Lord- 
ships of the contents or substance of cer- 
tain documents relative. to the affairs of 
Egypt, two of which had since been laid 
upon the Table of the House. He 
trusted, however, that the noble Earl 
would not consider that sufficient infor- 
mation had been given to allay the 
anxiety existing in the public mind with 
regard to important events which had 
taken place in Egypt, and which were 
still plainly pointing to changes which 
might materially affect the interests of 
this country. On referring to what the 
noble Earl had stated, he could not but 
think that, instead of quieting public 
anxiety, it tended, in a great measure, 
to increase it. The noble Earl said, in 
a despatch, dated in November last— 
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Egypt to the Porte was the best saf 
against foreign intervention.” 


Now, it seemed to him (Earl De La 
Warr) that if there ever was a country 
which ought to complain of foreign in- 
tervention it was Egypt. Was it not 
foreign intervention which had caused, 
and was now causing, the uneasiness, if 
it did not amount to actual anarchy ? 
Was not the Khedive, Ismail Pasha, de- 

osed at the instigation of France and 

ngland; and was there ever greater 
foreign intervention in the internal 
affairs of a country than the appoint- 
ment of the Anglo-French Control? It 
was hardly to be supposed that the 
country would continue in what the 
noble Earl described as ‘‘ the path of 
tranquil and legitimate progress”’ while 
compelled by a foreign control to contri- 
bute the present large amount annually 
from the taxes to European speculators 
and bondholders in payment of a high 
rate of interest; and, further, the Con- 
trol was not only of a financial character, 
but it exercised also a political influence, 
and had done so, more or less, since 
1878, when Mr. Rivers Wilson was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Egyptian Ministry, and M. de Blig- 
niéres Minister of Finance as repre- 
senting France. It was insisted upon 
by England and France that their Re- 
presentatives should have a right of veto 
upon any measures which they disap- 
proved, and the Khedive was not per- 
mitted to be present at the Councils. 
He merely mentioned these facts to show 
their Lordships that already a very large 
amount of intervention had been going 
on in Egypt, and that it was, in a great 
measure, owing to this intervention that 
there existed the very great uneasiness 
at present existingin thecountry. Though 
considerable modification had been made 
in regard to the control that had been 
exercised since the present Khedive 
came to the Throne, yet there still 
existed a very considerable amount; and 
the noble Earl opposite informed their 
Lordships not very long ago, in this 
House, that the employment of force 
might ultimately be necessary. Such 
statements—were other proofs wanting 
—would alone suffice to show that the 
condition of affairs in Egypt was a criti- 
cal one, and would, he trusted, be con- 
sidered as justifying the request which 
he had made for such information as it 


Earl De La Warr 
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might be possible to give at the present 
time. Then, with regard to the Regency 
of Tunis, he wished only to ask the noble 
Earl to explain what the existing diplo- 
matic relations were between this coun- 
try and the Regency of Tunis. Was it 
with the Bey, or was it with the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic that diplo- 
matic relations were carried on? Was it 
with the Bey, or was it with M. Roustan, 
the French Minister, that the British 
Consul and Political Agent transacted 
the diplomatic and Consular affairs of 
this country? He asked these questions 
because of the statement made by the 
Prime Minister of the late French Go- 
vernment as to the Bardo Treaty— 
namely, that England had recognized it. 
He much regretted the unhappy results 
which had been brought about by French 
aggression in Tunis; and he thought 
that this country had sacrificed very 
greatly her own interests, and she had 
also sacrificed the friendship of an old 
ally for the sake of conciliating France 
and obtaining from her a Commercial 
Treaty which would be of a very doubt- 
ful advantage to this country. He had 
only one word more to add. He was 
happy to learn, from what had been 
stated by the noble Earl and confirmed 
by the Prime Minister in “ another 
place,” that Her Majesty’s Government 
desired to maintain, at least in Egypt, the 
Sovereign authority of the Sultan which 
had been guaranteed bythe Great Powers 
of Europe. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the comprehensive Questions 
of the noble Earl, I should say, in re- 
gard to Egypt, that a week ago the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) expressed a wish that no Papers 
should be laid on the Table the pro- 
duction of which might not be to the 
public onmeina. and I intimated that 
at that particular moment none could 
properly be presented; and I was glad 
to recognize that there was a very 
general feeling on the part of the House 
that, there being a very considerable 
amount of anxiety upon thesubject, it was 
desirable to avoid premature discussion. 
As to the presentation of Papers, I 
quite share the desire of the noble Earl 
that they should be laid upon the Table 
at the earliest possible moment that 
I can do so; and I may say that I have 
a great wish to present them, so that 
the whole case of the Government may 
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be considered. I cannot say that any- 
thing has occurred during the last week 
to change the opinion which the Govern- 
ment entertained, that it would not be 
desirable to present the Papers at pre- 
sent. As to Tunis, I am not aware that 
there has been any change in the rela- 
tions between the Bey of Tunis and our- 
selves. It is only six months since 
I made a statement in this House, in 
answer to the very numerous Questions 
put by the noble Earl. As to the Treaty 
of Bardo, we have not been asked to 
make any formal recognition of that 
Treaty, and we have not done so. Nor 
have we thought it our duty, in all the 
circumstances, to show any hostility to 
what is the undoubted interest of France 
in that district. On the other hand, we 
have firmly asserted our right to retain 
any privileges that have been reserved 
to us under the Treaty; and I think it 
will not be disputed that what we had 
obtained has not been in the slightest 
degree affected. 


Contagious Diseases 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 14th February, 1882. 





QUESTIONS. 
—S0> — 
PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
R. HODNETT. 


Mr. DALY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is true that, whilst Mr. R. Hod- 
nett, of county of Cork, and Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians of Schull 
Union, a prisoner under the Protection 
of Person and Property (Ireland) Act 
since 5th April, 1881, was, on the 4th 
February, 1882, being conveyed from 
Cork Prison to Naas Prison in custody 
of Constable Whelan and two sub-con- 
stables, and escorted by Mr. Purcell and 
about twenty Lancers, he was by Mr. 
Purcell ordered to be handcuffed at 
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New Bridge, county Kildare; whether 
it is true that this command was exe- 
cuted with such violence as to cause a 
scar on Mr. Hodnett’s left wrist; whe- 
ther it is true that Mr. Hodnett was 
ordered to be handcuffed for having 
raised his hat in acknowledgment of the 
salutes of some lady friends; and, whe- 
ther the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Act contains any provi- 
sions debarring persons arrested under 
it from acknowledging the salutes of 
their friends ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that, while the prisoner was being con- 
veyed to gaol, the escort was surrounded 
by a mob, and it was supposed that an 
attempt would be made to rescue the 
prisoner. Mr. Purcell was in command, 
and he gave orders to the police to 
handcuff the prisoner. But that was 
not done, as the prisoner’s hands were 
too small for the handcuffs. Therefore, 
the statement that the prisoner was 
handcuffed with violence was quite un- 
founded. 

Mr. DALY asked, whether Mr. Pur- 
cell was warranted in ordering Mr. 
Hodnett to be handcuffed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that was 
rather a question for the Law Officers 
than for himself; but he thought that 
the person in command of the escort 
might take such steps as would prevent 
an escape of the prisoner. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 

ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether, in the 
event of foot and mouth disease being 
known to exist in a foreign country, as 
in the case of Portugal in October last, 
he will in future take the necessary steps 
to prevent a three months’ delay taking 
place before any restrictions are placed 
on the importation of cattle from in- 
fected foreign countries ? 

CoroneL DAWNAY asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, in 
view of the outbreak of the disease in 
the county of Yorkshire through the 
importation of foreign cattle, and the 
loss to our home trade from the impor- 
tation of foreign infected cattle, he will 
take into consideration the necessity of 
slaughtering foreign cattle at the port 
of debarcation ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The Question of 
the hon. Member for North Norfolk is evi- 
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dently framed under an entire misconcep- 
tion of the principle of the Act of 1878 
and of what we have done in the case of 
Portugal. The Act does not provide that 
the importation of animals from countries 
affected with disease shall be prohibited, 
but that all foreign animals shall be 
slaughtered at the port of landing unless 
specially excepted ™ the Privy Council. 
Up to May, 1881, Spain and Portugal 
were among the excepted countries ; but 
foot-and-mouth disease having broke out 
in the Peninsular the exception was im- 
mediately withdrawn, and animals from 
thence were subjected to compulsory 
slaughter. In fact, at this moment all 
foreign animals arriving in this country 
are slaughtered at the port of landing, 
with the exception of those coming from 
Canada and the Scandinavian Kingdoms, 
which are entirely free from disease. 
The Privy Council do not admit that 
they have neglected any precaution in 
the case referred to, and they cannot 
undertake to adopt any other course 
under similar circumstances. With re- 
ference to the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Member, I have only just 
opened his note to me containing the 
Question. We have no evidence at the 
Privy Council that an outbreak of the 
disease has been caused in the county of 
Yorkshire from the landing of cattle at 
Hull. He asked whether I will take into 
consideration the necessity of slaughter- 
ing cattle at the port of debarcation. All 
foreign cattle are slaughtered at the 
port of debarcation except those coming 
from Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
and those coming from Canada, in all of 
which countries there is no disease. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
HUGH MAHON. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whetheritisafactthat Mr. Hugh Mahon, 
released unconditionally from Kilmain- 
ham Prison on 7th of January last, in 
consequence of ill health, has been in- 
formed by Sub-Inspector Wilson, on 
behalf of the Government, that unless 
he at once left the Country he would be 
re-arrested ; whether Mr. Mahon since 
his release has not been in continued ill 
health ; whether it is true that he has 
been continually followed by policemen, 
and hampered thereby in the discharge 
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of his duties as reporter to the ‘‘ People” 
newspaper; and, if so, whether these 
proceedings have his sanction ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that on leaving Kilmainham Prison Mr. 
Mahon gave an undertaking to the Go- 
vernor, in the presence of a witness, that 
he would leave the country at an early 
date. He was sorry to say that since his 
release Mr. Mahon’s conduct had been 
such as to leave no alternative to the 
Government but to re-arrest him, and 
he need scarcely say that he had not 
carried out his undertaking. In regard 
to his present condition, he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) understood that he now showed 
little sign of ill-health—at any rate, he 
was able to walk seven or eight miles 
into the country and back again on busi- 
ness connected with the Land League 
agitation. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he was in- 
formed that Mr. Mahon gave no pro- 
mise as to when he would leave the 
country. He believed, however, that 
he intended going in a few days. It 
seemed to him that he was suffering 
great persecution at the hands of the 
Government. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
EDWARD WYER. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that, on the 
25th January last, two policemen ar- 
rested a farmer named Edward Wyer at 
his house at Killowen, in King’s County, 
without producing a warrant, and that 
when asked for their authority or warrant 
they refused to produce any, and threat- 
ened to handcuff him unless he went 
quietly with them ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the policeman who effected this 
arrest ought to have presented his war- 
rant at the time, and he had been 
warned to be more careful in future. 
Shortly after the arrest, however, Mr. 
Wyer was shown a copy of the warrant. 
It was not true that the police either 
handcuffed him or threatened to do so. 


POST OFFICE— LETTER CARRIERS’ 
MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Post- 

master General, with reference to the 

Memorials of the London letter-carriers, 
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Sennen at him on oe April last 
ear, an eging sundry grievances, 
Thich he had pe es foien Sito his 
consideration before the end of the en- 
suing month, on what gronnd his answer 
has been so long delayed ; and, whether 
the Memorialists may now expect to re- 
ceive it in the course of the present finan- 
cial year? He should feel obliged if the 
right hon. Gentleman would also include 
in his reply the case of the auxiliary 
letter-carriers. 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that since Me- 
morials from the London letter-carriers 
were received, Memorials to the same, 
or nearly the same, effect have reached 
me from all parts of the country, and 
that into them it has been necessary to 
make a thorough examination. A De- 
partmental Committee was appointed in 
the autumn to investigate all matters 
complained of in these Memorials. The 
result of their inquiry, which necessarily 
occupied a considerable time, was laid 
before me about a fortnight ago, and 
since that time I have done what I could 
to arrive at a conclusion on the subject. 
I cannot fix the precise date on which I 
shall be in a position to give an answer 
to the Memorialists ; but I can assure the 
hon. Member that there shall be no un- 
necessary delay. 


METROPOLIS—THEATRES AND MUSIC 
HALLS—FROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 

Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, What powers that body holds 
to insist upon adequate means of exit 
and proper precautions against fire in 
the various theatres (new and old) of 
the Metropolis, and what steps that body 
has taken with a view to that object 
since it received the letter referred to by 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and with what result; and, 
whether theatres still exist in London 
which are unsafe, and where further 
steps should be taken to insure the 
safety of the public against fire? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: In 
answer to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I have to state that the powers pos- 
sessed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works with regard to old theatres are 
confined to requiring structural defects 
to be remedied, provided that the work 
can be done at a moderate expense, and 


subject to the liberty of appeal given to 
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the owner. As regards new theatres, 
the powers of the Board are more exten- 
sive, and regulations have been made 
for protection from fire which, I think, 
are satisfactory. With regard to the 
steps taken by the Board since the date 
of the ietter from the Secretary of State, 
to which the hon. Member refers— 
namely, December 24, 1881—a sufficient 
time has not elapsed to enable me to 
show any large results. But the Fire 
Brigade Committee was instructed on 
the 13th of January last to report as to 
the actual condition of the London 
theatres in respect of security from fire ; 
and the Buildings Act Committee, on 
the same day, was instructed to report 
as to the additional statutory powers re- 
quired to enable the Board to deal more 
efficiently with the whole question. The 
necessary orders have been given to the 
superintending architect and the chief 
officer of the Fire Brigade ; but the hon. 
Member must be aware that, owing to 
the number of theatres, the inspection 
will take some time. With the informa- 
tion at present in my possession, I should 
hesitate very much to declare any theatre 
unsafe, although I have no doubt that in 
many cases improvements and altera- 
tions may and will be effected. I can 
assure the hon. Member that the best 
exertions of the Board and its officers 
are being directed to this important 
question. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: In con- 
sequence of the answer I have received 
from the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, clearly showing the 
great risk that exists to the theatre- 
going public in the Metropolis, since a 
fire may break out any day whilst the 
Committee is sitting, I shall on Friday 
next repeat my Question of last Thurs- 
day to the Home Secretary. 


STATE OF IRELAND — AFFRAY 
BELMULLET. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What course the Irish Exe- 
cutive intend to take in reference to the 
conduct of the Sub-Inspector of Police 
against whom a verdict of wilful murder 
was returned by a coroner’s jury at Bel- 
mullet; and, whether it is a fact that 
the affray which took place there be- 
tween the people and the police occurred 
while the latter were engaged in assist- 
ing the service of processes which were 
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served for the recovery of a rate illegally 
levied upon the occupiers of land ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that this Question ought to have been 
put to the Attorney General for Ireland 
rather than to himself. He was in- 
formed by the Attorney General that he 
had obtained a provisional order quash- 
ing the coroner’s inquisition, and that 
the police were at the time engaged in 
protecting process-servers. To the best 
of his belief, the processes were not for 
the recovery of a rate illegally imposed. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER observed 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
quite answered the point of his Question, 
which was whether the Irish Executive, 
quite independently of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, intended to take any 
action in consequence of the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that they 
must wait until the close of all legal 
proceedings before they could take any 
steps. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA—THE NEW 
FRONTIER. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, before the conclusion of the 
treaty between Russia and Persia, any 
eene was made by Her Majesty’s 

overnment as to a representative of 
this Country being present at the pro- 
ceedings which were taken for the de- 
limitation of the new Russian Frontier ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir. No such proposal was made as 
that mentioned in the Question by Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
that portion of the territory which is 
the subject of the arrangement between 
Russia and Persia; but with regard to 
another portion of the Southern Russian 
territory in that neighbourhood, com- 
munications are passing. I may take 
this opportunity of saying that we have 
been informed by Her Majesty’s Minister 
in Persia that the proposed Russian 
Frontier-line terminates at a point dis- 
tant 150 miles—and not, as stated in 
various papers, only 11 miles—from 
Sarakhs. 


JAMAICA—SEIZURE OF THE 
“ FLORENCE.” 
Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether instructions have been 
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sent to the Governor of Jamaica autho- 
rising the ore out of the Colonial 
Treasury of £10,000 damages and costs 
in an action brought against him for 
the wrongful seizure and detention of a 
foreign vessel, called the ‘ Florence,” 
and = cargo; and, whether, seeing 
that the action arose out of a breach of 
International Law, the sum in question 
ought to be paid out of the Imperial 
Treasury, and not out of the local taxa- 
tion, which already presses heavily on 
the people, who, moreover, have no 
voice in raising them ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No instructions 
were sent to the Governor of Jamaica 
to pay out of the Treasury the damages 
and costs—something under £9,000— 
referred to in the Question. The Go- 
vernor was instructed to submit a Vote 
for this sum to the Council; but the 
Council had already passed an adverse 
Resolution on the subject, and the sum 
has not been voted. The Governor, 
however, to save interest, has provi- 
sionally paid the amount out of Colonial 
funds. I am not sure whether I ought 
to answer the second Question. It raises 
an argument and invites an argument, 
and is so far irregular. The liability 
arises out of a local miscarriage of a 
local Foreign Enlistment Act. The duties 
of neutrality prevail throughout the Em- 
pire; and it seems a sound principle, in 
the absence of special circumstances, that 
each part of the meee should observe 
these obligations within its own limits. 
The alternative, which the hon. and 
learned Member seems to favour, is that 
the Treasury at home should pay the 
cost of upholding the Neutrality Laws 
in every Possession of Her Majesty. I 
cannot assent to that proposition; but 
the action to be taken in this case is 
under consideration. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND—TEE NEW- 
FOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Captain AYLMER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If any definite arrangement has been 
arrived at with the French Government 
regarding the disputed rights on the 
west shore of Newfoundland ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No 
definite arrangement has as yet been 
come to with the French Government ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government are still 
in communication with them on the 
subject. 
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AFFAIRS OF EGYPT—SUZERAINTY OF 
THE SULTAN. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment concur with the definition, by Lord 
Salisbury, in his Despatch of August 13th 
1879, of the Sultan of Turkey as ‘‘ Suze- 
rain” of Egypt ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Accord- 
ing to the Firmans, the Sultan is, un- 
doubtedly, Sovereign of Egypt, and he 
acted as such at the time of the depo- 
sition of the late Khedive. The word 
‘“Suzerain”’ is, however, often loosely 
used. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — THE 
WELLS SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. R. PAGET asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, If he will be good 
enough to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report recently made by Mr. 
Barry respecting certain charges pre- 
ferred against the School Attendance 
Committee of the Wells Board of Guar- 
dians ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I regret that I 
am unable to give the Report of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector, Mr. Barry. Such 
Reports are of a confidential nature, and 
could not be produced without prejudice 
to the Public Service. I have already 
informed my hon. Friend that if he will 
call on me I will afford him such ex- 
planations as he may require. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE— 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
considering the great interest excited by 
the Channel Tunnel scheme, and the 
immense importance of the question, the 
Government will take steps to ascertain 
the feeling of Parliament upon it by 
moving the appointment of a joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses to consider the ex- 
pediency of executing such a work as a 
matter of public policy; and, whether, 
pending the result of such inquiry, the 
Government will take steps to stop the 
progress of any works and the ex- 
penditure of money in connection with 
the proposed tunnel now proceeding on 
the coast ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to 
this Question, I ought to observe that 
it appears to imply what I think will 
mislead the public—namely, that this 
isa new matter not heretofore opened. 
The truth is, as was indicated by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) near 
me the other day, that it has been very 
considerably opened on the part of Par- 
liament no | on the part of the preced- 
ing Government. apers have been 
presented to Parliament more than 
once, I think, and Bills have passed 
through Parliament, and have become 
law, I believe, at least on two occasions. 
The late Government made an examina- 
tion of the subject, and I believe after 
the examination proceeded to appoint a 
Commission in concert with the Govern- 
ment of France. That Commission exa- 
mined the whole matter very thoroughly, 
and arrived at a joint Report, the pur- 
port of which was to recommend that a 
Treaty should be framed between the 
two Governments upon certain bases, 
which were set out in great detail and 
appended to the Report. That Treaty 
never was concluded, as I am informed, 
for no other reason than that the parties 
were not prepared with their financial 
arrangements to go forward with what 
remained unsanctioned of the scheme. 
The House will not be surprised, after 
all these proceedings, that when Her 
Majesty’s Rocutunen came into Office, 
and, indeed, until lately, this question 
appeared to present the aspect of a 
settled matter. Of late the Government 
have become aware that various autho- 
rities, peeps the military autho- 
rities, have conceived that there were 
strong reasons why it should bere-opened. 
That being the case, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have thought it right to direct 
that the recent information should be 
brought together, in order that they 
might give it immediate and complete 
consideration. That, therefore, they 
will proceed to do, and they will think it 
their duty to communicate their opinion 
upon it to the House—that is the pith 
of the Question of the hon. Member— 
before proceedings are taken upon the 
two Private Bills now before Parliament. 
A great variety of questions may arise 
for consideration in connection with the 
arrangement of this subject, and that 
consideration the Government will not 
fail to give. 
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INLAND REVENUE—THE INCOME 
TAX—SCHEDULE A. . 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, under the present circum- 
stances of agricultural depression, he 
will favourably consider the inequalities 
with which the income tax is levied 
under Schedule A, namely, first, upon 
the gross instead of the net income, 
euieby making no allowance for agency, 
repair, or bad debts, as in other sche- 
dules; and secondly, upon arrears of 
income which have not been received, 
but which the Commissioners of Income 
Tax are instructed to demand; and, 
whether, in the financial arrangements 
of the year, or by a Treasury Minute, as 
last year in the case of unoccupied farms, 
he will remove the inequality ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
asks me whether, under the present cir- 
cumstances of agricultural depression, I 
will favourably consider the inequalities 
with which the Income Tax is levied 
under Schedule A. Upon reference to 
the proceedings that were taken last 
year, and in former years before the 
accession of the present Government to 
Office, for granting certain remissions of 
Income Tax, I may say that those 
arrangements—within the last two or 
three years—were within the competence 
of the Government. The Question of 
my hon. Friend is, I am sorry to say, 
_ of a different order. It descends 

eep into the arcana of the Income Tax ; 
and if he makes the interior of the 
structure a subject of study he will find 
it, not only one of the most puzzling 
questions, but one of the most difficult 
to approach of all the economic questions 
which can present itself to the mind of 
a Member of Parliament. I do not 
hesitate to say that to open up the in- 
equalities of the tax levied under Sche- 
dule A—which I do not atall dispute ; on 
the contrary, I have stated them in this 
House, and endeavoured to draw the 
attention of the House to them as closely 
as I could—would require us to open up 
inquiry into the manner in which the 
Income Tax is levied under the whole 
Schedule, and it would at once raise 
questions of the most difficult character 
in respect to the Schedule. I hope, 
therefore, my hon. Friend will not ex- 
pect me to be able to answer the Question 
asa mere matter of Executive discretion. 
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THE VATICAN — DIPLOMATIC INTER- 
COURSE—MR. ERRINGTON. 


Srrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in the autumn of last 
year, addressed a letter to Mr. Errington, 
intended to be shown to Cardinal Jaco- 
bini, and designating Mr. Errington as 
a gentleman through whom confidential 
communications could be made on public 
affairs to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State, or containing words to that effect ; 
whether, in acknowledging this letter 
in a reply intended to be shown to Lord 
Granville, Cardinal Jacobini declared 
himself ready to confer with Mr. Erring- 
ton as the recommended agent (agente 
raccomandato) of the British Govern- 
ment; whether, since then, Mr. Erring- 
ton has been the channel of communi- 
cation between Lord Granville and 
Cardinal Jacobini; and, whether, if 
so, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs will, according to con- 
stitutional practice, place on record in 
the Foreign Office his letter to Mr. 
Errington, and any other correspondence 
with that gentleman on the subject of 
his communications with the Vatican, 
and lay them upon the Table? The hon. 
Member said, that since his Question had 
been put on the Paper, he found that 
the letter of Cardinal Jacobini was 
written before the letter of Lord Gran- 
ville to Mr. Errington. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The House is 
aware that it is contrary to the usage of 
Parliament—there may be exceptions, but 
they are exceedingly rare—to produce or 
lay upon the Table Correspondence or a 
single letter which are not of an official 
or diplomatic character. That being so, 
the question is open to another Parlia- 
mentary objection upon the details of 
such Correspondence, because it is well 
known that the House takes objection— 
it is an established rule to take objection 
——to accounts given by Ministers of pub- 
lic documents, which they were not pre- 
pared to produce. I am afraid, there- 
fore, I have no course but to decline to 
go further than the statement already 
made by my hon. Friend near me (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) on this subject; but I 
will endeavour to convey to the mind of 
the hon. Member, with perfect clearness, 
the nature and the aim of such commu- 
nications as have taken place between 
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Lord Granville and Mr. Errington. I 
will not enter into the subject as to whe- 
ther this question is accurate or inaccu- 
rate in all its statements—because there 
are both. It has been said by my hon. 
Friend near me, as I shall state in the 
most distinct terms, not only that there 
has been no appointing of Mr. Erring- 
ton, and, of course, no remuneration, 
but that there have been no negotiations 
with Mr. Errington, no proposal made 
to him, and no request tendered to Mr. 
Errington. The purport of any inter- 
course with Lord Granville by Mr. 
Errington has been exclusively with 
reference to his being a channel or me- 
dium of information. Mr. Errington is 
not exclusively the medium of informa- 
tion, because on any occasion of any 
other gentleman as well qualified as 
Mr. Errington by character and intelli- 
gence to convey just and accurate in- 
formation to Rome, Lord Granville 
might, in the same manner, have been 
induced to think it well to supply him, 
or permit him to be supplied, with in- 
formation of that character. The pur- 
pose has been entirely to convey informa- 
tion, and information upon matters in- 
teresting to the Roman Catholic subjects 
of Her Majesty and naturally, as con- 
nected with them, to the public at large. 
That is the purpose, aim, and limit of 
these communications; and I may say 
that the journey of Lord O’Hagan to 
Rome, which was, like Mr. Errington’s, 
a private journey, taken entirely on his 
own motion, might as well have been 
made the subject of a Parliamentary 
inquiry as that of Mr. Errington. It 
was a journey for private objects, with 
which we had nothing to do; but, with 
respect to the journey, we did think it 
useful—and we do think it useful—that 
many matters of great interest with re- 
spect to the question of the Roman 
Catholic subjects of Her Majesty should 
be made known at Rome in conjunction 
with the very best information that is 
to be had on the subject. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether the Re- 
solutions as to Procedure which he has 
put on the Paper are intended as Ses- 
sional or as Standing Orders ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this is a 
question which has had the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and I will 
only now point out with reference to two 
of the Resolutions, that they are actually 
Amendments of the Standing Orders, 
and consequently, if carried by the 
House, would become part and parcel of 
the Standing Orders. With regard to 
the other Resolutions, I will content 
myself with giving my hon. Friend the 
assurance that the matter is being con- 
sidered ; but I think I had better reserve 
mentioning the course which the Go- 
vernment propose with respect to them 
until I am able to make the statement 
which I trust I may be able to make on 
Thursday. 


MOTION. 


nom — 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved— 

“That the Notices of Motions be postponed 
until after the Order of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on the Motion for an 
Address to Her Majesty.” 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, he 
ventured to renew the appeal which he 
had already made to the Prime Minister 
to grant him an opportunity of bringing 
forward the question of the persecution 
of the Jews before that House. The 
Prime Minister had stated yesterday that 
there were many grave matters of the 
deepest importance to be considered. 
He was sure that he was expressing 
the opinion of the House when he said 
that there could be no matter of graver 
importance than the life and the honour 
of thousands of human beings; and he 
confidently appealed to the Prime Minis- 
ter to carry out those principles of giving 
help to oppressed Nationalities which he 
had always advocated during his distin- 
guished career, and to give the House 
of Commons an opportunity of confirm- 
ing the verdict of the country in favour of 
the oppressed, and in reprobation of the 
oppressor. He would venture to press 
the matter upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man on another ground. It had been 
falsely stated in the Russian papers that 
this movement was a Party movement. 
He denied that in the strongest possible 
terms. [Mr. Guapstone; Hear, hear! ] 
The Russian Press also said that the 
Prime Minister believed it to be a Party 
movement, and that for that reason it 
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had not his full sympathy. He was 
sure that was false. [Mr. GuapsTonE: 
Hear, hear!] If the Prime Minister 
refused the opportunity of bringing for- 
ward the question which he now asked, 
it would only confirm the Russian Press 
in their belief. It was not from Party 
motives that he brought the matter be- 
fore the House, but in the interests of 
suffering humanity. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he should like to ask a few questions 
with regard to the course of Public Busi- 
ness. They had had several nights’ 
debate, not so much upon the Address 
as on the Amendments; and although 
he acknowledged the paramount impor- 
tance of the Irish Question, there were 
several other subjects of importance 
mentioned in the Gracious Speech from 
the Throne which had been passed over 
without any comment of any kind. He 
should not wish to interfere with the 
course of Business, or to delay those im- 
portant Motions which the right hon. 

entleman intended to bring forward; 
but as the result of these Motions might 
be to prevent them speaking during the 
course of the Session altogether, he 
should like, during the few moments of 
Parliamentary life that were left to 
them, to be allowed to ask a few ques- 
tions on the Address with regard to the 
state of Turkey, and also with respect to 
the question of the proceedings at Rome, 
on which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just made a somewhat cloudy statement. 
He, therefore, would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether there was any truth 
in the statement which he had seen that 
day in the organs which usually repre- 
sented the opinions of the Government to 
the effect that the Whips of the Govern- 
ment, in conjunction with the Whips of 
the Irish Party, had determined to close 
the debate on the Address that night ? 
The Whips of the Irish Party had a 
perfect right to make a compact with 
regard to their own Amendment; but 
he scarcely thought they were competent 
to make arrangements binding the whole 
House, especially as the only compen- 
sation which he saw in the paragraph to 
which he had alluded was that they were 
to be addressed by the hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone), the Junior Lord of the Trea- 
sury. He would therefore ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether hon. Mem- 
bers were to be allowed to make any 
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remarks after the conclusion of the Irish 
portion of the debate on the other im- 
portant matters that were contained in 
the Queen’s Speech ; or, if not, whether 
he would undertake that the Report on 
the Address would be brought up at 
such a time as would enable him to make 
some remarks on that occasion ? 

Mr. R. POWER begged distinctly to 
say that no compact had been made be- 
tween the Whips of the Irish Party and 
the Whips of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He wished to ask the Prime 
Minister whether, if the debate on the 
Address were not concluded to-night, he 
proposed to continue it to-morrow ? 

r. GORST said, there were some 
very important portions of the Speech 
from the Throne which referred to the 
Transvaal, to which. he was extremely 
anxious to call the attention of the 
House. He also wished to make some 
inquiries with reference to certain state- 
ments in connection with the Transvaal, 
to the Chief Montsioa, to whom he saw 
some allusions in the morning papers, 
and to the question of bringing to justice 
those who had been guilty of murder 
during the war. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the great question of agricultural de- 
pression, which was very slightly men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech, was a 
— which, at this particular time, 

eserved from the Prime Minister and 
from the Government far greater con- 
sideration than had yet been shown to 
it. He hoped that hon. Members would 
have an opportunity to-night, or upon 
the Report, to make some remarks on 
that most important question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With reference 
to the inquiries of the four hon. Gentle- 
men who have last spoken, I have to 
point out that these are inquiries that 
they are as able to answer as [ am; but 
I will frankly and clearly give them all 
the information I can, so far as concerns 
the view and the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, of course premising that I 
must not be sonhiol to assent in any 
degree, in whole or in part, to allega- 
tions such as those of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst). Probably the 
course most convenient to the House, 
as far as I can judge, would be this. 
If the debate upon the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy), with which we are 
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now engaged, should close to-night, 
robably the most convenient course 
or the House, as far as I can judge, 
would be that we should take the Ad- 
dress to-night, and take the Report the 
first thing to-morrow, and then an oppor- 
tunity would be given to those Gentle- 
men—to which they are perfectly en- 
titled—of addressing the House, if they 
think fit, on the several subjects in 
which they are interested. Ifthe debate 
on the Irish portion of the subject should 
not close to-night, I hope that it will 
proceed to-morrow ; but I still hold that 
probably it would not be very convenient 
then to raise the questions which have 
been named after the Irish debate, and 
if that be so we propose to take the 
Report on the following day, and then 
to give the best opportunity in our power 
to hon. Gentlemen for offering any re- 
marks. Now I come, with every feeling 
of respect and sympathy, to the appeal 
made to me by the hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Baron Henry de Worms) ; 
and I assure him that assent, in the freest 
and largest manner, to his proposition, 
that the question with regard to the 
sufferings of the Jews in certain portions 
of Russia is in no sense a Party ques- 
tion. As far as I know, no element of 
Party motive has yet been allowed to 
mix with it; and 1 trust sincerely that 
no such element will be introduced into 
it. I therefore beg the hon. Member 
to take in good part the observations 
that I shall make, and that are sustained, 
I am glad to think, by the very wise 
words of a Nobleman, who is either the 
very highest, or an extremely high autho- 
rity in the Party to which the hon. Mem- 
ber belongs, who has calmly and deli- 
berately expressed his opinion that the 
objects of humanity are not likely to be 
forwarded by debates on this matter in 
the Houses of Parliament. Of course, 
I do not wish to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the hon. Member, I do not 
feel that I have any right to make any 
appeal to him; but on this occasion he 
has made an appeal to me. Now, he 
makes an appeal to one who believes 
that it would be a mistake on our part, 
in the interest of those whom he wishes 
to serve, were the Government, by any 
act of theirs, by setting aside other 
Business, to create an opening for a dis- 
cussion of that kind, Iown that I have 
the greatest doubt whether any debate 
of the sort that could take place within 
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these walls may not have the effect of 
rousing among a portion of the popula- 
tion of another country a further feelin 
of exasperation that might naps 

to a revival of these horrible atrocities. 
With that feeling I think that the hon. 
Member will see that, although I do not 
presume to interefere with his discretion, 
I really am not in a position to give 
him assistance towards the attainment 
of an object which, in my heart and 
soul, as far as I am able to judge, I 
believe would be injurious to the cause 
which I know, with the purest principles 
of sympathy and humanity, which we 
all respect and which we all share, he 
is so desirous to serve. 

Mr. DAWSON pointed out that the 
Borough Franchise (Ireland) Bill stood 
first on the Paper for the next day ; and 
asked the Prime Minister whether it was 
meant, by taking the Report on the 
Address then, that the Irish Members 
were to lose their opportunity of dis- 
cussing the franchise ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I should be ex- 
tremely sorry that the debate on the 
second reading of the Borough Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill should be set aside; but 
I do not suppose, from the remarks 
shadowed forth by several hon. Members, 
that the second reading will occupy any 
considerable time. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY appealed 
to the Prime Minister not to continue the 
debate on Wednesday, as that would 
take away from the Irish Members the 
opportunity of discussing the Irish 
Borough Franchise Question. He asked 
that the Report should be taken on 
Thursday instead of Wednesday. 

Mr. GRAY suggested that, as the 
arguments of Irish Members on the sub- . 
ject had been frequently put forward 
and were consequently well known, the 
hon. Member (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
might give an assurance that an endea- 
vour would be made by his followers so 
to restrict the discussion on the Borough 
Franchise (Ireland) Bill as to bring it to 
a close within a couple of hours, after 
which the further debate on the Address 
might be taken. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he hoped 
the Government would not think all Irish 
Members were bound by any under- 
standing to close the debate on the Bill 
prematurely. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid I 
am not in a position to accede to the 
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proposal that has been made, not on the 
ground of my own inclination, but on 
the ground of the regularity of the pro- 
ceedings of this House. I believe I am 
strictly within the limits of accuracy in 
saying that the custom of this House is 
to prosecute the debate on the Address to 
its conclusion ; and if the debate on the 
Address be unusually prolonged, as it 
has been—I do not say improperly at 
all—unhappily, some Members and some 
subjects must suffer more or less; but it 
would not be within our power to take 
one particular Order to-morrow, and to 
say that that Order should take pre- 
cedence, but that the debate on the 
Address should come before the other 
Orders. I am afraid, therefore, that 
regularity binds me to adhere to the 
order I have already mentioned. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Notices of Motions be 
postponed until after the Order of the Day for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Motion 
for an Address to Her Majesty. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


_—<0o— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SIXTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
i ae [7th February]—[See page 
133. 


And which Amendment was, 


At the end thereof, to add the words: 
—Humbly to assure Your Majesty that this 
House regards with grave concern the action of 
the Executive in Ireland, whereby the liberties 
of Members of this House have been outraged, 
and the performance of their constitutional 
duties rendered impossible ; whereby hundreds 
of Your Majesty’s subjects in Ireland are de- 
tained in prison without trial or the right of 
Habeas Corpus, many of them on the alleged 
suspicion of offences for which, even if duly 
tried and found guilty, they could not have 
been subjected to punishment as severe as that 
which they have already undergone; whereby 
the lawful organisation of the Irish tenantry 
has been arbitrarily suppressed at a most critical 
moment, when its maintenance was essential to 
the due protection of their legal rights, while 
the organisation of the Irish landlords against 
those rights has been encouraged and supported; 
whereby ladies engaged in the work of public 
charity have been threatened, harassed, and im- 
prisoned under obsolete statutes and on nominal 
earer€ whereby the liberty of the Press has 

een illegally interfered with, the right of free 
speech, of public meeting, and of lawful consti- 
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tutional agitation has been abrogated; whereby 
innocent persons have been killed and wounded 
by the armed forces of the Crown; whereby 
the verdicts of coroners’ juries, incriminating 
the agents of the Executive, have been disre. 
garded ; whereby large districts of the Country 
have been placed under a system of quasi- 
martial Law; whereby rewards have been 
offered by the Government for secret informa- 
tion as to crimes to be committed, tending to 
the demoralisation of the people and the creation 
of perjured evidence against innocent persons ; 
which action generally has caused in the minds 
of the people of Ireland a profound distrust of 
the execution of the Law; and humbly to assure 
Your Majesty that an immediate abandonment 
of all coercive measures, and the establishment 
of constitutional government in Ireland, with 
full recognition of the rights and liberties of 
the Irish people, are essentially necessary for 
the peace and prosperity of that realm and of 
the United Kingdom.” —(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he rose to support 
the Amendment which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) had brought before the House. 
That Amendment had been described as 
a long indictment against the Govern- 
ment; it was a long indictment, but it 
did not contain a single superfluous 
word. Every clause in it expressed a 
crime against public right, and every 
crime stood verified, not by reasonable 
suspicion, but by absolute and wide- 
spread public knowledge. That debate, 
while it was ostensibly occupied with 
large questions of public policy, had re- 
solved itself into a deliberate, sustained, 
and venomous attack on his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork—an 
absent man. They had heard a pathetic 
account of the struggle between the in- 
fant Hercules and the serpent; but, so 
far, the conflict of that debate had lain 
between the Treasury Bench and the 
Member for the City of Cork; it had 
lain between a dozen free men and one 
man, whom, before the conflict began, 
they had carefully manacled and gagged. 
There had been two classes of speeches 
in that debate to which he would invite 
brief attention. In one of those classes 
those who were concerned with the Land 
League were accused of complicity in 
and moral responsibility for the most 
serious and the most odious crimes. He 
had experienced on this occasion what 
he had before observed, that the most 
solemn and the most exalted references 
to public morality came from those Gen- 
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tlemen who were reading out of their 
briefs. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland, fresh from the 
breezy and moral atmosphere of the 
Four Courts and fresh from the ele- 
vating experience of the Derry Election, 
had taken upon himself to lecture the 
House upon public morality. He spoke 
of the height of soul and the eleva- 
tion of idea; but he (Mr. Sexton) would 
not delay the House to inquire how far 
height of soul and elevation of idea were 
evidenced at the Derry Election, nor 
would he delay to inquire how far they 
ought to be lectured upon the ethics of 
rent by a Gentleman who, if he might 
borrow a metaphor from an humble but 
a useful class of trade, had consented to 
appear at the Derry Election as the Cheap 
Jack of the Liberal Party. He would 
turn to another class—to the speeches 
of those who were the advocates and 
spokesmen of the landlord party in that 
House. The position of the landlord 
party upon this discussion was one ex- 
tremely simple. They resented any 
attempts, the slightest, the most partial 
interference with their historic right and 
privilege of arbitrarily plundering their 
tenants. That was precisely the state 
of the case. Their class found an ade- 
quate spokesman in the person of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Leitrim 
County (Mr. Tottenham). That hon. and 
gallant Member proceeded to interest 
the House in the beautiful spectacle 
afforded by 3,000 landlords in Dublin 
who were quite unanimous in the ques- 
tion to dip their hands into somebody 
else’s pockets. [ Cries of ‘‘No!”] Well, 
yes, either the pockets of the tenants or 
of the State. It mattered nothing to land- 
lords so long as it was a pocket and so 
long as it had something init. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was horrified 
by the theory that a ‘live and thrive” 
policy was to prevail in reference to the 
Trish tenants. They could well under- 
stand the opposition of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to such a Motion, 
because they had good reason to believe 
that upon his property in the County 
Leitrim every form of ingenious des- 
potism and every kind of mean exaction 
prevailed. He happened to know that 
the charitably disposed in other parts of 
Ireland were sending clothes to cover 
the naked bodies of his evicted tenants. 
The present debate, instead of dealing 
with grave matters of policy, had re- 
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solved itself into an attack upon his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork, 
and he might say that attacks upon that 
hon. Gentleman were synonymous with 
attacks upon the Land League. They 
had been told that the objects of the 
Land League were plunder and confisca- 
tion, and its instruments outrage and in- 
timidation, and some right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen had even said murder. It was 
difficult for a man of any sensibility, or 
of any moral sense, to rise in that House 
and undertake the task of defending an 
organization on behalf of which the 
fiercest prejudices of a people ignorant 
of Ireland had been excited by the most 
ingenious statesmen and the greatest 
masters of oratorical art. He under- 
took to say he could speedily prove to 
the House that their description of the 
Land League had been violently and 
wantonly removed from truth. What, 
as a general rule, was the description of 
the class of Irish landlords? It was a 
familiar fact that they were planted 
upon the soil of Ireland by confiscation ; 
and it was a fact equally familiar that 
in the centuries which had since elapsed 
they had never in any sense allied them- 
selves to the people; that they had never 
ceased to be an alien class, never inte- 
rested themselves in the welfare ot their 
tenants, and had merely performed the 
functions of rent-warners, and stood to- 
day as a class as alien to the interests 
of Ireland as they were the first day that 
confiscation planted them there. They 
were as a body an embarrassed, a 
deeply-involved body of men; and even 
in the case of some of them who might 
have been unwilling to act harshly, 
they had been, by a compulsion derived 
from the evil days of their forefathers, 
forced to be so. He had recently be- 
come acquainted with some facts that 
would explain his meaning to the House. 
For the eight years succeeding the pass- 
ing of the Encumbered Estates Court 
Act, the area of Irish land sold in 
the Courts was 3,500,000 acres, the 
rental of these lands was £1,250,000, 
while the scheduled encumbrances upon 
them amounted to £36,000,000. Thus 
it would be seen that the landlords of 
these estates, with a rental of £1,250,000, 
were liable for the interest on encum- 
brances which amounted to £2,000,000 
perannum. Any thoughtful man would 
see that the existence of the tenants of 
these men must have been a life-long 
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agony. One of the advantages which 
was expected from the Landed Estates 
Court was that it would do away with 
the rollicking spendthrift landlord, and 
replace him by a man of more com- 
mercial principles ; but, instead of that, 
it had added a new curse, for he was 
succeeded by the Ebenezer Scrooge, who 
had made his money over the counter, 
and who went into the business of land- 
lord with a gaming spirit as a com- 
mercial speculation, and determined to 
extort the last penny the soil could afford. 
Now, how did the Land League take its 
_vise? The House was aware that in the 
three years previous to the year 1879 
the harvest had been bad beyond the 
memory of man. The bulk of the ten- 
ants were driven to the village money- 
lender—to the gombeen man ; they were 
unable to pay their rents, or any debts; 
they were unable to procure the barest 
necessaries of life, and were forced to 
pawn even their clothes and the poor 
and miserable furniture of their families 
in order to live. In this extreme crisis 
the landlords showed no disposition to 
give mercy to the people. Hechallenged 
contradiction of this statement. Evic- 
tions and notices to quit flew about like 
snowflakes, and tenants were cast out 
in such numbers that nothing could be 
expected or looked for but national 
revolution. The landlords not only ab- 
stained from any work of mercy, but 
scorned to take advantage of the loans 
offered by the State ; and those who did 
get loans in many instances had the 
cynicism and heartlessness to spend 
those loans for purposes other than those 
for which they were borrowed. It was 
then that the Land League came into 
existence, and but for the Land League 
there would have been something like 
guerilla war in the country. What were 
the objects of that League, for, although 
proclaimed as an illegal assembly, it had 
not morally ceased to exist, and had not 
practically ceased to exist, and would 
one day resume its active existence? 
Its objects were two, and were plainly 
stated upon its card of membership. 
Its first object was to put an end to 
rack-renting and eviction and landlord 
oppression. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister professed to have 
attained that object by his Land Act; 
but he was one of those who thought he 
had not been successful. The second 
object of the League was to enable the 
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tenants to become, on fair terms, the 
owners of the soil. This had been called 
rapine, plunder, revolution ; but he must 
confess that he was not only amused 
but bewildered when he heard statesmen 
of experience, who must be aware of the 
exact causes and progress of agrarian 
reform in every country, express them- 
selves in these terms concerning propo- 
sitions which were not only feasible, but 
had recently actually been carried out in 
practice in that country in Europe— 
Prussia—which was the most peaceful, 
the most successful, and the most power- 
ful on the Continent. He had said that 
the right hon. Gentleman had succeeded 
in carrying out the first object of the 
Land League; and he could tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that the time 
would come, and it was not far distant, 
when he or some other statesman in his 
place would recognize the necessity for 
carrying out the second object of the 
Land League. If astatesman could not 
be found to do so on the Government 
side of the House, one would be found 
on the Conservative side to do so; be- 
cause the landlords of Ireland, who were 
not as dull as they were obstinate, had 
discovered that the ‘no rent” manifesto 
meant a great deal—namely, that the 
principle that it embodied rested not in 
the fixing or the reduction of rents as 
much as on the severing the landlords 
from the soil by fair and equitable terms 
of purchase. In the document which 
was originally put forth by the Land 
League in 1879 this latter object was 
clearly stated, it being announced that 
the purchasing out of the landlords 
should be effected on the basis of a 20 
years’ valuation. He was not so certain 
that that offer would be repeated now; 
but at that time, at all events, it formed 
one of the planks of the platform of the 
Land League. He must, therefore, con- 
fess that there was some reason in the 
arguments put forward by hon. Members 
on his side of the House to show that 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he moved 
in the matter at all, should have taken 
action against the Land League much 
sooner than he did. On the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government spasmodic and 
hysterical efforts had been made to prove 
that the Land League was now some- 
thing very different from what it had 
been when it was first originated. He, 
however, denied that any change what- 
ever had taken place in either the policy, 
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the principles, or the mode of action of 
the Land e. An attempt had been 
made to identify the Land League with 
the outrages that had occurred in certain 
parts of Ireland ; but it did not require 
much knowledge of history to know that 
whenever any men in any country be- 
came troublesome to a strong Govern- 
ment, whenever they set themselves to 
abolish abuses in which vested interests 
were concerned, they must expect to be 
calumniated, traduced, and to have their 
every action misconstrued. When the 
Government attributed to the Land 
League complicity with outrages, let 
them remember of whom that body con- 
sisted. It consisted of a number of the 
Members of that House, of the principal 
agriculturists, and of the professional 
men in Ireland. Anybody looking over 
the roll of members of the Land League 
must recognize at once that the accusa- 
tion which coupled these names with 
outrage and crime was farcical and wan- 
ton in the extreme. How were the local 
branches constituted generally? At the 
head of these branches would be found 
the parish priest, supported by the as- 
sistant clergy ; while the managing com- 
mittees consisted in the towns of the most 
successful merchants, and in the rural 
parishes of the most respectable farmers. 
He had personal knowledge of the mem- 
bers of the Land League in nearly every 
town in Ireland, and he assured the 
House, upon his honour, that what he 
stated was the exact truth. How could 
it be conceived that such men would 
identify themselves with outrages ? And 
yet these were the men whom the Govern- 
ment, acting under the powers of an Act 
directed against miscreants and midnight 
assassins, had thrown into prison. A good 
deal had been said about ‘‘ Boycotting.” 
The system of ‘‘ Boycotting’”’ had not 
been the invention of the Land League ; 
on the contrary, it had existed in Ireland 
long before the Land League was estab- 
lished, as it had existed in other coun- 
tries. It was not contined to any social 
grade. They understood it in Pall Mall 
quite as well asin Mayo. There was an 
irresistible instinct in the human mind 
which drove men suffering under a sense 
of wrong to resort to that method of ex- 
pressing their feelings. Among the rules 
of the Land League were two, upon 
which it mainly depended for its success. 
One was that no tenant should act singly 
on the question of rent; but that as the 
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despotic power of the landlord had 
always sprung out of the fact that he 
took the tenants one by one and isolated 
them, the tenants, to paralyze this power, 
should band themselves together, and 
offer him what the needy times in which 
they lived enabled them to afford; and 
the other rule was that no tenant should 
take a farm from which another tenant 
had been evicted. The pivot upon which 
the old system of tyranny turned, and 
on which the landlord power in Ireland 
rested, arose from the fierce and hungry 
competition for land which existed in the 
country. Whenever a farm fell vacant, 
no matter through what injustice, no 
matter what was the rent asked for it, 
some miserable creature, driven to his 
wits’ ends for the means of living, was 
willing to come forward, and, in compe- 
tition with others of his class, to offer, 
or least to promise, whatever rent the 
landlord asked. So long as that system 
was allowed to continue, the landlords 
had the matter entirely in their own 
hands; while upon the other side of the 
question there was a body of tenants 
hard-worked, without requital for their 
labour, miserable, oppressed, anxious, 
and discontented. The Land League 
established a rule based upon voluntary 
action. The tenants should not isolate 
themselves on the question of rent, but 
should act together, and that no tenant 
should take a farm from which another 
had been unjustly evicted. It was inrefer- 
ence to the last part of the rule that the 
device of ‘‘ Boycotting ’’ came into force, 
because there were still men who could 
persist in acting against the interests of 
the tenants, and the tenants concurred in 
using it, and he conceived, and should 
always assert it, that they were perfectly 
justified. [‘‘No, no!”] When any 
man acted against their interest, and 
preferred his own selfish ends to the 
public good, they were, he repeated, 
justified in socially discountenancing such 
aman; they were justified in refusing 
to hold intercourse with him, and, he 
would add, they were justified in refus- 
ing to work for him, because, in obedi- 
ence to his own selfish interest, he had 
proclaimed himself a public enemy. If 
the people of Ireland had any rational 
method of expressing their wishes and 
preserving and guarding their interests 
by laws made by themselves, he should 
be very slow to say that any individual 
man in such acommunity should be sub- 
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jected to anything which might be calle¢ 
persecution ; but when the Irish people 
had no such right, when they were re- 
— simply by a few men in that 

ouse who could be voted down at any 
moment; that when they had practically 
no effective existence within the bounds 
of the Constitution, what were they to 
do? Were they to suffer sneaks and 
traitors of that kind to do what they 
pleased, and to perpetuate a bad and 
tyrannical system, which made every 
tenant the slave and serf of the landlord ? 
No; the “ Boycotting ” system, so long 
as it was confined to social discounten- 
ancing and to negative action, was a 
rule not only necessary for the success 
of the movement, but thoroughly justi- 
fied on grounds of expediency and even 
morals. He claimed that on the autho- 
rity of the Land League, and by the 
sanction of its prominent members, 
‘* Boycotting ” could never be advanced 
an inch beyond the sphere of negative 
action; and the Land League had as 
little to do with ‘‘ Boycotting” which 
included outrage and crime as it had to 
do with the transitof Venus. The Land 
League never required for the success 
of its movement the universal obedience 
of Ireland. There was plenty of room 
for dissensions. They desired that there 
should be complete liberty of action; 
and if the hon. Member for Galway 
looked through his speeches — [Mr. 
Mircnett Henry: I have done so.] 
The hon. Member knew the truth of 
what he (Mr. Sexton) said. If he looked 
through his speeches, he would find 
strewn through them broadcast adjura- 
tions to the people to confine themselves 
to the wise and sufficient rules of the 
Land League. He did that because 
he desired to keep the movement 
within the recognized bounds of morals. 
They had been told by the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was a great interpreter 
of hidden meanings, which nobody but 
himself could discover, that the Land 
League had desired that these outrages 
should take place in order to enforce 
their decrees. That was far from being 
the fact, because these outrages had en- 
dangered their whole movement, and 
had given the Government an excuse 
for coercion. He asked hon. Members 
to consider what would have happened 
in Ireland if there had been no Land 
League. Evidently, if there had been 
no Land League there would have been 
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no Land Act. Could anyone doubt that 
fact? [Mr. Mrronert Henry: I do.] 
The hon. Member for Galway seemed to 
be alone in his opinion; but the truth 
of the matter was that when the Prime 
Minister, two years ago, outlined a great 
number of subjects of legislation, the 
Irish Land Question was certainly not 
included in the list. In the first Session 
of the present Parliament the Irish Mem- 
bers had introduced a small Bill, a Bill 
of respite, intended to save certain Irish 
tenants from the ruin of eviction. The 
right hon. Gentleman had passed it 
through the House, so to speak, at the 
point of the bayonet; but neither he nor 
the other Members of the Government 
had shown any desire to deal with the 
question when the Bill was summarily 
thrown out by the House of Lords. On 
the contrary, they contemplated the situ- 
ation with the utmost meekness, and, 
but for the Land League, would not 
have moved further in the matter. The 
position now was this—that, whereas up 
to October last the Government had 
looked on with complacency, if not with 
pleasure, at the agitation sustained by 
the Land League—an agitation neces- 
sary for the furtherance and completion 
of their legislative designs—the moment 
their infant Hercules found his way into 
the world the natural parental fondness 
asserted itself, and the League, which 
had hitherto been regarded as a useful 
ally, was treated as an enemy. Why? 
They had been told that it sometimes 
happened that the leading advocates of 
reform became the enemies of reform 
when it was granted. They were not 
the enemies of reform. They were will- 
ing and anxious to take out of the Land 
Act whatever benefit it contained; but 
their crime, in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment, was that they did not choose to 
bend the knee before Cesar.. They did 
not accept the fruit of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s intellect as a final settlement of the 
Irish Land Question ; they rather strove 
for that second object declared in 1879 
—the abolition of landlordism in Ire- 
land. It was for that object they had 
been proclaimed, denounced, imprisoned, 
and maligned in that House and in 
every part of the country. One enter- 
taining feature in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was his references to 
America. America was a very favourite 
topic with the right hon. Gentlemen on 
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the front of the Treasury Benches when 
speaking about the Land League. They 
seemed to think it a strange and melan- 
choly dispensation of fate that there 
should be another Ireland in America. 
Why was there another Ireland in 
America? Because the Governments 
which in succession had sat upon the 
Treasury Benches had been participators 
in the criminal and wicked course by 
which the Irish landlords denied the 
Irish people a home in their own land. 
For many a year and many a generation 
the Irish people had seen the rooftree 
overturned by the crowbar; had been 
driven out on the roadside and away in 
the emigrant ship; had been driven 
penniless, wretched, and desperate, to 
find a living at the end of the earth. 
They had gone forth with two feelings 
strong in their hearts—despairing love 
of their country that they never again 
would see, and fierce eternal hate of 
the Government of England. And the 
right hon. Gentleman wondered that 
these menshould have gone forth cursing 
the Irish landlords and the English Go- 
vernment, and that they, when a move- 
ment was on foot in Ireland to emanci- 
pate those whom they left behind to 
suffer from the system which exiled 
them, should now send their contribu- 
tions to Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he must count upon the 
contributions of those exiles as a factor 
in the Irish movement. ‘‘ He must digest 
the venom of this gall, though it should 
split him.” The right hon. Gentleman 
held them responsible for the writings 
of The Irish World. Well, The Lrish 
World had undoubtedly sent some por- 
tions of the funds which had maintained 
the Irish Land League; but Zhe Jrish 
World was not the sole contributor to 
the funds. Contributions had poured 
in from various parts of America, and 
through various channels; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman took sufficient 
interest in the Land League to observe 
the subscriptions for the past month, he 
might have seen that they amounted to 
over £20,000, the largest amount ever 
yet subscribed in a single month, and 
he would have seen that by far the 
largest portion of that amount came 
from other sources than Zhe Irish World. 
He was not responsible, neither was the 
hon. Member for Cork City, nor even 
the Land League responsible, for any- 
thing written by Zhe Lrish World, or by 
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any other American newspaper. They 
were responsible for the written and 
avowed principles of the Land League, 
and for nothing else. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that Government was 
driven into the course which they had 
adopted against the Land League. They 
believed that otherwise the law would 
have become powerless, that industry 
would be impossible in Ireland, and that 
liberty could not have existed. But, in 
a later part of his speech, the right hon. 
Gentleman answered himself, because 
he said that the state of the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
and the system of land tenure was such 
that quiet was impossible, that industry 
could not thrive, and that reform could 
not be attained. It was rather too soon 
for the right hon. Gentleman to presume 
upon the adequacy of the infant Her- 
cules to cope with the evils of such a 
system, especially as there was every rea- 
son to believe that this infant was in a 
galloping consumption. Some hon. Mem- 
bers and the House were, perhaps, aware 
that on the arrest of his hon. Friend, 
Mr. Dillon, in the month of April, he 
assumed the direction of the Land 
League; and as he was one of those 
who had been charged by the right hon. 
Gentleman with moral responsibility for 
crime of various degrees of enormity, 
up even to the highest crime, he thought 
it might be well if he asked the House 
to attend for a few moments while he 
exhibited a few brief extracts from his 
published speeches to show the spirit in 
which the Land League was conducted 
during the final months of its career. 
Addressing the meeting of the League 
on the 17th of May—and he desired to 
remark that he was at the time respon- 
sible to the Executive of the Land 
League for the direction of its public 
policy—he said— 

‘‘Our marvellous success is strong from the 
fact that our principles have been sound, our 
statements accurate, our objects laudable and 
necessary for the public good, and that the 
means which we have put forward for the 
attainment of those objects were such as neither 
in morality nor in justice can be questioned.” 
Again, on the the 3lst May, addressing 
the League, he said— 

‘¢The Government know that this organiza- 
tion sprang into existence because of an im- 
perative necessity. They know it asks nothing 
but what public necessity demands, and they 
know it proposes no means for the furtherance 
of its objects but the means that religion and 
conscience and morality approve of.” 
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Then, referring to the arrest of his friend, 
John O’Connor, he said— 


“T will say there was no man in the com- 
munity who by nature and by training, by con- 
viction and by the hahit of his life, was so 
truly the friend of public peace, or a more 
sincere champion of public order.” 


And then he went on to urge the people 
to be prudent, and to express his con- 
fident reliance on the constitutional 
character of the League, which the 
were determined to maintain to the end. 
On the 7th June, the Rev. Mortimer 
O’Connor, parish priest of Ballybunion, 
in the County Kerry, occupied the chair 
at the meeting of the League, and said— 

‘*T established a branch of the Land League 
in my parish and became its president. Every 
householder in the parish, farmer, labourer, and 
tradesman, joined it, with the result that the 
most perfect tranquillity prevails and serious 
crime is altogether unknown. The restraining 
influence of the League was clearly visible. The 
same is the tone of the surrounding parishes. 
It also applies in a greater or less extent to 
Munster. Should the Government suppress 
this eapppieniien. which walks openly in the 
light of day, and hides nothing, the population 
will be brought face to face with the armed 
forces of the realm.’’ 


Perhaps that was what the right hon. 
Gentleman desired. 

‘‘ Without restraining or controlling in- 
fluences in their struggle for existence our 
suffering fellow-countrymen will be driven into 
a course which reason and religion alike con- 
demns.”’ 

On the same day he (Mr. Sexton), ad- 
dressing the Land League, said— 

“There was a duty now upon every man who 
had any influence with the people to advise 
them to self-control, and that every man should 
feel it his sacred duty to act as if the safety and 
welfare of thé people depended upon his labour.”’ 


And yet he was told that the League 
was an organization which depended 
upon intimidation and outrage. On the 
14th June, Mr. John Ferguson, of Glas- 
gow, occupied the chair at the meeting 
of the League, and he said— 

“* They intended to work this movement out 
on the lines of constitutional agitation—by brain 
and tongue, and, what had never been tried in 
Ireland before, the powers which the trades 
union organization gave them.” 

It might be interesting to the House to 
know that at the end of July the League, 
on his motion, so strongly did he feel an 
interest in the preservation of social 
order in Ireland, passed a resolution 
adjuring the Catholics of Ulster not to 
interfere with the Orangemen on the 
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occasion of the Orange auniversary, the 
result being that the celebration passed 
off as quietly as possible. The Ca- 
tholics of Ulster obeyed that request, 
and, for the first time for many years, 
there was no breach of the peace in the 
province of Ulster at that Orange anni- 
versary. He had not heard that the 
economy of public finance thus procured 
by the pe League had been acknow- 
ledged by the Government. On the 
28th of June he said at a meeting of 
the League— 

‘We will use every power within the boun- 
dary of admitted right, and we will use it 
firmly in the assertion of our rights to live in 
our own native land.” 


On the 5th July he said— 


‘*Tam proud to be able to claim for the Land 
League that, for the first time in the history of 
Ireland, it has effectually interfered between 
those two sections of the people in the North of 
Ireland who had been kept apart by class pre- 
judice and hate.” 


On the same day he further said, allud- 
ing to an arrest that had been made— 


“ He was not only a leader of the people in 
the South, but applies a thoughtful nature and 
powerful jntellect to the repression of the pas- 
sions of the people, which might lead to vio- 
lence and crime. The Government knew this 
well, and knew also that in his speeches he 
conveyed that the peaceful objects of the League 
were sufficient. The Government, feeling it 
was not within the scope of possibility to accuse 
my friend of inciting to violence, availed 
themselves of a clause, the cowardly purpose 
of which was apparent to the Irish Members 
while the Bill was passing through the House, 
and arrested him for treasonable practices.” 


The Government, he would now add, 
exercised that clause in a far more con- 
spicuous cause. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had, imme- 
diately before this date, made a speech 
in which he had endeavoured, as he 
endeavoured now by hints and shrugs 
and anonymous placards and bits cut out 
of newspapers, to associate the Land 
League with outrage; and this was his 
(Mr. Sexton’s) reply— 

‘Sir William Harcourt has condemned the 
Land League. He has endeavoured to give it 
a character which might prove most suitable 
for any purpose of repression which might be 
entertained by the Government. But how had 
he arrived at this conclusion? Had he judged 
the Land League by its articles and associa- 
tions, or by its published rules? Had he judged 
it by the modes of action it had urged upon the 

ple? Had he judged it by the speeches of 
its responsible members, or by the course of the 
movement, carried on as it had been in the 
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face of heaven and the world? No. But he 
had gone about —as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had since gone about—like a poli- 
tical scavenger, even to the ends of the earth, 
sweeping up here a sentence from some speech, 
and there a sentence from some newspaper. 
The most inconsiderable trifle was welcome if 
it could only contribute to increase the heap of 
rubbish.” 


At the last meeting of the League which 
he attended, immediately before his 
illness, he defined, in a few words, what 
he conceived to be the foundation of 
those test cases, which had come into 
violent denunciation so much of late. 
He said— 


“The object of the League was to select 
those test cases which, upon a view of the con- 
dition of the country and the state of the 
various classes of tenants, will put the question 
before the Court in the form best calculated to 
serve the country, and to make known the real 
point and meaning of the Act.” 


At the last meeting of the League 
ever held—the meeting at which the 
manifesto was read—that was the 19th 
of October—the chair was taken by an 
ecclesiastic as eminent, as able, and as 
virtuous as any of whom Ireland could 
boast—the Rev. James Cantwell, the 
administrator of the archdiocese of 
Cashel; and here they had the last 
words ever spoken on the platform of 
the League. He said— 


“‘T appeal and exhort each one of you, in 


conclusion, that you yourselves, and, so far as 
your influence goes over others, will abstain 
from using violence of any sort in the country. 
Our position is passive resistance. We are an 
unarmed people, and every man of sense who 
loves his country, who wishes to do nothing to 
bring disgrace and injury upon it, will do all 
he can to prevent violent action.” 

With these words the legal existence of 
the League terminated ; and these words 
were spoken by an eminent and virtuous 
clergymen from the chair of the associa- 
tion, who had been denounced as the 
aider and abettor of outrages and intimi- 
dation. These words, he said, the last 
ever spoken in connection with the 
League, would remain upon its records 
to the latest day in defiance of calumny 
and in repulse of falsehood. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them that he should 
not have arrested the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork and the other Members 
of Parliament if they had confined them- 
selves to giving advice; but in the face 
of all that had been said, in the face of 
the published proceedings of the League, 
in the face of its known, uncontradicted, 
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and uncontradictable, peaceful, passive 
policy, he had discovered in some mys- 
terious manner’ that the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork and the other 
Members were responsible not only for 
advice, but for threats—not merely for 
threats, but for outrages. He confessed 
he was utterly unable to follow the 
course of reasoning by which the right 
hon. Gentleman arrived at his conclu- 
sion. He arrived at it, as he had just 
said, by the method of the political 
scavenger. Mr. Parnell said at the 
Tyrone Election, and the right hon. 
Gentleman thought he had made a great 
discovery, that the end and object of 
the Land League was the abolition of 
all rent, and the making of the people 
the owners of the land. He asked what 
was there novel in that? He might 
have found precisely the same thing in 
any speech of Mr. Parnell’s delivered 
three years ago—and what was the im- 
propriety of such a statement, provided 
it was accompanied, as it was on the 
Land League platform, with the state- 
ment that the landlords should be severed 
from the soil by purchase on fair and 
equitable terms? Mr. Parnell said in 
order to carry out the policy of the 
League it would be necessary to keep 
evicted farms vacant. The right hon. 
Gentleman professed to believe that this 
involved some violence, some threats, 
illegal and secret action. Certainly not. 
The League from the beginning relied, 
and had reason to rely, upon the suffi- 
ciency of social opinion, and the negative 
system of “ Boycotting,” to keep those 
farms vacant. The right hon. Gentle- 
man contested indignantly the notion 
that Mr. Parnell was arrested because 
of his reply to the Prime Minister. He 
(Mr. Sexton) could assure him that a 
widespread suspicion to that effect existed 
amongst the Irish people. Mr. Parnell 
replied to the Premier upon the 9th 
of October, and upon the 13th of Octo- 
ber Mr. Parnell was arrested. There was 
just sufficient time for communication 
between the two right hon. Gentlemen 
who sat side by side upon the Treasury 
Bench ; and the prevailing opinion was 
that if Mr. Parnell had not denounced 
the Prime Minister as a coercionist and 
a slanderer of the Irish people, he might 
have enjoyed a somewhat longer term 
of liberty. If Mr. Parnell was not 
arrested upon the ground of his reply 
to the Prime Minister, why was it that 
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they had no explanation of the arrest of 
Mr. Dillon? It was a curious coinci- 
dence that only four days elapsed be- 
tween Mr. Parnell’s reply and the Prime 
Minister’s Leeds speech and his arrest, 
and four days between Mr. Dillon’s 
speech spurning the praises of the Prime 
Minister and his arrest. He would 
now say a few words about the warrants 
for treasonable practices. Treasonable 
aoa was an exceedingly useful bogey. 
f the average British mind was not 
sufficiently frightened by the state of 
affairs in Ireland to swallow anything 
the Government might propose, the 
issue of two or three warrants for trea- 
sonable practice made everything easy 
and plain. The warrant was not served 
upon Mr. Parnell until he had been 
three days in gaol. There were 17 days 
between the 26th of September, when 
the alleged treasonable speech was de- 
livered, and the 13th of October, when 
Mr. Parnell was arrested, and he main- 
tained that the idea of serving a warrant 
for treasonable practice was an after- 
thought. When it became necessary to 
persuade the British mind of the terrible 
condition of affairs in Ireland the idea 
of making the charge of treasonable 
practice occurred to the Government. 
Upon what was that charge founded ? 
Upon two or three lines in a speech de- 
livered in a moment of great excitement 
at a torchlight meeting in the City of 
Dublin. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork said—‘‘ The spirit which had 
been raised in Ireland could never die.” 
For his own part he hoped and believed 
that it never would die. He was glad 
to say that in the House of Commons, 
and he should be ready to say it as 
soon as he returned to Ireland. The 
spirit which had been raised in Ireland 
was a spirit which for the full de- 
velopment and furtherance of the ob- 
ject it sought needed no concern with 
treason or treasonable practices. For the 
satisfaction of that spirit there was 
ample scope within the bounds of our 
Constitution. Mr. Parnell urged his 
hearers not to cease in their agitation 
till the detestable alien rule of the “‘ buck- 
shot’ Government, which had kept the 
country impoverished, had been got rid 
of. Well, he most earnestly shared that 
hope. He trusted the speech of the 
Prime Minister a few days ago fore- 
shadowed the time when all politicians 
in this country and the bulk of the 
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British people would perceive that, for 
the harmony of public life and the safety 
of their interests, it was desirable and 
necessary that what the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork denounced as alien 
rule should be got rid of in Ireland, and 
that the affairs of Ireland should be 
managed and directed by native rule 
alone. Mr. Parnell concluded his speech 
in these terms— 

‘We shall not permit ourselves to be tempted 
for one instant beyond our strength. We are 
warned by the history of the past that we must 
fight within the lines of the Constitution.”’ 


Was it ever heard of before that a 
warrant for treasonable practice should 
be served on a man for a speech in 
which he openly declared that he in- 
tended to fight the movement by means 
recognized by law and within the bounds 
of the Constitution? Out of the mouth 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
he convicted the Chief Secretary of a 
false and malicious arrest. He himself 
enjoyed the honour of a brace of war- 
rants. The first proclaimed that he had 
incited some people to intimidate some 
other people not to do something which 
the other people had a right to do. The 
second said that he had been guilty of 
treasonable practices. He awaited the 
opening of the Session with considerable 
curiosity, expecting to be favoured with 
some intelligible account of the reason 
for so formidable a charge. The right 
hon. Gentleman, of course, endeavoured 
to eke out a miserable case by saying it 
was a treasonable practice to make an 
organized attempt to replace the Queen’s 
Courts by other Courts. Such an idea 
never for a moment entered into the 
conception of the Land League. In- 
deed, he should show that the Land 
League and the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork actually intended to use 
the Queen’s Courts in the most judicious, 
the most rapid, and the most inex- 
pensive manner. They wished to know 
as soon as possible how much the Land 
Act meant as a measure of reform and 
relief for the different classes of tenants 
in Ireland. He now came to thie charge 
of treasonable practices against himself. 
Between May and October he delivered 
about 100 speeches in Dublin and other 

arts of Ireland; but he was arrested 

ecause of one line in a speech delivered 
in the open air at a moment of great 
excitement to an immense torchlight 
meeting. What he said was that Dublin 
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had broken loose from the lion and the 
unicorn, and had arrayed itself that 
evening under the banner of the sham- 
rock and the harp. He did not suppose 
at the time that those animals, the lion 
and the unicorn, were so sacred in the 
theory of the British Constitution. He 
might say with perfect accuracy that at 
the moment of making that allusion he 
was not thinking of the Parliamentary 
or other relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland. Indeed, he was not think- 
ing of Ireland at all. He was thinking 
of certain social aspects of life in the 
City of Dublin, where the lion and the 
unicorn were seen over the shops of 
the Castle tradesmen, and thus appeared 
to be the types of a certain slavishness 
and toadyism ; for the Castle balls, where 
all the slavish elements of the commu- 
nity congregated, were held out as in- 
ducements to those who could be tempted 
from the popular side. He jocularly 
described the torchlight meeting as a 
happy departure from the old meetings 
in Dublin and as a great and patriotic 
gathering of the people. If it were a 
jocular remark it was rather a serious 
joke for him, because the right hon. 
Gentleman smelt treason in it. He was 
consequently taken out of bed, taken to 
Kilmainham, put into bed there, and 
kept there for 18 days in bed, so that he 
had ample opportunity of experiencing 
that philanthropy which, they were told, 
so distinguished the character of the 
Chief Secretary, which had been cele- 
brated by the Leader of the Government 
in language which was likely to earn for 
the right hon. Gentleman an enduring 
fame. The right hon. Gentleman would 
have a more enduring monument than 
brass or marble, and not only his name 
but his memory would hereafter be held 
in unchangeable execration. He would 
add one sentence. ‘Although the condi- 
tion of his health when he was taken to 
Kilmainham might have earned the con- 
sideration of even a sterner gaoler, the 
right hon. Gentleman took advantage of 
it to deny him the ordinary privilege of 
visits from his friends. They came and 
were allowed to stand from 11 to 5 wait- 
ing, and because he could not go into the 
visiting cell they were not allowed to see 
him. He was, he was proud to say, one of 
those who signed the ‘‘no rent” mani- 
festo, and in consequence the right hon. 
Gentleman imposed another penalty, and 
condemned him to seven days’ solitary 
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confinement, by not allowing any fellow- 
prisoners to visit him. Thus, under the 
régime of the right hon. Gentleman— 
the Philanthropist who spent his youth 
in the hovels and the cabins, but whose 
age was spent in reversing the conduct 
of his youth—he suffered seven days’ 
solitary imprisonment, and suffered in- 
dignities and pains which he should 
hesitate to describe to the House. He 
would mention, however, that on one 
occasion the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork was obliged to leave his cell 
because the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon had left immediately before, and 
for nameless reasons it was against the 
rule to allow his friend to remain. Those 
were the rules which, under the Philan- 
thropist’s régime, were applied to pri- 
soners who had been arrested on false 
and fraudulent pretences. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman, who so sig- 
nalized and so unhappily distinguished 
himself, would hereafter be remembered 
by the Irish peasantry and people as asort 
of clumsy Cromwell—a sort of common- 
place Cromwell—a man who had all the 
spirit and all the will totyrannize with- 
out Cromwell’s capacity or genius. He 
would next refer to the charges against 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork. The 
main charge was his policy in respect of 
the Land Act, and he (Mr. Sexton) pro- 
posed to make it clear to the House what 
the hon. Gentleman’s policy really was, 
and how little it deserved the denuncia- 
tions that had been levelled against it. 
Mr. Parnell explained his policy in a 
speech delivered on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, at the Convention in Dublin, 
not only with regard to the Land Act, 
but also to the National Question. When 
ulterior objects were imputed to Mr. 
Parnell, he would say that every Irish- 
man worthy of the name had “ulterior 
objects”? in view. Mr. Parnell himself 
and other associates of the Land League 
regarded the land movement as only a 
stepping-stone to that union of classes 
which would lead to the restoration of 
the rights of Ireland; but they denied 
that those ulterior objects involved any 
reproach. They consisted in the perform- 
ance and consummation of a patriotic 
duty, and within the lines which had 
been laid down for them by the most 
eminent authorities they would fight 
for these ulterior objects to the end. 
Mr. Parnell expressed his belief that as 
long as the question of how much rent 
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the tenant should pay remained in dis- 
pute, it would prove a source of dis- 
content and enmity between the classes 
of the country. Michael Davitt, he 
further declared, truly saw that the first 
step to be taken towards the recovery of 
their legislative independence was the 
abolition of landlordism. It was not, 
said Mr. Parnell, a question of novel or 
condemnable revolution ; it was a ques- 
tion of regaining the rights of the Irish 
eople, and recovering their legislative 
independence. Mr. Parnell had been 
subject to fierce attacks, because it was 
said that he proposed to reduce the 
rental of Ireland from £17,000,000 to 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000. But he 
only used the figures £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000 to point out what the tenant 
had done, and he intimated that some 
intermediate point between £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000 and £17,000,000 might 
be fixed upon by way of compromise, 
‘and as ‘‘a just and fitting medium.” 
Then he went on to speak of the 
necessity of securing to the tenant all 
his improvements, even beyond 30 
ears’ past, and of presuming that un- 
ess the landlord could prove that he 
had executed them they werethe tenant’s. 
He proceeded to quote the language of 
the Chancellor ofthe Duchy of Lancaster, 
used during the passage of the recent 
Act through Parliament, to the effect 
that nine-tenths of the land of Ireland 
would be as bare of houses and gardens 
and cultivation, but for the labour of the 
tenants, as an American prairie; that 
nine-tenths of the houses, land, gardens, 
fences, whatever was_called cultivation, 
was put there by the labours and at the 
expense of the tenants, and not at the 
expense of the landlords. Then Mr. 
Parnell, after thus quoting the right 
hon. Gentleman, went on to say that 
the Land Act just passed gave one-tenth 
of his improvements to the tenant, and 
it would be their duty to struggle to 
obtain from the Legislature of Great 
Britain the remaining nine-tenths, to 
which, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, they were entitled. The 
estimate of £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 
might beconsidered extravagant, but un- 
questionably the extravagance and the 
responsibility of the statement lay with 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Ifthe declaration of that right 
hon. Gentleman was carried into effect 
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the result would be something like a 
reduction of the rent roll of Ireland 
from £17,000,000 to £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000. To illustrate the manner 
in which rents had been raised upon the 
tenants’ improvements, he would give 
the evidence as to the history of one 
estate of a well-known land agent, Mr. 
Townshend Trench. Mr. Trench repre- 
sented the case as a typical and by no 
means unusual one. In 1606 the estate 
in question was leased by the Earl of 
Essex at a rent of £250. In 1692 it 
was divided into moieties, each pro- 
ducing £1,300 a year. In 1769 the rental 
had risen to £8,000, and in 1848, 74 
years later, to £40,000. What made 
that five-fold increase in value during 
those years? It was the labour of the 
tenant, and nothing that the landlord 
had done. Taking the Healy Clause 
in conjunction with the declaration of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, he confessed he was amazed and 
bewildered to account not merely for 
the imprisonment of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, but for the charges 
of public immorality which had been 
made against him. The Healy Clause, 
which received the assent of both Houses 
of Parliament, declared that no rent 
should be made payable for improve- 
ments executed by the tenant or his 
predecessors in title unless they had 
been compensated for them by the land- 
lord. According to the reading of the 
lawyers, who were guided by the Act of 
1870, that should not extend farther 
back than 30 years. Why should it not ? 
Why should it not apply to improve- 
ments made 100 years ago, as well as 
improvements made yesterday ? But the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork did 
not see in the reduction of the rental of 
Ireland to £2,000,000 or £3,090,000 the 
final solution of the Land Question. The 
final solution, he believed, would be the 
abolition oflandlordism by purchase; and 
he mentioned £2,000,000 or £3,000,000, 
as the sum to which the rental might be 
reduced, for the purpose of making more 
clear the untenable position of the land- 
lords of Ireland. If the rights of the 
landlords of Ireland were represented 
by such a small figure, it was to the 
interest of every one of them to put an 
end to the landlords’ interest in the soil 
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to show the landlords and the farmers 
what scale would be fixed if any 
application were made to the Court. 
He also had said that now the Act 
had become law it must be dealt with 
to the best advantage. Notwithstand- 
ing that statement, the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork had been thrown 
into prison for endeavouring to thwart 
the operation of the Act. Mr. Parnell 
had also said that his object in bringing 
these test cases was in order to get the 
Court to fix the rent as low as possible. 
A further object that the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork had in view was, 
by selecting average cases, to ascertain 
at the earliest moment what would be 
the amount of benefit afforded by the 
Act to the general body of the tenantry 
of Ireland. They had felt that if cases 
of rack-renting were first introduced to 
the Court, and first dealt with, such 
large reductions would be made that the 
Court would acquire a false reputation, 
the effect of which would be to induce 
the tenants in large numbers to rush 
into the Court and be miserably de- 
ceived. That had, in fact, happened, 
and 70,000 suitors had already appeared 
because the Government, instead of 
listening to the wisely and carefully 
considered policy of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, and permitting the 
Court first to deal with the average 
rental of the country, silenced Mr. Par- 
nell, extinguished the Land League, 
and left the Court to deal with cases of 
rack-rent, and had thus generated false 
hopes among the general body of the 
tenants. The tenants were thus induced 
to rush in tens of thousands into Court 
and to involve themselves in legal costs 
which already had terribly aggravated 
their position. It had been said that 
the issue of the manifesto was due to 
the arrest of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. That was a complete 
fabrication. It was due to the practical 
suppression of the Land League. He 
had been amused to hear the contro- 
versy the other night between the two 
front Benches upon the question whe- 
ther the Land League was suppressed 
when the Land Act came into operation. 
The Land League was not suppressed 
by Lord Cowper’s proclamation. That 
proclamation added nothing in effect to 
the arrests that had already taken place. 
Those arrests drove the Land League 
practically out of effective existence. 
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Not only ‘were the Members for the 
City of Cork, Tipperary, and Roscom- 
mon, and himself, put under restraint, 
but the junior Member for Queen’s 
County became the subject of a warrant, 
which, however, was not executed. War- 
rants were also issued for the Members 
for Wexford and Cavan. The Member 
for the borough of Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
was then engaged in selecting those very 
cases which the Land League had pro- 
posed to put before the Court. Not 
only were the political Members of the 
League arrested, but the secretary and 
the clerks in the office, and the secre- 
tary’s agents and managers who had 
been sent over all parts of the country 
for the purpose of selecting cases, were 
arrested and dragged into various pri- 
sons. The Government, with all the 
truculence of the Russian system of 
police, but without any of the Russian 
frankness, deprived the League of the 
means for carrying out the ordinary 
routine transactions. It therefore be- 
came plain to the Leaders of the League, 
before the issue of the manifesto, that 
the directing of a letter or an envelope 
or the sending of a telegram would lead 
to the arrest of any man. At the mo- 
ment when they had prepared hundreds 
of test cases, and using the legal skill at 
the service of the League to put those 
eases before the Court in the most effec- 
tive form—at that moment the Govern- 
ment, by a hypocritical and fatally 
effective policy, arrested the political, 
clerical, and business staff of the League; 
and it was a miserable fiction to say that 
the suppression of the League was re- 
reserved for tze proclamation of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The Leaders of the 
League wanted in the first place to get 
the rents adjudicated upon, and secondly 
to secure the tenants against the ex- 
penditure of money in legal costs. The 
plan now in force was that every case 
in the Land Courts spoke for itself, 
and for nothing else. The plan of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, in- 
finitely more economical and statesman- 
like, was this—that test cases should be 
selected in every district, sometimes it 
might be the case of an estate on which 
the rents had been raised to confiscation 
of improvements, sometimes of a moun- 
tainous region on which the improve- 
ments were slight—at all events, their 
determination was to include examples 
of various descriptions of tenants in 
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every partof Ireland. Their conviction 
was that when the test cases had been 
adjudicated upon, say to the number of 
1,000 or 2,000, there would then be on 
record decisions of the Court which would 
enable the other landlords and tenants 
to see what would be the result of their 
own cases when they went into Court. 
In that way it was hoped that 2,000 
or 8,000 cases would do the work of 
200,000 or 300,000. Upon the day suc- 
ceeding his arrest Mr. Parnell was in- 
terviewed by a reporter of 7he Freeman’ s 
Journal, who asked the hon. Member if 
his arrest would not have an effect on 
the policy which the League would then 

ursue. Let the House hearken to Mr. 

arnell’s answer, which was that he 
should expect the League to make no 
change in the policy which had been de- 
clared at the Convention, and that if the 
country would faithfully carry out that 
policy the whole of their requirements 
would be fulfilled. But when in the 
course of the succeeding days Mr. Par- 
nell saw the deliberate character of the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman, and 

is unmistakable determination to strike 
the League out of effective existence, 
and that the Leaders of the League 
could no longer raise hand or foot to 
help the tenants to bring their cases into 
Court, then, and only then, did the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork perceive 
the necessity for the manifesto described 
as “no rent.” He (Mr. Sexton) was 
free to confess that he was one of those 
who had frequently urged the issue of 
that manifesto, and who must take the 
credit or blame, or responsibility, as the 
case might be, of having offered to the 
hon. Member some of those arguments 
which induced him to perceive the ne- 
cessity of that manifesto. Now, he would 
charge the Chief Secretary with having 
taken from that manifesto and using 
them against Mr. Parnell words which 
it did not contain. It would be 
worth while for the House to listen to 
what the manifesto really said. The 
manifesto declared that this course—no 
rent—had been deliberately forced on 
the country while the Land Act was as 
yet untested, in order to strike down the 
only power which had extracted any 
solid benefit for the tenant farmers of 
Ireland from the Land Act. It also 
said that cases of an essential character 
which had been prepared with great 
labour—which he (Mr. Sexton) could 
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well confirm—had been put down for 
adjudication in the Land Courts. He 
was aware that for many days preced- 
ing his arrest, Mr. Parnell sat far into 
the night elaborating the details of these 
cases, selecting with all the force of his 
intellect those which might most fairly 
and fully raise the cases of the tenants 
generally before Court. The manifesto 
continued in some such words as the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ We are obliged to announce 
to our countrymen that we no longer pos- 
sess the machinery necessary for the 
adequate presentation of the test cases 
to the Court.” The fact was that the 
Government had stopped the machinery, 
so that nothing was left to those who 
issued the document but to continue the 
war in the spirit in which it had been 
begun, and to strike their hardest blow 
in answer to the blow that had been 
struck by Her Majesty’s Ministers. The 
manifesto went on to say that the Exe- 
cutive of the National Land League, 
being forced to abandon the policy of 
testing the Land Act, felt bound to ad- 
vise the tenant-farmers of Ireland to 
pay no rent until the Government should 
relinquish a system of terrorism, and 
restore the constitutional rights of the 
people. At that moment the Prime 
Minister was petting the landlords, and 
aiding an association which had been 
established to defeat the claims of the 
tenants. The Lord Mayor of London, 
with a degree of enterprize not often 
noticeable among civic dignitaries, was 
establishing an association to help the 
Irish landlords to fight against and 
plunder their tenants. Every influence 
of the Government and of society was 
being brought in favour of the landlord, 
yet at that moment the League was 
suppressed, and insult was added to in- 
jury by the cowardly action taken to- 
wards it. What were the Leaders of the 
League to do? Were the tenants to 
submit to eviction or to rush into the 
LandCourts? No. They—the Leaders— 
perceived that the only hope of en- 
countering that action among the land- 
lords so graphically described last night 
was to cut off their supplies. Bitter 
experience had taught the people that 
the payment of rent to the landlords in 
any degree was in effect the formation 
and establishment of a fund for the 
eviction and extinction of the tenants. 
He hoped he had now made it plain 
that the ‘‘no rent” manifesto strictly 
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limited the advice which it gave to 
the people, and that the period during 
which the advice was to be fol- 
lowed was a period limited by the dis- 
cretion of the Government. Those who 
issued it placed themselves entirely in 
the hand of the Government, saying in 
effect, —‘‘ You have taken away from the 
unlettered ignorant peasantry the only 
defensive organization which they pos- 
sessed. Force is all on your side, and 
you have thrown us into prison. All 
that we ask is that the contest may be 
equalized. Let your opponents take 
part in the struggle. Whenever you do 
this the manifesto will become a dead 
letter.”” Since the 20th of October last, 
it was within the power of the Govern- 
ment to have trusted to the merits of the 
Act in which they had believed so much, 
and the ‘“‘no rent” policy—which was 
not intended to last until the last trumpet 
should sound—would have disappeared. 
The necessity for the issue of the mani- 
festo had been abundantly proved by 
what had since occurred. Already, in 
the fourth month of its operation, the 
Land Act had proved a dismal failure. 
Even in the North of Ireland, in the 
Province of Ulster, where the farmers 
had never been affected by the Land 
League, great meetings had been held, 
uninfluenced by any revolutionary spirit, 
and guided only by a calm consideration 
of their interests; and declarations had 
been made that the Sub-Commissioners, 
in fixing and reducing rents, had not paid 
sufficient attention to the proper value 
of land in the different districts, or to the 
improvements of the tenants. The Land 
Act, he repeated, wasa failure. It had 
failed having regard to the interests of 
the State, and it had also failed having 
regard to its effect upon the tenants. 
Up to last Christmas the cost of its 
operation was £90,000, and yet the Land 
Commission only dealt with £1,800 
worth of rent in that time. How would 
the House receive the almost incredible 
fact that for every pound dealt with by 
the Land Commission before Christmas 
an expense of £50 was incurred by the 
State? If he were one of the economists 
on the Ministerialist side of the House 
he should shudder to think that there had 
been a reduction of only £400 in rents 
at a cost of £90,000 to the State. The 
game, then, was hardly worth the candle. 
Already only a few hundred cases had 
been dealt with by the Sub-Com- 
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missioners, and nearly one-half of their 
decisions had been appealed against in 
the Superior Courts; and the miserable 
tenants who were not in a position to 
pay arrears of rent, how were they to 
pass from the lower to the higher Courts ? 
If the Government had but been willing 
to tolerate a statesman outside the 
Cabinet, and if the plan of the hon. 
Member for Cork had been allowed to 
come into operation, all this would have 
been rendered unnecessary. One case 
only under the Land Act had reached the 
final Court of Appeal; and he believed 
that the landlords would be encouraged 
by the Lord Mayor of London, the Prime 
Minister, and the First Commissioner of 
Works, to pursue every decision to the 
final Court of Appeal before the practical 
effects of the Act would be allowed to be 
felt at all. In the vast majority of cases 
that would be the result. There was 
already in the Land Courts a glut of 
70,000 or 80,000 cases, and there were 
fully 100,000 tenants who were in arrears 
of rent; and the First Commissioner of 
Works on the previous night thought 
that the landlords had the right to evict 
those tenants, although the Land Courts 
of the Government had decided that the 
rents being paid in Ireland were unjust 
and oppressive, and yet the Government 
provided no remedy for this state of 
things. What was now happening? 
The landlords were at that moment— 

Sir Hervey Bruce: Instigated by the 

overnment. |—yes; and supported by 
the First Commissioner of Works, and 
the infant Hercules, with its body guard 
of 60,000 troops, determined to evict 
those 100,000 poor tenants now in arrear. 
A more shameful thing never took place 
under any Governmentin Ireland. What, 
however, was happening ? The landlords 
were evading the Land Act in this 
way :—Against a tenant who owed 
arrears the landlord had the right to 
issue a writ from one of the Superior 
Courts for the recovery of the arrears, 
the new Land Court not affording the 
tenant anyredress. Well, the landlords 
were going to the tenants and threaten- 
ing them by saying that if they should 
dare to apply to the Land Court they 
would surely be evicted from their hold- 
ings for the non-payment of their arrears. 
As for the clause relating to arrears in 
the Act, it was nothing more than a dead 
letter; for instead of being compulsory 
it was only optional, and the landlord 
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might accept or refuse its provisions just 
as he pleased. He believed that not one 
single landlord had elected to be bound 
by it. In consequence of this choice 
being permitted, 100,000 tenants were 
left naked and defenceless in the hands 
of the landlords. The landlords were 
threatening that those poortenants would 
be evicted for the old arrears, and the 
effect of this was that the tenants were 
obliged to accept whatever terms were 
offered to them by the landlords. He 
assured the Head of the Government that 
the Land Act was being evaded by the 
landlords all over the country ; and be- 
cause the Government had refused to 
provide in the Act protection for the 
tenants in arrear, the landlords were 
placing their arrears as an insurmount- 
able barrier between their tenants and 
the Land Courts. Hon. Members might 
imagine that the Land Act applied to the 
whole of Ireland. It applied only to 
about half of Ireland. About 4,000,000 
acres of superior land was held by lease- 
holders, who did not come at all within 
the Act; 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 acres of 
land were held by landlords who let it to 
graziers by agreement, for terms of 
6 or 12 years. Therefore, between 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000 acres of land in 
Ireland did not come under the operation 
ofthe Actatall. The Act was applicable 
to only about 7,000,000 acres of inferior 
land, which was held by the poorer classes 
of tenants. The value of this land was 
about £7,000,000 sterling, and no more ; 
and if the Land Act could be applied to 
these 7,000,000 acres, based upon the 
decisions of the Sub-Commissioners— 
and their decisions had not been based 
upon any principle that he could dis- 
cover—the result would be far from 
satisfactory. The decisions of the Com- 
missioners, by some strange fortuitous 
circumstance, had come to what he might 
call a fluctuating level, like a Will-o’- 
the-Wisp over a bog, never on the 
surface exactly, but still visible at a 
certain line, and they appeared to have 
accepted Griffith’s valuation as their 
basis—that which had been recommended 
by the Land League. But that wasa 
decision which might have been accept- 
able some years ago, but which would 
not be acceptable now. What, for 
instance, would be the effect of a reduc- 
tion on that basis on the 7,000,000 acres 
of land? Why, a gross reduction of 
about £1,500,000 sterling on the whole 
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rent of Ireland. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister believe 
that the great agrarian movement in 
Ireland could be satisfied with a re- 
duction of £1,500,000 sterling in the 
rents of the country, or a reduction 
of 2s in the pound in the rental of Ire- 
land? The idea would be absurd. Even 
if this reduction came into operation to- 
morrow, it could not satisfy and could 
not abate the agrarian demands of the 
people. But, far from this being possible, 
it was now stated on authority that the 
reductions to be made in rent would 
henceforth be at a lower figure than 25 
per cent. Then another point to be con- 
sidered was this—that, no matter how 
closely the Land Commissioners applied 
themselves to their duties, between 20 
and 30 years must elapse before the cases 
in the Land Court could be dealt with. 
But the Irish people were not prepared 
to wait until the 20th century, nor even 
until next year, to have the agrarian 
question settled. Seeing that the tenants 
of Ireland were unprotected, seeing that 
they had no organization to counsel 
them, seeing that they were liable to 
eviction and ruin, their friends recom- 
mended the only remedy—that there 
should be ‘no rent” paid until their 
defensive organization was restored to 
them. Oonsidering how the landlords 
were evading the Land Act, considering 
how they were threatening to increase 
the costs of those who went into those 
Courts to have removed a rent that was 
unjust and tyrannical, he expressed 
the sincere and fervent hope that the 
tenants of Ireland would have the 
courage as well as the wisdom to stand 
upon the lines of the ‘no rent’’ manifesto. 
He should not delay the House by pro- 
ceeding to examine, as he had intended 
to examine, the grounds for considering 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary’s claim to be called a philan- 
thropist. Those claims were written 
broadly on the history of Ireland for the 
last few months. He had imprisoned 
and subjected to indignity and needless 
pain some of his fellow-Members of that 
House. He had arrested hundreds of 
the most respectable men in Ireland; 
and, while he spoke of the Land League 
as practising terrorism and intimidation 
on the people, he could not have failed to 
observe that anyone who was honoured 
by the right hon. Gentleman’s warrant 
became immediately the object of vene- 
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ration and love to the Irish people. A 
man was arrested, and instantly a whole 
countryside assembled and reaped his 
crops, or ploughed his land, or cut and 
supplied his family with sufficient turf 
for the winter. A man was sent to Kil- 
mainham, and he became a Poor Law 
Guardian before his -release, or found 
himself elected as Chairman of the Board. 
A common burgess was imprisoned, and 
he was released to find himself a Mayor, 
or rather he did not come out, because 
the right hon. Gentleman kept him im- 
prisoned, and only by a stretch of his 
philanthropy allowed the right worship- 
ful ‘‘ suspect” to sign the official declara- 
tion. All this showed that the Land 
League meant the Irish people, and that 
it was only nonsense and malignity 
to speak of it as terrorism. The pro- 
ceeding of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Irish policy reached its climax of ab- 
surdity with regard to United Ireland, 
the Ladies’ Land League, and the Poli- 
tical Prisoners’ Aid Society. The hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) on 
one occasion amused the House by 
describing the right hon. Gentleman as 
‘a lady-killer.”” Hethoughtthe descrip- 
tion scarcely applied now, for the present 
situation in Ireland was this—the right 
hon.Gentleman had not succeeded in beat- 
ing the men, and the women had beaten 
the right hon. Gentleman. Despite all 
his endeavours to suppress the Ladies’ 
Land League by means of a Police 
Circular and by throwing the responsi- 
bility upon the magistrates he had 
failed in this purpose, and the ladies of 
Ireland had proved that they possessed 
spirit and patriotism, and ingenuity in 
conducting their organization, notwith- 
standing all the acts of the right hon. 
Gentleman and all the devices of his 
agents. The meanest act of his policy 
was this—that not being satisfied with 
having arrested a number of gentlemen, 
and with having weighed, measured, 
and searched them, not satisfied with 
having first arrested licensed vintners, 
and then broken their licences on the 
ground that they were bad characters, 
not satisfied with having tortured men’s 
minds, and deprived them of their means 
of living, he instructed the police to sup- 
press the organization whose object was 
the collection of funds to save the ‘‘ sus- 
pects” from living on prison fare. With 
regard to United Ireland, it was no un- 
common sight in the streets of Dublin 
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to find a burly detective rushing about 
in pursuit of a barefooted little boy, with 
a group of awe-stricken citizens survey- 
ing the chase, and the big policeman 
marching off in triumph with one copy 
of United Ireland, which he had dis- 
covered beneath the boy’s ragged shirt. 
Such was the liberality and the decency 
of this Liberal Government that the de- 
tective invariably refused to give the 
little beggar a penny for the paper. 
There were several other points to which 
the Amendment referred ; but the Go- 
vernment and the managers of that 
paper had for some time past been play- 
ing ‘‘hide and seek” throughout the 
United Kingdom, eyeing every suspicious 
parcel, and running away with some of 
them before they could be aware of the 
nature of the contents. Everybody was 
at a loss to understand the legal jus- 
tification of this conduct. A parcel, 
because labelled United Jreland, was 
seized by the police before they could 
ascertain its contents. They had no legal 
power to seize unless they were aware 
the papers contained seditious matter. 
It had all been so ably dealt with the 
previous night by his hon. Friend the 
Member for County Carlow, the High 
Sheriff of Dublin (Mr. Gray), that he 
would not further delay the House, inas- 
much asit would be like flogging a dead 
horse. He believed that in the coming 
March fewer rents would be paid than at 
the last gale; that next September fewer 
rents would be paid than in March ; and 
that in the following March fewer still 
would be paid. He believed that that 
process would be continued by tenants 
courageously, and in open defiance of 
the plan suggested by Members of the 
Government to landlords to be evictors. 
He believed that the logical effect of 
that process would be to prove that there 
was no means of settling this Land Ques- 
tion except by adopting the policy of the 
Land League—by extinguishing the 
interest of the landlords in the soil of 
Ireland, by following the example of 
Russia, and, by a purchase of the land- 
lords’ interest, putting an end to the 
contest between the two classes in Ire- 
land. Unless the interest of one of 
those classes were terminated the contest 
would go on for ever. Hon. Members 
on those Benches and the Government 
looked at the condition of Ireland from 
different pointsofview. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman said that murders and out- 
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rages were fewer; but his method of 
dealing with outrages was very zigzag. 
Last Session, wishing to pass the 
Coercion Act, he enumerated threaten- 
ing letters with outrages, because he 
said they always ledto them. But now, 
desiring to make the condition of the 
country appear better, he did not in- 
clude threatening letters among out- 
rages. The Land League was nominally 
suppressed ; but the rules of the Land 
League were in the memory of the 
people, and its doctrine in their hearts. 
The moral force of that organization 
continued for two years extended all 
over Ireland, and it was to the comple- 
tion of that moral force that he looked 
for the emancipation of the Irish people. 
The imprisonment of Irish Members was 
not a new thing in connection with the 
memory of this House, and that im- 
Pore in past times had seemed to 

e followed by the decay of the cause 
for which it was suffered. In the last 
generation Daniel O’Connell was im- 

risoned, but he was not arrested till his 
influence had declined and old age was 
heavy upon him; death soon removed 
him from the scene. To-day, in the 
height of his popularity, in the height of 
hisinfluence, ia in the vigour of hisman- 
hood, the Government had arrested the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. The 
effect of his imprisonment would be that 
he would come forth one day or another 
with his patriotism deepened, his in- 
fluence strengthened, and, having suf- 
fered the penalty which every Irishman 
must suffer who conspicuously and 
courageously defended the cause of the 
Irish people, he would come forth a 
stronger man than ever to advocate the 
cause not only of the Irish tenants, but of 
theIrish people. For his part, he fondly 
cherished the hope that the political 
force and the moral force of that illus- 
trious prisoner might be successfully 
used to lead to victory a people who had 
been taught by bitter adversity to suffer 
and to struggle in dark, evil days, with- 
out ever losing hope. He confessed he 
could not resume his seat without refer- 
ring to the eloquent and touching words 
addressed to the House last night at the 
close of his speech by the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Plunket). One of the 
saddest circumstances of an Irishman 
holding a seat in that House was the 
necessity’ he was under of constantly 
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listening to some of the ablest, the most 
intellectual, and best known of their 
countrymen leading the cause of the 
alien, and attacking the people from 
whom he had sprung. Last night, when 
he listened to the senior Member for 
the University of Dublin, in those able 
words of which he was master, declaring 
himself a lover of his country, and 
avowing himself an Irishman to the 
backbone, hewas pained, and thethought 
occurred to him that it might not sur- 
pass the genius of the right hon. Gentle- 
man now at the head of affairs, in the 
possibilities of future years, to devise 
and execute some method which might 
save Irishmen from the shame and 
the agony of being divided into hostile 
camps in that House, and might enable 
them at last to find common ground for 
patriotic effort and honourable emula- 
tion on the soil of their native country. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 30; Noes 
98: Majority 68.—(Div. List, No. 8.) 


Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 87; Noes 
22: Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 9.) 

Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution :—Mr. Marsorrpanxs, Mr. Fiera, 
Mr. Guapstonz, The Marquess of Harrtine- 
ton, Mr. Secretary CuitpEers, Mr. Bricuz, 
Mr. Wit11am Epwarp Forster, Mr. Dopson, 
Mr. Munpe.ia, Mr. Atrorney Generat, Mr. 
Sorictror Generat, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for Iretanp, Mr. Sontcrror Generat for Ire- 
LAND, Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Lord Freperick 
Cavenpisu, and Lord Richarp Grosvenor, or 
any Three of them:—To withdraw imme- 
diately :—Queen’s Speech referred. 


MOTION. 
—H io 
NAVY (CAPTAIN BROWNRIGG, R.N.) 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Sirk JOHN HAY, in rising to call 
attention to the murder of Captain 
Charles James Brownrigg, R.N., and to 
the unsatisfactory state of our relations 
with France in our operations for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade on the 
East Coast of Africa, and to move for 
Papers, said, he was anxious to 
address the House for a short period 
on a subject which he was sure 
would interest all those who heard 
him. He referred to the loss of Captain 
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Brownrigg, who was engaged on service 
on the South-East Coast of Africa in 
the suppression of the Slave Trade when 
he met his death; and he thought it 
would be unfortunate that so gallant 
and distinguished an officer should pass 
away without notice being taken of it, 
and of the causes which had led to 
the unfortunate disaster. Perhaps, as 
the senior naval officer in the House, 
hon. Members would forgive him if he 
called attention to the circumstances at- 
tending the death,and also tothe career of 
that distinguished naval officer. Charles 
James Brownrigg was born on the 19th of 
November, 1836, and entered the Service 
asa naval cadet in 1849. He passed 
as a mate in 1855, served in Algiers, in 
the Baltic, and in the Black Sea, from 
May, 1854, to February, 1856, during 
the Russian War, and subsequently in 
the Pioneer upon the North American 
and West Indian Stations, and in the 
Chesapeake, China Station. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on the 
17th December, 1857, and in that rank 
served in the Calcutta, the flagship of Sir 
Michael Seymour, and in the Jnflexible, 
on the China Station, from 1858 to 1861. 
He qualified as a gunnery lieutenant 
during 1861, obtaining a first-class cer- 
tificate. He then joined the Galatea, 
North American Station, commanded by 
Captain Maguire, serving in her from 
May, 1862, to March, 1864, and was 
highly commended by that officer for his 
intelligence andattainmentsas a gunnery 
officer. He then served as flag-lieu- 
tenant to Sir Charles Talbot, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Nore, and was 
promoted to the rank of commander on 
the 9th of April, 1866. On the 14th of 
April, 1866, he was appointed as com- 
mander to the Challenger, Commodore 
Maguire and Commodore Lambert, 
captains, Australia Station, and re- 
mained in that ship until paid off in 
March, 1871, receiving the Thanks of 
that House for his services upon the 
Australian Station. In August, 1868, 
he conducted a boat expedition against 
Natives of the Fiji Islands, and in July, 
1871, was appointed to the charge of the 
naval barracks, and remained there 
until promoted to the rank of captain 
in September, 1873. He subsequently 
served as captain in the Jumna and the 
Euphrates from October, 1877, to the 8th 
of June, 1880, during which period he 
was employed in the Zulu War, and was 
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subsequently transferred to the London, 
as senior officer at Zanzibar. At so 
recent a date as October, 1881, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, East Indies, highly 
commended him for his zeal and atten- 
tion in the performance of his duties, so 
that, at least, his reputation was one 
which was a great credit to the Service. 
The information he (Sir John Hay) had 
about thissad occurrence was information 
that was open to everyone, and from it 
it appeared that on the 10th of Decem- 
ber Captain Brownrigg left his ship to 
inspect some boats which were cruising 
off Pemba. He left the Zondon, in a 
steam pinnace, with a small crew, and, 
after cruising about, observed a dhow, 
of which he had received information, 
flying French colours. He ran along- 
side of her, as was his duty to do, to 
obtain information about her flying 
those colours, when the Arab crew 
suddenly fired, killing and wounding 
some of his crew and driving the rest 
overboard. Several of the Arabs then 
closed with Captain Brownrigg, and 
after a gallant resistance he fell, having 
received 21 wounds, shot through the 
heart, and dying as a naval officer would 
desire to die. Captain Brownrigg did 
not board the dhow, and her nationality 
was not proved; but she was full of 
slaves. Some short time afterwards 
General Matthews, who commanded the 
Native Force of the Sultan at Zanzibar, 
reported having captured a dhow; and 
from the information given by the 
master, who was lying mortally wounded, 
there was reason to believe that it was 
the vessel in question. With regard to 
Captain Brownrigg’s death, he was quite 
sure the House would sympathize with 
his friends and the Navy in the great loss 
the country had sustained ; but a more 
heroic death could not have been suffered 
by any gallant officer, and he trusted that 
those who were dependent upon him—a 
widow and seven children—and who were 
not in affiuent circumstances, would not 
be forgotten when the Estimates were 
introduced to the House. It was not for 
him to do more, however, than tu say 
that consideration had always beenshown 
to those who were dependent upon 
officers of the Army or Navy who had 
fallen ; and although this might appear 
as an obscure skirmish, there was not a 
single officer whose tomb might be seen 
in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s who 
was more fully entitled to honour for 
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zealous and active performance of his | 


duties than Captain Brownrigg, whose 
case he was pe. suisse however im 
erfectly, to bring before the House. 
aving said so much, and trusting 
that his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Trevelyan) would 
be able to state, not what the Go- 
vernment intended to do, but that the 
matter should have most careful con- 
sideration, he would proceed to point out 
what the service was in which Captain 
Brownrigg was engaged, and why he had 
thought it right to call attention to the 
unsatisfactory state of our relations with 
France for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade on the East Coast of Africa. He 
had also intended to move for Papers on 
the subject ; but he understood from the 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) that Papers would be laid on 
the Table in accordance with the terms 
of his Notice; therefore, he was satisfied 
with that statement. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out to 
the right hon. and gallant Member that, 
to put himself in Order, he must conclude 
with a Motion ; otherwise he will not be 
in Order. 

Sir JOHN HAY replied, that, under 
those circumstances, he would move for 
the Papers. ‘The House, perhaps, would 
remember that in addition to being a 
naval officer, and consequently taking 
great interest in all naval matters, he 
had taken a great interest in the sup- 
ang ae of the African Slave Trade, and 

ad had the honour to be upon a Com- 
mittee which was appointed in 1871, 
which fully inquired into the peculiar 
relations of naval officersemployed in sup- 
pressing the Slave Trade in consequence 
of the action of France ; and he hoped the 
hon. Baronet would be able to inform 
them that communications with France 
had been made which would place those 
relations on a more satisfactory footing 
than they were at present. He was 
sorry to say that during the last 10 years 
the same unsatisfactory relations had 
continued. In June, 1869, Sir Leopold 
Heath, the Commander-in-Chief of those 
seas, in a communication addressed to 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, said— - 

“‘ The boarding of vessels under French colours 
is forbidden, except for the purpose (where 
fraud is suspected) of verifying the right to fly 
these colours. Sultan Masjid states that in 
order to avoid being searched by English 
cruisers his vessels are all rapidly leaving their 
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proper national colours and placing themselves 
under the flag of France. I venture to suggest, 
as the simplest remedy for the evil, that the 
French Government should be moved to take 
steps for stopping the indiscriminate issue of 
Lettres de Franciscation at Nossi Beh, confining 
their issue to vessels bond fide the property of 
French subjects.’ 

In consequence of that a Committee of 
the Foreign Office was appointed, who 
reported to Lord Clarendon, and their 
Report was to be found in Parliamentary 
Paper No. 69, of 1870. It was— 

“One point remains to be noticed in connec. 
tion with this part of the subject—namely, the 
practice recently adopted by Arab slave-traders 
of sheltering themselves under the French flag. 
We observe that your Lordship has already 
called the attention of the French Government 
to the subject; but it might be well to inform 
the French Government of the nature of the 
instructions recently issued by the Admiralty 
regarding the seizure of vessels on suspicion of 
being slavers, which will, it is hoped, entirely 
protect the legitimate trader from detention or 
annoyance, and to urge this point upon the 
French Government as a reason for instructing 
the authorities at Mayotta and Nossi Beh to use 
the strictest precautions against any abuse of 
the protection of their flag in issuing French 
papers to Arab vessels, whose claims to be 
owned by French subjects are probably in most 
cases fictitious.” 

In all the Correspondence upon the 
question he could find nothing but com- 
plaints of the unfortunate protection 
which was afforded by the French Go- 
vernment to slavers on the South-East 
Coast of Africa, and that was all the 
more unfortunate, because by the Treaties 
which had been entered into between 
this country and Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, Brazil, 
Spain, and the United States, a limited 
right of search of vessels flying flags of 
those countries was conceded to us—in 
consequenceof which no slaver attempted 
to avail himself of the protection afforded 
by the flags of those countries—to en- 
able us to act as the efficient police of 
those seas, which was rendered useless 
by the licences which the French Go- 
vernment allowed the Arabs to purchase 
at the rate of about $40 each. If France 
would concede that right the French 
flag would be no longer prostituted to 
the base use to which it was now fre- 
quently applied. General Matthews, 
writing in December, 1881, reported his 
capture of the captain of the dhow, who 
was mortally wounded, and who stated 
that he was in possession of a French 
flag and papers, which he had obtained 
for $49, for a dhow which he sold, and 
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that he had then transferred the papers 
and the flag to a new dhow, the one in 
overhauling which Captain Brownrigg 
was killed. It appeared to him that a 
gallant and friendly nation like France 
should not object to grant us the same 
powers for the purposes of police that 
were conceded to us by all the other 
civilized Powers, and, above all, by 
America, which was exceedingly jealous 
of her naval rights and privileges. At 
all events, we might hope that, if 
European vessels were excluded, the 
French Government would give us the 
right to search vessels which were noto- 
riously not French, not being commanded 
by men who spoke French, and having 
no right whatever to French papers, 
but which merely used the French flag 
for doubtful purposes, in order that our 
officers might be able to ascertain whe- 
ther they were really engaged in a bond 
Jide traffic or not. Until that was done, 
all our efforts there to suppress the 
Slave Trade would be frustrated by the 
prostitution and abuse of the French 
flag and papers. It was very unfortu- 
nate that French officers should, for a 
paltry sum of £10, give to all and 
sundry the right to carry the French 
flag, and call themselves French vessels. 
He was quite sure, if it was properly 
put to the distinguished officer now at 
the head of the French Navy by any 
English naval officer about to go out to 
take command of the Squadron on the 
South-East Coast of Africa, he would 
agree that the existing state of matters 
was no credit, either to the French Go- 
vernment or nation, that they should 
permit their flag to be prostituted for the 
purpose of enabling slavery to be carried 
on; and he was certain that neither the 
French Government nor the French 
people would desire that the Slave 
Trade should be protected by their flag. 
If the death of Captain Brownrigg con- 
duced to measures being taken which 
would put a final stop to the Slave 
Trade, that gallant officer would not 
have died in vain. He believed that the 
Sultan of Zanzibar was sincerely anxious 
to put down slavery ; but as long as the 
French flag was disgraced by sheltering 
those who carried on this detestable 
traffic it was impossible for him to put a 
stop to it. He trusted the House would 
hear from the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty that he had the 
case of Oaptain Brownrigg’s family 
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under consideration, because a braver, a 
more determined, and a more gallant 
officer never met a death more creditable 
to himself and to his country. He also 
trusted that the hon. Baronet who repre- 
sented the Foreign Office would be able 
to state that steps had been taken to 
convince the French Government that it 
was from no desire to lower the dignity 
of the French flag, or to affect the influ- 
ence of that country in those seas, that 
we asked them to concede to us for a 
limited time, and under limited condi- 
tions, a right of search which would for 
ever put an end to the Slave Trade on 
the South. East Coast of Africa. He 
begged, in conclusion, to move for Papers 
relating to the case. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That there be laid before the House, Copies 
of Papers relating to the murder of Captain C. 
Brownrigg, R.N., and to the relation between 
England and France in our operations for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade.” —( Admiral Sir 
John Hay.) 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was afraid that there was only too much 
truth in what had fallen from the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir John 
Hay) as to the state of things that existed 
on the East Coast of Africa. He said 
too much truth, because they must all 
regret that the flag of a great Power 
like France should be used for the pur- 
poses the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had described. Successive French 
Governments had certainly shown a 
great reluctance to submit to any restric- 
tion dealing with the subject under con- 
sideration. As long ago as the last 
century, and again at the Congress of 
Vienna, a marked reluctance was shown 
by France to submit to this regulation, 
to which most other countries had shown 
themselves willing to submit. The flag 
of France, in later times, had been very 
much used to cover the Slave Trade, as 
on the Brazilian Coast, as well as both 
on the West and East Coasts of Africa. 
It had, however, ceased to be so em- 
ployed in 1849-50, and in the latter year 
a communication was made to M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys that there was no record 
of any vessel improperly hoisting the 
French colours since the Convention of 
1845. In 1857, however, in consequence 
of the renewal of the practice formerly 
existing, remonstrances which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government addressed to that 
of France were founded on the proceed- 
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ings of French subjects both on the 
East and West Coasts of Africa. On 
the East Coast vessels were fitted out 
at Réunion forthe purpose, ostensibly, of 
securing free labourers for that Colony, 
but, in reality, to obtain slaves from the 
African Coast; on the West Coast the 
proceedings of the agents of a Company 
of Marseilles, who held a contract to 
supply the French West Indies with 
negro labour, resulted in very question- 
able proceedings as regarded Kroomen, 
Dahomeans, and others engaged; the 
action of French agents was held to be 
not only against the Treaty of Vienna, 
but also against the Slave Trade Con- 
vention with England of 1845, by which 
the contracting Powers engaged to con- 
tinue the prohibition for ever of all 
Slave Trade in the Colonies they pos- 
sessed, and to prevent their subjects 
from being engaged, directly or in- 
directly, in the traffic. In 1863 a new 
feature arose—namely, the employment 
by Soori Arabs, of the East Coast, of 
the French flag, to cover Slave Trade 
enterprizes, and to escape the search of 
our cruisers. Representations were made 
to the French Government in respect of 
the facilities with which these Arabs ob- 
tained French registry. In 1870 the 
flag of France became so much used in 
the Slave Trade on the East Coast that 
in 1871 the French Government, in re- 
py to further representations from Her 

ajesty’s Government, instructed their 
naval authorities to exercise the most 
active surveillance over dhows arriving 
at and leaving Nossi Beh and Mayotta, 
and to proceed against those transgress- 
ing, and fresh steps were taken with 
regard to the issue of registry. In 1872 
a request was made to France for the 
periodical communication of lists of all 
such dhows as had been furnished with 
the above-mentioned registry. In 1872, 
also, a further Correspondence took place 
with the French Government as to the 
extinction of the Slave Trade on the 
East Coast, and the French Government 
promised co-operation and assistance to 
effect the object aimed at. As a matter 
of fact, we seemed to have no regular 
Slave Trade Convention with France. 
The Joint Treaty of 1841 between Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia was signed by the French Pleni- 
potentiary, but never ratified by his Go- 
vernment, and the Convention of 1845 
came to an end in 1875, and hitherto had 
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not been renewed. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had stated the facts 
of the case with substantial accuracy ; 
and he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) could 
only hope that the representations that 
had been addressed to the Government 
of France would have the effect desired. 
No hon. Member could read the Papers 
which would be presented to the House 
without seeing that the officer, whose 
assassination they all deplored, was in 
every way worthy of the praise that 
had been bestowed upon him. Captain 
Brownrigg had done all in his power to 
put down the Slave Trade. The Papers 
asked for by the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral would immediately be fur- 
nished ; they would be included in the 
other Papers relating to the Slave Trade. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had listened 
with pleasure to the eloquent tribute 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had paid to the memory of Captain 
Brownrigg. That gallant officer had 
met with his death while exhibiting ex- 
ceptional personal bravery, and in cir- 
cumstances which had been described as 
an act of assassination—an expression 
which was, in his opinion, by no means 
too strong, and which he was glad to 
hear used by the hon. Baronet, because 
it stated the true character of the trans- 
action. But he could not help thinking 
that the Motion of his right hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) raised a 
much wider question than would at first 
sight appear from the terms of it. The 
House had heard it stated that the gal- 
lant officer in question, a post-captain of 
the British Navy, had been assassinated 
by the crew of a vessel sailing under the 
French flag. He could not help thinking 
that in former days such an event would 
not have been passed over so lightly as 
it had been at present. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
murder of Captain Brownrigg has been 
followed by the arrest of all the persons 
concerned. 

Mr. BENTINCK, continuing, said, 
that might be so; but he could not help 
thinking that in former. days such an 
event as they now deplored would not 
have been passed over by the Govern- 
ment of this country in the manner in 
which the hon. Baronet had dealt with 
it. The question involved more than the 
murder of Captain Brownrigg; it in- 
volved a gross insult to the British flag. 
The whole country would hear with deep 
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disgust the fact that a post-captain of 
the British Navy had been murdered in 
the execution of his duty by a crew sail- 
ing under the French flag, and yet that 
no remonstrance had been addressed to 
the French Government upon the sub- 
ject. It was impossible to imagine a 
more outrageous insult. The old feeling 
was that the flag of England was re- 
spected wherever it flew. What was the 
fact now? As gross an insult as had 
ever been recorded in the annals of his- 
tory had been offered to the British flag 
—an insult upon which in old times a 
strong expression of feeling would have 
been elicited from the English people— 
and yet no assurance had been given to 
the House by the hon. Baronet that an 
endeavour would be made to obtain some 
expression of regret from the French 
Government. He could not expect at 
that hour of the night, and in the pre- 
sent condition of the House, to elicit a 
very strong expression of opinion; but 
he would state his own strong conviction 
that, unless steps were taken to obtain 
some expression of regret from the 
French Government, this insult would 
remain a serious blot upon the honour 
of the British flag. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that he had 
not come down to the House provided 
with any documents, for he thought that 
there would have been no more than a 
general discussion upon the subject, and 
he was content to leave the question to 
be dealt with by his hon. Friend (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke); but anyone who had 
the honour of representing the Admi- 
ralty required no preparation in order to 
- speak on the meritsof Captain Brownrigg. 
The operations on the Zanzibar Coast 
consisted in the capture of dhows which 
were employed for carrying slaves, and 
in the re-capture and liberation of the 
slaves, who were afterwards conveyed to 
our missions and schools to be made fit 
to occupy the position of freemen. The 
capture of these dhows, with their crews 
and cargoes, required a great deal of 
skill and smartness; but it frequently 
happened that when they were taken 
they were found empty. When hotly 
pursued they were run ashore, the cap- 
tains thus securing their slaves, and, at 
the same time, destroying the evidence 
of their trade. To follow these captives 
into a country swarming with slave- 
holders required more than smartness 
and skill; it required great courage, 
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perseverance, and resolution. On look- 
ing at the Returns on the subject of 
the Slave Trade, he found that in 1876 
about 60 slaves had been captured ; 
in 1877 about 100; and in 1878 from 
120 to 160; and that about 30 dhows 
a-year had been taken. But when Cap- 
tain Brownrigg came into the service he 
threw new life into it, and made his men 
feel that their duty was not to capture 
prizes, but to rescue their fellow-crea- 
tures; and the result was that instead 
of capturing 80 or 90 slaves a-year he 
captured in the years 1880 and 1881 no 
less than 50 or 60 dhows, and from 500 
to 600 slaves. This was the more to 
Captain Brownrigg’s credit, because the 
Treasury paid much more sparingly for 
the re-capture of slaves than the taking 
of dhows. Therefore, instead of seeking 
his own advantage, Captain Brownrigg 
preferred that which brought him little 
gain, but which was a greater service to 
humanity, and gave the nation a greater 
return for what it spent on the most 
honourable of all its military enterprizes. 
Captain Brownrigg also showed consider- 
able diplomatic power, and very great 
power in dealing with men. He won the 
confidence and affection of the French 
Consul, and the confidence, also, of 
General Matthews, the Commander of 
the Forces of the Sultan, who had done 
so much to bring the murderers to jus- 
tice, and who was an ex-member of the 
glorious Service to which Captain Brown- 
rigg belonged. The feeling thus in- 
spired in these officers was communi- 
cated to the French Government. What- 
ever might be said as to the attitude of 
the French Government as regarded the 
search of vessels, it could not be asserted 
that they had shown any backwardness 
with respect to the assassination. Then, 
as regarded what had been termed by 
the hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) an insult to the British flag, 
that was a very serious charge to make 
without waiting for the Papers which 
had been promised to the House. So 
far from insulting the British flag, the 
first thing the French Government did 
was to declare that the vessel had no 
right to carry that flag. They made, 
not an apology, but that which preceded 
an apology—namely, a statement of facts 
that the vessel in question was in no 
sense a French vessel. But although 
the vessel had no right to carry the 
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did everything in their power to evince 
their sense of the enormous crime which 
had been committed. They at once sent 
to the coast a cruiser, which was now 
assisting our vessels in putting down 
this nefarious traffic. Here, as he had 
said, was a dhow sailing under false 
French colours which had assassinated 
a British officer, and the French Consul 
at once communicated to the surviving 
officers that the dhow was not a French 
vessel, and threw himself most actively 
into the pursuit of the murderers. From 
that time forward we had nothing to do 
with France; what we had to do with 
was the murderers. He could not ima- 
gine what the hon. Gentleman wanted 
to have done, as every one of the people 
who were guilty of the crime had, as far 
as was known, been arrested, with the 
exception of the principal, who was dying 
at the time of arrest, and those killed 
by Captain Brownrigg himself, tried, 
and sentenced to the very highest punish- 
ment the Sultan of Zanzibar, as a 
Mohammedan, could give—namely, im- 
prisonment for life. He could not ima- 
gine either what sort of reparation could 
be exacted more than had been done, 
for there was no one living from whom 
to exact it. Everyone who was concerned 
in the outrage was either in prison or in 
his grave. He put aside the question 
of the “‘old feeling” to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred. The feeling 
of the Navy was their hearty feeling for 
comrades in other Services, and that old 
feeling had been shown to the fullest 
extent by every French naval official, 
and also shown by every French civil 
official who had anything to do with this 
lamentable matter. Captain Brownrigg 
appeared from all accounts to have been 
a British naval officer of the highest 
character, and, what he valued no less, 
in his death that gallant officer showed 
how English seamen ought to die. He 
had been true to the traditions of that 
glorious Service of which, if he had lived, 
he must have been one of the brightest 
ornaments, and in the annals of which 
his memory must be a proud possession. 
He (Mr. Trevelyan) assured the hon. 
Gentleman opposite that those to whose 
hands the direction of that Service was 
for the time intrusted would not be 
ungrateful to the memory of Captain 
Brownrigg. 


[The subject then dropped. } 
Mr. Trevelyan 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Nine o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 15th February, 1882. 


MINUTES.]— Punic Bitts — Resolution in 
Committee—Ordered—First Reading—Banking 
Laws (Scotland) * [71]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Slate Mines (Gun- 
powder) * [68]; Industrial and Reformatory 
Schools (Loans) ([reland)* [69]; Bills of 
Exchange* [70]; Patents for Inventions * 

72). 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——- 9a —— 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH.—REPORT. 


[FIRST NIGHT. | 


Report of Address brought up, and 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘““That the said Address be read a second 
time.”’ 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
before the Address was adopted, he 
should like to ask a few questions with 
regard to one or two points in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech which had not been very 
much alluded to in the debate. It was 
stated in the Royal Speech that Her 
Majesty was in cordial harmony with 
all foreign Powers. What was the 
meaning of ‘‘ cordial harmony?” Was 
it their old friend ‘‘the European Con- 
cert”? inanew form? And might he ask 
how far that European Concert or cordial 
harmony had been used in carrying out 
those reforms in European and Asiatic 
Turkey which formed part of the ori- 
ginal programme of Her Majesty’s 
Government? In 1879 a Motion was 
made for an Address to the Crown, 
praying Her Majesty to secure the ful- 
filment of the Treaty of Berlin with 
respect to the laws in Turkey. Shortly 
after the meeting of Parliament the 
noble Lord the Member for Oalne (Lord 




















Edmond Fitzmaurice) was sent out to 
join the European Commission. Since 
that time reforms were elaborated by 
him with great ability in conjunction 
with the other European Commissioners ; 
but those reforms had remained a dead 
letter. Although assurances had been 
received from the Government that 
Turkey would be pressed to carry out 
these reforms, they were still unfulfilled. 
In fact, great danger was likely to occur 
to Europe through the non-fulfilment of 
the Treaty. The disturbance in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina might, no doubt, have 
been prevented if reforms had been 
carried out. What reforms were being 
carried out in Asia? Or what part had 
Her Majesty’s Government taken in 
pressing those reforms on the Turkish 
Government? He acknowledged that 
they must have considerable difficulties 
at present in doing so, inasmuch as Lord 
Dufferin was an Irish landlord; and it 
must be rather difficult as an Irish land- 
lord, and a Representative of the British 
Government, to ask the Turkish Go- 
vernment to carry out reforms in Asia 
and in Turkey which were certainly 
equally required in Ireland. The species 
of arbitrary rule which they deprecated 
in Turkey was being carried out in 
Ireland. In Armenia they heard of 
agrarian outrages, and Pashas being 
dismissed, and the Notables impri- 
soned; but Lord Dufferin would lay 
himself open to retort if he were to 
press these points on the attention of 
the Turkish Government while Ireland 
was in such a state of anarchy and dis- 
order. But there was one point on 
which European Concert was not actually 
required. There was the question of 
the reform of the Government of Cyprus, 
as to which Her Majesty’s Government 
was quite able to play asolo, In 1880 
his hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) brought forward a Mo- 
tion for an Address to the Crown pray- 
ing for an introduction of reforms in 
Cyprus, and of popular representation. 
Nearly two years had elapsed since then, 
and Her Majesty’s Government, with 
all their anxiety to introduce representa- 
tive reform in the East, had taken, as far 
as he knew, no step, at any rate they had 
not introduced reform of any kind in 
Cyprus ; and the Island remained under 
the despotism of the High Commis- 
sioner, as it was before Her Majesty’s 
Government came into Office. He would 
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not dwell any longer on that point, be- 
cause there was one question he thought 
of far greater importance, and that was 
the extraordinary conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to rela- 
tions with the Vatican. He had endea- 
voured by questions to elicit informa- 
tion from the Government on that sub- 
ject; but all that the Prime Minister 
told them was this—that not only had 
Lord Granville communicated with the 
Vatican, but that Mr. Errington and 
Lord O’ Hagan also had been desired by 
him to communicate with the Vatican 
on the subject. The House had a right 
to know why communications addressed 
on matters connected with the Vatican 
by Lord Granville were not on record at 
the Foreign Office. The late Govern- 
ment were reproached with secret under- 
standings; but those seeret understand- 
ings were recorded at the Foreign Office, 
so that by a breach of confidence they 
became public ; whereas Lord Granville 
kept his Papers in his own despatch 
box, and nothing was known at the 
Foreign Office on the subject. It was a 
deliberate attempt on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to conduct nego- 
tiations with the Vatican in an uncon- 
stitutional manner, and to keep these 
communications secret from Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman told the 
House last night that Mr. Errington 
was to act as a medium of communica- 
tion between the Vatican and the Foreign 
Office. What was that? Was Mr. 
Errington to be a kind of animated 
telephone to receive messages from the 
Foreign Office and from Cardinal Ja- 
cobini, and to transmit them as they were 
received by him? What was the differ- 
ence between information and negotia- 
tion? If the Foreign Office desired Mr. 
Errington to inform the Vatican that we 
required this, that, or the other, and 
that the Vatican in return should in- 
form Mr. Errington that this or that 
would be done or not done, was not that 
information exactly the same as nego- 
tiation? If not, what was the differ- 
ence? So far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he had no objection to a proper 
relation being established with the Vati- 
can. On the contrary, considering that 
the Pope was the head of a religion o 
fessed by a large number of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, he thought it most de- 
sirable that there should be a distinct 
understanding with him on matters of 


[First Night.] 
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common interest; but, at the same time, 
he maintained that the Government had 
no right to abstain from putting on 
record those communications which were 
being carried on, in order that Parlia- 
ment might have access to them if the 
majority wished to do so, or that a re- 
cord of them might be kept for future 
Governments whenever this Govern- 
ment retired. An answer made by 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs—which he thought was 
affirmed by the Prime Minister—was 
this—that they were not bound to place 
these Papers on record, inasmuch as Mr. 
Errington had no appointment from the 
Government, and received no salary. 
Well, with regard to salary, he would 
say this—there were other Members of 
the House who had had experience of 
serving the country without salary. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) was sent out to Constan- 
tinople and served without salary. The 
noble Lord the Member for Calne (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) served without 
salary. The Junior Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) served 
without salary. But that did not exempt 
them from Constitutional obligations. 
In fact, when the Junior Lord of the 
Treasury was appointed it was con- 
sidered necessary that he should go 
through the form of re-election. He 
had had the honour himself of serving 
on those melancholy conditions, and he 
had never found that that fact relieved 
him from his responsibilities and duties 
to Parliament; nor did it relieve the 
Secretary of State. If Mr. Errington 
were serving without salary, Lord 
Granville was not; and he main- 
tained that the Secretary of State 
was bound, in any communications he 
might make which affected the rela- 
tions of this country with any foreign 
Government or State—that he was con- 
stitutionally bound—to keep a record of 
those transactions in the archives of the 
Department over which he presided. 
With the permission of the House he 
would go into the history of the rela- 
tions of this country with the Vatican. 
Up to 1837 the relations of the English 
Government with the Vatican were 
carried on through the Hanoverian Mi- 
nisters. When the separation of Eng- 
land and Hanover took place it was 
found necessary to have some more for- 
mal method of communication. Ac- 
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nally attached to the Embassy at 
Florence, who were sent to Rome to 
carry on non-official communications 
with the Vatican. Mr. Aubyn, Mr. 
Petre, Lord Lyons, and Lord Ampthill 
were among those so appointed, and 
they so distinguished themselves in the 
non-official position which they held 
that they were afterwards selected for 
greater offices. In 1874 the late Go- 
vernment withdrew its non-official re- 
presentatives at Rome, and since then, 
no doubt, difficulties had arisen in con- 
sequence of there being no direct com- 
munication with the Papal See. There 
had been great difficulties,. especially 
since complications arose in Ireland, and 
Mr. Errington, with or without com- 
munication with the Foreign Office, pro- 
ceeded to Rome. The first result of his 
communications with Rome was that two 
secret Circulars were issued from the 
College of the Propaganda by Cardinal 
Jacobini. Mr. Errington then proceeded 
in some non-official way to communicate 
on other subjects with the Papal See. 
He wished to say a word with reference 
to the statement of the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India. The 
noble Lord had stated that no communi- 
cations had passed between the India 
Office and the Roman See with refer- 
ence to the Archbishop of Goa and the 
Roman Catholics in British India. 
Everything the noble Lord might say 
was correct beyond the smallest doubt ; 
but while he was right in saying that no 
communications had taken place, yet 
there was no doubt the Holy See did 
know the wishes of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in this matter. He said that, 
because the first information that he re- 
ceived on the question of Goa came from 
persons who received it from the Vatican 
itself. Mr. Errington had then been 
some time in consultation or in com- 
munication, or on terms of information 
—he would use whatever phrase was 
most acceptable to the Government— 
with the Roman See. When Mr. 
Errington had been some time in rela- 
tion with Cardinal Jacobini, the latter 
insisted that any future relations be- 
tween himself and Mr. Errington, or any 
emissary of the English Government, 
should be conducted in a more official 
manner. It was perfectly well known 
that the Vatican at the present moment 
wished to establish diplomatic relations 
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with different countries; and so much 
did it wish to do so with this country, 
that within the lost few weeks a pam- 
phlet had been published by Mon- 
signor Capel, who was officially at- 
tached as domestic Prelate to the 
Roman See, advocating the establish- 
ment of direct diplomatic relations be- 
tween this country and the Vatican. 
Cardinal Jacobini wrote to Mr. Erring- 
ton in September last, and, after some 
communications between Mr. Errington 
and Lord Granville, the latter invited 
Mr. Errington to his house at Walmer. 
There Mr. Errington was informed of 
the great difficulties that existed in 
establishing those direct diplomatic re- 
lations; and Lord Granville intimated 
that considerable prejudice might be 
created with the Dissenting supporters 
of the Government if direct relations 
with the Roman See were established. 
Mr. Errington communicated this to 
Cardinal Jacobini, who wrote to Mr. 
Errington in September, saying the Vati- 
can was willing to receive him as the 
recommended agent of the British Go- 
vernment. Then Lord Granville twice 
gave Mr. Errington a letter recommend- 
ing him in that capacity to the Holy 
See. The hon. Member seemed a kind 
of Reuter recommended to the Papal 
See. It was not denied by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
that a letter was written. If a letter 
were written, by what right did the 
Secretary of State write a letter which 
was not placed on record at the Foreign 
Office ? [Me GuapstonE: Hear, hear! | 
It would be better if the right hon. 
Gentleman, instead of interrupting, 
would wait until he had finished. No 
doubt, Lord Granville was entitled to 
write private letters to Her Majesty’s 
diplomatic agents abroad. But when 
those letters related to public affairs 
and did not merely contain some private 
details, then the noble Lord did some- 
thing unconstitutional in keeping them 
private. The noble Lord was the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
represented Her Majesty’s Government, 
and he had no right to enter into any 
communications with foreign countries 
unless some record was kept of those 
communications in the Foreign Office. 
He would, therefore, ask whether that 
letter did exist, or whether it was on 
record at the Foreign Office? But, in 
any case, he maintained that Mr. Erring- 





ton’s mission had a much more formal 
character than Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment chose to admit. He wanted the 
Under Secretary of State to answer the 
question whether or not Mr. Errington’s 
expenses were being paid by the Go- 
vernment ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE indicated 
his dissent from the statement. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he supposed they were. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister inter- 
rupted him when he did not want him. 
Why should not the Under Secretary 
interrupt when he did want him ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I shall 
be very glad to interrupt the hon. 
Gentleman if he so desires. I shook 
my head when he made the statement, 
and I thought that sufficient. I stated 
the other day that no remuneration 
whatever was given to Mr. Errington. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that his question was whether Mr. 
Errington’s expenses were paid, and not 
whether he received remuneration. It 
was because his expenses were paid 
either out of public funds or out of 
Secret Service money that Mr. Errington 
was now remaining at Rome instead of 
serving the constituency of Longford. 
which he represented in that House. 
He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) would 
like to know why Mr. Errington was 
specially chosen for this service? He 
had not the slightest feeling against the 
hon. Member, whom he considered a 
very able and discreet man. But Pope 
Pius [X.—and several persons informed 
him of it—considered it unfortunate that 
a Roman Catholic should be appointed 
to communicate with the Holy See, 
because even he found very great diffi- 
culty in communicating with a person 
who was a member of his own flock. 
In consequence of that, Mr. Petre, a 
Roman Catholic, was superseded, in 
1852, by Lord Lyons, Lord Russell 
thinking that a Roman Catholic ought 
no longer to represent the British Go- 
vernment at Rome. He supposed Mr. 
Errington had been chosen for this duty 
because he was a Liberal, who, as stated 
in Dod— 


“On his first election was in favour of the 
system called Home Rule for Ireland; but, in 
1881, withdrew his adherence from the Home 
Rule Party, ‘in the interests of the tenants,’ 
and was in favour of denominational education, 
whether for Primary Schools or Universities.” 


[First Night.] 
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He should like to know what communi- 
cation Mr. Errington had had with the 
Pope about the state of Ireland? There 
was no doubt that the two Circulars he 
had mentioned were issued to the Irish 
Bishops in consequence of Mr. Erring- 
ton’s visit, and there was no doubt the 
Vatican was desirous of obtaining dis- 
tinct and regular diplomatic relations 
with this country. He, for one, would 
welcome any such arrangement, as he 
believed it would prove advantageous 
to this country as well as to the Vatican. 
What was the object of Mr. Errington’s 
mission? Was it in consequence of the 
visit of the King of Italy to the Emperor 
of Austria? Was it a repetition of the 
policy of ‘‘ Hands off, Austria,” and a 
warning to the Italian Government that 
they must take care what they were 
about in dealing with any Government 
which was under the ban of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Prime Minister? It could not 
™ to negotiate a Commercial Treaty, 
because the Pope had, unfortunately for 
himself, had no commerce to negotiate 
about. But how were the Government 
going to deal with Mr. Errington ? Was 
he to remain at Rome as a ‘“‘ medium of 
communication”’ between these countries 
and the Vatican? Was he to be recalled, 
or was the Government going to estab- 
lish any more permanent officer? In 
1848, communication with the Vatican 
being then considered desirable, an Act 
was passed for the purpose of autho- 
rizing the Government to hold diplo- 
matic relations with the Pope, there 
then being some doubt as to the right 
of the Government to do so. The Bill 
was introduced by Lord Lansdowne, and 
contained a clause to the effect that the 
Government were entitled to hold diplo- 
matic relations with the Court of Rome; 
but this clause was subsequently altered 
to holding relations with ‘‘ the Sovereign 
of the Roman States.” Then a clause 
was afterwards inserted, called ‘‘ The 
Eglintoun Clause,” prohibiting any Pre- 
late, or other ecclesiastical officer of the 
Roman Court, from being received as 
an Envoy at the Court of Her Ma- 
jesty. Sir Henry Bulwer was sent to 
Rome in 1852 to discuss with the Pope 
the question of carrying on diplomatic 
relations under then existing circum- 
stances; but the Pope, Pius IX., dis- 
missed the whole question, and Sir 
Henry Bulwer failed in his mission, 
because the Pope resented the sugges- 
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tion that his temporal power had alone 
been recognized, and also the limitation 
of his power to send a Nuncio or other 
ecclesiastical Envoy to this country. But 
there was no reason why Her Majesty’s 
Government should not have a resident 
official at Rome to act as a medium of 
communication between the two Govern- 
ments. That, he maintained, would be 
perfectly legitimate; and therefore he 
proposed to the Government that they 
should begin by placing on record any 
communications that had taken place 
between this country and the Papal See, 
confirming Mr. Errington in a quasi- 
public capacity, with the same restric- 
tions as those imposed on Lord Lyons, 
or that they should propose an Act of 
Parliament, by which regular diplomatic 
relations should be carried on with the 
Vatican. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
object of my remarks is not so much to 
criticize particular details of the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, or to seek 
to obtain a Party triumph by pointing 
out their grave and disastrous mistakes, 
as to endeavour to place before this 
House and the country the main cause 
and origin to which all their errors and 
misfortunes are to be traced. And, Sir, 
it is my hope—I say it with all humility 
—that the Ministry may be induced to 
do that which alone can save their credit 
and preserve the great interests of their 
country in Europe and in the East— 
reverse their fatal policy, and recur to 
that followed by the great statesmen of 
the past. The Ministry have repeatedly 
confessed that their chief aim has been 
to reverse the policy of their Predeces- 
sors. This is the keystone of their uni- 
versal failure. I will show, in slight 
detail, the principal features in which 
they have so reversed the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. That illustrious statesman 
came home from Berlin, not only with a 
great Treaty which was in itself a settle- 
ment of European disputes and a gua- 
rantee for the peace of nations, but he 
brought with him a stable and valuable 
alliance. The cordial understanding 
which Lord Beaconsfield established 
with the great German Powers was at 
once a guarantee for the permanence of 
the Treaty, a bulwark of the peace of 
Europe, and a security for the interests 
of Britain. It was, indeed, a splendid 
and impregnable alliance; and it is 
worthy of especial note that while the 
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late Government obtained this alliance ' 
and dissolved the Kaiserbund, yet, at 
the same time, they maintained the most | 
friendly and most intimate relations 
with France. You, on the other hand, 
at once, without provocation and with a 
self-destructive wantonness unequalled 
in history, insulted one of those valuable | 
Allies and alienated the other. The | 
affronts addressed to Austria by the | 
Prime Minister have not been forgotten, | 
nor are their injurious results yet ex- | 
hausted. A long course of diplomatic | 
mistakes and hardly disguised hostility | 
during your Berlin Conference, during 
the time of the Demonstration, during 
your Greek negotiations, and of late with | 
regard to Egyptian affairs, have com- 
pleted the effect of the reckless invective | 
of Mid Lothian. Now it has culminated | 
in the open and public patronage afforded 
by Germany to the Turk, whom you have 
despised and persecuted into enmity. I 
dare say the hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) will meet my assertion with 
some general statement that the rela- 
tions between our Government and the 
German Powers are most friendly. Sir, 
this is notoriously not the fact; it is a 
matter of common knowledge that the 
whole Press of Germany and Austria 
are loud in their condemnation of the 
policy of the present British Cabinet. 
And it must be remembered that in Ger- 
many, at least, the relations between the 
Press and the Imperial Chancellerie are 
of the most intimate character. It was 
quite the reverse during and before the 
last General Election with regard to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration. The 
warmest admiration was then expressed 
by every German and Austrian news- 
paper for the late Government. And 
why? Because they, and all Europe, 
felt that it was the peace of Europe, no 
less than the safety of British interests 
which Lord Beaconsfield had at heart ; 
whereas they knew that you would—as, 
indeed, you have done—give the rein to 
the disturbing elements in Europe—Rus- 
sian aggression and Panslavist incen- 
diarism, and to French ambition as well. 
[Sir Cartes W. Ditke dissented. ]} 
Vell, Sir, I have the proofs in my hand. 
The Times Correspondent in Berlin—and 
this is from a friendly critic—writes— 


“ One thing is certain, and must be regretted 
—namely, the deepening dislike and distrust 
of the British Premier which is being displayed 
throughout all Germany.” 
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The National Zeitung, the chief Liberal 
organ of Germany, says— 


‘“ A European Concert with such aims as these 
never existed. Mr. Gladstone will be left to 
march alone;”’ 


‘and, Sir, the time so predicted has 


arrived. The Government are marching 
alone. At present, however, their move- 
ment is that of the crab, sideways and 
backwards, in their efforts to escape 
from the hopeless complications in which 


| they are involved. Zhe Cologne Gazette 


is very uncomplimentary— 


“ Mr. Gladstone is no trust-engendering man. 
The actions of a fanatic can be as little foreseen 
as those of a maniac, and Mr. Gladstone is a 
fanatic. He pursues fanatical mystic courses.” 


The Austrian papers I need not quote 
from; but their tone is even more trench- 
ant and hostile. Even the Premier’s 
particular friends, the Russians, thus 
spoke of his Concert and his Demonstra- 
tion. Zhe Golos said—“ It is impossible 
to regard the cession of Dulcigno as 
a brilliant result.” Zhe Novosti said 
more— 

‘‘Mr. Gladstone in the East has suffered ® 
severe check. Even his warmest adherent’ 
candidly admit that he has made a faux pas.” 


And, to conclude, the unkindest cut of 
all, Za République Frangaise, the organ 
of M. Gambetta himself, declared ‘‘ that 
the English policy has caused deplorable 
weakness.”” The other French papers 
spoke far more strongly. These extracts 
will be amply sufficient. The estimate 
in which the great German Chancellor 
and the Ministers of Austria hold the 
British Cabinet is well known, and not 
flattering. They are not at great pains 
to conceal their contempt. Let me now 
refer in some detail to other affairs. The 
Ministry congratulate themselves on 
their policy with regard to Greece. They 
trust that their monstrous blundering 
throughout the Greek negotiations will 
escape the knowledge of the country. 
But what are the facts? The inflam- 
matory advice to mobilize the Greek 
Army and to persist in demands which 
all the other Powers, and notably the 
Foreign Ministers of France, condemned 
as excessive, cost Greece £7,000,000 and 
a wasteful mobilization of 70,000 men. 
In May, 1881, the British Ministry forced 
Greece to accept three-fifths of what 
they had previously promised her, and 
what, but for them, she might have had 
seven months before without any expense 
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or trouble. Unfortunately for their little 
peean of self-praise, the news has just 
arrived of the fall of the Greek Ministry 
on account of this very “‘ triumph,” and 
of the painfully cold and disloyal re- 
ception of the King. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles W. Dilke) still talks 
about the ‘Concert of Europe.” The 
“Concert of Europe!’’ What a very 
poor joke even for the Under Secre- 
tary? How does Italy feel towards 
France for her annexation of Tunis, 
and her menace to Egypt? How does 
Turkey feel towards France for the 
same reason? How did Germany feel 
towards France when she saw M. Gam- 
betta—whose lead the hon. Gentleman 
so docilely follows—leading England 
blindfold into an intervention in Egypt, 
which Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
even Russia protested against? What 
did German statesmen and German 
opinion think of M. Gambetta’s hardly 
concealed preparations for war, of the 
appointment of M. Chaudordy, and the 
despatch of Madame Adam to St. Peters- 
burg? How does Austria feel towards 
Russia and the Pansclavist firebrands 
who are stirring up rebellion in her ter- 
ritory? And how does Russia feel 
towards Austria and Germany? Let 
Skobeleff, whose warlike speech has 
aroused general apprehensions, reply. 
How shall we in England feel towards 
Russia in a short time, when, having, 
thanks to the infatuation of our Ministry, 
completed the preparations and quietly 
sapped up to the gates of India, she 
makes her final attack upon Hindostan ? 
‘The Concert of Europe ”’ is the merest 
sham. ‘‘ The Discord of Europe ”’ would 
better describe the present state of 
things, especially the fruits of the Prime 
Minister’s policy. Who now believes in 
this ‘‘Concert?”’ It was an ingenious 
invention of the Prime Minister to tickle 
the fancy of the public, and to take the 
place in their imagination of the real 
and valuable alliance with the Ger- 
man Powers which he had destroyed. 
The only possible basis for common 
action among States is community of 
interest, and on this practical basis 
Lord Beaconsfield’s arrangements were 
grounded. It is most unfortunate that 
the whole policy of Her Majesty’s 
sane Government in the East should 
e based upon the friendship and sup- 
ort of one man. I refer, of course, to 

. Gambetta. The relations between 
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that statesman and the Under Secretary 
of State are well known, and they have 
coloured and led the whole policy of 
England in an injurious direction. It 
would have been far worse had M. 
Gambetta remained in power to lead 
the British Ministry into further difficul- 
ties, perhaps into a war with Germany. 
The folly of such a dependence is shown 
by the total collapse of pultey on the fall 
of M. Gambetta. I will bring a re- 
markable parallel before the public. In 
1880 the Anti-Turkish prejudices of the 
Prime Minister were on the point of 
bringing about a European war. His 
hatred of the Mussulmans was carefully 
instigated from St. Petersburg, and 
a gi by the ambition of M. Gam- 

etta, who made and unmade French 
Ministers from behind the curtains of the 
Palais Bourbon. Had a single shot been 
fired before Dulcigno or Smyrna, the 
antagonistic ambitions and the elaborate 
armaments of the Great Powers would 
have fanned the flame into’a terrible 
conflagration. If this is disputed, read 
what M.de Freycinet and M. St. Hilaire, 
both eminent French statesmen, said of 
the crisis— 

“The Greek Government perseveres in its 
erroneous interpretations. Europe has no right 
to dispose of Epirus, Crete, or Thessaly. Greece 
has not right on her side, and the aggression she 
meditates is a trespass on the right of nations. 
A war would not be confined to these countries 
in the present position of the Balkan Peninsula. 
There is no doubt that the conflagration of 
1877 would be re-lighted now with an irresistible 
intensity.”’ 

The blundering attempt of the Prime 
Minister at coercing Turkey had driven 
England into a eué de sac, from which 
she was only rescued without either war 
or a most humiliating retreat, by the 
intervention of the German Chancellor. 
Prince Bismarck, acting with Austria, 
persuaded the Porte to transfer the Dul- 
cignotes, even by force, to a Prince they 
detested. In return, the Sultan was 
promised the abandonment of the Demon- 
stration then and there, and its non- 
repetition in the future. As it was, the 
affair aroused the ridicule of the whole 
world—an asbestos gelés which was 
quite Homeric. The course of events at 
that time in France was almost precisely 
what it has been within the past three 
months. M. de Freycinet’s Cabinet suc- 
cumbed in September, 1880, just as M. 
Jules Ferry’s melted away in November, 
1881, without any open reason for its 
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fall. It had not been defeated in the 
Chambers; but the real cause was well 
known. The great wire-puller of France 
thought that his time was coming. He 
saw, in the influence he possessed over 
the Under Secretary of State, and in 
the pliability of the British Premier, the 
means of effecting such combinations as 
would enable him to involve England in 
a policy first anti-Turkish and then anti- 
German. Russia, like M. Gambetta, was 
bent upon inducing Mr. Gladstone to set 
the spark to the mass of inflammable 
material she had so carefully prepared 
throughout the Balkan Peninsula. The 
influence of the Czar in this whole busi- 
ness of the Demonstration is easily recog - 
nized. ‘Ihe principal instrument and 
henchman of Russia had to be re- 
warded, and, of course, Mr. Gladstone 
was only too ready to have a hand 
in that ‘‘civilizing mission” and that 
“knightly crusade.” M. Gambetta be- 
gan his 1880 campaign at Cherbourg 
in his celebrated speech, which was at 
once interpreted by Europe as the open- 
ing of a politique de combat. His motives 
were set forth in a Berlin paper of that 
date— Berliner Tagblatt, September 23— 


‘* Mr. Gladstone is quite determined to be- 
come the patron of all the Balkan populations 
without minding the opposition of the other 
Powers. M. Gambetta gives his full assent 
thereto, hoping that it will afford him an oppor- 
tunity for creating a conflict between England 
and the Austro-German Allies.”’ 


The whole of the German Press was 
instantly on the gui vive as to French 
aims. M.de Freycinet—then, as now, 
in favour of a peaceful policy—replied 
to M. Gambetta in a very powerful 
speech, at Montauban, which the “ Dic- 
tator of Tours” met by upsetting M. 
de Freycinet. All France, and, indeed, 
all Europe, then expected M.Gambetta’s 
immediate accession to Office. The Count 
de St. Vallier at once resigned his post 
at Berlin, determined not to be made 
the direct or indirect or putative instru- 
ment of M. Gambetta’s guerre de re- 
vanche. Knowing the German people 
and the German Army, he felt the war 
must be certain ruin for France. Gene- 
ral alarm prevailed. M. Grévy, the 
President of the French Republic, 
whose influence, quiet and unobtrusive 
though it is, has counted for much more 
during these troublous years than super- 
ficial observers imagine—M.Grévy saved 
England from complicity in a fatal policy 
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and Europe from war. He refused to 
send for M. Gambetta. M. Jules Ferry 
was given the seals, and M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire was made Foreign Minister. 
That statesman, brought up in the old 
school of diplomacy, under and with M. 
Thiers, saw the danger. He resolutely 
held aloof from the tempting offers of 
Russia, and from your crusade. The 
French Fleet had orders not to join in 
any forcible action ; the French Govern- 
ment refused point blank to have a 
share in the Premier’s piratical pro- 
posals to seize Smyrna; and the nice 
little plots of Russian Panslavists, Eng- 
lish Turcophobes, and French Chau- 
vinists collapsed. The hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), to this day, has 
not forgiven M. St. Hilaire; and he 
never loses a chance of making some 
uncomplimentary assertion with refer- 
ence to the prudent statesman who, in 
the autumn of 1880, thwarted the am- 
bitious plans he had laid together with 
M. Gambetta. Let the five facts be 
noted. (1.) The arrangements between 
Downing Street—and especially the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) — 
and M. Gambetta. (2.) The attack on 
Turkey, which was the starting point 
for the whole scheme of an anti-German 
European combination. (3.) The over- 
throw of the existing French Ministry, 
in order to pave the way in France for 
M. Gambetta’s control. (4.) The alarm 
and resistance—successful in the end— 
in Germany to the plot. (5.) The fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) was, in 1880, 
sent in hot haste to Berlin and Con- 
stantinople to extricate the British Cabi- 
net from their untenable position, when 
Turkey refused to be coerced and the 
other Powers declined to join Mr. Glad- 
stone in the application of force: It 
has been denied that he was sent last 
month for a similar purpose; but there 
was a remarkable coincidence in his visit 
to Berlin. It may be true that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not sent nor had 
any formal or official mission ; but it is 
none the less true that he did have those 
indirect, unofficial, and private commu- 
nications which are now the favourite 
methods of diplomacy with the present 
Government, Now let us pass on 13 
months. Another opportunity arrives 
for the great French Tribune. France 
has been allowed to overrun and con- 
quer Tunis. She has acquired a fertile 
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district and a commanding port in the 
Mediterranean, as near the Suez Canal 
as our arsenal of Malta is. In this pro- 
cess the British Cabinet have been half 
dupes, half accomplices. Led on by the 
bait of a Commercial Treaty, which per- 
petually, like a will-o’-the-wisp, has 
eluded their grasp under the clever 
manipulation of the Frenchman, the 
British Ministry assented, step by step, to 
the steadily-increasing aggression upon 
Tunis. Then, when the veil was cast 
off, and that country absorbed by France 
without their having got the guid pro quo 
of the Commercial Treaty, our Cabinet 
felt compelled, in sheer desperation, to 
assent to M. Gambetta’s pressing de- 
sires as to Egypt. Once more, in Paris, 
a stop-gap Ministry is overturned with- 
out defeat. Poor M. Ferry, who had 
done almost all that M. Gambetta had 
bid him, is ruthlessly put on one side, 
and the great man himself at last steps 
boldly into the arena. Precisely the 
same results ensue as in September, 
1880. Instantly the Count de St. Val- 
lier resigns, a general alarm is raised in 
Germany, and the most vigilant atten- 
tion is given to every movement of 
the French Prime Minister. The same 
course is followed as in 1880. The 
Prime Minister’s anti-Turkish preju- 
dices are worked upon, and he is in- 
duced to send a most unfortunate and 
most damaging despatch to the Khedive 
in conjunction with France, and against 
the better judgment of his own Foreign 
Minister. This Note was a threat to the 
Khedive, to the National Party, and to 
the Egyptian Army. It was equally an 
insult to the Porte, and an outrage on 
International Law. The Sultan is Sove- 
reign of Egypt, and has been so recog- 
nized by a dozen Treaties. By his Fir- 
mans, the Khedives are made and un- 
made. For England and France to send 
a guarantee to the Khedive without the 
assent of, and even without consulting, 
the Porte, was an insult which was 
promptly resented. A protest was de- 
spatched from Constantinople to Paris 
and London, worded with dignity, and 
even with severity. ‘‘There is an im- 
perious necessity for us to receive expla- 
nations as to the Note,” &c., &c., &e. 
Very surprising language, no doubt, for 
the Prime Minister, and not a little un- 
pleasant for him to have to swallow 
after his repeated assertions “that the 
Porte will yield to pressure as it has 
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always yielded!” Neither the Egyp- 
tians nor the Turks have been in the 
least terrified by this threat of interven- 
tion into which M. Gambetta has unfor- 
tunately dragged us. Turkey, driven 
from her long alliance with, and confi- 
dence in, England, driven only by the 
outrageous injustice and persecution to 
which she has been subjected by Mr. 
Gladstone for the past five years, has 
found powerful protectors, who appre- 
ciate the innate vitality of her noble 
people and the splendid fighting quali- 
ties of her valiant Army. Once again 
the British Ministry finds itself in a cul 
de sac. But this time it cannot escape 
without public ignominy. A year has 
effected a great change in the estimate 
formed by foreign Governments of the 
political capacity of the British Cabinet. 
The doubts and ridicule which the 
‘Concert of Europe” and the Naval 
Demonstration aroused have been 
turned into something very like open 
contempt. Besides this feeling the posi- 
tion of the great Chancellor has been 
made, quite as much by the blunders of 
the Premier as by his own astuteness, 
more powerful than ever. The invasion 
of Tunis has effectually severed Italy 
from the combination planned by the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1880. The 
bitterest animosity prevails between 
Rome and Paris, and the Italian Go- 
vernment have thrown in their alliance 
heartily with the German Powers. 
Turkey, once our faithful ally, has been 
forced into the same camp. Even the 
new Ozar is now more under the influ- 
ence of Berlin than he is of the British 
Cabinet. The Russians are quite will- 
ing to cajole, but not to trust the British 
Premier. So there is no loophole for 
escape from the dilemma. They threat- 
ened armed intervention in case of the 
fall of Cherif Pasha. Cherif Pasha has 
been forced to resign, but there is no in- 
tervention. The protest of the Porte 
has been publicly backed up by four 
Great Powers, whohave formally stated 
that they will suffer no interference with 
the status quo in Egypt, as regulated by 
Imperial Firmans—the exact claim made 
by the Sultan in his protest—and that 
no alteration in the relations of the Porte 
to Egypt can be made save by the assent 
of all the Powers in conjunction with 
the Sovereign—that is, the Sultan. It is 
a painful position for the British Cabi- 
net. The Anglo-French Note is defied 
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by the Porte, and rejected by the other 
Powers. This is an application of ‘‘ the 
Concert of Europe” to its author with a 
vengeance. The engineer is most beau- 
tifully hoist with his own petard. In 
his distress the Prime Minister has tried 
the same remedy a second time. But 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
was a little too late. The Joint Note 
of four to Constantinople had already 
floored the Joint Note of two to the 
Khedive. The rebuff is published to 
the world; the humiliation must be en- 
dured. Fortunately, the good sense of 
the French Chamber has provided the 
Government with an undeserved means 
of escape from the danger. M. Gam- 
betta, the fons et origo mali, with more 
than Gallic swiftness, has fallen from 
the Office he so long and so laboriously 
prepared for, and our Government are 
comparatively free. But, Sir, the an- 
swer of the Government to these criti- 
cisms will probably be, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman has already tried to prove, that 
they have only followed the precedent of 
their Predecessors. This is not the case. 
The Joint Control established by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government in Egypt was 
not a political one; it was purely finan- 
cial. It was most wise and most bene- 
ficial. You have gone far beyond this, 
not only in kind, but in degree. Your 
Note of January 10 was not only a direct 
interference in the political affairs of 
Egypt, but it was done without consult- 
ing the Sultan, who is the Sovereign of 
Egypt, and without referring even to the 
other Powers. I quite agree that it is 
most undesirable to put Egypt under 
your Concert of Europe, for that would 
make her neutral in case of war, and 
deprive you of her main use to England 
—as an avenue of communication with 
India and the East. I defy the hon. Gen- 
tleman to show any precedent for such 
a Note as you have sent, guaranteeing 
the Khedive his Throne, and threaten- 
ing alike the Porte and the National 
and Military Parties in Egypt. Every 
step taken by Lord Salisbury was taken 
with the full knowledge and assent of 
the Porte. Yours are taken under 
directly opposite conditions. I will 
quote a few extracts from your Note of 
January 10 to Sir Edward Malet— 


** You are to inform the Khedive and his Go- 
vernment of the determination of France and 
England to afford them support against their 
difficulties of various kinds. The two Powers 
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are entirely agreed upon this subject, and the 
meeting of | the Chamber of Notables has given 
them the opportunity for a further exchange of 
views. You will declare to the Khedive that 
the English and French Governments consider 
the maintenance of His Highness on the Throne 
as alone able to guarantee the good order and 
— of Egypt for the present and the 
uture.” 


There are other expressions equally 
forcible. Yet all this was written with- 
out any consultation with the Khedive’s 
Sovereign. If this is not so, why did 
the Porte protest in such vigorous lan- 
guage—such imperious language? If 
the Powers assent to your course, and 
the Note of four to Constantinople 
meant, as you may try to prove, the 
same thing as the Note of two to the 
Khedive, why did not all the Powers 
join in your Note to the Khedive, and 
why did you not join in the Note of four 
to the Porte? No, Sir; it is perfectly 
well known that the Note of four was in 
reply, and in defiance, to your most ill- 
advised Note to the Sultan’s Vassal, 
and that it was meant to strengthen the 
Porte in its protest against your threat- 
ened intervention, the troops for which 
had been got ready in France, if not in 
England. You have affronted and at- 
tacked every interest, and you have in- 
timidated none. Withdraw at once 
from the position, and you may yet re- 
store your shaken credit, and, what is of 
infinitely more importance, you may re- 
store the power and influence of Eng- 
land in the East, and her ascendancy in 
Egypt. The priceless value of Egypt to 
this country is recognized by all parties. 
My object in this lengthened criticism is 
not merely to point out the cardinal 
blunders of the Government, but to 
urge upon them the remedy, and the 
only remedy. There are only two ways 
in which our ascendancy in Egypt can 
be secured. The one is by single- 
handed conquest from the Turks, which 
no one wishes to undertake, and which 
we could not now effect if we would. 
The other is by a frank, and cordial, 
and real friendship with Turkey, whom 
you have despised, hectored, and perse- 
cuted. You cannot make a greater mis- 
take in policy than to under-rate, as you 
do, the strength and vitality of the Otto- 
man people, and the value of the Turkish 
alliance. It is the greatest of popular 
errors to picture the Turk as an effete 
or an exhausted race. It has only been 
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vital energy of the Ottomans that have 
enabled them to bear up so long against 
enormous odds. In the late war they 
would have defeated all their foes— 
Russians, Servians, Montenegrins, Bul- 
garians, and Greeks as well—had they 
possessed a General-in-Chief of mode- 
rate ability. The Sultan can still put 
in the field 400,000 men of the finest 
physique in the world, ready and eager 
to die for their country and their 
faith; and if well led they are more 
than a match for an equal number of 
any other European Army. With English 
generals they would be simply invin- 
cible. Unhappily for us they have been 
driven to seek leadership from Germany. 
We shall feel their need when Russia 
forces the great struggle upon us—per- 
haps at a moment when our Armies are 
occupied in the Transvaal, or paralyzed 
in Ireland. With the aid of the Turkish 
Armies England could hold Egypt against 
the world. Without them she is help- 
less; against them she could not hold or 
control Egypt for an hour. The Sultan 
and his people clung to the English 
alliance so long as they could ; but they 
saw the British Government plotting 
against them in every corner, and forcing 
upon them the sacrifice of territory to 
every bandit little race that could issue 
a@ pronunciamiento and call itself ‘a 
rising nationality.” But it must be a 
real and not a pretended friendship. 
Revert to the ar of Pitt and Pal- 
merston, to what was your own policy 
till you were seduced by the exaggerated 
ravings of a partizan Press, theingenious 
whisperings of the O. K’s and Maccoll’s, 
and the desire to make capital against 
an envied and successful rival. If you 
are just with the Turks you can do as 
you like with Egypt, you can regenerate 
the whole of the Ottoman Empire by 
eaceful and regular administrative re- 
orms, you can immensely strengthen 
your tottering position in the East, and 
obtain for England a magnificent and a 
most needed ally in the great struggle 
for your Indian Possessions which recent 
events in Central Asia show is now close 
at hand. Ministers, and especially the 
Home Secretary, still find it convenient 
to denounce Turkey as a “ Decaying 
Despotism.”” A Decaying Despotism ! 
When I contemplate the spectacle of the 
Czar of Russia, the favourite Potentate 
and the favourite Power of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), shutting 
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himself up in — casements against 
the vengeance of his oppressed sub- 
jects, or flying from one city to 
the other with every foot of the rail- 
way and the road guarded by armed 
men; not able to meet his brother 
of Germany save on the sea and sur- 
rounded by iron-clads; when I see the 
unhappy Irish Secretary passing from 
the landing-stage at Dublin to the Castle 
sagpere7 by armed Constabulary, if not 

y soldiers; when I see the Prime 
Minister himself guarded in the midst 
of free England by extra police; when 
I know that the reviled and scorned 
Sultan of this ‘‘ Decaying Despotism” 
can drive and walk about his capital un- 
guarded and with safety, I am tempted 
to wonder if a ‘‘ Decaying Depotism ” 
is, after all, a desperately bad Govern- 
ment. This intrigue with France has 
caused England the greatest injury. It 
has cost her the alliance of Austria 
and Germany, valuable and serviceable 
as such an alliance is, and has given 
her nothing in return. For the very 
man whose action was the keystone of 
the whole business has himself, in three 
short months, fallen from power, and left 
the guidance of the changing and shift- 
less Republic of France to other hands 
that will not follow his dangerous paths. 
An alliance with a State which has had 
its 20 Ministries within 10 years, and is 
steadily going down the road of corrup- 
tion, cannot be reliable or advantageous. 
It has brought you twice to the brink of 
a great European struggle, in which you 
would have been on the wroug and the 
losing side. It has left you stranded 
and isolated in Europe, without a single 
ally, without even one of those “ friends”’ 
to whom even the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster attaches some im- 
portance. It has now brought you, in 
this miserable Egyptian imbroglio, to 
@ position where you cannot advance 
without incurring certain war, and from 
which you cannot retreat without the 
most painful and disastrous humiliation 
before Europe. And now, Sir, with 
regard to Central Asia and Afghanistan, 
Her Gracious Majesty is made to speak 
of “the restoration of peace beyond the 
North-Western Frontier, together with 
continued tranquillity, and plentiful 
seasons.” The weather plays a large 

art in the present Speech, and with 
justice ; for the ‘‘ plentiful seasons ’’ and 
the ‘‘ mild winter”’ are the only real ob- 
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jects of self-congratulation open to the 
Government. The hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), indeed, went further 
in addressing a meeting at Chelsea; a 
meeting, by-the-bye, in which he made 
the discovery in a very interesting 
manner that “force is,’ after all, the 
“remedy for violence.’ The hon. 
Gentleman there described the policy of 
the Government in Afghanistan as a 
‘‘magnificent success!”” Can any fol- 
lower of the Government believe this? 
[Mr. Cartneton: Yes.] The distin- 
guished statesman the Member for 
the County of Bucks believes it. ‘A 
magnificent success!” The Ameer, your 
protégé, and the pensioner of the Czar, is 
developing, according to the Correspon- 
dent of The Times—a friendly authority, be 
it noted—‘‘ a ferocity equal to that of his 
most bloodstained predecessors.” He is 
carrying out the policy of Tarquin the 
Proud at Rome; he is cutting off the 
heads, plundering, or exiling all his 
principal nobles. Is this a ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent success ?’’ The people of Candahar, 
to whom the word of the British Go- 
vernment was solemnly pledged, have 
been, in consequence of your breach of 
faith, thrice conquered, thrice pillaged, 
and thrice oppressed since you evacuated 
the stronghold of Candahar. Is this ‘‘a 
magnificent success?” A revolt has 
just broken out in Herat, the Western 
capital of Afghanistan, and the outer 
gate of India. The discontents in Herat 
and Candahar are, or will be, without 
the slightest doubt, Russia’s opportunity. 
Is. this “‘a magnificent success?” 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] The Russians them- 
selves have, during your tenure of Office, 
within the last 12 months, advanced 
from 500 to 700 miles further. If this 
be an over-estimate, it is due to the 
ignorance of the Government with regard 
to those facts upon which they ought to 
be well informed, and to inform Par- 
liament. We do not know how far 
their progress may not have extended. 
Is this ‘‘a magnificent success?” I 
would beg hon. Members opposite, who 
are disposed to ridicule my warnings, 
not to pass them over with the easy 
optimism which shuts the eyes to all 
dangers that affect remote portions of 
the Empire, however valuable; but to 
listen to what I venture, with all respect 
and with the deepest conviction, to lay 
before them. 1 would ask them to 
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cess—to compare the Russian boundary 
on the map of 1862 with her present 
Frontier. Even those most confident in 
the wealth and superior moral elevation 
of their country will be startled by the 
advance towards India, the enormous, 
the unparalleled advance made within a 
score of years. The conquest of the 
Caucasus in 1862 was one great crisis 
in the history of Russia in Asia. The 
conquest of the Turcomans in 1881 and 
1882 is of no less moment. By the 
former, Russia broke down the boundary 
which shut her out from Turkey in Asia, 
and which had for decades occupied the 
flower of her Armies in a desperate 
struggle; she also acquired a splendid 
recruiting ground. The Circassian moun- 
taineers, then her bitterest enemies, are 
now her choicest troops. By the con- 
quest of the Turcomans, Russia has put 
the coping stone to her steady approach 
to the Indian Frontier. She has con- 
quered the last independent people that 
separated her from Afghanistan. Above 
all, she has obtained a secure foothold 
in the fertile districts south of the Great 
Desert, which so high an authority as 
Lord Napier of Magdala has described 
as the natural boundary between her 
influence and that of England—a boun- 
dary which it was essential for you to 
maintain. The predictions of Vambéry, 
of Rawlinson, of Malleson, and of Mac- 
gregor are now becoming true. Esti- 
mate the leagues the Russian Forces 
have traversed, the countries they have 
overrun, the difficulties they have sur- 
mounted. In one direction, from Oren- 
burg on the North, her Frontier has 
been advanced over 1,000 miles to Sa- 
marcand and the Oxus, if not, indeed, 
to Merv itself. Still more important is 
her progress from the Caspian towards 
Herat. Within 12 months they have 
swept, eastward and south-eastwards, a 
distance of 500 miles at least. They 
are now close upon Sarakhs, a position of 
great strategic importance, which com- 
mands alike Merv, Herat, and Meshed, 
the capital of Northern Persia. They 
can, at any moment they like, seize 
Herat before you could come to the 
rescue ; in fact, it is more than probable 
that any protective measures, or attempt 
to secure our Frontier, would be at once 
made the excuse for a Russian occupa- 
tion of Herat. What, however, is of 
the greatest importance is the fact that 
their railway from the Caspian through 
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the Turcoman country is being rapidly 
completed. It will not only enable 
Russia to re-inforce her Armies with 
ease and to any extent, but it will give 
her, as has already been the case to a 
considerable degree, the control of the 
commerce of these regions. But a se- 
cond railway, of even greater import- 
ance, has just been finished. It is that 
which connects Tiflis, the capital of the 
Georgian and Circassian territory, with 
the Caspian, and with the recent con- 
quests of Skobeleff. Thus the Russians 
at Askabad and Sarakhs will be in direct 
steam communication with the whole 
Army of the Caucasus, which numbers 
not far short of 200,000 men. When 
we know that Russia has obtained a 
foothold in the rich and abundant dis- 
tricts of Northern Persia, and at the 
very gates of Herat, and that a railway 
connects the main centres of her military 
power with these coveted regions close 
to our Indian Frontier, and that our 
own invaluable railway to Candahar has 
been abandoned and now lies rotting, I 
ask hon. Members opposite, with confi- 
dence, no longer to neglect nor contemn 
the grave warnings of these important 
facts. Every single step of the Russian 
advance, from the North and from the 
West, has been directed towards Hin- 
dostan. That, beyond a doubt, is the 
goal of her ambition, as it has been of 
all the great conquerors of the East. 
Her military men have always, from the 
time of Peter the Great down to the 
living Skobeleff, aimed at India—that 
general has now practically confessed 
his ambition to the world. Let not hon. 
Members confound the Russia of to-day 
with the Russia of the Crimean War, 
nor the Russian Army of 1882 with the 
badly equipped, badly led forces we 
encountered in 1853. Then Russia had 
not a single railway even in the heart 
of her dominions. Now the iron horse 
conveys her soldiers from Petersburg and 
Moscow to the Black Sea, the Caucasus, 
the Caspian, and even to Bami and 
Askabad in the Turcoman territory. 
Her Army, which then may have num- 
bered 500,000 men, now embraces a 
nominal total of 4,000,000, of which 
2,000,000 could take the field. It is 
well armed and well led. The expe- 
rienced strategy and valourof aTodleben, 
a Gourko, a Radetsky, and the brilliant 
qualities of a Skobeleff, are not sur- 
passed in any European Army. How, 
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then, do you propose to meet the coming 
attack? All the confidence in your own 
superior civilization, all the talk about 
your wealth, all your exploded argu- 
ments about the overgrown size of 
the Russian Empire, and its hoped- 
for, but never-witnessed disintegration, 
all your vain self-glorification will not 
avail you at the hour of crisis. It 
is only by force that force can be met. 
It is only by the bayonet that you can 
repel the bayonets of Russia. They are 
no foemen unworthy of the soldiers of 
England in her palmiest days. Russia 
has within the last 20 years conquered 
and formed into her Army some of the 
finest fighting material in the world. It 
is said of the Daghestani Tribes of the 
Caucasus that you do not know what 
the human race is until you have seen 
them, so splendid is their physique. 
These are the men who stormed Kars in 
1877, and who took Geok Tepé in 1881, 
after some of the most desperate fight- 
ing of modern times. Will you pit the 
soft Sepoy against the hardiest races of 
Central Asia, re-inforced by the splendid 
cavalry of the Turcoman Tribes? I 
have seen the Russian soldiers fight, 
and I know that the Army that left the 
bones of 70,000 of its comrades around 
the trenches of Plevna is not to be 
despised. It is essential for the security 
of India, for the happiness of its people, 
and for your own interests and your 
commerce, that this advance of Russia 
should be no longer neglected. Lan- 
guage, plain but courteous, moderate 
but unmistakeable, should be addressed 
to Russia with regard to this continuous 
advance. The Government should, in 
unmistakeable terms—terms which, if 
used, would have prevented the Crimean 
War—fix a boundary, and say—‘ Be- 
yond this you shall not advance.” If 
you do not stop her now you may 
find it impossible to do so a little 
later. The ball is rolling rapidly on- 
ward, gaining fresh momentum with 
each advance. Take care that its im- 
petus does not become too great to be 
resisted. A point should be fixed, and 
fixed at once, beyond which the Russian 
advance will not be tolerated. It is only 
by this course that you can avoid a war 
more dangerous and more costly than 
that of the Crimea. It is time that the 
Representatives of Her Majesty in this 
House, the responsible Ministers of the 
Crown, ceased to play the part, willingly 
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or unwillingly, of the apologists and de- | five, and even six months old, and even 


fenders of Russia. I refer more espe- 
cially to the kind of answer which is 
regularly given by the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and by the 
noble Marquess who represents India, to 
Questions which seek to elicit facts as to 
the details of the successive Russian 
advances. There is a regular official 
routine. First, they deny the truth of 
the reports. Then they are forced faintly 
to admit them. A little later they con- 
fess the truth, but extenuate their im- 
portance. They state that assurances 
have been received that the Russian 
Forces will advance no farther. After a 
few brief months, or, perhaps, only 
weeks, the next stride onward is made, 
quite regardless of previous assurances ; 
and then the old process is repeated by 
the Ministers of England. General Igna- 
tieff and M. Giers themselves could not 
frame answers with more adroit con- 
sideration for the interests of Russia 
than does the Under Secretary of State 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke). His replies 
are, indeed, an interesting study. I 
intend some day to give the hon. Gen- 
tleman a treat, of which I now give him 
fair notice. I shall, with the permission 
of the House, quote the various replies 
which he has made since he came into 
Office to Questions that have been ad- 
dressed to him upon the Russian ad- 
vance, and upon the French annexation 
of Tunis. His replies will not add to 
his own reputation in history; and I 
believe that before a few months have 
passed, no one will regret them more 
than the hon. Gentleman himself. Each 
reply, considered by itself, is ingenious, 
and phrased with the ability which none 
denies to the hon. Gentleman; but each 
one is fatal to its neighbour, and why? 
Because there is no consistent course of 
manly, resolute, and practical policy, 
guiding the actions of the Ministry or 
the words of their spokesmen. This 
shifting, hand-to-mouth, ever retreating 
policy of the Government, which may be 
called the Danegelt policy—that is, 
bribing your enemies to leave you alone 
for a few months or years by a series of 
ever-growing concessions—must prove 
in the end the most warlike, the most 
costly, and the most ruinous of all pos- 
sible courses. Ministers of the Crown 


have frequently confessed in this House 
that their information with regard to 
these all-important subjects is three, 








then that it is derived from Russian 
newspapers. The Under Secretary of 
State was last year unaware of the 
existence of a telegraph to Meshed, the 
capital of Khorassan. I am aware, Sir, 
that my remarks will be met with ridi- 
cule, perhaps with scorn. I shall be 
called an alarmist, a Russophobist, and 
I know not what else. I would gladly 
incur all the ridicule and the invective 
of hon. Members opposite if thereby the 
dangers which I have foreshadowed 
could be averted or proved groundless. 
A very short time will prove the ac- 
curacy of all that I have said. Al- 
though I can wait for the confusion of 
those who condemn my warnings, there 
is that which cannot bear the delay. 
There is at stake the safety of your 
magnificent Possessions in Hindostan, 
of that Empire which is the source of 
such priceless benefits to the myriads of 
our fellow-subjects in India, and of such 
abundant wealth and prosperity to our 
own people at home. While you have 
conferred upon the diverse peoples of 
India the inestimable benefits of a peace- 
ful and orderly Government, you have, at 
the same time, taken from them the war- 
like spirit and the martial habits which 
they once possessed. You are, therefore, 
doubly bound to guard with ceaseless 
vigilance their interests and their safety. 
For the sake of the British people it is 
no less your duty to defend your Indian 
Empire. Through that Dominion Eng- 
land gains not only the vast commerce 
and fields for enterprize supplied by 
India itself, but also the carrying trade 
of the whole East. Your commerce 
with China, with the Islands of the 
Archipelago and Further India, with 
Persia, with Arabia, and even with 
Egypt, depend upon your possession of 
Hindostan. Trifle with the security of 
your Indian Empire, and you imperil 
what is not only the brightest ornament 
in your Imperial diadem, but also the 
main factor in your national wealth and 
your individual prosperity. I dread to 
contemplate the misery, the wide-spread 
ruin that such a catastrophe as the loss 
of India would of necessity inflict upon 
this country, and especially upon the 
labouring classes. The responsibility 
of Her Majesty’s present Ministers with 
regard to their policy in Asia is most 
grave. And, Sir, in favour of whom is 
it that you are abandoning, neglecting 
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the vital interests of your Empire? It 
is in favour of the most backward, the 
most cruel, the darkest despotism of any 
time, ancient or modern. You would be 
abandoning the people of India to a 
tyranny compared to which the benefi- 
cent sway of the Sovereign of these 
Realms is as light to darkness. You 
would be handing over the people of 
India to a Power whose odious Aes A 
over its own subjects is only equalled by 
the inhumanity with which it grinds 
down the life and the soul of the peoples 
whom it has conquered. You would be 
surrendering your beneficent rule in 
India to the tyrant of Poland, the ex- 
terminator of the Mussulmans of the 
Balkan Peninsula, and to the Power that 
has revelled in the massacre and outrage 
of the unoffending Jews. It was with 
regret and shame that I listened to the 
timid and halting sentences in which the 
Prime Minister refused the request of 
the hon. Member for Greenwich (Baron 
Henry de Worms) that a day should be 
given for the discussion and public re- 
probation of the horrible barbarities 
lately perpetrated upon the innocent 
and industrious Israelites of Russia. 
I could hardly believe my ears as I 
listened to the honeyed words towards 
the oppressed and the equivocal sym- 
pathy towards the victims with which 
the Prime Minister declined to grant 
even one day at this early period of the 
Session to the consideration of so grave 
a subject. His argument that a public 
discussion in this House would only 
provoke the Russian people to further 
acts of persecution and outrage is utterly 
futile. Not one single line of news is 
ever published in the Russian Press, 
except by the express permission of the 
Russian Government through their cen- 
sor. Therefore, unless the Russian Go- 
vernment so wills it, the bare fact of a 
debate in this House will never be 
known in Russia. But, Sir, did the 
right hon. Gentleman show the same 
tender and solicitous consideration for 
Turkey in 1876 and 1877, when she was 
accused of atrocities not more heinous 
and far less numerous; and, if such 
foul deeds can be in any way extenu- 
ated, of atrocities for which far more 
allowance might be claimed? What 
was the language then used by the 
present Premier with regard to the 
‘* Bulgarian atrocities?” I will quote 
a few of the specimens of the invective 


Hr. Ashmead- Bartlett 
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which he distributed broadcast over the 
country. Speaking of the ‘ Bulgarian 
horrors,” he said— 

“We now know in detail that there have 
been perpetrated, under the immediate authority 
of a Government to which all the time we have 
been given the strongest moral, and, for part of 
the time, even material, support, and so un- 
utterably vile as well as fierce in character, that 
it passes the power of the heart to conceive, 
po of the tongue and pen adequately to de- 
scribe them.”’ 

‘*Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in 
the only possible manner—namely, by carrying 
off themselves, their Zaptiehs, and their Muchirs, 
their Yungbachis, their Bimbashis, and their 
Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage.’’ 


And again— 

“A ‘respite’ for Turkey is simply a respite 
to the criminal, not from punishment, but from 
prevention; a solemn licence to continue his 
misdeeds. ‘A year of grace’ to Turkey is to 
Turkey's victims only another year of debase- 
ment, of want, of misery and shame.” 


I will give one more extract very 
briefly— 

“ What civilization longs for, what policy no 
less than humanity requires, is that United 
Europe, scouted, as we have seen, in its highest, 
its united diplomacy, shall pass sentence in its 
might upon a Government which unites the 
vices of the conqueror and the slave, and which 
is lost alike to truth, to mercy, and to shame.” 


Yet the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities’’ were 
committed, not by Turks, but by Bul- 
garian Mussulmans upon Bulgarian 
Christians after great provocation. They 
were committed at a time when Turkey 
was in imminent peril, with revolts and 
attacks and intrigues on all sides. It 
was the malevolent advice of General 
Ignatieff, the present Russian Chan- 
cellor, that led to their perpetration, and 
thechiefoffenders were severely punished. 
The Government of Lord Beaconsfield ac- 
tually addressed a Note of the strongest 
remonstrance to the Porte upon the sub- 
ject. These outrages upon the peaceful 
and unoffending , are perpetrated 
in time of profound peace, in large cities 
of the Empire, under the eyes of the high 
officials and generals of Russia, with 
thousands of soldiers and police at their 
command. Yet in hardly a single case 
was a hand raised to check the brutal 
licence of the populace. How can this 
difference—this amazing difference—in 
the tone of the Prime Minister be ex- 
plained ? There is but one way in 
which the policy of the present Govern- 
ment can be adequately described and 
adequately stigmatized. It is in the 
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burning words of the great Earl of 
Derby, applied, in 1864, to the conduct 
of the same men, to poor, betrayed, per- 
secuted Denmark. It is a policy of 
“bullying the weak and truckling to 
the strong.” I ventured last August 
to make certain statements, and to ad- 
vance certain charges against the Go- 
vernment. My facts were then met by 
the Prime Minister by the convenient 
formula that ‘‘ he denied everything 
that I affirmed and affirmed every- 
thing that I denied.” It is true that 
the Prime Minister made considerable 
capital out of the fact that I spoke alone 
and to an empty House. However true 
this may be, it is no less true that the 
audience which then honoured me with 
its attention was, within four or five 
Members, as numerous as that which 
listened to the great Premier himself. 
Well, Sir, I now re-affirm everything 
that I then said. Most, indeed, of my 
statements have been since more than 
proved by the irresistible logic of 
events. Your policy has not been a 
“‘ magnificent success.” It has been a 
universal failure. I stated that the 
Government had concluded a discredit- 
able peace in the Transvaal; that was 
no settlement at all. South Africa was 
never in a more dissatisfied or dis- 
turbed condition than at present. You 
have disgusted and alienated the loyal 
Colonists. You have excited the Na- 
tives, and you have not satisfied the 
Boers. I stated that the Russian pro- 
gress towards India was great and 
menacing, and not likely to stop even at 
Geok Tepé or Askabad. Since that date 
the Russians have annexed territory for 
150 or 200 miles still further in advance, 
and now they command Sarakhs and 
Herat. I warned the Government that 
they were alienating Germany and Aus- 
tria, and driving Turkey into another 
alliance. This has but too soon been 
justified, and England stands alone in 
Europe. I stated that their policy with 
regard to Ireland had been a complete 
failure; that they had found Ireland 
enjoying a peace and prosperity which 
had been unknown for many years. 
[‘‘No, no!’?] Well, Sir, the promising 


state of Ireland was the plea put forward 
by the Ministry for allowing the Peace 
Preservation Act to lapse. The outrages 
in Ireland in November and December, 
1879, and during January and February, 
March and April, 1880, were steadily 
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decreasing, until in April they were 
only 69. From the moment the fatal 
hand of the present Government grasped 
the helm of affairs, the number of crimes 
steadily rose until last year, when they 
attained a figure that was unprecedented 
in the history of Ireland. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
The outrages in 1881 were 4,713, and in 
what year had there been so many? 
{Mr. Sexron: In the Famine period. ] 
No; not even during the height of the 
Famine were figures so high. During 
the Famine period, from 1844 to 1848, 
the number of outrages only amounted 
to 5,900 during the whole period of five 
years. The Government have passed a 
Bill which, according to all evidence, 
has failed—which has benefited no one 
but the lawyers, and has unsettled every- 
thing, and which is mere unadulte- 
rated Communism. [‘‘ No, no!”] The 
confiscation of the property of private 
individuals, however necessary, with- 
out compensation, is Communism, and 
nothing else. M. Gambetta’s organ 
—the organ of the extreme French 
Republican Party—has so designated 
it. The Ministry have reduced Ireland 
to a state of disorder, terrorism, and 
anarchy almost unparalleled in history, 
and they have done it all themselves. 
They begun it, they carried it on, they 
neglected it, they attempted to coerce 
Ireland, and they attempted to bribe 
her. They have failed signally. Let 
me pay, however, one compliment to 
the people of Ireland. Though I depre- 
cate and denounce in the strongest man- 
ner the course, the means, the instru- 
ments by which the objects of the Land 
League have been directly and indirectly 
enforced, and though no one has spoken 
more strongly with regard to the outrages 
that have been committed, yet I doadmire 
one thing in the Irish people — the 
fidelity with which they have adhered 
to their natural leaders in their suffering 
and distress. They have refused to be 
bribed, as they refused to be coerced. 
You have, in two years, reduced from a 
condition of order and peace to a state 
which, in the words of the Prime 
Minister himself, ‘is a disgrace and a 
shame to England in the eyes of the 
civilized world.” Your bribes and your 
coercion have alike been unsuccessful, 
and your failure is conspicuous and un- 
deniable. In Europe you have wantonly 
alienated the valuable allies which Lord 
Beaconsfield gained for his country. 
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You have reduced England to isolation, 
and almost to impotence. In a word, 
you have proved yourselves as incapable 
of defending the interests of the Empire 
as you are unable to appreciate what is 
due to the honour and the reputation of 
the British people. 

Stmr CHARLES W. DILKE: Before 
I come to the somewhat impassioned 
oration which has just been concluded, 
I shall have to notice the remarks which 
fell from the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) earlier 
in the debate. To the speech we have 
just heard, I will only make this refer- 
ence before I examine it in detail. The 
hon. Member, in his remarkable speech, 
as to which I might say, as the hon. 
Member said of the Government policy 
in Ireland, ‘‘ that we have done it all 
ourselves,’’ that as regards tke conduct 
of foreign affairs on the Conservative 
side of the House, the hon. Member has 
done it all himself. He asks us to dis- 
prove his facts. I fear I may detain 
the House some little time in an exa- 
mination of many of the hon. Member’s 
facts; but there are one or two of them 
which I wish to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of alluding to. Some of them 
are startling, as those which relate to 
the state of Ireland, to which I will not 
myself refer. For instance, that which 
he made to the effect that the present 
Government repealed the Protection of 
Person and Property Acts, which were in 
existence when they came into Office. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: That 
was a mere slip. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Oh, a 
mere slip. I think there were a large 
number of mere slips of that kind in the 
hon. Member’s speech. Perhaps that, 
again, is a mere slip as to the number 
of outrages during the Famine years ; 
for if the hon. Member will look to the 
outrages in 1833 and 1834, he will see 
that the total, especially of murders, 
exceeds in an extraordinary degree the 
figures he read to the House. For in- 
stance, there were 163 murders in 1833. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: What 
is the total ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
outrages were differently computed at 
that time, and it is impossible to say. 
Amongst his facts on foreign affairs, 
which the hon. Member asked the 
Government to disprove, are those re- 
lating to the mission of the right hon. 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) to 
Berlin. I have had much experience of 
the hon. Member, and I have really 
ceased to expect that he will believe 
anything that I say. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I did 
not say the right hon. Member for Ripon 
went on a mission on his second visit. 
I said his first visit could not have been 
denied to bea mission. I said his second 
visit was of a private character; but 
that it certainly resulted in negotia- 
tions, formal or informal, official or 
unofficially. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
he said the right hon. Member for 
Ripon went to Berlin for the purpose of 
holding unofficial negotiations. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
No, no. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I really 
do not know what the hon. Member 
said. I will quote one distinct state- 
ment he made. He said that the right 
hon. Gentleman arrived in Berlin one 
day too late; and he distinctly led 
the House to understand that the visit 
of the right hon. Gentleman to Berlin 
had something to do with the policy of 
the Government in Egypt. Now, I beg 
to give that statement a most absolute 
and unqualified denial. I thought I 
had done it in sufficiently strong terms 
yesterday to convince any Member of 
the House. I spoke in the hearing of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, and 
all I can say now is, that no form of 
words would be too strong to repeat the 
denial that I have already made. There 
were a large number of remarks which 
fell from the hon. Gentleman in this im- 
passioned speech which I regard with 
some alarm. For instance, he told us 
he intends to give usa real treat at some 
future time—that he had only touched 
on the fringe of his subject in his 
speech. For my part, I am willing to 
consider what he has given us to-day as 
a sufficient treat. The hon. Member 
has promised me that he will, on some 
future occasion, read to the House the 
whole of the Answers I have given to 
the House on the subjects of Central 
Asia and Tunis. All I can say is, 
that when he reads the Questions and 
Answers to the House, I think the 
House will be of opinion that the whole 
of the Answers were accurate at the 
time they were given—at all events, I 
have not been able to detect any in- 
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accuracy in them—and that they will 
form an intelligible and consistent 
whole. The hon. Member is very apt 
to pick and choose his evidence in a 
singular way, and he went round 
Europe in search of newspapers which 
supported his view in condemning the 
policy of the Government. He posi- 
tively quoted the Russian newspapers 
against this policy, although he asserts 
our policy is Russian. There was one 
debate last year in which my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
made a speech in two ways remarkable, 
not only because we all listened to it 
with pleasure, but because it convinced 
all Parties in the House, as it was ap- 
plauded and well received on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, and by the 
Opposition Press, and the Press gene- 
rally. In that speech my noble Friend 
referred to Central Asia, and the Russian 
papers commented on it at length; and 
the semi-official journal which the hon. 
Member now quotes against the policy 
of the Government, while grumbling 
more or less at the speech of my 
noble Friend, admitted that he was 
substantially right in saying that Eng- 
land had always maintained that she 
would permit no interference either in 
the internal or the external affairs of 
Afghanistan. The Russian semi-official 
journal used strong language with refer- 
ence to the speech of my hon. Friend 
opposite, which provoked the speech of 
my noble Friend, and used language so 
strong that I should hesitate to quote 
it to the House. [Cries of ‘‘Read!”’] 
I hesitate to use the language, be- 
cause it is quite un - Parliamentary 
language. [Renewed cries of ‘ Read, 
read!”’] On two occasions this jour- 
nal spoke about ‘‘Les insanités de 
Sir Ashmead-Bartlett.” I only men- 
tion this fact to show that the hon. 
Member ought to use some little dis- 
cretion in quoting foreign newspapers 
to this House, and I will not otherwise 
follow him through his quotations. Be- 
fore I pass to a detailed examination 
of the hon. Member’s statements, I must 
make a few remarks upon what fell 
from the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff). The first 


words of his speech were words which 
I was glad to hear fall from him, be- 
cause they go to strengthen the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government in press- 
ing reforms on the Government of Tur- 
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key. The hon. Member gave very valu- 
able service to the country as Commis- 
sioner for the European Provinces of 
Turkey, and ever since that time he has 
always spoken in the same sense, and 
supported our action in that direction. 
But the effect of these words was some- 
what impaired by other expressions to 
which he resorted. He told us that if 
the reforms had been carried out in 
European Turkey, it would have pre- 
vented the rising in the Herzegovina. 
Now, I cannot see how the carrying 
out of these reforms in Turkey would 
have prevented a rising in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina against Austria. Passing 
on to his observations regarding Cyprus, 
the introduction of a responsible Go- 
vernment was kept back until the com- 
pletion of the Census; but it is now 
being actively pushed on. And now I 
come to the main portion of his speech, 
which dealt with what is called the 
mission of Mr. Errington to the Vatican. 
I can only repeat that no such commu- 
nications have been addressed to the 
Vatican; and when he says that we 
have informed the Vatican that we re- 
quired this or required that, I beg 
to say no such demands have been 
made of the Vatican. He says that we 
argued that Mr. Errington need not 
make official Reports, because he does 
not receive a salary. That has never 
been our doctrine. I would ask the 
hon. Member on what authority he made 
the statement that Mr. Errington did 
not receive a salary, but received his 
expenses? That is a statement which 
should not be lightly made. The hon. 
Member knows the difficulty there is 
in this House speaking upon these sub- 
jects, and I think he ought not to have 
made that statement without some autho- 
rity. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
made the statement on authority, and 
I believe Mr. Errington’s expenses to 
be paid, either out of the Secret Service 
money, or some other source. I ask 
whether that was so or not? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Member knows, as well as I do, 
of the difficulty that exists, the reasons 
of which are obvious to the House, of 
stating what sums are or are not paid 
out of the Secret Service money. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] If you once answer Questions 
as to the sums which are or are not paid 
out of the Secret Service money, you 
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at once put an end to the whole use of 
the Secret Service. I categorically re- 
eat what I stated the other day, that 

r. Errington received no remuneration 
in any shape or form. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
did not say remuneration. I said his 
expenses were paid, and that is not 
denied. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: On the 
authority of Lord Granville as to the 
facts, but without his authority to make 
the statement, but with the assent of 
my right hon. Friends who sit by my 
side, I will take upon myself to deny 
that statement. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
ask the hon. Baronet whether Mr. 
Errington is paid out of the Secret Ser- 
vice money? And I re-assert that he 
has his expenses paid out of the Secret 
Service money. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
moment the hon. Member made that 
statement, I wrote to my noble Friend 
Lord Granville, and it was with the 
knowledge of Cabinet Ministers sitting 
beside me, and the statement I make 
is the statement he made to me. For 
that reason, and in order to bring that 
matter to a point, I ask the hon. Mem- 
ber upon whose authority he made the 
statement? The hon. Member stated 
that in consequence of Mr. Errington’s 
supposed mission two secret Oirculars 
were sent to the Irish Bishops. I cer- 
tainly never heard of these Circulars, 
and the Minister sitting by me says he 
never heard of them. The hon. Mem- 
ber again alluded to Goa, as to which 
he recently asked a Question of the 
Secretary of State for India. The hon. 
Member appears to have better commu- 
nications with the Vatican than we pos- 
sess, because he appears to know the 
nature of what is passing better than 
we do. With regard to Goa, I think 
the answer of my noble Friend was 
more than sufficient, because he might 
have confined himself to a simple 
answer, No! But my noble Friend 
expanded his answer, because for the 
last 100 years there has been a question 
as to Goa’s jurisdiction in India, and 
there has been correspondence within 
the last few years—he expanded his an- 
swer, and dealt fully with the Question. 
The implication of the Question was that 
Lord Ripon, being himself of the Roman 
Oatholic religion, had used his position 
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as Viceroy of India for the particular 
urposes of this Church. The noble 

rd pointed out that the suggestion 
had come from the Governor of Bombay, 
who is a Presbyterian, and was sent by 
the Viceroy and his Council without 
any endorsement of the recommendation 
which was made by the Governor of 
Bombay. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
specially guarded myself from throwing 
the slightest shadow of doubt on the 
statement of the Secretary of State for 
India. All I said was, that no one dis- 
puted what he said was true; yet the 
question might arise out-of-doors, as the 
information I have comes from the 
Vatican. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
said it has been made subject of discus- 
sion for the last 100 years. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Recently ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
there has been recent discussion on the 
subject, during the tenure of Office of 
the late Government. The hon. Member 
also stated that Lord Granville gave Mr. 
Errington a letter to the Papal See. He 
certainly never gave him any such letter. 
I really can only repeat, with regard to 
Mr. Errington’s mission, that which I 
have said heretofore. The information 
that was personally conveyed through 
him was not of a diplomatic character, 
and was not of a nature which could be 
treated as an official communication, or 
as such presented to Parliament. Ex- 
aggerated notions appear to prevail in 
the mind of the hon. Member as to the 
character of the communications that 
have been made. No communications, 
proposals, or requests have been made 
by Mr. Errington to the Vatican, or 
authorized by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government were 
glad that information which Mr. Erring- 
ton had himself collected, or derived 
from official sources, on matters of inte- 
rest to the Roman Catholic subjects of 
the Empire, should be conveyed to the 
Vatican. Mr. Errington and, during his 
recent stay at Rome, Lord O’ Hagan sup- 
plied such information. Coming, in alittle 
more detail, to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Eye—who, I see, is en- 
gaged writing his next speech—I must 
really ask his attention, as my remarks 
must be directed very largely to him- 
self. The hon. Member Gor Eye has 
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repeated to-day a statement which he 
has made on several previous occasions 
—that Her Majesty’s Government en- 
couraged the Greek Government to 
mobilize its Army, and was, therefore, 
very nearly being the cause of war. The 
hon. Member is always terrified by our 
being on the brink of war; but his 
argument is rather spoiled by the fact 
that none of these wars ever occurred. 
We have been on the brink of them a 
thousand times; but, somehow, by some 
interposition of one kind or another, we 
have been miraculously saved, and we 
have managed to avoid these all but in- 
evitable wars. I have denied the hon. 
Member’s statement with regard to Greek 
mobilization upon five or six distinct 
occasions. I can only repeat my denial ; 
and I will invite him to ask a precise 
Question, giving the exact occasion and 
the exact words in which we encouraged 
the Greeks to mobilize. On the contrary, 
it so happens that the English Govern- 
ment were the last of all the Govern- 
ments of Europe to withdraw the ob- 
jections that had been raised to the 
mobilization of the Greek Army. The 
hon. Member tells us that by our action 
we have destroyed the Greek Monarchy 
itself ; but the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold), who knows more about 
Greece than he does, dissented from that 
proposition. The policy of the Govern- 
ment as to the cession of Thessaly was 
endorsed and approved by the country, 
and thuroughly accepted. The hon, 
Member recurred several times to our 
action with regard to Egypt; and he 
said we broke the Concert of Europe, 
formed an alliance with France, and 
received a rebuff from four other 
Powers. These phrases have been ap- 
plied by Members of the Liberal Party 
to the policy of the late Government in 
Egypt in establishing the Anglo-French 
Control. Whatever might be their ap- 
plication then, the present Government 
not only accepted the policy of their 
Predecessors in Egypt, but all we have 
done has been done in trying to carry it 
out. That was a statement that would 
not be denied by the Front Opposition 
Bench ; and when it was made in ‘‘ an- 
other place,” it was entirely accepted by 
the Leader of the Opposition. What 
he had said in “ another place’? must 
be read along with what he had said 
previously; and, speaking some months 
ago at Newcastle, he said— 
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“Tam glad to see that the ¢ Govern- 
ment acknowledge, on the whole, the beneficence 
of the arrangements which we thought it neces- 
sary to adopt. I believe that they have loyally 
attempted to sustain that arrangement; and [ 
trust they will continue to do so.” 
Speaking a few days ago in the other 

ouse, the noble Marquess, in a very 
few words, expressed his general con- 
currence with what had fallen from Lord 
Granville, and endorsed the position 
that the policy of this country in Egypt 
has in view—first, the supremacy of the 
Sultan; the liberties of the Egyptian 
people, as guaranteed by the Firmans ; 
and the obligations of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment towards the European Powers. 
We maintain that the Note, from which 
the hon. Member dissents, exactly carries 
out the policy to which he appears to 
assent, and which was laid down in a 

revious despatch to Sir Edward Malet. 

he hon. Member has stated that our 
policy in Egypt was based upon the per- 
sonal influence of the late Prime Minis- 
ter of France; and on the authority of 
gossip and rumour, of a kind which 
ought not to be brought into the House 
of Commons, he has ascribed the pater- 
nity of the Joint Note to the late Prime 
Minister of France and myself. Now, 
it does so happen that although when 
I am in London I see everything that 
goes out from the Foreign Office, having 
been in France engaged in the Com- 
mercial Treaty negotiations at the time 
when the Joint Note was agreed upon, 
I knew nothing of that Note. The 
Note was agreed to before I had 
seen it. It so happened that on that 
occasion, through my business in France, 
I was entirely unaware of what had 
taken pee until the main steps had 
been taken by Lord Granville. I give 
my distinct denial to the statement 
that there was any difference between 
Lord Granville and the Prime Minister 
on the subject of that Note. The hon. 
Member said that it was a Note from 
which Lord Granville dissented, and 
that it was forced from Lord Granville 
by myself and the Prime Minister, for 
he put my name first. With regard 
to the Prime Minister, I give the most 
distinct and unqualified denial to this 
idle and ridiculous rumour, for the Joint 
Note was one approved of by the Prime 
Minister, and approved of by my noble 
Friend, who was, in fact, responsible for 
the Note. The hon. Member says that 
all our difficulties in Egypt have come 
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from the fact that we were determined 
to reverse the policy of our Predecessors. 
But these difficulties have come from the 
fact that we have decided to sustain the 
policy of our Predecessors. We have 
reversed their policy in Afghanistan and 
in South Africa, and our action has 
been approved by the House; but in 
Egypt we have not reversed their policy, 
and Lord Salisbury has accepted the 
conduct of the Government as a con- 
tinuation of his own policy. The hon. 
Member said, with regard to Egypt 
generally, that we have twice been on 
the brink of war quite lately. He said 
that war was averted by the President 
of the French Republic. I am quite 
unaware of any occasion when M. Grévy 
prevented this country and France from 
going to war. We are always on the 
brink of war—according to the hon. 
Member—of a war which has not broken 
out. These general accusations raise 
an interesting topic. At the last General 
Election the speeches and addresses of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
all stated to the country that the acces- 
sion of the present Government to Office 
would be marked by the outbreak of a 
European war. The late Postmaster 
General (Lord John Manners), in his 
Election address, said— 

** The peace of Europe depends, to a great ex- 
tent, on the conviction entertained abroad that 
England intends to uphold her present inter- 
national policy.” 


The right hon. Member for Westminster 
Mr. W. H. Smith), in his Election ad- 
ress, said— 

‘One of the issues submitted to the con- 


stituencies is whether the policy which has 
averted war in Europe is to be reversed.’’ 


The late Prime Minister, in his address, 
said that— 


“The peace of Europe will largely depend 
upon the verdict of the country.” 


When the hon. Member points out to 
us that we have been upon the brink of 
war—which we entirely deny—I must say 
that it is somewhat material to the argu- 
ment to consider that under very difficult 
circumstances peace has been success- 
fully maintained. We tells us that the 
Note which was addressed to the Agents 
of England and France was a breach of 
precedent. The question of precedent 
was considered, and the precedents were 
looked at, and the Note exactly followed 
precedents which were set by Lord Salis- 
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bury. The hon. Member says that so near 
were we to war that troops were assem- 
bled for the purpose of invading Egypt. 
That is one of the idle rumours to which 
the hon. Member makes himself the 
mouthpiece in this House. Thereis no 
foundation of any kind for the statement 
that there was any question of preparing 
troops for employment. The hon. 
Member states distinctly that he knows 
troops were so prepared by France. 
I am not in a position to give denials 
for the French Government; but I can- 
not think that would be case without 
our having heard of it, and I never 
heard of it in any shape or form. The 
hon. Member’s wildest flights of fancy 
are always with regard to Central Asia. 
The hon. Member said, on three several 
occasions, that the Russians had advanced 
500, 600, and 700 miles since the preseut 
Government came into Office. e also 
said that they advanced 200 miles since 
the date of the Candahar debate. At 
the time of that debate the troops of 
General Skobeleff, who was then in 
command of the Russian Army, were at 
Askabad. {Mr. Asumzap-Barttert: No, 
no!] My noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for India, who sits by my side, 
agrees with me that they were at Aska- 
bad. At all events, I entirely deny the 
statement that Russia has advanced 700 
miles nearer India in the time of the 
present Government. I do not know if 
‘‘moonshine”’ is a Parliamentary ex- 
pression. If it isa Parliamentary ex- 
pression, I shall be glad to apply it to 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman. 
He told us that our policy had broken up 
the Concert of Europe; that we had no 
Armies to send anywhere, because they 
were shut up in Ireland and the Trans- 
vaal. Asa matter of fact, there is not 
a single British soldier now in the Trans- 
vaal, and there are only 4,000 troops in 
South Africa. He said that we had no 
care for the future of the British Empire 
—that we had alienated Germany and 
Austria, and he spoke with special em- 
phasis of the alienation of Prince Bis- 
marck. The hon. Member is so much 
better informed than I am that I feel 
scarcely a match for him on these sub- 
jects. I was under the, impression 
that Prince Bismarck was rather on 
friendly terms with us at this time. He 
sent his son here some time ago in a 
kind of way that was taken by us—we 
are deluded people, no doubt—as a 
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piece of personal friendship. Our 
Official relations cannot be more friendly 
than they are at the present time. The 
hon. Member told us that we have broken 
up the Concert of Europe, which he, how- 
ever, never believed in; and then he 
adds, with immense vigour—‘“ which no- 
body ever believed in.” We on this 
side believe in it, but I suppose we do 
not exist. We do believe in the Concert 
of Europe, and we have always believed 
that the Concert of Europe did afford a 
means of dealing with difficulties in 
European affairs which no other ma- 
chinery can equally accomplish—that it is 
a safer and more prudent, and wiser and 
morecautious meansof dealing with these 
questions, and one in no sense opposed 
to the interests of this country. We cer- 
tainly do not despair of seeing the 
delicate machinery of the European Con- 
cert prove of value even with regard to 
the affairs of Egypt. A great difficulty 
had occurred owing to the refusal of 
Lord Salisbury to allow Austria, Ger- 
many, and Italy to share in the control 
of that country, although those countries 
protested against being excluded. The 
Government have admitted that they 
ought to have a voice in the political 
affairs of Egypt, at any rate. Just at 
the end of his speech, the hon. Member 
suddenly burst out into a violent attack 
on the statements I have made within 
the last few days. I stated that the 
Russians were 150 miles from Sarakhs, 
and the hon. Member has attacked 
me for using information which was 
four months old. The facts of the 
case are as follow:—The hon. Member, 
I believe, asked a Question some few 
days since as to the distance of those 
troops from Sarakhs. In the course 
of the reply I stated that I was un- 
able to give the exact distance; but 
I gave information which was then 
said by the hon. Member to be four 
months old. Having received informa- 
tion yesterday from our Minister in 
Persia that the distance was 150, and 
not 11 miles, as stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber, I communicated that fact to the 
House, and the hon. Member then asked 
whether that information was also four 
months old. The hon. Member has, 
moreover, assumed that there has been 
a successful revolution at Herat, and 
that we have lost all prospect of retain- 
ing a united Afghanistan. That state- 
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there is no foundation. The hon. Mem- 
ber closed his speech by a peroration, in 
which he went over the affairs of the 
whole world, and made a vigorous attack 
on the Government for not having offi- 
cially represented to Russia the views of 
the English people on the sufferings of 
the Jews in that country. I heard with 
regret the language the hon. Member 
used with reference to the statement of 
the Prime Minister on the subject. The 
Prime Minister has expressed his horror 
at what has taken place. The noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition does 
not agree with the hon. Mamher on this 
question evidently. He said, in ‘‘ another 
place ”— 


‘*T quite concur with the noble Earl that 
official representations, and even unofficial re- 
presentations, in matters of this kind are of ver 
doubtful utility. If in the discussion of this 
subject or at any meeting those who represent 
in this country the political Party to which I 
belong have thought it, on the whole, better not 
to make a prominent appearance, it is because 
we have been actuated by much the same feel- 
ings as those which guide the noble Earl; we 
were afraid that the motive for our interference 
might be mistaken, and that this, which is a 
question of pure humanity, might be mixed up 
with others which are purely political ques- 
tions; and we thought it better, on the whole, 
that the voice of the people of England should 
be heard in some less official form than it can 
receive within the walls of this building.”’ 


That means that Lord Salisbury not only 
objects to unofficial representations, but 
he seems also to discountenance discus- 
sion within the walls of Parliament. 
When the hon. Member says we ought 
to make official representations, I would 
ask the House to consider what has been 
the effect of the representations with 
regard to the internal affairs of other 
Powers. In 1848 Lord Palmerston, who 
was always considered a statesman of a 
very vigorous type, made representations 
to Spain with regard to her internal 
government. The result was that the 
Spanish Minister told him that the 
Spanish Government protested in the 
most energetic manner against such com- 
munications. The despatch was returned 
—that was almost the strongest action 
that could be taken—and it was threat- 
ened that if there were any repetition 
that Government would immediately 
send our Minister away. Lord Palmer- 
ston was obliged quietly to submit to 
the violent language of the Spanish 
Government. In that case, therefore, 
more harm than good was done. Again, 
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in 1856, in Lord Clarendon’s time, a 
 Nsapcrra was brought forward durin 

e sitting of the Paris Conference wit 
regard to the political acts of the Neapo- 
litan Government, and a message was 
sent to that Government on the matter. 
Again no good was done, and the Govern- 
ment were compelled to retire from the 
position they had taken up. In fact, it 
would be difficult to quote instances in 
which official British interference in 
these cases has done good. With regard 
to the effect of unofficial communica- 
tions, I cannot do better than refer the 
hon. Member to the prudent and care- 
fully-weighed words used by Lord Gran- 
ville in ‘“‘another place.” Upon the 
final peroration—the 11th peroration-— 
of the hon. Member I have only one 
remark to make. The hon. Member 
accuses the Government of ‘bullying 
the weak and truckling to the strong.” 
Well, I once myself applied those 
identical words to the policy of the 
late Government when they wreaked the 
whole of their wrath against Russia 
upon the unfortunate Ameer of Afghan- 
istan. I cannot, however, admit their 
applicability to the conduct of the pre- 
sent Government; and I think that the 
hon. Member in using them has been 
guided by that spirit of romance which 
is so conspicuously apparent in the ma- 
jority of the observations which he has 
addressed to the House. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech contained a paragraph, 
in which Her Majesty informed them 
that a measure would be submitted to 
Parliament for the extension of Munici- 
pal Government to the Metropolis at 
arge. It was not his intention to enter 
at present into the question of Municipal 
Government, and he would not have 
spoken on the subject but for a state- 
ment of the Home Secretary to the effect 
that the Government did not propose to 
deal with the question of Metropolitan 
Water Supply directly in this Session, 
or, indeed, at all, but that they were 
going to refer that matter, along with 
many other matters, to the body which 
would be created for the government of 
the Metropolis at large; and as he 
thought the course which the Govern- 
ment proposed to take in this matter 
was one which would be very detrimental 
to the interests of the people of London, 
he deemed it his duty, as a Member re- 
presenting a very large portion of the 
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inhabitants of the Metropolis, to draw 
special attention to this matter. The 
uestion of the Water Supply of the 
Tamed was one which was by no 
means new to either House of Parlia- 
ment, and it had formed a topic of much 


discussion outside the walls of the 
House. It had been regarded as a 
eron of great importance, not only 
rom a sanitary point of view, but also 
from the point of view of protection of 
life and property from fire. It had also 
been regarded as a matter which called 
urgently for speedy legislation; and the 
Home Secretary himself had recognized 
the urgency of the question. Delay in 
dealing with it meant a very large 
additional cost to the ratepayers of 
the Metropolis. [‘‘No!”] An hon. 
Member said ‘‘No!”” He(Mr. Ritchie) 
did not know whether the Govern- 
ment proposed, having dealt with the 
Irish Land Question in a spirit of con- 
fiscation, to deal with the Water Ques- 
tion in a like spirit. At any rate, it 
would be difficult to refuse to give the 
Water Companies a fair value for their 
property, if it were taken away from 
them. The value of that property was 
increasing day by day; and unless the 
Government were about to propose the 
confiscation of the property of the owners 
of water shares, he did not see how they 
could get out of the difficulty of the en- 
hanced value of those shares in cunse- 
quence of delay. The Postmaster Gene- 
ral said, in the discussion which took 
place in 1879, that this was a ques- 
tion which could not wait, and various 
other authorities had dealt with it in 
the same spirit. When the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (the Postmaster 
General) brought forward his Motion in 
1879, his right hon. Friend below him 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), who was then 
Home Secretary, was able at once to 
undertake that the question should be 
dealt with; and the then Government 
did make an honest attempt to deal 
with it, whatever might have been 
the objections which many hon. Gentle- 
men in the House, and many others out- 
side the House, had to the amount 
which was to be paid under the cele- 
brated agreements with the Water Com- 
panies. That attempt would have re- 
sulted in immediate legislation if the 
agreements had been approved and rati- 
fied. He was not there to defend those 
agreements, On the contrary, he thought 























that in more than one instance the late 
Government undertook to give prices 
which were beyond the value. But he 
understood that the late Government did 
not propose those agreements as a hard- 
and-fast line. They had got Companies 
to come together, and to agree on cer- 
tain prices. Those agreements formed 
a subject of discussion upstairs in Com- 
mittee ; and it was quite possible, and, 
indeed, probable, that if those agree- 
ments had been dealt with in a fair and 
proper spirit they might have formed 
the basis of a satisfactory settlement. 
The Bill of his right hon. Friend below 
him came to an untimely end along with 
the Parliament in which it was pro- 
posed ; and the House would remember 
that this question of Water Supply was 
a fruitful source of discussion upon the 
various platforms throughout the country 
at the time of the General Election. It 
was stated, indeed, that the Water Ques- 
tion was the question on which Parlia- 
ment was dissolved—that the late Go- 
vernment came in on beer and went out 
on water. But, however that might be, 
promises were given by the Liberal 
Party during the General Election as to 
what would be done by them on this 
great question of water when they came 
into power. There was to be no delay, 
and the legislation on the subject 
was to be entirely in favour of the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis. When 
the present Government came into 
power, the Home Secretary proposed to 
refer the agreements with the Water 
Companies to a Committee, and they 
were referred. The Committee did not 
approve of those agreements, and they 
fell to the ground. In 1880 the Home 
Secretary promised that a Bill should be 
introduced to deal with this question in 
1881. In 1881, at the beginning of the 
Session, that promise was more than 
once renewed ; but upon a question being 
asked as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment upon the subject this year, they 
were told that the Government had no 
intention of introducing a measure deal- 
ing with water, but that they hoped to 
be able to submit a measure with refer- 
ence to the Municipal Government of 
London, and that the body to be created 
by that measure would be able to deal 
with this, as well as with all other ques- 
tions of interest to the inhabitants of 
London. It appeared now that having 
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of the House having to wait for a period 
which, he thought, even the greatest 
supporters of the Government would re- 
gard as a rather indefinite one. At any 
rate, the Postmaster General, in August, 
187¥, said that some friends had asked 
him to wait, before dealing with the 
Water Question, for the formation of a 
new Municipality, to which he replied 
—‘We might as well wait for the 
Greek Kalends.’’ And he said, further, 
that he believed the question would be 
dealt with better by a body specially 
appointed for the purpose than by a 
Municipality, even supposing they had 
one. So that there was one Mem- 
ber of the Government, who had taken 
great interest in Metropolitan questions, 
who was of opinion that the question 
might be best dealt with by a divi- 
sion of labour. This was not the first 
time they had heard of a new Muni- 
cipality for London. In 1880 and 1881 
the hon. Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) 
brought in a Bill to create a new Muni- 
cipality ; but not one word was said by 
any Member of the Government, when 
speaking on the Water Question, to lead 
the House to believe that they thought 
it would be better to wait until this 
new Municipality was created. And one 
could not help thinking that a mere 
attempt was now being made to get rid 
of a difficult and thorny subject, and to 
shift it on to other shoulders. If a 
Water Trust were created there would 
be no difficulty in handing over the 
Water Question to the new Municipality 
when it was in working order. The 
effect of the decision of the Home Se- 
cretary was to postpone dealing with the 
question to an indefinite time, though it 
was one affecting the health and com- 
fort of the people of London. When did 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
expect to pass his new Municipality Bill? 
[Sir Wittiam Harcourt: This rege 
This Session! Well, of course he di 

not know what effect the new gag which 
was to be applied under the coercive 
threat of Dissolution would have on the 
House of Commons; but he should not 
be surprised if it had no more effect than 
the Government’s coercive policy in Ire- 
land. At all events, it would, in his 
opinion, be a very unwise thing to 
attempt to pass a measure upon this 
subject in the present Session. The 
question was a very large and important 
one; and it was his opinion that the 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not be likely to further the objects he 
had in view, unless the parties interested 
in such a measure were afforded an 
opportunity of discussing the provi- 
sions of it, especially the Local Bodies 
of the Metropolis whose power it was 
proposed to take away. Discussion 
should be invited, and there could be 
no doubt the measure would be greatly 
improved by the consideration which 
such a question necessarily demanded. 
There were, however, several other mat- 
ters referred to in the Speech which were 
entitled to priority over this new Munici- 
pal Bill. There was the Bankruptcy Ques- 
tion, which was one of vital importance 
to the country at large. Then there was 
the repression of corrupt practices at 
Elections, which they had understood 
from the Attorney General last Session 
was a matter of such paramount import- 
ance. Then there was the conservancy 
of rivers; and there were many other 
matters of equal importance to be dealt 
with. These formed a budget which he 
thought would be a not insufficient pro- 
gramme even for such a Government as 
that of the right hon.Gentleman. He had 
grave doubts, then, whether the Govern- 
ment could pass such a measure during 
the present Session, and he did not think 
it desirable they should do so, even if 
they could; but, whether the new Muni- 
cipality were created this year or the 
next, it must be some time before the 
Water Question could be dealt with by 
the new Municipality, and it could not 
be. dealt with without legislation. The 
question must be dealt with by a Public 
Bill, and such a measure could only be 

assed by the aid of the Government. 

Yow, assuming that the Municipality 
Bill would be passed this year, certainly 
the new Municipality could not be in a 
ae to propose a Bill dealing with the 

ater Question next Session ; probably 
it would be 1884, at the very soonest, be- 
fore any proposal could be submitted to 
the House. Such a measure, whether in 
the hands of a private Member or of the 
Government, could not be passed without 
a considerable amount of discussion and 
amendment. Therefore, evenif a new 
Municipality were created now, the 
settlement of the Water Question would 
still be remote. What would be the re- 
sult of such a delay upon the price to be 
paid to the Water Companies for their 
undertakings? The value of their stock 
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was increasing at the rate of £1,250,000 
a-year. In June, 1879, the Southwark 
Company’s Shares stood at £126 in the 
market, and in 1881 they were £207; 
the New River Shares were £395 as 
against £350; the Lambeth Company, 
£214 against £155 ; the Grand Junction, 
£120 against £86; the Chelsea, £203 
against £155; the East London, £210 
against £165; and the Kent, £295 as 
against £210. That was the increase in 
three years, and the House could judge 
of what the increased value would be 
three years hence when a Water Bill 
should be introduced. There was the 
constant re-assessment and the increas- 
ing number of houses. That, no doubt, 
suited the Water Companies very well ; 
but it was not likely to suit the rate- 
payers. He contended that the inhabit- 
ants of London had great cause of dis- 
satisfaction with the delay in dealing 
with that question. No speaker who 
was acquainted with the subject had 
failed to lay it down that one of the most 
important factors in dealing with it was 
speed; and yet the Government were 
proposing to hand over the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis to the tender mercies 
of the Water Companies for three or 
four more years at the least. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
served, that no apology was needed from 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
for calling attention to so important a 
subject as the necessity of a supply of 
good and cheap water to the people of 
the Metropolis, and also of that supply 
being given with the least possible de- 
lay. All the arguments of the hon. 
Member, however, as to the delay inci- 
dent to the establishment of a newly- 
constituted municipal authority for the 
Metropolis applied equally to the crea- 
tion of a water authority, unless, indeed, 
it was proposed to postpone indefinitely 
the establishment of the new municipal 
authority; and if that were his object, 
he might succeed in delaying the supply 
of water to the Metropolis. But he (Sir 
William Harcourt) hoped when the 
scheme came before the House, his san- 
guine anticipation of its success would 
be justified. That expectation was partly 
based on the fact that the principles on 
which it was founded had had the great 
good fortune of having had, by anticipa- 
tion, the approval of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), not when the pre- 
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sent Government was in Office, but in 
the time of the late Administration. He 
was not meaning to tell the House any 
secrets on the subject, but only showing 
how it was that in the youth of the Ses- 
sion, which was the period of hope, they 
had a right to be sanguine. Perhaps 
later in the Session despair might over- 
take him ; but he did not wish to be so 

loomy in his anticipations as the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets at this 
early period. What had happened in 
regard to the Water Question? His 
Predecessor in Office had made an expe- 
riment of which he did not complain. 
All experiments were good until they 
were tried. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite thought it would be possible to 
act as a sort of mediator between the 
public and the Water Companies, and 
to arrive at some fair terms on which the 
property of the Companies should be ac- 
quired by the public. The right hon. 
Gentleman employed for that purpose a 
gentleman, now dead, who was of very 
great ability ; but the experiment failed. 
Mr. Smith made an estimate which cer- 
tainly did not meet with popular appro- 
val. He did not refer to that as being 
a matter of very great importance, be- 
cause popular opinion might be often 
mistaken on such points. But there was 
a change of Government, and the ques- 
tion was referred to a Select Committee. 
He had never understood it to be the 
intention of his Predecessor to force that 
bargain on the people of London ; but it 
was offered to them ; they were to exa- 
mine it and to take it if it was a good 
offer. He was sorry that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets was not on 
the Committee ; but several Members for 
the Metropolis sat upon it, as well as 
Representatives of the Corporation of 
London and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The Committee examined the 
estimate made by Mr. Smith, and they 
unanimously said that they could not 
accept it. It was unanimously repudiated 
by the Committee, with the assent of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. Every- 
one who had judged the question con- 
demned that estimate as one which was 
totally incapable of being accepted. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) had no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
was of opinion that the estimate would 
be taken as a basis for making a bargain 
by some sort of negotiation on the part 
of the Committee with the Water Com- 
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panies and the Representatives of the 
ratepayers. For himself, he was bound 
to say that was an experiment which he 
had no mind to try, it being one in which 
the Representatives of the Corporation 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would take no part. They would not 
accept Mr. Smith’s estimate as a basis 
of negotiation. But he went still fur- 
ther—if he thought he could make a 
bargain on the subject he would not at- 
tempt it. He did not think it was the 
business of the Government to make a 
bargain on behalf of the ratepayers of 
London and the Water Companies. They 
must make a bargain for themselves, 
and that was what the Committee de- 
cided, and decided unanimously. The 
hon. Gentleman said he could not see it 
in the Report of the Committee. It was 
in every line. He had stated before the 
Committee was appointed that he would 
have nothing to do with that bargain ; 
and all the Government insisted on was 
that it was expedient that the Water 
Supply of the Metropolis should be under 
the control of some public body repre- 
senting the interests and commanding 
the confidence of the water consumers. 
That was the principle on which, from 
the first, he took the question. He said 
it was not a question for the Government 
at all, or for Parliament, except to give 
the ratepayers an organ which should 
deal with their own interests in the mat- 
ter. And that was what the Committee 
accepted and agreed to. The hon. Mem- 
ber said the Committee did not recom- 
mend that the question should be in- 
trusted to a municipal authority for Lon- 
don. In the 4th paragraph they said 
that in the absence of any central autho- 
rity to which it could be committed, a 
water authority of a representative cha- 
racter should be constituted. What did 
that mean? It meant that the best body 
for taking charge of the question was a 
municipal body for the government of 
London; but if they did not get that, 
then the best substitute would be a sepa- 
rate water authority. No doubt, his 
right hon. Friend the Postmaster Gene- 
ral did not then think there would be 
a municipal authority for London ; but 
at that time the present Government 
had not acceded to Office, and things 
were now different. The Committee said, 
as they had no central body in London, 
which would be the only proper body to 
take charge of that,matter, they must, as 
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a pis aller, create some body ad hoc, and 
as soon as they could. In pursuance of 
that, in the winter of 1880, notice was 
given that it was proposed to create such 
a body ad hoe for water purposes. Well, 
the House knew how, in the last Session, 
Aaron’s Rod swallowed up all the other 
serpents, and that proposal disappeared. 
Last year he had to consider what he 
was to do on that Water Question, and 
whether he should again give notice of 
the project of creating a body ad hoe for 
water purposes. The hon. Member said 
it was a very easy task to create such a 
body ; but if he ever set to work to con- 
stitute it he would not find it quite so 
easy. The moment he approached it he 
would find himself involved in the very 
same difficulties which attended the crea- 
tion of a central municipal body for the 
Metropolis. Therefore, he had felt that 
this Water Question was urgent; that 
in constituting a water authority all the 
difficulties would arise that would pre- 
sent themselves in constituting a muni- 
cipal authority for London ; that it would 
be just as easy, or nearly as easy, to do 
the one thing as to do the other; and, 
therefore, the Government determined to 
undertake the task of dealing with the 
Municipal Government of London. The 
Water Question had made that neces- 
sary, and he hoped that that water power 
would be one of the wheels which would 
move the Municipal Government of Lon- 
don. It would thus be found that those 
who opposed the Municipal Government 
of London were postponing the settle- 
ment of the question of the Water Sup- 
ply, because the urgency of the one 
question constituted the urgency of the 
other. The hon. Member was afraid 
that the delay, which he himself re- 
etted as much as the hon. Member 
id, though not exactly for the same 
reason, would cause a great increase in 
the cost of the property of the Water 
Companies. He did not think it would 
cost one farthing more. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that the Water 
Companies had an indefeasible right to 
be bought up at any price to which they 
might raise their shares. For himself 
he had never admitted that view, but 
had condemned it. The Committee had, 
in express terms, absolutely repudiated 
that view, which, if recognized, would, 
they held, leave a population of 4,000,000 
at the mercy of certain Trading Com- 
panies armed with the power of raising 
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the price of one of the first necessaries 
of life to an extent practically without any 
limit—a situation from which the Com- 
panies seemed to think there was no 
escape, except by offering them such a 
price as they were willing to accept. 
That was the view which the Committee 
condemned. But he would point out 
that the Metropolis was not compelled 
to take the Water Companies at their 
own rate; on the contrary, there were 
two other courses open to it. One was to 
proceed by regulation of the powers of 
the existing Companies as the Gas Com- 
panies were regulated. Another was the 
introduction of an independent Water 
Supply ; and the third was the purchase 
of the existing Companies. Those three 
courses were open to the water autho- 
rity, and they would adopt that which, 
in their opinion, was the best, the 
cheapest, and the most expedient. There- 
fore, with every desire to have the ques- 
tion settled at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, he was not desirous of coming to 
a hasty or premature conclusion on the 
subject. He was not speaking as a 
Minister of the Crown, nor was he going 
to nm any official opinion ; he spoke 
merely as aratepayer. But if the rate- 
payers of London were going to pay 
£30,000,000 for that which it was 
possible to obtain for £15,000,000 
or £20,000,000, he should be sur- 
prised. What was the measure of 
the price which a body capable of 
dealing with the Water Companies 
would have to pay? Clearly it had 
nothing to do with the question of how 
far the Water Companies could run up 
their shares ; and, therefore, so far from 
these increases of price being the in- 
evitable sum which must be paid for 
them, it must be regarded as a level 
from which the increased price had risen. 
This plan of estimating the value of 
the property of the Water Companies 
had been called confiscation. Whenever 
Gentlemen opposite did not agree with 
any plan they called it confiscation. 
Reference had been made to a Report 
of a Committee of that House, and 
various courses were open to the new 
authority in dealing with the Water Sup- 
ply. The Report said that they might 
regulate the prices as was done with the 
oe supply, or they might introduce a 

esh Water Supply—purchasing existing 
supplies, and the best of them. They 
might think that the Thames water was 
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not good enough, and, therefore, might 
not use it at all, or they might think it 
sufficiently good as a supplementary 
supply and procure the main supply 
from elsewhere. Under these circum- 
stances, he was not at all disposed to 
tell everyone to buy water shares. Some- 
times it was a gentleman who gave them 
this advice, sometimes it was a letter in 
The Times, saying—‘‘ For Heaven’s sake 
buy up the Water Companies, or it will 
be the worse for you.” He was not ina 
hurry in the matter. The ratepayers of 
London had better look about them; 
and, when they were asked to give 
£33,000,000 for what originally cost 
£12,000,000, including the cost of 
a great amount of re-duplication of 
works, they ought to consider whether 
they could not get a much better thing 
for half the money. The ratepayers of 
London were not going to jump down 
the throats of the Water Companies 
whom the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets was supporting. 

Mr. RITCHIE denied that he was 
supporting the Water Companies. His 
only interest was that of the ratepayers, 
and he had no interest whatever in any 
Water Company. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT ac- 
cepted the disclaimer of the hon. Mem- 
ber, but he maintained that it was not 
the interest of the ratepayers to give 
£33,000,000 for works which only cost 
£12,000,000 ; and he hoped, as the hon. 
Member had the interest of the rate- 
oe at heart, he would support the 

ill for establishing Municipal Govern- 
ment for London, in which the rate- 
payers would be properly represented. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not pro- 
pose to pay the Water Companies 
£33,000,000; but, on the contrary, dis- 
tinctly stated that the price proposed by 
them was too high. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
marked that £33,000,000 was the sum 
fixed by Mr. Smith, and the hon. Mem- 
ber distinctly said that the price would 
goup. He would advise the hon. Mem- 
ber maturely to consider the interests of 
the ratepayers, and allow them, when 
properly represented, to deal with this 
matter themselves. It was for the re- 


presentatives of the ratepayers to deter- 
mine whether it was most expedient for 
them to deal with the present Com- 
panies, if the Companies were prepared 

Blo terms, or, if not, 
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whether they should seek for a new 
supply at a more reasonable rate. 

ir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he had 
no fault to find with the way in which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
alluded to the proceedings which had 
taken place two years ago; but he found 
fault with the observations into which 
he had been accidentally led in reference 
to the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets. Those observations were calculated 
to convey the impression that the hon. 
Member had brought forward this ques- 
tion in the interests of the Water Com- 
panies 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I wish 
altogether to disclaim that. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS replied, 
that the intention had been disclaimed 
after the interruption of his hon. Friend ; 
but the observations of the Home Secre- 
tary, if not explained, would have led 
the public to believe that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets had brought 
the question forward in the interests of 
the Water Companies, instead of solely 
and simply in the interests of the rate- 
payers. He had also to find fault with 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
because from the beginning to the end 
he had endeavoured to evade all respon- 
sibility in this matter, thus entirely dif- 
fering from the view expressed a year 
previously by the Postmaster General, 
who strongly urged the Government to 
take up the question of the Water 
Supply, because if they did not nobody 
else would. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said they had tried an expe- 
riment, and that it had failed; but it 
had failed to a great extent because the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not put his shoulder to the wheel or un- 
dertake any responsibility. The esti- 
mate made by direction of the Home 
Office during the late Administration 
was intended to be considered by a Select 
Committee, and he had no intention of 
pressing this matter down the throats of 
the Metropolis; but if it had been exa- 
mined in a different way—if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not ap- 
proached the Water Companies in a 
spirit of hostility—he believed the Com- 
mittee would have come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Itwould have been possible 
to have brought the Water Companies 
to their bearings; and he had not the 
slightest doubt whatever that if the 
Home Secretary had taken a different 
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line, London by this time would have 
had a cheap and proper supply of water, 
and that a vast saving would have been 
effected. The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had brought the greatest 
pressure to bear upon the Gas Com- 
panies, and in doing so he had taken a 
great responsibility upon himself. If 
the Home Secretary had used his autho- 
rity in another way, he had not the 
slightest doubt that the Representatives 
of the City of London and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works would have 
taken a different view, and a different 
result would have been arrived at. He 
was not one of those who thought that 
the Water Companies should get all that 
they demanded ; but, at the same time, 
he thought that the rights of great 
public bodies, who had been induced to 
invest an enormous capital in their 
works, should be respected. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had talked 
about the merits of a competitive scheme; 
but he had not been able to call a single 
witness in favour of that scheme before 
the Committee, and, therefore, they had 
to bear the burden of things being left 
as they were. Had a different policy 
been adopted, they might have had 
better water and a constant supply at a 
reduced expenditure. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that if they 
wanted better water they must have 
municipal reform, and admitted that he 
had kept this scheme back as a lever 
which was to enable him to pass a mea- 
sure for the Municipal Government of 
London. He, however, felt satisfied 
that when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman attempted to make use of 
that lever, he would find that he had 
been very much mistaken in his antici- 
pations as to its efficacy. With reference 
to Mr. Smith, who had been so much 
abused for making the calculations 
which were laid before the Committee, 
he could only say that Mr. Smith was a 
most excellent public servant, and he 
tried to make the best bargnin he could 
for the ratepayers. He believed that 
Mr. Smith’s death was hastened by that 
business, and he regretted he had not 
been better remunerated for his labours. 

Mr. FIRTH said, there was not the 
least evidence before the Committee to 
induce the Committee to make their 
agreements with the Water Companies 
a basis of ‘negotiation with a view to 
a reduction of terms, and Mr. Smith 
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had been compelled to accept the condi- 
tion that they must all stand or fall 
together. He entirely failed to see how 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross) could 
have resulted in a satisfactory state of 
things for London. One of the great 
complaints against the present system 
was the want of a sufficient supply of 
water in case of fire. When a large 
fire occurred 2,000 gallons of water per 
minute were required to extinguish it, 
and that supply could not be obtained 
anywhere outside the City of London. 
In these circumstances, they would have 
gained nothing by purchasing the exist- 
ing Water Supply system at an extrava- 
gant price. It had been alleged that 
he advocated a confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the Water Companies. Hedid 
nothing of the kind—what he advocated 
was the establishment of a new system 
of supply, which certainly did not mean 
confiscation. It now stood as the ste- 
reotyped opinion of the Committee of 
1880 that there were only three courses 
open for dealing with the Water Com- 
panies—namely, purchase, regulation, 
or the initiation of a new supply. He 
wished to remind hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site of a fact which they seemed to 
ignore—thatthesharesofthe Water Com- 
panies would be worth from £6,000,000 
to £10,000,000 less if the late Adminis- 
tration had never touched the question 
at all. The prospect of the shares being 
turned into the best security that this 
country could give forced the shares 
into the hands of people who had suc- 
ceeded in keeping them up, and, in all 
sorts of ways, in endeavouring to influ- 
ence the public mind. With respect 
to the statement that had been made 
earlier in the debate—that it would be 
better to deal with the question on the 
lines of a Water Trust than on the lines 
of a new municipal body—the difficulties 
in the way of a water trust were enor- 
mous. He did not think that human 
ingenuity could construct a Water Trust, 
which would have to be elected or se- 
lected, that would have the- confidence 
of the whole of London. Whatever the 
solution of this question was to be, he 
trusted that it might be found in giving 
a central representative authority con- 
trol not merely of the Water Supply, 
but also the providing of the money 
from which, ultimately, the supply must 
come. 
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surprised that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Firth) showed such a preference for the 
municipal scheme of the Home Secre- 
tary. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) wished 
to remind the House that in 1880 the 
Home Secretary laid before the Com- 
mittee certain proposals, one of which 
was that, in the absence of a single 
municipal body, a water authority of a 
representative character should be con- 
stituted, and that a Bill be introduced 
by the Government on this subject. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 


committed himself absolutely to the con- | 


stitution of the water authority in the 
absence of a Municipal Government; 
fully contemplating the impossibility of 
constituting a municipal authority for 
the whole of London within a reason- 
able period—probably not entertaining 
any expectations that he was likely to 
undertake a duty of such enormous 
magnitude. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had stated that it was intended to 
deal with the question. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the matter 
was laughed at rather as a joke; and 
he thought, when the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated that he hoped 
to pass the Bill during the Session, he 
must have had more than a shade of 
a doubt on the point. But what he 
complained of was that the Government 
had not carried out their own recom- 
mendations. They hadsaid that this thing 
ought to be done by a water authority, 
and they had not taken any steps tocreate 
that authority. Two years had passed 
since the Government made that recom- 
mendation. Now they said that a Bill 
for the Municipal Government of London 
was to be introduced, and that if it 
passed the municipal authority might 
next year take steps to provide a Water 
Supply for London. Ifthat course had 
been pursued by any other Government, 
hon. Members would have charged them 
with delaying the reform to a very un- 
reasonable time. This was a question 
which did not brook delay. The Water 
Companies had recently put in force 
powers which they believed they pos- 
sessed under the Metropolis Valuation 
Act of 1869 to increase the water rates 
very largely indeed. He did not express 
any opinion as to whether the Water 
Companies had these powers or not; 
but they claimed that they had, and the 
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water rates were being raised in dif- 
ferent parts of the Metropolis. This 
was an additional reason why the matter 
should be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, and dealt with on the lines that 
were suggested by the Home Secretary, 
and which were unanimously the views 
of the Committee which had been ap- 
pointed at that time. He considered that 
it was not the duty of the Government 
to make a bargain with the Water 
Companies, and that it was quite rea- 
sonable to leave that with the Water 
Trust ; but to postpone the matter, as 
was now proposed, only meant that a 
decision upon the question would never 
be come to. If a municipal authority 
was constructed for the whole of London 
that authority might hesitate before it 
ventured to undertake to supply water 
for London, and might say that, before 
they entered into a matter that might 
involve £30,000,000, and which in- 
volved the question as to whether they 
should look for a new supply or purchase 
the existing Companies, that they must 
consider the question very carefully, 
and, in considering it, must bear in 
mind that they had other and important 
duties to discharge. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman must bear the whole 
responsibility. He could not see how the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman could 
reconcile to himself his sense of public 
duty in allowing two years to elapse with- 
out introducing a Bill on this subject. 
Mr. MACFARLANE wished to call 
the attention of the House away from 
the subject then under discussion, and 
to remind it of a very peculiar incident 
which took place at 8 o’clock last night. 
He was told that the ‘‘ count out” which 
occurred at that hour astonished the 
whole Cabinet, and it certainly had a be- 
wildering effect upon himself. It had ne- 
cessitated the loss of three or four hours 
to-day, because, had the House continued 
to sit till the usual hour last night, the 
debate on the Irish Question might have 
been finished then. ‘The speeches made 
the previous afternoon relieved him from 
all necessity of going into the general 
question. He would confine himself to 
making a few remarks, which would 
come better out of his mouth than out 
of the mouth of an Irishman. He 
was afraid that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment too often took for granted that 
everything said from the -Irish side of 
the House was inspired by extreme 
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Nationalist feeling. Such a feeling 
could not be imputed to him. He was 
an impartial observer of the events that 
had been taking place ; nevertheless, he 
was reluctantly and with sorrow com- 
pelled to condemn the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Ireland. He 
willingly admitted the Government had 
had serious difficulties to contend with ; 
but a number of those difficulties during 
the past year had been of their own 
creation. Beginning with coercion, they 
had since multiplied exceedingly. He 
would not pursue this subject, because 
he thought it had been already proved 
that crime in Ireland increased under 
coercion. He had a firm belief in the 
good intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and the mistakes they had 
made were due, he believed, to their 
ignorance of the feelings and sentiments 
of the Irish people. Some nights ago 
the Prime Minister went so far as to ex- 
press regret that Irishmen had not a 
larger share in the management of their 
own affairs. Without purposing to 
enter on the question of Home Rule, he 
must ask, ifthe Prime Minister really 
regretted that state of things, why was 
it there were not now any Irishmen in 
high Office in the Government of the 
country? Why was there no Irishman 
in the Cabinet? Why was the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant almost 
invariably an Englishman? Why was 
the Lord Lieutenant himself almost in- 
variably an Englishman? Justice was 
not done to the Irish in this respect. He 
ventured to think there was not an hon. 
Member in the House, and very few out 
of it, who would not concur with him in 
saying that if the Government of that 
day had had the courage, instead of 
putting O’Connell in prison, to put him 
in the Cabinet, the condition of things 
in Ireland would now be very different 
indeed. For Irishmen there was nothing 
but the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man’s table, and some of those crumbs 
were very small. Popular opinions in 
Ireland were clearly a bar to promotion. 
The holding of popular opinions, or even 
of Radical or Democratic opinions, in 
England had not proved any bar to pro- 
motion to high Office. If any hon. Mem- 
ber would run his eye along the Front 
Treasury Bench when it was fully oc- 
cupied, he would observe a remarkable 
corroboration of this statement. Why 
was not the same ‘soothing syrup” 
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applied to Ireland? The enemies of 
those right hon. Gentlemen said, though 
he would not say that he believed the 
statement, that the silk stockings of a 
Court dress, when put upon Radical 
legs, had an effect somewhat similar to 
hobbles upon horses. He was sure it 
had some effect upon those people, 
though he would not make the charge 
which others made. On this question he 
was speaking, not as an Irishman, but 
as a Scotchman, and as a spectator of 
events. As such, he had no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had acted with good intentions. 
(Mr. Bicear: Oh, oh!] The hon. 
Member for Cavan did not appear to 
be a believer in good intentions ; but he 
(Mr. Macfarlane) believed that no man 
ever occupied the position of Chief Secre- 
tary who wished better to the people 
of Ireland than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or who had done more wrong. 
It was not just to blame the right hon. 
Gentleman personally. A new Chief 
Secretary put in Dublin Castle was like 
a new dial put upon an old clock. A new 
dial would not make the clock keep good 
time while the machinery was bad. The 
great defect of the Government clock 
was that it was always made to keep 
English time. The Land Act had been 
made, and he thought unjustly, the sub- 
ject of much denunciation. Though hon. 
Members from Ireland behind him would 
not concur with him, he considered it 
one of the greatest measures ever passed 
for the Irish people. Still, it was not 
wide or large enough. It left out in the 
cold 100,000 leaseholders. The igno- 
rance of Members of the Government in 
high places was the main cause of their 
mistakes in policy, and in that House 
and the country there was too much dis- 
regard of Irish feelings and sentiments. 
Persons trampled upon those feelings 
without the slightest consideration, and 
things which might in themselves be 
necessary were done in such an offensive 
way as to add very materially to the 
exasperation of the people of Ireland. 
One instance of this was the incident 
which occurred in the Guildhall in 
October last. People of all shades of 
political opinion were invited to the 
Guildhall to do honour to a statesman 
for whom he had the highest admira- 
tion. He went there cordially and 
willingly to assist in honouring the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but, like a great 
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many others, he was led into what 
turned out to be a political demonstra- 
tion. Everybody must recollect that 
upon that occasion the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister announced, 
in a most melodramatic manner, the 
arrest of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork. He witnessed that demonstra- 
tion. He could not help it. A war 
dance was performed on the occasion by 
the City dignitaries in red and blue. He 
thought it a very improper exhibition. 
Even if the people held that the arrest 
of Mr. Parnell was a necessity, it was 
not a matter for such a display. It was 
received as if it were the announcement 
of a great British victory. The whole 
British power was apparently strained 
to accomplish the arrest of one man, and 
when it was accomplished the City digni- 
taries engaged in a war dance. He won- 
dered would it be the last dance of 
the City dignitaries to the piping of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He was almost 
inclined to think it would. He had the 
highest respect for the talent, character, 
and position of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but the right hon. Gentleman 
ought not to have, he would not say be- 
trayed, but led other people into a false 
position on an occasion which was solely 
intended to do him honour. With regard 
to the Chief Secretary, he thought they 
could not see the end of the war which 
he had entered upon against the Irish 
people. The more people he arrested 
the greater would be the number of dis- 
loyal people thereby created in Ireland, 
and certainly there was no loyalty to 
spare in Ireland. He regretted that this 
should be so. Every man who was put 
into prison, especially every innocent 
man, and many such had been arrested, 
came out a more disloyal, or at least a 
less loyal man than when he was ar- 
rested. Loyalty in Ireland had sur- 
vived long starvation ; but it was dying 
fast of inanition. This was much to be 
regretted. He could say so, because he 
belonged to a loyal country, and the re- 
marks he had made were not words 
which an Irish mouth would utter. 

Mr. MACARTNEY was glad to say 
that loyalty was not extinct in Ireland, 
though in some quarters it might be a 
diminishing quantity. With regard to 
the Land Commission, no one would 
suppose that he was prepared to criti- 
cize the acts of that body with anything 
like acrimonious severity, seeing that he 
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was one of those who on many occasions 
supported the Government in passing 
the Land Act, and on one or two occa- 
sions he found himself almost the only 
one in the Lobby with them. But there 
was a great difference between approv- 
ing of an enactment and approving of 
the mode in which it was carried out. 
In the first place, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the Chief Judge of the Court 
at the opening would have made a long 
oration instead of proceeding with the 
business of the Court. In the begin- 
ning of that speech, the Judge men- 
tioned that the expenses of the Court 
would be very small, inasmuch as the 
only charge imposed by the Government 
was ls. upon claims for reduction of 
rent, and 1s. upon notices of claim for 
appeal. It was very much to be re- 
gretted that he did not extend his in- 
vestigations further, or recollect that 
there was a third 1s. upon the voluntary 
agreements between landlord and ten- 
ant. He mentioned that to show the 
difficulty that had arisen in the carrying 
out of the measure in consequence of 
the action of the Stamp Office. When 
a voluntary agreement was made— 
though he failed to see how that could 
be voluntary in which one party had 
only Hobson’s choice—the Stamp Office 
required that a graduated stamp should 
be used as though the instrument were 
a lease and not an agreement. Now, 
it was not a lease at all, and how it 
could be considered in the light of a 
lease he could not understand. He 
thought that if the Prime Minister 
looked into the question, and exercised 
the influence over the Stamp Office 
which he possessed as Head of the Go- 
vernment, that question ought no longer 
to be mooted. The next point to which 
he wished to call attention was the 
absence of anything like comprehensive 
instructions from the Chief Commia- 
sioners or the Government to the Sub- 
Commissioners when they began their 
campaign in Ireland. It did not appear 
that there was any calling together of 
these Sub-Commissioners, comparing of 
notes, or laying down of rules which 
were to govern them in the deciding of 
the cases which came before them—so 
much so, that the greatest difference of 
opinion seemed to exist between the 
Sub-Commissioners in different parts of 
Ireland. One of them, who was formerly 
a Member of the House (Mr. M‘Oarthy), 
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had said, unless he was completely mis- 
reported, that he did not care a pinch of 
snuff about the opinion or evidence of 
any land valuator whatever, whether on 
the part of the tenant or the landlord. 
[‘* No, mg Well, it was stated in 
the report of his speech; another, in 
the North of Ireland, had said that he 
could not decide fairly unless evidence 
was produced by the landlord as well as 
the tenant; and a third had felt bound 
to decide the case on the tenant’s evi- 
dence, because no valuator had appeared 
on the part of the landlord. But as for 
the absence or presence of valuators, 
most hon. Members knew that it was 
not always an easy matter to secure 
their services. That, at least, had been 
his own experience in County Down, 
where a valuator had practically been 
compelled to retire by the ill-will, if not 
the actual threats, of the tenants. Then 
came the question of the county cess. 
In most of the cases decided in the 
North of Ireland, the Commissioners 
seemed at first to think that they had 
authority to settle whether in the new 
arrangement between landlord and ten- 
ant the county cess should be paid as 
heretofore by the tenant, or whether 
half of it should be charged on the land- 
lord. That was their practice at the be- 
ginning of their sittings, and it was not 
till the Chief Commissioners had gone te 
Belfast that the point was decided. The 
Sub-Commissioners not only imposed 
half the county cess on the landlord, but 
in nearly every case gave the tenant his 
costs. The conduct of the landlords had 
been severely criticized because they had 
dared to stand up in self-defence. He 
was not concerned to defend rack-rent- 
ing ; but the great majority of the Irish 
landlords had been acquitted both by 
the Bessborough Commission and by the 
Prime Minister, and it was hard that 
they should be at once execrated and 
impoverished. The ‘no rent’ move- 
ment, by the way, had recently been 
illustrated in an entertaining manner, 
for the rents of the Dublin Corporation 
had declined so considerably in the 
course of the last year that the recently 
increased salary of the Lord Mayor 
would probably have to be reduced to 
its original amount. The resolution to 
increase the salary had been passed for 
the purpose of enabling the Corporation 
to appoint to the office of Chief Magis- 
trate gentlemen who had not sufficient 
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means to pay its expenses. He might 
also mention that the Lord Mayor, in 
the exercise of a wise economy, had not 
given the usual banquet, but had de- 
cided to contribute the money that would 
have been spent upon it for the pur- 
poses of a Joint Stock Company to start 
the Exhibition in Ireland, which was to 
be held for the purpose of proving that 
the people of Ireland were sufficiently 
disloyal to prefer an Exhibition which 
was not patronized by Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty to one in which the name 
of Her Majesty appeared at the head of 
those who concurred in it. He would 
not discuss the good taste of that. 
Another hon. Member (Mr. Sexton), 
who spoke last night with such consum- 
mate ability that he seemed to have 
completely dumbfounded the Ministry, 
said in his speech which he made pre- 
viously during the course of this debate 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Ewart) was 
one of the English garrison, a colony 
alien to the soil and people of Ireland, 
which thrived on the discontent and 
misery of Ireland. Was it true of most 
of the landlords of Ireland that they were 
a colony alien to the soil? It was just 
as true of a great part of the inhabit- 
ants who were tenants; and if they 
searched among the names of some of 
the great patriots who threw this accu- 
sation in their face, he thought it would 
be found that they sounded much more 
Saxon than Hibernian. The accusation 
made was that this colony thrived upon 
the discontent and misery of Ireland. 
Who was it that thrived on the discon- 
tent and misery of Ireland? The agi- 
tators. He believed that those gentle- 
men thrived upon the discontent and 
misery of Ireland; but he doubted very 
much whether the landlords during the 
last three years had thriven very much 
upon it. He begged leave to inform 
these gentlemen that they were the Eng- 
lish garrison—that was, they were the 
garrison that intended to hold by the 
Union with Great Britain. On former 
occasions they had shown that they were 
not a despicable garrison. when it 
came to struggle with force of arms. 
He hoped it would not come s0 
again; but, if it did, these gentle- 
men would find it was not so easy 
to uproot them out of the soil as they 
seemed to think. Before sitting down 
he wished to refer to the extraordinary 
statement the Prime Minister had made 
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the other evening about the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said, with respect to the 
point which had been alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. P. J. 
Smyth), that if Members who advocated 
a repeal of the Union would specify 
distinctly what the subjects were which 
an Irish Parliament might exclusively 
handle, and would distinguish them with 
sufficient clearness and precision from 
those which should be left to the Im- 
perial Parliament, then they could, per- 
haps, come before Parliament with a 
good case, and might receive considera- 
tion. When the right hon. Gentleman 
went so far as to say that, if the demand 
was only formulated in a particular 
manner, he might look at it differently, 
he was bringing matters to a rather 
dangerous crisis; and it was to be hoped 
that before the present debate ended the 
right hon. Gentleman would see his way 
to giving an explanation of his words, if 
the view he (Mr. Macartney) had taken 
of them was inaccurate. He wished to 
refer to a declaration made by the Chief 
Secretary, for whom he had the deepest 
respect. [Mr. Biccar: Hear, hear!] 
He believed there was not a single sub- 
ject on which he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Cavan. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Govern- 
ment were not sufficiently well acquainted 
with the state of Ireland for several 
months. If so, they must have been the 
only people who did not appreciate the 
true state of the case. The other day 
he happened to be talking to a large 
landed proprietor, who said that, in 
December, 1880, he sent a detailed state- 
ment of the outrages and other occur- 
rences on his own property to both the 
Prime Minister and his Predecessor; and 
from the latter—whose loss the Oonser- 
vatives, at least, so greatly deplored— 
he received the following reply :— 


“ Hughenden Manor, Dec. 16, 1880. 


‘* Dear Sir,—I return to you the papers which 
you did me the honour to submit to me. I have 
read them with the deepest interest and equal 
indignation. The state of Ireland is amazing, 
but not so astounding as that of England, which 
can witness in silence the first revolution which 
unblushingly confesses that its object is plunder. 

‘“*T have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 
“‘ BEACONSFIELD.” 


That seemed to him to be a graphic de- 
scription of what was going on at the 





time—a revolution which unblushingly 
confessed that its object was plunder. 
This confession was made by the hon. 
Member who made the principal speech 
of Tuesday evening, and who daringly 
announced that he adopted the doctrine 
of ‘‘no rent.”” When such declarations 
were made, and crime and outrages were 
committed, there was no excuse for not 
adopting the strongest measures. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
wished to give an explanation as to 
something that had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just addressed the 
House, which it was very necessary 
should be explained. The hon. Member 
had referred to a supposed dictum of 
Mr. Commissioner MacOarthy, who was 
well known in that House as formerly 
Member for Mallow; and he had the 
authority of that Commissioner to state 
that he was wholly misunderstood and 
misrepresented in what he had said. Mr. 
Commissioner MacCarthy found at the 
Court over which he presided many ama- 
teur land valuators, who presented them- 
selves especially on the part of the 
tenants, and whose opinions were really 
of no value at all. In reference to these 
men, the Commissioner had said that 
his Colleagues were men of great agri- 
cultural experience, and that they would 
visit the lands and make their own valua- 
tions. Therefore, the Court was not 
inclined to pay, and was not entitled to 
pay, much attention to those amateur 
valuators. The Commissioner did not 
use the word ‘‘amateur;’’ but he (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) knew personally that 
the tenants of Ireland had been greatly 
imposed upon by persons going about 
and suggesting that they should be made 
valuators of theirfarms. He knew that 
in one part of Ireland two persons had 
gone about from tenant to tenant, and 
suggested that they should be paid 1s. 
in the pound for valuing, merely stating— 
‘“‘If your farm is so much, I will get it 
for you for so much.” It was in refer- 
ence to this that Mr. MacCarthy had 
assured the tenants that their interests 
would not belost sightof. Mr. MacCarthy 
did not consider himself a practical agri- 
culturist, and did not himself usually go 
on to the lands; but his two Colleagues 
were, to his (Mr. Mitchell Henry’s) 
knowledge, as good judges of land as 
any to be found in Ireland. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he also wished 
to make a personal explanation. The 
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House had been led to understand that 
he had induced the Corporation of Dub- 
lin to sacrifice its dignity, and had re- 
fused to give the usual banquet to the 
Viceroy from motives of economy. He 
had to say that when he was offered 
the high office which he now held, and 
which he had never sought or canvassed 
for, he did not pretend to be rich when 
he was not. He did not, like Irish 
landlords, stand in a false position, but 
candidly stated the circumstances of his 
case; and, having done so, the Corpora- 
tion unanimously forced the office upon 
him. That was error number one. In 
regard to error number two, the rental 
of the Dublin Corporation was not fall- 
ing back. The rental was increasing. 
The Corporation tenants were accus- 
tomed to pay a year’s rent in advance ; 
and it was decided that the Corporation 
ought not to press for the year’s arrears, 
but that it should go on the current 
year. The rental of the Corporation 
was increasing every day, and the fund 
upon which rested the increase of salary 
was largely and hourly increasing. 
With regard to the charge that he 
was disloyal in not giving the usual 
banquet to the Viceroy, how could 
he meet him, when every man on the 
fringe of Castle influence had ‘‘ Boy- 
cotted’’ the Chief Magistrate of the 
City of Dublin? Was he to be there 
merely for giving entertainments and 
banquets for the people of the Castle, 
and not for the people of Dublin, and 
was he, in the present state of feeling, 
to ask them to come toa public ban- 
quet? He confessed he could not do 
so with comfort to himself or comfort 
to them. He therefore thought that 
the money he had contributed ought to 
be given for the benefit of Ireland rather 
than for the purpose of giving banquets. 
The accounts of the Dublin Corporation 
were properly audited, not like the ac- 
counts of the Corporation of this City, 
where, last year, £30,000 was lost and 
unaccounted for. No Corporation in 
the country could stand the test of finan- 
cial examination so well as theirs could. 
With regard to the question of the Ex- 
hibition, which the hon. Member alluded 
to as having been promoted by dis- 
loyalty, he thought he was entitled to 
explain the subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
right hon. Member had been permitted, 
by the indulgence of the House, to make 
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a personal explanation, and that the 
Address to the Crown was the Question 
before the House. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he considered 
that, having been charged with dis- 
loyalty, it was surely necessary that he 
should clear himself of such an impu- 
tation. He utterly repudiated such a 
charge. 

Mr. MACARTNEY denied that he 
stated the right hon. Gentleman was 
disloyal. He merely mentioned that he 
subscribed a sum of money towards an 
Exhibition, which was started for the 
purpose of showing that the people of 
Ireland could have an Exhibition with- 
out having the patronage of Her Ma- 
jesty. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoyn) said, 
that it would be an evil day for Ireland 
when one in the position of the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin failed to express 
publicly his political opinion. He heard 
with regret the statement of the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin that he had been 
‘** Boycotted ” by those who formed 
“‘ the fringe of the Castle.” He did not 
know whether the right hon. Member 
included him in that category; but he 
would assure him that he had never 
‘*Boycotted” him. If the Lord Mayor 
had honoured him with an invitation, 
he should have been happy to respond 
to it. He was glad to assure the House 
that if the Lord Mayor had “ Boycotted’’ 
the Viceroy, he had not been ‘ Boy- 
cotted’’ by the Viceroy, because, being 
one of that ‘outside fringe’’ who was 
sometimes at Dublin Castle, he had the 
honour, when last there, to meet the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, and not only 
the Lord Mayor, but also the Lady 
Mayoress, who was a public character, 
and had been brought to the notice of 
that House on a memorable occasion, 
in the course of a memorable speech. 
There was, therefore, no reciprocity in 
this instance, for the Representative of 
the Queen had not “‘Boycotted”’ the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, though the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin seemed to have ‘‘ Boy- 
cotted” the Representative of the Queen. 
He was afraid that he should not be able 
to conclude his observations in the short 
time that was left. [‘‘ Oh, oh.”] Hon. 
Gentlemen who cried ‘‘ Oh, oh!” should 
recollect that, besides all the other 
speeches on the other side, one speech 
elivered on the previous night had 
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occupied three hours, and that no time 
was left to him to reply. [An hon. 
MemsBer: You will have an oppor- 
tunity.] He hoped he would have an 
opportunity, and he should avail him- 
self of it. The hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney), who had blamed the 
Land Commissioners, was, he believed, 
mistaken altogether as to the duty of 
the Government in relation to the 
functions of a judicial body. He under- 
stood the hon. Member to say that the 
Government should instruct the Sub- 
Commissioners. [Mr. Macartney: Or 
the Land Commission.] Such a doctrine 
as that—namely, that the Government or 
the Land Commission should instruct a 
judicial body how to discharge their func- 
tions—was untenable. The Sub-Commis- 
sions were undoubtedly judicial bodies. 
{Lord Ranpotpu CuurcHiti: Oh!]} Per- 
haps the noble Lord was wiser than 
himself in the matter. It was inadmis- 
sible that the Government should inter- 
fere with the Sub-Commissioners in the 
discharge of their judicial duties, or 
that a Superior Court should beforehand 
instruct an inferior one how they were 
to deal with the cases which should 
come before them, and what decisions 
they were to give. The hon. Member 
was not well-founded, therefore, in his 
strictures on the administration of the 
Land Act. There was one point, how- 
ever, raised by that hon. Gentleman 
which he had now heard for the first 
time, and into which he should make it 
his business to inquire. It was in con- 
nection with the additional stamp which 
he understood the hon. Member to state 
was required on the agreements. 

Mr MACARTNEY : I said it was pro- 
posed to impose an additional stamp. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnson) said, 
if that were all it was not worth con- 
sidering. Such a decision as that re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member in refer- 
ence to the county cess had certainly 
been given; but it was speedily cor- 
rected. The Sub-Commissioners had no 
jurisdiction so to deal with the county 
cess. The hon. Member had also re- 
ferred to the reduction in rents. It 
was quite impossible at present to ascer- 
tain the general result upon rents, the 
Land Act having been in force but so 
short a time. What cases was it natu- 


rally to be expected should be first 
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of the passing of the Act a great many 
tenants were suffering from rack-rent- 
ing, and the cases of rack-rental were 
naturally the first likely to come be- 
fore the Courts. Of course, in such cases 
a reduction had been made; but one 
could not argue from this that a large 
reduction in rents would generally be 
made. It was not merely by the Land 
Commissioners, and not. merely in the 
case of small proprietors, not merely on 
poor and mountainous districts, that 
reductions, and considerable reductions, 
had been made. He would refer the 
House to a case in which he had taken 
a particular interest, inasmuch as he 
knew the locality and also the Judge who 
decided the case, who was not a Land 
Commissioner or a Sub-Commissioner 
—and here was the case, which would 
be found reported in the newspapers. 
The Recorder of Cork heard a case at 
Mallow, in which the Earl of Egmont 
sought to have a fair rent fixed on his 
tenant. This property was only a short 
distance from the town of Mallow. The 
landlord was a wealthy landlord in 
England and Ireland; and, so far from 
this being a case in which the tenant 
brought the landlord into Court, it was 
a case in which the landlord brought the 
tenant into Court. The Judge was the 
County Court Judge. The rent was £78. 
The landlord offered the tenant the farm 
at a rent of £66, in place of £78. The ten- 
ant declined to pay that, and would not 
give more than £50. The landlord’s valu- 
ators valued the land at £58—that was 
£20 less than the rent which was payable, 
£8 less than the landlord offered, and £8 
more than the tenant proposed to pay. 
The Judge adjudicated in that case, and 
fixed the fair rent at £56. That Judge 
was the County Court Judge; a Con- 
servative of the truest blue; a scion, he 
believed, of the noble house of Aber- 
corn. He merely mentioned that to show 
that the Judge had no partizan views ; 
he was a perfectly honest man, a lawyer 
of the highest ability, and a gentleman 
of whose acquaintance, which he had 
enjoyed for many years, he was most 
justly proud; and if he wanted—which 
he did not want—a corroboration of the 
opinion he had ventured to express of 
that just and upright Judge, he could 
appeal to the Attorney General under the 
late Administration. What conclusion, 
in view of this decision, could the House 
be asked to draw from the fact that 
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any Commissioner or Sub-Commisioner 
had largely reduced rent on the appli- 
cation of the tenants? He would then 
turn to a Sub-Commission which had 
been the subject of much stricture. It 
was presided over by a lawyer of 
ability. Several cases were heard and 
decided by it in Tipperary in December, 
in which a fair rent was fixed between 
the tenants and: the proprietor, who was 
a relative of a distinguished Member of 
that House. After the rent had been 
reduced, the landlord stated that— 

** He could not, of course, express satisfaction 
at the reduction made in the rental; but the 
decision showed the great care and discrimi- 
nation that had been exhibited by the Com- 
missioners. 


That was the opinion of a member of 
the landlord class, who had had his rents 
reduced by the Sub-Commission. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 





PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Being anxious 
to bring forward the Resolutions on 
Procedure as soon as possible, I wish to 
avail myself of any chance that there 
may be of a termination of the debate 
on the Report of the Address in the 
middle of to-morrow evening’s Sitting or 
before a late hour; and in case of such 
a termination of the debate, I desire to 
give Notice that at half-past 4 to- 
morrow I shall move that the Orders of 
the Day subsequent to the Order for the 
resumption of the Adjourned Debate on 
the Report of the Address be postponed 
until after the consideration of the Reso- 
lutions on Procedure. 


MOTIONS. 


_—o0o 


SLATE MINES (GUNPOWDER) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Roxzerrson, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the use of Gunpowder in 
Slate Mines, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rosertson, Mr. Samuet Horianp, Mr. Ratu- 
BONE, and Viscount Emiyn. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill68.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 
(LOANS) (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Colonel Cotruurst, Bill to 

enable loans to be made to Industrial and Re- 
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formatory Schools in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Cotruurst, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. aticmuime, and Mr. Suaw. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69.] 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Jonn Lwvszock, Bill to 
consolidate and codify the Law relating to Bills 
of Exchange and Promissory Notes, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Jonn Luvussock, Mr. 
Conen, Mr. Lewis Fry, Sir Harpinee Gir- 
FARD, and Mr. Monx. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


BANKING LAWS* (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Banking Laws of Scotland. 


Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Anperson, Mr. Barctay, 
and Mr. M‘Laren. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 71.] 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anngrson, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Patents for Inventions, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. ANpDERson, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Broapuurst, Mr. Jackson, 
and Mr. Hinpe Patmer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 16th February, 1882. 


TURKEY (ALBANTA) — ASSAULT ON 
BRITISH OFFICERS. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Viscount BARRINGTON said, their 
Lordships would have observed with 
great regret from the narrative in the 
newspapers this morning that a very 
serious occurrence had taken place at 
Artaki, on the southern shore.of the Sea 
of Marmora. Captain Selby, of the 
Falcon, and Captain Grenfell, of the 
Cockatrice, were out on a shooting ex- 
cursion, when an altercation ensued with 
an Albanian shepherd, who objected to 
their proceeding. A kind of scuffle took 
place, a shot was fired, and Captain 
Selby was struck on the head with an 
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axe. On their way back to their ships 
the party were attacked by a number of 
Albanians, and, had it not been for the 
appearance of Consul Wrench, more 
lamentable consequences might have 
followed. While giving full credit to 
Consul Wrench, he (Viscount Barring- 
ton) thought it was greatly to be re- 
gretted that any English subjects, 
whether they were officers in the Service 
of Her Majesty or not, should go upon 
sporting excursions in those territories 
without taking with them an interpreter, 
or having someone with them who could 
speak the language of the people. It 
was quite clear that, had it not been for 
Consul Wrench’s acquaintance with the 
Turkish language, the party might not 
have returned to their ships. He wished 
to ask the noble Earl whether he had 
any further information with reference to 
these very lamentable circumstances ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: The best an- 
swer which I can give to the noble 
Viscount is to read to your Lordships 
the telegrams which have been received 
with regard to this most deplorable 
incident. The following is the telegram 
which I received from Lord Dufferin. 
It is dated the 14th of February, 1882, 
9.15 P.M.— 

“T am sorry to say that Captain Selby, of 
Her Majesty’s ship Falcon, while out shooting 
yesterday near Artaki, on the south coast of 
the Sea of Marmora, in company with Captain 
Grenfell, of the Cockatrice, was attacked by 
Albanian shepherds without having given them 
the slightest provocation. Selby has been very 
dangerously wounded on the head with an axe, 
the blow having fractured his skull. When 
endeavouring to take the wounded officer to the 
boats the party was set upon by the villagers; 
their guns were taken from them, and their hands 
were bound, until Mr. Consul Wrench, who had 
gone to shoot ina different direction, returned 
and induced the villagers to release them. The 
Faicon has returned here. Selby lies in a very 
dangerous state. The Admiral at Malta, the 
Admiralty, and Captain Selby’s mother have been 
telegraphed to by Captain Grenfell. I am in 
the act of bringing this sad affair to the notice 
of the Sultan and of the Prime Minister, and 
will leave nothing undone to secure the punish- 
ment of the perpetrators ofthe crime. The man 
who first attacked Captain Selby and Captain 
Grenfell might have been easily shot ; but Selby 
laid down his gun in order that he might not 
be provoked into firing at him. After he had 
been felled one of the sailors seized Captain 
Selby’s gun and fired it at the assassin, and 
Captain Grenfell then fired at his assailant ; but 
as the guns were only loaded with,snipe-shot 
neither of the men were seriously hurt. I should 
be glad to know if your Lordship has any special 
instructions to send me in reference to this 
case,’ 
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The only instruction in our power to 
send was to state our full confidence in 
Lord Dufferin to do what is necessary 
to bring the criminals to justice. The 
second telegram is dated the 15th Feb- 
ruary, and is as follows :— 

“Telegram from Lord Dufferin, February 
15, 1882, delivered at 12.45 p.m., received 1 
p.M. Enclair.—Captain Selby has slept tran- 
quilly for six hours, and has taken some food. 
There is to be a consultation of doctors this 
afternoon. He is conscious, but has an imperfect 
command of the words he wishes to use.” 


I have absolutely no further information 
except that read to your Lordships ; and 
with regard to what was stated by the 
noble Viscount, that there was some im- 
prudence in shooting without an inter- 
preter, it appears that the party were 
accompanied by Consul Wrench, who 
was perfectly capable of making himself 
understood by the Albanians, though he 
was at the moment shooting in a different 
direction. 


THE VATICAN—DIPLOMATIC INTER- 
COURSE—MR. ERRINGTON. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorpv BALFOUR said, that, though 
the matter with which his Question 
dealt had been made the subject of 
discussion in ‘‘ another place,’’ he ven- 
tured to think the information given 
by Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to it was not very great, nor 
very well calculated to allay the suspi- 
cion that had been aroused. As the 
matter was of some public importance, 
he desired to ask their Lordships’ atten- 
tion for a few moments while he stated 
the considerations which had induced 
him to put this Question on the Paper. 
As their Lordships were probably aware, 
in the year 1848 an Act of Parliament 
was passed authorizing the British Go- 
vernment to send a diplomatic Agent to 
the Sovereign of the Roman States. He 
was not aware whether that Act of Par- 
liament was ever taken advantage of; 
but from a year or two subsequent to 
that time, down to 1874, he believed he 
was correct in stating that regular dip- 
lomatic intercourse was maintained with 
the Vatican, either by some agent of our 
own attached to the Legation at Flo- 
rence, or in some other way. Durin 
that time this country was represent 
by various distinguished people, among 
whom were Lord Lyons and Lord Ampt- 
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hill. But in the year 1874 Mr. Jervoise 
resigned the appointment, and from that 
time to the present no other appoint- 
ment of a similar nature bad been made. 
He was led to think that this mission 
of Mr. Errington seemed to revive that 
diplomatic intercourse with the Vatican 
in everything except the name. He 
certainly did not desire to draw from 
the noble Earl opposite, or from any of 
their Lordships, any information as to 
the abstract desirability of renewing or 
maintaining such diplomatic intercourse. 
He could easily imagine a variety of 
considerations to be urged on one side 
or the other. On the one side it would 
be gratifying to many Roman Catholic 
subjects of Her Majesty that we should 
have a diplomatic Agent accredited to 
the Vatican; and it also might be 
thought that, in consequence of the in- 
fluence which the Vatican exercised, and 
which it was impossible to disregard, it 
would be for the advantage of this 
country that it should be properly re- 
presented at the Vatican. At the same 
time, there might be considerations on 
the other side. He did not profess to 
have any decided opinions on the sub- 
ject. Iftheir Lordships were ever called 
upon to give an opinion upon it, he had 
do doubt that, like himself, the majority 
of that House would be largely guided 
by the experience of the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and others who had held that Office. 
But they knew that at the present time 
Mr. Errington was staying in Rome, 
and was, he did not say the channel of 
negotiations, but, at any rate, the chan- 
nel of communication or of conversation 
between the Foreign Secretary and the 
Vatican. He thought it would be very 
desirable that their Lordships should be 
informed exactly upon what footing Mr. 
Errington was now at Rome, whether 
on the footing indicated in the Question 
he had given Notice of or some other. 
One naturally inquired how long Mr. 
Errington was to be made an agent of 
communication between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Vatican. If it 
were not unduly trespassing on the 
patience of the House and the noble 
Earl opposite, he would like that the 
noble Bar! should tell their Lordships 
what were the subjects of communication. 
They knew that Mr. Errington, a few 
years ago, was elected to Parliament in 
the interests of that Party known to be 
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in favour of Home Rule; but he had 
recently severed his connection with that 
Party in what he called himself ‘the 
interest of the tenant farmers.” He 
was also known to be in favour of deno- 
minational education, whether for pri- 
mary schools or Universities. It might 
be that his mission to the Vatican 
had reference to one or other of these 
subjects. He had heard, on what he 
believed to be good authority, that, 
through the good offices of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, a considerable sum 
of money, which was said to be im- 
pounded by the Italian Government, 
but really belonging to the Vatican, had 
been, or was about to be, repaid to the 
Vatican, and it might be that Mr. 
Errington’s mission had reference to 
something of that kind. Again, he had 
heard, on what he believed to be very 
good authority indeed, that a Jesuit 
priest had been accredited by the Vati- 
can to the noble Lord the Viceroy of 
India; and it might be that the question 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction which 
the Archbishop of Goa exercised there 
over Roman Catholic fellow-subjects was 
the cause of negotiations which were 
going on. At the same time, he did not 
ask to be informed of these things if the 
noble Earl said it was in any way incon- 
venient that the information should be 
given. But he understood, from the 
answer which had been given in ‘‘another 
place,” that it was not that it would be 
inconvenient to give Parliament this in- 
formation, but that this mission of Mr. 
Errington, being not an official mission, 
there was no official record kept of what 
he said and what he did. Now, it 
seemed to him that it was hardly pos- 
sible for this Gentleman to be the 
channel of communication between the 
Foreign Office of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Vatican without his 
mission partaking more or less of an 
official nature ; and, for his own part, 
he would look with much less distrust 
bye a mission which was said to be 
of an official character. And if it was 
said that it was not for the public 
interest that any information should 
be given to Parliament about it at pre- 
sent, he would wait patiently until such 
time as the noble Earl thought it con- 
venient to make a communication on the 
subject. It seemed to him that matters 
of communication must be either impor- 
tant or of no great importance. If, on 
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the one hand, they were of importance, 
they should be made the subject of an 
official record which could be at the 
command of Parliament, should Parlia- 
ment see fit to ask for it; and if the 
mission had reference to matters which 
were not in themselves of great import- 
ance, he did not see, though he spoke 
with all respect, why the communications 
and their nature should not be given to 
their Lordships. He had already said 
he had no desire to prejudge the question 
of whether or not it was desirable to 
resume diplomatic intercourse with the 
Vatican ; and at the same time, he hoped 
he had justified the Question of which 
he had given Notice. He would now 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Mr. Errington has re- 
ceived any authority from him to enter 
into communication with the Vatican 
on matters of interest to Her Majesty’s 
Government and to the Papal See; 
whether any letter has been addressed 
to Mr. Errington by the Secretary of 
State, with the view of being shown to 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, pointing 
out Mr. Errington as a gentleman who 
could treat confidentially with the Vati- 
can on such matters, and whether Car- 
dinal Jacobini has not in consequence 
received Mr. Errington as the recom- 
mended agent (agente raccomandato) of 
the British Government; whether any 
communication has been made by Mr. 
Errington to the Secretary of State as 
well as to Cardinal Jacobini as the re- 
sult of such an arrangement; and, if so, 
whether those communications will be 
laid on the Table of the House ? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that, as he had addressed their 
Lordships at some length last year on 
the subject of being represented at the 
Vatican, he would not repeat what he 
then stated. He was agreeably sur- 
prised that the noble Lord had not 
raised any objection to the appoint- 
ment of an accredited Agent to the 
Vatican, a fact which was of some 
significance. The Prime Minister said 
last year that they were within a mea- 
surable distance of civil war in Ireland. 
He thought he was justified in saying 
now that they were within measurable 
distance of martial law in that country. 
This circumstance was an additional 
argument in favour of having an avowed 
Agent at Rome, for if the Government 
had made representations to the Court 
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of Rome as to the conduct of any of the 
— or Bishops, and if the Court of 

ome failed to suspend or remove such 
priests, the Government would then be 
much more free to act towards them 
with the necessary severity, without its 
being possible to raise a cry in any part of 
Europe of religious persecution. That he 
might not be misunderstood, he wished to 
say that he was a personal friend of Mr. 
Errington, and thought that in the best 
of times he would have been a credit to 
any constituency in Ireland ; and it was 
a mean thing of the Government to give 
him no remuneration at a time when all 
Irish gentlemen were in such straitened 
circumstances. But he thought that a 
Protestant was to be preferred to a 
Catholic as Agent of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at Rome, and the Foreign 
Office could not do better than go 
back to Mr. Jervoise. Now, some who 
objected to the presence, at the Court of 
Rome, of an Agent of the British Go- 
vernment, said that it was an exchange 
of spiritual matters for political support. 
He asked,what was the chief bane of 
Ireland? Was it not the prevalence of 
murder, and the connivance and sym- 
pathy with it of the Irish peasants, 
which made it impossible to bring 
criminals to justice? Murder had no- 
thing whatever to do with politics, which 
were debatable things. Every Govern- 
ment was equally interested in prevent- 
ing murder. Murder and crimes of 
violence belonged to the domain of 
faith and morals. What had the Go- 
vernment done to check these crimes, 
or what could they do? Protestant 
preachers could do nothing to moralize 
the Irish peasants ; they would not be 
listened to. Papal action alone would 
be efficacious as a remedy for this state 
of things. In other Catholic countries 
a cross marked the scene of a murder, 
and called forth from the wayfarers a 
prayer for the victim. If a Papal Re- 
script were issued, enjoining on the 
parish priests in Ireland to set up a 
stone cross at their own expense on the 
scene of every murder, and to bid their 
parishioners, whenever they passed by 
it, to recite the usual prayers for the 
victim, it would do much to moralize 
the Irish peasantry, and to eradicate the 
unhappy sympathy with murder and 
outrage. The law of the land already 
recognized this principle of inveking 
alien spiritual authority, when it ad- 
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ministered oaths, even in this House, 
to Hindoos and Buddhists according to 
Hindoo and Buddhist forms. He refused 
to believe that the hesitations of the Fo- 
reign Office were due to fears of Noncon- 
formist electors, and he refused to believe 
that bigotry prevailed to such an extent. 
There had been evidence to the contrary 
from Ulster, for when the language and 
conduct of some priests in Ireland had 
exceeded all bounds, a cry went up from 
Ulster as to why they were not checked 
by Rome, thus proving that the people 
of Ulster believed that the Court of 
Rome, if appealed to, would not sanction 
such language. He believed that these 
hesitations to appoint an avowed Agent 
at Rome were rather due to the feelings 
which had dictated the pamphlet of the 
Prime Minister against the Vatican, and 
which had culminated in the defeat, by 
a majority of 58, at the commencement 
of this Session. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
two noble Lords who have just spoken 
have entered into the general question 
whether it is desirable or not that this 
country should renew its diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. The noble 
Lord who spoke last is strongly in favour 
of that course; and the noble Lord 
who spoke first, with that moderation 
and reserve which he always observes 
upon all subjects, concurred in that opi- 
nion, or seemed to be rather in favour 
of than against it. Now, Her Majesty’s 
Government have no proposal of this 
sort to make to your Lordships. I do 
not think it necessary to go at any 
great length into any academical disqui- 
sition upon the arguments for or against 
that course. The noble Lord who spoke 
first said that he put his Questions to me 
because the answers given in ‘“ another 
place” were unsatisfactory. What he 
meant by that statement is not quiteclear. 
They could not have been perfectly satis- 
factory to the noble Lord, because I 
doubt his having read them, as, not- 
withstanding the declarations which 
have been made in the House of Com- 
mons, and that of Lord Hartington, for 
instance, with regard to the Archbishop 
of Goa, he says he knows, on excellent 
authority, that those representations had 
been made. Now, I do not gather from 
the statements of the noble Lord that 
the series of Questions which he has put 
to me is based upon any information 
which he has received, for it rather ap- 
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pears to be a copy of some which have 
already been oat in ‘‘ another place.” 
I am afraid my answer to the noble 
Lord will be rather dull, as I have no 
changes or additions to make in the 
answers which have already been given, 
and with which your Lordships have 
probably, in an informal manner, be- 
come acquainted. Mr. Errington did 
not go to Rome at the request of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He has 
received no appointment, nor any re- 
muneration for services or for expenses. 
He has had no authority from me, or 
any Member of the Government, to ne- 
gotiate with, or to make any proposal, 
or to proffer any request to the Vatican. 
He told me that he was going to pass 
the winter at Rome, and ae | whether 
he could be of any use to Her Majesty’s 
Government. After consultation with 
several of my Colleagues, I stated to 
him that a person of his standing in 
Parliament, who was well known in 
Rome, and who had the full confidence 
of the Government, would have great 
advantages in communicating authentic 
information on matters of interest to 
the Roman Catholic subjects of the Em- 
ire. 

: Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Au- 
thentic information to Rome or to the 
Government ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: To the Vatican. 
This statement he was perfectly at liberty 
tocommunicate to the Cardinal Secretary. 
Thereare no official or diplomatic Papers. 
It is not usual to present any Papers 
which are not of that character. I may 
remind the House that it was on more 
than one occasion asked and refused in 
Parliament, that the instructions under 
which the paid diplomatic servants acted, 
who resided at Rome during a period of 
more than 40 years, should be presented. 
In the present case nothing could be more 
inconvenient than to answer in detail 
a string of leading Questions, pointing 
out which of the facts assumed were 
correct, and which were not so, about 
Papers which are not to be presented. 
There is an old French proverb—“ Plead 
that which is false in order that you may 
learn what is true.”” I apply that most 
certainly not to the noble Lord, nor to 
any other person, but to the statements 
which are made, and which the Govern- 
ment have great difficulty in answering. 
But yesterday afternoon Sir Charles 
Dilke told me that in answer to his as- 
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sertion that Mr. Errington had received 
no remuneration, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff had said that he knew as a fact 
that his expenses were paid out of the 
Secret Service Fund. Sir Charles Dilke 
in vain endeavoured to show that to 
give a negative answer was to create a 
most fatal precedent. Cheers showed 
the conviction of the House. There are 
some who object to Secret Service, and 
there are those who think that on certain 
occasions it is a very useful element, if 
limited in its operation. I am not going 
to argue that case; but, taking it as it 
is, evidently secrecy is one of its ele- 
ments. And if anyone states that he 
knows certain things as facts, and they 
are to be taken as true, unless a distinct 
contradiction is given to them, the posi- 
tion would be almost intolerable. I think 
that Sir Charles Dilke acted with his 
usual judgment. After taking the opi- 
nion of one or two of his Colleagues, he 
replied by giving a complete denial ; 
and he added—‘‘I have not the authority 
of Lord Granville for making this state- 
ment ”’—wishing to cover me from ex- 
actly the precedent which such a state- 
ment might establish. Of course, I 
was perfectly conscious of the fact that 
not one shilling had been given, or au- 
thorized to be given, from the Depart- 
ment over which I preside; but, consider- 
ing the fact that this was announced 
within the hon. Member’s own know- 
ledge, I thought it better to tele- 
graph these words to Sir Augustus 
Paget— 

‘* Sir Drummond Wolff has announced in the 
House of Commons that he knows Mr. Erring- 
ton’s expenses have been paid out of the Secret 
Service Fund. Ask Mr. Errington if he has re- 
ceived any money in any shape from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in connection with his visit 
toRome. Reply by telegraph.” 

‘From Sir A .Paget, Rome, Feb. 16, 1882.— 
I have asked Errington the question in your 
Lordship’s telegram of yesterday, and have re- 
ceived from him the following answer :— 

‘« “Tn reply to your note, I beg to say I have 
not received any money, directly or indirectly, 
from Her Majesty’s Government, or any Mem- 
ber of it, for any purpose whatever. I have 
incurred no expenses except in travelling for 
my own pleasure.’ ”’ 


I really think it is right, my Lords, to 
state this ; and I state it more especially, 
because if in the future assertions of this 
kind are made, I am not to be called 
upon to answer them on the ground that 
if I do not give a positive contradiction, 
T admit what is alleged to be true. 
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Lorp BALFOUR said, he hoped the 
noble Earl did not understand him to 
make any such assertion in the course of 
his speech. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am perfectly 
aware that the noble Lord did not allude 
to it in the observations he made. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
understood the statement which had just 
been made as an acknowledgment that 
Mr. Errington was an unofficial and un- 
paid agent to the Vatican. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
an not going to pass any criticism on 
the question as to any formal repre- 
sentation being made to the Court of 
Rome. It is impossible either to con- 
demn or to approve a policy until you 
know upon what grounds it has been 
pursued. I can imagine circumstances 
in which it might be necessary, and cir- 
cumstances in which it would be highly 
inexpedient. I rose to point out that the 
noble Earl used one word as to which I 
am not quitesurethat hefully appreciated 
the meaning that might possibly be put 
on it. He said that Mr. Errington had the 
whole confidence of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and, therefore, he would bein 
a position to give information to the Vati- 
can. These words may be interpreted 
by some to mean that Mr. Errington did 
communicate with the Vatican on be- 
half of Her Majesty’s Government as to 
the policy they desired to pursue—in 
fact, that he was an unpaid, unaccre- 
dited diplomatic agent. On the other 
hand, these words may simply be meant 
to convey that the Government hold in 
high esteem, which is no doubt justified, 
Mr. Errington’s discretion and personal 
qualities, and with these qualifications 
they have full confidence in any informa- 
tion he may give to the Vatican. I do 
not in the least blame the noble Earl for 
such communications as he has thought 
fit to make; I am not in a position to 
do it; but my impression is that the re- 
ticence he has shown will rather tend to 
injure the object he has in view, and 
that people will attach more import- 
ance to this matter on account of the 
doubt and ambiguity hanging over Mr. 
Errington’s position than they would if 
the noble Earl would tell us that Mr. 
Errington had a message to the Vatican 
and he had delivered it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I agree with a 
good deal of what the noble Marquess 
has said. 
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Toe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
The latter part of my observations ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: No; certainly 
not. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
ix o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 16th February, 1882. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Brrts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Post Cards (Reply) * [74]; Distress 
Amendment * [73]. 

Sorte) Reading—Churchwardens’ Admission 

45]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—onon — 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—LICENCES. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether per- 
sons appointed to issue licences to have 
and carry arms under ‘The Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Act, 1881,” are 
bound by the Act to grant a licence to 
any person applying for it on the pro- 
duction of a certificate signed by two 
justices of the fps for the county that 
he is a fit and proper person to have 
such licence; and, whether the Law has 
not been violated in several cases by 
magistrates refusing to grant licences 
to persons who were furnished with the 
necessary certificates ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
the licensing officer is not required by 
the Peace Preservation Act, 1881, to 
-~ a licence to any person applying 
or it on the production of a certificate 
signed by two justices of the peace for 
the county that he is a fit and proper 
person to have such licence. The ct 
provides that the licence shall be granted 
to an agricultural occupier producing to 
the licensing officer a certificate signed 
by two county magistrates, residing in 
the same petty sessions district as the 
applicant, that the applicant is, to their 
own personal knowledge, a fit and proper 
person to have such licence. I am not 
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aware that the law has been violated in 
any case by magistrates refusing to 
grant licences to persons furnished with 
the certificates by law required. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—OMAGH GAOL. 

Mr. R. POWERasked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Mr. Disney, 
Governor of Omagh Gaol, died in that 
building on the 8th inst. of malignant 
fever, caught during progress of endea- 
vours to improve the bad sewerage of 
his residence within the prison; whether 
it is true that the former governor of 
the Gaol, and four of his children, also 
suffered from fever, and that his four 
children died; and, whether it is his 
intention to remove from Omagh Gaol 
the prisoners detained there under the 
Coercion Act ? 

Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he has any information as to the 
sanitary condition of the other gaols in 
Ireland, especially Kilmainham, in which 
‘‘ suspects’ are confined ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he was sorry to say it was true that Mr. 
Disney, the late Governor of Omagh 
Gaol, died in that prison of fever. The 
Governor’s house, being in a defective 
state, had to be repaired, and Mr. Dis- 
ney caught fever during the alterations. 
He could not learn whether the former 
Governor of the gaol suffered from 
fever. Three of his children died during 
the past 10 years. One died from croup; 
there was no record of what the other 
children died from. He had ascertained 
from the medical officer of the prison, and 
from the architect of the Prisons Board, 
that the portion of the prison in which 
the ‘‘suspects’”’ were detained was 
healthy. In answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray), he had to 
state that the sanitary arrangements in 
the portion of the prison of Kilmainham 
where the ‘suspects’? were confined 
were perfectly good. There was an 
ample supply of water and good accom- 
modation. ; 

Mr.R. POWERsaid, that theright hon. 
Gentleman did not appear to understand 
the latter portion of his Question, as to 
whether it was the intention to remove 
from Omagh Gaol the prisoners detained 
under the Ooercion Act? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that from 
the Report made by the prison autho- 
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rities as to that part of the prison, there 
did not appear to be any danger or 
present necessity for the removal of the 
prisoners. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
NEW CODE. 


Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR asked the 
Vice President of the Council, When he 
expects to be able to lay the New Code 
upon the Table ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the New Code 
is now being drafted, and I hope to have 
it printed and laid on the Table not later 
than the 6th of March ; butin order that 
sufficient time may be given for the 
changes it involves, both in teaching, 
office forms, and inspectorial organiza- 
tion, it is proposed that examinations 
under it shall not begin until after the 
31st of March next year. I shall, there- 
fore, at the same time, lay on the Table 
the existing Code, which, for purposes 
of payment, will continue in operation 
for the coming financial year. There 
will be only one slight change in it— 
namely, the maximum hours for the 
employment of pupil teachers will be 
reduced from 30 to 25 per week. This 
is in order to diminish the pressure of 
overwork upon pupil teachers, and to 
give them more leisure for study. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS—PUBLICATION 
OF A PAMPHLET. 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whether 
the pamphlet ‘“‘On the industry and 
trade of Germany during the first year 
of the new Protective Policy,’’ an ab- 
stract of which, with a preface by “ E. 
W. G.,” has been presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Board of Trade is an official 
document; and, whether it was for- 
warded to the Department through the 
Foreign Office ; if not, on what principle 
are Foreign works, by private persons, 
on controversial political questions, se- 
lected for the privilege of translation 
and publication at the public expense 
by the Department ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, in an- 
swer to the first Question of the noble 
Lord, I am not quite certain what con- 
stitutes an official document. In one 
sense it might be matter of definition, and 
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when forwarded by our Ministers and 
Consuls have, on various occasions, been 
laid before Parliament; but I do not 
know if a document, which is an abstract 
of the Report of a Chamber of Com- 
merce, ought to be called an official 
document or not. In the present case 
we had received the Report of the Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce from the Statisti- 
cal Bureau at Berlin, which first drew 
our attention to the view taken on Pro- 
tection by the trading classes of Ger- 
many. In consequence of this, we ap- 
plied to the Foreign Office, and received 
through it the pamphlet in question, 
giving a résumé of the Reports of all the 
Chambers of Commerce. We then pur- 
chased other copies through a bookseller, 
from which the actual translation and 
abstract laid before Parliament were 
made. The paper, it will be observed, 
shows different opinions of various 
Chambers on both sides of the question. 
The principle on which foreign works, 
whether by private persons or others, 
and whether on controversial subjects 
or not, are selected for publication by 
the Department, is to give papers which 
contain matters of sufficient public inte- 
rest and importance. I may inform the 
noble Lord that the present publication 
is in strict accordance with precedent. 
I could refer him to a great number of 
instances if that were necessary ; but if 
the noble Lord will look at the Reports 
from Her Majesty’s Representatives in 
Germany on the New German Tariff, 
which were presented by the late Go- 
vernment in 1879, he will find various 
articles from private newspapers, chiefly 
on the Protectionist side, and at page 
27 he will find a table extracted from a 
work issued by the German Free Trade 
Association ; and if he will look at the 
Reports from Her Majesty’s Secretaries 
of ote tte and Legation, presented in 
1880, he will find at page 157 transla- 
tions of observations by the Heidenheim 
Chamber of Commerce on the New Ger- 
man Tariff made in a Free Trade sense. 
In short, almost every volume of this 
class of Reports contains articles and 
extracts from private sources forwarded 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers and Con- 
suls. 


STATE OF IRELAND—* BOYCOTTING ” 
IN COUNTY CLARE—MRS. MORONEY. 
Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
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ther the statement contained in the Irish 
Correspondence of the ‘‘ Times” of the 
13th instant, to the effect that, in Mil- 
town Malbay, county Clare, 

“ The shopkeepers who have been Boycotting 
Mrs. Moroney, a landowner in the locality, and 
refusing to supply her with the necessaries of 
life, have been called before Major Clifford 
Lloyd and allowed three days to make up their 
minds whether they would continue the practice 
or abandon it ;”’ 


and, whether this statement is true; 
and, if so, under what Law Major Lloyd 
is acting, and to what penalty the shop- 
keepers will be subject in case of refusal 
to abandon the practice ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
it was true that shopkeepers had refused 
to supply Mrs. Moroney with the neces- 
saries of life ; and, hearing of this, Major 
Clifford Lloyd gave them three days to 
consider what course they would adopt. 
A meeting of all the shopkeepers in 
Miltown Malbay was thereupon held, at 
which a resolution was put to the effect 
that every person demanding goods over 
the counter for cash at Miltown Malbay 
should be supplied. That resolution had 
since been acted upon. He was not 
aware that there was any law prohibiting 
Major Clifford Lloyd, or any other sub- 
ject of the Crown, from acting as he did. 
Inasmuch as the shopkeepers had dis- 
continued ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ it became un- 
necessary to answer the latter part of the 
Question. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE MADRAS STAFF 
CORPS. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether an offi- 
cer who exchanged as a captain, in the 
year 1878, from a British regiment into 
the Madras Staff Corps, and who, pre- 
vious to the date of his exchange, had 
served eleven years continuously in India 
without any sick leave, is not entitled to 
count the entire of the eleven years’ ser- 
vice in Indiaina British regiment towards 
the pension he would be entitled to in 
the Madras Staff Corps, provided such 
exchange has taken place between two 
officers fully qualified for the Staff Corps, 
and not probationers ; and, if this ser- 
vice in a British regiment serving in 
India is disallowed for pension in the 
Madras Staff Corps, if he will explain 
why, in a recent Despatch of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, on the revised 
scale of pensions, it is stated two years’ 
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service out of India in the British army, 
before joining the Staff Corps, are 
allowed to count as service towards 
pension ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, officers who enter the Staff Corps 
from the British Service are allowed to 
count all service in India for pension 
under Indian Retiring Regulations, pro- 
vided that not less than one-half the re- 
quired period for each rate of pension 
shall have been passed in the Staff 
Corps. Subject to this rule, and to 
certain restrictions in respect to furlough, 
pensions are given after 20, 24, 28, 32, 
and 88 years’ service, towards which 
may be reckoned service out of India 
before joining the Staff Corps, to an ex- 
tent not exceeding two years in any 
case. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—THE BLUECOAT 
SCHOOL AT HERTFORD. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
How many outbreaks of epidemic com- 
plaints have taken place within the last 
ten years at the preliminary school at 
Hertford, in connection with Christ’s 
Hospital, and how many fatal cases have 
occurred on each occasion ; what steps 
have been taken during the period men- 
tioned to place the sanitary arrangements 
of the school on a proper footing, and 
bring them in accordance with modern 
improvements; whether there are not 
still cesspools in use at the school and 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; what 
means have been adopted for securing 
the discharge of sewage from the school ; 
and, whether the situation of the school, 
being in a watershed, is not unhealthy ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that 
there had been six epidemics of measles 
during the last 10 years. Five deaths 
had occurred from measles, and four 
from scarlet fever. He did not know 
precisely what was the cause of these 
epidemics, as the water supply was good, 
there were no cesspools in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and the drainage 
had been made by the Corporation of the 
town. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—MILITIA 
UNIFORMS. 
Eart PERCY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he is pre- 
pared to make a similar allowance to 
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officers of Militia regiments, who have 
been obliged to change their lace, 
facings, and accoutrements, as he has to 
those whose uniforms have been changed 
from those of Rifle regiments to those 
of the Line ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
noble Lord, who has been good enough 
to write to me a letter explaining his 
Question in more detail, I fear I can 
only say that I have never held out any 
expectation to officers of the Militia that 
any allowance would be made to them 
on the change from silver to gold lace. 
The General Order of May, 1881, para- 
graph 16, clearly lays down that officers 
need only change their lace and badges 
when they require to replace those in 
use; and I am told that this was clearly 
understood from the first. There could 
be no reason to change officers’ head 
dress sooner, as the men only wear the 
Glengarry. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — THE 
ARRESTS AT MILTOWN MALBAY. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, previously to the arrests made 
last week at Miltown Malbay, county 
Clare, by order of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary personally satisfied themselves 
of the existence of reasonable suspicion 
of crime, or of incitement to crime, in 
each case? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the hon. 
Member is doubtless aware that I was 
not in Ireland at the time that these 
arrests were made. It was, therefore, 
impossible for me to be present at the 
investigations, which were in each case 
made by the Lord Lieutenant, who satis- 
fied himself that in each case there was 
reasonable suspicion within the mean- 
ing of the Act. I can say further, how- 
ever, that I have since received and 
carefully considered special Reports on 
these cases, and that I am quite ready 
to make myself responsible for the 
arrests. 


CRIME (ENGLAND). 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
following statement in a leading London 
journal, ‘‘ The World ”’ :— 
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‘‘There was never, certainly within the re- 
collection of any person now living, such an 
amount of anarchy and theft, of open and un- 
geweies defiance of the Law, as now exists in 

mgland. Every alternate paragraph in the 
morning newspapers is the record of some 
murder or attempt to murder, or suspected 
murder, some cases of outrageous wife-beating, 
some gross instance of abduction, some audacious 
and cleverly-contrived burglary, arson, or high- 
way theft. Crime and brutality are 
organising themselves on all sides, and the 
defensive, detective, and precautionary powers 
which Society has at its disposal are ineffectual 
to meet or ward off the danger ; ”’ 
with much more to the like effect; and, 
whether, in view of the existence of 
so much crime and outrage, he will in- 
troduce a Bill for the better Protection 
of Person and Property in England ? 

Strr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I am not quite sure whether the hon. 
Member has obtained the information on 
this important subject from the most 
authentic source. I think if he would 
consult the judicial statistics to be found 
in the Library, he would agree with me 
that there is no case at present for 
taking the extraordinary measures which 
he suggests. 


METROPOLIS— THEATRES AND MUSIC 
HALLS— PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, in consideration of 
the admission of the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, that 
great risk and danger is incurred by the 
theatre-going public in the Metropolis, 
and that the legislation of 1878 has been 
practically neglected, and in view of the 
possibility of fire breaking out at any 
theatre at any moment, which might 
have as fatal consequences as that at 
Vienna, he is prepared to bring in a Bill 
dealing specially with the subject, and, 
if not, what steps he proposes to take to 
ensure the safety of the public from fire 
at theatres? He wished to state that he 
had received a letter from the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in - 
which he stated that the word “ admis- 
sion ” used in his Question was not justi- 
fied by the answer given to his Question, 
and that he did not mean to imply what 
was imputed to him. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
do not think that the explanation of the 
hon. Member goes far enough. I state 
most distinctly that I made no admis- 
sion whatever that the theatres in the 











Metropolis were in a dangerous state, 

and I never intended that anybody in 

this House or out of it should take that 

from me. I also say that I never made 

any admission that the legislation of 

1878 had been practically neglected, for 
- it has not been neglected. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
in answer to my hon. Friend, I under- 
stand his Question to be this. In 1878 
a Statute was passed giving powers with 
reference to this matter, which, as I 
believe, are adequate powers. These 
powers were vested in the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and this matter has 
been called to their notice. I under- 
stand the Chairman of the Board to 
state that these powers are being put 
into operation now. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it does not seem to me to be 
advisable to pass another Act. That 
Act would take time to pass, and some 
new machinery would have to be created. 
In the meantime the operation of the 
machinery now in operation would be 
suspended, there now being adequate 
powers for doing what is required. I 
think, therefore, that, upon the whole, 
we had better leave the matter in the 
hands of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, which unquestionably has power 
to do what the hon. Member desires. 

Mr. MACFARLANE wished to know 
why, if the Act had been in operation 
since 1878, the appointment of an In- 
spector under the Act only took place 
last month, and why the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had been lying upon 
its oars for four years ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
afraid I cannot answer that Question. 
I do not know that they have lain 
upon their oars all that time. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: I under- 
stood the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to state that his powers 
with regard to old theatres were very 
small indeed. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE — THE SCHEDULED 
COUNTIES. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Vice President of the Council, 
If he will state the number of scheduled 
counties on account of foot and mouth 
disease ; whether the restrictive orders 
have had the desired effect ; whether he 
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can state he is now able to withdraw 
from the Schedule any counties, es- 
pecially the county of Sussex; and, 
whether some effective means could not 
be taken to prevent veterinary prac- 
titioners from carrying the disease from 
place to place by their own carelessness 
and want of the most ordinary pre- 
caution ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir, 12 counties, 
with the boroughs therein, have been 
scheduled since the Order was framed 
on December 29. This measure has 
been so successful in arresting disease 
that we have been able to pass an 
Order releasing, from Monday next, 
eight counties, including the county 
of Sussex. The only remaining coun- 
ties are Lincoln, Northampton, Lanca- 
shire, and the West Riding of York- 
shire. With reference to the sugges- 
tion that disease is spread by veteri- 
nary practitioners, I am afraid that no 
action of the Privy Council could insure 
the adoption of such reasonable pre- 
cautions as are incumbent upon every 
intelligent practitioner. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Is Cum- 
berland exempt ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir. All ex- 
cept the four counties I have mentioned. 


SOUTH AFRICA (THE TRANSVAAL)— 
TREATMENT OF NATIVES. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a printed official Report of the 
Transvaal Volksraad, dated November 
7, 1881, in which it is stated that in 
1878, by order of the British authorities 
in the Transvaal, about 800 Kaffirs, 
men, women, and children, were distri- 
buted as apprentices among the farmers, 
the adults being placed under contract 
for three years, while the children were 
consigned to servitude until the boys 
had reached their eighteenth, and the 
girls their seventeenth, year; and, 
whether the statements made in that 
Report, especially with reference to the 
alleged separation of children from their 
parents, are true? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the Report 
in question has not been officially trans- 
mitted to the Colonial Office; but on 
the appearance of a newspaper para- 
graph referring to it a despatch was 
sent to Sir Hercules Robinson, and on 
the receipt of a second newspaper, con- 
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taining what purported to be a reprint 
of the Report, a second despatch was 
sent to the High Commissioner to obtain 
and forward full explanations of the 
matter. These despatches were sent 
last month, and there has not yet been 
time for replies to arrive. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON 
PERTY (IRELAND) 
ANTHONY HILL. 


Mr. METGE asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If it is the case 
that a man named Anthony Hill has 
been sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment at Ennis for cheering for 
Mr. Parnell; and, if so, under what 
statute it can be shown to be a criminal 
act to cheer for a Member of Parlia- 
ment? The hon. Member added that, 
since putting the Question on the Paper, 
he had received three letters on the 
subject —one from the parish priest, 
another from the prisoner’s sister, and 
the third from his mother, from which 
it appeared that the actual term of im- 
prisonment was six months, instead of 
three, and that the prisoner was only 
a boy of 16 or 17, whose mother was 
dependent upon him for support. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that the information he had received 
upon the matter was as follows :— 


AND PRO- 
ACT, 1881— 


‘** Anthony Hill was charged with inciting to 
riot, and was bound over to keep the peace for 
six months. He has found bail, and has left 
for America.” 


Inciting to riot is a criminal offence. 

Mr. METGE: It is a curious fact 
that his mother does not know that he 
is out of prison. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — SCHOOL BOARD 
FOR LONDON—ST. PAUL’S INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOLS — THE PUBLIC 
PROSECUTOR. 


Mr. CARINGTON asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Whether the accusations 
made by Mrs. Surr against the managers 
of the Saint Paul’s Industrial Schools 
were substantiated; and, if they were, 
why no proceedings have been taken by 
the Public Prosecutor? Before his 


Question was answered, he wished to 
state that last Session he put a Question 
to the Home Secretary as to whether the 
Public Prosecutor intended to interfere 
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in a certain case. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman suitably admonished 
him, and informed him that the initiative 
rested with the Attorney General. He 
had therefore put this Question to the 
Attorney General ; but he had received a 
letter from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man saying that the Question should 
have been asked of the Home Secretary. 
He was not aware whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was now 
prepared to answer the Question. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, I 
am prepared to answer the Question. 
There has been some misapprehension 
as to the position of the Public Prose- 
cutor. Anyone may refer any matter 
to him that it is thought ought to be 
dealt with criminally by the Public 
Prosecutor. He acts, however, not under 
the direction of the Home Office, but 
under that of the Attorney General. In 
this case I may tell my hon. Friend how 
the matter arose. A charge was made 
against the management of Saint Paul’s 
School. There were two questions— 
first of all, whether the facts alleged 
would justify closing the school. That 
was an executive matter of discretion 
which I had to decide, and I decided 
that the school should be closed. Then 
there arose the further question, the 
legal question, whether the circum- 
stances alleged justified and required a 
criminal prosecution. That was a ques- 
tion left to the Public Prosecutor, to 
exercise his independent judgment, upon 
a consideration of all the circumstances, 
and with all the information which he 
thought it necessary to have upon the 
matter. Having made that investiga- 
tion, he reported to me that he did not 
consider it a case in which a criminal 
prosecution should be instituted. That 
is how the matter arose. 

Mr. CARINGTON: May I ask if the 
Public Prosecutor had any communica- 
tion with Mrs. Surr upon the subject ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Iam 
unable to give an answer to that Ques- 
tion, as the proceedings of the Public 
Prosecutor are entirely independent of 
the Secretary of State. 


THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
COMPANY. 
Mr. DILLWYN: asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether any 
arrangements have been made whereby 
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the British North Borneo Company have 
been, or are to be, supplied with guns or 
other warlike stores from the Royal 
arsenals ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to state that in 
April last the North Borneo Company 
applied to be allowed to purchase from 
the War Department some old guns 
and ammunition. Fifteen old smooth- 
bore howitzers of obsolete pattern, with 
50 rounds each, were sold to them after 
reference to the Foreign Office. The 
cost is estimated at about £1,000. 


IRELAND — CONSOLIDATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF VALUATION AND 
THE LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take into consideration the 
desirability of uniting and consolidating 
the Valuation of Ireland Department 
with the Irish Land Commission ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
it was a matter in the hands of the 
Treasury ; but there was no proposition 
to that effect in existence at present. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — INTER- 
FERENCE OF PEERS IN ELECTIONS— 
THE NORTH RIDING ELECTION. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
toa breach of its Privileges. The breach 
did not seriously affect any individual ; 
but it directly affected the power and 
position of that Assembly. The case 
was very simple, and he could compress 
his statement into a few sentences. On 
the first day of Parliament the House 
adopted the following Resolution : — 

“That is a high infringement of the liberties 
and privileges of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom for any Lord of Parliament, or other 
Peer or Prelate—not being a Peer of Ireland— 
to concern himself in the election of Members 
for the Commons of Parliament. 


The Resolution also provided that for 
any Lord Lieutenant or Governor of any 
country to influence the election of any 
Member was a further and greater in- 
fraction of their liberties. This Rule 
was either important, or it was not. If 
it was unimportant it ought not to be 

assed. If it was important it ought to 

e enforced. It had been violated in a 
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recent election in the North of England. 
The contest took place some weeks ago 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. The 
Marquess of Ripon—who wasalargeland- 
owner in that Division of the county, 
who was Lord Lieutenant for the Riding, 
who was a Lord of Parliament and a 
great officer of the Crown—telegraphed 
from India his warm approval of < one of 
the candidates, and his extreme desire 
to see him elected. He supported that 
desire in a substantial manner. He 
gave £1, 000,or was reported to have done 
so, towards the expenses of the contest. 
Another Lord of Parliament, the Earl 
of Zetland—also a large landed pro- 
prietor in the Division—following the 
bad example of the Marquess of Ripon, 
wrote a letter approving of the opposite 
candidate, and promised to subscribe 
£1,000 towards his expenses. The 
language of the Resolution was clear 
and precise. No Peer of Parlia- 
ment was allowed to concern himself, 
—that was, to intermeddle in elections 
for Members of that House. The in- 
fringement of the Rule was equally pal- 
able. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the hon. Member raises this question as 
one of Privilege ; but in order to entitle 
him to Privilege, he should have brought 
the question forward as a question of 
urgency at the earliest possible moment, 
instead of which he has allowed a con- 
siderable time to elapse before bringing 
the matter under the notice of the 
House, and he has thereby lost his claim 
to deal with the matter as Privilege. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he ap- 
preciated the point upon which the 
Speaker ruled him out of Order. He 
knew that, on previous occasions, it 
had been ruled that the essence of 
Privilege was its urgency; and he was 
willing to allow that the Motion, not 
having been made on the first day of the 
Session, was removed, to some extent, 
from that category. But he wished to 
explain that he was not aware of all the 
facts when Parliament assembled; and 
there had been a desire on .the part of 
the House, which he respected, not to 
have the discussion on the Address inter- 
fered with. For these reasons, he had 
not submitted the matter before. But, 
the Speaker having now given a decision 
adverse to him, the only course remain- 
ing open was to bring the subject for- 
ward asa substantive Resolution. He 

















begged to say that on the first day avail- 
able he would do this. 


PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS— 
SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) ACT. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
wished also to put a Question to Mr. 
Speaker ona matter ofemergency. The 
House was aware that the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) asked permission to bring in a Bill 
on Monday, called the Sunday Closing 
(Wales) Act (1881) Amendment Bill, 
an amendment to the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Bill. As the House knew, the 
hon. and learned Member was not 
allowed to bring in that Bill. The next 
day, however, he placed on the Paper 
a new Notice, in these words—‘ Mr. 
Warton. Sunday Closing (Wales).—A 
Bill to explain the Sunday Closing 
(Wales) Bill.” He(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
was under the impression that it was 
the duty and privilege of the House to 
initiate legislation by Bill to repeal pre- 
vious legislation or amend it; but he 
was not aware that it was the purpose 
of the House to explain. He thought 
that was the function of a Court of Law. 
They repealed when the Oourts had ex- 
plained. He therefore wished to know 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
was in Order in asking leave to bring in 
a Bill which was substantially the same 
as that which had been refused? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I am not prepared 
to say that the Notice which has been 
given by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport is irregular; but if the Bill 
he now proposes to introduce is substan- 
tially the same as the former Bill upon 
which his application was refused, it will 
be irregular to ask leave to introduce 
such a Bill. But the question whether it 
is substantially the same or not can only 
be answered by the hon. and learned 
Member himself. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the Bill he 
proposed now to introduce was for 
objects entirely different from those of 
the other. On the former occasion, 
when asked by an hon. Member in the 
Library what the object of the Bill No. 1 
was, he replied that it was to exempt 
certain places in Wales from the opera- 
tion of the Sunday Closing Act. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not in accord- 
ance with the practice of the House for 
an hon. Member to recite conversations 
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arising in friendly intercourse with other 
Members. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was calling 
the hon. Member’s attention to what 
had occurred, and intimating that the 
two Bills were for totally different 
objects. The second Bill was introduced 
in order to explain the meaning of the 
Act, which had not been understood by 
the promoters themselves. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
that was the very point he wanted to 
know, whether it was in order to bring 
forward a Bill to explain a legal ques- 
tion? That was not legislation. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN—RE. 
PORTED ACCIDENT. 


Mr. WARTON asked whether any 
Member of the Government could give 
the House any information respecting 
the oo carriage accident to the 
Queen? In the absence of any definite 
information, the House would like to 
know whether it was the fact that Her 
Majesty had been injured or not ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In reply to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport, I have only to state 
that neither I nor my Colleagues have 
received any information of the ru- 
moured accident to Her Majesty, and 
we have no reason to think that there is 
the slightest ground for the rumour. 


MR, FOTTRELL, LATE SECRETARY TO 
THE LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. GRAY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland a Question of which 
he had given him private Notice — 
namely, Whether, in view of the state- 
ment he made to the House on the 
10th instant with regard to Mr. George 
Fottrell, late Solicitor to the Land Com- 
mission—namely— 

“T asked him if he had acted for the Land 
League, and he replied that he had been 
engaged in one transaction. If I had been in- 
formed that that transaction was the purchase 
by Messrs. Parnell and Egan and the Member 
for Longford of United Ireland,I should have 
made further inquiry before consenting to the 
appointment—”’ 
he would, having regard to the gravity 
of that statement, read to the House 
Mr. Fottrell’s letter of the 14th instant, 
addressed to himself? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I am 
glad the hon. Member has asked the 
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Question, as I intended to ask the 
House to let me correct a mistake into 
which I fell with regard to this matter. 
It was quite true that I stated substan- 
tially what is set forth in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question ; but the impression I 
intended to convey to the House was 
that the transaction in question was the 
De mesg of the paper which afterwards 

ecame United Ireland. It appears that 
I was mistaken in the statement that 
the conversation to which I referred in 
my answer took place between myself 
and Mr. Fotirell. I will read to the 
House the letter to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman refers— 


‘¢8, North Great George’s Street, 
“ Dublin, 14th February, 1882. 
“Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of a 
letter from your Secretary, dated 13th instant, 
in which he informs me that you admit the 
substantial accuracy of the report given in The 
Freeman's Journal of the 11th instant of a state- 
ment which you made on the preceding night 
in the House of Commons in reference to me. 
He further informs me that the question which 
you stated you put to me, and my reply to it, 
took place in a conversation between us before 
my appointment as Solicitor to the Land Com- 
mission. I desire to give a respectful but 
emphatic denial to your statement that any 
such conversation took place between us. I 
had no correspondence with you on the subject 
of my appointment, beyond my formal letter of 
application, dated 11th August, 1881, of which 
I now send you a copy. On the day following 
the date of the letter, I called at the Irish 
Office to see you; but you had gone over to the 
House of Commons, and I did not see you. Up 
to the date of my appointment I had but two 
conversations with you, the first of which took 
place in May, 1881, when I called on you at 
the Irish Office, to obtain permission, as his 
friend and solicitor, to visit Mr. John Dillon, 
M.P., for a couple of hours each week during 
his confinement in Kilmainham, and the second 
of which occurred on the 23rd August, 1881, 
when, at your request, conveyed through Judge 
O’ Hagan, I waited on you in Dublin Castle to 
learn that the Commissioners had appointed me 
their Solicitor, and that you had sanctioned the 
appointment. Neither on that nor any other 
occasion, before or after my appointment, did 
ou ask me was I connected with the Land 
e; nor did I ever state to you that I 
: d been employed in one transaction’ by that 
ody. 
Tt the matter rested here, I should not 
have felt called upon to notice your state- 
ment, because the accuracy or inaccuracy would 
have been comparatively unimportant; but, un- 
fortunately, by the closing words of your re- 
marks in the House of Commons, you have con- 
veyed to the public—unintentionally, it may 
be—an insinuation that my alleged reply was 
not quite candid—in fact, in replying I told 
ou the truth, but not the whole truth—that I 
ept back from you the nature of the trans- 
actions in which I had been engaged, and that, 
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if I had not done so, your attitude in reference 
to my application would have been different, 
Permit me to say the insinuation, if such were 
intended, is wholly groundless, Although I 
neither had conversation nor correspondence 
with you on the subject of the business trans- 
action in which my firm had been professionally 
engaged for Mr. Parnell and some of his friends, 
yet, on applying for the Solicitorship of the Land 
Commission, I took care to mention to Mr. 
Justice O'Hagan, and to Mr. John Naish, the 
Law Adviser of Dublin Castle, the fact that I 
had been engaged, and, moreover, the exact 
nature of the business in which I had acted. 
I mentioned it to Mr. Justice O’ Hagan, as the 
Chief of the Commission, in whose hands the 
appointment was vested, and I mentioned it to 
Mr. Naish, as being your Law Adviser, and, as 
such, the person most likely to be consulted by 
you in reference to my professional character 
and position, As the statement by which you 
conveyed to the public a wrong impression of 
my action was made in the House of Commons, 
I feel I am entitled to ask you, as a matter of 
justice, to give the same publicity to my con- 
tradiction by reading it in your place in Par- 
liament.—I have the honour to be your obedient 
servant, 


to the Land Commission. 


‘*Grorce Forrrett, Jun.” 


I may further state that I have been 
informed by Mr. Naish that he did tell 
me Mr. Fottrell had been engaged in a 
commercial transaction on behalf of the 
Land League. He says he does not re- 
member that Mr. Fottrell told him what 
the nature of the transaction was, but 
that if Mr. Fottrell asserted that he did, 
he quite believed him. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Would the 
right hon. Gentleman have any objec- 
tion to add this document to the existing 
Correspondence on the subject, because, 
as I gather from that letter, Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan was aware of the matter be- 
fore the appointment was made ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: That being 
the case, I think I must read part of a 
letter which I received from Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan on the 11th instant. 

Mr. CALLAN : Read the whole of it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am not 
obliged to read every word that occurs 
in the letter. Mr. Justice O’Hagan 
says— 

“As to Mr. Fottrell’s relations with the 
Land League as solicitor before his appoint- 
ment, I was not aware of his having had any 
such relations until the appearance of Mr. 
Pigott’s letter to Mr. Egan long subsequent to 
Mr. Fottrell’s appointment. I then spoke to 
Mr. Fottrell on the subject, and he told me that 
he had acted for Mr. Parnell in the matter of 
the purchase of Mr. Pigott’s newspaper, and 
on no other occasion. I did not attach much 
importance to the fact of his having acted on 
this single occasion, as I conceive that any so- 
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licitor might have done the same; and I have 
known solicitors of the utmost respectability 
and most moderate opinions who would not 
have thought of declining such a piece of busi- 
ness if offered to them.’ 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I must 
again ask if the right hon. Gentleman 
will add these to the Correspondence 
already published, because, as I under- 
stand it, Mr. Justice O’ Hagan says one 
thing and Mr. Fottrell says another— 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There cer- 
tainly seems to be some difference of 
opinion between them. 

Mr. CALLAN : I move that, in con- 
sequence of the difference of opinion 
which exists between Judge O’Hagan 
and Mr. Fottrell, the Correspondence be 
laid on the Table. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am pre- 
pared to produce it if it is moved for. 

Mr. CALLAN: Then I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I will move for 
its production. 

Mr. GRAY: I am sorry to trouble 
the right hon. Gentleman with another 
Question, of which I have given him 
private Notice. It is, whether his at- 
tention has been called to a public letter 
of Mr. George Fottrell, dated 14th 
instant, in which he says, with reference 
to the fact that he was questioned by 
the members of the Land Commission 
as to the authorship of the articles pub- 
lished in Zhe Freeman’s Journal, and 
subsequently re-published in the now 
celebrated pamphlet— 

“T assert that in asking me to divulge the 
name of the author of the articles which ap- 
peared in The Freeman you acted on the in- 
structions of Mr. Forster. I am fully satisfied 
that of yourselves you never would have stooped 
to put such a question; and if confirmation of 
my view was needed, I had it in the pain which 
was depicted in your faces when you stated to 
me that you had no option but to put the 
question.” 


I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether that is a true statement so far 
as he was concerned ; and, if so, whe- 
ther the instructions were conveyed to the 
Land Commission verbally or in writing ; 
and, if in writing, whether he will lay 
the whole Correspondence on the Table ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not 
think it is necessary to produce the whole 
Correspondence. What was done with 
regard to this particular matter was 
this. At the end of a private letter 


which I wrote to Judge O’Hagan I 
added these words— 
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“Tt is supposed by some persons that Mr. 
Fottrell wrote the phlet. Had you not 
better ask him whether this was not the 
case ?”’ 

PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 

HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
on behalf of the Prime Minister, said, 
that as there appeared to be no proba- 
bility of the adjourned debate on the 
Report of the Address closing at an 
early hour, the Prime Minister would 
not move the Resolutions relating to the 
Procedure of the House that evening. 
But if, contrary to the expectations of 
the Government, the debate should be 
terminated to-night, it was proposed 
that the House should proceed to the 
next Government Order of the Day— 
the second reading of the Rivers Con- 
servancy and Floods Prevention Bill. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether the noble Marquess could 
give any explanation as to how it was 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
yesterday afternoon, when the debate 
on the Report appeared to be closed, 
deliberately rose and talked the debate 
out? [“Oh!’] 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that, as far as he was informed, 
there was no appearance of the debate 
being at an end when the Attorney 
General for Ireland rose, as several 
Members had risen along with him. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it would 
be convenient to the House if the noble 
Lord would state whether, in the event 
of the debate on the {Report of the Ad- 
dress finishing to-night, it was the in- 
tention of the First Lord of the Treasury 
to propose the New Rules of Procedure 
to-morrow ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I think not. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
When will they be brought forward ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
On Monday. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
ask the noble Marquess whether, if the 
Resolutions as to the Procedure of the 
House were brought forward on Mon- 
day, it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to continue the discussion upon 
them de die in diem? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON be- 
lieved that it would not be in the power 
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of the Government to take that course 
without the consent of the House. 

Mr. GORST asked whether, if the 
1st Resolution was passed by the House, 
the Government would apply it to the 
discussion of the subsequent Resolu- 
tions ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that, if the 1st Resolution were 
passed by the House, it would not be in 
the discretion of the Government to 


apply it. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—— 0m 
THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH.—REPORT. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE, [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [15th February], 
‘‘ That the said Address be read a second 
time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnson) said, 
that after the sweeping and general ob- 
servations that had been made by the 
noble Lord the Member for the County 
of Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
against the Sub-Commissioners, he had 
felt it his duty to make what the noble 
Lord below the Gangway (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) would call ‘‘a few interlo- 
cutory observations” in regard to those 
Commissioners. The noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord George Hamilton) had at- 
tacked these gentlemen for the manner 
in which they had reduced rents in Ire- 
land. He wished, therefore, in addition 
to what he had mentioned yesterday, to 
direct the noble Lord’s attention to an- 
other public testimony that had been 
given in regard to the work of these 
gentlemen. He found that in The Dublin 
Lwening Mail, in reference to another 
Sub-Commissioner, counsel for the land- 
lord was reported as saying— 

‘* He desired, before the Court rose, to express, 
on behalf of himself and his learned friend, their 
warm thanks to the Commissioners for the firm- 
ness and ability with which they had adminis- 
tered the various cases before them,”’ 

This opinion was echoed by the other pro- 
fessional gentlemen present, representing 
both landlords and tenants. After that 
testimony, he ventured to say it was a 
little too much for the noble Lord the 
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Member for Middlesex to assert that the 
Sub-Commissioners knew that the only 
way in which they could give satisfac- 
tion was largely to reduce rents, and 
that the Land Commission would not 
dare to reverse the decisions of the Sub- 
Commissioners. That was a _ serious 
charge to make against the Land 
Commission—a judicial body—and he 
thought the noble Lord, upon reflection, 
would regret that he had made it. 
Having regard to the two judicial 
bodies, even though one might be looked 
upon as the Inferivr, and the other the 


Superior Court, what did the complaint ° 


amount to? Suppose the rents were re- 
duced, the question was—Were they 
fairly reduced? The question had been 
tested by appeal, and the Court of Ap- 
peal had affirmed the decision of the 
Sub-Commissioners. What did that 
fact establish, but that the rents were 
properly reduced? There was not a 
Member of the House on either side who 
had not avowed that landlords did not 
want an unfair rent. It was said that 
all they wanted was “‘fair rent,” and 
that they would accept a tribunal to 
establish a fair rent for them. The 
tribunal had reduced rents, which showed 
that land in Ireland had been more 
largely over-rented than many persons 
had supposed. He himself knew many 
landlords who had largely under-rented, 
holding that a landlord acted best when 
the tenants lived and throve under him. 
Some landlords rented their tenants 
heavily, no doubt. The following ques- 
tion was put to a witness before the 
Richmond Commission :— 

“Can a man be contented in his own mind 
to find his own exertions are taxed so that he 
is obliged to take Indian meal and butter-milk 
instead of having bread and tea?’”’ 

And this was the answer— 

“ There is an old saying that ‘ better manure 
never went on land than to be well salted with 
rent.’ ”” 

He could only say, in reference to that 
statement, that if any landlord was in 
the habit of putting his tenants into 
pickle of that kind, the sooner he 
took them out of it the better. Well, 
now, the remaining complaint was that 
the Land Act had not, in four months, 
wrought the regeneration of the coun- 
try. How could it? What was the 
state of the country when the Land Act 
came into operation? How had it been 
treated? How had the Land League 




















tried to strangle and choke it? To turn 
round and complain, under such circum- 
stances, that the Act had not instantly 
brought peace and tranquillity to the 
country was to make the same com- 
plaint that, as the late lamented 
Lord Hatherley said, the child made 
when it planted a flower to-day, and 
pulled it up to-morrow to see whether 
the roots had grown. They must wait 
and see whether the prospect of im- 

rovement, which, notwithstanding all 
that had been said in that House, he was 
happy to say was showing itself in Ire- 
land, would spread, until, at last, he 
hoped it would succeed in banishing 
from Ireland disorder and dishonesty. 
The debate upon that paragraph in the 
Speech from the Throne and on the Ad- 
dress had proceeded above the Gangway 
upon the lines distinctly laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition—he meant the Leader of 
the regular Opposition, and not the Op- 
position unattached—and had been care- 
fully followed by his right hon. and 
learned Friends the Members for the 
University of Dublin. Their complaint 
was that the Executive in Ireland did 
not use their powers as speedily or as 
severely as they should have done; 
whilst hon. Members below the Gang- 
way complained that the Executive, on 
the other hand, had been too severe, 
and had brought about a state of ter- 
rorism. Between opinions so opposite 
as that they might expect to find that 
the mean was the truth, and it was the 
mean that had been adopted by the 
Government. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
am sure I never used the word ‘se- 
verely,” nor, so far as I know, did my 
right hon. and learned Friends. I said 
the Act had not been “efficiently” ad- 
ministered. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he accepted the correction; but “ effi- 
ciently’ meant with a greater amount 
of energy, and that a greater number of 
persons should have been put into pri- 
son. These words were reported in Zhe 
Times—and he presumed they were cor- 
rect—that had 60, 70, or 100 of the 
leading men, men who were in command 
of the Land League organization, been 
arrested at the outset, matters would 
have been very different. Those figures 


sounded to him very ominous, and seemed 
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as though they represented the whole of 
Mr. Parnell’s Party ; but if the Leaders 
of that Party, if 60 or 70 of the Members 
behind Mr. Parnell had been arrested, 
what would the country have said? 
How would it have been possible, in 
their absence, to have discussed the re- 
medial measure proposed by Parlia- 
ment? Would the people of Ireland 
have been disposed to accept that reme- 
dial measure proposed and discussed 
in the absence of so many of those 
whom they sent to represent them? It 
was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to sweep a drag net over the whole 
of Ireland. It was the intention of 
Parliament to arm the Government with 
the means of repressing violence and in- 
timidation; but not that the Govern- 
ment should cram the gaols with pri- 
soners. Unnecessary severity was not 
part of the policy of the Liberal Party. 
There were times which, unhappily, had 
come to that country of theirs that re- 
quired the stringent exercise of very 
strong powers; and, in his opinion, the 
Government which, armed with those 
powers, did not use them was not worthy 
of power. How had they used those 
powers? At once, in the passing of the 
Protection of Person and Property Act. 
The Return for the first month gave 5 
cases of suspicion of murder, incitement 
to murder, and shooting at the person ; 
8 of intimidation ; 8 attacking dwelling- 
houses ; 2 treasonable practices; and 11 
of arson, maiming cattle, &c. Thus was 
the Act applied. But there was another 
Party below the Gangway to which he 
had listened with terror. The speech 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock was expected to make was 
thus spoken of by an Irish newspaper 
—‘‘He means to go for Mr. Gladstone. 
The Chief of the Fourth Party ”— which 
seemed to be confined to himself, so that 
he was general, rank and file, and all— 
‘‘intends to wipe off a large balance of 
arrears by as slashing an assault as the 
Rules of Parliamentary Procedure will 
allow;” and it wound up further by 
saying that ‘‘ Lord Randolph Churchill 
meant to edge his tomahawk for Minis- 
terial scalps.’’ The noble Lord also 
considered that Government had not 
been vigorous cnough in sweeping “‘ ar- 
rests.” When the noble Lord’s father 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he had 
the opportunity of studying Irish politics 
in his noble father’s school. He (the 
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what manner of man was the political 
Gamaliel at whose feet the noble Lord 
had sat, and from whose inspiration he 
learned the salutary mode of administer- 
ing a Coercion Act. The noble Lord 
had informed the House that he sup- 
posed the Government could not be ex- 
ected to use the Coercion Act as simi- 
ar Acts had always been used. “A 
Coercion Act,” said the noble Lord, 
“‘was aimed at unscrupulous persons, 
and, fromthe necessities ofthe case, must 
always be used unscrupulously.”” The 
maxim of the Constitution under which 
they lived was that there should be no 
criminal so humble, no crime so bad, 
that the criminal should be treated un- 
scrupulously. And yet they were to be 
told that they failed in their duty be- 
cause they had not used the Coercion 
Act unscrupulously. The greatest praise 
that could be conferred upon a Govern- 
ment was that it had not used its powers 
unscrupulously, and would not do so. 
The censure which came from such a 
school of politics or thought as that 
was preferable to praise from the same 
quarter; and he should be slow to 
study in a school which set at naught 
the elements on which the Constitution 
of the country rested. He did not be- 
lieve that one right hon. Gentleman 
who sat opposite would support such a 
declaration as that of the noble Lord’s ; 
and the noble Lord, if he thus made 
flotsam and jetsam of the traditions of 
his house, would hardly add to his 
litical reputation. The public would 
judge which was right between those 
who charged the Government with doing 
too much, and those who charged them 
with not doing enough. But while it 
was necessary for the Government to 
have repressive powers, it was necessary, 
also, that the provisions of the Land Act 
should be enacted to remedy that which 
was at the root of the evil. Now, the 
Land Act had been introduced in April. 
Was the way to relieve the festering sore 
of Ireland, was the way to recommend a 
remedial measure and to administer that 
measure, to be found in repression? That 
remedial Act was passed in that House a 
little before the end of August ; and what 
was the position of the Land League 
then? The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had asserted that the objects 
of that Land League were threefold—to 
stop rack-renting, to stop eviction, and 
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to enable the tenants to become pur- 
chasers of their farms. But these ob- 
jects could be lawfully obtained by the 
Act of Parliament. Ifthe Land League 
was a loyal and Constitutional organiza- 
tion really established for the purposes 
named, its plain duty was then to 
have stood aside and allowed the Act 


to do its work, and not to attempt 


to strangle the Land Act before it 
had had an opportunity of being 
worked. They had heard a great deal 
in that House which was hardly re- 
concilable with language heard out- 
side ; and he was not sure but that the 
defence made for some absent Members 
would not be rejected with contempt by 
them. The hon. Member for Sligo had 
spoken as if the Land League had 
never committed outrage, as if farms 
were to be kept vacant by the force of 
ame opinion, and so on. Surely the 

on. Member imagined the Members of 
that House had short memories! What 
said the hon. Member for Tipperary, 
whose opinion on such a subject he pre- 
ferred to the hon. Member for Sligo’s ? 
Mr. Dillon, speaking at Templemore, 
County Tipperary, on the 10th of 
October, 1880, said—and well had his 
advice been since pursued— 

‘Tf a landlord evicts any man he will have 
an idle farm left on his hands. He will have on 
his hands what I have heard described as a 
model farm, and that is a farm which no living 
thing will go on, to show what the power of the 
public opinion of the people is.” 

Mr. SEXTON: Hear, hear! 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): The 
chief organizer of the League, who was, 
he supposed, a paid agent, speaking on 
the same day in the same county, used 
a similar expression— 

‘** Already a dozen model farms exist in the 
County Tipperary. They are standing there a 
living witness that the landlord dare not till the 
land, and cannot get a living man to strike a 
spade or plough into it, and he dare not. He is too 
cowardly to go there and till it himself What 
has brought about this condition of things? 
Intelligent organization.” 

This was the Constitutional agitation and 
intelligent organization of the Land 
League ! 

Mr. R. POWER: Whose speech is 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
reading from ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IKELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
plied, that he was the principal organizer 
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of the League. [Cries of ‘‘Name!’’] 
His name was Mr. Boyton. Did hon. 
Gentlemen really forget, or would they 
repudiate Mr. Boyton? Was he not a 
paid agent of the Land League? Why, 
one would think that the memories of 
hon. Members were gone, that all their 
misfortunes had disappeared, and all this 
dreadful glamour which was over the 
country had been lifted of like a spell— 
as he hoped it would be at no very distant 
date. If then, as they were told, the 
Land League never changed, its origin 
was outrage, and its mode of working 
was outrage, which it had been careful 
to maintain to the present day. The 
hon. Member for Sligo, forsooth, said it 
existed by the soundness of its principles, 
the laudable and necessary nature of its 
objects, and the just character of the 
means it employed. ‘‘ Ok, Shame! where 
isthy blush?” It was not only that the 
original constitution of this organization; 
which had been styled by those who 
were responsible for advising his Excel- 
lency to issue his proclamation of October 
20th, ‘‘an unlawful and criminal con- 
spiracy ’’—it was not only for the organi- 
zation to work thus from the beginning ; 
but the ordinary means were not suffi- 
cient, and it would not do to have news- 
papers ‘“‘running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds.” Something 
that was stronger was necessary. There- 
fore, United Ireland—this pet organ in 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
took such a special interest, and in 
the promotion of which he took such 
zealous care—was started in August 
—just before the House rose—on the 
13th of August—and he begged to call 
the attention of the House to this 
organ of ‘‘ constitutional agitation and 
intelligent organization!” The issue of 
that date contained the following state- 
ments by way of a published letter—the 
promoters of that journal had an in- 
genious way of conveying information, 
under cover of collecting news of public 
interest, which was of the most odious 
and atrocious character, and which struck 
at the root of all morals and of all law. 
Here were its words :— 

“O’Donovan Rossa’s warning to Irish land- 
lords. The following, by O’Donovan Rossa, 
appeared in a recent issue of his paper :— 
‘Trish landlords, we have a few words to say to 
you. . . It has been determined on by the scat- 


tered Clan na Gael to give you warning that 
henceforward a record will be kept of every 
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, landlord who exercises the power of eviction 


in Ireland, and for every such death sen- 
tence executed on a tenant a death sentence 
will be executed by the Irish race against the 
murderer’s house, and the Irish race all the 
world over will give encouragement to the 
avenging angel.’’’ 

Then followed a request to be furnished 
with the names and residences of the 
landlords evicting after August, 1881. 
Was there ever a more direct incite- 
ment to murder? It would interest the 
House to know something about that 
journal. United Ireland was published 
by the Irish National Newspaper and 
Publishing Company (Limited), which 
was the first instance, he believed, of 
a company being established in this 
country for the dissemination of sedition 
and treason. The shares were issued at 
£10, and were taken up, among others, 
by the following gentlemen :—Mr. Par- 
nell 237 shares, Mr. Egan 237, Dr. 
Kenny 10, Mr. Biggar 10; and then fol- 
lowed some other persons, who, though 
they might have been on ‘“ pleasure 
bent,”’ yet still possessed “a frugal 
mind’? — they only had two shares 
apiece. Treason and sedition made 
cheap; treason and sedition wholesale 
for £20! Landlords shot and their 
assassins protected and started in busi- 
ness in any part of the world! Parlia- 
ment rose, as he had said, at the end of 
August, and accordingly on September 
15th the position obviously of such hon. 
Members and gentlemen as were at 
the head of this institution, finding it 
paid and flourished, had to be re-con- 
sidered. They sent recognized agents 
through the country, whose object was 
to spread sedition and to set Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects against each other as 
much as they could. That was what they 
called promoting peace and happiness, 
Their game was desperate, and the 
position must be faced. What did 
the Land League desire? Was it that 
the supremacy of the law should be 
established and the authority of the 
Queen recognized? Nothing of the 
kind. That was the last thing the 
Land League wanted. The agitation 
proved to be a paying one. Money 
flowed in freely from America, but 
something was expected in return. At 
the Dublin Convention on the 15th 
September messages were read from the 
brethren in America, couched in terms 
like these—‘‘ Reject the Land Bill, pay 
no rent, hold the harvest.”” Then came 
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a touch of business. The American 
sympathizers liked to have some music 
for their money. They did not believe 
in sending over their money and getting 
nothing for it. As had been said in that 
House before—‘‘Those who pay the 
piper have a right to call the tune.” 
The Parnell Land League of Albany 
sent a telegram, which was very short, 
to this effect—‘‘ Strict adherence to 
the Land League principles, or no more 
help from here ;” while the President of 
the State Land League of Iowa signifi- 
cantly telegraphs—‘‘ One step backward 
and no more money.” All of which pro- 
voked laughter and applause. Money 
was all that was wanted. What did it 
matter if the country was wrecked and 
the people left to perish, if wholesale 
ruin was spread from one end of the 
country to the other, provided only these 
Land League agitators could get money? 
He would pass over the Ist resolution. 
[ Cries of ‘‘Read!”] Well, it ran thus— 


“That this National Convention, assembled 
by the will of the people of Ireland, and acting 
in their name, declares that the political and 
social evils which afflict and impoverish our 
country are to be found in the detestable system 
of alien rule so injurious and oppressive to our 


people.” 


‘Hear, hear!” from the Irish tet) 
hat wasa matter of opinion. If theyha 
theirs, he had his; and the sentiment 
of the resolution, it seemed to him, was 
something like treason. The next point 
was this—it was necessary to strangle 
the Land Act in order to keep up the 
land agitation and the consequent flow 
of money from America. The action of 
the Land League was intended not to 
facilitate, but to obstruct the working 
of the Land Act. Test cases were to 
be submitted, which he ventured to 
say he would prove before he sat 
down were not entitled to anything 
approaching the explanation given by 
the hon. Member for Sligo. These 
test cases were designed not to give 
further facilities to the working of the 
Land Act, as the hon. Member would 
have them believe; and therefore it was, 
as he (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
had ventured an opinion, that those 
whom the hon. Member for Sligo was de- 
fending, if they had been in the House, 
would have laughed with contempt at 
such a defence being put forward in 
their behalf. The tenant farmers were 
directed by the Land League not to go 
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into the Land Court as individuals to 
obtain relief from their yrs griev- 
ances, but to wait until test cases had 
been brought before that Court; and 
the House would be satisfied that in the 
meantime the outrages were to continue. 
The object of this course of procedure 
was fully explained by Mr. Parnell at 
what was called the Queen’s County 
Convention—nothing was to be done 
that would show that the Land League 
was not the supreme power in Ireland. 
The effect of the action of the Land 
League was that the Queen’s sub- 
jects were not to be allowed to avail 
themselves of the provisions of an Act 
which Parliament had passed for the 
redress of their grievances. It was de- 
clared that no tenant farmer should go 
into Court without the consent of the 
local branch of the Land League—and 
what were the local branches of the 
Land League to do? They were to 
select test cases of an average character 
in which the rents were neither too high 
nor too low—that was to say, cases in 
which the rent was a fair one and 
would not be disturbed. The object 
of this direction was to prevent Her 
Majesty’s subjects from resorting to the 
Queen’s Courts without sanction of the 
Land League. Such a direction as that 
was fraught with treason. Itwas asserted 
by the Land League that the object of 
the direction was to insure a low 
standard of rents, because it was said 
that the Court would be anxious at the 
outset to establish a claim ‘o national 
confidence by lowering the rents in all 
cases brought before it, and to win the 
hearts of the tenants from ‘‘ the ranks 
of the Land League and from the paths 
of agitation.”’ If, on the other hand, the 
Court did not reduce these fair rents to a 
very lowstandard, Mr. Parnell would then 
be able to point to the uselessness of the 
Act. Then came Mr. Parnell’s trium- 
phal entry into the City of Dublin on a 
Sunday night, which on the occasion was 
given up to riot. [‘‘No, no!”] The 
City was on that occasion given over to 
riot and to the plunder of property, for 
which Mr. Chancellor, silversmith, he 
thought, had to be compensated. 

Mr. SEXTON: That was more than 
three weeks after Mr. Parnell’s entry. 
It was after we had all been arrested. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnson): 
Three weeks after! Well, but it was 
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at the instance of the Land League. 
[ Cries of “No!” and “‘Shame!”’] He 
maintained that the language used at 
the great torchlight meeting was trea- 
sonable. At that meeting the hon. 
Member for Sligo used the memorable 
language, which he had in the House 
endeavoured to explain away— 
“To-night Ireland has broken loose from the 
Lion and the Unicorn, and has arrayed herself 


in all the irresistible majesty of the people, under 
the Shamrock and the Harp.” 


The hon. Member would have the House 
believe that he was thinking only of the 
slavish tradesmen who furnished the 
Castle, and that he was not thinking of 
the emblem of the Sovereignty of the 
Queen as contra-distinguished from the 
‘majesty of the people;” and that he 
was not, in short, actually inciting an 
excited mob to believe they had en- 
tered on the paths of revolution. To 
call that a jocular description of a torch- 
light meeting was uncommonly like what 
Bottom said—‘‘I willaggravate my voice, 
so that I will roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove.” That might be in the 
House of Commons, but it was not ex- 
actly the way the Lion roared outside 
in the City of Dublin. Ifthe explana- 
tions that hon. Members had thought 
fit to offer of the speeches delivered on 
that occasion were to be accepted, assas- 
sination and mutilation would cometo be 
regarded as mere practical jokes—such 
as had been described the blowing up of 
the barracks at Salford, orassomeseemed 
to.treat the explosive letter sent to the 
Chief Secretary, which might have blown 
off the hands or blown out the eyes of 
the person who opened it. Mr. Parnell 
was presented on that occasion with an 
address, which ended—‘‘ We ask you to 
lead us to that glorious consummation, 
the dream of Tone, Emmett, and Fitz- 
gerald—National Independence ;’’ and 
Mr. Parnell replied accordingly — 

“A spirit that is shown in every quarter and 
corner of Ireland. That spirit, fellow-country- 
men, will never die till it carries the alien rule 
which has kept our countrymen impoverished 
and in chains, and sweeps that detested rule, 
with its buckshot and bayonets, clean over the 
Channel, whence it came, never to return.”’ 


. What was that but rank treason? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”’ from the Home Rule 
Hembers.| Then hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite admitted that such 
language was rank treason? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from the Home Rule Members. | 
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Then he was not going too far when he 
a0 that construction upon it. [‘‘Hear, 

ear!’’] At length the Leaders of this 
“« constitutional agitation” were obliged 
to throw off the mask and make plain 
what it really was—a revolutionary and 
insurrectionary agitation. On 2nd Octo- 
ber, Mr. Parnell and Father Sheehy 
attended a meeting in Cork, and Mr. 
Parnell remarked that— 

‘‘Tf they refused to allow the ranks of their 
organization to be broken, nothing could resist 
their power.”’ 

And then, forsooth, added, with his 
tongue in his cheek and a wink in his 
eye— 

“ You will convince our Rulers that it is an 
absolute necessity for them, if they wish to 
maintain the link of the Crown, that the link of 
the Crown shall be the only link between the 
two countries.” 


What was the gloss put upon those 
words by Father Sheehy? He said— 

‘*A national idea is becoming a prominent 
one. It is no longer so much ‘Down with 
landlordism’ as ‘ Down with the English rule 
in Ireland.’ ”’ 


Father Sheehy went on to say “ Your 
100,000 fighting men,” when a voice in 
the crowd, amid cheers, prevented the 
speaker fromconcluding the sentence, and 
shouted out—‘‘ Aye, and ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning.”” What could be meant 
by that but insurrection? And yet they 
were told that there was no ground for 
imputing to Mr. Parnell treasonable 
practices. Mr. Parnell in his speech 
proceeded to give his hearers some 
moral instruction, after having given 
them the revolutionary instruction which 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
called constitutional agitation and con- 
stitutional organization. All this was in 
the newspapers: it was the pabulum 
which the people fed upon. Mr. Parnell 
said— 

“Tam bound to warn you that the tenant- 

farmer who pays a single penny of arrears to 
any landlord pending the decision of the test 
cases which we propose to take before the new 
Land Commission is a fool.’’ 
What security would there be in Ireland 
for a man who was thus branded by 
Mr. Parnell asa fool? It was a repe- 
tition of ‘Don’t nail his ear to the 
pump.” Mr. Parnell continued— 

“ Nay, more, and I do not wish to give you 
any advice in a matter which must depend to a 


great extent on the peculiar circumstances in- 
cident to each locality ; but if I were a tenant 
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farmer I should be very much indisposed, pending 
the decision of these test cases, to any rent 
whatever to my landlord, and certainly not any 
rent the payment of which would prevent me 
from paying my debts to the shopkeeper, from 
paying good and just wages to the labourers in 
my employment, and from fulfilling any obli- 
gations as a member of society to those de- 
pendent upon me, and also to the institutions 
generally of the country.” 

The ‘institution of the country,” in 
Mr. Parnell’s vocabulary, was the Land 
League, and the “obligation” was to 
subscribe to it and obey it. Then fol- 
lowed the memorable statement of what 
he considered a fair rent— 

“T would measure the original value of the 
rental of Ireland before it was improved by the 
tenant at about £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 ster- 
ling, not more.”’ 

Mark that ‘not more.” The hon. 
Member for Sligo told them that by 
that Mr. Parnell did not mean to strike 
the rent of Ireland down to £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000 a-year, but to leave a 
margin between £17,000,000 a-year and 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 a-year as the 
basis for arrangement. But what was the 
meaning of ‘‘not more?” For his own 
part, he believed more in the text of the 
speech than the gloss which had been 
put upon it. The ‘no rent” doctrine 

ad been preached pretty well up to 
that time, and the insurrectionary doc- 
trine had been kept hand in hand with it ; 
but then it became necessary to go a step 
further, as the people who paid the piper 
wanted more music for their money. The 
statement that the Land League was 
supreme in Ireland was rapidly pass- 
ing through the country. In course of 
time it reached Waterford, and the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
‘ad announced what the hon. Mem- 

er for Sligo had plainly endorsed, that 
all England was lamenting the fact that 
there were two Governments in Ireland, 
—‘‘the Government of Mr. Gladstone,” 
which was an euphemism for the Govern- 
ment of the Queen, ‘which nobody 
minds, and the Government of Mr. Par- 
nell and the Land League.” During 
the whole of this time United Ireland 
was continuing its publication. On the 
en of September, that journal said 
that— 


‘The plan of the campaign was in the hands 
of the Land League, and that whoever moved 
without their order was a deserter. Whoever 
thwarts them by individual action is an enemy.” 


What security was there in Ireland for a 
The Attorney General for Ireland 
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tenant who was branded as a deserter 
and enemy by the Land League? And 
then it proceeded— 

“Tmpoverished landlordism; manacle it in 
the Land Courts if it be possible, or if not, or 
whether or not,hunt it down steadily, patiently, 
remorselessly to the death.” 


On the 24thof September that newspaper 
published a leader which stated that the 
Act of Parliament had been displaced by 
the Convention, and that it was clear that 
the Sovereignty had passed from the 
Queen and had been assumed by the 
Land League. We were told that— 

“The Convention has thrust Mr. Gladstone’s 
Act aside, and the cortégemoveson. Thatis the 
brief summary of the decrees of the Convention, 
The vital point, as we pointed out last week, 
was the supremacy of the Land League; that 
established, the doom of landlordism was 
sealed,’ &c. 

«* By a clear commission from the nation the 
Land League resumes its sovereignty and its pur- 

If the Land Courts do its bidding, well ; 

if they refuse to do its bidding, better still; if 
they falter (as is exceeding likely they will), 
the Land League are armed with the most ample 
authority to take the work out of their hands and 
do it by swifter and sharper methods.” 


He would give illustrations of these 
methods. Mr. Parnell’s speech in Cork 
was on 2nd October. On the 4th October, 
in Cork Oounty, East Riding, a young 
man, 22 years of age, was fired at by a 
arty of men, and warned not to pay 
bis rent; he died next evening. On 
the 7th of October, in Cork County, 
West Riding, an incident occurred 
which showed that this language was 
not spoken in vain. A party of men, 
numbering not less than eight, visited 
the house of a farmer named Gosnell. 
Being repeatedly refused admission, a 
shot was fired through the door, the 
charge passing through in one mass, like 
a bullet, so close was the. muzzle of the 
weapon to the door. A second shot was 
fired. What was his offence? Gosnell 
and one other tenant were the only two 
tenants on the property who had paid 
their rent; he had also refused to sub- 
scribe to the Land League. Of course it 
would be said that the Land League 
had nothing to de with these cases. 
But who defended the ‘‘ Captain Moon- 
light’ cases at Cork Winter Assizes? 


It was sworn at the trial that the Land © 


League was connected with these out- 
rages. The defence was rumoured, at 
all events, to have been carried on by 
the Land League. Where did the 100 




















guineas for counsel come from? Who 
aid the original retainer and the re- 
reshers from day today? That ques- 
tion was put several days since in the 
House, and had never been answered. 
Those fees were not paid from subscrip- 
tions. The question, then, was how far 
that policy had succeeded. Somebody 
had been foolish enough to state at the 
Chicago Convention, as it was called, 
that Mr. Patrick Egan estimated the 
rent unpaid pursuant to the ‘no rent’’ 
manifesto as $100,00,000. But that 
amount seemed paltry to the American 
supporters of the League, and in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal of December 7 ap- 
peared a statement from Mr. Egan that 
the correct amount of his estimate was 
£10,000,000. Mr. Parnell, two days 
after his speech in Cork, told the tenants 
at Waterford that if they were dissatis- 
fied with the prospect before them as 
regarded an application to the Land 
Court, they ought to stand by the 
organization and ‘endeavour to get 
their rents reduced as they were doing 
at the present time.”” Mr. Parnell put 
the matter quite plainly. The Land 
League had pointed to swifter and 
sharper means, and Mr. Parnell said to 
the tenants—‘‘ If you can gain nothing 
from the Court, get your rents reduced as 
you are at present.”” And that he called 
“a reasonable, right, and just pro- 
gramme.” He (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) had shown how that was 
to be done on Land League principles. 
Then, at the meeting in the Rotunda in 
Dublin on the 12th of October, the day 
before Mr. Parnell’s arrest, one of the 
speakers ventured to say that the tenant 
would have a right to go to the Land 
Court to ascertain whether his rack rent 
would be reduced. It was bad enough 
that the Court should be spoken of in 
that way, as though their decisions, if 
unwelcome to the tenant, were not to be 
respected. But what followed was worse, 
for Mr. Patrick Egan rose to a point of 
order, and this was it—‘‘They would 
not be justified in testing the Land Act 
without the consentofthe Land League;”’ 
and the chairman, who was none other 
than Mr. Dillon, at once said— 

“As the point has been raised, I think I 
should give my ruling upon it at once. In the 
new rules of the Land League there is a rule 


directing that the Land Act is not to be tested 
without the consent of the League.’’ 


That was to say, a man was not to have 
H 
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liberty even to apply to the Queen’s 
Courts without the permission of this 
Land League. They need not tell him 
that all this was not treason. Mr. Par- 
nell himself was at this time steeped 
in treason to the lips. There was an 
obvious attempt on the part of Mr. 
Parnell and the Land League to subvert 
the supremacy of the Queen, and, using 
a legal expression, to levy war against 
her. Mr. Parnell was accordingly 
arrested. They must not imagine there 
was any desire on the part of the Law 
Officers of the Crown in Ireland to shift 
the responsibility to the great Officers 
of the State. The Law Officers, when 
asked for their opinion, had no hesita- 
tion in giving it, and there was quite 
enough to sustain that opinion in point 
of law. All this time United Ireland 
was going on. A letter was inserted in 
it, signed ‘‘ Gerald Griffin,” expressing 
surprise at finding prayers for the Queen 
in Catholic wane fa It was plain 
that Mr. Griffin had not been regular in 
the performance of his duty, for he would 
have known that the Sovereign was 
always prayed for as such in Catholic 
churches. As long as revolutionary pro- 
jects were not abroad, there seemed to 

e no objection to praying for the powers 
that be ; but when the traitor was going 
through the country sowing disorganiza- 
tion, such prayers were looked upon with 
horrified disgust. A leading article in 
this newspaper of the 8th of October con- 
tained the following in a leading article : 
—‘‘The English are surprised to find 
that there is something behind the Land 
agitation.” The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had confessed that they 
had ulterior purposes. The article con- 
tinued thus— 


‘* They know all about us and how torule us; 
but they do not know what any Irish child could 
teach them. The first lullaby that is sung over 
an Irish cradle is a ‘ treason-song,’ as the first 
dream of Irish manhood is to act that ‘ treason- 
song’ out, should the curtain even fall on a 
scaffold or on a field of death. This ‘treason- 
song’ is treason no longer, unless it is a treason- 
able doctrine that the people have a sovereign 
right to be ruled as they like in their own land ; 
but, treason or not, it shall be sung and acted ; 
it shall fire our hearts, and, if need be, it shall 
command our blood.” 


Was there not sufficient upon which to 
arrest Mr. Parnell? Notwithstanding 
all this, they were told by the hon. 
Member for Sligo that there was no 
explanation of the cause for assigning 
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treasonable practices for the arrest of 
Mr. Parnell. He thought the. quota- 
tions he had read to the House were 
sufficient to dispose of the excuses of the 
hon. Members for Sligo and County 
Carlow (Messrs. Sexton and Gray) as to 
Mr. Parnell’s object in testing the Act. 
The hon. Member for County Carlow (Mr 
Gray) had complained that the persons 
who were detained in prison would not 
have been liable to as much punishment 
if they had been convicted of the crimes 
of which they were suspected. Now, the 
penalties for the different offences were 
as follows:—For treason, death; for 
treason-felony, penal servitude for life ; 
for intimidation, penal servitude for life ; 
inciting to intimidation was a mis- 
demeanour punishable with two years’ 
imprisonment and fine—both or either. 
What, then, was the meaning of saying 
that the punishment under the Protec- 
tion Act was excessive? {Mr. Sexton: 
Under the Whiteboy Act.] Great 
Heavens! was he to be told that the 
man who shot a farmer by the fireside 
must not be indicted under the White- 
boy Act? Criminals like these were not 
to be handled with kid gloves, but were 
to be hunted down by every resource of 
the law; and while he had the honour 
of being Public Prosecutor in Ireland 
he would see that no part of the law was 
abandoned. Law and order were atstake, 
and the credit of the country was in ques- 
tion, and he appealed to all loyal sub- 
jects to aid in the maintenance of order. 
‘When that was done they could fight out 
their Party battles on Party grounds. 
The hon. Member for Sligo was undera 
misapprehension, he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland) thought, as to the treat- 
ment to which he had been subjected 
in Kilmainham. The hon. Member said 
he was ordered seven days’ solitary con- 
finement for signing the ‘‘ no rent”? mani- 
festo, and that when two hon. Members 
who were confined with him came to see 
him and one left, the other was ordered 
to leave also by the warder. Those 
charges were so grave that his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary considered it 
right that there should be an explana- 
tion. In justice to Captain Barlow, a 
member of the Prison Board, he would 
ask leave to read the letter which he 
had received from him in answer to the 
inquiries that had been made. The 
letter was dated the 15th of February, 
1882, and ran as follows :— 
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“As directed, I have the honour to report, 
with reference to the extract from the speech 
of Mr. Sexton, M.P., as follows:—Mr. Sexton 
was not ordered seven days’ solitary confine- 
ment, or confinement of any kind or any period.”’ 


Mr. SEXTON: I suffered it, any- 
how. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the letter proceeded thus— 


‘*T saw Mr. Sexton on the day of his release. 
He made no complaint to me whatever as to any 
pain suffered or indignity endured, nor did he 
make any such complaints at any time to the 
prison officials. I was almost daily in the prison 
during his detention, and he neverasked tosee me, 
nor made any complaint. The circumstances of 
Mr. Sexton’s case are these :—On the 14th of 
October, 1881, he was received into Kilmainham ; 
he was, owing to illness, confined to bed, and on 
the 18th of October a male nurse was provided 
for him by Dr. Kenny. This nurse remained 
until his release on the Ist of November ; there- 
fore he was never alone, night or day. On the 
19th of October I inquired as to the signing of 
the ‘no rent’ manifesto. I questioned Messrs. 
Dillon, Parnell, Kelly, and Brennan, and 
stopped their visits for some days each. Mr. 
Sexton being ill, I did not deal with his case 
directly or indirectly. Having heard that Mr. 
Sexton was threatened with typhoid fever, I 
directed that other prisoners should not visit 
him. This order I after a time rescinded; but 
it was not given in any sense as a punishment. 
So far as I can judge, Mr. Sexton was treated 
with every kindness and consideration, consis- 
tent with the rules of the P.P. prisons.’’ 


The letter was signed by Captain Barlow. 
He would ask the House to judge 
between those two statements, and he 
would leave the issue to them with 
perfect confidence. Again, cn the 17th 
of October, a great meeting was held at 
the Rotunda ; that was shortly after the 
arrest of Mr. Parnell. The hon. Member 
for County Carlow (Mr. Gray) wished 
to address an excited audience from 
one of the windows; but he was not 
allowed todoso. Any peace officer who 
had allowed such a proceeding under the 
circumstances would undoubtedly have 
committed a breach of duty. The hon. 
Member for the Borough of Carlow (Mr. 
Dawson), too, had stated that he wished 
to address his constituents, but that he 
was told by an insolent sub-inspector 
that he might do so provided he did not 
say anything against Mr. Gladstone. 
On hearing that statement made in the 
House he had telegraphed to the sub- 
inspector, and this was his reply— 

‘No such conversation as that stated in your 


telegram occurred between Mr. Dawson and 
myself,”’ 
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Mr. LEAMY: The hon. Member did 
not say that there was any conversation. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson). The 
telegram continued— 

“T sent word to him that he would not be 
permitted to hold a Land League meeting, nor 
to address the mob on the subject, as I had re- 
ceived information that that was his intention.” 

Mr. MACFARLANE thought that 
the matter was capable of a very simple 
explanation. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ifthe hon. Member 

roposes to make an explanation he will 
lon an opportunity of doing so at the 
end of the present address. 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that on the occasion to which the hon. 
Member for County Carlow(Mr.Gray) had 
referred the mob had actually grown to 
such proportions in the principal streets 
of Dublin that there was no safe passage 
for Her Majesty’s subjects. He remem- 
bered it being stated that the crowd at 
that time, when the windows of The Hven- 
ing Mail were smashed and other damage 
done, was led by a respectable man who 
was respectably dressed. Tradesmen 
and others who ought to have known 
better than to take part in such riots 
were convicted before the Dublin magis- 
trates. The state of Dublin was, in 
fact, such that the police were in actual 
peril, and had to go about in bodies 
to secure their personal safety. One 
mounted policeman, who was ordered 
to take a message to the Phoenix Park, 
had to gallop for his life, pursued by a 
mob who stoned him. Had his horse 
stumbled his life would certainly have 
been taken. From these instances the 
House could judge what sort of an 
audience it was that the hon. Member 
for County Carlow (Mr. Gray) was 
er neta from addressing. The hon. 

ember also complained that Crown 
officials, against whom Coroners’ juries 
had returned verdicts, were not prose- 
cuted, though all other persons against 
whom such verdicts were returned 
were prosecuted immediately. Since, 
however, his accession to the Office 
which he now held, no one had been 
prosecuted on the verdict of a Coroner’s 
jury. In the time of his distinguished 
Predecessor, now Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, proceedings were taken against 
a comiphe upon the evidence disclosed 


in the depositions taken befure aCoroner; 
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but the Grand Jury threw out the bill. 
He had himself recently obtained con- 
ditional orders to quash an inquisition 
against a police officer at Ballygarret. 
Why ? Because during the inquest the 
jury acted as complete partizans, and 
would not listen to the witnesses for the 
defence. The jurors had themselves in- 
structed the counsel and solicitor for 
the next of kin. They left the Court 
while evidence was being given, and 
smoked up and down the street, and 
the Coroner and his son remained with 
the jury while resolving on their ver- 
dict. There was another case in 
which he had obtained a conditional 
order to quash a Coroner’s inquisi- 
tion. A police officer in King’s County, 
suffering from a cold, applied to his 
head constable for a car to go home to 
be nursed. The head constable said he 
could not give him a car, and that he 
must wait till morning. The doctor also 
told him that if he must go he ought to 
drive in a covered car. No such car 
being at hand, the constable got a lift 
from a friend in an open car. On 
arriving home he became worse, and 
died the next night, and the Coroner’s 
jury brought a verdict of wilful murder 
against the head constable. A third 
case was at Belmullet, which he should 
consider very gravely. But whether it 
was a Crown official who was concerned 
through over-zeal in the maintenance 
of order, or whether it was an ordinary 
subject, he would not shrink from the 
performance of his duty, when he was 
satisfied that it was his duty to act. 
[ Laughter. | He would do this, notwith- 
standing ail the jeers that might come 
from any part of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Would 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
say whether it was at Ballygarret that 
the witnesses for the prisoners were 
arrested as ‘‘ suspects ? ”’ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had no information as to that. He 
confined himself to his own business, and 
found it quite sufficient. Among those 
who had been impeached by the hon. 
Member for the County of Carlow (Mr. 
Gray) was Mr. Clifford Lloyd. That gen- 
tleman, whose acquaintance he had made 
during the Recess, was by no means 
open to the attacks to which he had 
been so repeatedly subjected. Mr. Clif- 
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ford Lloyd had been assailed for his 
action in the case of Mrs. Moroney. 
On the 14th January, at the late Winter 
Assizes in Cork, several persons were 
indicted for riot and offences connected 
with inciting Mrs. Moroney’s tenants not 
to pay rent. The defendants pleaded 
‘Guilty,’ and were leniently dealt 
with, being only required to come up 
for judgment should they be called upon 
to do so. Well, on January 24, only 
10 days after this merciful treatment, 
a poorold man, Mrs. Moroney’s servantor 
herd, John Lennam, 77 years of age, was 
shot through the body when sitting at 
his kitchen fire, the bullet having been 
discharged through the window. The 
cause assigned for this outrage was that 
he was faithful to the mistress whom for 
years he had served, and remained in 
her employment after having been 
warned to leave her some months be- 
fore. Mrs. Moroney had previously 
met some of her tenants, and offered 
them a reduction of 25 per cent in their 
rents, with which, forsooth, they were 
not satisfied. Well, under such circum- 
stances as these, could it be maintained 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd was not justi- 
fied in asking the shopkeepers who had 
‘* Boycotted”’ Mrs. Moroney whether 
they intended to intimidate her any fur- 
ther? Mr. Lloyd, he held, would have 
been false to his obligations as a con- 
servator of the peace if he had refrained 
from taking the steps which he had 
taken. What was there in store for the 
peaceful inhabitants of Ireland in this 
conspiracy, which was strangling the 
law and destroying. the tranquillity of 
the country? What was there to be 
hoped for if the supremacy of the law 
was not to be established, or the autho- 
rity of the Queen asserted? The coun- 
try did exhibit some signs of improve- 
ment. ‘ The cloud had turned its silver 
lining to the night” at last, and he 
hoped the gloom they had seen so long 
was beginning to depart. In every part 
of Ireland obligations were being ful- 
filled, the tenantry were rising superior 
to the inducements of cupidity and the 
terror of intimidation. The noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) appeared to think that 
there were only two places in Ireland— 
namely, Dublin and Cork—where Win- 
ter Assizes were held. There were four 
Winter Assizes in Ireland, and the re- 
sult of each was satisfactory. His hon, 
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Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Daly) stated that after the 
names of men were drawn as jurors from 
the ballot-box they were objected to 
and thrown aside simply because they 
were Catholics, or men of national and 
patriotic sentiments; while the first 
Protestant who presented himself was 
told to go into the jury-box. He would 
show how unfounded such statements 
were. It was common history, unfor- 
tunately, that in 1880 the jury system 
broke down in Ireland. In cases of 
agrarian character the juries failed to 
agree in the plainest possible cases. 
The Winter Assizes of 1880 also failed 
alike all through Ireland. Trial by jury 
was itself on trial, and he (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) had resolved it 
should have a fair trial so far as he was 
concerned. It was the duty of the Crown 
Solicitors to take care that proper persons 
were empanelled as jurors. They were 
bound by their instructions to order every 
erson to stand aside who was a pub- 
ican, or a person who, by being likely 
to be influenced by fear, or favour to the 
accused, or other improper motive, was 
unable to give an impartial verdict. 
That rule, he (the Attorney General for 
Ireland) had required the Crown Solici- 
tors throughout Ireland carefully to ob- 
serve, and they had done so. He must 
say those who represented the Crown, 
Counsel and Solicitors alike, had ac- 
quitted themselves as their duty de- 
manded, and as courageous men ought 
to have done. They exercised the rights 
and privileges of the Crown, and were 
bound by their duty to do so fearlessly. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork said 
that Catholics were not permitted toserve 
upon juries. He (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) had before him the particu- 
lars with reference to the composition 
of some 40 or 50 juries. In the first case, 
the jury consisted of four Protestants 
and eight Catholics. In the next case, 
there were eight Protestants and four 
Catholics. In the next case, there were 
four Protestants and eight Catholics. 
In the next, four Protestants and eight 
Catholics. In the next, one Protestant 
and 11 Catholics. In the next, seven 
Protestants and five Catholics, and so 
on. Nearly all the cases at the Win- 
ter Assizes were agrarian crimes. What 
was the complaint of the persons who 
had not been allowed to serve on juries ? 
Here was the complaint of one of them. 
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But, before he read the statement of 
that man, he would observe that if he 
had known that a gentleman with his 
sentiments was allowed by the Crown 
official to serve on a jury, he would in- 
stantly have brought that official to ac- 
count—he would have required a com- 
plete explanation of his conduct; and 
if such explanation were not made he 
would have known what course to take. 
These were this gentleman’s sentiments. 
A meeting was called of discontented 
jurors, in Cork, who were not allowed to 
serve. They were in all, he thought, 16 
or 18. They passed a resolution, and in- 
trusted it to his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork to bring before the 
House—who, he supposed, thought it 
was better not to have the matter in- 
quired into. This juror said— 


‘‘He was determined that he never would 
agree with robbery, even if it were legalized rob- 
bery, while he was sworn to be true, just, and 
honest. He was aware it was said that justice 
was one thing and law another; and_he firmly 
believed that (and the other jurors called out 
‘hear, hear!’); he knew it was said that 75 per 
cent of British law in Ireland was unjust 
(‘hear!’); that wherever he felt the law was 
unjust, while he was sworn to be true and 
just, he could only conscientiously say what he 
believed to be true and just.” 


‘‘Hear, hear!’ exclaimed the rest of 
these jurors. So ajuror was to be a man 
who should decide against the law be- 
cause his notion of moral sense satisfied 
him that he was right and the law was 
wrong. A Crown official would have be- 
trayed his duty if he had allowed a man 
with such sentiments to serve on a jury. 
About the 11 Catholics who, it was said, 
had been directed to stand by he had 
asked for particulars; but, he was sorry 
to say, he was not able to give to 
the House particular information. The 
Crown Solicitor was unable to identify 
any such case. The Crown Solicitor 
also, in his Report on the subject, said— 
‘“‘No man was set aside on account of his 
religion or his politics.” Now, that was 
a complete vindication of trial by jury 
at these Winter Assizes. The Attorney 
General for Ireland of the late Govern- 
ment had referred to the difficulty of 
dealing with the Ladies’ Land League ; 
and if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s tact and resolution would 
scarcely enable him to cope with it, 
it would require a great deal more 
than he (the Attorney General for Ire- 
land) possessed to deal with it. A 
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complaint had been made that some of 
the ‘lady Land Leaguers,” as they 
were called, had been imprisoned. He 
must admit that he could see no dis- 
tinction between crime in petticoats 
and crime in trousers. Crime was 
crime, wherever and by whomsoevercom- 
mitted. One illustration of the result 
of their efforts occurred in the South of 
Ireland, where the tenants were on fair 
terms with their landlord, but owing 
to the incitement they received from the 
Ladies’ Land League, their landlord was 
obliged to obtain judgments and issue 
writs for possession. The writs had 
to be executed by the sheriff, and the 
sheriff required to be protected by a 
military and civil force. He should 
have thought that the last persons to aid 
in the incitement to crime would have 
been women. He could understand 
woman’s mission to tend the sick and re- 
lieve the poor, the wounded, and the suf- 
fering ; but he could not understand her 
plunging into political turmoil for the 
sake of amusement. One Hannah Rey- 
nolds, hearing that proceedings were 
about to be taken against some tenants 
at Bantry, went down there from Dublin. 
The sheriff succeeded in reaching the 
first house where the first writ was to be 
executed ; it was executed ; an arrange- 
ment was made, and the man was re- 
stored to his holding, and there was 
peace and quietness; but this person, 
managing to reach the other houses 
before the sheriff, persuaded the tenants 
to resist. She called on them—‘“‘ Pay no 
rent; we will make you right about 
the land,” a threat the magistrates well 
understood. She was brought before 
the magistrate, who required her to find 
sureties for her good behaviour, or be 
committed to prison in default. She 
would not be well-behaved ; she would 
not enter into sureties; she went to 
prison, and applied to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, who decided that the 
magistrate was quite right, and that she 
was engaged in an illegal course of con- 
duct, and that there was good ground 
for endeavouring to restrain the con- 
tinuance of her acts. Could anyone 
say that she had not gone down to 
Bantry deliberately to set everyone by 
the ears? Another of these ‘‘ angels of 
mercy,” borne on the wings of popular 
enthusiasm, by name Bridget M‘Cor- 
mack, arrived in the County Olare. She 
was charged with being a member of 
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the Ladies’ Land League in Dublin, and 
going about the district in the interests 
of the League—that was, the ordinary 
Land League. She was ordered by Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd to give bail for her good 
behaviour, or be imprisoned for three 
months. A clergyman present in Court 
advised her to say that she came for 
charitable purposes; but she stood to 
her guns—a good deal more like trousers 
than petticoats—and had the courage to 
avow that she was travelling in the in- 
terests of the Land League. She might 
have obtained bail, but would not do so, 
and went to gaol. In her case, also, an 
application to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench was unsuccessful. That Court 
saw no difference between the ‘“ Ladies’ 
Land League,”’ as it was called, and the 
Men’s Land League. These females flew 
through the country, spreading dissen- 
sion and plying their unlawful practices. 
They were, in fact, the Land League. He 
would read one of the placards which 
these “‘ angels of mercy” of this Red 
Cross Society of Trouble distributed 
throughout Ireland. Wherever they 
went they smuggled, these placards with 
them, and secretly spread them every- 
where thick as snowflakes. It began— 

‘*To the people of Ireland. The Govern- 
ment of England has declared war against the 
Irish people—the organization that protected 
them against the ravages of landlordism has 
been declared unlawful and criminal. A reign 
of terror has commenced. Meet the action of 
the English Government with a determined 
passive resistance.” 


For ‘passive resistance” read between 
the lines, as the result showed, ‘‘ some 
active demonstration;” the ‘ swifter 
and sharper ” meant ‘‘ powder and ball.” 
The document continued— 

“ The ‘no rent’ banner has been raised, and it 


remains for the people to prove themselves 
dastards or men.” 


Then, in large letters, were the words 
“Pay no rent.” It did not say any- 
thing about the time being limited. It 
was plain, short, and simple. Then it 
continued— 


‘* Avoid the Land Courts. Such is the pro- 
gramme now before the country—adopt it. It 
will lead you to a free land and happy homes ; 
reject it, and slavery and degradation will be 
your portion. Pay no rent; the person who 
does should be visited with the severest sen- 
tence of social ostracism. Avoid the Land 
Court. Cast out the person who enters it as a 
rank enemy to his country and to his fellow- 
men. ‘ Hold the harvest’ is the watchword. To 
do this effectually, you should, as far as possible, 
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turn it into money. Sell your stock when such 
a course will not entail loss. Make a friendly 
arrangement with your creditors about your 
interest in your farms. A short, sharp struggle 
..ow; norent. Your brethren in America ’’— 


Yes; send round the hat. ‘Your 
brethren in America have risen to the 
crisis ’>—£20,000, the hon. Member for 
Sligo stated the previous day, was the 
measure of the amount for the month— 

“and are ready to supply you with unlimited 


funds provided you maintain your attitude of 
passive resistance and pay no rent.’ 


He would ask the House, or any inde- 
pendent Member, wherever he might 
sit, whether conduct of the kind he had 
mentioned, or the distribution of docu- 
ments such as that, was woman’s mission ? 
—for that was what they were engaged 
upon under the colour of charity. It was 
enough to freeze the very heart of charity. 
His belief was that the Land League 
was now working entirely through this 
Ladies’ Land League. He believed 
that they were working at the instance 
of the Land League, and that the men, 
who were afraid to go in the van, were 
sheltering under the petticoats. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] Yes; he asserted it was so. 
[Mr. Sexton: Not a bit afraid.] Well, 
all he could say was that if the hon. 
Member repeated out of the House what 
he said in it, he should consider it his 
duty to see whether he could not make 
him afraid. He believed that the men, 
who were afraid themselves to do the 
work, induced these women to do it for 
them. It was neither manly, nor brave, 
nor gallant of the men to pursuade 
women to act in this manner. But it 
was quite akin to the usual teaching of 
the Land League. At the Winter Assizes 
at Cork it was proved that some bailiffs 
were stripped naked by women and 
hunted for miles. If there was one 
thing in Ireland they were proud of it 
was the virtue and modesty of their 
women ; but, under the teaching of the 
League, women were put forward by 
the men to tear from the bailiffs 
their last rag of clothing. He had 
lived all his life in Ireland, and he 
knew her people pretty well, and he 
had never heard of anything like this 
before. No man in Ireland who re- 
membered her people in years gone by 
would any longer recognize them. They 
had become entirely demoralized. Their 
virtue had been sapped ; the vilest mo- 
tives had been put before them; the 
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very duties which religion inculcated 
had been swept away from them; and 
this had all been carried out by an un- 
lawful and criminal conspiracy, which 
had ripened into an insurrectionary and 
revolutionary movement, in which it 
had become a struggle between the 
Queen’s Government and the irrespon- 
sible government of the Land League. 
The law must be obeyed—let there be 
no doubt about this—and, as far as he 
was concerned, it should be; order 
must be preserved, the Queen’s autho- 
rity must be asserted, the supremacy 
of the law must be vindicated, and the 
people in Ireland must understand that, 
at all hazards, the integrity of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions must and should be 
maintained. 

Mr. MACFARLANE remarked, that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had misrepresented the hon. Member for 
the Borough of Carlow with reference 
to the interview with the police officer. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he would inquire further into the matter. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
thought the House was greatly to be 
sympathized with because of the fact 
that the debate was not allowed to close 
after the speech delivered from their 
Benches on Tuesday evening. So far 
from throwing any new light on the 
subject, the speech to which they had 
just listened merely emphasized the mis- 
representations contained in previous 
speeches and accentuated the unfairness 
which was their leading feature. All 
through the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman proclaimed his lofty scorn for 
pay. What did the Attorney General 
for Ireland care for such a thing as 
money? He could not for a moment be 
affected by such a paltry consideration. 
He (Mr. Sullivan) could tell the ‘‘ bound- 
ing brothers’ of the Legal Profession, 
who came into that House for the sole 
purpose of making it aspring-board from 
which to jump into pay and power, that 
they knew how to value the elevated 
morality which they inculeated in lan- 
guage like that to which they had just 
listened. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had dwelt in his speech on 
what he called ‘‘reading between the 
lines,” and that accorded very well with 
what they had already heard—namely, 
that the language of various members 
of the Land a was not itself open 
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to censure, and that in order to make 
out a case against them it had been 
necessary to put different passages of 
their speeches together, and then to 
attach a meaning to them by “reading 
between the lines.” How could any 
man stand the ordeal of a trial under 
such “circumstances? Could even the 
Prime Minister himself do so? The 
debate on Tuesday evening was raised 
from the wretched condition to which 
it had been reduced by the two front 
Benches by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). The whole contention 
between those Gentlemen was whether 
or not Ireland had been sufficiently 
flogged, and whether the flogging had 
been begun early enough and continued 
long enough. Right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Government side said that they | 
had not punished Ireland earlier, be- 
cause they had not got the whip in 
their hands. Then they were told by 
Members of the Opposition that they 
could have fashioned a whip in about 
three weeks. ‘‘ No,” said the Minis- 
ters, ‘‘ the time had gone by when that 
could have been done;’’ and so it had. 
The time had gone for ever, and would 
never return. During that contention 
the Irish Members on that side of the 
House were pained to find that one of 
the most earnest advocates for an early 
flogging, and a strong flogging, was a 
Member hailing from their own country. 
The senior Member for the University 
of Dublin claimed the character of a 
patriotic Irishman ; but he never missed 
an opportunity for clamouring for further 
coercion of the people of Ireland. An 
ancestor of that right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposed the passing of the 
Act of Union in the Irish Parliament 
with great ability and vigour; and when 
he found that the odious measure was 
likely to be forced through the House, 
he said if it should be so he would, like 
another Hannibal, take his children— 
and there were many of them—to the 
altar of his country, and make them swear 
vengeance on the destroyer of the liber- 
ties of Ireland. However, he afterwards 
thought better of it, and instead of 
bringing up his little Hannibals to the 
altar he charged them upon the public 
purse by finding them places in every 
department of Church and State. To- 
day the descendant of one of these litile 
Hannibals was not ashamed to declare 
that he objected to the untying of one 
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hand of Ireland because it would be 
used to untie the other; and he had the 
hardihood to describe the Irish Repre- 
sentatives in that House as “the common 
enemy.” He did not think he need say 
any more of the patriotism or the public 
spirit of the Right Hon. David Hannibal 
Plunket. Mr. Parnell had been arrested 
on three warrants—the first for intimi- 
dation, and the other two for treasonable 
— Where had been the justi- 
cation for these charges? It could be 
found nowhere. It was clear from the 
words of the Chief Secretary himself 
that there was no justification. He 
had spoken of keeping the farms of 
evicted tenants empty by threats. Where 
was the treason in that language? 
There was none except in the innuendo 
. placed on the words by the Chief Secre- 
tary forIreland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man took blame to himself that he had 
not sooner seen what was the meaning 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
the hon. Member for Sligo, and other 
Leaders of the Land League, who took, 
he said, great care in their mode of ex- 
pression. They were brought within 
the purview of the Coercion Act, not for 
what they said, but for their ‘‘meaning,” 
as translated by the Chief Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman, because acts 
of violence and outrage were simultane- 
ously occurring in various parts of Ire- 
land, pretended to trace a connection 
between the speeches of Mr. Parnell and 
others and those acts of violence; but 
the alleged connection between the 
speeches of the Leaders of the Land 
League and those outrages, which they 
much regretted, was a huge fiction 
evolved from the imagination of Dublin 
Castle. The history of the agrarian war 
in Ireland, caused by the conduct of bad 
landlords, had been long and dreary ; it 
existed long before Mr. Parnell and his 
Colleagues were born; and, but for the 
action of the Land League, they con- 
tended that the disturbances and the 
outrages in Ireland would have been 
infinitely greater. Speaking at a large 
open-air meeting in Dublin, Mr. Parnell 
said—‘‘ We are warned by the history of 
the past that we must fight this battle 
within the limits of the Constitution.” 
The Chief Secretary passed by those 
words very lightly, as being of no ac- 
count ; but every Irish audience knew 
very well all that was contained in that 
important statement, which did not need 
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to be expanded into a lengthy oration. 
The right hon. Gentleman held that 
hints and shrugs meant a great deal; 
and men were to be sent to prison for 
winks and coughs; while a sneeze, it 
was to be supposed, would shake the 
pillars of the Constitution. He called 
the attention of the House to the inter- 
view between Mr. Parnell and a reporter 
from The Freeman’s Journal shortly after 
his arrest. In the course of that inter- 
view the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork stated that he had always been 
careful to avoid saying anything which 
could be construed by his audience into 
an incitement to violence or intimida- 
tion; but that the principle on which 
the Government was proceeding was 
that any advice or recommendation 
given by him or any other leader of 
the movement to the farmers or the 
labourers was intimidation. On the 
same occasion Mr. Parnell said— 


“‘T had always been one of those who believed 
that it might be possible to use the Land Act 
in such a way as to secure substantial benefits 
for the agricultural classes of Ireland, and I 
opposed the more extreme Land League Party, 
who desired to reject it entirely at the recent 
Convention; but I was firmly convinced that 
the Act could only safely be used in an organized 
and systematic fashion, and that if the farmers 
were left without organization, assistance, and 
advice, the result would be as with the case of 
the Act of 1870—disappointment.”’ 


That was Mr. Parnell’s statement of his 
action in the matter, and he contended 
that it was more consonant with the 
whole character of his speeches and 
conduct than the strained and fantastic 
interpretation which had been put upon 
his language and his acts by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. No incitement 
from the Land League platfomna was half 
so eloquent to an Irish audience as the 
sight of a dismantled and ruined cabin, 
and an evicted and beggared family. 
The real inciters to disturbance and to 
outrage were the rack-renters and 
evictors. Their deeds, not their words 
only, were filling the country with con- 
fusion, and provoking to crime; but the 
enemies of the people were allowed to 
go ‘‘scot free” and to work their will, 
while their friends, who endeavoured to 
defend and protect them, were cast into 
prison. If the House had known the 
extent to which rack-renting existed 
throughout Ireland, he hoped that it 
would not have been so ready last 
Session to place coercive powers in the 
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hands of the Government. With regard 
to ‘‘ Boycotting,” he happened to be 
beside the hon. Manber for the 
City of Cork when that hon. Gentleman 
made his first speech on that subject, 
when he put ‘‘ Boycotting”’ before the 
people as a substitute for crime and out- 
rage, and as being a comparatively mild 
and legal way of dealing with the men 
who made themselves obnoxious to the 
people. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork urged that the system of out- 
rage should be stopped; that such men 
should not be shot nor have their houses 
fired into, but that they should be simply 
left alone and shunned ; that no dealings 
or intercourse should be carried on with 
them; and that that state of things 
would become more unbearable to them 
than any other. Now, the contention 
on the Treasury Bench was that ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting”’ meant violence, crime, out- 
rage and murder. So said the Chief 
Secretary, and he could say what he 
liked; but they denied it. They said 
his statements were incorrect. He sup- 
posed it would not be fitting to stigmatize 
them in any harsher terms. The model 
case of ‘‘ Boycotting” was that from 
which the system took its name. In 
that case there was no murder, no out- 
rage, no mutilation, but no one would 
work for Captain Boycott, no one would 
serve him; the people simply severely 
let him alone. This was the system 
recommended by the Land League. But 
it was not confined to the Land League. 
It had been closely followed by the con- 
stabulary. He held a letter in his hand 
from a highly respectable member of 
the constituency he represented, nar- 
rating how the constabulary had ‘ Boy- 
cotted’’? a car owner for refusing to 
supply them with cars to proceed on 
some mission of eviction. The landlords, 
too, had adopted the plan, not only in 
the country, but even in Dublin itself. 
A lady in County Clare had been “ Boy- 
cotted ;’’ she was in want of the neces- 
saries of life, and her case had touched 
the hearts of the Government. Were 
there not thousands and thousands of 
tenant farmers in the country, indus- 
trious people willing to work, in want of 
the necessaries of life as urgently as 
Mrs. Moroney ; and was it not because 
such a condition of things existed, and 
had existed, that the present agitation 
had arisen in Ireland? Why did not the 
tender feelings of the Government over- 
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flow for them? The great crime of which 
the Land League was accused was the 
issue of the ‘‘no rent” manifesto. The 
obnoxious passage in that manifesto was 
very short, and though it had been read 
before, he might repeat it. It was this— 

“The Executive of the Irish National Land 
League advises the tenant farmers of Ireland to 
pay no rent until the Government restores the 
Constitution of the country.” 


The plain meaning of that passage was 
this—no Constitution, no rent; and he 
did not think that advice would be 
neglected. He had read a list of Coer- 
cion Acts to the House the other night. 
Those were Acts which had been called 
for by the landlords in order that they 
might continue their system of robbery 
upon the people. But if they had known 
that with a suspension of the Constitu- 
tion would come a suspension of the 
payment of their rents, they would not 
have been in such a hurry to cry 
out for Coercion. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s great charge against the Land 
League was that it attempted to strangle 
the Land Act—the infant Hercules, as 
he described it—which was to rescue the 
people from their troubles. But the 
Premier must remember that his infant 
had a baby brother—Coercion—and that 
twin brother was what was strangling 
it, and not the Land Act. It was 
a pretty Hercules indeed, with 60,000 
soldiers at its back! The condition of 
Ireland had been described as indeed 
deplorable, because a tenant farmer 
could not discharge his just obligations 
and pay his rent without danger to life 
or property. But he would relate to 
the House what a young man had said 
to him as to the tenant farmer who paid 
his rent. He said that he did not so much 
blame the landlords for rack-renting— 
they had been brought up to believe 
that such was their right; but nothing 
could be too bad for the tenant farmer 
who turned against his own class when 
he knew how severe a struggle was going 
on. The Solicitor General for Ireland 
had denied that the Land League had 
any idea or project of purchase whatever ; 
but the ‘‘ Appeal and Address to the 
Irish Race ” adopted at the meeting held 
on October 21, 1879, at which the Land 
League was constituted, plainly showed 
that the idea of purchase, and not of con- 
fiscation and spoliation, was the founda- 
tion stone upon which the League was 
built, and upon which it stood down to 
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the present day. That document, which 
was the very initial document of the 
Land League, contained the following 
passage :— 

“In formulating the demand of ownership of 
the soil by the occupiers in substitution for that 
of the landlords, the people of Ireland neither 
contemplate nor desire the confiscation of those 
proprietary rights which existing laws must 
necessarily recognize and protect; but for the 
transfer of those rights to an industrial owner- 
ship. A fair compensation may be given to 
those who shall be called up to agree to such 
transfer for the settlement of the agrarian 
strife of the country, and for the supreme good 
of this people.” 


The Solicitor General for Ireland must 
have had a copy of that document 
at the Castle, and should have read it 
before he calumniated those who sup- 
ported the League in that House, and 
others who could not speak because they 
were in gaol. And the document dated 
November 5 in the same year set forth 
that the agitation for the reduction of 
excessive rents must be maintained, in 
order to bring the land to a fair valua- 
tion, and enable the cultivators to be- 
come the owners of their own farms 
on equitable terms. Those terms were 
set forth in a subsequent document, 
which provided for powers of ejectment, 
for the creation of a deparment of land 
administration, and the due conveyance 
of land thus purchased. He maintained 
that in every paragraph of the documents 
issued by the League purchase was fully 
and explicitly set forth. The Solicitor 
General should have made himself ac- 
quainted with these facts before he came 
to this House and defamed the mem- 
bers of the Land League and misrepre- 
sented them before the people of England. 
There was one class of outrages in Ire- 
land which had not been referred to by 
the Government, and he doubted very 
much whether they were to be found 
in the Government Returns—these were 
the outrages perpetrated upon the people 
by the police and the magistrates. It 
would take a long time to describe the 
reign of terror, and pourtray the insults 
and injuries that were being worked 
out in Ireland by the police and magis- 
trates in that country. In several in- 
stances, when nocturnal visits to houses 
were made by the police, women were 
obliged to dress themselves in the pre- 
sence of the constabulary. It was well 
known that on some occasions the police 
who had been rioting through the 
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country were not in a condition of 
sobriety. On many occasions many of 
them were notoriously drunk, and per- 
petrated murders when their superiors 
knew they were drunk. Could the people 
submit to such conduct as that? If 
they raised their hands in self-defence 
they were accused of assault upon the 
police, and in many cases sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment with hard 
labour; and if a counter-charge was 
made against them, he ventured to say 
no policeman amongst the lot, no matter 
what injuries he might have inflicted, 
even if it was proved to be murder, 
would have a hair of his head injured 
by the law. On one occasion, when a 
policeman struck a young man who had 
been guilty of no offence whatever, a 
little boy called out, ‘‘ The police are 
drunk ;”” whereupon the police struck 
him on the side of the head with a 
baton, and then they proceeded to break 
all the windows in the street. A woman 
who went to her window to see what 
the matter was, was also struck on the 
head, and a man was injured who ran 
to her assistance. It was inoffensive 
— of this kind who were taken up 

y the police and carried before such 
magistrates as Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and 
were sentenced by them to three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour for as- 
saulting the police. On the same occa- 
sion a man had his hand split open by 
a blow given by the police. These were 
specimens of the outrages which were 
committed by the police in Ireland. It 
had been proved that at Belmullet, in 
the county of Mayo, a poor girl was 
bayonetted by a drunken policeman 
while she was lying on the ground, 
and that her murderer used such force 
that he was compelled to press his foot 
on her body in order to withdraw his 
weapon. With regard to the police 
riots in Dublin, which had been so 
nicely and so smoothly referred to by 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland that night, the 
whole of the Dublin Press had teemed 
with accounts of the brutalities which 
had been committed by the police while 
under the influence of drink which their 
superiors had given them the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining. On that occasion 
respectable men who were taking no 
part whatever in the affray, but were 
merely trying to get home, were struck 
to the ground and kicked by the police, 
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Even little children suffered at the hands 
of the police, and in one instance a little 
boy of 12 or 14 years of age, who had 
been looking on, was deliberately felled 
to the ground by a blow on the head by 
a policeman. The injury caused to the 
boy was so severe that he lost his situa- 
tion, and he (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) thought 
it necessary to solicit some subscriptions 
for his family, of whom he was a ma- 
terial support. These, however, were 
crimes and outrages of which the Go- 
vernment took no notice. Then, again, 
the Irish magistrates appeared to be 
just as insolent, as offensive, and as 
Coated as the police. In a letter which 
had appeared in an Irish newspaper, a 
charge had been brought by a respect- 
able man against Captain Lestrange, a 
resident magistrate of the county of 
Westmeath, to the effect that on one 
occasion he had, while in the public 
streets, applied the vilest epithets to the 
ladies of the Land League, and that 
charge Captain Lestrange had not ven- 
tured to contradict. These were the 
men who had it in their power to send 
hundreds of inoffensive people to gaol. 
He thought the great Liberal Goveri- 
ment might take a lesson from Russia. 
The Correspondent of Zhe Standard, 
writing from St. Petersburg at the close 
of last year, stated that Zhe St. Petersburg 
Gazette said— 


‘“The number of political arrests amounts to 
1,500. All these cases have now been revised 
by the Minister of the Interior, who has found 
it possible to dispose summarily of one-half the 
number. It was found that many of the arrests 
were due to false accusations prompted by 
hatred, envy, and personal revenge.” 


And so it was, he had not the slightest 
doubt, in Ireland at the present time. 
In nearly every case where the Irish 
landlords were being tried they were 
convicted of rack-renting their tenants 
for a long series of years. The system 
established by the landlords was de- 
basing and demoralizing. The tendency 
of it was to make the peasants slaves 
and cowards. It made them afraid of 
the frown of the humblest under-bailiff 
or the under-bailiff’s spy. Happily, that 
state of things was passing away. The 


Land League had brought another feel- 
ing into the hearts of the people, and 
no amount of coercion would drive that 
feeling out. The Attorney General for 
Ireland said that the Land League ap- 
pealed to the basest and lowest passions. 
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Why? Because, apparently, these poor 
people strove to better their condition, 
to improve their habitations, which were 
not fit for pigs; to raise themselves 
from semi-starvation. Because the Land 
League told the people to take that 
view of things, they were told it ap- 
pealed to the lowest and basest of their 
feelings. The Rev. Sydney Smith had 
said long ego that Irishmen, instead of 
crying ‘‘ Erin go Bragh! ” which meant 
‘“‘ Treland for ever!” should cry “ Erin 
go bread and butter! Erin go pantaloons 
without holes in them!” But now when 
Irish Land Leaguers said the same sort 
of thing, they were accused of panderin 
to the lowest and basest passions. it 
was, it appeared, a crime on the part 
of the Irish peasant to wish to get a 
dinner. He did not know that this de- 
sire was confined to the Irish peasant. 
Occasionally even the Speaker retired 
into regions behind the Chair for the 
purposes of refreshment. 

r. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the House is consi- 
dering the Address to the Crown, and 
that the observations he is now making 
are wholly irrelevant to that matter. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he had 
never disputed any decision of the 
Speaker; but he was endeavouring to 
meet the charges launched against the 
Land League from the Government 
Benches. He should only refer, in con- 
clusion, to the subject of the American 
money. It had been said that the agita- 
tion was kept up in order not to interfere 
with the fow of money from America. 
No doubt, a large amount of money had 
come from America. Large amounts of 
money had come from America before 
the Land League was thought of. Then 
there were no compliments too high to 
pay to the Irish people who sent the 
money. Why? Because the money 
went to pay rack rents. But the Irish 
people in America grew tired of paying 
exorbitant rents, and they said—‘‘ We 
shall continue to send money to Ireland, 
but it will be to put an end to land- 
lordism.”” In a speech in that House 
the other night, the President of the 
Board of Trade had said that he was not 
entitled to stand up and claim that every 
act of the Govrrnment in that time of 
trial had been wise, just, and right. He 
(Mr. T. D. Sullivan) said the same for 
the Irish National Land League. He 
did not assume, and could not assume, 
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that during that time of persecution and 
difficulty every act of the Irish National 
Land League had been wise, just, and 
right. If so much could not be said 
for the Government, a highly centralized 
organization, with all its Members per- 
fectly under control from the highest to 
the lowest, how could it be expected that 
anyone would say it of the Land League, 
which was not so closely knitted together, 
and consisted of numerous branches 
throughout Ireland, without any con- 
necting link between them except that 
of a common principle? He contended, 
however, taking it all in all, judging it by 
its proclaimed principles, by its actions— 
which, he claimed, must be dissociated 
from crime—the Land League had done 
a great and noble work for Ireland. It 
had taken slavery out of the hearts of 
the people. He honoured it for what 
it had done. He believed that it was 
destined to do still further noble work 
for Ireland, and from the bottom of his 
heart he wished success and long life to 
the Irish National Land League. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the House had 
heard a good deal to-day upon the sub- 
ject of Ireland, and he did not intend to 
trespass upon the time of the House by 
making any more remarks on that sub- 
ject beyond this—that for many years 

eland had had but one grievance, and 
that grievance was that Ireland had 
never hitherto been really governed. 
For a long time past Ireland had been 
the battle-field for the Party controversies 
of Great Britain, and the result of that 
course had been that agitation had been 
encouraged to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. What that had brought us to was 
the Land Act, which had been given as 
the reward of agitation, based even 
though it was on principles of Com- 
munism; and, to his mind, it had so 
strengthened the forces of agitation that 
nothing but the proclamation of martial 
law in the disturbed districts would help 
to solve the problem of Irish tranquil- 
lity. On the present occasion he wished 
to make one or two remarks on a sub- 
ject that might be said, pace the Irish 

embers, to be even more important 
than that of-Ireland, and to call the 
attention of the House, and, if possible, 
of the country also, to that portion of 
the Royal Speech that referred to the 
Army and Navy Estimates. He asserted 
that there now existed a strong feeling 
of anxiety in the country as to the con- 
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dition of our Military and Naval Forces, 
and that feeling of anxiety had been 
much increased in the course of the last 
few months by the present aspect of 
European affairs. pon the military 
part of the subject he had but little to 
say, and he would leave that topic to 
more competent critics, merely observing 
that the ‘‘ penny wise and pound foolish ” 
policy that had been introduced with 
the civilian element that was now allowed 
to interfere with the management of the 
Army had brought about a condition of 
things under which the Government 
were trying to make two boys do the 
work of three men. The consequence 
was that, in spite of the skill and courage 
of their generals and the bravery of 
their officers and troops, they had met 
with great disasters where they ought 
to have achieved success. That was a 
matter on which the nation felt very 
strongly. As to the even more im- 
portant question of the condition of the 
Navy, there was also a feeling through- 
out the country that it was not equal to 
the requirements of the Empire, and 
that in consequence the honour and 
interests of the British Empire were 
gravely imperilled. The present aspect 
of European affairs was such that no 
thoughtful and observant man would 
undertake to say that peace might 
not soon be disturbed; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that in the event 
of a great European struggle the condi- 
tion of our Navy was not such as to 
justify the assertion that either the 
honour of the country could be main- 
tained or that its safety might be relied 
upon. It might be asked why he ad- 
verted to this subject before the Esti- 
mates were brought forward; but the 
modern practice being to postpone the 
Estimates till August, the House never 
adequately discussed them. His noble 
Friend the Member for Chichester (Lord 
Henry Lennox) had placed on the Paper 
a Motion on the Navy; but it was to be 
feared that the custom of the House 
with regard to the Motions of private 
Members would result either in a thinly- 
attended debate or in a “ count-out.” 
The whole question was one of para- 
mount importance, and he only won- 
dered that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for the Wigtown 
Burghs (Sir John Hay), who had more 
than once placed it very lucidly before 
the House, should have hitherto spoken 
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in vain. After reading a recent speech 
by Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, he felt 
that they were not as wise as their fore- 
fathers. That gallant officer, who was 
one of the best authorities on the subject, 
maintained that in time of war our whole 
jron-clad Fleet would very insufficiently 

rotect our shores and our Colonies. 
We had now no vessels of great speed, 
and even our cruisers were deficient in 
that respect; in short, we had lost the 
relative superiority which we possessed at 
the end of the last century. Such a state- 
ment as that would have thoroughly 
alarmed the country two or three years 
ago; but he thought the existing state 
of affairs justified even more serious ap- 
prehensions. He asked the House to 
consider what was to become of our 
Colonial possessions if we were not 
able to defend them. We ought also 
to be in a condition to protect our enor- 
mous foreign trade, which was the great 
source of the wealth of this country. The 
Government must have great confidence 
in their powers of assertion if they main- 
tained that our naval strength was 
sufficient for this purpose. It was our 
financial policy that had brought us 
into our present condition. Our home 
supply of food was yearly diminishing, 
and we were more and more dependent 
on foreign countries for the food required 
by our people. We could only make 
sure of it by a large fleet of swift 
cruisers sufficiently armed to maintain 
our supremacy. At present, a combi- 
nation of foreign nations against us 
might cut off our food supply, and we 
might find ourselves in the position of 
a starved-out city which had not the 
means of defending itself against inva- 
sion. He made these remarks in no 
Party spirit, for he blamed the late 
Government and preceding Govern- 
ments quite as much as the present. 
Unfortunately, we had the habit of 
— the control of our Military and 

aval Forces in the hands of civilians, 
who, although they tried to perform 
their duties in a patriotic spirit, and 
were actuated by good intentions, did 
not understand the subjects with which 
they had to deal. There was abundant 
evidence of the highest authority to show 
that the strength of our Navy was not 
what it ought to be, considering the 
dangers to which we were exposed. 
Neither our honour nor our safety were 
properly secured, and the Government 
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were bound to take steps to remove any 
reasonable apprehensions. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he rose in 
response to the appeal made to him by 
the hon. Member for West Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck), to confirm what had 
already fallen from him with regard to 
the Navy, and to urge that the pro- 
vision made in the Estimates this year 
should be sufficient, which it had not 
been for 10 years. The figures on which 
he made this assertion were those given 
by the Secretary to the Admiralty last 
year. It was at the present time a 
matter of general acceptance among the 
nations of the world that the power of a 
Navy was indicated by the number of its 
iron-clads. Now, measuring the Navies 
of England and France by that standard, 
what did they find? Of British armour- 
clads there were non-obsolete 27, obso- 
lete 20, colonial 3, and building 10 
—total 60. The French Navy showed 
the following :—lIron and steel vessels, 
20; wooden, efficient, 20; wooden, 
obsolete, 11; building (armour-clad), 
17—total, 68. These figures were 
official and authentic ; they were ad- 
mitted by the present Admiralty. De- 
ducting from the French total 11 ships 
which were said to be ‘‘ wooden obso- 
lete,” there remained 57 armour-clads, 
built and_ building, against 60 English. 
But then, two English ships were per- 
manently stationed at Bombay and one 
at Melbourne, so that of efficient ships, 
obsolete and non-obsolete in design, 
France and England had an equal num- 
ber—namely, 57. That was a state of 
things which he feared the country did 
not sufficiently realize, and which he 
was sure it would not approve. In the 
year 1869 the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty stated that the Evglish Navy to 
be efficient required an annual expendi- 
ture upon it of £12,500,000. Our annual 
expenditure, however, since that time 
had only been £10,000,000, with the 
exception of one year, when it was 
thought expedient to buy iron-clads, and 
when it rose to £12,500,000 ; and during 
that period, therefore, they were some- 
thing like £25,000,000 behind with their 
Naval expenditure. He did not urge on 
the Government to spend the money ; 
but he asked them to increase the build- 
ing in the Navy, and to augment the 
Fleet of the country in a degree at least 
commensurate with its interests and 


importance. France, he supposed, found 
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it necessary for the sake of her maritime 
position to build just now 17 iron-clads, 
whilst we were building 10. The Go- 
vernment of the United States were 
moving in the matter of an Iron-clad 
Navy; and he again urged that it was 
necessary that this country should spend 
a sufficient sum upon its Navy to main- 
tain our maritime supremacy. He would 
not further detain the House upon that 
subject, interesting as it was. Other 
opportunities would present themselves 
for discussing it; but he had thought it 
well to remind the House of a few 
facts which the Admiralty itself could 
not gainsay. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
it far more important at the present mo- 
ment to look at the question of Ireland. 
That question had been treated by many 
hon. Gentlemen in that House; but the 
Irish Members were the only ones who 
had taken a practical view of it. They 
had proposed an Amendment to the Ad- 
dress. The Conservatives had not pro- 
posed an Amendment, and he was sur- 
prised that they should not have done so, 
considering the extraordinary magus 
they held during the Recess, and also 
the somewhat modified but still strong 
language they had held in that House 
with regard to the Land Act. He pre- 
sumed that they were afraid to challenge 
the Government openly on that ques- 
tion, and that they preferred to let off 
their pop-guns behind the Amendment 
of their Irish Friends. His object in 
rising was to give the Government a 
little friendly criticism, of which as yet 
they had had none. Such a course would 
not, perhaps, be very popular with his 
side of the House; but he could assure 
them there were many persons in Eng- 
land who took the same view as himself 
of the question of coercion. It was not 
necessary for him to prove that injustices 
had been committed, and for this reason, 
that injustices must always be commit- 
ted wherever arbitrary power existed. 
The Prime Minister had spoken of ‘“‘a 

rivate inquiry before God and man.” 

t was absolutely necessary in a free 
country where justice was to be done 
between man and man that there should 
be a private inquiry, not ‘ between God 
and man,” but ‘‘ between God and man- 
kind.’”’ This was as the law existed in 
England, and he had no desire to change 
it. At the present time there were in 
Ireland five satraps who exercised un- 
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controlled power in that country. What 
manner of men these satraps were might 
be judged by the last ye 
namely, that of Major Bond, whose 
main qualification for the important 
and serious position which he occupied 
seemed to be that the magistrates of the 
great town of Birmingham said they 
had no confidence in him, and that the 
Watch Committee passed a resolution to 
dismiss him.. He thought the question 
which the House ought seriously to con- 
sider was, Had the assurances given by 
the Minister who asked for the Coercion 
Act been kept in the mode in which the 
Act had been carried out in Ireland? 
Now, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
when he asked the House to pass the 
Coercion Bill, distinctly and specifically 
stated that he was not going to employ 
it against ‘‘ Boycotters,’’ or against Land 
Leaguers as Land Leaguers; and he 
did, in fact, begin to administer it in 
that manner. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went to Ireland he was a strong, 
stalwart Liberal—a kind man. So far 
as everything not relating to Ireland 
was concerned he, no doubt, was so 
still; but as regarded Ireland, the bale- 
ful atmosphere of Dublin Castle and the 
exercise of arbitrary power—always a 
demoralizing thing—had had a most 
terrible influence over the moral fibre 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) was not surprised at it, for 
the right hon. Gentleman was simply no 
exception to the rule. The Chief Secre- 
tary said he had consulted his own con- 
science, and his conscience told him he 
must not arrest ‘‘ Boycotters,” and that 
he had secured his power by certain as- 
surances to the House. He then con- 
sulted a lawyer, and asked the gentle- 
man to appear for him before the tri- 
bunal of his own conscience. Then he 
discovered that the ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ which 
he previously thought to be nothing but 
exclusive trading, meant robbery, arson, 
murder, and Heaven knew what be- 
sides. He would now say a word as to 
the arrest of Mr. Parnell. That arrest 
was the most important of all; it was 
the only one discussed in that House, 
and the only one for which the right 
hon. Gentleman had given his reasons. 
The words quoted from Mr. Parnell’s 
speeches upon which he took action 
were—‘‘The spirit which has been 
raised in Ireland will never die.” That 
meant, said the right hon. Gentleman, 
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that Mr. Parnell was stirring up the| that would be too palpably putting the 
people into a conflict and a rising, and| cart before the horse; but he intimated 
that they were to be backed up by' that the issue of the ‘‘no rent’ mani- 
American gold and arms, which were to | festo justified the putting of Mr. Par- 
be sent across the Atlantic for their use. | nell in prison, and it was “ the tearing 
For his part, he could not see that the} down of the veil.” If all those who 
words necessarily meant that. They} were in prison had been arrested on 
might mean that; but there was not the| no better gronnte then he held that 
slightest vestige of proof that they did.|they had been most unfairly treated. 
Mr. Parnell went on to say—‘‘ We are | If the right hon. Gentleman had ar- 
warned by the history of the past ; we|rested Mr. Parnell for endeavourin 

must fight within the lines of the Con-|to prevent men going into the Lan 

stitution.” Then, said the right hon. | Court, why had he not arrested the land- 
Gentleman, Mr. Parnell did not mean!lords? Mr. George Browne, an Irish 
what he said—a proceeding which re-| landlord and a former Member of that 
mined one of the letters of Tiberius to | House, had tenants who were in arrear. 
the Roman Senate on the law of Ma- | They served notices to go into the Land 
jestas. But ever that was not enough. | Court, and he immediately served notices 
Mr. Parnell committed the crime of|on them for arrears, and let them know 
being silent also. An address was pre-|that he would act on them unless they 
sented to him, and because he did not! promised not to go into the Land Court. 
reply to it, he was held to be responsi-| So also Lord Rosse had a tenant whose 
ble for everything in it. Another reason | holding was valued at £27, and his 
given by the right hon. Gentleman for | tenant on going into the Land Court was 
Mr. Parnell’s arrest was that he had| served with a notice demanding an in- 
demanded a reduction of rent. He had| crease of rent from £27 to £40. Mr. 
demanded the prairie value of 2s.; but| Parnell, had, in fact, done nothing 
in doing so he was only repeating a| more than a great many of the landlord 
phrase which had been used by the| class had also done, and why was he to 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster.| be punished for that? The fact was, 
Mr. Parnell was only doing what the} that the Liberals were in an entirely 
late Mr. Stuart Mill did with the appro-| false position in Ireland. [Lord Ran- 
bation of a large number of Members of | poten Cuvurcuitt: Hear, hear!] No; 
that House. Mr. Stuart Mill founded | not from that point of view. He was 
an Association to take away from the} glad to find the right hon. Gentleman 
proprietors of land in England the un-| had found a difficulty in defending his 
earned increment of land. If that were| acts, because he believed that in his 
done in this country rents would be re-| heart he was as much opposed to those 
duced to about 2s. per acre. Another| acts as he (Mr. Labouchere) was. The 
reason for Mr. Parnell’s arrest was that| President of the Board of Trade had 
he advised the tenants not to gointothe| said that one of the most important 
Land Court; but Mr. Parnell had done| duties of government was to maintain 
this in consequence of what fell from| law and order. But the Liberal Party 
the Prime Minister himself, who said | had another principle—namely, that the 
that, in his opinion, rents would not be | laws were to be made by the people, and 
reduced by the operation of the Land/ the difficulty in Ireland was that a 
Act. Mr. Parnell had certain test cases, | Liberal Minister found himself under 
with the view of ascertaining whether | the necessity of maintaining laws which 
rents would be reduced or not; and he| were not made by the Irish people. In 
had a perfect right, after what fell from | order, therefore, to maintain laws for the 
the lips of the Prime Minister himself | protection of property they had to sus- 
that rents would not be reduced, to urge | pend laws for the protection of liberty. 
the tenants not to go into the Land/| Ireland was represented in that House; 
Court until these test cases had been | but it was England, bya powerful majo- 
decided, in order that they might see | rity, that made herlaws. Didanyonesup- 
whether there would be a reduction of | pose that if Irishmen had made their own 
rent or not. The right hon. Gentleman | laws there would have been any need of 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) could not say that | over 40 Coercion Acts in the last century, 
he put Mr. Parnell into prison because | or that the Catholic Emancipation would 
of the “no rent” manifesto, because | have been delayed for centuries ? There 
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could be no doubt that the Trish were 
not withusinIreland. Lord Derby had 
admitted and regretted the fact that the 
majority of the Irish were opposed to 
our laws. The condition of Ireland was 
said to be better than it was a year ago. 
If so they must remember why that was 
the case. The Government said that the 
Land Act was the cause ; but besides the 
Land Act they had had a Coercion Act, 
and there was at present an army in 
that country. The policy of coercion 
could not be discussed without discussing 
also the alternative — namely, Home 
Rule. The senior Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) had ex- 
ressed regret and surprise at what had 
allen from the Prime Minister in regard 
to local government in Ireland. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) rejoiced to hear those 
observations; but he felt no surprise. 
The right hon. Gentleman never made a 
speech which he (Mr. Labouchere) did 
not either hear, or, if he had not the 
pleasure of hearing it, which he did not 
read at the earliest opportunity. He 
remembered a speech delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman at Guildhall on 
the occasion of receiving a golden vase. 
In that Conservative institution—if he 
might so term it—the right hon. Gentle- 
man announced Mr. Parnell’s arrest. So 
much was made of that announcement 
that sufficient attention had not been 
given to what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman besides. He said— 

“Home Rule may be understood in any one 
of 100 senses, some of them perfectly acceptable 
and even desirable, others of them mischievous 
and revolutionary. With regard to local go- 
vernment in Ireland, after what I have said of 
local government in general and its immea- 
surable benefits and of the manner in which 
Parliament is at present overcharged by too 
great a centralization of duties, you will not be 
surprised if I say that I, for one, will hail with 
satisfaction and delight any measure of local 
government for Ireland or for any portion of the 
country, provided only that it conforms to this 
one condition—that it shall not break down and 
impair the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.”’ 


He might say, without exaggeration he 
believed, that that statement brought the 
question of Home Rule within the area 
of practical politics. He himself wasin 
favour of Home Rule, and he accordingly 
was sincerely delighted to hear what the 
Prime Minister said the other day. He 
should be very glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman would bring forward some 


scheme which would unite those two | 
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objects to which he had referred in that 
speech, and thus bring the matter within 
measurable distance of being law. Hon. 
Members must recollect that it was ex- 


ceedingly difficult to reconcile Imperial, 


control and local independence; but he 
did not think that that would prove an 
insurmountable obstacle to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He should be delighted 
to hear that the right hon. Gentleman 
had put an end to the terrible difficulties 
which were always occurring in Ireland 
by bringing in a measure to give to that 
country complete local government. It 
was not necessary to go to Hungary or 
Finland for illustrations. Let them look 
to the United States, where the problem 
of reconciling the central and the federal 
principles had been satisfactorily solved. 
If they were to give to Ireland the same 
rights which were possessed by the 
several States in America, he believed 
999 out of every 1,000 Irishmen would 
be satisfied. He would only add one 
word. It had been said that America 
went with us inthe present struggle with 
Ireland, and that it was only the Irish 
in America who took an opposite view. 
He did not believe that was so. He held 
in his hand a letter from Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, who was a man honoured in his 
own country, because he had opposed 
slavery when slavery was most popular. 
Mr. Phillips said we could never hope 
to see Ireland tranquil, and ought not 
to expect to do so, until we granted her 
some of the rights which we exercised 
ourselves. He had voted in favour of 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentlemen 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) on the ground 
that he always tried to return good for 
evil. He represented in that House a 
constituency whose motto was ‘ Fiat 
justitia.”’ The Irish Members—and they 
ought to be ashamed of it—did not help 
him to obtain the rights of his consti- 
tuency; but, in return, he assisted them 
to obtain what he thought were their 
rights. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the debate, 
or rather the debates, that had taken 
place in connection with the Address in 
reply to the Speech of Her Gracious 
Majesty had been of a prolonged and 
somewhat discursive character, and he 
could not say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had contributed very much to- 
wards theircurtailment. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, in the 
first of the speeches which he had de- 
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livered during these proceedings, had | tion to that statement; he was now 
made a personal reference to himself, in! quoting from the report of the speech 


connection with a subject, however, to 
which he did not think he should be 
justified in referring in detail at the pre- 
sent time. The right hon. Gentleman 
had made him a personal challenge in 
connection with that important question, 
the protection of native industries. That 
was a subject that he should not be re- 
miss in bringing under the notice of the 
House ; and although he did not think 
that the present would be a proper occa- 
sion, he trusted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, after the distinct reference he 
had made, would, in connection with the 
re-arrangement of Public Business, con- 
sider the propriety of placing a day at 
his service. He would not anticipate 
the opportunity which he had no doubt 
the Prime Minister would readily place 
at his disposal; but he would rather 
propose to address one or two observa- 
tions to the House upon that subject to 
which he had also referred, and which 
had just now been touched upon by the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. La- 
bouchere)—he referred to the utterances 
of the right hon. Gentleman in connec- 
tion with the subject of local government 
in Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman, 
upon that subject, had spoken in terms 
which had given rise to some misappre- 
hension, or, at any rate, to some differ- 
ences of opinion. The hon. Member for 
Northampton had placed upon those 
words the construction that the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to advo- 
cate local independence in Ireland. [ Mr. 
LavoucHERE: I expressed a hope to that 
effect.| The hon. Member says he only 
expressed a hope; but that hope was 
founded upon the words of the Prime 
Minister. He had no doubt that before 
the termination of the discussion the 
right hon. Gentleman would have suc- 
ceeded in either satisfying that hope, or, 
on the other hand, in allaying those 
fears which had been raised in other 
quarters. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in a speech made some few months ago, 
had referred to him personally in con- 
nection with what he might consider a 
kindred branch of this subject. He (Mr. 
Lowther) had taken the opportunity of 
saying that, in his opinion, we must face 
the fact that a numerical majority of the 
people of Ireland were opposed to the 
connection with Great Britain. The 


right hon. Gentleman had taken excep- 








delivered by the Prime Minister on the 
27th of October. In that speech the 
right hon. Gentleman had not given an 
accurate account of what he had said; 
and he would, therefore, read what he 
did say. He said— 


**Tt was naturally the object of those who 
were conducting the unlawful agitation in Ire- 
land to make out that they were genuine legiti- 
mate Representatives of the Irish people; ”’ 


and then the right hon. Gentleman had 
gone on to quote some observations made 
by him (Mr. Lowther), in which he had 
said— 


‘“‘T have never concealed my opinion that the 
Land Act of 1870 demoralized the Irish people. 
The measure passed last year, with the merits 
or demerits of which I dc not now want to deal, 
had tended materially to aggravate the demo- 
ralization. Even if those Acts have been suc- 
cessful in temporarily allaying the agitation, 
my opinion will remain unchanged. As, how- 
ever, their signal failure seemed nuw patent to 
the world, it is unnecessary for me to point to 
that. It cannot be too widely known that the 
Party led by Mr. Parnell commands the respect 
of the people of Ireland. Whigism outside 
Ulster is dead as Julius Cesar. However dis- 
agreeable it may be to interested people in this 
country, we must realize that the measure now 
called law will have to be applied against the 
chosen Representatives of the great bulk of the 
Irish nation. That is one of my reasons for 
having always deprecated that short-sighted 
policy of handing the soil of Ireland over to the 
enemies of British rule. To send an army to 
support loyal subjects in the enjoyment of their 
vested rights is one thing, to maintain that army 
for the purpose of arresting the attempts of the 
virtual proprietors of the soil, who are at the 
same time the bulk of the population, is a 
different matter.”’ 


He did not think his observations laid 
him open to the criticisms of a Prime 
Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“T appeal for support and backing in our 
arduous undertaking. ‘his is the answer we 
have to Mr. Lowther. The proposition which 
is here made is one with which we are entirely 
at issue. I absolutely protest against it.” 


{ Mr. Guapstone: Hear, hear! ] 


‘‘I believe a greater calumny on the Irish 
nation—I do not say it was a wilful calumny—I 
believe a more gross or unjust statement could 
not possibly be made against the Irish nation.” 


[Mr. Guapstone: Hear, hear!] He 
(Mr. Lowther) was rather surprised at 
the particular spot which the right hon. 
Gentleman selected for making use of 
these expressions. The speech was al- 
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leged to have been made at Knowsley, 
and the right hon.Gentleman, whoacquit- 
ted him of having made any intentional 
misrepresentation of the Irish nation, 
must have been making a sly hit at his 
host. The Prime Minister went on to 
say that in various counties the leading 
persons had called together well-affected 
men, and had rallied for the very pur- 
pose of arresting the Government in its 
work ; and he added— 


“T do not think any more remarkable mani- 
festation has taken place than the discussions 
which took place in the Corporation of Dublin 
on the proposal to give the freedom of the city 
to Mr. Parnell. That was a subject of some 
personal interest to me, because I visited Ireland 
three years ago, and I had the honour of re- 
ceiving by an unanimous vote the freedom of 
the city. When the Corporation declined to 
grees the freedom of the city to Mr. Parnell, 

looked upon that fact as of very great import- 
ance for two reasons. In the first place, the 
municipality of Dublin has always been a focus 
of national feeling. In the second place, the 
motion was made expressly on grounds which 
were intended to give the go-by to the position 
of one who was there to support law and order. 
I look upon it as a most significant and im- 
portant fact that the motion was rejected.” 


That was the evidence the right hon. 
Gentleman had brought forward in refu- 
tation of his statement. Of course, he 
(Mr. Lowther) was merely expressing 
his opinion founded on careful observa- 
tion, and after consulting many who 
were in a position to form an opinion 
also; but the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to have forgotten a very old 
adage, that it was not advisable to 
‘* halloa before you got out of the wood.” 
What took place? The Corporation of 
Dublin, which had been described by 
the right hon. Gentleman as a focus of 
national feeling, had an opportunity to 
a slight extent of refreshing itself by 
contact with its constituency; and it also 
had the further advantage, during the 
interval that passed between the rejec- 
tion of the motion referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman and the time when 
the Corporation was again called upon 
to consider the question, of an experi- 
ence of several months of the great re- 
medial measures of the Government. 
What was the result of these advantages 
enjoyed by the Corporation ? Why, this 
great focus of national feeling, whose 
expression of opinion had been quoted 
as distinct evidence that he (Mr. Low- 
ther) had been guilty of gross calumny, 
by a majority far exceeding the slender 
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one on the strength of which the right 
hon. Gentleman had congratulated him- 
self, inflicted what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman justly described as a blow aimed 
personally at himself and the cause of 
law and order. [Mr. GuapsToNE was 
understood to contradict this statement. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman now said he 
did not describe the occurrence as a blow 
aimed at himself personally. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had certainly said 
that the subject was of some personal 
interest to him, and that the decision of 
the Corporation was of great importance, 
because it was intended to give the go- 
by to the position of one who was there 
to uphold law and order. [{Mr. Guap- 
stonE: Who?] He did not know to 
whom the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred. He did not know who else but 
himself that the right hon. Gentle- 
man could have meant. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who had alluded to the 
Corporation of Dublin as embodying 
national aspirations, must have been 
considerably perturbed when he found 
that the example of the Corporation of 
Dublin, instead of being repudiated 
with energy by other civic Corporations, 
was followed with alacrity. It was fol- 
lowed, for example, by the Corporations 
of Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Wexford, 
and other towns, who hurried to give 
the go-by to the position of one who was 
there to maintain law and order. He 
had dwelt upon this portion of his sub- 
ject at some length in order to justify 
his assertion that, regret it as they 
might, they must recognize the solemn 
fact that the majority of the people of 
Ireland were opposed to the British 
connection. Why did he draw special 
attention to this matter? Because it 
was right that the House and the coun- 
try should recognize facts as they were, 
and that no ideas should be allowed to 
go forth that the question of the in- 
tegrity of the British Empire was to be 
dependent on local opinion in any one 
portion of that Empire. If the people 
of Kent or Cornwall objected to connec- 
tion with the rest of the Empire, while 
he would respect their opinions they 
would have no influence on him; and 
he said exactly the same with respect to 
Ireland. |‘‘Oh, oh!”] He did not 
expect that that would find unanimous 
approval below the Gangway. If it 
were proved that 90 per cent of the 
Irish people disapproved of British con- 
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nection, it would not have the slightest 
effect on himself or on any loyal subject 
of the Queen. The Attorney General 
for Ireland had with great force laid 
down the grounds on which the Govern- 
ment had based their opposition to the 
Land League; but, in his opinion, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
adduced some very cogent reasons show- 
ing that the salutary course of putting 
the League down should have been fol- 
lowed at a far earlier date. Among other 
quotations referred to by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman there was one 
from a speech made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who had 
said— 

“Tf the Land League is put down the people 


will be face to face with the forces of the Go- 
vernment.”’ 


The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
appeared to consider those words most 
Aecbinchie 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) : 
‘“Treasonable’’ was the word. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Those words, 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman considered treasonable, struck 
him as bearing a very strong resem- 
blance to some other observations to 
which his attention had been called last 
autumn in the speech delivered on 
October 25 at Liverpool by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. In that 
speech the right hon. Gentleman said— 


“Tf the agitation of the Land League had 
been then suppressed the tenants of Ireland 
would have had no organization to fall back 
upon.” 





It appeared to him that there was a 
striking family likeness to the words of 
the hon. Member for Sligo. In the 
course of the same speech the right 
hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ To stifle agita- 
tion at such a time would have been to 
have prevented reform.”’ The right hon. 
Gentleman who had used those words, 
and who had the courage of his convic- 
tions, had not attempted any explanation 
which had removed the natural meaning 
and construction attached to them by 
ordinary mortals. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean by saying that 
the suppression of the Land League 
would have prevented reform? Did he 
mean to say that reform—by which it 
was to be presumed he meant the Land 


Act—would have been stopped if the | 
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Land League had been suppressed? If 
the right hon. Gentleman did mean that 
—and he presumed that he did—he was 
justified in saying that the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues, although, 
doubtless, ‘thoroughly detesting the action 
of the Land League, still utilized its 
outrages for the purpose of coercing 
Parliament into passing this revolu- 
tionary measure which otherwise Par- 
liament would not have entertained. 
The First Lord of the Treasury on one 
occasion went out of his way to eulogize 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), a Gentleman who had made 
himself rather celebrated by publicly 
endorsing the practice of mutilating 
cattle. [ Cries of ‘No, no!” ‘ Never!” 
“Quote!” and “‘ Withdraw!” from the 
Irish Members.| As the accuracy of his 
statement was challenged, he must refer 
to its authority—namely, the report of 
a speech delivered by the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant. The right 
hon. Gentleman was certainly reported 
as having made such a charge against 
the hon. Member for Tipperary. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER expressed dis- 
sent, and asked the right hon. Member to 
quote the words to which he referred. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: If the hon. 
Member for Cavan wished it, he would 
assume that those many paragraphs in 
the public prints which he saw contain- 
ing accounts of the debate on this sub- 
ject must have been inaccurate; but he 
certainly did see the statement that such 
a charge had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary as 
regarded the hon. Member for Tipperary, 
and he believed it was a fact. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I never said 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that, as the 
right hon. Gentleman said he did not 
make that statement, he must have been 
misinformed; but he believed he had 
been misinformed together with almost 
every Member of the House. He be- 
lieved he should be able before the 
debate concluded to quote the official 
records of the House. At present he 
would not say more than this—that the 
hon. Member for Tipperary, the hon. 
Member for Cork, and other Members 
of the House, were allowed to carry on 
the organization with which they were 
connected without any interference with 
their personal liberty as long as they 
did not interfere with the working of 
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the Land Act. Now, that was an Act 
of which he thought there could not be 
two opinions. They had heard from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland that night 
an observation which confirmed a state- 
ment made by the President of the 
Board of Trade. He said it would have 
heen impossible to have passed the Land 
Act if the Representatives of a great 
portion of the Irish people had not been 
in their places in Parliament. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
beg pardon. I said it would have been 
impossible to have discussed the Land 
Act. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman by that 
observation very much strengthened the 
case he was putting. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said it would 
have been impossible even to have dis- 
cussed the Land Act in the absence of 
the Representatives of a certain section 
of opinion in Ireland, That being so, 
it was said that the reason that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
thought it necessary to take action in 
connection with the arrests of Members 
of the House was the knowledge that 
subsequently to their arrest there was 
going to appear a document like the 
‘*no rent” manifesto. [The Arrorney 
General for IrneLanp dissented.] Well, 
that had been said, and he was glad to 
hear the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man deny that it was the case. Well, 
the Government thought it necessary to 
interfere with the freedom of those Gen- 
tlemen. He was not going to raise that 
question then. They, no doubt, had 
good reasons for doing it then; but he 
thought they would have had far stronger 
reasons if they had done it many months 
before. But the ‘no rent” manifesto 
had been referred to on many occasions 
as being the worst act of the Land 
League. He must say, from his recol- 
lection of previous debates in the House, 
that, compared. with the policy of Mr. 
Parnell in the previous Parliament, the 
‘no rent’? manifesto was a moderate 
programme. Until Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment entered into competition with 
Mr. Parnell in bidding for the support 
of a certain section of the Irish people 
the opinions of Mr. Parnell were com- 

aratively moderate. In the last Par- 
lament, at any rate, Mr. Parnell used 
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to advocate the reduction of rents to the 
level that was known as “ Griffith’s 
valuation.” Of course, when the Go- 
vernment entered into competition with 
him he was bound to trump every card | 
they played. It stood to reason that, if 
the land of Ireland was to be put up to 
Dutch auction and knocked down to the 
lowest bidder, it was a very rapid de- 
scent from fair rent to Griffith’s valua- 
tion, from Griffith’s valuation to prairie 
value, and from prairie value to no rent 
at all. He was bound to say the Land 
League could not claim the authorship 
of the policy of no rent. The Land 
League were guilty of piracy in appro- 
priating as their own the doctrine of no 
rent. The first information Parliament 
had as to the propriety of the no 
rent theory was that which was con- 
tained in the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill. That Bill established 
the principle that rent might be legally 
withheld for a period named in the 
Bill over a great portion of Ireland. 
It fell to his lot for a very different pur- 
pose to define the limits of what were 
called distress areas. Those distress 
areas to the best of his recollection in- 
cluded, speaking roughly, half of Ire- 
land. Well, Her Majesty’s Government 
proclaimed the doctrine for a limited 
period of no-rent over half of Ireland. 
The natural reply to that was the affirm- 
ance of that doctrine over the whole of 
Ireland. During the course of this de- 
bate it had been intimated that Her 
Majesty’s Opposition had no policy with 
regard to Ireland, except that ofcoercion. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade had frequently 
said ‘‘ These Tories have no policy, but 
coercion.” He was not himself ashamed 
of being called a Tory; but ae could not 
accept the definition of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the policy of 
the Conservative Party. To hear the 
right hon. Gentleman and others who 
followed him one might imagine that 
throughout the whole course of the late 
Administration nothing was proposed 
with regard to the government of Ire- 
land except measures of repression. 
What were the facts? The House, he 
thought, had heard almost ad nauseam 
that such was not the case; but, as sub- 
sequent to the repudiation of that charge 
he had heard it repeated over and over 
again, he thought it necessary to remind 
the House that during the course of the 

















last Government the only measure they 
introduced with regard to the repression 
of disorder in Ireland was a moderate 
addition to an enactment then on the 
Statute Book, which owned its existence 
to a Liberal Administration. During 
the time that his right hon. Friend the 
late Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) administered 
the affairs of the Irish Office many Acts 
were passed which conferred great ad- 
vantages upon the people of Ireland. 
During the short time that he (Mr. 
Lowther) was conected with Irish affairs, 
the subjects which engaged the attention 
of Parliament, and in which the initia- 
tive was taken by the Irish Office, in- 
cluded coercion in no shape or form. 
The ‘‘ upas tree ” of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister was dealt 
with at the hands of the late Govern- 
ment, as were the questions of interme- 
diate education, University education, 
and the pensions of those engaged in 
elementary education. All those were 
dealt with by the late Government. It 
fell to his lot, also, to introduce to the 
House of Commons a comprehensive 
measure in regard to the system of 
county government in Ireland. Owing 
to the pressure of other matters, it was 
true that that measure did not proceed 
to any great extent, although he must 
say that it proceeded to a far greater 
extent than any measure on that sub- 
ject seemed likely to do in the present 
Session of Parliament. He had been 
twitted with the fact that the measure 
for the renewal of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act had been placed by him in a 
position of safety, and was not laid upon 
the Table of the House. What was the 
reason that that Peace Preservation Bill 
was not introduced into the House of 
Commons? Parliament was engaged at 
that time with the consideration of a 
measure with regard to the relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland. Her Majesty’s then 
Government had assumed a responsi- 
bility during the Recess as to which 
they were constitutionally bound to 
avail themselves of the earliest oppor- 
tunity of asking the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, and until that measure had re- 
ceived the Royal Assent no Ministers 
would have been justified in interpolat- 
ing to the attention of Parliament any 
other legislation. He did not think the 


Prime Minister would for one moment 
contend that, with the assumption by 
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Her Majesty’s Government of powers 
outside the Constitution, they would 
have been justified in asking Parliament 
to consider any measures which would 
have delayed the progress of the Act 
sanctioning what they had done. Then 
it might be said—why did they not 
bring it in before the dissolution of 
Parliament? When the Cabinet decided 
that an appeal should be made to the 
constituencies, they were bound to lose 
no time. If he were to accept the right 
hon: Gentleman’s estimate of the time 


‘which would have been required to pass 


this Act—which he was far from doing 
—it would more than justify the con- 
clusion at which the late Government 
had arrived. The Prime Minister had 
said that there was not sufficient time 
when he came into Office to renew the 
Peace Preservation Act before it ex- 
pired. In that remark the right hon. 
Gentleman had misled himself and mis- 
led the House. He had forgotten that . 
he had 10 days, according to his own 
calculation, to do it in. He would not 
analyze the number of days at the dis- 
posal of the Government within that 
time ; he would merely remind the right 
hon. Gentleman of another statute. The 
first vote that he (Mr. Lowther) ever gave 
in that House was in support of a 
statute of a kindred character, but a far 
more stringent measure, which passed 
through that House on Saturday, then 
through ‘another place,” and received 
the Royal Assent on the same day. No 
doubt, a great deal had happened since 
then. That, he need eae say, was 
a measure introduced by a Liberal Go- 
vernment, the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Prime Minister being then 
Leader of the House. Of course, he did 
not assume that any measure could be 
passed with equal facility at the present 
time; but this essential fact should be 
remembered. If the clock had struck 
12 on the 31st of May, and the Act had 
then expired, its renewal could have 
been brought about without detriment 
to the Public Service. This was alto- 
gether unlike an ordinary renewal Bill, 
such as frequently passed as a matter of 
course at the end of a Session. Even if 
the Act had actually expired, no harm 
would have been done; it would have 
been well known throughout the length 
and breadth of Ireland that it was only 
a question of time. The moral effect of 
the Act would have remained; and, even 
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if it had taken the Government a month 
beyond the 31st of May to pass it into 
law, no serious injury wendld have oc- 
curred to the peace of Ireland. It was 
the very want of the moral effect of 
legislation of this kind which caused 
such a serious responsibility to rest on 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was 
known throughout Ireland that the Act 
was not going to be renewed, and that 
the ground for its non-renewal was that 
Her Majesty’s Government did not be- 
lieve in the efficacy of measures of the 
kind. That was at once accepted as an 
invitation to disorder; and, if he were 
not mistaken, there was no Member of 
the Treasury Bench, except one or two, 
who did not amply regret the step taken 
by the Government at that time. What 
did the Government do with regard to 
Ireland? The late Government had in 
every way in their power dealt with 
what they considered the real wants of 
' the country. He mentioned just now 
the education question, the relief of 
distress, county government, and other 
matters ; but he was told they did no- 
thing towards the settlement of the Land 
Question. But the present Government 
had not settled that question. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked of a final mea- 
sure; but on the subject of land the 
late Government could not proceed far 
in the face of the inquiry into the 
flagrant and manifest defects of the 
Land Act. A Royal Commission was 
appointed, and was sitting at the mo- 
ment when the late Government left 
Office. It was conducting special in- 
quiries into the state of agriculture in 
Ireland; and the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission was holding sittings in 
Dublin for the consideration of the 

uestion. The First Commissioner of 
Works, moreover, presided over a Com- 
mittee appointed by that House to in- 
quire into the failure of a very much 
vaunted clause in the Land Act of 1870. 
He thought that he had shown that the 
late Government had in no shape laid 
itself open to the charge, which had been 
very lightly and inconsiderately made, 
that they had neglected in any way the 
requirements of the people of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister said the other night he doubted 
if the Opposition would have supported 
a proposal for the renewal of the Peace 
Preservation Bill. [Mr.Giapstone: No. } 
The right hon. Gentleman was so re- 
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ported in The Times; but he was very 
glad to get the right hon. Gentleman’s 
emphatic disclaimer. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in the course of his speech, 
proceeded to pass a most warm panegyric 
onthe Chief Secretary. He (Mr. Lowther) 
was too familiar with the difficulties with 
which the Chief Secretary had to con- 
tend to grudge him one syllable of that 
panegyric, and he thought that anyone 
occupying that position required the 
cordial support of every Member on both 
sides of the House. But he thought 
the passing of a panegyric on a Col- 
league would be more appropriate if it 
were not accompanied by observations 
of a not altogether analogous character 
with regard to others who had held 
positions in official life. But the right 
hon. Gentleman said, or the Chief Secre- 
tary said, that the Government were 
entitled to be congratulated on hay- 
ing preserved the peace of Ireland 
without having shed one drop of blood. 
He could not lay his hand on the 
exact speech ; but the words were in the 
recollection of the House. The words 
were ‘‘a drop of blood.” Whose blood? 
Had the right hon. Gentleman entirely 
forgotten the blood of those of Her Ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects who had lost their 
lives and suffered mutilation during the 
course of the last few months? The 
right hon. Gentleman was only thinking, 
he feared, of what he must call the dis- 
loyal element ; and as to that element, 
he would ask whether it had any reason 
to congratulate itself upon what he 
could not help characterizing as the 
unfortunate vacillation of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the people of 
Ireland? What did the 400 or 4500 
persons who were now in gaol without 
trial think of the policy which had 
landed them in that position? He ven- 
tured to think that timely advice by the 
Government and prompt action on its 
part would have probably averted the 
fate that had now overtaken them. Then 
the Government congratulated them- 
selves on the condition of Ireland, as- 
serting that there had already been a 
change for the better. He could not 
find anything to confirm those optimist 
sentiments. A great deal had been said 
about the juries having returned to the 
discharge of their duties in Ireland. 
{Mr. Biecar: Packed juries.] He did 
not know anything about that, and 
he did not undertake the responsi- 
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bility of saying anything of the kind. 
They had been told that a great 
number of favourable verdicts had been 
arrived at, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland had described the manner in 
which the jury panels were dealt with. 
He (Mr. Lowther) did not think it was 
generally realized by the House that of 
all the measures passed by the Govern- 
ment there was scarcely one that had 
worked such unmitigated mischief as 
the alteration in the Jury Laws which 
was associated with the name of Lord 
O’Hagan. [‘‘No!’] He repeated that 
the degradation of the jury panel had 
brought about unmitigated mischief. 
[‘*No, no! , The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s ideas of mischief 
and his might not coincide. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had con- 
gratulated the House upon the fact that 
after a vigorous exercise of the right of 
challenge verdicts were secured in a 
number of cases, which, in his opinion, 
showed a very decided improvement 
with regard to the spirit of juries in 
Ireland. He could not claim to be 
versed in all the technicalities of the 
Four Courts; but he did not think it 
likely that the country at large would 
draw any very great distinction between 
standing down and standing by. But, 
at any rate, after considerable efforts, 
juries, they were told, had been induced 
to give honest verdicts in certain cases. 
Special reference had been made to juries 
in the City of Cork, and the Attorney 
General for Ireland had repudiated the 
allegation that those jurors had been se- 
lected and ordered to stand by or stand 
down, he cared not which, on the ground 
of their religion. But he asked the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman a question, 
which had, to his mind, a far more im- 
portant bearing on the administration of 
Justice in Ireland—namely, whether those 
juries included any appreciable agricul- 
tural}element? He asked whether the 
improvement which they were told had 
taken place in the spirit of the agricul- 
tural classes was proved by the agri- 
cultural element in the juries? But the 
Attorney General could afford him no 
information on this subject. Could it be 
denied that those juries in Cork were 
almost entirely composed of the urban 
element? It would be at least prema- 
ture for the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to speak confidently of the resto- 
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ration of public spirit on the part of 
juries in Ireland ; and he confessed he 
should wait with much anxiety to see 
what action the rural juries took before 
he brought himself to believe that what 
had proved a monstrous farce, trial by 
jury, could be long maintained under 
present circumstances in Ireland. If, 
then, it was only after a vigorous exer- 
cise of the right of challenge in a purely 
urban element thut convictions could be 
obtained, they were justified in asking 
whether the recommendations made by 
an influential Committee in the House 
of Lords could safely be disregarded by 
the Government? He might be told 
that he had criticized the acts of the 
present Government, but had not said 
what he thought should be done in view 
of the policy that had been adopted 
by the Government. No doubt, he might 
be travelling out of his proper path by 
entering into that question at all; but 
he should not be deterred from saying 
now what he had said 12 years ago in 
that House—namely, that all the plans 
that had been tried in Ireland had failed 
with the exception of one, but that one 
was a word which he did not like to 
mention in fits integrity, because in its 
integrity it was misleading—he meant 
emigration. He objected to the first 
letter of that word. What he had al- 
ways advocated as the only remedy 
for the state of affairs in Ireland was 
migration to other portions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister would not 
take exception to that, because in the 
measure of last year he recognized the 
importance of that subject, but he 
thought in a very disproportionate man- 
ner. There were some who were so 
sceptical as to doubt whether it was ever 
seriously intended by the Government | 
to give effect to that proposal; and he 
believed that the amount of money 
placed at the disposal of the Government 
by Parliament was so small that it might 
as well for all practical purposes have 
been omitted from the Act. What was 
the main course of the agrarian difficulty 
in Ireland? It was ‘land hunger.” 
‘Land hunger ” was caused by the ex- 
cess of the demand over the supply of 
land. They could not materially add to 
the supply of land in Ireland. Some 
persons had extravagant notions respect- 
ing the reclamation of waste lands. He 
thought, on the other hand, that it would 
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be idle to expect any great practical re- 
sults from a scheme of reclamation. It 
might be done to a slight, but not to any 
great extent. If they wished to reduce 
the ‘‘land hunger ’”’ they must open up 
fresh tracts of territory. A very great 
rejudice existed in Ireland on that sub- 
ject. In former days the letter ‘‘e” in 
emigration was properly used. The 
transportation, as it was called, of large 
masses of the population, without proper 
arrangements being made either for 
their transport or their reception on 
their arrival, did much to discourage a 
‘healthy movement of emigration in Ire- 
land. He might, however, be accused 
of taking no steps to carry out this view 
when in Office; but he might tell the 
House that when in Office he was en- 
gaged in communication with most of 
the Colonies, and with Her Majesty’s 
Agents, with a view to the development 
of a plan of that kind. The House was 
aware that the Government, from which- 
ever side it was recruited, could not by 
themselves take up that question. The 
invitation must come from the Colonial 
Governments. It was a matter requiring 
very careful consideration and anxious 
negotiation before a proper plan could 
be submitted to Parliament. And the 
right hon. Gentleman who succeeded 
him in Office knew that those negotia- 
tions were not sufficiently matured to be 
brought before his Colieagues. They 
were bearing fruit in that able despatch 
of the present Governor General of 
Canada, which so clearly set forth the 
views of the Dominion Government on 
the subject. In conclusion, he would no 
longer stand in the way of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. He was glad to think that they 
would have an opportunity of clearly 
and explicitly hearing the right hon. 
Gentleman’s views on the important sub- 
ject which he touched the other night. 
He trusted that, recognizing the extreme 
importance of all doubts being removed 
on so fundamental a matter, the Minis- 
ter at the head of affairs would inform 
Parliament and the country whether or 
not he was prepared even to consider as 
a possibility any scheme for the disinte- 
gration of the Empire. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
should be under a very great obligation 
to the House if they extended to him its 
indulgence for a very few moments be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman at the 
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head of the Government rose to reply to 
the speech which had just been deli- 
vered. He did not rise with any Party 
feeling, or to achieve any Party object ; 
but so much attention had been directed 
that evening to the question of the self- 
government of Ireland that he desired, 
in the first place, to address a few brief 
observations to the Prime Minister on 
that subject; and, in the second place, 
he believed he was bound, as a matter 
of courtesy, at all events, to offer a few 
observations upon the speech to which 
they had just listened. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) in thinking that the Prime 
Minister’s declaration on the subject of 
Irish self-government was one of the 
most statesmanlike utterances in refer- 
ence to the condition of Ireland which 
had been heard in the House, perhaps, 
for the last three-quarters of a century. 
He merely wished to say, in reply to the 
challenge of the Prime Minister, that 
when he called upon the Representatives 
from Ireland te produce some plan of 
self-government which should be con- 
sistent in all its details with the main- 
tenance of Imperial unity, he called 
upon them to act in the present stage of 
the controversy in a manner that, so far 
as he was acquainted with Parliamentary 
history, was without precedent. He was 
not aware that when the Prime Minister 
designed the establishment of religious 
equality in Ireland by the overthrow of 
the Established Church, he proceeded 
in the first instance by means of a 
detailed plan. He proceeded by means 
of abstract Resolutions, and when he 
got the assent of the House to the 
principle involved in these Resolutions, 
and when he knew that the House was 
prepared to discuss the question in de- 
tail, he then brought forward the mea- 
sure which certainly had almost en- 
tirely established religious equality in 
their country. He might ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), 
who took such a distinguished and 
honourable part in the Free Trade 
movement, whether before Free Trade 
was established in this country the ad- 
vantages of that reform were not pre- 
sented by means of abstract Resolutions ? 
He might ask— How did Sir Robert 
Peel proceed in preparing the country 
for the acceptance of that reform? He 
might go back to the time of Catholic 














Emancipation in support of his statement 
that the House should not be called upon 
to consider the question of self-govern- 
ment for Ireland until the English 
people had declared that the Irish 
people ought to have the management 
of their own affairs. While he said 
that, he would not hesitate for a moment 
in seconding the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton in reference 
to the self-government that prevailed in 
the different States of the American 
Union. Notwithstanding the declara- 
tions that had proceeded from the Irish 
Benches denying that it was any part of 
the Irish national policy to disentegrate 
the Empire, they had been accused by 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, that they entertained the fell 
purpose of breaking up the unity of the 
United Kingdom and the Empire at 
large. Now, there happened to be at 
the present moment no less than 40 
Home Rule Parliaments in the United 
States, and the recent Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence between this country and the 
United States would support him when 
he said that whenever they touched 
America upon any question of inter- 
national importance, and when the 
United States was brought into conflict 
in its international relations with any 
other Power, they touched a chord of 
a, which vibrated from New 

ork to San Francisco. Would any 
man tell him that the United States 
would be enfeebled and less strong in 
case of war because the Central Govern- 
ment had sense enough to disembarrass 
itself from the management of local 
affairs? The Prime Minister was the 
first modern statesman who had used 
language on this subject upon which he 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) did not set, per- 
haps, as high a value from an Irish 
Nationalist’s point of view as others did. 
He did not wish to commit the Prime 
Minister to anything one inch beyond 
what he chose to go; but he said that, 
taking his statement as a whole, and 
considering the present state of the 
country, it was one very valuable and 
one worthy of the serious attention of 
the Irish Representatives. But, at all 
events, in former times, when this ques- 
tion of the integrity of the Empire was 
under discussion, they had a declaration 
from a statesman whose name would 
never die. They had the testimony of 


Edmund Burke, who told them that a 
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cheerful alliance was a more secure link 
of connection than subordination borne 
with grudging discontent. Fox, in 1800, 
said— 

“We ought not to proceed upon the abomin- 
able Yep oe of thinking that we can legis- 
late for the Irish people better than the Irish 
people themselves.” 

If the Prime Minister was ashamed of 
the language of Burke and the testimony 
of Fox, and if he could be frightened out 
of his manly and straightforward attitude 
with regard to this question by the 
threats of the ex-Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, then he would be a very different 
man from what he was taken to be by 
the people of Ireland and Great Britain. 
He thought’ the speech of the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland might be summed 
upin one ortwosentences. He objected 
to the policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had pursued in reference to 
the condition of Ireland, and about 
nine-tenths of his specch was devoted 
to denouncing his political opponents. 
While he was engaged in that terrible 
operation he received the hearty cheers 
of the Irish Members; but when he 
commenced to explain the Conservative 
policy which he would have substituted 
for the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment he received not one solitary cheer 
from the Irish Benches; and he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) said, therefore, that 
if the ex-Chief Secretary was still in- 
trusted with the conduct of affairs in 
Ireland he would have to encounter the 
great initial difficulty of having to 
carry on the government of that country 
without any moral or practical support 
from the great body of the Representa- 
tives of the people. One-tenth alone 
of the speech of the late Chief Secretary 
was devoted to a constructive policy, and 
what was that? He told them that he 
found fault with the Act of Lord O’ Hagan, 
which put trial by jury on a constitu- 
tional basis, which relieved trial by jury 
from the stigma which at the memorable 
trial of Daniel O’Connell one of the 
most eminent lawyers in the Upper 
House cast upon it when he denounced 
trial by jury in Ireland as a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare. That was the 
right hon. Gentleman’s remedy, and he 
had yet another remedy—perpetual co- 
ercion. He objected to the Government 
because three weeks after they came 
into power they did not immediately 
perpetuate a policy of coercion. Failing 
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these, there remained the expatriation 
of the Irish people—emigration, as he 
termed it. In the time of the Famine 
years it might have well happened that 
emigrants left the shores of Ireland in 
numbers. Those emigrants were flung 
upon the shores of the United States 
like the wreck of some noble vessel 
that had broken down in a fierce 
storm. But the elements of that wreck 
had been brought together; they had 
been consolidated into a power which 
was now holding terms across the At- 
lantic by its support of the Land 
League, and that was what had come of 
the forcible expatriation of the Irish 
people. But the right hon. Gentleman 
would not send the Irish emigrants to 
the United States. Certainly he was a 
bountiful statesman. He would not 
allow the departing emigrant, taking the 
last look at the green fields of his 
country, the poor privilege of choosing 
his new home. He would deny him the 
rivilege of choosing to remain in Ire- 
and, for he would refuse to stop the 
licy of eviction; and he would deny 
im the poor privilege of selecting in 
what distant shore he should seek to 
establish his new fortunes. But all 
these were the proposals of political 
quackery. They had now heard the 
last of them. As one who had made no 
attempt to rouse the passions of his 
countrymen, he could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the name of those whom 
he represented, that the Irish people 
who were now on the soil of Ireland 
intended to remain there. No matter 
what English Government was in power, 
no matter whether a Land Act was 
pront, or whether the justice of a Land 
ct was dispensed with, they were re- 
solved to hold possession of the inheri- 
tance which God had given them. He 
owed an apology to the House for in- 
terposing between it and the Prime 
Minister; but having had some ex- 
perience of the action of the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, he felt he should 
be wanting in his duty if he did not 
give expression to his strong dissent from 
his policy. He would, however, guard 
himself against bringing an accusation of 
the same kind against the great body of 
the Conservative Party. He recognized 
with gratitude the statesmanlike attitude 
assumed last Session by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) when the discus- 
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sion of the Land Act was taking place in 
the House. He recognized the right hon. 
Gentleman’s patriotism as an English- 
man in his treatment of that measure, 
and, no doubt, he represented a large 
body of opinion in the Conservative 
Party, which had great and deep sym- 
pathies with Ireland. But the section 
of that Party represented by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Lowther) was one which would 
perpetuate for ever the differences which 
had kept Ireland and Great Britain 
apart; and he prayed God it might 
never be in the power of that section of 
the Conservative Party to establish the 
long reign of coercion and misgovern- 
ment which had done so much to per- 
petuate the hostility between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think the 
House will be very generally disposed 
to agree that the speech delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Membét 
for North Lincolnshire (Mr. Lowther) 
is a memorable speech. Let me advert 
briefly to one or two of the points con- 
tained in that speech. The right hon. 
Gentleman has availed himself, as he 
was well entitled to do, of the oppor- 
tunity of self-defence, and of adverse 
criticism upon his opponents. Well, on 
the point of self-defence, how does the 


‘matter stand? In the latter part of 


October I referred to an appeal which I 
had presumed to make, and which I 
think, in the position I held, I was justi- 
fied in making, to all classes and degrees 
of the loyal subjects of Her Majesty 
in the Three Kingdoms, to support the 
Government in the arduous conflict in 
which we were engaged in Ireland on 
behalf of law, order, and property. I 
could not expect, from a limited number 
of Gentlemen sitting in the House, or 
from those who follow or agree with 
them outside, any favourable response 
to that appeal; but I did expect from 
the right hon. Gentleman, not only as a 
Member of the Conservative Party but 
as the organ of that Party, with respect 
to Irish policy a different reply from 
that which I received when I adverted 
to the struggle into which we had 
entered, to the tremendous nature of the 
conspiracy which had been established, 
and which was then endeavouring to 
carry its objects by force and by intimi- 
dation. The right hon. Gentleman, called 
upon to give his support to the Govern- 
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ment in the | gpenescony of a duty ele- 
mentary and common to all Govern- 
ments, replied by saying that, in his 
opinion, it could not be too widely 
known that the person against whom 
we were acting received the support 
of the large majority of the Boers. of 
Treland, and that Mr. Parnell, who had 
just then been incarcerated, was ‘the 
chosen Representative of the great bulk 
of that nation. [Cheers from the Irish 
Members.| I can quite understand the 
cheers with which they greet the repeti- 
tion of those words ; but what I ab to 
point out to the House is the manner 
in which the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and the organ of his Party for 
their Irish policy, has answered to an 
appeal made to all loyal citizens to 
support Her Majesty’s Government in 
maintaining the cause of law and 
order. I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
now, does he think that those words 
of his were calculated to strengthen 
our hands or to weaken them in the 
conflict in which we were engaged? It 
is quite obvious that by those words 
the right hon. Gentleman, at a critical 
moment, did his best to add force to the 
cause of those with whom we were en- 
deavouring to contend and to decrease 
the force of those who, for the moment, 
were the representatives of every social 
interest and right. Well, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman has not been content 
with referring, I must say most in- 
genuously, to that subject; but, as the 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) has pointed out, 
he has likewise shadowed forth to us the 
policy which he thinks ought to be pur- 
sued for Ireland. He would go to Ire- 
land, I suppose, to recommend to the 
people of Ireland the careful and studious 
observance of the law ; but what liberty 
does he himself allow to himself in speak- 
ingofthelaw? The Land Act of 1870 and 
the Land Act of 1881 have been treated 
by other and wiser Members of the Con- 
servative Party with perfect freedom of 
discussion, yet, notwithstanding, accord- 
ing to the rules of policy and prudence. 
But to those Acts the right hon. Gen- 
tleman points as the sources of deep 
demoralization. Upon this footing we 
take our position. But those Acts, 


which have caused such demoralization, 
were Acts to which the Party of the 
right hon. Gentlemen in this Assembly, 
when it had power and responsibility, 
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did not seek to offer opposition. The 
right hon. Gentleman boasts of what he 
did when he was in Office; but it is not 
very profitable, perhaps, to enter at great 
length upon a retrospect of his official 
history upon his rejuvenesence. To the 
people of Ireland there was one portion 
of the land legislation which carried no 
poison in it, and that was the legislation 
with respect to the clauses of the Act 
which were intended to promote the 
creation or extension of the body of 
small proprietors in Ireland. And what 
did the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends do on that subject? They 
offered every impediment and objection 
to the proposal that they could. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: How? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: By opposing it 
in Committee. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I was not a 
Member of it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I said ‘‘ He 
and his Friends ;”” I did not say ‘‘ He.” 
I will come to the right hon. Gentle- 
man by-and-bye. Those who were 
there on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposed any attempt to ob- 
tain an increased extension of the clauses 
of the Land Act, and then they opposed 
any step that might be proposed to be 
taken in this House for the purpose of 
giving effect to the proposal of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PLUNKET : If the right hon. 
Gentleman is referring to me, I may say 
that I was a Member of that Committee, 
and I took a prominent part in its de- 
liberations, and on no occasion did I 
oppose the policy of the Government ; 
but there were some small points on 
which I did differ. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : That is the opi- 
nion ofthe right hon. and learned Gen- 
tieman; but he will admit that we have 
a right to form our opinion on the subject 
too. His acts are upon record; and I 
say that, in our opinion, he did in that 
Committee pursue the course I have 
described. But I will pass that over. 
Does ‘the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowther) say that he favoured the adop- 
tion by this House of the Resolution by 
which the House declared its anxiety for 
an extension of those clauses ? 

Mr. J. LUWTHER: I gave an 
assent to that Resolution. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman may have assented to it as 
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a Member of a Government may not 
infrequently assent, and as the Members 
of the late Government were often in 
the habit of assenting, to propositions 
when they knew that the sense of the 
House was against them. But the right 
hon. Gentleman, unless I am much mis- 


taken, objected to that Resolution before 


he assented to it, and after it had been 
passed he did nothing to give effect to 
it. I am speaking of the Resolution 
founded on the Report of the year 1878. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: 1879. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Resolution 
was in 1879, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave no indication of any dispo- 
sition to give effect to it. As the hon. 
Member who has just sat down (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) said, the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman goes much 
further than this. He not only de- 
nounces the Act by which trial by jury 
became a reality—and a constitutional 
reality in Ireland—but he declares that 
trial by jury in Ireland is a monstrous 
farce which ought not to be permitted 
longer to continue. He is prepared, 
then, to strike at the very foundations 
of Irish liberty. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: What I said 
was, trial by jury should be discontinued 
in agrarian cases. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I am very glad 
that I have given the right hon. Gentle- 
man an opportunity of introducing a 
limitation into his speech. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: My remarks 
applied to a statement of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland in which he was 
dealing entirely with agrarian cases. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke he did not found 
his declaration upon the statement of 
the Attorney General for Ireland, but 
in the most distinct terms he made the 
tremendous proposition which I am now 
glad to find he has thought it better 
materially to limit. I should like to 
know whether the proposal would be 
part of the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman were he to succeed in the 
legitimate object of Parliamentary oppo- 
sition, and if he were to resume the 
Office which he lately held? But that 
is not all. The right hon. Gentleman 
takes the most exact measure of the 
value he attaches and the rights he 
assigns to Irish opinionon Irish matters. 
No doubt, it was most gratifying to some 
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of the Gentlemen sitting in that portion 
of the House to hear the avowal of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s opinion, which, 
in my view, is most libellous to the 
people of Ireland—the opinion, namely, 
that the action of the Land League 
represented the true sentiment and 
desire of the great mass of the Irish 
people. But the satisfaction with which 
that avowal was received must be some- 
what qualified when the right hon. 
Gentleman tells us that he does not care 
a rush for Irish feeling, and that if 90 
per cent of Irishmen are disposed in 
certain matters to express a particular 
view he is prepared to set that view 
aside whenever it trenches upon Im- 
perial matters. In the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, Irishmen have no 
title whatever as Irishmen to be heard 
on Imperial matters. That, as it appears 
to me, is the doctrine of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I must correct 
the right hon. Gentleman. I did not 
say that Irishmen had no right to be 
heard on Imperial questions. What I 
did say was, that I would not consider 
their opinion when it was in favour of 
the disintegration of the Empire. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I must again 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
having greatly and effectively limited 
the terms of his previous speech. There 
is no one here who holds that any of us 
is entitled to promote the disintegration 
of the Empire. As has been said by the 
hon. Member who has just sat down, 


the right hon. Gentleman has another: 


remedy for Irishmen who are now in 
Ireland. If they do not like it they 
may leave it, and their leaving it is the 
remedy he recommends to us. It is his 
panacea for every evil. He is so far 
from contemplating with regret the vast 
expatriation which terrible necessity 
brought on Ireland in former times 
that he is prepared to administer more 
and more of this nostrum to that country; 
and he says that if you can get a 
sufficient number of Irish out of Ireland, 
the country will be comfortable, peace- 
ful, and happy. This is a very remark- 
able exhibition of the Conservative, or 
what is called the Tory creed. It is 
most important and desirable that when 
the other Chiefs of the Party come to 
speak, they should, as I have been called 
on for distinctness upon a certain subject, 
show how far their views, with respect to 
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Trish policy, are the views of the Gen- the centralization of government, not for 
tlemen by whom the right hon. Gentle- Ireland merely, but for England. I 
man is surrounded, and afford an indi- | hold this tendency to be open to the 
cation of the lines on which their Irish | gravest objection ; and I will take it and 
administration is hereafter to be con-| press it at all points as a cardinal rule 


ducted. Well, Sir, Iam now about to! of 


submit myself to examination on a mat- 


ter to which the right hon. Gentleman | Empire. 
has referred, and to which I think he | 


was quite justified in referring—namely, 
the speech recently made by me—not, 
indeed, upon the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
P. J. Smyth), but upon the general sub- 
ject of what is called Home Rule, and in 
particular to speeches upon Home Rule 
which have been delivered by two hon. 
Members of this House. Sir, my great 
difficulty in referring to the subject is 
that I feel that I might, perhaps, if one 
of the Resolutions it will be my duty to 
propose in a very few days were already 
in force, be liable to be arrested by you 
in the middle of my speech for what you 
would consider tedious and unnecessary 
iteration. So often have I repeated, 
upon so many occasions, the sentiments 
that I delivered last week, and so in- 
noxious have they been deemed upon 
those occasions, that I own I am taken 
by surprise at the sensitiveness of the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), 
who rose to take notice of the dangerous 
matter they contained. But I do not 
think that even his attack upon them 
would have succeeded in producing any 
excitement on the subject, had it not 
been followed by what was much more 
fatal—namely, the expression in remark- 
able language of the qualified approba- 
tion of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). It is naturally felt that what- 
ever the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sligo could approve must necessarily 
contain something objectionable and full 
of danger and mischief. Well, this is a 
subject on which I have very clear and 
distinct opinions—opinions which I have 
never scrupled to declare. They are not 
shared by many Gentlemen, probably, 
in this House. They may be considered 
of a speculative character. It is highly 
unlikely that I shall ever be called upon 
to take any practical part in any matter 
relating to those opinions; but I have 
the very strongest opinions upon matters 
in the nature of local government. I 


have the strongest objections to the ten- 
dency which I see constantly prevail to 
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policy, so far as I can, with regard to 
the general structure and safety of the 
I believe that local institu- 
tions—the institution of secondary autho- 
rities—is a great source of strength, and 
that in principle the only necessary limit 
to those powers is the adequate and cer- 
tain provision for the supremacy of the 
central authority. I believe that when 
the demand is made from Ireland for 
bringing purely Irish affairs more espe- 
cially or more largely under Irish con- 
trol outside the walls of Parliament, the 
wise way to meet that demand is not the 
method adopted by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the senior Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Plun- 
ket), who, if I understood him aright, 
said that anything recognizing purely 
Irish control over purely Irish affairs 
must be necessarily a step towards sepa- 
ration, and must, therefore, be fraught 
necessarily with danger. That I do not 
believe to be the wise or the just method 
of dealing with the subject. In my opi- 
nion, the wise and just method of deal- 
ing with it is this—to require that be- 
fore any such plan can be dealt with or 
can be examined with a view to being 
dealt with on its merits, we must ask 
those who propose it—and this is a 
question I have universally put—What 
are the provisions which you propose to 
make for the supremacy of Parliament? 
That has been my course, and that is the 
course in which I intend to persevere. I 
am bound to say that I have not yet re- 
ceived an answer. I never heard in the 
time of Mr. Butt, or from the mouth of 
any other Gentleman, any adequate or 
satisfactory explanation upon that sub- 
ject. And to this declaration of my 
opinions I have only one limitation more 
to add, and it is that I am not prepared 
to give to Ireland anything which in 
point of principle it would be wrong to 
give to Scotland if Scotland requires it; 
and that is a condition—that is a limita- 
tion—which I am sure Irish Members 
of the most popular class will be ready 
to accept. These declarations, regarded 
on my part as a formidable novelty, 
were made in Mid Lothian, the scene of 
so many of my misdeeds, and they were 
made in the Guildhall, which might 
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have been considered a more conse- 
crated precinct, and also in Aberdeen. 
I cannot recall all the speeches in which 
Ihave adverted to this subject; but I 
have taken the pains to recall six of 
them—it seems to me a tolerable allow- 
ance. One was in 1872 at Aberdeen, 
when I was Prime Minister; one was in 
1879-80 in Mid Lothian; and another 
was in the Guildhall, in 1881. But the 
three speeches made out of Parliament 
were balanced by three speeches made 
in Parliament. For in 1872, as Prime 
Minister, I made a reply to Mr. Butt 
precisely in the same spirit—in the 
spirit of the declaration I have now 
made, and in the spirit of the sen- 
tences I uttered last week. I made the 
same declaration in 1874, when I was 
not Minister, but Leader of the Opposi- 
tion; and I made the same declaration 
in 1880, when | sat on those Benches as 
an independent Member. But perhaps 
I may be allowed to quote a few words 
which exhibit better than anything else 
the accuracy of my statement as to the 
spirit in which I have endeavoured to 
deal with the subject. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the County of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw), on the 27th of February, 
1880, made a remarkable speech on this 
question. He made a proposition which 
I could not accept any more than I could 
accept the proposition of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary (Mr. P. J. 
Smyth) the other night. Professing 
himself an advocate of what he termed 
‘‘ Home Rule,” he argued and pleaded 
for it in a spirit which won my sym- 
pathy and regard, and I did not 
scruple to rise in my place and use these 
words— 

“I, of course, am not of the opinion pro- 
fessed by my hon. Friend upon the important 
question to which he refers; but I must say 
that the spirit of thorough manliness in which 
he approaches this question, and which he 
unites with a spirit of thorough kindliness to 
us, and with an evident disposition to respect 
both the functions of this House and the spirit 
of the English Constitution, does give hope 
that if the relations between England and Ire- 
land are to become thoroughly satisfactory, the 
most important contribution to that essential 
end will have been made by my hon. Friend 
and those who speak like him.””—[3 Hansard, 
ccl. 1587.] 


That was the spirit in which I received 
the declaration made by the hon. Gentle- 
man as Leader—for at that time he was 
Leader—of the Home Rule Party of 
Ireland. Every one of the speeches to 
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which I have referred is, I believe, in 
complete and exact conformity with the 
opinions I have just read. And nowI 
am afraid I must say a few words upon 
the leading point of attack made upon 
the Government in the course of this 
lengthened and, of necessity, greatly 
divergent debate. The attack which 
has been made with regard to the Sub- 
Commissioners who have been engaged 
in administering the Land Act has 
been continued. With reference to that 
attack, I must point out that those 
gentlemen are entitled to our confidence, 
only acting as they do in the discharge 
of their judicial duty, until they have 
done something to forfeit that confi- 
dence. The burden of proof is upon 
those who assail them. The burden, 
however, of presumption is not adverse 
to them, but is entirely in their favour, 
and there are two or three presumptive 
tests, all of which severally throw more 
or less light—and conjointly consider- 
able light—upon their conduct. One 
of these is the nature of their treatment 
which their judgments receive upon 
appeal; and I understand that, as far 
as those judgments have been tested by 
appeal; the effect has been to confirm 
and sustain in general the proceedings 
of the Sub-Commissioners. If that is 
so, this is a point of great importance. 
Another presumption is the nature of 
the agreements made between landlords 
and tenants out of Court; because, 
although you may say, and justly so, 
that they are not conclusive proofs, 
yet they do afford a considerable pre- 
sumption in favour of the proceedings 
of the Sub-Commissioners. No one has 
said that the nature of these agreements 
tend to show that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners are proceeding upon any other 
than judicial principles. But, Sir, there 
is a third test, and it is this—It is in 
the power of every man to go, if he 
likes, not to the Sub-Commissioners, 
but to the County Courts, a power 
which has been exercised by some 
suitors. But I have not yet heard 
either of two things. I have not heard 
that the County Courts were suspected 
of undue partiality to the tenants as to 
the working of the Land Act of 1870, 
and I have not yet heard that the pro- 
ceedings of the County Courts under the 
present Land Act have indicated any 
difference of spirit and aim in the treat- 
ment of cases brought before them a 
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compared with the Sub-Commissioners. 
I say this, not in defence of the Govern- 
ment, but because the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the junior Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son) said that what the House was en- 
titled to expect was that the Government 
should make choice of the best men 
they could get to fill the office of Sub- 
Commissioner, and, if that choice were 
made, the Sub-Commissioners must 
stand or fall by their own merits. Of 
course, that is a matter upon which we 
are prepared to stand the fire of 
criticism, and I do not think the at- 
tempts to review the proceedings of 
the Irish Government induce us to 
imagine that our task will be one of 
very formidable difficulty. Then several 
hon. Members have adverted to the 
question of compensation, and it has 
been stated with perfect truth, as far 
as I am concerned, that I said if Parlia- 
ment were, by an arbitrary Act, to re- 
duce rents to Griffith’s valuation, then 
there would be a case for compensation, 
because that reduction would be an act 
resting upon no principle of justice—an 
arbitrary act resting upon no principle 
that could be sustained. But this I 
must venture to point out—that it cannot 
be safely or justly assumed that when 
Parliament deals with the incomes of a 
class in such a way as to produce a dimi- 
nution of their amount, that there a 
case for compensation arises. In such 
cases much has to be examined before 
that proposition is established; and I 
may quote an example very familiar in 
the earlier years of my Parliamentary 
life in proof of what I have stated—I 
mean the case of the Irish tithes. 
When that question was dealt with in this 
and in the other House of Parliament, 
with the full consent of the Conservative 
Party of that day, but without any con- 
sent at all on the part of the clergy of 
Ireland, and without the slightest regard 
to the vested interest of any one of them, 
25 per cent was struck off the amount of 
tithes which each of those clergymen 
was entitled to receive in respect of his 
benefice. Nor have I ever heard any 
serious complaint of that proceeding, 
for it was founded, I apprehend, upon 
the belief that while this severe opera- 
tion of mulcting was inflicted on the 
clergy of Ireland, it was an honest 
attempt on the part of Parliament to 
secure for them the remaining 75 per 
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cent, and to give that a stronger basis 
than it before possessed ; and therefore 
I must say that, although I do not at 
all retract what I said with regard to 
Griffith’s valuation, I am by no means 
prepared to say that a diminution of 
income brought about as the effect of 
legislation does in itself, and apart from 
examination of other portions of the 
case, constitute a claim for compensation. 
I believe Parliament has been acting 
as vigorously and as honestly in the 
interests of property, and has been 
endeavouring to give as much security 
to proprietary rights in passing the pro- 
visions of the Land Act of last year, as 
it did when it deducted 25 per cent from 
the stipends of the clergy in Ireland, in 
order to give them a better chance, or 
rather a greater certainty, of receiving 
the remaining 75 per cent. Then, Sir, 
come the questions of the administra- 
tion of Ireland, and the administration 
of this Act by the Government. The 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) has referred at 
length, as have other hon. Members, to 
a speech delivered by my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, and I have heard repeated by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite the 
charge that ‘in some way or other,” 
according to one expression, ‘‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have used the Land 
League as a lever to obtain the Land 
Act;” in another form of expression, I 
think it was that ‘‘we tolerated the 
proceedings of the Land League in order 
to help us in obtaining the Land Act.” 
Now, my right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has em- 
phatically repudiated that construction 
of his speech, and I beg to echo that 
repudiation. I assure the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex—of course, 
I am not in any way imputing to 
him intentional misrepresentation—that 
there is not in our minds the slightest 
shred or shadow of any idea or con- 
sideration corresponding to that which 
he seems disposed to think we enter- 
tained. I do not hesitate to say that, in 
my opinion, it would be a great guilt, 
hardly to be too severely visited by any 
measure that Parliament could adopt, 
to compel any Executive Government to 
waive its duty in the maintenance of 
order and proprietary rights, for the pur- 
08 of promoting legislative measures, 
owever good those objects might be in 
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themselves. Irepudiatethe doctrine, root 
and branch, from beginning to end; and 
I will make no terms with it, or enter- 
tain it in any way; and the true answer 
to this charge is not merely that we did 
not do it, but that we could not do it. 
If it is said that we tolerated the Land 
League, the meaning of that is that we 
allowed its operations to go on when we 
had the power to stop them by means of 
the Act for the Protection of Person 
and Property. [An hon. Memser: The 
Common Law.] Stop it by the Common 
Law! We tried to stop the operations 
of the Land League by means of the 
Common Law. We brought an action 
against the Leaders of the Land League, 
and we failed in that action ; we did not 
believe it was in our power to stop them 
by the Common Law, and I believe 
any attempt to do so would have been 
a miserable failure, and that it would 
robably have ended in wrecking all 
aw and order in Ireland. I understood 
that we were reproved for not continuing 
to apply the provisions of the Act for 
the Protection of Person and Property ; 
but I cannot help observing that those 
who now reproach us with having failed 
to put down the Land League, whether 
by Common Law or by the Act referred 
to—that those who so reproach us in 
1882 did not, to my knowledge, give us 
that advice in 1881. I am tolerably 
familiar with the debates of last year, 
and I have refreshed my own memory 
as well as I could by reference to the 
better memories of others; but it ap- 
pears to me that this suggestion—I do 
not say it is not legitimately devised as 
part of the apparatus of political war- 
fare that evokes it—does not in the 
slightest degree represent any opinion 
which was entertained, or which found 
vent upon those Benches during the long- 
continued debates of last Session. More- 
over, there was good reason why it 
should not have found vent. I believe 
it would have been impossible for you to 
find fault with us for not taking effectual 
measures against the Land League with- 
out condemning yourselves; and al- 
though I do not pretend to condemn the 
inaction of the former Government—I 
make no accusation on the subject—but 
it appears to me that they make a great 
accusation against themselves, for the 
Land League was in full force during 
the time that they were in Office. It 
held between 200 and 220 meetings, 


_ Mr. Gladstone 
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and professed the same objects which it 
continued to profess down to the month 
of October last. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the declarations made by 
its Chiefs were at that time compara- 
tively moderate. Sir, upon that point I 
entirely join issue with him. I am not 
geing to canvass the declarations of any 
man who is not here to defend himself ; 
but I maintain that the whole idea of 
proceeding to illegal combination, and 
the most violent and disloyal language 
in connection with it, had been used 
during the time that the right hon. 
Gentleman was in Office. For my own 
part, I well remember the impression 
which those declarations made upon me, 
and the confident expectation I had that 
the right hon. Gentleman and the late 
Government would, and must, exercise 
all the powers of the law, such as they 
were, for the purpose of vindicating it 
against such declarations. I think it 
was the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex who stated that we had made 
capital of the political prescience of 
Lord Beaconsfield, apparently referring 
to the letter of Lord Beaconsfield to the 
Duke of Marlborough, at the time of 
the Dissolution of the last Parliament. 
[Mr. R. N. Fowter: Hear, hear!] The 
worthy Alderman takes it in at once. I 
suppose he recollects the letter of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield; that it was full 
of prophecies about the state of Ireland, 
which were afterwards fulfilled; that it 
pointed out the dangerous character of 
the Land League; that it referred to a 
social agitation that was guing to be so 
widely spread, and that it warned us to 
prevent its consequences. He recollects 
all that; but, unfortunately, there is not 
a word about it in the letter. The hon. 
Member has, indeed, a marvellous me- 
mory ; he remembers not only that which 
has happened, but that which has not hap- 
pened, for the letter, in emphatic terms, 
only warns us against a great scheme for 
the disintegration of the Empire. Of 
the social agitation with which, since 
then, we have had exclusively to deal, 
it does not say one word. [An hon. 
Memser: The same thing.] It is not 
the same thing. The two things are 
absolutely distinct; and the reason why 
the letter to the Duke of Marlborough 
contained no reference whatever to this 
dangerous social agitation is that it is 
an entirely different thing from political 
dismemberment, which might take place 
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without social anarchy, as social revolu- 
tion might take place without political 
dismemberment. On the 15th of March 
Lord Oranmore and Browne raised this 
question, and endeavoured to lay before 
the House of Lords the very dangerous 
condition of Ireland in respect of this 
social agitation, and Lord Beaconsfield, 
who replied, declined to recognize that 
in that aspect it was dangerous at all. 
He said that the expiring Act would be 
renewed; but he afterwards advised a 
Dissolution, which made that renewal 
absolutely impossible. |‘‘No!”] Iam 
bound to say, differing in this altogether 
from the right hon. Gentleman, that if 
that Act had been revived, it would 
hardly have had the slightest, probably 
no appreciable, effect whatever upon the 
subsequent course of events in Ireland. 
The Land League grew and throve 
under the Act, and in the month of May, 
1880, when it had not expired, I believe 
that the Land League had become a 
power throughout the whole of Ireland. 
If there are any circumstances which 
might tend to qualify this view, I shall 
be glad to be made acquainted with 
them; but, so far from our being able 
to make any political capital out of 
this prescience, I shall be obliged to 
anyone who will point out to me the 
prescience in any shape or form. There 
was another very grave circumstance 
indeed, which we were naturally led to 
notice, and that was the course taken by 
the late Government with respect to cer- 
tain trials. They instituted proceedings 
against certain persons, though not con- 
forming to the doctrine on which we 
have endeavoured to act—namely, the 
doctrine of striking at the Leaders 
of the Land League. Still, they in- 
stituted certain trials; but in those 
trials they did not attempt to press for- 
ward with expedition. Now, that is a 
fact of the gravest importance. They 
did institute certain trials, but they did 
not choose to carry forward those trials 
with expedition to their consummation ; 
and they, at least, saw nothing danger- 
ous in the condition of the country with 
regard to which they felt themselves at 
liberty to deal so lightly. The charge, 
then, that we tolerated the Land League 
during the summer months of last year 
I meet, not only by observing that it 
was never then contemplated to under- 
take so hazardous and so Quixotic an 
enterprize as an effort to put it down by 
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the Common Law; but, likewise, that 
that advice was never given to us at 
the time. It would, I think, have 
been very bad advice at that time, 
and I doubt whether so shrewd a man 
as the junior Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) would 
have counselled his Party to adopt 
it. But that right hon. and learned 
Gentleman appeared to labour under 
one misapprehension, which I should 
like, if I can, to dissipate. I am bound 
to say I do not like to pass by his speech 
without noticing particularly the con- 
cluding part of it. The whole of it was 
a most able production, and the earlier 
part of it was the effort of a cool political 
gladiator using his weapons, I will not 
say unfairly, but effectively. In the 
latter part of his speech, however, I 
found matter to which I would refer as 
an absolute contradiction to the closing 
portion of the speech of my right hon. 
and learned Friend. I recognized in 
that latter part of his speech the patriot 
and the statesman, when he gave a 
luminous and impartial review of the 
state of Ireland. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman recognized,in guarded 
terms—the very same description of 
guarded terms we have always been 
careful to use, as it was our duty to be 
careful—that there was improvement in 
Treland. Still, he said this—that we had 
created acrisisin October, and he thought 
that I had admitted or stated that we 
created the crisis. I did nothing of the 
kind. What I said was this—that the 
Land Act had created the crisis in Oc- 
tober. It created the crisis by com- 
pelling the promoters of the Land 
League to take choice between a good 
course and a bad one. It compelled 
them either to advance or recede, and 
they chose to advance; but by that ad- 
vance they created for us a completely 
new state of circumstances. That new 
state of circumstances led to the arrests, 
which have been naturally enough the 
subject of much observation and com- 
ment in this House; but I own I am 
astonished at the misapprehensions which 
still prevail as to the causes of those ar- 
rests. There are Gentlemen who sup- 
pose that the Member for Cork City was 
arrested—and when I speak of him I 
only proceed upon the doctrine laid down 
the other day by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), that his name is 
synonymous with the Land League— 
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and that the others were arrested in like 
manner, because, instead of demanding 
a diminution of rent to the standard of 
Griffith’s valuation, they were supposed 
to be demanding a diminution of rent to 
the prairie value. Undoubtedly, that 
was an important factor in the case ; but 
it was no cause, and no part of the cause 
of the arrests. Then, it is again sup- 
posed that the arrests took place because 
of endeavours to persuade the tenants 
not to use the Land Act, but to set up 
test cases under the control of the Land 
League. That action was an important 
fact in the history of the whole trans- 
action ; but we could not possibly have 
been justified in directing any of those 
arrests on account of a mere extension 
of the purposes of the Land League, or 
the doctrines that had been professed by 
it. What we required was that if any- 
one were to be arrested under the Act he 
must be arrested because he was reason- 
ably suspected of some crime punishable 
by law— 

“Being an act of violence or intimidation, 
or inciting to an act of violence or intimidation, 


tending to interfere with or disturb the main- 
tenante of law and order.” 


These words, and these words alone, 
were the words under which the arrests 
were made. We did not believe, up to 
that time, that we could allege any case 
to Parliament that we had this reason- 
able suspicion of such persons indi- 
vidually. We then had belief, and upon 
that belief we have acted, and we are 
ready, of course, to be responsible for 
the acts which we havedone. But then, 
when that was done, our position to- 
wards the Land League was fundament- 
ally changed. When we were able to 
adopt this doctrine, that the Leaders of 
the Land League were, in our opinion 
and belief, guilty of crimes punishable by 
law— 


‘*‘ Being acts of violence or intimidation, or 
inciting to acts of violence or intimidation, 
tending to interfere with or disturb the main- 
tenance of law and order ’—— 


Mr. O’DONNELL: Where and 
when ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is not the 
question before us. The question before 
us is the motives on which the Govern- 
ment acted, and not the propriety of the 
Government’s action. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I was asking for 


proof. 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: When we found 
ourselves in a condition—as we believe 
with justice—to hold that the acts done 
by the leaders and directors of the Land 
League amounted to crimes punishable 
by law and to acts of violence and in- 
timidation, or intimidation, or inciting 
to such acts, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will at once see that then our 
whole position towards the Land League 
itself as a body was essentially modified; 
and we were then in a condition—I do 
not say to suppress the Land League, 
because I really do not know whether 
at this moment the Land League is 
suppressed or not—but to prohibit the 
meetings of the Land League and run 
all risks which we were then satisfied we 
might encounter without alarm. That 
is an account of our proceedings, which, 
in our opinion, could not be taken at an 
earlier period, or, again, could not have 
been properly delayed. Of course, it 
was our wee that when the Land Act 
passed we should be permitted to find 
ourselves in contact with a happier state 
of things. Sanguine friends and lovers 
of Ireland urged us to celebrate, as it 
were, the passing of the Land Act by a 
release of the whole of the “‘ suspects.” 
We did not think we should be justified 
in an act so daring—so daring, I mean, 
not in a sense adverse to the law, but as 
tothe proclamationit would have entailed 
of the sanguineness of our anticipations. 
We thought it our duty to wait till we 
learnt from experience that we could, 
with safety, adopt that course. And, as 
is well known, when we thought it could 
be done with safety, no irconsiderable 
number of persons were released. But 
then we became cognizant of the fact 
that that fatal resolution had been taken 
by the Leaders of the Land League, 
which placed them in direct conflict with 
the law and institutions of the country, 
and made them directly responsible, for 
so we thought them, for the consequences 
produced ; and we saw, after that doc- 
trine of “‘ no rent’’ had been propagated, 
that the fact of the payment of rent be- 
came a crime in the view of those whom 
I must regard as virtually the Leaders 
of the Land League. The hon. Member 
for Sligo, in a speech marked through- 
out by great ability, and, in part, a 
most touching speech, gave us a most 
pathetic account of the sufferings of him- 
self and those who had been immured 
with him in Kilmainham. We most 
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deeply regret suffering or inconvenience 
of ae nd, poner 3 small, inflicted 
through our immediate agency upon 
any one of our fellow-subjects. But we 
had, Sir, to take into view other suffer- 
ings of a different order. What were 
the principles that these gentlemen had 
been sowing broadcast through the 
country? Here, in this House, we have 
had the speeches quoted, and we have 
found in them saving clauses provided 
as places of retirement, and to show that 
the law was to be respected ; but while 
these clauses were few, the glaring and 
flaming letters of a general exhortation 
of the Land League went forth, not only 
to dissuade from paying rents, but to 
denounce the paying of rent, and to 
exhibit the man who paid rent as guilty 
of a social crime; and when we saw that 
these exhortations were followed by 
what I may call their natural, necessary, 
and inevitable results, then I say we had 
other sufferings to take into view. It 
might be very inconvenient for hon. 
Members to be confined in a small cell; 
but we had to think of those who, in the 
sanctuary of their own houses, for no 
offence except that of having discharged 
their legal obligations, were liable, some- 
times to ruinous losses, sometimes to 
cruel alarms, sometimes to mutilation 
of their persons, and sometimes to death 
itself. These were the sufferings which 
we thought it our duty to avert by every 
means in our power. For that end we 
have laboured, and for that end we shall 
labour. None will rejoice so much as 
we when we can do that within the lines 
of the ordinary law in which we have 
shown from the very first our disposition 
and desire to trust. By whatever 
weapons Parliament may place in our 
hands, we shall endeavour to protect 
innocent lives and the persons and pro- 
perty of the people of Ireland against 
the cruel and destructive oppressions 
that are inflicted on them in the name 
and in conseqnence of the ill-advised 
action of her professing friends. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 


Mr. GORST said, that, seeing the 
course the debate had taken, they could 
not but regret the great waste of public 
time that occurred on Tuesday night. 


That evening the hon. Member for Sligo | 
(Mr. Sexton) had made a most important | 
| 
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and eloquent speech, and the Attorney 
General for Ireland was quite ready to 
get up and answerhim. He was brim 
full of matter—so full, in fact, that he 
could only deliver it in a speech three 
hours long to-night. Last year the 
Attorney General for Ireland gained for 
himself the distinction of having made 
the longest speech in a great debate ; 
and this Session he had won for himself 
the distinction of having, so far, made 
the longest speech of the Session. The 
country would see by whom these debates 
were prolonged; and he should like to 
ask the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government why the three hours’ speech 
of the Attorney General for Ireland was 
not made last Tuesday night, and why 
they allowed the debate to collapse then, 
when it must necessarily be renewed 
again, and might extend over another 
night in the present week ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I can only 
say what I feel sure the hon. and learned 
Member is aware is the usual practice in 
the House—namely, that an important 
Member of the Government does not 
generally rise to answer an important 
speech just at the time hon. Gentlemen 
are going to dinner. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER expressed a 
hope that an opportunity would be given 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) 
for raising the question of which he had 
given Notice the other day. 

Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ ADMISSION BILL, 
(Mr. Monk, Sir Gabriel Goldney.) 
[BILL 45.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MONK, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, he 
should trespass but a very few moments 
on the time of the House in describing 
this measure, which was introduced to 
Parliament some years ago. When he 
introduced the Bill in 1874 he was told 
by the Home Secretary of that day (Sir 
k. Assheton Cross) that it would be 
better not to deal with the question in a 
fragmentary way. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them to wait for a more 
comprehensive measure, which he (Mr. 
Monk) understood the Government in- 
tended to introduce. He waited, and 
waited in vain, for the right hon. Gentle- 
man, during the six years he was in 
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Office, did not introduce any measure. 
Last year the present Bill was intro- 
duced again, and for more than seven 
months it was blocked by the hon. 
and gallant Member for South Essex 
(Colonel Makins). That hon. and gal- 
lant Member, however, had not blocked 
it now, and he wished to express his 
acknowledgments to the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman for having refrained 
from blocking it. He would now 
explain the objects of the Bill and leave 
it to be dealt with by the House. The 
measure merely provided for the admis- 
sion of Churchwardens to office at an 
early period. The office of Church- 
warden was a very ancient one. The 
Churchwarden was guardian of the 
parish church, and was also guardian of 
the parish property and legal repre- 
sentative of the parochial body. The 
Churchwarden had temporal duties im- 
posed on him—he was, by Common Law, 
a temporal as well as an ecclesiastical 
officer. Parochial Churchwardens were 
overseers of the poor, by virtue of their 
office. By various Statutes, important 
duties were thrown upon them, and 
they were required by law to make a 
declaration before their admission to 
office. This was requisite to give them 
a legal status. Their admission usually 
took place at the Archdeacon’s Visita- 
tion; but, every third year, the Arch- 
deacon was inhibited from visiting, and 
the admission was postponed till the 
Bishop held his Visitation in October 
or November, six months after the elec- 
tion of Churchwardens; consequently, 
during that period the Churchwardens 
were not in office, although they had 
been elected at the previous Laster. 
He thought that, as they undertook 
onerous duties, for which there was no 
payment, they, at all events, should have 
their title made good by admission as soon 
as possible after election ; and he did not 
know what objection his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Makins) could raise to 
the Bill. Many of the Members of the 
Episcopal Bench —the Archbishop of 
York and many right rev. Prelates—had 
expressed their desire that this Bill 
should become law; and the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol had expressed a 
hope in the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion that the Bill would not be opposed, 
as it was simply a Bill to facilitate the 


admission of Churchwardens and could | 
not do auy harm, while it might do much | 


Mr, Monk 
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good. The ee of Peterborough had 
written to him (Mr. Monk) last year de- 
scribing the delay between the election 
of Churchwardens and their appointment 
at a subsequent Visitation as objection- 
able. In his Bill of 1874 a fee was 
made payable to the Registrar on 
registering the admission; but it was 
totally unnecessary to have any regis- 
tration, for the Incumbent or the Rural 
Dean could attest the signature of the 
Churchwarden’s declaration, and that 
declaration would be produced at the 
subsequent Visitation. With regard to 
the opposition of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Makins) he would re- 
mind him that when they were both 
Members of a Select Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the Ecclesiastical 
Offices Bill in 1577, he (Mr. Monk) pro- 
posed his Bill word for word as he had 
brought it in last year, and one of his 
warmest supporters on that occasion was 
the hon. and gallant Member, while the 
only hon. Member who opposed the Bill 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope), who divided the Com- 
mittee, but was defeated by 10 tol. 
But when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge found himself in a minority of 
one he proposed that the Bill should 
only apply to cases where there was no 
Visitation within three months of the 
election. He (Mr. Monk) should not 
have much objected to that ; but a divi- 
sion was taken, and the numbers were 
the same—10 to 1 against the proposal. 
It was, perhaps, a small matter; but it 
was most desirable that gentlemen who 
undertook offices of this nature, in which 
temporal as well as their ecclesiastical 
duties were performed, should have every 
facility given them by the Legislature. 
He, therefore, begged to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Monk.) 


Cotoyet MAKINS said, hemust plead 
guilty to the crime—if crime it was—of 
having opposed his hon. Friend last 
year, despite the fact that on a previous 
occasion he supported his hon. Friend in 
the Committee. He wished now to 
assure his hon. Friend that his object in 
opposing the Bill was not to throw any 
difficulties in the way of Churchwardens 
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being admitted to their office. His chief 
reason for opposing the Bill was that he 
thought it unnecessary, because, as he 
thought his hon. Friend would admit, 
there were in most places, if not in all 
places, Surrogates who could admit 
Churchwardens to their offices if no Visi- 
tation took place. That was one of his ob- 
jections ; the extreme course of passing 
a Bill was not necessary when a Church- 
warden who desired to be admitted 
could, without any fee and by going a 
short distance, be admitted by the Surro- 
gate. Another objection was that the 
Churchwarden was an officer of the 
Ordinary, and, therefore, he took it, 
ought to be admitted by the Ordinary, 
and not by the clergy, of whom he was 
an overseer, or, at all events, an observer 
of what was done by them. In his 
view, it would be rather anomalous for 
an officer who had to look after the 
clergy to be appointed or admitted by 
the clergy. The Easter Visitation of the 
Archdeacon nearly always took place, he 
believed, as soon after Easter as pos- 
sible, and, therefore, the delay was not 
of great importance. Prideaux, the great 
authority upon the duties of Church- 
wardens, laid it down that their lay duties 
were not interfered with by the fact of 
their not having obtained admission. 
He was bound to accept the authority of 
one who had been so often quoted—the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol—but 
he believed the effect of the Bill would 
be to diminish the attendance of Church- 
wardens at Visitations, and he would 
leave it to the House to consider whe- 
ther that was desirable. Visitations had 
a social aspect; they brought the Church- 
wardens of a diocese in communication 
with the Ordinary, the Bishop, or the 
Archdeacon; and for that reason he 
thought it desirable to continue them. 
He would like to ask whether his hon. 
Friend thought that farmers and men of 
business of the sort out of whom Church- 
wardens were usually chosen were likely, 
after being admitted under this Bill, to 
take the trouble to go to Visitation when 
they had no necessity for doing so, and 
no object beyond going for a jaunt. The 
objections of those with whom he had 
communicated rested upon the fact that 
the Bill would deter Churchwardens 
from attending Visitations; but there 
was another point. The Incumbent, by 
admitting a Churchwarden, would add 
to that absolutism of the clergy which 
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had been so much complained of. If a 
clergyman was to select one of his 
Churchwardens, and admit both, it would 
seem clear that there would then be no 
check upon him, and those who were in- 
tended to look after him would be mere 
appendages. That, he thought, would 
be objectionable; but there was still 
another objection. In the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Bill the declaration was very simple 
—it was merely a declaration by the 
Churchwarden to do his duty; but in 
the ordinary form of declaration—the 
declaration in use in most Archdeacon- 
ries—in addition to declaring that he 
would faithfully do his duty as a Church- 
warden, the Churchwarden declared 
that he would present such persons and 
things as were by law presentable. The 
Bill, as a whole, was, he thought, an un- 
called for innovation; there had been 
no Petitions in favour of it; but, on the 
other hand, he had received several 
letters from persons holding high office 
in the Church strongly objecting to it. 
He should, therefore, think it right to 
take the sense of the House upon the 
Bill. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH said, 
he was sorry that he could not agree in 
the remarks of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Makins), for this ap- 
peared to him to be a proposal for use- 
ful reform in a matter which, though 
small, was of some practical importance. 
What was the effect of the present sys- 
tem? If a Churchwarden did not attend 
the Archdeacon’s Visitation, because it 
was not convenient for him to do so, he 
was made to pay considerable fees for 
the privilege of admission. If he did not 
pay these fees, he was not admitted, 
and the result was that very many 
Churchwardens did not get admission at 
all, and so were not legally occupying 
their offices. There might be some 
Amendments which, on consideration, 
might be necessary; but, so far as this 
stage of the Bill was concerned, he 
hoped the hon. and gallant Member 
would not persist in his opposition. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON ob- 
served, that there was great ignorance 
upon this question. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
said fees were payable for the admission 
of a Churchwarden to office. The right 
hon. Gentleman was quite wrong, for a 
Churchwarden was made a Church- 
warden before any fees were demanded, 
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and if he refused to pay any fees he was 
a Churchwarden all the same. There 
was no necessity for him to pay a single 
farthing ; the fee was a registration fee, 
and only payable if there were funds, 
such as church rate or sustentation fund, 
out of which it could be paid. The objec- 
tion to the Bill was well put by the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Makins). 
The effect of the Bill would be to destroy 
a Court of First Instance—it would de- 
stroy the gathering together of Church- 
wardens at the Archdeacon’s Visita- 
tion. This meeting was of great advan- 
tage to the Church, for it gave the 
Churchwardens an opportunity of mak- 
ing presentments with reference to the 
Church and to the incumbent before the 
superior officer of the clergyman of the 

arish. Who had asked for the Bill ? 

ot the Churchwardens ; not the Arch- 
deacons, who had condemned it—the 
Convocation of the Southern Provinces, 
who knew more about it than the hon. 
Members, had also condemned the Bill 
in its present form. It, therefore, came 
before the House with a condemnation, 
and he hoped the House would refuse 
the second reading. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH confessed that 
this had been a most interesting and 
instructive discussion. The only reason 
in favour of the Bill that he had heard 
was that it was condemned by Convoca- 
tion; and he appealed to the House 
whether, in every other respect, it was 
not a most favourable argument for 
Home Rule in the Church. For his 
part, he thought it would be wiser for 
the Church, as a spiritual institution, 
to bear the inconveniences of their 
present a until such time when 
they could make up their minds to take 
up the management of their own affairs. 
He was satisfied that attempts to smuggle 
through legislation at these untimely 
hours could not be of advantage to the 
Church, but were rather humiliating 
and derogatory to the House. He ven- 


tured to hope that his hon. Friend, if | 


he should find out that this Bill was 
searcely acceptable to the majority of 
Churchmen, would regard his defeat 
with indifference, and hope for better 
years when Churchmen might meet to- 
gether, not in Convocation, as at present 
constituted, but in some better form, when 
Church matters would receive the consi- 
deration that all such questions required. 
He confessed that he felt altogether out 


Ur, Stanley Leighton 
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of his element when matters of this 
kind were brought forward. Some years 
ago, when a Church matter was be- 
fore the House, an innocent Dissenter 
asked what he was to do, when the 
question was one of entire indifference to 
him, and one about which he knew 
nothing. The answer he received was, 
that he ought to walk out of the House. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He was delighted 
to hear that cheer. It was a sentiment 
in which he concurred ; and he thought 
there ought to be a Parliament for 
Church matters in which Nonconformists 
would be out of place. He believed 
that he was doing his duty to his 
constituents, and that he was acting in 
the interests of the Church itself, in 
pressing upon Churchmen the desira- 
ility of providing some means whereby 
they would be prevented from coming 
continually before the House of Com- 
mons for the settlement of matters in 
which they only were concerned. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he did not in- 
tend to follow the hon. Member who 
had just spoken. It was certainly the 
custom for Churchwardens to pay fees 
before they were initiated. He had 
been aChurchwarden for many years and 
had always had to do so, and the more 
he looked into this Bill the more he was 
satisfied that it was a measure that 
ought to be passed. The Bill itself was 
only of a permissive character, and 
simply enabled the Churchwarden, if he 
wished to be sworn before the Incum- 
bent, or before the Rural Dean, to do 
so. He trusted that his hon. and 
gallant Friend would not divide the 
House. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 86; Noes 
20: Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 10.) 

Bill read a second time, aud committed 
for Monday next. 


UMOTIONS. 
nore 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK: I trust I 
shall not be thought pertinacious in 
seizing the earliest opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to the desira- 
bility of taking some steps to put a stop 
tothecontinued destruction of our ancient 
national monuments; and I venture to 
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hope that, in doing so, I shall not be 
running counter to the feeling of the 
House, because the House has so often 
expressed its opinion that something 
should bedone. The Bill, indeed, which 
we introduced on the subject has been, 
over and over again, approved by the 
House. Obstruction, however, has pre- 
vailed where active opposition would 
have been useless. Our Bill has been 
read a first time no less than nine times. 
It has passed the second reading six 
times. It has passed through a Select 
Committee upstairs. It has passed 
through a Committee of the Whole 
House twice. Once it was read a third 
time and sent to the House of Lords, 
where it passed the second reading un- 
opposed, but was lost afterwards from 
wantof time. Ifwe brought it on again 
I believe it would be supported by an 
overwhelming majority; but we also 
know that it would meet with inveterate 
obstruction from two courteous, but ir- 
reconcilable, antagonists. Under these 
circumstances the House, last year, 
adopted a Resolution requesting Her 
Majesty’s Government to take some 
steps to prevent any further national loss. 
I understand that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have prepared a Bill on the sub- 
ject; but, in the meantime, there is one 
step which, if anything at all is to be 
done, might be taken at once. What- 
ever may be the character of the Go- 
vernment Bill, someone, no doubt, will 
be intrusted with the duty of in- 
specting and reporting on the monu- 
ments. We do not say that without 
additional powers the appointment of 
such an Inspector would effect all that is 
to be desired, or entirely prevent further 
mischief. Neither, on the other hand, can 
it be questioned that such an Inspector 
might do much good. The number of 
these monuments which have been de- 
stroyed in the prosecution of any great 
undertaking, or for any important pur- 
pose, is comparatively small. They have 
generally been sacrificed, from ignorance 
of their value and interest, for the most 
trivial reasons. They have been carted 
away to manure the ground, or broken 
up to mend the roads. At present there 
is no one who has the right, in the name 
of the nation, to say a word to prevent 
such acts of Vandalism; but, if there 
were some authority, who, speaking in 
the name of Parliament and his country- 
men, could point out to the owner or 
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occupier the interest and value of a 
monument he was about to desecrate, 
the hand of destruction would certainly 
often be stayed. And now as to ex- 
pense. The best Inspector would be 
one whose heart was in his work; and 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
no difficulty in finding a thoroughly 
qualified archeologist, with whom it 
would be a labour of love, and who 
would perform the duty at a salary little 
more than the expense of a few shots 
from an 80-pound gun. I trust that 
Her Majesty’s Government will not op- 
pose this Resolution. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister would be 
one of the first to condemn anyone who 
destroyed an ancient monument for the 
sake of a few shillings. But is it not 
almost as bad to stand by and see irre- 
parable, wanton, and useless destruction 
going on before our eyes, when it might 
be so easily prevented? I will not occupy 
the time of the House by bringing for- 
ward evidence as to the sad and wanton 
destruction of these monuments. On that 
part of the subject, I believe the House 
entertains no doubts. But I may be 
just permitted to mention to hon. Mem- 
bers who have recently entered this 
Assembly that I have, on previous occa- 
sions, brought forward long lists of 
monuments which have either been 
grievously mutilated, or, alas! have en- 
tirely disappeared; that I have pre- 
sented Petitions from, I believe, every 
Archeological Society in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; and that I have read 
to the House earnest and pathetic ap- 
peals from our most learned and distin- 
guished archeologists. My hon. Friends 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope), the hon. Member for 
Cornwall, who bears a name historic in 
the records of our science, and which he 
himself has done much still further to 
adorn, and other hon. Members will, I 
am sure, support me in these assertions. 
I beg, Sir, to move— 


Monuments. 


“That, pending the introduction of a general 
measure dealing with the Ancient Monuments 
of the Kingdom, and in order as far as possible 
to protect them from further injury, it is desir- 
able that Her Majesty’s Government should 
appoint one or more inspectors with authority 
to inspect and report upon such Ancient Monu- 
ments,” 


And, Sir, speaking, as I feel I may 
venture to do, in the name of our an- 
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cestors, by whom these monuments were | 
erected, and of our children, to whom | 


their destruction will assuredly be a 
source of sorrow and of shame, I trust 
the House will agree to this proposal. 
These relics have diminished, are dimi- 
nishing, and will diminish. Their de- 
struction might readily be prevented ; and 
to suffer these grand monuments, the un- 
written records of our earliest national 
history, to be wantonly destroyed, when 
we might so easily protect them, is 
surely unworthy of a wealthy and an 
enlightened people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, pending the introduction of a general 
measure dealing with the Ancient Monuments 
of the Kingdom, and in order as far as possible 
to protect them from further injury, it is desir- 
able that Her Majesty’s Government should 
appoint one or more inspectors with authority 
to inspect and report upon such Ancient Monu- 
ments.’’—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
great pleasure, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, in assenting to the Resolution of 
his hon. Friend. He would go further, 
and say that it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a measure on 
the subject of Ancient Monuments, and 
to provide for the appointment of a 
Monument Inspector. He did not think 
his hon. Friend would expect him -to 
explain at that hour the nature of the 
measure ; but it would be his object to 
introduce it as soon as possible. 

Mr. T. T. PAGET wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether the Inspector 
he shadowed forth was to inspect only 
those monuments that were scheduled 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
in a former Bill, or was he to have a 
Roving Commission to inspect other 
monuments ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Inspector would certainly not have a 
Roving Commission of that kind; but 
his duties would be limited to those 
menuments scheduled in the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped the 
House would not agree to this proposi- 
tion. The declaration just made on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
showed that the proposal was quite un- 
necessary, because, accepting, as he did 
most thoroughly, the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) that the 


Sir John Lubbock 
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Government were about to introduce 
@ measure upon the subject—if such a 
measure was to be introduced, of course, 
every measure introduced by the Go- 
vernment would be passed into law very 
quickly after the New Rules for regu- 
lating the Business of the House were 
passed. As soon as the gagging Reso- 
lutions were passed, and the House was 
handed over to the Government and the 
Liberal majority, either this or any 
other Resolution could be passed so 
long as it received the assent of the 
Government. He would repeat that, as 
there was a Government measure in the 
dim vista of the future, it was not a 
case of urgency to pass the present 
Resolution. If the circumstances were 
different, considering the disappoint- 
ments the hon. Baronet had sustained 
in other years, the House might be dis- 
posed to assent to the present Resolu- 
tion; but no such reason for urgency 
now existed. If the Resolution were 
passed hastily, he was afraid they would 
be landed in difficulties. In the first 
place, who was to decide what was an 
ancient monument? Last year, some 
hon. Member called the Giants’ Cause- 
way an ancient monument. In many 
localities there were places which were 
known as the sites of Cesar’s Camps ; 
but nowadays the railroads ran through 
many of them. Were the Railway Com- 
panies to be called upon to give up 
their rights because some part of their 
line was originally occupied by an 
ancient monument? This was an attempt 
to invade the rights of property, because, 
if a man had any ancient monuments 
upon his land, he was as much entitled 
to them as anyone else. He objected to 
Inspectors coming to inspect them, and 
he objected to any Act of Parliament to 
take them away. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That, pending the introduction of a 
general measure dealing with the Ancient 
Monuments of the Kingdom, and in order as 
far as possible to protect them from further 
injury, it is desirable that Her Majesty’s 
Government should appoint one or more in- 
spectors with authority to inspect and report 
upon such Ancient Monuments. 


POST CARDS (REPLY) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Fawcert, Bill to authorise 
the use of Reply Post Cards, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Fawcerr and Lord Frepe- 
RIck CAVENDISH. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill74.] 
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DISTRESS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Hoxtann, Bill to 
amend the Law of Distress, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Henry Horuanp, Sir Watrer Barr- 
reLoT, Mr. JosepH Pease, and Mr. Cropper, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 73.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 17th February, 1882. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had prepared and laid it on the Table: 
The same was ordered to be printed. 
(No. 15.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That this House will not receive 
any petition for a Private Bill after Friday the 
10th day of March next, unless such Private 
Bill shall have been approved by the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice; nor any 
petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Jusiice 
after Tuesday the 9th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to 
this House for Private Bills after Tuesday the 
9th day of May next: 

Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and 
published, and affixed to the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 16.) 


LAND LAW (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE: 
My Lords, in laying before your Lord- 
ships the reasons which have actuated 
me in presenting the Motion which is 
now before the House, I shall endea- 
vour to trespass upon your time for as 
brief a space as the magnitude of the 
subject will allow. At the same time, 
I feel that my task will be materially 
shortened if your Lordships will carry 
your recollections back to the debate 
which took place in this House on the 
first night of the Session, because in 
that debate one or two of the main 
points at issue were clearly stated and 
argued from both sides of the House. 
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And, before I go further, let me remind 
your Lordships of something which 
occurred last Tuesday week. My noble 
Friend the Lord Privy Seal, in stating 
his case broadly and generally as against 
the view held by my noble Friend be- 
side me (the Marquess of Waterford), 
asserted that— 


‘‘He did not believe for a moment that the 
cases which had been dealt with by the Land 
Court were fair samples of the mass of Irish 
holdings. On the contrary, he believed they 
represented holdings which had been exor- 
bitantly rented, and that the general body of 
Irish landowners need have no fear of the 
operation of the Land Act.” 


Now, here is a perfectly clear and in- 
telligible issue raised, and one upon 
which we can argue. But see how 
complicated it has become! I want to 
know whether this is the opinion of the 
Government generally, or merely the 
view of the noble Lord, who adheres to 
his last year’s statement that only cases 
of exorbitant renting would be affected. 
The noble Earl the Leader of this House 
told us, on the other hand, that we ought 
not to grumble at a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion, because English landlords had to 
reduce rents to the same amount. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Earl 
is attributing an argument to me which 
I never used. 

Toe Eart or DONOUGHMORE: 
Well, all I can say is, that lam quoting 
from The Times newspaper of the follow- 
ing day; and my recollection is that 
when the noble Earl stated that reduc- 
tions of 25 per cent made by English 
landlords were a ground for similar 
abatements in Ireland, I asked from 
this side of the House whether those 
reductions were being made in Eng- 
land “for 15 years?” ‘That is my 
recollection of the matter. Well, here 
is another arguable point, involving, 
besides Mr. Parnell’s American-com- 
petition theory put forward by the noble 
Earl, many other questions, such as cli- 
matic conditions, and the difference of 
seasons in England and Ireland during 
the last few years. But if it is of any 
use as an argument at all, it points to a 
universal reduction; and yet the noble 
Earl tells us in the same breath 
that— 

“Tt is exactly the worst cases of high renting 


which crowded first into these Courts, because 
good landlords came to terms with their tenants.”’ 


To this last sentence I must distinctly 
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take exception. If the noble Earl had 
said ‘ starved-out landlords” he might 
have been right; but I cannot admit 
that it is a necessary qualification of a 
good landlord to reduce rents volun- 
tarily which have been unaltered and 
cheerfully paid for years upon years, 
and which have been admitted by all 
the most competent authorities to be 
below the fair letting value of the land. 
My Lords, it would be perfectly endless, 
and in no way useful, if I were to enter 
at length into all the arguments which 
were brought forward as necessitating 
the Land Act of last Session. Great as 
the differences of opinion were, and, for 
the matter of that, still are, as to its 
efficacy, and as to the real objects of the 
agitation which gave it birth, we have 
to deal with it as it is, the law of the 
land; and I am perfectly certain that, 
whatever may be said ‘‘ elsewhere,” no 
noble Lord, however eager he may be 
to make a case for the Act, will attri- 
bute its failure, if it has failed, to any 
want of public duty on the part of the 
Irish landlords. It was loyally accepted 
by them under pledges and assurances 
as to its operation which we now learn for 
the first time are not to be taken as such; 
and if any proof of this were wanted, 
it is to be found in a letter addressed by 
my noble Friend beside me (the Mar- 
quess of Waterford) to his tenants, 
which appeared some months ago in 
the English public Press. But the fact 
that it is the law of the land does not 
in any way, as I conceive, annul the 
necessity of subjecting it to criticism by 
your Lordships’ House if its operation 
can be proved to differ materially from 
the alleged intention of its promoters 
and the faith in which it was passed by 
Parliament. What was the Act sup- 
posed to accomplish? It was to redress 
grievances, to remedy evils, to restore 
peace. Turbulence and outrage and 
murder were rampant in Ireland to an 
almost unprecedented degree, owing, it 
was said, to certain possibilities of hard- 
ship—possibilities only, it was acknow- 
ledged, in the vast majority of cases— 
which the occupiers of land might have 
to undergo. These hardships were ex- 
orbitant renting, in certain cases con- 
fiscation of tenants’ improvements, and 
some vague general feeling of uncer- 
tainty which appears to be peculiar to 
the Irish tenant, and which seems to 
be justified by the fact that large num- 


The Earl of Donoughmore 
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bers of them have remained in occupa- 
tion of their farms for periods varying 
from 50 years to over a century. It 
was by dealing with the isolated cases 
which were supposed to have created 
these possibilities, and with this sup- 
posititious general feeling that peace was 
to be restored to Ireland ; and the prac- 
tical remedies proposed were the fixin 
of a fair rent by a judicial tribunal, 
stability of tenure, free sale, emigration, 
and the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietary. The last four we may put out 
of our argument forthe present—Aaron’s 
Rod has swallowed them all up—and we 
are face to face now with the fair rent 
alone, its corollary, the question of im- 
rovements, and the turbulence in Ire- 
and. But we will suppose for a moment 
that this universal feeling of insecurity 
really existed or was really justifiable. 
I presume—and I am strengthened in 
the assumption by the opinion expressed 
by the Lord Privy Seal the other night 
—that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment, in passing their Bill, to re- 
move every element of uncertainty in 
the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. The noble Lord 
tells us landlords that we need not be 
anxious; and one of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s arguments was that the Reports of 
the two Commissioners pointed to rack- 
renting in a few cases, and from them 
was produced the feeling of insecurity 
which he pronounced to be general. 
But has that feeling of uncertainty been 
done away with? Not at all. You 
have only transferred it from one class 
to another. The landlord is the one 
who is uneasy now, and with excellent 
reason, too, as I shall endez.vour to show 
the House. So far, at all events, your 
legislation has failed; the uncertainty 
has become dismay among Irish pro- 
prietors, and this dismay is justified as 
much by the manner in which the Act 
has been received by those whom it was 
intended to benefit as by the way in 
which those appointed to do so carry 
it out; and it has a further justification 
as well. I believe it to be quite impos- 
sible that any body of men, no matter 
how fairly they may desire to exercise 
their functions, can be entirely free from 
the influences occasioned by such a state 
of things as was allowed to exist in Ire- 
land up to the opening of the Land 
Courts, and with which it is only now 
attempted to deal. It is the natural and 
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unavoidable result of yielding to the 
pretext for rebellion before rebellion is 
suppressed ; and even a judicial tribunal 
of the highest character can hardly be 
expected to be entirely free from the 
effects of what is going on around it. 
These effects need not be created directly ; 
they can arise indirectly in many ways 
—as, for instance, because of extraneous 
influences brought to bear upon suitors 
or witnesses by evilly-disposed or inte- 
rested parties. Take valuators, for in- 
stance. I should be very sorry, if I was 
a valuator, to be called upon at the pre- 
sent time, and in many parts of Ireland, 
to value land in the landlord’s interest. 
Apart from unpopularity and the conse- 
quent effect upon subsequent practice, 
it is, in many cases, absolutely danger- 
ous; and you have had instances al- 
ready of landlords’ valuators threatened 
and warned off farms. Valuators and 
agents, after all, are only mortal men 
like the rest of us; and I look upon it 
not only as unfair to them, but most 
unjust to their clients and employers, 
that they should be called upon to give 
evidence under a state of things where 
calm and impartial judgment is almost 
impossible. But the real question at 
issue is, are these Sub-Commissioners’ 
Courts really judicial tribunals or not? 
We know they were to be composed of 
people in sympathy with the Act; but 
that does not, of necessity, mean sym- 
pathy with the tenant alone; that would 
have been a very dangerous proposition 
to make to Parliament, and one which, 
I believe, would have been fatal to the 
Bill; and yet I defy anyone to show 
that there are more than half-a-dozen 
out of the 39 gentlemen who are carry- 
ing out the Act who are not distinctly 
tenants’ men. This assertion has been 
made before, and it has passed unchal- 
lenged. And how about Mr. Morrison 
and Mr. Weir, the former of whom stood 
beside the Solicitor General for Ireland 
at Coleraine, when he appealed to the 
self-interest of the people in the matter 
of the Land Act? The Solicitor General 
for Ireland says he spoke for himself, 
and not for the Government; but the 
fact remains that Mr. Morrison was ap- 
pointed immediately after the election. 
I should like to know why he was ap- 
pointed. There is a rumour afloat that 
he had been long anxious for employ- 
ment—that he had been refused once, 
if not oftener. Whence came this sud- 
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den zeal for his services? Then there 
is Mr. M‘Devitt, with his extraordinary 
ideas of co-proprietorship; Mr. Gar- 
land, the se-guiliced and Professor 
Baldwin, with his, up to the beginning 
of the Session, at all events, invisible 
contradictions, and his extraordinary in- 
terpretation of some of the most import- 
ant provisions in the Act. A question 
was asked the other night whether it was 
right that a Sub-Commissioner should 
be employed in his own district. The 
appointment in question was that of a 
certain Mr. Bomford; and Mr. Forster 
said, very properly, that he did not ap- 
prove of such an arrangement, and 
would communicate with the Land Com- 
missioners. But the case then referred 
to is not the only one. A Mr. Rice has 
been appointed, and as, some of these 
days, Mr. Rice may have to take a prac- 
tical interest in me, I made some inqui- 
ries about.him. WhatdolI find? Mr. 
Rice adjudicates in the County of Cork. 
My informant tells me that his father 
kept a shop at Kilworth, Co. Cork. He 
has four brothers—one, an attorney at 
Fermoy ; another, an attorney at Tippe- 
rary; a third, parish priest at Charli- 
ville, Co. Cork, and not, as I understand, 
unconnected with the Land League; a 
fourth, a farmer at Conna, Co. Cork. 
He has three cousins—one, parish priest 
of Fermoy; another, an attorney in the 
same place; and another, Land League 
Treasurer at Kilworth; while, my in- 
formant goes on to say— 

“He has more cousins in Glanworth, close 
to Lord Donoughmore’s property, all Land 
Leaguers, and active ones against Fleming, his 
bailiff, as he will probably have heard through 
his agent.” 


I know very well that it is Govern- 
ment, and not Parliament, who are re- 
sponsible for these appointments, and 
we are told they were made after care- 
ful examination by the Chief Secre- 
tary ; but I maintain that both the class 
of appointments made and the result of 
them as shown by the decisions given 
constitute a distinct case for inquiry. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland justi- 
fied his language at Londonderry by 
saying he thought there was no harm 
in showing people what the Act was 
doing, and that is precisely what I want 
your Lordships to do. Among other 
things, we shall be able to judge whether 
it is possible to secure the services of 
what the First Minister calls ‘‘ the most 
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competent, the most experienced, and 
the most impartial men” for a tenure 
of one year on a salary of £1,000 or 
less, and to consider the point which 
has arisen on my noble Friend’s (the 
Marquess of Waterford’s) question the 
other night, which certainly took me by 
surprise, and which I believe to have 
been the result of an oversight, whether 
the important interests at stake are to 
be decided upon by sworn Judges, or 
merely by officials of a very inferior 
calibre, but still analogous to the Wreck 
or Railway Commissioners in this coun- 
try. One more point arises for your 
Lordships’ consideration, which has not, 
so far as I am aware, been alluded to 
before, at least in this House. How 
long is this investigation going to last? 
You have now some 70,000 originating 
notices served; some weeks ago 600 
cases had been settled by the Sub-Com- 
missioners, out of which there were 400 
appeals; now some 1,300 are dealt 
with, and, no doubt, the appeals are 
in like proportion, and only 40 appeals 
have been decided. And now, my Lords, 
may I just allude, in passing, to the latter 
part of my Notice, where your Lord- 
ships are asked to grant a Committee to 
inquire into the effect of recent legislation 
in reference to land upon the condition 
of the country. Well, nobody denies, I 
suppose, that from the time the Act be- 
came law down to the end of last year, 
there was a steady increase of crime and 
outrage in Ireland. The outrages were 
367 in August, and 574 in December, 
and elaborate arguments were used to 
show us that things were not so bad 
after all, as they compared favourably 
with 12 months before, when there was 
no Coercion Act. ‘‘The Land Act has 
effected something,’ says the Prime 
Minister, ‘‘the case presents encouraging 
features.” Noble Lords in this House 
discern signs of improvement, and, two 
days afterwards, out comes the official 
Return of outrages for January, showing 
a greater monthly increase than ever 
was known before—from 574 to 811. I 
really think noble Lords opposite may 
reasonably feel annoyed that the Irish 
Office did not save them from the re- 
sponsibility of those statements by the 
exercise of a little more despatch in 
getting out their Return. And now, 
my Lords, I come to what is the most 
important portion of the case which I 
desire to establish—the analysis of the 
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cases which have already been decided. 
My Lords, if the noble Lord the Lord 
Privy Seal and the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) are correct in their assump- 
tion that they are only such as were 
contemplated by the Act, these cases can 
only have come before the Courts in two 
ways, either by selection from the lists 
by the Court itself, or by the natural 
tendency—and I believe this is really 
the contention of noble Lords opposite— 
of rack-rented tenants to be the first to 
come before the public. As regards the 
first, I do not believe, as at present ad- 
vised, that it has existed to any great 
extent. It would constitute a novel 
mode of procedure; and a denial to any 
inquiries on the point has been re- 
peatedly given at the Offices in Dublin. 
As regards the second, however, it is a 
different matter. Your Lordships will 
remember the Land League test cases. 
Well, it was perfectly well known in 
Ireland that these were selected by the 
Land League, not because of rack-rent- 
ing, but because they were moderate 
rents. What the object of this selection 
was, was differently interpreted ; it was 
made with consummate skill, either for 
the purpose of securing a reduction in 
these moderate rents, or in the hope 
that they might be materially increased, 
and so bring discredit upon the opera- 
tion of the Act in the eye of the Irish 
tenant farmers, and afford a further 
argument to the extreme party, who 
would thus be able to show what the 
result of Liberal legislation was. But 
what happened? On the very day the 
Land Court was opened, the cam- 
paign began against Mr. Parnell and 
his associates. The Land League has 
been suppressed, as we all very well 
know; but its effects are still there, 
and are still working, and many of this 
class of cases have been pushed for- 
ward, and brought into Court, and de- 
cided upon; and, what is more, one of 
the desires, at least, of the Land League 
has been accomplished—these moderate 
rents have been reduced! And the 
noble Lord told us the other night that 
‘not any of the estates of the Peers 
or of the other great Irish landowners 
had been touched.” Well, I must plead 
guilty to considerable astonishment, to 
very great astonishment, when I heard 
that statement; but the noble Lord is in 
an official position, and has opportunities 
at his command which I have not, and 
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I felt naturally chary, without further 

articulars, of venturing to differ with 
fim at the time. My Lords, I hold in 
my hand a list of something between 40 
and 50 proprietors from every part of 
Ireland, upon whose properties over 200 
cases have been dealt with. Let me 
read a few names on the list, so that 
your Lordships may judge whether it 
contains Peers and great landowners or 
not. Here I find Lady Margaret Char- 
teris, Lord Enniskillen, Lord Antrim, 
Knight of Glin, Lord Clarina, Lord 
Egmont, Lord Kilmaine, Sir Roger Pal- 
mer, Lord Lucan, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Lord Bantry, Lord Mountgarret, Lord 
Waterford, Count Edmund de la Poer, 
Lord Crofton, Lord Digby, Lord Clon- 
mell, Colonel Alcock, Colonel Clements, 
Mrs. Deane Morgan, Sir. E. Burrowes. 
I think there are a few Peers and great 
landowners even in that selection of a 
selection; and what do we find ?—that the 
percentage of reduction upon these cases 
amounts to 23°2, within one decimal of 
the general reduction over the four Pro- 
vinces of Ireland taken altogether. My 
Lords, is this not in itself enough to 
justify inquiry? Is it true that the 
same ignorance as to the avtual facts, 
which it was supposed last year drew 
the admission Bees the Prime Mi- 
nister that, besides himself, there were 
only three people in Parliament who 
understood the Act, still to prevail 
in the support of the manner in which 
the Act he been carried out. But 
I protested the other night, and I 
protest again, against the argument, 
even if it were correct, of the noble 
Lord. Are small landlords not to be 
considered at all? Are they to be en- 
tirely sacrificed? They have suffered 
more than any by the lapse of law 
and the cessation of order, and are they 
now to be utterly swept away? Here 
is a case which illustrates many. It 
struck me as so monstrous, that I asked 
to have it put in writing, and I will 
give your Lordships the proprietor’s 
own words— 


“ All the lands held by the tenants have 
always been looked upon as town parks, and as 
such not within the Act. The Sub-Commis- 
sioners, however, decided otherwise, and imme- 
diately reduced them 25 per cent. This reduc- 
tion is utterly ruinous to me, as my property is 
heavily charged, and I have no other source of 
income to support myself and my family ex- 
cept what I derive from land. I was so much 
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owing to my tenants not paying their usual 
rents, and their also ‘ Boycotting’ some meadows 
of mine last August, that the mortgagees, 
taking alarm at the action of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, have placed a reserve on the estate. I 
may mention, in conclusion, that the tenants 
have not had their rents raised for over 40 
years, nor was any of them ever ejected. They 
have now lodged an appeal against the decision 
of the Sub-Commissioners, not being satisfied 
with this sweeping reduction.” 


I should like to know whether this or 
similar cases were contemplated by the 
Act—whether it was ever intended by 
noble Lords and the right hon. Gentle- 
men who declared their convictions over 
and over again that rents would in many 
cases rise ; that rents would not be gene- 
rally altered or reduced ; that the value 
of property to the landlord would be 
enhanced and not diminished ; that some 
large proportion of the Irish landlords 
should be inevitably ruined by the fore- 
closure of mortgages for the payment 
of charges which they had not created 
themselves? But it is not only every 
class of property, but every class of rent, 
that is touched. I could show your 
Lordships, if time would permit, cases 
where rents fixed prior to 1840 have 
been reduced by 22 per cent; rents fixed 
between 1840 and 1850 reduced 19 odd 
per cent; between 1850 and 1860, 25 per 
cent; rents fixed subsequently to 1870 
reduced 23 per cent. The same with 
rents voluntarily reduced by landlords 
and subsequently reduced by the Court. 
And every day reductions at the same 
ratio are reported. The universal prin- 
ciple of 23 per cent or thereabouts is 
being applied everywhere, and our expe- 
rience leads us to believe it will be sus- 
tained by the Chief Commissioners on 
appeal, if ever in the course of the next 
two or three lustres the cases come before 
them. But, to give your Lordships a prac- 
tical exemplification of the application of 
this universal principle, let me take one 
case of a property in the County Mayo— 
the Thompson estate. I choose it be- 
cause it is in the same district as Miss 
Knox’s estate, which the President of 
the Board of Trade made so much of 
the other day, and where the rent was 
reduced, but still left considerably over 
the Government valuation. Here is an 
estate where the old rental is practically 
the same as it was in 1842—£679, as 
against £675, only £4 difference. In 
1868 a re-valuation was made by which 
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£200 or £300; but this was never acted 
upon by the landlord, who, at the same 
time, is proved to have spent con- 
siderable sums of money in making 
roads, building, and otherwise improv- 
ing the estate. Seven holdings upon this 
property came before the Sub-Commis- 
sioners at Ballina; the statute measure 
was 157 acres, the rent in round num- 
bers £39, valuation £33, judicial rent 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners £30 ; 
so that in one case—Miss Knox’s, where 
the rent was very high—you have a re- 
duction to something considerably over 
the Government valuation. Here, where 
the rent was never more than 18 per 
cent above the valuation, it is reduced 
from that to 10 per cent under it—a re- 
duction of 28 per cent altogether on pre- 
cisely the same class of land. And I 
have here a whole sheaf of cases, over 
100, of the same nature, showing similar 
and greater reductions upon every class 
of rent; but there is one extraordinary 
judgment which I must bring to your 
Lordships’ notice, as it appears to me 
to demonstrate the fixed intention of 
the Sub-Commissioners to reduce rents 
generally. It was given by Mr. Com- 
missioner Reardon, at Urlingford, on 
the 21st of December. He begins by 
giving some reasons why the rents should 
be considered fair, which may be classed 
as follows:—-1. The lands were only a 
mile from Castlecomer. 2. The rents 
had not been altered during this century. 
8. They were always paid with re- 
gularity. 4. The soil was of excellent 
quality. 5. The holdings were bounded 
on two sides by the river. 6. The ten- 
ants and landlords were on the best of 
terms. 7. There was evidence that a 
vacant holding had been purchased in 
1880 for a considerable sum at the old 
rental. ‘‘ All these facts,” says Mr. Rear- 
don, ‘‘appear to point to one conclu- 
sion, and that is that the rents of this 
estate are fair.” But here comes the 
extraordinary part, and we begin at 
once to see the effect of Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan’s ‘live and thrive” principle, 
whatever he may have meant by it, and 
how Griffith’s Valuation is to be taken 
as a standard of rent after all. 

‘*T am satisfied that the present rents are 
not fair rents according to my interpretation 
of theterm. There is evidence that the land- 
lords gave the tenants a substantial reduction in 
a had year. This is sure evidence that the pre- 
sent rents are too high to be paid by the ten- 
ants through bad years and good. It appears 
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to me, from evidence and personal inspection, 
that though the tenants have paid their rents 
they have not thriven.” 


Then he goes on to talk about 


“These circumstances, with the fact that 
the Government valuation, made by sworn and 
skilled valuers, is little more than half the 
rent,”’ 


.And says that landlords and tenants 


have 

“ Supplied a kind of measure by which a fair 
rent could be fixed by what the landlord offered 
to take and the tenants were able to pay after 
the bad season.”’ 


Can there be a greater absurdity than 
this? Landlords gave an abatement of 
15 per cent in the bad years, and, there- 
fore, the Commissioners proceeded to re- 
duce at the rate of 16°8 per cent. I 
really do not think I need trouble your 
Lordships with any more cases. I could 
occupy your time, if you would permit 
me, with many more. I have them here 
by me; but I really think I have said 
enough to establish this part of my case. 
There are many other arguments which 
might be brought forward as a further 
inducement to your Lordships to accept 
my Motion—for instance, there is the 
whole question of procedure, the rules 
promulgated by the Commissioners, the 
extraordinary pamphleteering propen- 
sities of the Central Office in Dublin, 
the question of the interests of mort- 
gagees and encumbrancers, which, owing 
to the unforeseen consequences of the 
Act, is becoming one of the highest im- 
portance, and which seems, for all we 
hear, to have been treated in the most 
cavalier manner by the Commissioners, 
and there is the question of costs. I do 
not mean the cost of the establishment, 
so tospeak, which is, I suppose, a matter 
not entirely within the cognizance of 
your Lordships’ House, but one about 
which the British taxpayer will, no doubt, 
make inquiries later on, but costs in 
Court and expenses incurred out of Court 
and imposed upon suitors mainly by the 
rather erratic wanderings of the Sub- 
Commissioners. And there also arises, 
with regard toimprovements, the question 
of the operation of Healy’s Clause, to 
which, as the matter is still sub lite, I 
will only make a passing allusion—and 
that is that, whichever way the decision 
of the Court of Appeal goes, there is 
ample matter for investigation on your 
Lordships’ part. Either you are estab- 
lishing a new principle that lapse of time 
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and enjoyment of a low rent cannot com- 
pensate a tenant, or the old principle 
still exists. In the former case com- 
pensation arises at once on the retro- 
spective action of the clause ; in the other, 
the whole question of valuation comes 
in—whether the 15 years’ period is to be 
taken as analogous to the whole period 
under a lease seldom less than 21 years 
and the variety of contingent circum- 
stances. But, if your Lordships will 
bear with me for a few minutes longer, 
I should like to say a word about an 
argument which has already been, and 
no doubt will again be, made use of b 

noble Lords opposite, and that is what 

may call a voluntary reduction theory. 
The noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
contends that it is the good landlords 
who are making this arrangement out of 
Court, and that, thereby, the action of 
the Sub-Commissioners—that I under- 
stand to be the noble Earl’s contention, 
and I have no doubt he will correct me 
if I am wrong—is more or less justified. 
As far as I know, there are no official 
data to tell us what is the sum total of 
these arrangements; and even if we had 
them, unless there is the express state- 
ment in the Returns to that effect, it 
would be impossible to discern which 
were meant by good landlords and which 
by others; and I have no doubt some 
good landlords have made some extra 
judicial statements, and with very good 
grounds for doing so. The noble Earl 
seems to forget altogether what the state 
of the country has been for the last 18 
months and more, and its disturbing 
effects. Landlords will make an arrange- 
ment in such times as these for many 
reasons—to avoid litigation, for instance, 
or costs, or the creation of further bad 
feeling, or because they believe, rightly 
or wrongly, that a voluntary arrange- 
ment, even at a loss, will insure a better 
and more punctual payment of rent in 
the future—for the Act does not give 
any greater facility for the recovery 
of rent—than if the judicial rent were 
fixed by the Court, in which, to begin 
with, they have no confidence, and 
against whose authority both the Land 
League and the Tenant Right Associa- 
tions of the North of Ireland have pro- 
tested, as not going far enough in its 
reductions. And surely we may include 
a few rack-renters in this class as well, 
men whose cases were really contem- 
plated by the Legislature, and who have 
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screened their affairs from the public 
view by arranging matters with their 
tenants out of Court; and, lastly, there 
are those men whom circumstances have 
driven to make what arrangements they 
could to save themselves and their 
families from utter destruction—men 
who could not afford to wait any longer, 
whose credit was exhausted, who could 
not have found the £20 needed to 
employ a defending counsel before the 
Sub-Commissioners—these are the vast 
majority. I know there is an opinion in 
the minds of Englishmen—I do not say 
in your Lordships’ House —that this 
struggle in Ireland is brought about by 
the efforts of great and wealthy terri- 
torialists to regain some small portion 
of their incomes of which they have 
been deprived for State reasons ; but it 
is nothing of the sort. It is men fight- 
ing for their lives, for very existence, 
for subsistence for themselves and their 
families. And when the noble Ear] talks 
of landlords settling out of Court, it is 
these men, who are the chief victims of 
the iniquities which some of his Col- 
leagues justify, and which have remained 
so long unchecked, that he cites in sup- 
port of his case. My Lords, in the 
present state of affairs, this voluntary 
settlement argument is perfectly worth- 
less. I do not say that it might not 
have been otherwise; it might have 
been different had the Land Act been 
given a fair chance in normal times, 
and in that case it may be I should not 
have been presenting this Motion for 
your Lordships’ consideration to-night. 
And now, my Lords, I leave the matter 
in your Lordships’ hands. I have en- 
deayoured to compress into as brief a 
space as possible the more salient points 
of the enormous mass of evidence by 
which my case is supported. I have 
endeavoured to justify my appeal to 
your Lordships on the grounds I have 
stated, which, broadly summarized, 
amount to this—that the Land Act as 
now administered is not the Land Act 
as originally intended by Government 
or Parliament. That this is so arises 
from one or all of three causes—either 
the maladministration of those appointed 
to carry it out, or from some inadvertent 
wording of the Act itself, or by the 
operation of circumstances which renders 
its just administration impossible. It 
may be objected that investigation now 
would be premature. I am not of that 
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opinion; on the contrary, I firmly be- 
lieve that if something is not done at 
once, more general and widespread 
wrong must ensue. I therefore sin- 
cerely hope that your Lordships will 
not refuse to grant a Committee of In- 
quiry, which I seek, and will so take 
some steps to check, before it is quite 
too late, that ‘‘ heavy loss” and ‘ ruin” 
which the Prime Minister himself repu- 
diated and disavowed, but which is 
being inflicted day by day upon an ad- 
mittedly guiltless class, the landlords in 
Ireland. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving for the Select Committee of 
which he had given Notice. 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the working of recent legislation 
in reference to land in Ireland, and its effect 
upon the condition of the country.’’—(The Earl 
of Donoughmore.) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD: My Lords, 
I do not propose to follow my noble 
Friend in all the parts of the speech he 
has just made, and certainly not as to 
the ae of the Act of last year. My 
noble Friend was very much inclined, 
at the beginning of his speech, to get 
upon that ground ; and he even told us 
that there was no evidence whatever 
furnished to Parliament that the Irish 
tenants laboured under any rational 
feeling of insecurity. Into that matter 
I will certainly not now go. That 
question has been decided once and for 
ever by overwhelming evidence and by 
an Act of Parliament. And, my Lords, 
I do not propose to go into the question 
of Irish crime since the passing of the 
Land Act, or the connection of that 
crime with the Act. I do not quite 
know what my noble Friend meant by 
the allusions which he made to that 
subject. My noble Friend appears to 
be of opinion that if there had been no 
Land Act the cry of the orphan and 
widow would not have existed. If he 
thinks that, the state of his mind must 
be really extraordinary. The factis, as 
everyone knows, that the passage of the 
Land Act was the signal for the renewal 
and exasperation of the action of the 
Land League, and of all the disturbing 
elements throughout the country. Why 
that was so is perfectly evident. It was 
simply this—that the passing of the 
Land Act was the signal for a new 
departure on the part of the agitators 
in Ireland. They felt the enormous 
danger to their own system and to their 
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own agitation that was caused by the 
passage of the Act, and they set them- 
selves at once, with renewed ardour and 
virulence, to defeat it. "Whatever in- 
crease of crime there may have been 
since the end of last Session has, I ven- 
ture to say, not been produced by the 
Land Act, except in the sense in which 
I have described the matter, as the last 
and violent effort made by the revo- 
lutionary and anti-landlord propaganda 
in Ireland to defeat the effects of a 
remedial measure. Now I come to a 
point on which my noble Friend has 
scarcely said anything at all—namely, 
the appointment, at the present time, 
of a Committee of this House to in- 
quire into the working of the Land 
Act. I was curious to see whether 
my noble Friend would advert at all 
to the fact that he was asking us 
to inquire into the working of an Act 
which has not been four months in 
operation. It did not occur to him to 
advert to that circumstance until he had 
got to the very last sentence of his 
speech. It isan extraordinary proposal 
that we are asked to sanction. I shall 
be sceptical as to its being supported 
by the Leaders of the Party opposite 
until I see it happen. A more un- 
reasonable proposal, it appears to me, 
was never made to this House, and 
it can only be explained as due to 
panic and passion on the part of those 
who make it. What kind of inquiry are 
we to make into the working of this 
Act which has just begun its operations? 
My noble Friend did not attempt to tell 
us anything at all about this, nor did 
he give us the slightest inkling as to 
the kind of inquiry he intended to insti- 
tute, or as to the kind of evidence which 
was to be adduced. Are the Land 
Commissioners and the Assistant Com- 
missioners to be summoned here to 
answer as to their own conduct and 
operations? I cannot imagine how such 
an inquiry can be conducted without 
bringing them before the Committee. 
Does my noble Friend intend to re-open 
and re-hear the cases which have been 
heard, and which, in fact, are only half 
heard, as they have not yet come before 
the Court of Appeal? My noble Friend, 
I presume, would put the Commissioners 
themselves upon their trial as to the 
decisions they have given. None of 
these points has my noble Friend 
condescended to explain. Nor has he 
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stated whether these Courts, which 
we are told ought, in the interests 
of Ireland, to press forward their busi- 
ness as actively as possible, are to be 
closed while their 5 ae are being 
inquired into by a Committee of this 
House. That is a matter which does 
not seem to have occurred to the mind 
of my noble Friend. The extreme 
inconvenience, the violence, and the un- 
precedented character of such a course 
are such that no Government could 
consent to it unless the most over- 
whelming evidence were given as to its 
dire necessity. The only ground that 
can be given by my noble Friend for 
his Motion is, that the Commissioners 
are violating the Act of Parliament 
which they have to administer. They 
must be doing so in the opinion of those 
who propose to support the Motion for 
this unprecedented inquiry. It must 
be that the Commissioners are violating 
either the letter or the spirit of the Act. 
That is to say, they are not fixing fair 
rents. [ Opposition cheers.| Thatisa very 
fair issue, though I believe it was not 
raised by my noble Friend. But are we 
to assume thatthe mere fact that acertain 
small number of rents have within the 
last four months been reduced in Ireland 
is a reason for us to conclude that the 
Commissioners have been violating their 
duty and the spirit of the Act? That 
appears to be the view of my noble 
Friend and of those who have published 
their opinions. We are told that Par- 
liament never intended that so many 
rents should be reduced in Ireland 
as appear now to have been re- 
duced. But what is the meaning of 
that assertion? Parliament intended 
that fair rents should be fixed in 
Ireland, and that unfair rents should be 
converted into fair rents. Supposing, 
however, it were to turn out—I do not 
say that it will or will not—that unfair 
and excessive rents in Ireland are more 
numerous than any of us suspected, 
would that be any reproach to Parlia- 
ment or to the Commissioners? Would 
that be any proof that Parliament had 
made a mistake in adopting this reme- 
dial measure, or that the Commissioners 
had violated their duty? I will assume 
that such a state of facts would be no 
reproach to them and no reproach to us. 
In my opinion, it is too soon for any of 
us to decide. We may possibly have 
underrated the -extent of rack-renting 
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in Ireland. Two of the causes which 
have led to this are well known to all 
who know Ireland well—namely, the 
wonderful submissiveness hitherto of the 
Irish tenant in occupation, who was ready 
to accept or endure any rent rather than 
leave his holding. On the other hand, 
there was the intense desire of land 
which led the Irish tenant not in occu- 
pation to offer almost any rent. But, 
my Lords, leaving that question and its 
decision for the future, which appears 
to me quite as premature as the Motion 
of my noble Friend, I confidently say 
this—that so far, in my opinion, these 
Land Courts have not seriously affected 
the good estates, and that there is still 
less reason for thinking that the Assistant 
Commissioners have been recklessly and 
indiscriminately cutting down rents in 
Ireland without ke to the circum- 
stances of each particular case. What 
are the proofs that these gentlemen 
have been so acting? First of all, we 
are told that the appointments were 
bad. Well, my Lords, that part of the 
matter has been much more largely 
and hotly dwelt upon than the far 
more important question of the conduct 
and decisions of these gentlemen. It 
is far easier to make personal charges 
against the antecedents and status of 
these Commissioners than fairly to criti- 
cize their decisions, and prove these 
decisions to be harsh or partial. With 
respect to these appointments, the Irish 
Government have, no doubt, had no 
little difficulty. The Irish Government 
had to find a certain number of gentle- 
men for the position of Assistant Com- 
missioners, either legal or lay ; and the 
great burden of that responsibility fell 
upon my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who had to inform 
himself of the qualifications of the can- 
didates, and who asked advice at every 
point and consulted the Law Officers of 
the Crown, especially with regard to 
the legal Sub-Commissioners, who are 
the most important members of these 
bodies, under whose presidency the 
others act. With respect to the other 
Commissioners—the lay Commissioners 
—he consulted the members of the Land 
Commission themselves. The responsi- 
bility for these appointments, of course, 
rests with the Irish Government, and 
especially with my right hon. Friend; 
and that responsibility he fully assumes. 
But in the discharge of that responsi- 
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bility he has made the most ample use 
of the assistance and advice of every 
member of the Land Commission. His 
task was to pick out a small number of 
competent men, well acquainted with 
the value and management of land, and 
with the relations between landlord and 
tenant, out of a mass of candidates 
exceeding 800 in number; and at every 
point, over and over again, he availed 
himself of the advice and the assistance 
of the Land Commission. My right 
hon. Friend believed, and still believes, 
that he did succeed in securing the ser- 
vices of fully competent and upright 
men, thoroughly understanding the mat- 
ter with which they had to deal, and 
fully capable of doing impartial justice 
as between landlord and tenant. My 
Lords, I have heard thatthe appointments 
of the legal Sub-Commissioners have 
iven very general satisfaction ; at least, 
have heard very little complaint on the 
subject. The lay Commissioners, acting 
under their guidance, of course take the 
law from them and render the assistance 
of their practical experience in testing the 
evidence and visiting farms, and so on. 
Most of these lay Commissioners are 
both farmers and owners of land in 
their own persons. Several of them are 
land agents. I think only one of them, 
who was mentioned just now, is a tenant 
farmer and nothing else, and only one 
of them is a landlord and nothing else. 
But all were chosen as men of practical 
experience of the value and management 
of land. With respect to one of these 
lay Commissioners, who, as I said, is 
the only tenant farmer pure and simple, 
and was alluded to by my noble Friend, 
and who happens to be known to me 
because I served some months on the 
Royal Agricultural Commission, I can 
say that he is in an excellent position in 
his own county, holding a long leasehold 
interest in land, and quite capable of 
taking independent views on the subject 
of land ; and I may add that, so far from 
being a Poor Law Guardian, he lost his 
seat as Poor Law Guardian simply 
because he refused to join the Land 
League in that part of the county. But, 
my Lords, the real question in respect 
of these Commissioners is, How have 
they done their work? That is the 
ee we have to consider. My Lords, 
believe—I thoroughly believe, after 
endeavouring to satisfy myself by in- 
quiry, both public and private, by watch- 
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ing constantly, with a care which man 
noble Lords even from Ireland do not 
seem to have exercised, the decisions and 
utterances of the Land Courts from day 
to day since the time when they started 
—that, upon the whole, these Assistant 
Commissioners have done their duty 
laboriously, conscientiously, and impar- 
tially. My Lords, this is the testimony 
which has constantly been afforded by 
the representatives both of landlords and 
tenants who appear before these Commis- 
sioners, and who are better capable of 
judging their conduct than any of us in 
this House. It is to be remembered 
that these Commissioners are constantly 
acting with the sense that their de- 
cisions are liable to be re-heard. They 
know perfectly well that their conduct, 
if it is partial or incapable, is liable to 
be exposed to public opinion in Ireland 
before the Land Commission, and they 
act under that responsibility. But, my 
Lords, we are told that these Commis- 
sioners have made such indiscriminate 
reduction of rents that, apparently, in 
the minds of some gentlemen in Ireland 
it can only be acounted for by that gross 
fiction of an instruction given by the 
Chief Secretary. But what is the mean- 
ing of this indiscriminate reduction of 
rent? The only truth in the statement 
is that some reduction, large or small, 
has been generally made in the trifling 
number of cases—some 1,400 in all— 
which have been brought before the Sub- 
Commissioners. Well, but that state 
of things appears to me tw be easily 
accounted for by the natural supposition 
that, for the most part, cases in which ex- 
cessive rents were paid were those that 
first came before the Land Court. My 
Lords, we have often heard lately of an 
“average reduction of rent,” and we 
have heard of it again to-night; we have 
been told that the Commissioners have 
made up their minds to make an “ aver- 
age reduction” of rent. But what is 
the meaning of this average reduction ? 
What light does that throw upon the 
matter? The fact is the reductions have 
been most various—varying from no- 
thing at all up to something like 100 
per cent in some cases. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Are there any cases of 100 per cent ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD: No, not 
that; but I have noticed a consider- 
able number of cases in which the 
amount was 70 or 80 or 90 per cent. 
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These extreme cases, I find, are pre- 
cisely those about which there is the least 
question. The reductions appear to have 
been expected, and the cases seem to 
have been exceptional cases of exorbi- 
tant rents, in which the Land Courts 
have done their duty. These extreme 
cases considerably raise the average of the 
whole. There is a very large number 
of cases in which there has been a very 
moderate reduction. I have carefully 
gone through all these judicial decisions, 
and I am sorry that the Return is not 
in your Lordships’ hands before to-day. 
There has been a large number in 
which small reductions have been made; 
a considerable number in which there 
was no reduction; and there have been 
a few cases in which the rent has been 
raised, since the case, of which we have 
heard so much, of Sir Oriel Foster. It ap- 
pears to me that the number of cases in 
which rent has not been reduced is quite 
as large as we had any reason to expect. 
Those who know the Irish tenant 
know that he is not likely to go into 
Court if there is any risk of having his 
rent raised. I will illustrate what I 
mean by the decisions of the North- 
Eastern Sub-Commissioners, where I 
find the reductions average 23 per cent. 
How much information does that give 
you? When you come to go into particu- 
lars, these are the facts—rents have been 
reduced from 27 per cent to 40 per cent 
in many cases, while, of course, in many 
others they have only been reduced 
5 per cent, or even less. This shows 
that the Sub-Commissioners are not ad- 
hering to an absurd rule, as has been 
suggested ; but have considered all the 
facts and circumstances of every par- 
ticular case. I find that in Queen’s 
County, in a number of cases, rents have 
been reduced by an average of 30 per 
cent; but in some of these there has been 
no reduction at all, and in some others 
there has been a reduction of as 
much as 64 per cent. This shows that 
here, also, the Sub-Commissioners con- 
sidered carefully all the varying cir- 
cumstances of each particular case. 
We are told, also, that the Sub-Com- 
missioners had cut down rents to 
Griffith’s valuation, or something near it. 
[Opposition cheers.] That is an ab- 
solute misconception. It is not the fact. 
When we look at the Returns in Ulster 
we find, no doubt, that that is the case. 
I believe that it is just and right 
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that that should be so, and everyone 
knows that the case of Ulster is different 
from that of the rest of Ireland. The 
valuation of that Province is more recent 
and much higher than that of any other, 
and the value of the tenant’s interest is 
greater there than elsewhere. There, 
it is true, judicial rents are, upon the 
whole, as closely as possible down to 
Griffith’s valuation, a reduction with 
which the Ulster tenants are not satis- 
fied. In the other Provinces judicial 
rents are considerably above the va‘ua- 
tion. In 258 cases in which the rent 
has been fixed in Leinster the valuation 
amounted to £6,600, while the judicial 
rent was £7,500. Again, in Munster, 
800 cases were heard to the end of 
January. The valuation was £7,500, 
and the judicial rent was fixed at 
£9,200 ; so that the statement that 
there is a general reduction to Grif- 
fith’s valuation is totally inaccurate. I 
was much struck with a report I saw 
lately in Zhe Northern Whig. Fifteen 
cases were decided at one sitting the 
other day by the Sub-Commissioners 
at Ballymena. It is well known that 
rents in that part of Ireland are, as a 
rule, very little indeed above Griffith’s 
valuation ; but what were the rents in 
these cases? They amounted to an 
average of 77 per cent, and there was 
one case of even 92 per cent, above that 
valuation. My Lords, there are several 
tests by which we may fairly try the action 
of the Sub-Commissioners. One of these 
is the settlement of rents between the 
landlord and the tenant out of Court. 
It appears to me it is vain to say 
these settlements, which have gone on 
largely, and, I am happy to say, are 
increasing, have been resorted to under 
duress, as has been said, and because 
the landlord could not afford to fight 
his own case before the Court. Anyone 
who will observe the circumstances will 
find ample evidence of voluntary settle- 
ments, brought about by the good sense 
and good feeling of both parties; and 
there is this remarkable fact—that in 
many cases the settlement has resulted in 
exceptionally large reductions of rent. 
Many of the largest reductions have 
taken place in this way. For instance, 
I take the Return of judicial rents for 
the county of Cavan. On one page I 
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find the rents of half-a-dozen holdings 
moderately reduced by the Sub-Com- 
mission from a total of £120 to £103. 
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I look to the next page, and I find a 
like number of ‘‘rents fixed by con- 
sent,”” where the reduction is from a 
total of £64 to £25, or more than 
50 per cent. I must give your Lord- 
ships one other case which occurred in 
Wexford. It was settled by consent, and 
these are the extraordinary figures. The 
rent was £80, the Poor Law valuation 
was £19, and the judicial rent, which 
was fixed by the parties and sanctioned 
by the Court, was £22 10s. It is vain, 
therefore, to say that the cases settled 
out of Court are not matters of great 
significance. The second and stronger 
test of the action of the Sub-Com- 
missioners is the landlords’ valuation. 
This is of the greatest possible interest 
and importance. The landlords’ valua- 
tors aaa agents, and the landlords them- 
selves, have constantly admitted, in the 
cases which have come before the Courts, 
that the rents were too high, very often 
that they were much too high. When 
you add to that the fact that the valua- 
tions made on the part of the landlords 
generally included everything upon the 
holding, including the tenant’s improve- 
ments, it is most remarkable, in a 
great number of cases, how nearly the 
valuation made on the part of the land- 
lord approximates to the judicial rent. I 
have been told within the last few days 
that the valuations of landlords and ten- 
ants approach one another much more 
closely since the Courts have come into 
full operation. A third test of the Sub- 
Commissioners is the action of the 
County Courts. Your Lordships are 
aware that the County Courts exercise 
a concurrent jurisdiction with the new 
Courts created by the Act of last Ses- 
sion. The result of the cases brought 
before those Courts is worthy of remark. 
I have watched them carefully, and 
there seems no distinction to be drawn 
between the reductions there made and 
those of the Sub-Commissions. Quite 
lately, in two counties—Mayo and Wex- 
ford—a number of rents have been re- 
duced by the County Courts, and the 
reductions have averaged 30 per cent. 
Another decision is worthy the attention of 
the House. The Judge was the Recorder 
of Cork, who could not be suspected of 
dealing unfairly towards the landlord. 
The estate belonged to a Member of your 
ae gg tf House, and for some time 
past a high rent had been paid by the 
tenant. In that case a very large reduc- 
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tion of rent took place—from £79 to 
£56, the judicial rent fixed by the 
Recorder. All this, I contend, shows 
conclusively that there is no cause for 
panic or alarm. My Lords, there 
are a few matters connected with 
the action of the Sub-Commissioners 
which have given rise to a great deal of 
reproach and suspicion; and I should 
like to deal with them for a moment. 
One of these matters is what is called 
the valuation of holdings carried out by 
the Sub-Commissioners, who go out and 
visit the farms. We have heard these 
visits spoken of as ‘‘ bird’s-eye valua- 
tion,” and so on, and a great deal of 
reproach and ridicule has been poured 
upon them. But these visits to 
the farms, under a rule of the Irish 
Land Commission, do not necessarily 
imply any regular valuation of the 
farm. The directions which the Sub- 
Commissioners have received from the 
Land Commission are that they shall 
visit the farms and satisfy themselves 
by their own inspection, where there 
is a doubt in the matter. That is a 
very different matter from a valuation 
made by some gentleman who has 
never heard of the farm before he 
visits it. These Sub-Commissioners have 
been listening beforehand to the evi- 
dence of the parties and the valuer on 
both sides. They have their attention 
pointed to every circumstance of the 
holding, and, where there is a doubt, 
they go out on the land in order to see 
it for themselves. This is the reason- 
able and natural explanation given by 
the Assistant Commissioners themselves. 
Here is what Mr. Wylie, a legal Assist- 
ant Commissioner, says— 

‘* We visit the land in compliance with a rule 
laid down for our guidance; and, further, our 
object in visiting the land is not to form our 
own opinion as to its value, but to enable us 
better to estimate and weigh the evidence of 
the different witnesses, whose opinions vary as 
to the value, and as to other matters of fact 
material to the case.” 


And I shall venture to give your Lord- 
ships a specimen of how this work is 
done by the Assistant Commissioners. 
Here is a case in Newtownards, on the 
estate of Colonel Forde. Mr. Greer, the 
legal Commissioner, says— 

“ The tenant had given us details of improve- 
ments in draining and otherwise. One Commis- 
sioner had visited the farm; but the evidence 


was so conflicting that the three Commissioners 
thought it their duty to visit it. We therefore 
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drove 26 miles and inspected it this morning, 
and we have failed to discover any existing 
drains or improvements which add to the letting 
value of the holding. The present rent is, in 
our opinion, a fair rent.’’ 

That was the way in which this case 
was decided, and I have no doubt on 
that large estate it would put an end to 
applications on the part of the tenants. 
The existing rent was fixed as the judicial 
rent. Such a case shows very clearly 
the great advantage of these inspections 
of farms which stand on quite a different 
footing from ordinary valuation. Then 
we are told that the Sub-Commissioners 
have recklessly reduced old rents which 
have been paid for many years; and 
that, I believe, is one of the things 
which has created the greatest amount 
of prejudice and reproach against them. 
I need not remind your Lordships that 
no limitation based upon the duration of 
rent is to be found in the Land Act. 
But, my Lords, no doubt the fact of a 
rent having long existed unchanged is 
a matter of great weight, and so the 
Courts have treated it. I find, over and 
over again, that these Courts have stated 
in the strongest terms that the fact of the 
rent having remained for a long time un- 
changed is, in their minds, a very im- 
portant consideration, and they throw 
the onus of proof in such a case upon 
the tenant ; yet, in a considerable num- 
ber of cases, they have been driven to 
the conclusion that such a rent may be 
and is an excessive rent; and in many 
such cases this view has been admitted 
and supported by the landlords them- 
selves. I should like to give your Lord- 
ships a few examples of the action of 
the Sub-Commissions in this matter of 
old rents long paid without change. 
Mr. Commissioner Roche says— 

“It is admitted that the rent has not been 
raised within living memory. On the other 
hand, the tenant has made very substantial im- 
provements. He has vastly improved a farm 
naturally poor and sterile. The very intelligent 
agent of the landlord frankly admits this. We 
were greatly impressed with his evidence. We 
have tested it in various ways, including a per- 
sonal examination of the holding. We con- 
sider him a trustworthy witness, and we fix the 
fair rent very slightly below his estimate.” 
Here, again, isa decision by Mr. Com- 
missioner Kane— 

‘*No doubt the rent being paid regularly and 
without demur for a long period constitutes a 
primd facie case that the rent is a fair rent; 
but we do not consider’ that it can be treated as 
conclusive evidence. We know there has been 
& great competition, which has existed for a 
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long time in this country, which caused people 
not only to submit to increases of rent, but to 
continue paying a rent which might be con- 
sidered a high rent.” 


And again, Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald, legal 
Commissioner, says— 

‘‘The fact of an existing rent being an old 
rent is a consideration to which we attach great 
weight. But yet, after examining the holdings, 
we have come to the conclusion that the exist- 
ing rents are excessive.” 


Now, in this particular case, the con- 
duct of the landlord confirmed the deci- 
sion, because he had had a valuation 
made by a well-known and experienced 
valuator, who was sitting in Court; but 
yet he declined to produce him. I refer 
to these cases to show that the Sub- 
Commissions have not acted in the reck- 
less and indiscriminate way supposed. 
In these cases they gave full weight to 
the circumstances of the case, and en- 
deavoured to do their duty; and only 
arrived at a conclusion after the fullest 
and fairest inquiry. I cannot help wish- 
ing that noble Lords would give their at- 
tention rather more to the conduct and 
decisions of the Commissioners instead 
of fixing their minds upon two or three 
phrases used by two or three of these 
gentlemen some months ago, and over 
and over again denied. I saw to-day in 
the newspapers a report of a case in a 
Northern Commission, of which Profes- 
sor Baldwin is a member, where an 
eminent valuator, employed on the part 
of the landlords, said he had understood 
from the first and was satisfied with the 
doctrines laid down by Professor Bald- 
win. Surely, my Lords, under these 
circumstances, there is no justification 
for the proposal of my noble Friend, 
the effect of which must be to inter- 
rupt the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners, to close their Courts, and bring 
them over here to be overhauled by a 
Committee of this House. It appears 
to me that noble Lords who are attack- 
ing these Courts are blind to the real 
nature of the case. They are fixing 
their minds upon the percentage of these 
reductions of rent. But Irish landlords 
have something more and something else 
to think of. They are mistaking their 
enemy. Their enemy, they think, is the 
Land Act of 1881. Their real enemy is 
the Land League, which they seem to 
forget. This is not a time for Irish 
landlords and those who support them 
in this country to throw all their energies 
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into the work of casting contempt and 
disparagement on the Land Act of 1881, 
an Act which, in my conviction, is the 
best safeguard of the essential rights 
of property in Ireland in the state of 
tremendous peril to which landed pro- 
perty in that country is exposed. 

y Lords, no one believes that more 
firmly than the Leaders of the Land 
League themselves. I remember an 
expression used by a Land League 
orator—I believe at the National Con- 
vention in Dublin. When denouncing 
the Land Act and exhorting the tenants 
to have nothing to do with it, he said— 
‘‘ Fixity of tenure is fixity of landlord- 
ism.” That means that in the present 
unexampled danger to landed property 
in Ireland, a strong, stringent, nay, even 
a violent and radical reform of the Land 
Laws is the only safety for that property. 
And another orator said that revolution 
—meaning, of course, the revolution at 
which he aimed, the abolition of landed 
property—is not to be made with rose- 
water. I say the remedies against re- 
volution are not to be made with rose- 
water. If noble Lords think the Land 
Act of Last Session, administered, as I 
believe it is, conscientiously, and in 
accordance with its original intention, is 
violent, it is violent only in the sense of 
a violent cure for a still more violent 
disorder. But, however that may be, 
Her Majesty’s Government have a duty 
to perform, and that is firmly to oppose 
the Motion for this premature, hasty, 

assionate, and unprecedented inquiry. 

hether we athe or not, it is our duty 
to resist it, and I certainly shall resist 
the proposal made by my noble Friend. 
' Tae Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he hoped his noble Friend would 
persevere with his Motion, as he had 
stated many facts which proved how 
necessary it was to consider the working 
of the Land Act. The Lord Privy Seal 
had asked whether they meant to infer 
that the Courts had violated justice 
in fixing what was called fair rents? 
They decidedly did mean to infer that 
to be the case. In the case of ordinary 
Acts of Parliament it might be neces- 
sary to wait longer before an inquiry 
was made; but this was an excep- 
tional Act ; there never was such an Act 
before; and it had been administered 
in a different manner from what had 
been promised; and, therefore, they 
maintained that it was necessary to have 
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an inquiry into the acts of the Sub-Com- 
missioners, and also into the way in 
which many of them had been appointed. 
He mairtained that they were most 
biasse dappointments; and he was sur- 
prised that noble Lords opposite should 
make any difficulty about granting the 
fullest and fairest inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of an Act passed by them 
with such fair promises, and into the 
nomination of its administrators, over 
which they had had the most entire and 
unfettered control. Surely there must 
be something which the Government 
wished to hide, or else they would not 
object to this inquiry. If the pamphlet 
which he had the honour to bring under 
the notice of their Lordships was to 
be taken as a sample of the way the 
Act was being administered, that alone 
would be sufficient to entitle them to 
have a Select Committee. Mr. Fot- 
trell, the Solicitor to the Land Com- 
mission, had now stated not only that 
he was responsible for the pamphlet, 
but that he wrote it himself; and he 
seemed to say that the only blunder he 
made was in allowing the name of the 
**Queen’s Stationery Office” to be 
printed on it. He did not appear to 
think there was anything wrong in a 
person in his position writing a seditious 
pamphlet. It had been reported in Ire- 
land that another official in high posi- 
tion, and having enormous power over 
the landlords’ property, revised and 
corrected the pamphlet before it was 
sent to the Press. He wished to ask 
this direct question, Whether that was 
the case, and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would give the 
gentleman’s name? 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD dissented. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, his noble Friend opposite shook his 
head ; but the report that this was the 
ease prevailed largely in Ireland. He 
had listened with great attention to the 
arguments of his noble Friend (Lord 
Carlingford), who, as far as he could 
gather, seemed to say that rents in Ire- 
land had not been reduced much up to 
the present time, and would not be re- 
duced to anything like the same extent 
in the future. His noble Friend stated 
that rents on the large estates had 
not been reduced. What his noble 
Friend beside him (the Earl of Donough- 
more) mentioned with regard to his 
estate would show that that was not 
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the case. He could himself bring for- 
ward many instances in which rents 
had been reduced on large estates. 
His noble Friend (Lord Carlingford) 
stated that the 1,300 cases tried were no 
sample of the rest, and that the highest 
rack-rent cases would come into Court 
first. But the Oourts were open to the 
whole of Ireland, and the tenants of all 
Treland were invited to come in. Besides, 
the Land League had selected a large 
number of cases of low-rented tenants, 
in the hope, too soon to be realized, 
that they would have their rents re- 
duced, and that that would form a prece- 
dent for the general reduction of all 
rents in Ireland. Did his noble Friend 
wish to lead their Lordships to believe 
that rents in the greater part of Ireland 
would not be reduced in the future to 
a large extent? because his arguments 
meant that or they meant nothing at all. 
He was satisfied that their Lordships 
would not be deluded by any such state- 
ments. His noble Friend had said that 
the landlords’ valuators had reduced the 
rents in some cases. No doubt that 
was true; but it was most difficult for 
the valuators to value at all. They 
had to be brought from a distance, and 
he had been told by some of them that 
there was no use in putting on a fair 
value, because, if they did so, the Sub- 
Commissioners would not listen to them 
at all, but would decide the case on the 
tenant’s valuation, saying the land- 
lord’s valuator’s valuation was ridi- 
culous. Again, it must be remembered 
that the valuators had to value for 
15 years in the most depressed times 
they had ever seen, not caused by the 
severity of the seasons, but by the 
diabolical agitation going on in Ireland. 
His noble Friend said that the rents had 
not been reduced to Griffith’s valuation. 
In Ulster they had been reduced below 
it; on the average, however, they might 
be alittle aboveit. But they repudiated 
Griffith’s valuation altogether ; it did not 
represent the fair letting value of the land 
at all. It was made over 30 years ago, and 
if they went upon that valuation, 33 per 
cent ought to be added to it. The noble 
Earl opposite had said the other day 
that it was necessary to take into account 
the fact that large reductions of rent 
had been made in England; but those 
reductions had been made only for a 
time, and the value of land would im- 
prove, and the rents be again increased, 
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when better timés came; whereas in 
Irelatid the judicial rents were fixed for 
15 years, and would, in all probability, 
never be raised again. It was argued 
by the Lord Privy Seal that, as many 
landlords had made agreements out of 
Court giving large reductions, that 
was a proof the decisions of the Courts 
were fair. He considered it proved 
exactly the reverse. Why had the 
landlords agreed to these large reduc- 
tions? Because of their intense fear of 
the unfairness of the Courts; that, and 
that alone, has made them agree to re- 
ductions not by any means justified by 
the value of the holdings. A curious 
case had come to his knowledge—a case 
in which theirold friend Professor Baldwin 
re-appeared. Itwasreported in The Down 
Recorder of the 24th instant. A Mrs. Allen 
had a case before the Court, and her 
counsel had made out a very strong case 
for her. The House might judge his 
astonishment at finding, when the case 
came on for decision, that a settlement 
had been arrived at out of Court and 
behind his back; and that the two 
Sub-Commissioners, of whom Professor 
Baldwin was one, had been present 
on the land with the tenant’s solicitor 
when the agreement was signed. The 
presence of the Professor had appa- 
rently been enough to terrify the lady 
out of her senses, and she had signed 
an agreement conceding a large reduc- 
tion. Her counsel, to use his own 
words, “‘ thought the whole proceeding 
so monstrous that he retired from the 
case.” That was the way in which land- 
lords were terrorized into settlements 
out of Court. He himself had made 
such agreements, though his estates had 
always been looked upon as rather low- 
rented than otherwise ; but he had done 
so to avoid the enormous expense, to say 
nothing of the ill-will, that would have 
been incurred by litigation. He put the 
expense of a mdilbvats case in the Court at 
about £10, and it might easily cost £20 or 
£30 ; it was clear, therefore, that a land- 
lord who had received no rent for many 
months would be most unwilling to con- 
test 50 or 100 such cases. Again, it was 
expensive for the landlords to have to 
produce the evidence of valuators. Many 
of the cases went by default, and the 
Sub-Commissioners had declared that if 
the landlord did not bring forward pro- 
per proof of the value of his property 
they would take the valuation of the 
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tenant; besides, the expense was enor- 
mously increased by the fact that the 
claims of the tenant were never stated 
before the case came into Court, so 
that the landlord did not know what the 
tenant’s claims were, and, of course, did 
not know what evidence to produce. As 
for the County Court Judges, it was 
certainly not the case that their de- 
cisions were always similar to those of 
the Sub-Commissioners. The Lord Privy 
Seal read some remarks of Mr. Wylie’s, 
a Sub-Commissioner, just now ; it was a 
pity he did not read what went before 
in the same newspaper report. If he 
had done so, he would have shown their 
Lordships what an unbiassed County 
Court Judge like Dr. Darley had said 
on the subject of the proceedings of 
these Courts of the Sub-Commissioners. 
He said that he could not follow their 
course of procedure, and could not expect 
a hasty visit to a farm to result in a true 
idea of its letting value. He believed 
this same Mr. Wylie had stated that the 
valuators were to go to the land, not to 
value it, but to see whether the witnesses 
had spoken the truth, so that the Sub- 
Commissioners made themselves into 
Judge, jury, witnesses, and all. In so 
doing he said he was acting under an 
imperative rule; and if that was so he 
(the Marquess of Waterford) would 
like to know who laid down the 
rule? He understood from what had 
been said by noble Lords opposite 
that no such directions whatever had 
been given. Then who laid down this 
imperative rule? He heard with 
astonishment that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners took no oaths, and he could not 
understand why oaths should be dis- 
pensed with in the case of men exercising 
such important functions. A County 
Court Judge took a most stringent oath, 
and he should like to know why the 
Sub-Commissioners did not? As an in- 
stance of how the oath was looked 
upon with regard to the evidence given 
before these Courts, he had been told 
of a valuator who fixed the rent of 
a farm at 17s. 6d. per acre, but who 
changed his views on being told that he 
would be sworn, remarking that that 
altered the case, and he would put the 
rent at £1. Part of the duty of the 
Committee, if it were granted by their 
Lordships’ House, would be to inquire 
into the state of Ireland and the effect 
of the Land Act on the condition of the 
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country. He had never said that the 
Act had produced crime; but they were 
told it, would do away with crime; and 
the result had not been satisfactory. He 
did not think it had produced the 
slightest improvement in the state of 
Ireland ; and he did not see how it was 
to be expected that it should, when they 
remembered that the dying embers of 
the Home Rule agitation had been 
kindled into a blaze by the words of the 
Prime Minister the other night. The 
Home Rule agitation was superseded by 
the Land League, because that went a 
great deal further, and for an entire sepa- 
ration of Ireland from England. What 
was to be hoped for the unfortunate 
country, when on one side there was Mr. 
Parnell keeping up the Land League 
agitation, and, on the other hand, there 
was the Prime Minister toying with the 
spectre of Home Rule? The strongest 
case had been made out for inquiry, and 
he hoped their Lordships would grant 
it. The landlords demanded full, fair, 
and impartial inquiry. They had lost 
much already, and they did not wish to 
lose more. They had lost the pride 
and pleasure they used to feel in their 
happy homes, and the estates and ten- 
antry handed down to them by their 
ancestors. All this had passed away 
from them for ever. They had no hope, 
no belief in the future of their country. 
The day might not be far distant when 
they might be swept away from the land 
of their birth, and their homes left ruined 
and desolate. But as long as they did 
exist they would make their demand, 
their cry heard for justice, and that this 
Act should beadministered in accordance 
with the promises of the Government, 
and in accordance with the intentions of 
Parliament. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, the Motion of my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Donoughmore) ap- 
pears to involve two distinct proposi- 
tions—first, the proposition that the facts 
which have come to our knowledge, and 
which he has laid before the House, 
require investigation ; and, secondly, the 
perorciin that a Committee of the 

ouse of Lords isa body to which such 
an investigation may properly be con- 
fided. I look upon these two proposi- 
tions with widely different feelings, and 
I wish to say a few words in regard to 
each of them. 

As to the first, I cannot conceive that 
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there should be much difference of 
opinion ; the two noble Lords who have 
addressed you from the opposite side of 
the House have upon this point, I think, 
fully made out their case. And I do 
entreat Her Majesty’s Ministers not to 
suppose that we view the administration 
of the Act of 1881 with distrust, merely, 
as the Lord Privy Seal put it, because 
there have in consequence of it been 
large reductions of rent. We all knew 
that there were cases of rack-renting in 
Ireland, and we all expected to see rents 
largely reduced in some cases. The 
matter, however, goes a great deal 
further than that. We have, in the first 
place, to consider the character and con- 
stitution of the Courts which are carrying 
out this work. Ido not mean to inquire 
too minutely into the personal history 
and conduct of these Sub-Commissioners, 

although the theme is tempting enough. 

We have heard enough of Professor 
Baldwin and his remarkable utterances : 

my own feeling for the Professor is 
one of sympathy rather than anything 
else. Ill-luck has dogged his footsteps 
from the first. At the very outset of his 
philanthropic errand he had the misfor- 
tune—somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Clones—to fall into a bog-hole. After 
his extrication he was obliged to borrow 

a suit of clothes from the tenant on 

whose land the accident happened ; and 


‘ from the time that he assumed this dis- 


guise he has never been quite recog- 
nizable by his friends. 

The indiscreet utterances of individual 
Sub-Commissioners are, after all, com- 
paratively immaterial. The question 
which we have a right to ask is 
this. Is the Court the sort of Court we 
were led to expect when the Land Act 
was hurried through this House? Is it 
the sort of Court which, upon principle, 
ought to be intrusted with the immense 
responsibility of revising the rental of 
Ireland ? 

I may very likely be met by the re- 
joinder that the Sub-Commissioners are 
only a Court of First Instance, and that 
the ultimate responsibility rests, not 
with them, but with the Chief Commis- 
sioners in Dublin. This is, no doubt, per- 
fectly true in theory; but the practice is 
different. Consider the position. You 
have 70,000 originating notices to be 
dealt with by 12 Sub-Commissions. I 
have never heard it anticipated that these 
will get through the work except upon 
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the assumption that 19-20ths of the 
cases will be settled out of Court upon 
the basis of the decisions of the Sub- 
Commissioners. If they are to be settled 
out of Court, what becomes of your 
appeals? The appeal is a reality so far 
as it is open to decisions involving points 
of law, or affected by any exceptional 
circumstances ; but for the ordinary run 
of cases it is physically impossible that 
the Appeal Court should really be open 
to all. And I believe that it is not only 
physically impossible for the Chief Com- 
missioners to revise these decisions, it is 
politically impossible also. Consider the 
effect of anything like a general reversal 
of these decisions in the landlord’s favour. 
Do you seriously believe that a whole 
country side is to have its rents lowered 
amid the applause of the delighted 
Ly ore and that five years later you 
will be able to take back from the re- 
cipients the boon you have presented to 
them. This conclusion was one which had 
forced itself upon my mind at an early 
stage of the proceedings, but I was very 
much strengthened in it by the perusal of 
the remarkable judgment recently de- 
livered by Mr. Justice O’Hagan in an 
appeal case. I will not detain the House 
by quotations from that judgment; but 
I will say that it is difficult to read it 
without the impression that the learned 
Justice intended to give a very broad 
hint to the suitors not to come to him 
merely for a re-hearing of their cases. 
It is, therefore, these Sub-Commis- 
sioners who are re-casting the rental of 
Ireland ; and, that being so, we have a 
righttoask whether they are competent for 
the duty thathas been committed to them. 
Consider the nature of that duty; 
consider its extent: it is co-extensive 
with the area of the country; consider 
its importance: it affects pecuniary in- 
terests valued by the million, and it in- 
volves the very existence of the class 
which has hitherto depended upon in- 
come derived from the ownership of land; 
can we, as loyal subjects of the Crown, 
view without some anxiety the progress 
of a measure which is tending towards 
the extirpation of the only class which has 
till now throughout continued loyal to 
the British connection ? Consider, again, 
the enormous difficulty of this process of 
valuation. If you tell me that such and 
such a farm is worth 20s. an acre because 
10 individuals are ready to give that 
sum, and no one will give much more, 
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you have proved your case; but if you 
start by excluding the market value of 
a commodity and then attempt to deter- 
mine its price, you at once embark upon 
a sea of difficulties without a compass 
to guide you or a beacon to direct your 
course. You fall back upon the merest 
guess work. You depend entirely upon 
the opinion of the individual whom you 
call in, upon his experience, upon the 
amount of confidence with which he 
inspires those for whom he has to de- 
cide. Mr. Commissioner Litton says 
with truth that— 

‘*The estimate of a fair rent is, within 

certain limits, as uncertain as the character of 
the man to whose judgment the question is 
submitted.” 
And, if this be so, is it not fair to re- 
quire that in this case those individuals 
to whom you intrust these plenary 
powers should be tried men, men pos- 
sessing the general confidence of the 
public—experts? Should not the remu- 
neration be such as to attract men of 
this kind? Is it not, above all, necessary 
that their tenure of office and their pro- 
fessional status should be such as to raise 
them beyond the suspicion of partizan- 
ship, or dependence on the favour of 
political patrons? 

Such is the kind of Court to whom 
the duty of revising rents ought to have 
been committed ; and such is the kind 
of Court which we were beyond question 

romised—if not, why did Parliament 
insist that the names of the Commis- 
sioners were to be printed in the Bill? 
They were printed in the Bill, and we 
believed that, in determining fair rents, 
the new Court would have the advantaye 
of Mr. O’Hagan’s knowledge of law, Mr. 
Litton’s sound judgment, and Mr. Ver- 
non’s wide experience of all matters 
connected with land. Something was, 
indeed, said about assistants; but did 
anyone anticipate the creation of this 
judicial octopus, with arms and legs 
covering every Province of Ireland, 
which we have had called into existence ? 
What is the tenure and what the remu- 
neration of these gentlemen? Their 
tenure—that, at any rate, of 24 of them 
—is yearly ; less secure than that of the 
tenants upon whose claims they are to 
adjudicate. Their remuneration is less 
than that of many clerks in the Public 
Offices. What man of any standing in 
his profession would interrupt his career 
and undertake arduous work for such a 
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salary as was received by these gentle. 
men, and such prospects as theirs? 
And what has been the consequence ? 
You have obtained very much what 
you had a right to expect, considerin 


the inducements offered. I wish tos of 


with all respect of the members of these 
Sub-Commissions. Among them are 
several lawyers of fair position, and 
several laymen with a sound knowledge 
of agriculture. By the way, I think the 
noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal is in 
error when he says that the legal mem- 
ber usually ‘ guides” the Court in its 
decision. I read the other day a report 
of a decision given by Mr. Reeves, at 
Limerick, in which he stated that, in his 
opinion, the tenant had no claim, but 
that his Colleagues thought differently, 
and, accordingly, the tenant’s rent was 
reduced. Be this, however, as it may, it is 
said, and, I think, with good reason, that 
these Sub-Commissioners are not, as a 
general rule, persons commanding pub- 
lic confidence. I wish the Lord Privy 
Seal had endeavoured to dispose of the 
charge, which has been again and again 
repeated, to the effect that several of 
them were open to a strong suspicion of 
political partizanship. There is another 
matter as to which I should like informa- 
tion. I hear it said that these Sub-Com- 
missioners are not to be allowed to travel 
the same Circuit twice—I presume for 
fear of their decisions being called in 
question. That is a sorry compliment 
to pay the Sub-Commissioners. The 
effect of the arrangement will be this— 
that just as they are begianing to ac- 
quire a little acquaintance with a par- 
ticular part of the country, its system of 
agriculture, and the character and credi- 
bility of the people, they will be spirited 
away to a different district, in which 
their former experience will count for 
absolutely nothing. I should like to 
know, again, what guarantee we have 
that these gentlemen know anything 
about the science of land valuation? We 
are assured that they were examined by 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. I have a great respect for the 
Chief Secretary, and I am sorry for 
the rough experience through which he 
has lately passed. I am still more sorry 
for him when I am told that, at a time 
when his hands must have been full of 
work, he was required to conduct a sort 
of Civil Service Examination, in order 
to select from the numerous candidates 
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who offered themselves the persons best 

ualified for these Sub-Commissioner- 

ips. At the time almost every man 
in Ireland who could spell, and a good 
many who could not, were enstieea 
for these appointments; and I suppose 
Mr. Forster had to select from amongst 
these, or, at any rate, from the 700 or 
800 who have been referred to to-night, 
the elect who are now at work upon 
our estates. 

Having said something of the con- 
struction of the machine, I want to know 
from Her Majesty’s Government how it 
is going to get through its work. If 
there is a failure in this respect, it will 
not be due to want of industry on the 
part of the Sub-Commissioners. What- 
ever their imperfections, these gentle- 
men are no idlers. They work early and 
late—too early and too late, unless 
public opinion is misinformed; and, 
with all this haste, what impression 
have they made upon the great mass of 
work which remains to be disposed of 
somehow or other? There are 70,000 
originating notices already. When the 
pressure of the Land League is dimi- 
nished, as we must all hope that it will be 
diminished, the number will be enor- 
mously increased, for, in many parts of 
Ireland, the tenants are keeping out of 
Court in consequence of the action of the 
League. For all we know, we may have 
140,000 notices instead of 70,000. What 
will you do then? Will you appoint 
more Sub-Commissioners? Will you go 
out into the highways and by-ways, and 
press into the service everyone who 
has been chairman of an election com- 
mittee, or who is a member of a ‘‘ chemi- 
cal society ?’? And, in the meantime, 
what will the position be? Are we 
going to prolong indefinitely the sus- 
pense of the tenants, with all its exciting 
hopes, and the suspense of the landlords, 
with all its fears and forebodings? Is 
that your settlement of the Irish diffi- 
culty? It is not a settlement, but an 
unsettlement. Will the tenants settle 
down peaceably to their avocations; 
will they commence that course of in- 
dustry and thrift, which their insecurity 
is supposed to have checked, while they 
are in ignorance of their future? Will 
they pay their rents until they have been 
told what those rents are to be? One of 
the Sub -Commissioners has given us 
some important information on this 
point, Here is an extract from a judg- 
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ment delivered by Mr. Sub-Commis- 
sioner MacCarthy, at Ballina— 

“ Every day’s delay in disposing of a case is 
an injury to all concerned. It is an injury to 
the tenants, because it keeps them hanging 
about the Court-house, and defers their obtain- 
ing the benefits which the Legislature had in- 
tended to confer on them, and which we, for ° 
our part, desire, in all suitable cases, promptly 
and unstintingly to give them. It is an inj 
to the landlord, because, when once an origi- 
nating notice has been served, the recovery of 
rent becomes practically impossible until a fair 
rent has been fixed and a statutory term 
created.” 


A pretty plain intimation to the land- 
lords that they cannot expect to receive, 
and to the tenants that they are not 
expected to pay rent, until the Courts 
have disposed of the cases before them. 
I wish the Lord Privy Seal had shown 
a little more appreciation of the gravity 
of this block in the business of the Land 
Court. 

I pass from this point, which has 
reference to the quantity of the work 
before the Court, to the quality of that 
work, so far as we are able to judge of 
it. I am well aware that as to this great 
caution is necessary in forming one’s 
opinion. It is not easy to judge of the 
merits of a particular case without know- 
ledge, acquired on the spot, of the whole 
of the circumstances under which it 
was decided. Some general conclusions, 
however, we are perfectly able to form. 
To begin with, we have the fact that 
many of these valuations have been made 
in a very hurried manner, and under 
conditions which rendered impossible an 
accurate estimate of the capabilities of 
the soil. Sir Richard Griffith lays it 
down as an axiom that mountain pasture 
can only be valued in the spring or early 
summer, when the grass is growing and 
the valuer can judge of the number of 
head of cattle which the land will carry. 
The Sub-Commissioners have been valu- 
ing such pasture at a season when the 
grass is not to be seen, and when, there- 
fore, no opinion can be formed of its 
quality. 

Again, we have, I think, reason for 
complaint, because the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, in their decisions, leave us 
absolutely in the dark as to the principles 
upon which their awards are based. 
The Chief Commissioners in Dublin, no 
doubt, lay down such principles ; but we 
want to know how the Courts below 
apply them. Can we detect those prin- 
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ciples from their awards ? We are urged 
to settle with our tenants out of Court ; 
but how ean we do so in ignorance of the 
basis upon which those awards are 
founded ? 

Then there is the question of reduction. 
We find ourselves face to face, not with 
the reduction of a few exceptionally high 
rents, but with a universal reduction ; 
and this in spite of the fact that all those 
who had the best opportunities of judging 
told us that the bulk of the rents in Ire- 
land were low. We were told so again 
and again by Ministers, whose speeches 
have been quoted to-night. I know very 
well that those speeches were not in- 
tended as pledges that there should not 
be more than a slight reduction, and 
that, even if those who delivered them 
had been desirous of giving such pledges, 
they would not have been binding on 
the Courts. Statements of this sort, 
however, when made by Ministers of the 
Crown, should be made with a sense of 
the responsibility which they involve. 
They are not to be regarded as on the 
same footing with a statement made by 
a noble Lord moving or seconding the 
Address ; and we have certainly the right 
to believe that they would not have been 
made unless those who made them had 
te reason to know that they were well 
ounded. The Bessborough Commis- 
sioners expressed the same opinion, and 
so did every other competent student of 
the question; and yet we find that in 
every county, on all estates, large or 
small, the process of reduction is going 
forward. It was conceded on all sides 
that the Poor Law valuation was, as a 
rule, below the fair letting value. The 
relation of the two differed, no doubt, 
in different districts; but even the Bess- 
borough Commissioners admitted that 
the valuation was a ‘‘ general and 
uniform under-estimate.”” And yet we 
find the Courts again and again reducing 
rents below the level of that valuation. 

Thave seen, with great surprise, that 
in many cases the Commissioners have 
made reductions in rents which have, 
beyond question, been regularly paid 
for long periods of years. Now, I can 
conceive that there may be some cases 
where old rents have been exorbitant 
and exacted by great pressure, and where 
it has, therefore, been necessary to re- 
duce them. But where a rent which, 
judging from the award of the Sub- 
Commissioners themselves, cannot have 
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been exorbitant, has been paid for a 
generation of men, then, I say, it is mere 
wantonness to reduce that rent by a few 
pounds. If land valuation were an 
exact science, and you could demonstrate 
that £40 was the fair rent of a given 
holding, and that £42 was an iniquitous 
demand, then, I would say, by all means 
reduce it to £40. But land valuation is 
not an exact science, and the Sub-Com- 
missioners awards are, after all, no more 
than the expression of opinion arrived 
at on imperfect data by erring human 
beings. If this be conceded, it appears 
to me to be a gratuitous unsettlement of 
the existing order of things to alter rents 
in favour of tenants whom the landlord 
has never disturbed, and who, by paying 
them for many consecutive years, have 
proved that those rents cannot have been 
excessive. 

I will pass from these matters toa 
different count in the indictment. My 
noble Friend opposite says that the Act 
has had consequences which we none of 
us foresaw at the time when it passed 
through this House, and I agree with 
him. Some of itsconsequences we were 
able clearly to foresee. We were able 
to foresee that it would deprive the 
ownership of land of some of the in- 
cidents which rendered such ownership 
most valuable, by taking away from the 
owner the right of determining whether 
he will let his land or not, and the right 
of selecting the person to whom he lets 
it. We were able to foresee that it would 
compel us to admit upon our estates 
customs which we had made large sacri- 
fices to exclude, and which we believed 
to be incompatible with their proper 
administration. We were able to foresee, 
too, that it would make land absolutely 
unsaleable, except to the person who 
happened to be the occupying tenant of 
it. Upon that point there will, I think, 
be no controversy. It has been disposed 
of by the famous pamphlet to which 
reference has been so often made. Its 
author had such exceptional opportunities 
of studying the dynamics of the Land 
League on the one hand, and the Land 
Court on the other, that his opinion upon 
a point of this sort must be taken as 
conclusive. 

All these consequences we expected ; 
but the Act has had others which we did 
not expect. Not only do you force the 
nominal owner of land to let it against 
his own wishes, and to a person whom 
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he would rather not have as his tenant, 
but you force him to let it upon terms 
unrecognized in any other civilization-— 
terms which, undoubtedly, involve the 
confiscation of valuable interests never 
seriously threatened until six months 
before the Government committed them- 
selves to this new departure in Irish 
licy. 

What are those terms? Land has 
been bought, or inherited, in every part 
of the United Kingdom, subject to the 
condition that its value was to depend, 
like that of other commodities, upon the 
price which it would command in the 
open market. We discover that, owing 
to excessive competition, the pricecharged 
in Ireland has occasionally been exorbi- 
tant, and has encroached upon the inte- 
rest of the tenant. In order to protect 
the latter, we determine to put an end 
to exorbitant rents by regulating them 
through the means of public tribunals. 
And how is this end to be achieved? In 
order to avoid the abuse of unhealthy 
competition, we suppress all competi- 
tion, healthy and unhealthy, and we 
substitute for the test of demand and 
supply a purely arbitrary criterion, de- 
pending on no known principles, and 
determinable according to the variable 
estimate of these Sub - Commissioners 
whose fitness for their work we have 
been discussing. 

Now, observe that this complete repu- 
diation of the competitive value formed 
no part of the original scheme of the 
Government. When the Bill was first 
printed the test of the fair rent was the 
price which a solvent tenant would pay 
forthe farm. The Bill encountered foul 
weather in ‘‘another place ;” a good deal 
of deck cargo was thrown overboard, 
and the solvent tenant went with the 
rest. Observe, also, that although com- 
— disappears as far as the land- 
ord’s interest is concerned, it is to be 
studiously kept alive when the tenant’s 
interest is dealt with. Here are Mr. 
Litton’s words— 

“While, then, we should endeavour to ascer- 
tain the commercial or market value of the 


holding as it stands, we should exclude the 
competition value.” 


I wish Mr. Litton would tell us how 
he arrives at the commercial value of 
& commodity without reference to the 
competition value. He proceeds— 


_“ The owner of land about té let a holding in 
his own occupation may demand whatever rent 
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he pleases, and take whatever rent he can pro- 
cure. . - He has a perfect right to the 
competition rent. But in estimating the rent 
between the landlord and the present tenant— 
that is, the tenant in occupation — whatever 
might be procured from the motives I have 
referred to beyond the commercial rent belongs 
to the tenant who holds the possession, just as 
it would belong to the landlord if about to let 
his land for the first time.” 


In other words, Mr. Litton says to the 
landlord—‘‘ You may obtain for your 
share in the enterprize a price which 
I shall determine, and no more;” but 
to the tenant—‘‘ You may go into the 
open market and sell your share for the 
highest figure which competition, no 
matter how exaggerated, will obtain for 
you.” 

But, my Lords, not only is competi- 
tion to be thus excluded for the land- 
lord, but another restriction, undreamed 
of as yet in our agricultural economy, 
is to be imposed upon his already re- 
stricted rights. 

Until now every acre of land in this 
Kingdom has been let upon this assump- 
tion—that the latent capabilities of the 
soil were the property of the landlord ; 
that he had a right to let that soil to a 
tenant, upon the condition that the ten- 
ant should develop those latent capa- 
bilities by the expenditure of his own 
capital and labour; and that when he 
had enjoyed his improvements for a 
time sufficient to recoup him for his out- 
lay, those improvements were to pass 
back to the landlord and become his 
property. That has been the well- 
understood principle, and it has been 
again and again affirmed. It was 
affirmed when we passed the Irish Land 
Act of 1870. What else was the mean- 
ing of the enactment that a 31 years’ 
lease was to bar the claim of the tenant? 
What else was the meaning of the en- 
actment that in dealing with the ten- 
ant’s claim for compensation for im- 
provements the Court was to have regard 
to the time during which he had enjoyed 
them? It was affirmed again when the 
English Agricultural Holdings Act was 
passed by the late Government. That 
Act was based upon the idea of what 
are known as compensatory periods. It 
was criticized from this side of the 
House, but not, so far as I am aware, 
on account of its admission of the prin- 
ciple that the tenant’s interest in his 
own improvements was exhaustible by 
effluxion of time. I was in Scotland 
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last autumn. The Scotch newspapers 
were full of a lease which had just been 
granted by a noble Friend of mine, a 
Member of this House (the Earl of Dal- 
housie), a strong Liberal, and an excel- 
lent landlord. The lease was accepted as 
amost equitableand generous adjustment 
of the respective claims of the landlord 
and the tenant. Its clauses, however, con- 
tained the most stringent covenants upon 
this point. Here is the clause applicable 
to buildings— 

“The tenant is to receive for all buildings of 
brick or stone and roofed with slates, erected at 
the entire cost of the tenant on sites and after 
plans approved in writing by the proprietor or 
his factor, the amount of the cost of such build- 
ings (including therein the carriage of material 
performed by the tenant, which must not exceed 
10 per cent of the gross amount expended) after 
deducting therefrom one-thirtieth part thereof 
in respect of each year that shall have expired 
since such buildings were completed.” 


There is a like clause in respect to 
drainage executed by the tenant. Per- 


haps I shall be told that these principles 
are admirable for England, Scotland, 
and Wales, but that they are poison for 
Treland, and that we must adopt Irish 
ideas for that country. Unfortunately 
for this theory, the idea in question is an 
Irish idea, and eminently congenial to 


the Irish mind. Anyone familiar with 
that country will tell you that nothing 
is more usual than for a farmer to sub- 
let a portion of his holding upon the 
condition that the sub-tenant reclaims, 
tills, and manures it, and then, after 
taking three or four crops off the land, 
which repay him for his outlay, he hands 
it back in its improved condition to the 
original occupier, against whom he is 
not considered to have any surviving 
claim. I suppose no authority upon a 
question of this sort is much higher than 
that of the late Mr. Butt. Here is a 
passage from his work on the Act of 
1870; it was quoted a few days ago in 
The Dublin Express— 


“The additional value is not the creation 
solely of the tenant ; it is the creation partly of 
the expenditure and skill of the tenant, and 
partly of the inherent capabilities of the soil. 

t so happens that these inherent capabilities, 
when undeveloped, do not always enter into 
the calculation of the letting value of the land, 
as will at once be understood from the fact that 
it has frequently happened that land valued at 
2s. an acre has been, by a trifling expenditure, 
made worth as many pounds. There are in- 
stances, not uncommon, in which the reclama- 
tion of a bog, or land on the edge of a river or 
lake, has repaid the expense of the process in 
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the crops which were raised in the course of it, 
| In instances like these the property is not 


| created by the expenditure of the tenant, but 


by the latent powers of the soil. These powers 
| are the property of the landlord, who has a 


| right to have them returned to him when the 
| tenant's interest expires.” 

| Such was the universally-admitted prin- 
/ ciple on which we have proceeded till 
now—a principle which was heedlessly 
sacrificed at the eleventh hour when the 
Land Bill was sent back from this House 
to the other. The facts are within your 
Lordships’ recollection. The measure 
came up to us containing the well-known 
Healy Clause. Lord Monck put upon 
the Paper an Amendment which virtually 
transformed that clause by limiting its 
operation to a particular class of case 
which might arise hereafter. Lord 
Monck is a trusted supporter of the Go- 
vernment, but, for some unexplained 
reason, he was not in his place when we 
came to the clause. His Amendment 
was, however, moved for him by the 
noble Marquess opposite. What hap- 
pened? Did the Lord Privy Seal pro- 
test or object? He sat silent, and the 
clause was amended. But when the 
Bill went back to the other House, 
words restoring to the clause its original 
sense were once more inserted, upon the 
ground, as explained by the Prime Mi- 
nister, that he had declined to accept— 

“The doctrine accepted at the time of the 
Land Act of 1870, the tenant's 
improvements were the tenant’s own property, 
and he would not admit the principle that the 
time during which he had enjoyed those im- 
provements was any reason for their passing 
away from him.’’—[3 Hansard. cclxv. 1490.] 

I have now endeavoured to make good 
these three propositions—that the Courts 
which are re-casting the rental of Ireland 
are not so constituted as to be fit for 
that duty ; that the manner in which 
they have administered the Act is open 
to suspicion ; and that, apart from this, 
the Act has produced consequences which 
were not foreseen at the time of its 
passing. If there is any foundation for 
these statements the case in favour of 
an inquiry is conclusive. It appears to 
me that those to whom it is committed 
ought to keep before their mind a two- 
fold object—on the one side, the extri- 
cation of the parties from the position 
in which, owing to the block of business 
in the Land Court, they find themselves 
involved; on the other, the redress 
of the undoubted injury which one of 
those parties has sustained. 
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And here the question arises whether 
that redress ought to take the form of 
ecuniary compensation granted to the 
andlords for the loss which they have 
sustained. I own that I see enormous 
difficulties in the way of any such step 
as a measure of general relief. 

If you are to endeavour to give to A. 
B. and C. asolatium proportionate to the 
loss of each, endless complications meet 
you at every step. Although, in some 
cases, the rents cut down have been paid 
without a murmur for more than a gene- 
ration of men, in others they have, be- 
yond all question, been cruelly extor- 
tionate. How much of the confiscated 
rental has been based on extortion? 
How much has not? Where are you to 
draw the line? Where does competi- 
tion end and exaction begin? Again, 
how much of the rental was actually 
received, and how much only nominal? 
How, again, are you to deal with cases 
where the rents might have been, but 
have not been, raised; and where the 
landlord will now certainly be unable to 
raise them ? 

I own that I see difficulties, which 
appear to me to be almost insuperable, 
in the way of compensation bestowed 
upon the landlords generally in the 
shape of a grant out of public funds. 
There is, however, one case in which 
such a payment might, I think, fairly 
be demanded. 

Iam speaking of the case in which 
estates have been purchased under the 
Encumbered Estates Act, and in which 
the rental at which they were purchased 
has been recently reduced by the action 
of the Courts. In these cases the pur- 
chaser acquired, under an absolute con- 
veyance from the Court, a statutory 
title to the land and everything upon it 
—every interest, latent or apparent, was 
transferred to him. What right has the 
State, which was the vendor, to turn 
round and retract from the bargain to 
which it was a party? I know it has 
been said by the Prime Minister that 
these sales, including, as they did, a 
part of what might be held to be equit- 
ably the tenant’s property, involved a 
confiscation of that property. I will not 
inquire into that, for one thing is clear— 
that if there was confiscation it was not 
perpetrated by the purchaser, but by 
the vendor. It appears to me that 
unless some direct relief is given to 
those who acquired land relying upon 
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the good faith of the Government and 
the stability of a Parliamentary guaran- 
tee, a very great wrong will be done. 

In all other cases the relief should, I 
am disposed to think, be indirect in 
character. Such relief might easily be 
given. I would place in the forefront of 
the measure a modification of the Pur- 
chase Clauses of the Act—such a modifi- 
cation as would, on the one hand, enable 
those landlords who believe that you 
have rendered the situation unendurable 
for them to emancipate themselves from 
their estates, and would, on the other, 
give the Purchase Clauses some chance 
of coming inte general operation. 

What chance have they of coming 
into general operation as matters stand 
now?’ Why should the tenant desire 
to become a purchaser? His position 
as a tenant is unassailable ; he has all 
the pleasures of proprietorship, without 
the pains and the responsibilities. Go- 
vernment, I have no doubt, were sincere 
in their desire to increase the number of 
proprietors; but, in their enthusiasm, 
they behaved like a man who loses his 
head in an auction room and bids against 
himself, and they outbid themselves. 
They offered the tenant great tempta- 
tions to convert himself into an owner, 
and then they offered him still greater 
temptations to remain a tenant. 

But that is not all. Supposing the 
tenant wishes to purchase, upon what 
sort of terms is he likely to be willing 
to acquire his holding? Remember the 
lesson of the pamphlet. The tenant has 
been taught that he is the only customer 
in the market, and he will shape that 
market to suit his own convenience. 
What is to prevent him from depreciat- 
ing his holding by mismanagement and 
agitation, and then endeavouring to force 
it upon his landlord at a few years’ 
purchase of the depreciated rental ? 

And that brings us to another ques- 
tion. Supposing the tenant to be will- 
ing to buy, can the landlord afford to © 
sell? His income has, in all probability, 
been from the first not more than suffi- 
cient for his support; the Sub-Commis- 
sioners reduce his nominal income by a 
quarter; the diminution probably reduces 
his net income by one-half. Can he 
afford to reduce that reduced income still 
further by selling at 16 years’ purchase, 
and investing the proceeds in Govern- 
ment Securities, or by paying off debt 
at 5 per cent? 
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To some landlords, no doubt, such a 
transaction would be possible enough. 
Men with large incomes, who have been 
in the habit of spending liberally in the 
improvement of their estates, but who 
will now readily relieve themselves of 
such obligations, will gladly avail them- 
selves of the chance, and will, perhaps, 
be content with 16 years’ purchase of 
their rentals, gaining in so far as they 
will henceforth cease to spend any part 
of their income in improving their pro- 

erty. But the needy, the embarrassed 
andlord, the man who has done nothing 
for his tenants, and for whom his ten- 
ants have no sympathy, will be forced 
to cling to the relics of his property, of 
which he will not be able to divest him- 
self, except at a ruinous loss. And thus 
your Act will, by a process of natural 
selection, remove from the land the 
very landlords whom we should be most 
anxious to retain, and anchor upon it 
those whom we could best afford to 
spare. 

My Lords, it is, I think, the duty of 
the Govaeinat to do something towards 
the improvement of this state of things ; 
and I will venture to make a suggestion 
with this object. Let the period over 
which the repayment of principal and 
interest which the tenant is to make be 
extended from 35 years to 50, or even 
to a longer term. I will explain to the 
House the results which would follow. 
Under the existing rules, which require 
the repayments to be completed within 
35 years, a tenant whose rent is £10, if 
he buys his farm for 20 years’ purchase, 
or £200, will have, for 35 years from 
the date of the purchase, to pay annually 
to the State £7 10s. on account of the 
£150 which the State will advance him. 
He will also, if he borrows the remain- 
ing £50 at 5 per cent, have to pay 
£2 10s. annually as interest to the lender. 
In all, he will have to pay £10, or a 
sum exactly equal to his old rent. But, 
in addition to this, he will be responsible 
for the payment of all rates and taxes 
which the landlord has hitherto been in 
the habit of paying. The bargain will, 
therefore, at the outset, not be a very 
tempting one for him; and I question 
whether many of the tenants will be 
found ready to buy on such terms for 
the sake of securing to their successors 
the reversion of the fee. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the period becomes extended 
to 50 years; during those years the 
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same tenant, buying, as before, st 20 
years’ purchase of the rent, will pay to the 
State £6 7s. 10d. annually, and he will 
pay to his creditor, as before, £2 10s.; or, 
if the landlord chooses to leave the 
money on mortgage at 4 per cent, 
£2 annually. His annual liability will, 
under this arrangement, not exceed 
£8 7s. 10d., a sum considerably below 
his rent, and leaving a margin for rates 
and taxes. Upon such terms as these 
the tenants would, I believe, be very 
ready to buy their holdings, and we 
should have a fair prospect of seeing 
the structural weakness of Irish society 
removed, and a large increase effected 
in the number of the proprietary. 

I see no solution other than this, and 
I earnestly hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider it. If it were thought 
fit to make such a change, I would 
suggest that every owner of a farm upon 
which a judicial rent has been fixed 
should be allowed to require his tenant 
to purchase the holding from him upon 
some such terms as those which I have 
sketched. If the tenant declined, then 
I would give the landlord permission to 
buy out the tenant, paying him the 
specified value of his tenancy, as fixed 
by the Court. 

These are subjects which require in- 
vestigation ; there remains the question 
whether they should, as my noble Friend 
proposes, be investigated at once, and by 
a Committee of your Lordships’ House. 
I did not agree with a great deal of 
what was said by the Lord Privy Seal; 
but I share his opinion that there isa 
great deal to be said against the imme- 
diate appointment of such a Committee. 
I foresee great difficulties in the way of 
instituting what will virtually amount to 
a re-trial of these land cases in a room 
upstairs. Are we to send over for the 
Commissioners, the Sub-Commissioners, 
the valuators, the witnesses, and the 
parties to these suits? Where will this 
end if we once embark on such a 
course ? 

Besides this, I see considerable objec- 
tion to committing the investigation of 
these matters to what will be regarded 
as a Committee of landlords, a Com- 
mittee which, however honest its action, 
will inevitably be suspected of approach- 
ing the inquiry with biassed minds. 

For these reasons I should much prefer 
some other form of inquiry, when the 
time comes for instituting one. When 
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purchase was abolished in the Army, 
a Royal Commission was appointed to 
report upon the extent to which the 
officers’ pecuniary interests had been 
affected. The Commission was a strong 
one, consisting of only three Members, 
of whom Lord Penzance and Lord 
Justice James were two. I should like 
to see such a Commission, one upon 
which the legal element would be 
well represented, appointed to investi- 
gate the claims of the landlords; and 
I should be well content if Ministers 
could hold out to us a hope that such 
a Commission would be hereafter set 
in motion. I will go even further—I 
will be content if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will undertake themselves to take 
into consideration some such scheme for 
the amendment of the Purchase Clauses 
as that which I have suggested. I im- 
plore them not to turn a deaf ear to our 
entreaties, or to think that it is deroga- 
tory to their own dignity to review, in 
some particulars, the settlement of last 
year. Let them remember that they 
had to deal with one of the most intricate 
problems which has ever been submitted 
to English statesmanship, and their 
judgment is, after all, the judgment of 
fallible mortals. 
above all, that that justice to which they 
are so fond of appealing inthe perorations 
of their speeches knows no difference of 
station or profession, or race or creed, 
and that they are profaning her name, 
when, professing to be guided by her, 
they seek to redress the wrongs of one 
class of the community by inflicting a not 
less cruel wrong upon another class. 
THe Eart or KILMOREY said, the 
noble Marquess had stated that he was 
impressed by the words which fell from 
the Lord Privy Seal to the effect that 
this Motion was premature. No doubt, 
in an ordinary case it would be unusual 
to apply for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into an Act which only came into 
operation last October; but this was one 
of the most extraordinary and unusual 
cases that had ever been presented to 
their Lordships’ House. As one of those 
interested in landed property in Ireland, 
he had strong feelings on this question, 
and to his mind the point was whether 
they should have an inquiry now or 
wait until such time as the Government 
thought it convenient to amend the Act. 
He was strongly of opinion that that 
opportunity should not be lost. He 
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hoped a division would be taken, and 
the Government obliged to afford them 
what they asked—an inquiry into the 
working of the Act. What they con- 
sidered the grievance was not so much 
that the Act was a bad Act as the 
working of the Act. The Land Act as 
administered in 1882 was not the Land 
Act of 1881. The change was very ex- 
traordinary and unexpected. A great 
change had also come over the utter- 
ances of Her Majesty’s Ministers. When 
the Prime Minister introduced the Bill 
he exonerated the large landed pro- 
prietors ; he declared that they had been 
found not guilty; and that they left the 
Court without a stain upon their cha- 
racter. It was not, the Prime Minister 
said, the administration of the estates 
of large landowners which brought 
all the distress on Ireland; it was not 
the great landowners who had rack- 
rented their tenants. And the right 
hon. Gentleman then travelled to Ja- 
maica to find a parallel, not, indeed, for 
the purpose of proving that the Irish 
landlords should be compensated. The 
Bill was, however, carried into law. It 
was accepted by their Lordships—reluc- 
tantly, no doubt, but still it was accepted. 
He had discovered the reason why it was 
accepted by their Lordships. It was 
accepted because of the speeches of the 
Lord Privy Seal, of the noble and learned 
Lord, and of the President of the Council. 
The Lord Privy Seal distinctly stated 
that the property of the landlords would 
not be injured, and that he believed the 
Bill would not inflict any loss of income, 
except in a certain number of cases in 
which landlords had imposed excessive 
rents upon their tenants. When their 
Lordships received those assurances, and 
were told that their fears were entirely 
unfounded, they allowed the Bill to pass, 
to the great surprise and great regret of 
many. It would be an unheard of thing 
for him to doubt the sincerity of the 
Lord Privy Seal and other noble Lords 
who had supported the Bill. On the 
contrary, he believed that they were 
perfectly sincere in what they said. But 
that only showed that everyone was dis- 
appointed by the results of the Act, and 
that was why they asked for a Select 
Committee. The noble and learned 
Lord said that if the Act were admi- 
nistered conscientiously and honestly, 
little injury would be done. He cor- 
dially agreed with that remark; and 
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what they wanted now was entirely to 
revolutionize the working of the Act, 
and to secure that steps might be taken 
to insure honest and fair rents. He 
maintained that the administration of 
the Act was not conscientious or honest, 
and he could adduce hundreds of in- 
stances in proof of that, only he did not 
wish to weary the House. It was said 
that the Assistant Commissioners were 
not valuators; but, if not, what were 
they? They went through the process 
of valuing. It could not be considered 
just on the part of the Assistant Com- 
missioners to do a thing in a tenth of 
the time that professional men of the 
highest reputation would take to do it. 
But if they were not valuators, why did 
they not act up to that section which 
said that they ‘‘may” or ‘“ shall”— 
he did not know which word was used— 
have qualified valuators to assist them ? 
Except in very few cases the ser- 
vices of valuators had been dispensed 
with ; and the Assistant Commissioners 
visited the farms and examined into the 
nature of the soil, the draining, fencing, 
and so on. If that was not a valuation, 
he would like to know what was. He 
had derived some consolation, in the 
terrible prospects before him, in having 
secured the services of a very eminent 
valuator, Mr. Edward Murphy. That 
gentleman assured him—and not one in 
the House would question his veracity— 
that no valuator would risk his reputa- 
tion by valuing more than 300 acres 
in a day; but he was told that the As- 
sistant Commissioners had valued as 
many as 700, 800, and even 1,100 acres. 
The Chairmen of the Sub-Commissioners 
were generally briefless barristers, while 
the Sub-Commissioners themselves were 
taken from all classes, the one qualifica- 
tion they seemed to have being the 
wish to reduce the rents of the landlords 
in Ireland. From all quarters had been 
heard the most extraordinary assertions 
and contradictions with respect to the 
Assistant Commissioners. It had been 
distinctly stated that they had no special 
instructions; but, on the other hand, 
Professor Baldwin had alleged his ad- 
herence to the principles laid down as 
the determining consideration in a deci- 
sion given by him at Downpatrick. 
Now, it would be the main object of the 
Select Committee to get a satisfactory 
answer to that and similar questions, 
especially as there was a singular differ- 
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ence of opinion on this point between 
high officials and the under-strappers, 
who defended their conduct on the 
ground that they had followed the prin- 
ciples laid down for their guidance. He 
was sorry to mention again the name of 
Professor Baldwin in connection with 
cases in which, as it appeared to him, 
the Act was not administered in the best 
and most conscientious manner ; but the 
facts of the case obliged him to do so, 
That gentleman had hardly held a single 
Court in which he had not made himself 
conspicuous for some act or dictum. In 
the beginning of November last the 
very important case of Major Hall had 
come before him. The landlord had a 
good case and a good solicitor, and it 
was, undoubtedly, the opinion of all his 
tenantry and his neighbours that the 
tenant in question had the land on very 
easy terms. However, the tenant brought 
the case into Court and made out his 
claim. During the trial of the case 
Professor Baldwin, in the most unneces- 
sary manner, interlarded his examination 
of the witnesses by such remarks as, 
‘‘This is a meritorious man ;”’ ‘‘ This is 
a tenant any landlord would be proud 
tohave.” Now, was not that an attempt 
on the part of the Judge to prejudice 
his Colleagues? The result, of course, 
was that such observations were vocife- 
rously applauded by the peasantry by 
whom the Court was thronged. The 
Lord Privy Seal had complained that 
the noble Earl who had opened the 
debate had not made out his case, 
and had omitted all reference to the 
object of his Motion. The House, how- 
ever, was perfectly aware of the reasons 
for that Motion. It was made because 
they were of opinion that the great 
remedial measure, not of the Session, 
but of the century, had failed. It had 
promised the complete pacification of a 
distracted country, and a settlement of 
the Land Question for ever and ever. 
The Lord Privy Seal had exhorted the 
House to accept a measure that would 
produce peace and loyalty in Ireland; 
and the House had not resisted that 
appeal, which was strengthened by the 
assurance of the noble Earl opposite 
that the Court would be a Court of Con- 
ciliation for landlord and tenant. He 
held that the House had acted wisely in 
accepting that statement, and in passing 
the Bill with the promise of unusually 
good results. But, as it happened, Ire- 
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land had not been rendered peaceful or 
loyal. On the contrary, they had hada 
most extraordinary exhibition in ‘ an- 
other place.” A man who had been 
arrested as a ‘‘ suspect”? and put into 
gaol, but who was liberated because of 
a supposed affection of the heart, was 
able to take part in the proceedings of 
the House of Commons, and to make a 
speech which lasted over two hours. 
He presumed that there were good rea- 
sons for arresting that man. Conse- 
quently, if illness was a good excuse for 
letting him out, the moment he gave 
evidence of the fallacy of that excuse he 
ought to be relegated to prison. There 
were a great many more people in gaol 
now than there were last year; there 
were a great many more outrages; and 
far fewer rents were paid. How could 
peace exist in a country where there 
was a continual war between two par- 
ties, one of which owed the money, and 
the other could not get it? There was 
no doubt that, in many cases, the ten- 
ants of rack-renters had been relieved, 
and no one regretted that result; but 
the good done in this way had been 
swamped by the concurrent injury done 
to the property of other classes of land- 
lords. There had been only three cases 
—one of them his own—in which rents 
had been raised. Such a very small 
percentage was, however, obviously in- 
sufficient to inspire the landlords with 
confidence. He had come to the conclu- 
sion that the Motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee was not 
unreasonable, for his opinion was that 
the Land Act was not carried out to-day 
in the same spirit in which it had been 
passed through their Lordships’ House. 

Lorp EMLY said, how anyone could 
imagine that a country in a state ap- 
proaching revolution could, by passing 
any measure, be at once brought to a 
condition of peace passed his compre- 
hension. But the question before the 
House was the Motion of the noble 
Earl opposite. He certainly was quite 
as anxious as his noble Friend could be 
that, at the proper time, the fullest in- 
vestigation should take ogi into the 
working of the Act; but he ventured to 
say that his noble Friend, by precipi- 
tating this inquiry, was really defeating 
the object he had in view. There 
could be no complete or satisfactory 
inquiry into the working of an Act 
which had only just commenced its 
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operation. Only a very few appeals 
had at present been heard, A the 
most important question as to the inter- 
aes of Healy’s Clause had not yet 

een settled by the Supreme Court. As 
to there having been such great reduc- 
tions of rent, he joined issue on that 
— with his wt Friend. The last 

eturn brought the decisions of the 
Sub-Commissioners down to the 28th 
of January ; and it showed that the cases 
adjudicated upon had been, on the 
average, somewhere between 42 and 43 
per cent over Griffith’s valuation. In 
well-managed properties in Ireland, 
where the land was chiefly grass, the 
amount to which the rent exceeded 
Griffith’s valuation was rarely more 
than 20 to 25 per cent. [Cries of 
*“No!’’] Well, he knew that the pro- 
perty of a noble Earl in the county of 
Wicklow was somewhere about 10 per 
cent over Griffith’s valuation; and he 
could mention another property in the 
county of Limerick where the amount 
over Griffith’s valuation was about 15 
percent. It might naturally be antici- 
pated that the persons who were suffer- 
ing most would be the first to avail 
themselves of the remedy provided. 
And that they had done so was shown 
by dividing the Returns so as to 
separate the cases before Christmas 
from the cases after Christmas. Before 
Christmas the aggregate of the former 
rents was £14,063; the valuation was 
£9,311; and the rents were reduced to 
£10,592. To the end of January the 
aggregates were—former rent, £37,441; 
valuation, £25,849; reduced rentals, 
£28,586. It thus appeared that the 
cases dealt with before Christmas were 
51 per cent above Griffith’s valuation. 
These figures showed that those who 
suffered most went first for the remedy. 
As regarded an estate to which the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Waterford) 
had referred, and the particular farms 
that were brought into Court and ad- 
judicated upon, there were 12 cases in 
which the rent was 36 per cent above 
Griffith’s valuation. It was probable 
that on every well-managed estate in 
Ireland there would be found excep- 
tional cases of high rents. If large 
numbers of tenants on these estates had 
appealed to the Courts the average re- 
duction would not be so large; and 
the explanation entirely demolished the 
whole case for inquiry on this account. 
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As to the way in which the Sub-Com- 
missioners had discharged their duties, 
he would quote the statement of Mr. 
Hamilton, one of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. He said that in one county 24 
cases were decided by adjudication. In 
three cases a fair rent was fixed by con- 
sent, and in these cases a far largerreduc- 
tion was made than in any decided by the 
Sub-Commissioners. In the Queen’s 
County, in 14 cases out of 21, the 
average reduction decided upon by the 
Sub-Commissioners, on the evidence of 
the landlords’ valuers, was 25 per cent 
on the old rent, these reductions vary- 
ing from 8 to 55 per cent. In Carlow 
many cases were settled out of Court at 
reductions varying from 25 to 40 per 
cent. Mr. Hamilton said— 


“In the county of Carlow the rents adjudi- 
cated upon were, on an average, 33 per cent 
over Griffith’s valuation. We examine in each 
case field by field, checking the most trust- 
worthy valuation produced before us as we go 
along. When we have ascertained the present 
value of the holding as it stands, we go through 
the evidence of the tenant’s improvements, and 
put a value on them. According to Judge 
O’Hagan’s interpretation of Healy’s Clause, we 
deduct the tenant’s improvements—those which 
add to the letting value of the farm—from the 
valuation, and thus arrive at the judicial rent. 
Of course, in arriving at this we take into 
account all the circumstances of the case— 
proximity to markets, &c. In cases of small 
tillage farms, we find it often necessary to make 
a substantial reduction of from 25 to 33 per 
cent. Many cases are settled out of Court, and 
come before us for ratification only. The re- 
duction in these cases varied from 20 to 45 per 
cent. In many cases which do come before us 
for adjudication the representatives of the land- 
lords admit the existing rents to be too high.” 


Everybody would admit that Griffith’s 
valuation was a measure by which the 
rentals of different estates could be 
judged. [‘‘No, no!”] That it was 
not was an entirely new doctrine. He 
believed they under-estimated the ex- 
tent to which excessive rents had been 
reduced, and the fact that most of the 
cases adjudicated upon had been excep- 
tional. To produce a contrary impres- 
sion was to do as much injury to the 
interests of the landlords as could be 
done by any of the imprisoned ‘sus- 
pects.” He hoped the House would 
delay inquiry until circumstances were 
ripe for it, and would not take a step 
calculated to impair the usefulness of 
the Commission. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
had no special information on the sub- 
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ject ; but it appeared to him that a clear 
and conclusive case had been made out 
for inquiry. If the Government had 
promised to grant it at a later period 
he would have supported them now; 
but, as they had not done so, he would 
support the Motion, on the principle 
that it was better to have an inquiry too 
soon than not at all. It was not ob- 
jected that rents had been reduced ; but 
many had been reduced in a most extra- 
ordinary way. As to Griffith’s valua- 
tion, it was a fact that that had to 
be stated in the application. The Lord 
Privy Seal had mentioned cases in which 
rents had been reduced very slightly, 
and others in which the reduction had 
ranged from 80 to 90 per cent. If such 
high rents had been paid, the presump- 
tion was that the Sub-Commissioners 
had overlooked some element of value, 
The Lord Privy Seal spoke as if he 
would not have been surprised if a rent 
had been reduced to less than nothing, 
and the landlord ordered to pay an 
annuity tothe tenant. There were many 
reasons why an inquiry was necessary. 
It was not astonishing that rents had 
been reduced. It was very probable 
that the worst cases came first into 
Court. But there could be no doubt 
that rents would very generally be re- 
duced all over Ireland. That was a 
great reason for the inquiry, as one of 
two things, he believed, were inevitable. 
Either rents would be reduced, or there 
would be serious danger of a civil war. 
The inquiry would enable them to see 
clearly upon what principles the Com- 
missioners had acted. The Lord Privy 
Seal had told their Lordships that the 
reductions were greater than had been 
expected. The matter was important; 
and it was not only necessary to do 
justice to the landlords, but to find out 
the real cause of the recent agitation in 
Ireland. The Lord Privy Seal had com- 
mented strongly upon the fact that the 
agitation was against landlordism. He 
entirely differed from that view. The 
object of the agitation was separation 
from Great Britain—some form of Home 
Rule—Nationalism in some form or 
other. It would have been simply im- 
possible to get up this agitation against 
landlords, who had been pronounced 
acquitted as a body. The landlords had 
suffered much for loyalty’s sake—in a 
pecuniary sense, and otherwise. He did 
not know whether they would be inclined 
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to do so much longer. They had been 
too long placed between the nether mill- 
stone of the people and the upper mill- 
stone of the Government. They had 
been attacked by the Government to 
appease the people, and attacked by the 
people to annoy the Government. If 
the Government had announced their 
intention of appointing a Committee 
later in the Session he should not vote 
for the Motion; but as they had not 
done so, and it appeared they would not 
do so, he should support the Motion. 
Eart SPENCER: I certainly cannot 
hold out any hope to the noble Earl that 
the Government will make any compro- 
mise upon this important matter. He 
tells us that if we hold out any hope 
that later in the Session we should ap- 
point a Committee of Inquiry he would 
vote against the present Motion. But, 
as he at once supposes, we cannot 
accede to it. Well, now, my Lords, I 
feel that this question is one in which it 
is very difficult for those who defend to 
meet every point. We have to defend 
a very extensive position; it extends 
over a very large space; our front 
is very great. We have to consider 
that between 1,300 and 1,500 cases 
have been brought before the Land 
Courts in Ireland. It is therefore very 
easy for those who live in Ireland, and 
have such ample means of obtaining in- 
formation, to make attacks upon nume- 
rous points which we cannot foresee. I 
think, therefore, from the uature of the 
discussion, that the attacking party is in 
an advantageous position. We have 
had from this side of the House some 
very able and practical speeches in de- 
fence of the Commission. My noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Limerick (Lord Emly) made a speech 
which I think ought to convince all dis- 
passionate hearers by arguments of a 
practical kind. But, my Lords, I must 
attempt to follow the arguments made 
during this discussion before going into 
the general arguments. I should like 
to take one or two matters of discussion 
not necessarily connected with the main 
argument for the Motion, which, I think, 
itis necessary for me to answer. Thenoble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Waterford), 
who spoke early, and who always speaks 
with much force, and with all the ad- 
vantage which his influence carries 
with it in Ireland, referred, I regret 
to say, to the pamphlet which has been 
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more than once the topic of conver- 
sation. I really regret that I am obliged 
again to refer to this subject. The noble 
Marquess has said that the facts which 
came out from that unfortunate pam- 
phlet and its discovery havethrown grave 
doubt upon the impartiality of the Land 
Commission. I read the cheers with 
which that statement was received as the 
opinion of the majority. I cannot 
understand how the impartiality of the 
Commission can be touched, when it has 
been stated repeatedly that these Com- 
missioners had no knowledge whatever 
of what had taken place, and that the 
mistake, however grave a mistake, was 
committed by the Solicitor to the Com- 
mission. Noble Lords opposite seem to 
think that the Commissioners are still in 
some way inculpated by the grave error 
committed. ButIrepeatagain—and Iam 
sure noble Lords will not wish to im- 
pute to Ministers a desire to mislead on 
this matter—the Commissioners entirely 
repudiate all knowledge of this business. 
They have withdrawn the pamphlet, 
and expressed their grave displeasure at 
what had occurred. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE: 
In Lord O’Hagan’s letter it is stated 
that Mr. Litton knew of the pamphlet 
some days before it was published. 

Eart SPENCER: The pamphlet was 
new to him. Perhaps the noble Lord 
is referring to another matter. He re- 
ferred to the revision of the pamphlet. 
I know that none of the three Commis- 
sioners knew anything whatever of the 
facts. 

Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
I did not say it was a Commissioner. I 
say it was reported to be a high official 
who corrected the proofs before this 
pamphlet went to the press, and I asked 
noble Lords opposite for his name. 

Eart SPENCER: I can only assure 
the noble Marquess that we know no- 
thing of the matter. I really think I 
have a right to ask the noble Marquess 
who the high official is? I must say 
another word with regard to this unfor- 
tunate affair. I am sorry to detain the 
House; but I have been driven to this 
position by what has been said on the 
other side. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland took a 
great interest in the appointment of Mr. 
Fottrell ; and he was, no doubt, respon- 
sible for the appointment. The right 
hon. Gentleman was totally unaware 
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that Mr. Fottrell had had any connec- 
tion with the Land League. He only 
looked at the recommendation he had 
received in the gentleman’s favour. If 
your Lordships were to see the names of 
those who had recommended that gentle- 
man to this position, I think you would 
admit that the Chi.f Secretary had 
some ground for the appointment. I do 
not quite like referring to these matters 
of private reference as to qualifications; 
but an attempt has been so often made 
to drive us into a corner that I am 
obliged to go further than I should do 
on ordinary occasions. Would the noble 
Marquess think the late Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) a judge of 
those matters? Would he think the late 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Dr. Ball) 
a good judge? Perhaps the noble Mar- 
quess is not aware that both these dis- 
tinguished Gentlemen recommended Mr. 
Fottrell. I will now turn to another 
matter. My noble Friend who spoke 
last but two made some very severe 
strictures on Professor Baldwin. In my 
Opinion, it is not very wise for lay 
Members to attempt to lay down the 
law. I do not know what is the practice 
of the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) at Quarter Sessions ; 
but my experience has taught me, in 
giving judgment, that the less you say 
the better. I am not speaking of 
lawyers of known ability, but of those 
who are not members of that Profession. 
With regard to Professor Baldwin, I 
believe that on several occasions he has 
disclaimed the interpretation placed on 
his words in the most distinct and 
pronounced manner. I will read an ex- 
tract from a speech of that gentleman 
which occurs in a Belfast paper of the 
11th of February on this subject. He 
there says— 

‘“‘My own name has been frequently used 
during the last week.” 
He was referring, I suppose, to the 
debate in Parliament. 

“Tn no spirit of controversy or contention 
I take this opportunity of making a few re- 
marks. One of the charges made against me is 
that ,I said somewhere that in estimating the 
rent of land we must not take into consideration 
its proximity to towns or cities. If that were 
so, an acre of land in Dublin would not be at a 
higher rent than that in any other district. 
No one who knows me would be likely to 
think me capable of uttering such a sentiment. 
I can only say here, in the presence of my 
Colleagues, that I have never uttered a sentence 
that could be so construed. The second charge 
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was that in estimating land we must take into 
consideration, not the capacity of the land, but 
of the farmer. According to this doctrine, 
farms in the hands of an idiot ought to be at 
no rent. This doctrine has been repudiated by 
me several times.” 

So that Professor Baldwin has given 
the most unqualified denial to the state- 
ments that had been made. I was sur- 
prised at one of the statements made by 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Kilmorey), in 
which he said that Professor Baldwin had 
stated that he would only act according to 
the principles laid down. Professor Bald- 
win had also repudiated that statement. 
The noble Earl has also complained 
that my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary had given instructions to the 
Commissioners or Sub-Commissioners. 
My right hon. Friend has repudiated 
in toto any such thing. In my opinion, 
a Minister making an appointment, espe- 
cially a judicial or semi-judicial one, and 
directing the person as to how to fulfil 
his duties, would be guilty of the grossest 
crime against the country ; and, as was 
said by an hon. Member in “ another 
place,” he would be liable to impeach- 
ment. The noble Earl appears to imply 
that the instructions referred to by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin had been received from 
the Chief Secretary. I must protest 
against such an assertion as that. 

Tue Eart or KILMOREY: I do not 
wish to impute to the Chief Secretary 
that he gave the instructions. I simply 
quoted Professor Baldwin’s words, and 
left the noble Earl to explain what he 
meant. 

Eart SPENCER: I am not here to 
answer for Professor Baldwin, and I 
have had no opportunity of referring to 
him; but, if I were to interpret his words, 
I should ‘say that ‘the principles laid 
down ”’ were those either of the Act itself 
or the general regulations issued by 
the Land Commission. I must now pass 
to another personal matter. My noble 
Friend referred to one of the Sub-Com- 
missioners (Mr. Reardon), and quoted 
words from him, which certainly seemed 
to want explanation. I am unable to 
answer this without referring to him. 
But I can only say—and I challenge 
noble Lords to contradict me—that al- 
though a few unfortunate utterances 
may have been made by the Commis- 
sioners, they will find a great many 
more utterances made by them of the 
greatest possible good, which would be 
approved by the other side of this House 
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as much as they are on this side. I 
happen to have by me an extract from 
a paper dated the 17th of February, 
which contains a statement just the 
opposite to that to which the noble Karl 
has referred. I had no idea that Mr. 
Reardon was going to be attacked here 
to-night; but, as he has been, I ask 
leave to read the following extract to 
the House. Mr. Reardon said— 

‘‘The impression seems to have got abroad 
that our duty was in every case to reduce the 
rent to a lower figure than it now was. That 
was not their duty nor jurisdiction. Their 
business was to declare a fair rent, and if they 
found the present rent a fair rent they would 
so fix it. If it was a rack rent they would 
reduce it ; if too low, they would increase it.’’ 
This shows that he approached the sub- 
ject in a spirit of which your Lordships 
will approve, and I do not know any- 
body in this House who could more 
simply state the duty of the Assistant 
Commissioners. I will now come to the 
exact question before the House. This 
is not the first time that a Motion of 
this kind has been made. In 1872 the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Lifford) moved 
for an inquiry into the administration of 
the Act of 1870, and that Committee 
was carried against the opinion of the 
Government of the day. I looked, as 
your Lordships may suppose, to, amongst 
other speeches, the speech of the noble 
and learned Earl (Karl Cairns), who 
always speaks with such authority in 
this House. The noble and learned 
Earl supported the Motion, but sup- 
ported it in a very qualified manner. 
He said that, unless the question were 
urgent, the Act ought to be allowed to 
go on working a little longer before any 
definite conclusions were drawn with re- 
spect to its operation. I adopt the views 
then expressed by the noble and learned 
Earl. I think this Act ought to be al- 
lowed to go on some time longer before 
anything of this sort is done. The Com- 
mittee with regard to which the noble 
and learned Earl spoke was appointed 
two years after the passing of the Act. 
Contrast that with the present occasion. 
Instead of two years the Land Act has 
been in operation only four months. I 
therefore think that the case is very much 
stronger now against proceeding hastily 
_ by the appointment of a Committee. In 

1872, if I read the debate correctly, the 
complaint was that there was a want of 
uniformity in the decisions of the Court. 
It is said now that there is too great uni- 
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formity in the decisions of the Court. 
Therefore, it is an entirely different issue. 
I do not know whether we are to be 
asked to alter an Act passed after great 
consideration. The Land Act occupied 
nearly the whole time of Parliament last 
year. Your Lordships most carefully 
considered that measure, and I hold your 
Lordships just as much responsible for 
the Land Act as the other House. [4 
laugh.| Yes; I hold that opinion. Are 
we, then, within four months of the Act 
coming into operation, at once to say that 
the Act requires revision? The only 
possible excuse for this would be that 
the Judges who administer it found some 
clauses in it perfectly inconsistent and 
unworkable. Is there anything of the 
sort now? Nothing of the kind. The 
only reason advanced is that many of 
your Lordships are not satisfied with the 
decisions given by the Assistant Com- 
missioners. I believe you would be 
aiming a blow at the impartial and high 
position which all Courts of Justice in 
this country have hitherto held if you 
carried out this idea. You are not only 
throwing a stigma—making an attack— 
on the Assistant Commissioners ; you are 
also making an attack on the Judges 
who are hearing appeals. These three 
Chief Commissioners were appointed not 
only by the Government, but their ap- 
pointments were ratified by Parliament 
itself. Their names were given to Par- 
liament before the Bill was passed, and 
their suitability for the position was 
canvassed in this House. But I will go 
a step further. You are throwing a 
stigma on the Commissioners who are 
hearing appeals. There is now an appeal 
before the High Court in Dublin. It 
seems to me a most extraordinary pro- 
ceeding that before these matters are 
decided in Dublin your Lordships should 
say that a Committee shall be appointed 
to revise the whole administration of the 
Act. It would be a reflection on the 
Judges; it would amount to a declaration 
that you either have noconfidence in these 
Judges, or that you do not care the least 
what opinion they may come to, and that 
you wish to go quite irrespective of that. 
One of the noble Lords who addressed 
your Lordships spoke about small estates, 
and he said—‘ Are the small landlords 
in Ireland to be ruined by this Act?” 
This is not the view of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They wish that the Act 
should be fairly administered, whether 
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with regard to large or small proprie- 
tors. One of the noble Lords spoke of 
the largelandlords—that they were going 
to have their rents reduced just like all 
other landlords in Ireland. I will not 
prophesy. I admitthere are a few more 
cases of high rent brought forward than 
I expected; but I think it is natural 
that at the outset the highest rented 
tenant should come first. I cannot 
understand why the inference is drawn, 
because in a certain number of cases 
the rents were reduced, that, there- 
fore, all the rentals of these estates 
are immediately going to be reduced 
by the operation of the Court. I cer- 
tainly was not prepared for that argu- 
ment; but I happen to have the Return 
here, and I ran my eyes down the names 
of some of the large owners quoted by 
the noble Earl. He quoted Lord Ennis- 
killen, the Knight of Glin, Lady Mar- 
garet Charteris, Lord Digby, and Lord 
Antrim. I find on the estates of these 
large landowners there are very few 
cases. I find 6 cases under Lord Ennis- 
killen, 4 under the Knight of Glin, 3 
under Lady Margaret Charteris, 1 under 
Lord Digby, and 11 under Lord Antrim ; 
and it cannot be urged that these cases 
will govern, even in the case of Lord 
Antrim, the rental of the whole estate. 
I agree with the noble Lord behind me 
that on nearly every estate, when you are 
obliged to look into the rental, you will 
find some instances where the rents are 
too high. Cases of great hardship may 
occur without the tenant having the 
courage to come forward and bring his 
case before the landlord. I know an 
estate in County Kildare. It is most 
liberally managed. A case there was 
recently brought under notice. A tenant 
owed four years’ arrears of rent. Nine 
years ago his rent was £36, and he com- 
lained of this as being exceedingly high. 
hen the agent—not the present one— 
wastoldthatit was a high rent, heretorted 
that he would secure the tenant a spirit 
licence, and, the place being near to the 
Curragh, he would reap a great advan- 
tage, and that then his rent would not 
be too high. From that day to this no 
spirit or other licence was ever given, 
and the present agent reported to the 
landlord that he had investigated the 
case, and found the true rent to be £16 
a-year. That was a case of extreme 
hardship, which no English tenant would 
have endured quietly. It merely shows 
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that on different estates in Ireland the 
tenants, rather than create any disturb- 
ance, or get into difficulties with the 
agents, will suffer hardships of this sort 
in preference to coming forward and 
submitting their cases to the agent. I 
come now to the question of the appoint- 
ment of the Assistant Commissioners. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) took the greatest possible care 
in inquiring into the eligibility of these 
gentlemen. The noble Marquess behind 
me said that when it was known that 
these appointments were to be made 
there was hardly a man in Ireland that 
could read and write who did not think 
himself qualified. That, no doubt, is an 
exaggeration; but it is perfectly true 
that my right hon. Friend had the 
greatest possible difficulty in sifting the 
applications. There were 700 or 800 
applications to my right hon. Friend, he 
went through them, and when he had 
reduced them to a small number he 
consulted persons who knew these gentle- 
men, and I deny entirely that he ap- 
pointed anyone because he was a political 
partizan. He appointed those who he 
considered would administer the Act im- 
partially between landlord and tenant. 
It was impossible to say that some mis- 
takes had not been made in this large 
number of appointments, but no case of 
incompetency had been proved; and 
those who would throw a slur on the 
Commissioners by voting for this Com- 
mittee ought to be able to establish some 
direct charges against them. It was 
said that the Assistant Commissioners 
were valuators, and acted as such. On 
that point your Lordships cannot have 
a better authority than the Chief Com- 
missioner. Lord Justice O’ Hagan says— 
“The Agricultural Commissioners are not 
valuers, but Judges, appointed either as being 
members of the Profession of the Law, or from 
their acquaintance with the value of land in 
Ireland. They decide, like other tribunals, on 
sworn eviderce. It is true that by one of our 
rules they ought personally to visit the lands in 
every case in which they deem such visit will 
conduce to a just decision, and that duty they 
have, I believe, in every case discharged. By 
the ‘so-called valuations’ I can understand 
nothing but their judicial decisions, based not 
alone on their own inspection, which would of 
itself be an insufficient guide, but assisted in 
such inspection in discovering the whole case 
upon the evidence.” 
I can conceive. nothing more likely to 
conduce to a sensible and sound deci- 
sion than that those who have to give it 
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should personally visit the farm the 
rent of which is to be determined. Your 
Lordships, as landlords, though you do 
‘not undertake to value the land your- 
selves, go to see what your tenant wants, 
and in what position his farm is; and 
that is a wise and judicious practice. 
One of my noble Friends brought a most 
serious chargeagainst Professor Baldwin, 
who, he said, went to intimidate a lady 
against whom there was an appeal, 
and forced her to come to an agree- 
ment. That is a most serious charge; and 
I think it is only fair to Professor Bald- 
win that your Lordships should not con- 
demn him without hearing what he has to 
say on the matter. The noble Marquess 
behind me said that it was impossible 
there should be any actual revision of the 
value of rent onappeal. I wish to deny 
that altogether. The Commissioners have 
appointed two most experienced valua- 
tors to be their assessors and valuators, 
and the decisions of the Commissioners 
have been founded upon their Report. 

Eart CAIRNS dissented. 

Eart SPENCER: The noble and 
learned Earl opposite shakes his head ; 
but I am prepared to maintain it. 
Now I come to the question of Griffith’s 
valuation. I have heard it said, in 
“another place,” that the only rule 
which the Land Commissioners appeared 
to have was to get as near Griffith's valua- 
tion as possible. In ‘another place”’ 
this was said to be like a Will-o’-the- 
Wisp hovering over an Irish bog. I en- 
tirely deny that the Commissioners have 
adopted Griffith’s valuation as the rule 
in every case. But though Griffith’s 
might not be the proper valuation 
throughout Ireland, in some localities it 
might be a suitable measure of rent. 
There was a Commission, of which Mr. 
Kane was the legal Chairman, and which 
sat in Fermanagh and Monaghan, and 
also in Tipperary. In the former coun- 
ties the judicial rent was nearly the 
same as Griffith’s valuation, which was 
19 per cent less than the old rent; while 
in Tipperary the judicial rent was fixed 
9 per cent above the valuation. One of 
my noble Friends opposite has twitted 
me with having made the remark, during 
the passing of the Land Act, that the 
Land Courts would be Courts of Con- 
ciliation. It is true I did make that re- 
mark. I did so on this ground—that it 
was clear that great differences existed 
between landlords and tenants on this 
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subject, and that some intervening Court 
was needed where they might settle their 
differences. I donot even now withdraw 
the words; because, although there is 
every impediment at present thrown in 
the way of a Court acting in a concilia- 
tory way, I believe the Land Court will 
eventually be a Court of Conciliation in 
the country. During the course of the 
debate it has been said the Act has not 
stopped agitation and outrage. That I 
do not deny. I, for one, never expected 
that agitation and disaffection, which 
has so long existed in the country, 
would have disappeared, as it were, by 
the stroke of a magic wand, on the pass- 
ing of the Act. We have great diffi- 
culties to contend with at the present 
moment, and whoever happens to be in 
Office will have immense difficulties to 
contend with in the future. The ad- 
ministration of Ireland will require a 
firm hand; but, at the same time, it 
will require perfect justice. We fully 
admit our responsibility; but I still 
hope and believe that, if justice is ad-. 
ministered with firmness, with fairness, 
and with impartiality, the day will come 
when we may call these Courts in Ire- 
land Courts of Conciliation between 
the landlords and the tenants of that 
country. 

Eart CAIRNS: My Lords, my noble 
Friend just behind me (the Earl of 
Donoughmore) moves for a Committee 
to inquire into the working of the Land 
Act of 1881, and but for one circum- 
stance, which I will shortly refer to, it 
appears to me that that would be simply 
a Motion of course. The Land Act of 
1881 I certainly am not going now to 
argue about. Many of your Lordships 
approve it; a greater number, I think, 
disapprove it; but I do not want to 
enter into that question at all. All, 
whether they approve the Act or not, 
agree that it was an Act of unexampled 
severity. It has been described by some 
noble Lords sitting opposite me as a 
most grasping Statute; and I believe, for 
my part, that there is not to be found in 
Europe a parallel for any legislation of 
the kind. It was expected to have, and 
it has had, a very great effect in Ireland ; 
and, as I said just now, but for one cir- 
cumstance, I should have thought that 
the feeling of either House would be in 
favour of an inquiry. But in the pre- 
sent case there is one circumstance that 
is unusual about this demand for in- 
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uiry, and I do not want to disguise it : 
this inquiry is moved for very soon after 
the Act has come into operation—three 
or four months ; and that is much’sooner 
than inquiries of this sort are generally 
moved for; but then, on the other hand, 
in that respect, the Act itself is entirely 
without precedent. It is doing what I 
never knew any Act of Parliament to do 
before ; it is setting to work machinery 
sub-divided into a great number of 
separate machines, 12 or 14 of them, 
working every day of the week; and 
these various machines are at this mo- 
ment doing, what? They are alienating 
—for that is the proper expression—a 
portion varying from one-quarter to one- 
third of the ownership of land in Ire- 
land from those who have hitherto held 
it to those who have never held it at all. 
[* Hear, hear!”?} Why, if a tribunal 
ops off 25 per cent of the landlord’s in- 
come for 15 years, and hands it over to 
the tenant, that is an alienation for 15 
years of the corpus or fee-simple of the 
_property. And every day the sun rises 
these 12 or 14 bodies are doing their 
work; it may be necessary, but that is 
what they are doing. Now, has that 
any bearing upon, or any reference to, 
the Act of 1870, to which the noble Earl 
the President of the Council (Earl 
Spencer) has alluded? I pointed out 
with respect to the Act of 1870 that it 
was an unfortunate thing to have a pre- 
mature inquiry; but that Act had this 
peculiarity—that no person could suffer 
from its operation unless he liked, no 
owner of land could come under the Act 
unless he evicted a tenant, and there- 
fore nothing was going on which de- 
‘manded an early or rapid inquiry. If 
there are things to be inquired into in 
the present case, I want to ask those 
who object to an inquiry now, how do 
the Government propose, when it suits 
them hereafter to hold an inquiry, to 
undo the evil, if it be evil, which is 
being done by these bodies? The 
noble Lord opposite said we might 
have an inquiry in the month of 
May, and so, for the matter of that, 
you may next year; but what we want 
to know is, how the evil once done is to 
be undone. That is the first reason 
why I say that this is an exceptional 
case; but there is also another reason. 
There are many Acts of Parliament 
which, in their infancy, are very weakly, 
though they gather strength as they 
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grow older; but this Act is again ex- 
ceptional in this respect. The Prime 
Minister, with his great knowledge of 
classical learning, has been unable to 
find any similitude for the Act, but one; 
he says it is like the infant Hercules: it 
is in its cradle; it is like a giant, and 
that it has already taken to the process 
of strangulation. It has done so, un- 
doubtedly; but the question is, whom has 
it been strangling? The Prime Minister 
says it has completely strangled the 
Land League. Well, I hope that is 
true; I do not know whether your 
Lordships think so or not; but I do not 
think that anyone in Ireland thinks it 
has been so successful, and I have heard 
that the once trusted official of the 
Landed Estates Court, the confidential 
adviser of the Government, is not of 
that opinion, for he says that the Land 
League isthe greatest, the most bene- 
ficent, and the most enduring institution 
the world hasseen. I am afraid, there- 
fore, that the infant Hercules has been 
strangling the wrong object. It has 
strangled the landowners rather than 
the Land League; and I fear that when 
we deal with a giant of this kind it may 
exert its strength against the wrong 
party. I think here we have an excep- 
tional case, and that it would be well to 
lose no time about it. But there are 
other reasons which I think call for in- 
quiry in this House. The Act may be 
working well or ill; but one thing is 
perfectly clear, that it is not working in 
the way intended by Parliament. I say 
this because there are two respects in 
which I am satisfied that nobody last 
year thought it would work as, in point 
of fact, it has worked. It was a very 
strong piece of legislation. It was in- 
tended to have a very great effect on 
the land of Ireland; but there was in 
particular one complaint which it was 
designed to cure —it was to settle 
the question of rents in that coun- 
try. This one matter was all-import- 
ant, and Parliament had been per- 
suaded to pass the Act on the 
assurance that the rents to be settled 
were to be fair rents, and that, if only 
the proper persons could be found to 
undertake the duty, the settlement of a 
fair rent was easy enough. That was 
the inducement offered to Parliament by 
the Government. They said—“ We will 
name three persons in whom Parliament 
can have confidence, and they shall be 
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the persons to settle the rents.” These 
three eminent persons being appointed 
the Chief Commissioners, what would 
have been the natural thing for them to 
have done in settling the rents of Ire- 
land as they would have to do? They 
might well say—‘‘ We cannot go to 
every part of Ireland.” I should then 
have said—‘‘ There is one thing Parlia- 
ment might fairly expect you should do; 
if youare not able to do the whole work 
yourselves, if deputies must be appointed, 
at all events Parliament may expect you 
to set an example and make a begin- 
ning. Why should you not go down, 
you three Commissioners, to each Pro- 
vince in Ireland, and sit in each Pro- 
vince for two or three weeks, try a cer- 
tain number of cases, and lay down, as 
far as possible, the principles upon which 
you would proceed. Set the example 
how the Courts should be conducted, 
and in that way you will at once estab- 
lish uniformity all over the country 
with regard to the decisions; you will 
give the best form of instructions to 
those who are to succeed you as your 
deputies; and you will not leave per- 
sons who have never had work of this 
kind to do to find out the principles 
upon which they are to decide.” Par- 
liament might fairly have expected they 
would have taken these steps in order 
to give confidence in the work done. 
But the remarkable thing is, that from 
the day this Act received the Royal 
Assent till now, these trusted Commis- 
sioners have no more settled the rent of 
any single estate in Ireland—I am not 
now referring to the appeals—than I or 
any one of your Lordships have. We 
are told that there are the appeals. 
With regard to them, I must say that I 
agree with the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) that if 
you were to send Sub-Commissioners 
through the length and breadth of Ire- 
land to reduce rents as they have been 
reduced, and leave the tenants for three 
or four months under the impression 
that their rents were to be reduced, it 
would be impossible for you, politically 
or mechanically, I may say, to undo 
what the Commissioners had done. 
There could not be a greater danger 
than to attempt anything of the kind ; 
and the Commissioners would be more 
than flesh and blood if they could at- 
tempt it. The noble Marquess referred 
to the judgment of Mr. Justice O’ Hagan, 
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and the conclusion I draw from it is 
that he meant to say—‘‘ You may appeal 
to us if there is a doubt upon a question 
of law or fact ; but, if it is only a ques- 
tion of opinion as to value, there is not 
much chance of our doing anything.” 
And that is so; it is so in this country, 
and must be so everywhere; there is 
not much use in taking a question of 
value to a Court of Appeal. But Mr. 
Justice O'Hagan made a speech, as to 
which I have been embarrassed. He 
was reported to have said that the Act 
was to be of great benefit to the tenants, 
and that the vaiue of a holding should 
be ascertained by finding out what the 
rent should be, so that the tenant might 
live and thrive on the land. I was very 
much surprised when I read those words, 
and I wondered what rent Mr. Justice 
O’ Hagan would put upon a holding of 
three or four acres, so as to allow the 
tenant to live and thrive on it. But my 
embarrassment is made still greater by 
what has occurred since, for, when 
reference was made to these words in 
this House, it was, as I understood it, 
entirely denied that Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
had used the words, or if he had, it was 
said that he had repudiated them. My 
embarrassment wasstill greater when the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in the other 
House, adopted and defended them, 
affirming that they were the proper 
words to use, and that they expressed 
what was said by everyone in Parlia- 
ment, and it was still greater when I 
turned to the authentic version of the 
speech in the official report, which has 
been published, and found—will your 
Lordships believe it ?—that the words 
which have so pleased the right hon. 
Gentleman are entirely omitted. Mr. 
Justice O’Hagan, on second thoughts, 
leaves out the sentence altogether. I 
hope that, before the discussion closes, 
the Government will throw some light 
even yet upon the question, and tell us 
what Mr. Justice O’Hagan did say, or 
whether he said anything at all. I am 
quite sure that Parliament never ex- 
pected what has happened about the 
Sub-Commissioners. It is true that the 
Act mentions sumething about Sub- 
Commissioners ; if it did not, they could 
not have been appointed ; but little was 
said in Parliament on the subject, and 
nobody suggested that the question of 
rents in Ireland was to be settled by 
the Sub-Commissioners, and not by the 
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Chief Commissioners. Well, 36 Sub- 
Commissioners have been appointed, 
and they are virtually doing the whole 
of the work, which was the only im- 
portant work under the Bill—namely, 
the settling of fair rents in Ireland. 
They have been actively engaged in 
reducing the rents. That is to say, they 
have the power of alienating property 
in Ireland ; and, with regard to it, I do 
not think that in our Civil Courts at 
Westminster there isa greateror ahigher 
duty to which a Judge can address him- 
self. Well, what are the qualifications 
of the Sub-Commissioners for this high 
function which they have to discharge ? 
Have they had a test or examination of 
any kind? None, so far as I know. 
Have they had any experience? Judicial 
experience they certainly have not had. 
Even the legal members of the Sub- 
Commission have had no judicial expe- 
rience in this matter, much less have the 
others who are not members of the Legal 
Profession. Upon what principle, then, 
were they appointed? 1 am told they 
are described as impartial, and as men 
who would inspire confidence. In whom 
would they inspire confidence? In the 
tenants of Ireland, or in the landlords 
of Ireland, or in both? I should have 
liked to see people appointed who would 
inspire confidence in both ; but I do not 
find it is so. I understand, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland made it a 
point in their speeches that these Sub- 
Commissioners should inspire confidence 
in the tenants of Ireland. But who are 
these Sub-Commissioners? I wish to 
speak with all respect for them, for, 
personally, no doubt, they are very 
upright men. Some are shopkeepers, 
and others are tenant farmers. With 
reference to Mr. Weir, it was said ‘he 
was an active agent on the side of 
the Attorney General.’”’ It is said that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland consulted 
the Commissioners and the Solicitor Ge- 
neral as to these appointments. No 
doubt one of the Commissioners and the 
Solicitor General gave a very good re- 
port of Mr. Weir. I must say that I 
think it extraordinary that in the place 
where these men are exercising their 
jurisdiction two of the three Sub-Com- 
missioners, as described by a gentleman 
residing in the locality, whom we all 
know, were tenant farmers in the very 
district where they were settling the 
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rents. That statement is made by a 
gentleman who gives his name, and who 
has never been contradicted. What 
would have been thought if two land- 
lords in that district had been appointed ? 
One of your Lordships has said that Mr. 
Rice was a member of the Commission. 
No doubt he is, and that is the place 
where he ought to be. The object of 
that Commission was to embrace men of 
every possible view. That Commission 
had no judicial function to perform, but 
the object was to get the views of ex- 
treme men. It does not at all follow 
that Mr. Rice is a proper person to settle 
the rents of a district of which he is a 
tenant farmer. ‘Therefore, I say, in my 
opinion, some of these gentlemen, who 
are described as being impartial men, 
are, if the statements made about them 
be true, much more deserving the cha- 
racter of stout partizans. I donot think 
that the mere fact of Judges entertaining 
strong opinions on political matters is of 
any importance. My experience is that, 
on tke whole, men who are appointed to 
high judicial office, when they come to 
deal with law or facts, may be trusted to 
act fairly ; they do not allow their pri- 
vate opinions to bias them in one way or 
another. But it makes all the difference 
when you have persons to judge who 
are not judges either of fact or law, but 
have merely to decide, without rhyme or 
reason, what they may think right from 
time to time, and to lay down without rea- 
son their own opinion ; and you need not 
be surprised, under the circumstances, if 
they give scope to their partizanship. It 
is from that point of view that I look 
with considerable suspicion upon some 
of the appointments which have been 
made. Mr. Fottrell, for instance, who, 
I daresay, is a very good man in his 
way, was obviously a most distinct par- 
tizan, and those who appointed him must 
have known it very well. It was per- 
fectly clear that he had been connected 
with the Land League, and consequently 
a thorough partizan. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Why, then,was 
he recommended by persons in such high 
authority ? 

Eart CAIRNS: I am coming to that. 
My noble Friend said that he was re- 
commended by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land and by Dr. Ball, late Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. But I am sorry to tell 
the noble Earl that that statement is 
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certainly untrue. I hope the noble Earl 
is satisfied with the answer to the ques- 
tion. Well, let us pass on from Mr. 
Fottrell. I want to ask this question, 
if I may be allowed to do so. Suppose 
last year there had been a clause in the 
Bill putting in the names of the 36 Sub- 
Commissioners; do you think that the 
Bill would have ever received the Royal 
Assent? Ido not; nor do I think the 
Government did. They knew that if 
they had put in the Bill the names of 
these persons, the Bill would have had 
no more chance of passing than some 
other Bill not yet in existence, and about 
which I will say nothing. I want your 
Lordships to consider the state of things 
under which some of these Sub-Commis- 
sioners have been proceeding. The ten- 
ant goes into Court, and wants a fair 
rent fixed. I am the last person to pro- 
pose that technical pleadings should be 
required from the tenants. But common 
justice does require, even in dealing 
with a landlord, that the tenant should 
intimate in some way or other what it is 
that he is going to prove. But he is al- 
lowed to come before the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, keeping the whole of his case to 
himself, without disclosing anything to 
the landlord, who has not the slightest 
idea what he has tomeet. The question 
of improvements makes all the difference 
to the present owner; the present owner 
was not owner when the improvements 
were effected, and knows nothing about 
them. I will give an instance of the 
way in which proceedings take place. 
It refers to a case that occurred in the 
South of Ireland. From the report 
which appeared in Zhe Times, the Sub- 
Commissioners, by their Chairman, said 
the evidence of the tenant was marvel- 
lous, and perfectly ridiculous. The Jand- 
lord said he had applied to several 
valuators; but they had all refused to 
value the land. A Sub-Commissioner 
then said—‘‘ You object to give evidence 
as to value yourself?”’ The answer was 
—‘I do;” whereupon the Commis- 
sioner said— 

“Tt is a lamentable state of things. A tenant 
comes in with a certain valuation, and then we 
find that no gentleman in the country is ready 
to value the land. It is a strange thing; ” 
and in that state of things the Commis- 
sioners proceeded to deal with the case. 
I do not remember what was the result 
of the case ; but it shows what the Sub- 
Commissioners have to struggle against 
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in the way of getting evidence. Now, 
references have been made to the En- 
cumbered Estates Court. I do not want 
to go into that general question; but I 
will notice one point which is very ger- 
mane to the matter—the position of the 
purchaser in that Court. On the com- 
pletion of the purchase the purchaser is 
presented with a small piece of paper, 
which is his title to the land. He does 
not hold the deeds, and he has not had 
the slightest evidence or knowledge of 
the previous dealings with the title. He 
knows nothing in the world of what 
happened before he became owner. But 
now he may be summoned by the tenant 
to the Court, and asked to give a history 
of the land for the last 40 or 50 years. 
Of course, he cannot have any knowledge 
of such a thing; and the result is that 
the tenants are masters of the situa- 
tion, and the landlords are powerless. 
I think that is a special reason why some 
inquiry should be instituted. There is 
another point which I am sure will strike 
your Lordships with surprise, and that 
is with regard to the question of the 
valuation of the land by the Commis- 
sioners. With regard to it, the noble 
Lord the Lord Privy Seal began by say- 
ing that these persons were not valuers 
at all; and he quoted a judgment in sup- 
port of his statement, and then he went 
on to say that when one side was of one 
opinion and the other of another the 
Judge must go and see what was the 
real value of the property ; so that the 
Lord Privy Seal began by a violent de- 
nial of the statement that the Judges 
were valuers, and ended by approving 
that statement. 

Lorp EMLY: They went to the land 
for the purpose of checking the valua- 
tion. 

Eart CAIRNS: Exactly so. The 
noble Lord opposite says it is merely 
checking the valuation—they go in order 
to see whether the rent is fair or not; 
but that is not the case of the Lord 
Privy Seal; and in either case, what is 
it but putting their own value upon the 
farm? How do they make these valua- 
tions? Here is astatement by a Member 
of your Lordships’ House— 


“T am aware of a case where the Sub-Com- 
missioners went to value a farm of about 1,100 
acres. ‘They went in the short days of Decem- 
ber 30 statute miles out, and the same distance 
back. ‘They arrived at the farm at a quarter- 
past 2 o’clock, and left the ground at a quarter. 
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past 4. Upon this cursory and haphazard exa- 
mination they reduced the rent 20 per cent 
below the Government valuation, which was 
nearly the same as the original rent.” 


That is called checking the valuation. 
In another case a Sub-Commission is 
described as valuing a farm in this way. 
He goes on to the farm in one of these 
hurried visits about a quarter-past 4 
on a December evening. When called 
upon to express an opinion as to the 
value, he thrusts his stick into the 
ground, after the manner of a cheese- 
taster, and said ‘15s. an acre.” An- 
other matter to which I would refer is 
that of costs. Speaking from my own 
judicial experience, my opinion is that 
there is nothing in law in which greater 
injustice may be done than by a heedless 
disposal of the question of costs. If 
you decide a case wrong, probably you 
will hear further about it, for somebody 
or other will, perhaps, pick a hole in 
the judgment; but, practically, you can 
do what you like with costs and hear 
nothing about it, because public opinion 
is not easily attracted to the subject. 
Yet a good deal of mischief and suffer- 
ing may result in this way. Now, what 
do these Sub-Commissionersdo? I find 
from the Reports that even when a tenant 
fails to prove his case the landlord is 
ordered to pay both his own and the 
tenant’s costs. That appears to me to 
be a most monstrous thing to do, and 
yet it seems to have been done by the 
Sub-Commissioners in hundreds of cases. 
I am told that this is now modified, and 
that, the attention of the Chief Commis- 
sioners having been called to the matter, 
they have ordered a change to be made. 
But the change is most extraordinary. 
The Chief Commissioners say that the 
landlord is not to be ordered to pay 
costs unless in extreme cases, or when 
the tenant applies for a fair rent, but 
does not succeed in having an alteration 
effected. That also Be 2% to be a 
most monstrous rule. do not know 
what extreme cases may mean ; but it 
seems to me a monstrous injustice that 
where a tenant comes into Court to 
obtain a fair rent and fails he is to put 
the landlord to the expense of coming 
into Court; and also that the landlord 
is to have no costs. There is another 
way in which great injustice may be 
done in this matter of costs, inasmuch 
as there is a body in the country called 
solicitors, who have a great deal to say 
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with regard to these proceedings; and 
if there is one thing more than another 
which would make the solicitors put the 
tenants into motion it is this—by estab- 


lishing a rule that the tenant is to come. 


into Court without any risk as to pay- 
ing costs; and not only that, but with 
the certainty, almost, of having his costs 
provided. If that is the rule, you will 
find plenty of persons to induce the 
tenants to go into Court, even if the 
tenants are not the least anxious to do 
so. I appeal to your Lordships—I do 
not appeal to one side more than the 
other—I appeal to the judgment of both 
sides on this question ; are these matters 
in which it can be said that the working 
of the Act is satisfactory, and that they 
stand in no need of inquiry? Are your 
Lordships prepared to say that you are 
satisfied that this should go on; that no 
notice should be taken of it; that 
whereas now 1,400 cases have been 
decided, in the course of a few months 
14,000, or in the course of the year 
140,000, should be decided, and then, 
when the evil has been done and is 
irremediable, we should have an inquiry 
which will not produce anything at all? 
With regard to the reductions, I main- 
tain that they have been made, not on 
the principle which Parliament intended 
—the principle that a fair rent should 
be fixed for the land. What I mean is 
this. The noble Lord the Lord Privy 
Seal rather ridiculed this matter, and 
he said— 

“Tf you take the decisions you will find that 
some rents were raised, some reduced a little, 


and some reduced considerably, and that thus 
the average was made up.” 


I have not seen the printed Returns, but 
I have the Returns down to 1,300 cases; 
and, I ask, where does he find those 
cases where the rents have been raised? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD: It occurred 
in two cases. 

Eart CAIRNS: We may put that 
aside. I do not want to come down to 
the half-crown case. Practically, there 
has been no raising of rent. Now, as 
to the small reductions, they are com- 
paratively few; but, speaking from an 
examination of the Paper, I should say 
that in the vast body of the cases the 
reduction is not less than 20, and not 
more than 30, percent. The reductions 
range between 20 and 30, and they 
gravitate to a central point. That is 
the great peculiarity. Another pecu- 
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liarity is this—that where the rents 
exceeded the Poor Law valuation there 
they are pulled down; but where the 
rents are the same as the Poor Law 
valuation they are reduced just as much. 
The Assistant Commissioners seem to set 
out with this idea—there must be a re- 
duction if the rent is over the Poor Law 
valuation ; if the rent is under, or at 
the Poor Law valuation, we must have a 
reduction all the same. I, for one, 
look with alarm on the reductions, not 
because they are reductions simply, but 
because I find here that the reductions 
are made upon the rule of thumb prin- 
ciple. Then, again, I find some of these 
cases very old; some of the tenants very 
new. In the first, the landlord has, 
after some years, raised the rent from time 
to time. I find, in other cases, he has 
lowered it at different times; but whe- 
ther it is an old letting or a new 
one, whether the rent has been raised 
or lowered, I find the reduction goes 
on just the same. I should like to say 
a word about the Encumbered Estates 
Court cases. I will confine myself to 
cases where the rents have been un- 
altered or reduced since the purchase, 
and what do I find? There are 10 
cases, the aggregate rent of which was 
£793 at the time of the purchase. The 
purchasers lowered it to £763 ; and the 
Sub-Commissioners lowered it from £763 
to £575, thereby mulcting the purchasers 
in the Landed Estates Court to the ex- 
tent of about 24 per cent of the rental. 
I may refer to another instance. There 
was a case heard at Newry on the 3rd 
of December, 1881; the farm was one of 
68 acres; the old rental was £68; it had 
been paid since 1838, upwards of 40 
years ; the Poor Law valuation was £67 ; 
Mr. Quin, the agent of the property, 
who had never increased the rent, and 
two valuators, swore that the rent was 
fair ; and yet the Sub-Commissioners re- 
duced it to £55 10s. In another case, 
trustees invested trust money in the pur- 
chase of land in the Encumbered Estates 
Court; the Poor Law valuation was 
£49 10s.; and the Commissioners re- 
duced the rent to £44. There was a 
case heard at Swineford ; there were four 
holdings; and the aggregate rental was 
reduced from £19 10s. to £8 15s. The 
owner said that on the 2nd of December 
the case came on late in the evening ; 
the Commissioners took a cart and rode 
to the place; they stood on the land 
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while a man dug a small hole; and they 
fixed a rent less than the turbary was 
worth, and one-third of what the hold- 
ings would bring if they could be let 
now. He added, that on account of the 
state of the country he could not get a 
surveyor to value the land, and on that 
account he applied for an adjournment, 
which was refused. Another case, a 
most remarkable one, was on the pro- 
perty of the noble Marquess behind me 
(the Marquess of Waterford). There 
were four holdings, comprising 436 
acres; the old rent was £148; the Poor 
Law valuation was £136; the rent had 
been reduced in 1837, and it had been 
punctually paid ever since; there had 
been outlay on each holding by the land- 
lord; and the rent was reduced to £130, 
which was considerably below the Poor 
Law valuation. The idea that the Com- 
missioners had kept above it is, there- 
fore, an erroneous one, although, in the 
aggregate, they may have done so. 
What are the excuse and the answer? 
It is said that these are exceptionally 
bad cases. It has been shown they were 
not. They are cases where the rent has 
been paid for 30, 40, or 60 years with 
perfect punctuality. What better test 
could there be of a rent which a solvent 
tenant would pay one year with another? 
It is also said that in some cases land- 
lords have made valuations which agree 
with those of the Commissioners. Where 
the landlord really has agreed nothing 
more can be said. But when it is said 
that landlords out of Court have come to 
agreements by which they have made 
the same reductions, that is like adding 
insult to injury. Do you suppose they 
do it voluntarily and freely, with delight 
as it were? I donot think so. I will 
tell you why they do it. What is the 
position of the smaller landlord? He 
has to face 20 or 50 notices from tenants, 
paying, perhaps, £5 to £10 a-year. 
He has got to meet each case, one 
by one. From what has been done 
in the case of his neighbours, he 
knows that the rents will be reduced, 
and that he will have to pay costs. 
These amount altogether to £500, taking 
each case, at the lowest calculation, at 
£10. With that prospect before him, 
it is much the best thing for him to 
sacrifice one quarter on the small hold- 
ings, instead of sacrificing five years’ 
rental; and yet he is said to make these 
agreements voluntarily. Itis said some 
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of the decisions have been confirmed on 
appeal; but how? Your Lordships will 
remember that the Act says the cases 
shall come before the Chief Commis- 
sioners for re-hearing—that is, as I 
understand it, that the Commissioners 
shall hear them as if they heard them 
for the first time. We find they did not 
re-hear the cases. The Sub-Commis- 
sioners went on the land, but the Chief 
Commissioners did not; it was not a 
re-hearing, but an appeal on the mate- 
rials provided by the Sub-Commissioners. 
The Prime Minister, in his speech last 
night, referred to the question of tithes. 
He said that no one complained when 
25 per cent was knocked off the amount 
of the tithes; but I wonder whether the 
Prime Minister had leisure to give a 
thought to the question of whether that 
analogy was any analogy at all. What 
happened in the case of the tithes was 
this—that in the 100 per cent was never 
calculated the cost of getting the amount, 
or the trouble ; and the fact is that Par- 
liament presented the clergymen with a 
bargain which was an extremely good 
one. The whole burden of the tithe was 
taken from the tenant and placed upon 
the landlord, where it was as safe as if 
it had been placed on the Consolidated 
Fund. They said to the Irish clergy— 
‘*You shall have 75 per cent well secured 
and regularly paid, in place of 100 per 
cent which you cannot recover.’ Now, 
if the Act provided a new way of recover- 
ing rents, then I could have understood 
the argument that there is some analogy 
between the Act and the case of tithes. 
But the Chief Secretary for Ireland put 
it that the reduction only showed that 
the land in Ireland was highly rented 
and ought to be reduced; and that is 
clearly begging the question, as it as- 
sumes precisely that with respect to 
which we wish to ask whether the de- 
cisions of the Courts are on a right 
=. The statement of the Chief 

ecretary for Ireland filled me with 
surprise, considering the Report of the 
Bessborough Commission, and the words 
in which the Prime Minister acquitted 
the landlords of Ireland. Parliament 
was assured that the general rental of 
Ireland was in a satisfactory condition, 
and the Bessborough Commission said 
that with rare exception the landlords in 
Treland had fixed at, or even lower, than 
what could be considered a fair rent; 
and the Prime Minister himself said the 
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landlords were acquitted as a body. 
Then, as to Griffith’s valuation, if there 
was one thing more than another proved 
to the Bessborough Commission, it was 
that Griffith’s valuation was no standard 
whatever of valuation except for pur- 
poses of taxation. We have also the 
opinion of Members of the Government 
as to what, in their opinion, would be 
the effect of the Act. With respect to 
the clause dealing with fair rents, Mr. 
Bright said— 

‘* My view of the operation of that particular 
clause is that, in reality, the rents in Ireland 
will, for the most part, in nine cases out of 
ten, be fixed very much as they are now.”— 
[3 Hansard, cclxi. 103.] 


The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack said— 


“Tf you compare the state of things under 
this Bill with that which would exist if nothing 
of the kind were done, the Bill may be expected 
to restore and increase, not diminish, the value 
of the landlord’s property.’’—[Jbid. cclxiv. 
534.) 


And the noble Lord opposite the Lord 
Privy Seal, in introducing the Bill, 
said— 

‘‘T maintain that the provisions of this Bill 
will cause the landlords no money loss what- 
ever. I believe that it will inflict upon them 
no loss of income, except in those cases in which 
a certain number of landlords may have im- 
posed upon their tenants excessive and inequit- 
able rents, which they are probably vainly 
trying to recover.”’—[Jbid. 252.] 


Those were very remarkable statements 
—I do not call them assurances, for I 
know that no Minister can give an assur- 
ance as to the working of an Act of 
Parliament—but they are not more re- 
markable than the disclosure made by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland of his 
own private opinion while he was per- 
suading Parliament and his Colleagues 
to pass the Bill. In arecent speech the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“Tt will, as I believe, turn out that the rents 
were higher in Ireland than many in the House 
expected. They are not higher than I ex- 
pected. The information I got many years 
ago during the Famine, and which I have tried 
since to check, made me believe that the rents 
in Ireland were high. Things had got to that 
state that to check it the House find it necessary 
to break through the general rules of political 
economy ; and in order that you should have, 
as a general rule, tenants who live and thrive, 
it was requisite to declare what was a fair rent; 
and in declaring what was a fair rent there was 
a larger reduction than was generally antici- 
pated. But what does that mean? It means, 
after all, that there was greater ground for the 
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Land Act than we who brought it forward— 
some of us, and of those who accepted it more 
or less reluctantly, were aware of.” 


Thus we find that while his Colleagues 
were making the remarkable statements 
I have given, the right hon. Gentleman 
knew that the land of Ireland was highly 
rented, and knew, at the same time, of 
the arguments used by his Colleagues 
to induce Parliament, and especially 
this House, to pass the Bill. If anyone 
but the right hon. Gentleman himself 
had said it, I could not have believed 
it; but it is his own statement. The 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) objected to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, because he said 
that there was danger that it might 
hamper the action of the Courts if the 
Judges were to be examined as wit- 
nesses; and, further, that there was 
danger that the Committee of this House 
might appear to be sitting as a Court of 
Appeal upon the merits of some indi- 
vidual cases. I must point out that 
that is not an argument’ against an 
earlier appointment of a Committee, 
but against the appointment of any 
Committee. You might just say the 
same thing in the month of May as in 
the month of February. But I think 
your Lordships may trust a Committee 
of your House that they will not do 
either of those two things. If it should 
be desirable to call any of the Judges 
before them they will take care that 
they do not interfere with the judicial 
business of the Court. And in like 
manner I deprecate the opinion of a 
Committee of this House sitting on ap- 
peal from a particular decision, although 
it may be very necessary to look at the 
general character of the decisions in 
order to see how the Judges work. 
Then the noble Marquess said he pre- 
ferred a Royal Commission. If we 
were offered a Royal Commission the 
same end might be attained. But we 
were told by the noble Earl the Lord 
President of the Council that there 
would be no Royal Commission. I 
believe that the facts I have laid 
before your Lordships are quite suffi- 
cient to justify inquiry, that the case is 
exceptional as regards the time the 
inquiry is moved for, because there is 
no time to put the inquiry off. I be- 
lieve it will be found, on inquiry, either 
that the accusations are groundless, and 
then a confidence will be engendered in 
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the Act which does not exist; or, if it 
be found that the charges are well 
founded, then I have no doubt that 
steps will be taken to correct in time 
the evils complained of. Therefore, I 
hope your Lordships will agree to the 
inquiry. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, if there was one part of the 
speech of my noble and learned Friend 
(Earl Cairns) more than another unlike 
what I should expect from him, it was 
the last part, in which he dealt with the 
practical objections to the appointment 
of this Committee. To those objections 
my noble and learned Friend gave one 
of the most feeble answers I ever re- 
member to have heard from a man of so 
great ability. The appointment of a 
Committee is admitted by my noble 
and learned Friend to be asked for at 
an exceptional time—a time which ordi- 
narily would be much too soon for 
entering upon such an inquiry. The 
case which justifies the asking of a 
Committee is one, we are told, depend- 
ing upon a variety of exceptional cir- 
cumstances, which, in an ascendin 
scale, my noble and learned Friend 
enumerated, beginning with a number 
of small points, which I will not occupy 
time by entering into, and gradually 
rising to every objection which has been 
taken to the appointment of the Com- 
missioners, to their qualifications, their 
rules, their mode of procedure, the way 
in which appeals are heard, and the 
general results of the operations of the 
Commission; my noble and learned 
Friend bringing forward a number of 
particular instances of alleged wrong 
procedure, or erroneous judgment, and 
then making deductions to show a gene- 
ral miscarriage of justice. These were 
my noble and learned Friend’s grounds 
for holding this to be an exceptional case, 
justifying that operation said to be eee 
formed sometimes by children who plant 
flowers and who take them up a day or 
two afterwards in order to see whether 
they are growing. He justifies the 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry 
before the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners have got beyond their very 
earliest stage; and, having stated all 
these exceptional grounds, when he 
comes, in the last sentence of his 
speech, to address himself to the ques- 
tion how this Committee is to proceed, 
and what this Committee is to do, ‘‘ Oh,” 
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he says, ‘‘it is a mistake to suppose that 
we need send for the Commissioners, or 
for the Sub-Commissioners, or inter- 
rupt at all their proceedings. It is 
a mistake to suppose that we need 
review and sit in appeal upon their 
decisions, and that we need inquire 
whether they were right or wrong. It 
will be enough for us to take a general 
view of the matter, and we shall know 
how to manage the inquiry when we 

et it.” Now, my Lords, if anything 
in the world could be calculated to 
unsettle and disturb the proceedings 
of the Commissioners, and dissatisfy 
everybody, it would be that sort of 
half inquiry—nay, less than half in- 
quiry--the infinitesimally small inquiry 
—which my noble and learned Friend 
suggested would be enough, and which 
would avoid the necessity of calling 
those witnesses. I say, with the utmost 
confidence, that if you are going to 
impeach the justice, the fairness, the 
impartiality of the Commissioners, and 
to accuse them of not acting according 
to the intentions of Parliament, you 
must bring the Commissioners here, 
and they will be upon their trial as 
Judges or judicial officers accused of 
miscarriage of justice. And if you 
institute an inquiry it will be very 
nearly an inquiry of a criminal nature 
—an inquiry demanding the most 
thorough investigation and the most 
absolute justice to everybody ; and after 
what has been said, I do not see how 
you can conduct it properly without 
taking upon yourselves to review all 
those decisions which this man or the 
other man complains of and says were 
unjust. Then my noble and learned 
Friend himself admits, in the outset of 
his speech, that he has to justify this 
proceeding at this time. Nobody denies 
that the course of events may make 
inquiry in such a case justifiable or ne- 
cessary. Nobody denies that after the 
proceedings of the Commissioners have 
reached that stage in which you are 
really in a situation to judge of them 
and to ascertain their results, there 
might be inquiry. The only part of the 
speech of my noble Friend (Lord Emly) 
which I did not hear with satisfaction, 
and with which I did not agree, was 
the suggestion that, though a Committee 
would be premature now, it might, pos- 
sibly, not be premature before the end 
of this Session ; and the noble Marquess 
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(the Marquess of Lansdowne) suggested 
that a Royal Commission would be better 
than a Committee. To me it seems thata 
Royal Commission or a Committee a few 
months hence, if it is premature now, 
would also be necessarily exposed to sub- 
stantially the same objections. Now, my 
Lords, there is one thing which I have to 
acknowledge with thanks in the observa- 
tions of all who have referred to myself or 
my Colleagues. You have given us credit 
for sincerity in what we have said now, 
and in what we have said in the last 
Session of Parliament. Therefore, I do 
not doubt that you will believe me when 
Isay that not onlyI personally, but all my 
Colleagues, are as desirous that justice 
should be done to the landlords in Ire- 
land, as that it should be done to the 
tenants. For my own part, I think that 
any really partial or one-sided administra- 
tion of this law might go far to frustrate 
and destroy its good effects; and I share 
in any anxiety which may be felt by your 
Lordships, whether you are interested in 
property in Ireland or not, that the ad- 
ministration of this law should be un- 
impeachable, and should do full justice 
to the tenants and also to the landlords. 
But I cannot see anything that would be 
less in the interest of the landlord than 
a disturbance, by the intervention of 
this House, in which the landlords are 
strong, of the working of this Act, be- 
fore it has been four months in opera- 
tion, and when only about 1,300 out of 
600,000 tenancies have been brought 
into the Courts. Language has been 
quoted which was used by one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers (Mr. Bright), when 
the Bill was passing through the other 
House, implying a belief that in nine 
out of ten cases rents would not be 
reduced. Well, we have not approached 
the nine out of ten cases. From the 
small number of cases decided any infer- 
ence of a general character is, as yet, ab- 
solutely impossible. The most that can 
be said is that, inasmuch as in some 
cases there has been considerable reduc- 
tion, and in most cases some reduc- 
tion, if all other cases were decided 
in the same manner, then-certain con- 
sequences would follow. But for that 
hypothesis there is no ground whatever. 
Those who look at the cases will see 
that the decisions vary enormously. I 
have observed the differences in the 
different Provinces, as compared with 
Griffith’s valuation. In Ulster the rents 
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fixed are upon the average on the line 
of the valuation, in Leinster 7 per cent, 
in Connaught 9 per cent, and in Mun- 
ster 20 per cent above it. Taking the 
decisions for the whole of Ireland, so 
far as they have gone, they give about 
10 per cent above Griffith’s valuation. 
I will not go into detail, but I will 
refer to some of the decisions given by 
two Sub-Commissioners, Messrs. Bom- 
ford and Weir, whose fitness for their 
appointments has been criticized, and 
not very generously criticized, in this 
House. They fixed the judicial rent in 
several of these cases at 25 and 33 per 
cent, and in some even more, above 
Griffith’s valuation. But the rent be- 
fore had been 100 per cent above that 
standard: so that there was, at the 
same time, a considerable reduction on 
the existing rents. I think that after 
the very small number of cases which 
have been decided, if your Lordships en- 
deavour to go back upon what you have 
done, and disturb what you last year 
agreed to before anyone can estimate 
fully, or fairly, or sufficiently, what the 
general result will be, you will be taking 
a most unwise and a most perilous 
step, which will tend to compromise and 
imperil the interests of those on whose 
behalf you are acting. It is too much to 
suppose that the carrying out of the 
Act is to be suddenly stopped, simply 
because a majority of this House does 
not approve of some of the decisions that 
may have been given by the Sub-Com- 
missioners. Youcannotsafely reason from 
the fact that rents have been reduced 
in some cases where reduction might 
not have been expected ; for in particu- 
lar instances, even on the best managed 
estates, there may be, and there un- 
doubtedly are, some cases in which the 
rents are larger than they ought to be, 
and much larger than it could ever 
have been the intention of the landlord 
that they should be, if he had been aware 
of the facts; and, if that be so, there is 
no reason why those rents should not be 
reduced. If it were really the fact that 
the majority of the landlords of Ireland 
had let their land at rack-rents, I think 
the argument for the Bill would have 
been increased. Does the noble Mar- 
quess seriously mean to say that because 
Mr. Gladstone or some other Minister 
stated that he did not think the reduc- 
tion of rent would, on the whole, be 
large, the majority of this House, in re- 
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liance on that expression of opinion, 
determined that the Bill should me 
law? Noble Lords will have great diffi- 
culty in persuading us that they were 
so soft, or so easily to be persuaded by 
any such opinions expressed, with how- 
ever perfect good faith, by any Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government. In this 
House, at all events, they had decided 
upon the course which they would take 
before a single speech was made. I can- 
not help referring to what my noble 
and learned Friend said concerning Mr. 
Forster. Mr. Forster lately stated in the 
House of Commons that he had received 
an impression, at the time he visited 
Ireland during the Famine, that rents 
were higher in that country than people 
here generally imagined, and that this 
impression had never been removed. 
My noble and learned Friend considers 
that he was guilty of some want of 
candour because, having formed that 
opinion, he did not last year state that 
he differed from the opinions expressed 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. But 
my noble and learned Friend should re- 
member that the statements of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright were based upon 
the evidence which came before the Earl 
of Bessborough’s and the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Commissions, of the effect of 
which all men were equally competent to 
judge; while Mr. Forster’s opinion was 
founded on personal observation. I have 
very great respect for Mr. Forster and 
for his opinions; but they do not con- 
vince me, even now, that the greater 
part of the land in Ireland has been 
over-rented. A complaint has been made 
that the landlord’s rent has been re- 
duced, on the average, from 23 to 25 
per cent; but how does my noble 
and learned Friend propose, by the 
action of his Committee, to undo that 
evil? I wish my noble and learned 
Friend would answer that question for 
us. How is it to be done by this Com- 
mittee? I am at a loss to understand 
how the appointment of a Committee 
can be of any advantage, or how it could 
undo any evil, if evil has been done. 
Is it proposed by this Committee to re- 
peal the Act, or is a new Act to be 

assed? If not, its effect will be nothing, 
while it will have a great deal of work 
to do, because I cannot see what will be 
the result of it, unless it really assumes 
the functions of these valuators, Commis- 
sioners, and Sub -Cummissioners, and 
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attempts to do what those officers are 
appointed to do. I cannot see what that 
is likely to lead to. As to the rest, the 
effect upon the Commissioners and upon 
the country will, I think, be disturbing 
and unsatisfactory. But it is said by my 
noble and learned Friend that the Com- 
missioners have not done the work which 
Parliament intended they should do, be- 
cause they sent the Sub-Commissioners 
to different places to operate in the 
first instance. The facts, however, on 
that point, are perfectly well known to 
your Lordships; and if any conclusions 
are to be founded upon them, you will 
be able to arrive at them without the 
Committee. We know that the Commis- 
sioners did remain in Dublin until they 
had appeals to hear. We know that the 
work in detail was done by the Sub- 
Commissioners. We cannot get further 
information on that point. The mere 
quantity of the work rendered it impos- 
sible that the Commissioners could have 
done it all. It issuggested by my noble 
and learned Friend that the Commis- 
sioners should have started the work by 
visiting the different Provinces, and by 
establishing some sort of principles. 
Perhaps that might have been a good 
plan; but it is too late now. Neither 
can you undo it by any resolution of 
your Committee. It was said the Sub- 
Commissioners did not properly perform 
the office of valuators ; but the criticism 
is founded upon a mistake as to the 
purpose of the personal visits which 
they paid to particular farms. They 
visited the farms where there was con- 
flicting evidence before them, to see, by 
personal observation, whether the allega- 
tions as to improvements and the state 
of the land were correct. It is sug- 
gested that they did so in too hurried 
and cursory a way. Well, the in- 
stances brought forward do not seem 
to be strong. Two hours’ visit to a farm 
may be quite sufficient in a case where 
it was only necessary to decide which 
set of witnesses spoke the truth. To 
appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
into this—to ascertain how many hours 
were spent on a farm by this or that 
Sub-Commissioner—is, I think, not a 
thing that any of your Lordships would 
seriously entertain. I cannot under- 
stand what new light your Committee 
will throw on that question. But the 
Committee is also to go into the gene- 
ral condition of the country. What 
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the effect of such an inquiry upon 
the general condition of the country, 
under present circumstances, may be, 
it is for your Lordships to judge. I 
cannot myself anticipate good from it. 
It is said that the good effects which 
some of us, and myself among others, 
held out to your Lordships as likely to 
follow from the passing of the Land Act 
have not been realized; but I am not 
aware that anybody held out the pros- 
pect of their immediate realization. I 
certainly did not. What I said, when 
I ventured to recommend the Bill to 
your Lordships, was, that there existed 
a state of things dangerous to Ireland 
and to the position of the landlords, and 
that I believed the passing of the Act 
would lessen that danger and strengthen 
their position. I did not say that these 
consequences would be realized the mo- 
ment the Actcame into operation. I knew 
that time would be required. I said I 
did not care to prophesy ; but if I must, I 
hoped that a happier prospect was before 
us. I said, as beyond all doubt is the fact, 
that the Bill would improve the moral 
position of the Government in the ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland; and 
the Government are confident that there 
is areal, substantial, and progressive im- 
provement in the state of that country. 
I was astonished to hear from a noble 
Lord that there was no increase in the 
payment of rent ; the information of the 
Government is to the contrary. I be- 
lieve that both in that respect, and in 
regard to the greater power of the Go- 
vernment to carry on the administration 
of justice by the ordinary law, and by 
the extraordinary means obtained from 
Parliament, there has been a steady ad- 
vance towards that state of things which 
all of us desire. I said the measure 
would, at all events, secure the loyalty 
of Ulster, and prevent it being drawn 
into the vortex of turbulence; and I 
said I believed it would have a bene- 
ficial effect in all parts of Ireland. My 
expectations are still the same. No 
one would be more disappointed than 
myself if that should not be the case; 
but nothing has occurred to justify any 
one of your Lordships in despairing 
of that effect. I heard some expres- 
sions from the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Waterford) which I was 
surprised to hear from a man of his 
high spirit ; but I venture to hope that 
the time will come, and is not far off, 
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The Parks 
when the noble Marquess will himself 


admit that the case is better than he now 


supposes. 


On question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 96; Not-Contents 53: Ma- 


jority 43. 
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cellor.) 


Bedford, D. 
Westminster, D. 


Northampton, M. 


Camperdown, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Morley, E. 
Northbrook, E. 
Spencer, E. 
Sydney, E. 


Gordon, V. 
deen.) 
Sherbrooke, V. 


(EZ. Aber- 


Aberdare, L. 
Auckland, L. 
Blachford, L. 


Boyle, L. (£. Cork 
and Orrery.) { Teller. ] 
Braye, 


Breadalbane, L. 
Breadalbane.) 
Carlingford, L. 
Carrington, L. 
— of Chudleigh, 


Coleridge, L. 


(Z. 


Crewe, L. 

De Mauley, L. 

De Tabley, L. 

Dormer, 

Emly, L. 

Ettrick, L. (Z. Napier.) 

Hammond, L. 

Hatherton, L. 

Hothfield, L. 

Kenmare, L, (£. Ken- 
mare.) 

Leigh, L. 

Lyttelton, L. 

Methuen, L. 

Monson, L. [ Teller.} 

Mount Temple, L. 

O’Hagan, L. 

Ramsay, L. (E. Dal- 
housie.) 

Ribblesdale, L. 

Romilly, L. 

Rosebery, L. (E. Rose- 
bery.) 

Sandhurst, L. 

Strafford, L. 
field.) 

Sudeley, L. 

Suffield, L. 

Thurlow, L. 

Tweeddale, L. 
Tweeddale.) 

Tweedmouth, L. 

Wolverton, L. 

Wrottesley, L. 


(V. Biv 


(M. 


Resolved, That aSelect Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the working of recent legislation 
in reference te land in Ireland, and its effect 
upon the condition of the country. 


And, on February 24, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 


D. Norfolk. 

D. Somerset. 

D. Marlborough. 

M. Salisbury. 

M. Abercorn. 

E. Pembroke and 
Montgomery. 

E. Stanhope. 


. Clarendon. 

. Cairns. 

. Hutchinson. 
. Tyrone. 

. Carysfort. 

. Kenry. 

. Penzance. 

. Brabourne. 


Serre dae 


House adjourned at One o’clock, to 


HOUSE OF 


Monday next, Eleven 
o’clock. 


COMMONS, 


Friday, 17th February, 1882. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o-r.or— 
THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—BICYCLES. 


Mr. BUTT asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, By what authority the 
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public is prohibited from using the broad 
road round the inside of the Regent’s 
Park for bicycles; whether there is any, 
and if any, what reason for the prohibi- 
tion; and, whether it would not be 
— to re-open that road to the 
arge number of young men of the 
working class who were formerly in the 
habit of using it for bicycle exercise ? 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the bicycles were prohibited 
under the Regulations of 1872, by virtue 
of the Parks Regulations Act. After 
consideration, he was inclined to think 
that, with a view to the protection of 
the public, it was not desirable that 
bicycles should be used in the parks. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION— 
THE BOROUGH OF NORTHAMPTON. 


Mr. LABOUOCHERE asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Whether, having regard 
to No. 72 of the Rules and Orders, 
declaring that every Member is bound 
to attend the service of the House, and 
to the Resolution of this House of the 
7th February, whereby Mr. Bradlaugh 
is prevented from fulfilling all the duties 
imposed upon Members, a vacancy has 
not occurred in the representation of the 
borough of Northampton ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that before 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
answered the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
wished, with the permission of the House, 
to say that out of the Question of the 
hon. Member there appeared to him to 
arise another Question—namely, Whe- 
ther, after the decisions of the Court and 
the decisions of the House on his case, 
Mr. Bradlaugh was not disqualified ? 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, in answering the 
Question of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), I 
purposely wish to avoid entering into 
matters which may hereafter arise, if 
any Resolution is submitted to the 
House. Therefore, I confine myself to 
stating that I know of no ground upon 
which it can now be alleged that a 
vacancy has occurred in the represen- 
tation of the borough of Northampton. 
As to the Question of the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Newdegate), I think the 
reply I have already given affords an 
answer to it. Certainly, as matters 
stand, the seat has not become vacant. 


dir. Butt 


{COMMONS} 





PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
CHARLES O’BEIRNE. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
On what grounds is Mr. Charles O’ Beirne 
still retained in Galway Prison, he 
having been committed on 8rd June 
last, with a number of others, some of 
them being charged with more serious 
offences than he was, and while others 
nf been discharged, Mr. O’Beirne has 
not 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the reason why Mr. O’Beirne had not 
been released was that he refused to 
sign a promise to be of good behaviour. 
That was why he was retained when 
others were set free. He should add 
that Mr. O’Beirne had never made any 
application to be released. 


THE LAND COMMISSION (IRELAND)— 
MR. BOMFORD. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Bomford has been allowed 
to exchange from the Cavan district to 
some other ; and, if not, if he could state 
to the House the reason ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the Land Commissioners informed him 
that no application had been received 
from Mr. Bomford to exchange from 
the Cavan district. 


YOUNG IRELAND LITERARY SOCIETY, 
DUBLIN—ALLEGED INTRUSION OF 
THE POLICE. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If his attention has been called 
to the report in the ‘ Irish Times ” of 
February 13th, of a meeting held in 
Dublin of the Young Treland Literary 
Society ; if it is true, as reported, that 
during a discussion on the life and 
writings of Thomas Davis two police 
constables entered the room and de- 
manded the names of the persons pre- 
sent, and the objects of the meeting; 
and, if the police were acting in accord- 
ance with instructions from the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
it was the fact that on the 10th instant 
a police-sergeant and a constable entered 
the room in which the meeting referred 
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to by the hon. Member was held. On 
entering, they were groaned and hissed 
at. When order was partially restored, 
the sergeant asked the name of the 
chairman and the object of the meet- 
ing. A person, who refused to give his 
name, said he was chairman, and that 
it was a meeting of the Young Ireland 
Literary Society. The officers then with- 
drew. The house in question was one 
in which a branch of the Land League 
had held meetings, and in which other 
meetings of a political character had 
been held. It was impossible for the 
police to distinguish between the meet- 
ings unless they entered the room and 
made inquiry. In doing that, they 
acted in accordance with instructions 
from the Government. 


UNREFORMED CORPORATIONS— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SEVERNE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
it is the intention of the Government to 
introduce this Session a Bill dealing with 
Unreformed Corporations ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Sir Witt 
Harcourt), in reply, said, that the Go- 
vernment had prepared a Bill upon this 
subject, and intended to introduce it at 
the first opportunity either into this or 
into the other House of Parliament. 


COAL MINES—THE TRIMDON GRANGE 
EXPLOSION. 


Mr. BROADHURST (for Mr. Burr) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether any infor- 
mation has been received as to the recent 
colliery explosion at Trimdon Grange ; 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to hold any special inquiry 
as to the cause of the disaster ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Sir Wim 
Haxcovrt), in reply, said, that his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
had received a telegram from Mr. 
Bell, Inspector of Mines, who was at 
present engaged at the mine where the 
explosion took place. It was as fol- 
lows :— 

“T have to inform you that an explosion of 
gas took place in the Grange Colliery yesterday 
afternoon, causing the loss of nearly 60 lives; 
16 bodies have been recovered, and the re- 
mainder will be brought up during the day. 
We have plenty of assistance. Mr. Wallis is 
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with me. The explorations are going on satis- 
factorily. I trust I have your authorization for 
asking my colleague to assist me.’’ 

He might say that his right hon. and 
learned Friend had given that authoriza- 
tion. As to the second part of the hon. 
Member’s inquiry, he was not in a posi- 
tion to answer it. 


PARLIAMENT —RULES OF DEBATE— 
PRACTICE OF DEBATE—THE DINNER 
HOUR. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he wished to ask a Question of the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, which he thought that the 
noble Marquess’s experience would en- 
able him to answer. The Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had 
stated that it was not the custom or the 
practice for Ministers to take part in the 
debates of the House during the dinner 
hour. He wished to know whether that 
statement was, in the noble Marquess’s 
opinion, in accordance with experience 
or authority? If it were, he would like 
to be informed to what Ministers or 
occupants of the Treasury Bench such a 
custom or practice applied ; and, whether 
it applied to the occupants of the Front 
Opposition Bench; and, if so, to which 
of them ; and, whether the obligation of 
sustaining the debates between the hours 
of half-past 7 and half-past 9 fell en- 
tirely upon private Members ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I hope that my experience in this 
House, long or short, will enable me to 
give the noble Lord a satisfactory an- 
swer to this Question. The reply of my 
right hon. Friend is reported in The 
Times to the following effect :— 

‘Mr. Forster said that the only reply he 
could make to the hon. and learned Member 
was that, in important debates, it was not usual 
for a Member of the Government, in the posi- 


tion of the Attorney General for Ireland, to 
address the House during the dinner hour.”’ 


My right hon. Friend informs me, and I 
think my recollection bears it out, that 
the report is not a completely full one— 
that what he did say was that it was not 
usual for a Member of the Government, 
holding a very important position in re- 
lation to the debate, and having a very 
important speech to answer, and an im- 
portant statement to make, to address 
the House at the dinner hour. Sir, I 
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do not conceive that there is any differ- 
ence whatever in this respect between 
the Members of the Government and 
the right hon. Gentlemen who sit on the 
Front Opposition Bench and any other 
Member of the House. The noble Lord’s 
experience of the House must, I think, 
have enabled him to perceive that any 
hon. Member who has to make an im- 

ortant speech, or what he considers an 
important speech, cannot, with satisfac- 
tion, address the House at a time when 
experience has shown him it will be ex- 
tremely empty. 

Mr.GORST asked the noble Marquess, 
whether, if the debate was to be con- 
tinued during the dinner hour by hon. 
Members whose speeches were, in their | 
opinion, unimportant, the Government 
would consider favourably a new Rule 
reserving to such hon. Members the pri- 
vilege of tedious and persistent reitera- 
tion enjoyed and sometimes abused by 
Ministers of the Crown ? 


[No reply. ] 


{COMMONS} 





IRELAND—PROPERTY DEFENCE ASSO. | 
CIATION—POLICE PROTECTION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- | 
tenant of Ireland a Question of which he | 
had not given him Notice, but of which | 
he would, if he preferred, give him | 
Notice. The Question was, Whether the | 
statement which appeared in Zhe Times | 
that morning, that the Government in- 
tended to withdraw, or had withdrawn, 
the protection of the police from the care- 
takers placed in vacant farms in Ireland 
by the Property Defence Association is | 
correct ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, this is a | 
Question of which I would rather have | 
had Notice; but as I have been asked | 








law and order to have a good system of 
patrolling, and to have arrangements 
with the police whereby they may be 
called at any moment. We must also 
to some extent—and every Government 
isin the same position—rely upon the 
persons who are threatened doing some- 
thing for their own protection. There 
is a notion abroad that they are not 
quite justified in resisting any attack 
made on them; but they are perfectly 
justified in doing so, and I am glad to 
have this opportunity of making that 
remark. That does not relieve the Go- 
vernment of their duty to give protec- 
tion to the utmost of their ability. We 
are determined to do so; but, in the 
exercise of our discretion, we do not 
think it would be the best plan to place 
policemen by the side of every care- 
taker. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked, if it was true 
that notice of the withdrawal of the 
police in certain cases had, as was stated, 
been sent to the Property Defence Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I sup- 
pose that rumour arose out of the course 
taken in a particular case. Every case 
will be judged on its merits. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH—MR. 
BRADLAUGH. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, with your 
permission, I will ask a Question which 


| T have already stated to you, Whether 


the Resolution of February 7 in regard 


to Mr. Bradlaugh is regular, it being an 
| absolute contradiction of the Standing 


Order of April 30, 1866, although that 
Standing Order has been neither sus- 
ended nor amended ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: The Standing Order 
to which the hon. Member refers relates 


it, perhaps I had better endeavour to to the time when Members may take 


answer it at once. It is our determina- 
tion, which we are carrying into prac- 
tice, to give every protection it is pos- 
sible to give; but we must be allowed to 
judge of the most effectual manner of 


_and subscribe the Oath required by law. 
| It is in these terms— 
| «That Members may take and subscribe the 


| Oath required by law at any time during the 
| Sittings of the House before the Orders of the 
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doing it. Application was made to us | Day and Notices of Motions have been entered 
to send one or two or more policemen to | upon or after they have been disposed of ; but 
put them by the side of every care- | > — or business shall be interrupted for 
taker. That, the hon. Member will see, | ——— 

would be impossible. It would require | I am bound to say that I find no incon- 
a force of 50,000 or 100,000 police. We | sistency between the Resolution of the 
do not believe that it is necessary. We | 7th of February and the Standing Order 
believe it will be more effectual for the I have nowread. The Resolution of the 


whole purpose in view of maintaining 7th of February is quite regular. 
Lhe Marquess of Hartington 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH.—REPORT. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [15th February], 
“That the said Address be read a second 
time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT, 


in rising, according to Notice, “to call 
attention to the present serious state of 
the agricultural interest,” said, that he 
was sure he need not apologize for bring- 
ing to the notice of the House so serious 
and important a question as that of the 
agricultural distress in this country. He 
would venture to say that at no time 
during the present century had there 
been in this country that amount of dis- 
tress which, unhappily, existed at the 
present moment in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. This question should be discussed 
calmly and temperately, because it was 
in no sense a Party question; and he 
had the authority of the Prime Minister, 
as well as that of the Speaker, for saying 
it was one deserving the most serious 
consideration on the part of the House. 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) had made a speech at Yeovil, 
and he had read that speech with the 
greatest interest and attention. It was 
a most moderate speech, and with the 
greater portion of which he and, he 
thought he might say, they would all 
agree. He said that he thought great 
commiseration was due to that class 
which was now suffering under the great- 
est deprivation and distress. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) claimed great credit 
for that class for the fortitude it had 
shown, and would venture to say that 
never had that deprivation been borne 
with a greater determination on the part 
of all classes interested in agriculture to 
maintain, so far as they were able, the 
position in which they now found them- 
selves. Great credit was also due to 


them for having, notwithstanding their 
great distress, endeavoured to discharge 
their duties faithfully and honestly. 
This was also the proper time to say 
that, in his opinion, great consideration 
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had been shown by one class to another. 
He happened to be in a position to know 
what had been going on during the last 
few years; and he would venture to say 
that never had the landlords of this 
country done so much to mitigate the 
distress of the tenant farmers as during 
the last few years and at the present 
time. He did not think anyone would 
say that the tenant farmers had not 
tried to do their duty. Upon this point, 
if they looked at lists of bankrupts 
in The Gazette, he thought the farming 
business would be found to contrast 
favourably with any other business in 
the country. Great leniency had been 
shown by the landlords towards their 
tenants, and they all had endeavoured 
to do their best to weather the storm 
that had come upon them, though never 
had they been less able to bear the pres- 
sure on them than on the present 
occasion. Without singling out one 
class more than another, he would say 
that all classes had been spending more 
than they were warranted in spending. 
Formerly people lived more within their 
means than they had done of late years. 
That was a serious point; for if all 
classes would only return to the prudent 
courses of former days, they would be 
better able to cope with the difficulties 
that lay before them in the future. 
Never had they had such a succession of 
bad weather as during the last five or six 
years. Taking the five years from 1877 
to 1881, there had not been one really 
good harvest in this country. Sometimes 
they had had a good springtime, leading 
them to hope there would be a prosper- 
ous harvest ; but their hopes had again 
and again been disappointed. Never 
had the agricultural interest been in such 
a depressed condition; and he was con- 
firmed in that statement by a passage he 
recollected reading from a speech deli- 
vered a short time ago by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, at Birmingham, he be- 
lieved. The right hon. Gentleman there 
estimated the loss to the agricultural 
interest during the last four years at 
£150,000,000. But they had another 
high authority upon the point—namely, 
the Prime Minister. He stated in his 
speech at Leeds that the loss had 
amounted to £130,000,000, but that 
£20,000,000 or £30,000,000 must be de- 
ducted from that because,on account ofthe 
badness of the harvest, very few labourers 


[Third Night.] * 
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were employed. Anyone who knew what 
it was to have a bad hay harvest or 
corn harvest would understand that the 
eatest expenditure then took place, 
ecause it was necessary to have the 
men ready at hand, although the weather 
was such that they could not work; so 
that they were paid for doing absolutely 
nothing at all. But the estimates he 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had referred 
to fell far short of the reality, for, in his 
opinion, £175,000,000 would not be one 
farthing too much to name as the sum 
that the agricultural interest had lost. 
But then they must look at the dete- 
rioration of the farms throughout the 
country. All those fructifying influences, 
without which no good crops could be 
secured, had failed, not only from want 
of sun, but because the tenants had not 
had the means of purchasing those arti- 
ficial manures and lime so absolutel 
necessary for the cultivation of the soil, 
He would now make another statement 
which he felt perfectly justified in 
making—namely, that out of the 580,000 
tenant farmers in this country, 250,000 
of them, if called upon immediately to 
pay their just debts, would not havea 
single farthing left. Fortunately, they 
had not been called on to do so, and they 
would not be called upon. All were 
looking forward to better times; but of 
this he was absolutely certain—that un- 
less there was a good harvest next year 
utter ruin would befall the agricultural 
interest, as regarded many of its 
members. That was a serious state- 
ment, and he would ask hon. Gentle- 
men to think over it for themselves. 
He was able to speak from personal 
yarn of the loss that had been 
sustained, and from his own experience 
in the case of a farm of 460 acres that 
belonged to himself, and which he also 
farmed. Looking at the present prices 
of cattle and sheep, it was impossible 
for these farmers, impoverished as they 
had become, to buy stock for their 
farms; so that they were in a most 
serious position. This was one of those 
pressing questions which would have to 
e dealt with by whatever Government 
happened to be in power. The parties 
to give relief were those who had laid 
the burdens on the land. Let the House 
look back for a moment. How had the 
question of rents been affected? Look- 
ing back to the time of the Crimean 
War, the House would remember that 


Str Walter B. Barttelot 
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immediately after the termination of the 
War there came a time of great pros- 
perity, when a large class of persons, 
such as shopkeepers and others, who 
had laid by money, considered it would 
be a profitable business to invest their 
savings in agriculture. They accordingly 
proceeded to buy land; and, by the active 
competition that prevailed among them, 
they raised the price of land considerably. 
Then came a large demand for land to 
be held on tenancies; and no landlord, 
when he found tenants ready and willing 
to take his land, could be blamed for 
letting it at such a rent as they were 
willing to give. The rents might be too 
high; if so, they would have to come 
down; but they were the rents which 
the tenants were able to pay at that 
particular time. Then, after the Cri- 
mean War, came the Indian Mutiny; 
then successive European wars, as well 
as the great American War, terminating, 
in 1870, with the Franco-German War. 
Free Trade never fairly came into play, 
so far as the agricultural interest was 
concerned, on account of those great 
wars which had been waged. They had 
had, to a certain extent, a monopoly; 
they got good prices, and, though rents 
were fairly high, those rents could be 
maintained, because there was a free 
and ready sale for every article they 
produced. But within the last five dis- 
astrous years, since the cessation of the 
wars on the Continent and in the United 
States, more produce had been raised in 
these countries; and this came into com- 
petition with British produce, depressed 
prices, and caused much suffering to our 
farmers. Rents, of course, were obliged 
to come down, just as they had formerly 
gone up, for with the burdens now on 
the land, and with the present conditions 
of the labour market, those rents could 
not be maintained; and he must say 
that the landlords of England had almost 
universally met the tenants in a fair and 
liberal spirit, to enable them to cope 
with the difficult times, while the tenant 
farmers, in their turn, had, in most trying 
circumstances, endeavoured honestly to 
do their duty to the landlords. When, 
however, men were nearly ruined, they 
were much more willing to listen to ad- 
vice which, in prosperous times, evil coun- 
sellors would not venture to offer them, 
agitators went among them, because 
where the carcase was there the eagles 
would be gathered together. He warned 
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the farmers to beware of those agitators. 
Now, he wished the Government to con- 
sider whether some remedial measures 
might not be granted to the agricultural 
interest. A poor man, a shopkeeper, 
who also did some business in buying 
and selling faggots, had come to him 
wanting a farm. He strongly advised 
the man to remain where he was, and 
said everything he could to induce him 
not to take a farm. The man’s answer 
was—‘‘ You wish to keep me back from 
getting into a better position.” The 
man said he had nearly £1,000, and he 
let to him a small farm of very good 
land; but that man had lost the whole 
of his capital through the last five bad 
years. He was farming to the best of 
his ability ; and it was to be hoped that 
he would be able to weather the storm. 
The President of the Board of Trade was 
one of those who had acquired a fortune 
by manufactures. In whatever way that 
fortune had been made—and he had no 
doubt it had been made honestly ; whe- 
ther it had been made by the general 
reduction of prices was a question that 
he would Jeave the right hon. Gentleman 
to consider—he maintained that there 
was no reason why men who had been 
so fortunate as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been should not contribute 
something towards those burdens which 
real property was alone called on to 
bear. There was a farm of 265 acres 
of heavy land in a certain county, which 
was let at between £200 and £250 
a-year; the present rent was £160; the 
land tax was £14 10s.; the tithe last 
year was £70, and something like £67 
this year ; and the rates and taxes were 
£40. Why should that farm be so 
heavily taxed, while men enjoying large 
fortunes, like those of the right hon. 
Gentleman, paid nothing but Income 
Tax? The rents of farms had been very 
greatly reduced, and, of course, the pro- 
duce had also been very much less ; but 
notwithstanding this the local taxes were 
the same as they had been heretofore. 
Everyone knew what these burdens were. 
There was the poor rate, the education 
rate, the highway rate, the sewers rate, 
and the rates for the administration of 
law and justice, as well as the tithes. 
With regard to poor relief, he thought 
that could be best managed by local 
authorities; but they might receive 
something towards defraying its cost. 
Then there was the education rate. Why 
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were they called on to pay an education 
rate, when those persons who had money 
invested in anything else but land, and 
who derived equal advantages from the 
education rate, paid nothing? Again, 
since the abolition of turnpike tolls, those 
who formerly contributed largely to the 
highway rate—the brewers, the manu- 
facturers, and others—paid nothing ex- 
cept on their mills or other buildings 
which were rated, while the poor agri- 
culturist had to bear the burden of all 
those rates, and to maintain the roads 
which other people used. The charges 
for law and justice, and also for lunatics, 
ought to be borne by the Government 
only. He would not now enter into the 
question of the police, except to say that 
it was one of serious national interest, 
because the police protected all classes, 
whether in town or country. In the Prime 
Minister’s otherwise admirable speech 
to his tenants at Hawarden there was 
one remark which he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) was sorry to read. He al- 
ways read what Members of the Go- 
vernment said, in the hope that he might 
find some crumb of comfort in their 
speeches. The right hon. Gentleman 
did admit that their burdens were ex- 
cessive, and that they ought to have 
some relief; but he went on to say that 
while the present occupiers of farms 
would get the benefit of any remission 
of local taxation, the future occupiers 
would not get that benefit, which would 
go into the pocket of the landlord. 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’] Why should not the 
landlord get some little benefit as well 
as other people? There was not, he 
believed, at present a landlord who, if 
the tenant were relieved of rates, would 
wish to raise his rent because a certain 
amount of the local taxation was borne 
by the Government. The one thing 
which a landlord disliked, and even 
abhorred, was changing his tenant. A 
change of tenant meant an expenditure 
which the landlord did not calculate on 
having to incur. Moreover, there was a 
feeling—though some wished to do away 
with it—there was an honourable feel- 
ing between landlords and tenants that 
they both rowed in the same boat, that 
they should live and let live, that they 
both had duties to perform ; and the Jast 
duty which the landlords of England 
would wish to have imposed on them 
would be that of raising their rents. 
That was his view of the landlords’ in- 
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clinations. They had been suffering from 
the losses caused by five bad seasons, 
and he would put that. at 70 per cent of 
their whole losses; they were also suf- 
fering most severely from American 
competition, affecting them in a way 
never before experienced. In days 
gone by, whenever there was a bad 
harvest, there was always a sale for 
the produce of the farm, whatever it 
might be; even if the wheat or barley 
were stained, it always commanded a 
certain price. But the corn supplies 
from America knocked inferior or second- 
class produce out of the market alto- 
gether; it became perfectly unsaleable, 
and could only be used to feed cattle 
with. The tithes charged also fell 
heavily upon the agriculturist, and all 
the more so because in the years of the 
greatest adversity they had to pay the 
most, for the amount of it was calcu- 
lated upon the prices of the previous 
good years, and regulated by the quan- 
tity of American corn imported, which, 
as he had stated, prevented the sale 
of inferior corn, and not by the price 
of English corn alone. The lighter 
corn, which used to fetch a fair price, 
did not now command any price at all. 
Then there was the labour question, 
one of the difficult questions of the pre- 
sent day. The labourers, no doubt, had 
suffered and had borne their sufferings 
well; but he should be surprised if he 
heard any denial of this statement— 
that the fathers of these men did nearly 
half as much again as these men did 
now; and, more than that, they re- 
ceived higher wages for less work, and 
you could not trust them to do the work 
which their fathers did. Roughly speak- 
ing, it took three men now to do what 
two men did formerly. Not only was 
the farmer at this disadvantage with his 
labourers, but he had also great local 
burdens to sustain. The Prime Minister, 
he was sorry to say, in his speech to his 
tenants at Hawarden, had asserted that 
the landlords would obtain the benefit of 
any remission of local taxation. He was 
quoting from memory; but he thought 
the Premier also said that the fair course 
would be to raise the succession duty— 
not the probate duty, but the succession 
duty. more unwise or unfair sugges- 
tion could not possibly be made. Land 
was unlike other realized property ; and 
when a young man succeeded to his 


property in land he had, perhaps, to 
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pay sums of money to the widow, to 
rothers and sisters, and so forth. It 
was not like succeeding to realized pro- 
perty, and he had much difficulty in 
raising money with all these calls upon 
him. In fact, they could not call upon 
him to pay a heavy succession duty at a 
worse time. He hoped, therefore, they 
would do nothing of the kind, and 
trusted the Premier would reconsider 
a proposal so unjust, and would listen 
to the counsel of the noble Marquess 
near him, whose opinions and feelings, 
gathered from his speeches, he knew and 
earnestly hoped would prevail. He ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman to 
make provision in the coming Budget, 
so as to afford some relief to the bur- 
dens of the farmers, and would con- 
clude by thanking the House for the 
attention which they had given to his 
observations. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he wished 
to say a few words as to the remarks of 
the hon. and gallant Baronet opposite 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot). He had lis- 
tened carefully to find what remedy he 
proposed for the evils he had described, 
and, so far as he could gather, the only 
relief he pressed for was a reduction of 
local taxation. He had spoken of losses 
of £3 or £4 an acre in cases he had men- 
tioned ; and he (Mr. W. Fowler) could 
not see how the remedy he proposed 
could be regarded as adequate, when, 
so far as he could discover, if all that 
was asked by him were granted, it would 
only make a difference to the farmer of 
about 1s, 6d. an acre. He agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Baronet as to the 
extent of the loss incurred by the farmers 
in recent years. He did not think they 
could take the loss in a bad year, as 
compared with a good year, at less than 
£1 an acre, taking all sorts of land 
together, and that wovld make a 
total loss of nearly £50,000,000 in a 
year over the whole country. The hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) said that was not an unfair calcu- 
lation. Now, in the last seven years, 
they had had hardly one good harvest. 
Happily; in Ireland, they had two good 
harvests in 1880 and 1881; but they had 
not had one in England. Let them 
hope that they were now to have better 
seasons, and then, if seven years hence 


‘the hon. and gallant Baronet made a 


speech, he thought he would be much 
more cheerful in his tone. The ques- 
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tion for them to consider was how far 
those losses sprang from want of sun, 
which they could not remedy, and how 
far from bad laws, which they could 
deal with. They could not affect the 
sun, or the spots on the sun, by Act of 
Parliament ; but if their farmers were 
hindered by an uncertain climate, they 
could see to it that they should not be 
further injured by bad laws. He thought 
they ought to go rather more deeply into 
the question than the hon. and gallant 
Baronet had done if they would under- 
stand the present situation thoroughly. 
The hon. and gallant Baronet had com- 
plained of the want of produce; but he 
had not said a word as to the prices at 
different periods, and that point was 
one of great importance. Now, he (Mr. 
W. Fowler) had taken from a paper 
recently written by Mr. Caird some re- 
markable figures, showing the amounts 
and prices of different articles imported 
in periods of five years, that was, 1860-4 
(inclusive) and 1875-9 (inclusive). They 
were as follows— 


‘* Imports of food in 1860-4, as compared with 
1875-9: Live cattle, increase in quantity 90 per 
cent, increase in price 16 per cent; sheep, in- 
crease in quantity 150 per cent, increase in price 
15 per cent; fresh meat, increase in quantity 
220 per cent, increase in price 13 per cent; 
butter, increase in quantity 75 per cent, increase 
in price 16 per cent; cheese, increase in quan- 
tity 135 per cent, increase in price 8 per cent; 
salted provisions, increase in quantity 250 per 
cent, decrease in price 7 per cent; barley, in- 
crease in quantity 90 per cent, increase in price 
10 per cent; oats, increase in quantity 122 per 
cent, increase in price 14 per cent; wheat, in- 
crease in quantity 75 per cent, decrease in price 
4 per cent; Indian corn, increase in quantity 
225 per cent, decrease in price 14 per cent; 
potatoes, increase in quantity 750 per cent, in- 
crease in price 10 per cent.’ 


It was quite clear, therefore, that prices 
were higher than they were. The farmer 
got much more all round than he used 


to do for his produce. The trouble had 
been that recently he had had so little 
to sell. There were three sets of laws 
which materially affected the farmer— 
the laws as to taxation, the laws as to 
occupation, and the laws as to ownership. 
The hon. and gallant Baronet had re- 
ferred only to the first of those. He 
(Mr. W. Fowler) believed that the state 
of the laws as to the other matters was 
one great cause of their present de- 
pression by hindering the free appli- 
cation of capital to cultivation. Those 
two great branches of the law must be 
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dealt with sooner or later. There was 
no dispute as to the necessity of an 
amendment of the law as to the occu- 
pation of land; for, if he remembered 
right, the Bill on that subject of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) passed last Session its second 
reading without a division. The simple 
fact was that the English farmer had not 
proper security for his capital under the 
existing law. He knew very well that 
no ordinary amount of capital would 
have enabled some farmers to stand up 
against their losses in recent years; but 
he thought it would be found that the 
farmers with large capital had not 
suffered as severely as the small 
farmers. [Mr. Cuapiin: More.] It 
was true that individuals amongst the 
larger farmers had suffered severely ; 
but he was assured by hon. Members 
opposite, and especially by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chippenham (Sir 
Gabriel Goldney), that the chief cause of 
their having suffered was the fact that 
too often the habits of the large farmer 
were not so careful and economical as 
were those of the smaller man. Another 
hindrance to the farmers existed in those 
rules and agreements which prevented. 
a man from cultivating his land as he 
thought fit. Too often he had to ask for 
leave before he could make any change 
of his cultivation, however necessary. 
No doubt, changes had taken place ; but 
on too many estates there were still old- 
fashioned and foolish rules which hin- 
dered the farmer in his work. But the 
House would have to deal also with the 
far wider question of the ownership of 
the soil. Mr. Caird, in his recent paper, | 
had stated that only a fee-simple owner 

could really do justice to the soil in diffi- 
cult times. In that he (Mr. W. Fowler) 
heartily concurred. They could culti- 
vate to best advantage only when the 
land was altogether free, and that could 
not be unless the owner was a holder in 
fee simple. He did not see how a man 
who was only a life owner could do jus- 
tice to his land. He could not borrow 
freely, he could not sell freely; and he 
believed they would always have these 
difficulties in cultivation until they freed 
the land from these trammels. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet had referred 
to American competition. If the infor- 
mation he (Mr. W. Fowler) obtained on 
the other side of the Atlantic were cor- 
rect, he believed that competition would 
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be far more severe in the future than it 
had been. Already the acreage under 
wheat had fallen from 8,600,000 to about 
2,800,000 acres. That was another 
argument in favour of freedom, so that 
their farmers might not suffer from bad 
laws as well as from severe competition. 
He should like to tell the House some- 
thing as to the amounts of articles grown 
at home which were now imports, for he 
thought their farmers might do far more 
than they did as to some of these. They 
imported in 1880 asfollows:—Live cattle 
and sheep, £10,000,000; meat, including 
bacon and hams, £16,429,000; eggs, 
£2,235,000; butter, £12,141,000; cheese, 
£5,091,000; wheatand flour, £39, 327,000; 
barley and oats, £10,000,000; peas and 
beans, £2,000,000; potatoes, £2,800,000; 
total, £100,023,000. Take butter alone. 
Theypaid the foreign farmers£ 12,000,000 
for butter in 1880, and yet they could 
not get good butter at home. In his own 
county he could not buy good butter. 
He was compelled to keep his own farm 
and make it for himself; in fact, they 
could not get a decent bit of butter in- 
side that House, and yet there was a 
great market for good butter in their 
cities. In New York people paid 3s. 
and even 4s. per lb. for butter; and he 
was sure that hon. Gentlemen here in 
London would gladly pay 2s. per lb. 
for the genuine article. He wished to 
inquire why the English farmer was 
content to lose so good markets and to 
sit down in a sort of apathy and despair? 
He was much struck by a remark made 
the other day by Mr. F. B. Lawes, a 
name well known in that House. He 
said, writing to The Agricultural Gazette, 
that he had ceased to write for the Eng- 
lish farmers—they did not care to read 
—he was now writing for the American 
farmers, who were anxious to read the 
reports of his experiments. In America 
the agricultural journals circulated 
widely, whereas Mr. Morton, the editor 
of The Agricultural Gazette, announced 
that his circulation was so poor that he 
feared sometimes he might have to give 
up his paper. For his own part, he 
(Mr. W. Fowler) thought they wanted 
more freedom for both owner and occu- 
pier, and that in that they would find the 

est remedy for their present troubles. 
He wished to see each generation of 
owners truly free—able to do what they 
liked with their own. He would take 
nothing from any man. He would hurt 
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no man. He wished merely to free the 
land from the trammels of a worn-out 
and obsolete system. Hon. Members 
a were afraid that a spendthrift, 
if owner of an estate in fee, might ruin 
a family. For his part, he thought 
families must take care of themselves. 
That House had to regard the nation 
before the family. Spite of all possible 
precautions they constantly saw families 
decay, and no laws could prevent the 
fall of families when caused by the 
follies and vices of their members. He 
believed that many a man was injured 
by these settlements, because the know- 
ledge of his prospects being certain, 
whatever his conduct might be, pre- 
vented him from using that caution and 
prudence in his conduct which he might 
otherwise exercise. And such a man 
damaged his family, whereas, if he 
knew that the family inheritance might 
pass from him, he might be saved in his 
youth, and thus assist in preserving the 
dignity of his house. He asked for 
freedom—for the removal of all absurd 
and worn-out restrictions, so that they 
might have such a holding of their land 
as should be worthy of a great and free 
eople. 

Sin BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
it was very desirable that agricultural 
depression should be referred to, and, 
perhaps, hardly enough allusion had as 
yet been made to so important a subject. 
It was true they were looking to reme- 
dial legislation by way of re-adjustment 
of unjust taxation as mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, and not to any pro- 
posals embracing Protection. But he 
must entirely differ from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler), 
who said any relief in that direction must 
be small. What did he callsmall? The 
average rate in agricultural parishes 
was now 3s. in the pound. That came 
to an income tax of 6s. in ‘the pound on 
a farmer’s assessed income, or, if they 
put it under Schedule A, to 3s. in the 
pound on the landlord; or, if they 
divided it between them, to 4s. 6d. in 
the pound. All that was for public pur- 
poses, and imposed contrary to the in- 
tention of the statute on land only. But 
that was not all. They were told land 
was so lightly taxed that it ought to 
bear more; and that if it bore local 
burdens, it escaped Imperial taxation, 
and the probate duty was given as an 
instance. Whenever that question was 
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raised, they would have a good deal to 
say about that. He would only remind 
the House now that two days ago he put 
a Question to the Prime Minister as to 
the injustice of the income tax levied on 
land under Schedule A. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted the injustice. Sir 
Robert Peel went further—he said when 
the Income Tax was 7d., that under 
Schedule A was 9d. He (Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton) put it a littie lower himself ; 
but that must be set right if they were 
to go into the burdens on land. Then, 
why was the land tax, which was ori- 
ginally assessed on personalty as ‘‘ move- 
ables ’’ as well as land, now only charged 
on land? These were questions that 
would have to be settled, if the probate 
duty was touched, besides the question 
of rates. But they would have other 
opportunities of going into questions of 
local taxation; and he desired, with the 
permission of the House, to say a word 
about Ireland, on which, no doubt, at- 
tention was chiefly fixed. The House 
might be congratulated, he thought, on 
the moderate tone of the debate so far, 
when they considered the interests in- 
volved and the disorder and misery of 
that distracted Island. He would desire 
to avoid, as far as possible, all conten- 
tious matter, and rather to look at the 
economic view of the subject. It must 
be premised, however, that the inaction 
and utterances during the past months 
had, in a great extent, consciously or 
unconsciously encouraged the agitation. 
When they should have a debate on the 
question of confiscation and compensa- 
tion, which he would not anticipate, ex- 
cept to say that it seemed to him that as 
the Government were so greatly mis- 
taken in their calculation of the effect 
of this Bill, it would be a fair thing to 
consider whether the tithes should not 
be restored to the landlords. As to the 
administration of the Act, they would 
have discussions on that, and he thought 
there was a Motion in “‘ another place ”’ 
for a Committee to go into the subject. 
But to his hon. Friends on that side he 
would say, if mistakes had been made, 
they would not have been made with 
impunity; and 500 men in prison, with 
500 men, women, and children maimed 
or murdered; an army of 50,000 men 
keeping order; and last, but not least, 
departing capital and departing indus. 
tries, made up a fearful sum in the debit 
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unless it could be liquidated. It was to 
that liquidation or remedy that he de- 
sired to ony They could not now alter 
the past; but they need not despair of the 
future. What he wanted to convey to 
the House was that the Land Act, even 
if as successful as might reasonably be 
expected by its authors, would not en- 
tirely solve the problem. They had too 
much overlooked the element of race in 
dealing with Ireland. Now, what they 
must do for Ireland was somehow to 
develop her industries and absorb her 
population—a population that possessed 
many virtues, but which did not shine 
in those qualities of thrift and self-reli- 
ance which made the wealth of nations. 
Those industries might be summed up 
in ‘‘three F’s.” They heard a-good 
deal of the ‘‘ three F’s’”’ last Session. 
Here were three more F’s—Flax, Fish- 
eries, and Fineries. Those were the 
staples and resources of Ireland. Her 
linen trade, the only important manu- 
facture that had not been destroyed ; 
her boundless coast and inexhaustible 
fishing grounds; and her manufactures 
of poplin, lace, and other light fineries. 
Without the development of those colla- 
teral resources, he maintained that the 
Land Act would not be sufficient; nay, 
more, it might aggravate in some cases 
the agrarian difficulty. Ownership and 
15 years of fixed tenure might tend to 
sub-division, and make the last state 
worse than the first. Then, if the hovel 
population of the South and West did 
not buy each other out by a system of 
natural eviction, their state, stereotyped 
on the soil in an impossible economic 
condition, would become truly pitiable, 
unless some staple industry could be de- 
veloped by which they might live. Let 
them look at an agricultural parish in 
England, and imagine to what the more 
thrifty and capable labourers there 
would be reduced if they were compelled 
to remain and live on the soil. In 
England they had natural outlets; but 
in Ireland these natural outlets had been 
deliberately destroyed. This country, 
many years ago, deliberately destroyed 
Treland’s factories andindustries; and the 
ruined chimnies and factories that were 
yet to be seen in parts of Ireland were 
monuments of a policy for which they 
were now paying the penalty. The con- 
dition of Ireland was abnormal, and the 
remedies would have to be abnormal 
too. Now there was one manufacture, 
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to which he had already referred, which 
alone, almost of her industries, had 
flourished in Ireland, owing to soil and 
climate probably, but which had in 
addition the peculiar advantage that the 
raw material was an agricultural pro- 
duction of the country where it was 
manufactured. He referred to flax. 
He believed the attention of the Govern- 
ment should be seriously given to the 
development of that cultivation by small 
model farms, or factories of the raw 
material, or by other means. And he 
even thought the Government might 
consider the propriety of going a step 
further, though he feared the right hon. 
Members for Birmingham would fall 
upon him and discharge vials of wrath 
on his head, if he ventured to suggest, 
as a policy worthy consideration, the 
fostering that industry by a protec- 
tive duty ; but he thought such a course 
was worth examination. As he had said, 
the conditions were abnormal, and the 
remedies would have to be abnormal too, 
Now what did the political economists 
say about such a policy? Allow him to 
premise that, though he held greatly to 
all sound political economy, he thought 
those writers sometimes got run away 
with by their abstractions, and perhaps 
by not fully appreciating human nature. 
Adam Smith could not define rent, and 
Mr. Stuart Mill tried to prove to an 
astonished House of Commons that the 
cattle plague was no serious loss to the 
agricultural interest, because the value 
of the cows that survived would be in- 
creased by the loss of those that died. 
Then what political economist had 
assessed what the Prime Minister de- 
scribed as pretium amoris in an Irish 
tenant, who gave twice the value of the 
fee simple for a bit of land, besides the 
rent? And how those writers had gone 
astray with regard to their Colonial 
relations in not understanding the 
natural love of the emigrant for the 
Mother Country. But, after all, what 
did the political economists say? They 
told them that there were two conditions 
under which a Protective Tariff was ad- 
missible. In a young Colony or nascent 
State, and by way of reciprocity or 
bargain with a Protective State. Ireland 
at present fulfilled one, if not both 
these conditions. But all he had to say 
to-day was that he thought if the flax 
cultivation could not be elevated into a 
staple industry by any other means, such 
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a policy was at least worthy considera- 
tion. He found by the Returns that 
the acreage under flax had decreased 
lately by 10,000 acres, and was now 
chiefly confined to the Northern Pro- 
vince. Why was that? He held in 
this hand a paper purporting to show an 
improved mode of manufacture which 
would enable even the unskilled to pre- 
pare the yarn. An acre of land properly 
cultivated would, it is said, produce 
£200. Suppose it only gave £50, that 
would maintain a man’s family. Then 
it was home industry; and he need not 
remind hon. Members from Ireland that 
that was a supreme advantage for such 
acountry. But there were these other 
considerations. Ireland now was cost- 
ing them, it was said, in peaceful times 
£3,000,000 a-year, instead of bringing 
in money to the Treasury. How much 
under present conditions she was costing 
they would know presently; perhaps 
double that. Then the present land 
settlement was peculiarly favourable for 
the production of what it was well known 
was an exhaustive crop. Again, they 
have heard much of Home Rule and 
Separation. Supposing such a policy 
were adopted, it would bring the two 
countries nearer in friendly relation. 
He had trespassed too long on the 
patience of the House, he feared ; but 
what he desired specially to convey was 
that, standing alone without some better 
mode of industrializing the people, that 
Land Act would not solve the problem of 
distracted Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) did not seem to exaggerate 
in any way the difficulties under which 
the agricultural interest was labouring, 
nor, as far as he (Mr. Arnold) had been 
able to inquire, had he overstated the 
generosity which the landlords of this 
country had displayed in their efforts to 
preserve a good feeling between their 
tenants and themselves. But it appeared 
that there was great unwillingness on 
their part to put their shoulders to the 
wheel in the right direction. The hon. 
and gallant Baronet seemed to be a 
very fit Representative of the county of 
Sussex. Agriculture in that county was 
certainly somewhat unprogressive com- 

ared with other counties of England. 
he Assistant Commissioner, who had 
lately investigated this matter, men- 
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tioned only one considerable landlord in 
that county as having adopted the con- 
ditions of the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
In Sussex small farms were very rare. 
He was not surprised to find that the 
Assistant Commissioner concluded his 
Report with a strong recommendation to 
the landlords of Sussex to adopt his view 
—that the farms in Sussex were too large, 
and that it was desirable to encourage 
small farms. That recommendation 
was applicable to other counties. He 
also wondered that the hon. Baronet, 
in speaking of the difficulties he experi- 
enced in farming, made no allusion to 
a very important measure which the 
Government introduced last year— 
namely, the Bill for the Prevention of 
Floods, which would certainly have 
operated very usefully and beneficially 
in the county in question. That Bill, 
however, was hindered in its passage ; 
and when hon. Gentlemen came to the 
House to plead the cause of agriculture, 
he thought they ought to take some 
shame to themselves on that account. 
Agriculture, however, had difficulties to 
contend with not peculiar to Sussex. 
He (Mr. Arnold) would read to the 
House a clause in a lease of land be- 


longing to a Nobleman resident in that 


county. A tenant held the farm, on 
which the game was strictly preserved, 
with the following stipulation :— 

‘*No allowance shall be made for damage 
done, or said or supposed to be done; but the 
landlord promises to take a liberal view of 
special damage upon proper representation.” 
Under such a condition of things the 
tenant had not a fair opportunity of im- 
proving his land. In 1878 the average 
production of wheat in Sussex was 24 
bushels per acre. A farmer of three acres 
in another county had told the Assistant 
Commissioner that two of the acres were 
his own, and that he paid a rent of £2 
for the other acre. In 1878 he produced 
45 bushels per acre upon that little spot 
of land. How did he do this? By putting 
capital into it, and by farming it in an 
intelligent and progressive manner. In 
1870 he produced 574 bushels upon one 
acre and a quarter. That was a return 
which could not be shown from the 
large farms of this country. To match 
it one must go to the Island of Jersey, 
where the average was about 45 bushels 
per acre. In reference to the local bur- 
dens on land to which the hon. and 
gallant Baronet referred, he (Mr. Arnold) 





would say that the question deserved 
the serious consideration of the House 
and of the Government; but on turning 
to the Blue Book he found men whose 
opinions would generally be most readily 
accepted expressing very positive views 
in opposition to those of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet. Mr. Dent Dent, the 
present or late President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, while stating that 
small farms had diminished of late 
years, thought a great mistake had 
been made in throwing smali farms to- 
gether. ‘I find,” he said, ‘that small 
farms are more easy to let than large 
ones, and in consequence command 
higher rent.” He also said that local 
rates had not increased much. What 
other facts came from the great landed 
estates ? In some cases landlords im- 
posed the most extraordinary conditions 
on their tenants. On the estate of Mr. 
Lane Fox the Assistart Commissioner 
reported that every tenant farmer con- 
tracted to walk a foxhound puppy. One 
of those tenants gave a curious opi- 
nion on the subject of Protection— 
namely, that ships ought to be rated 
because worn-out sailors had to be 
maintained. He (Mr. Arnold) won- 
dered whether the tenant farmer re- 
membered that if ships were rated the 
cost of his artificial manures would 
be increased. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet, in speaking of highways, said 
that the large employers of labour paid 
nothing towards their support; but 
hon. Gentlemen opposite appeared to 
be in the habit of forgetting the enor- 
mous benefit which they, as landowners, 
derived from the capital and industry 
of large employers of labour. The 
value of agricultural land depended 
very largely upon such employment of 
capital. According to Mr. Caird, the 
agricultural land of this country had, 
between 1850 and 1875, increased in 
value by as much as £275,000,000. It 
had never been stated that local burdens 
had increased to anything like a simi- 
lar degree. It was, however, unques- 
tionably the fact that rents in Sussex 
and other counties had increased im- 
mensely. He(Mr. Arnold) did not think 
that rents were too high; but he held that 
agriculture in this country was being 
pursued on lines which were radically 
wrong, and required fundamental altera- 
tion. The hon. Baronet who had been 
speaking about Ireland (Sir Baldwyn 
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Leighton) enunciated what was really 
the Conservative policy for the settle- 
ment of this agricultural question. It 
was all out now, and it was emigration 
and large farms. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. J. Lowther), who spoke 
the previous night, was once waited 
upon in Dublin with reference to the 
relief of distress in Ireland, and on that 
occasion he used words which had not 
only made him offensive to the Irish 
people, but which were an offence 
against their interests that would never 
be forgiven. What he said was that 
Ireland needed ‘‘ grass seed ” more than 
anything else. A grosser insult never 
fell from the lips of a Minister. It 
meant that the people should be cleared 
off and the land bestowed on miserable 
pasture. Emigration and grass seed 
was the Conservative policy. Professor 
Baldwin had said that in Ireland 
4,000,000 acres of land which had 
been turned into pasture were only 
producing one-fifth part of the food 
which they would have produced as 
arable land. The effect of the grass 
seed remedy was that the production 
of food had declined by as much as 
would provide for 2,000,000 of per- 
sons. In conclusion, he asked the hon. 
and gallant Baronet and his Friends to 
remember that the Government had 
offered them the largest and most bene- 
ficial measure that could possibly be 
suggested in promises for the reform 
of the laws relating to the entail and 
settlement of land. He (Mr. Arnold) 
wished himself for free land, and he 
said that hon. Gentlemen who were 
really sincere in their desire to promote 
reform in agriculture could do so by 
joining hands with the Prime Minister 
and supporting him in the measures of 
Land Law reform which he had promised 
to bring before the country. The most 
effectual measure for the promotion of 
the agricultural interest would be to 
relieve the soil from the Laws of Entail 
and Settlement. 

Mr. PELL said, that the remarks of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Arnold) 
indicated the spirit which was too much 
abroad of dictating to landowners and 
tenants the way in which they were to 
cultivate their land. He would venture 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
J. Lowther), in recommending that 
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land in Ireland should be put into grass, 
instead of being continued under tillage, 
was only giving advice which many in 
England had already begun to act upon. 
Although the times had been as bad as 
they could be for the tillers of the soil, 
and ultimately for the landlords—for the 
blow had now reached them—he could 
not join with those who thought the con- 
dition of agriculture so bad that rents 
must continue to fall, and that the occu- 
pation of land must be abandoned. Yet, 
he believed that a great number of agri- 
cultural tenants had been absolutely and 
entirely ruined and their capital lost. 
Those who, like himself, were small 
owners, as well as tenants had suffered 
severely, for small landowners had been 
doing no better than those who hired 
land. The most serious thing they had 
to encounter was the succession of bad 
seasons they had experienced of late 
years. Last year their expectations of 
a good harvest were disappointed at the 
last moment by the weather. Many re- 
marks had been made with respect to 
another cause of depression, the com- 
petition from America. He could in- 
form the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) that, according to 
recent accounts, America had suffered 
as severely as they had; the proof of 
that was that the imports were very 
much less than they had been. Large 
farmers in America had found large 
farms as disadvantageous as they were 
found to be in England. The distinction 
in the matter was that the American 
difficulty arose from the scarcity and 
dearness of labour. He believed that 
the difficulty was even much greater in 
America than in England. A friend who 
was in America 10 months ago assured 
him that there were thousands of acres 
of wheat uncut for the want of hands to 
drive the machinery. He would like to 
call attention to the importation of wheat 
to show how it had fallen off during the 
past three years. The quantity of wheat 
imported from the United States in 1879 
was 3,621,000 ewts. ; in 1880, 3,645,000 
ewts.; and in 1881, 2,365,000 ewts. But 
there was something more remarkable 
still. In the month of January, 1880, the 
United States sent us 2,319,000 ewts. of 
wheat, which was more than two-thirds 
of the quantity of wheat imported from 
all parts of the world; in 1881 the 
quantity was increased; but this year 
the quantity sent us from the United 

















States was only 1,880,000 ewts. ‘There 
was also a remarkable change in the 
places from which grain was imported 
into this country. Wheat production in 
America had become more the result 
of cultivation and less of crop. The 
Americans had found out that reckless 
cropping would have to give place to 
cultivation. Cultivation had been carried 
to a very high degree on the Pacific 
Coast ; and the Pacific States, which sent 
us in 1879 only 382,000 ecwts. of wheat, 
sent us in 1881, 1,094,000 ewts., equal- 
ing, within a few cwts., the whole of the 
exports from the Eastern States, and 
from the prairie lands to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains. India, too, as had 
been long expected, was beginning to 
take the first place among the countries 
that grew wheat. She was rivalling the 
Pacific States. In fact, he thought she 
hada little exceeded them in her powersof 
production and export this last year, and 
up to the end of the first month of the 
present year, British India had sent out 
1,376,000 cwts. He therefore thought 
they must not charge their American 
cousins altogether with being the cause 
of the depression in Great Britain. He 
believed that within the last four or five 
months wheat had been as dear at Chi- 
cago as it had been at Liverpool, and in 
New York the price of good meat was 
within a penny per lb. of what it 
was in England. They should bear in 
mind the enormous increase of popu- 
lation in America, which created a 
belt of hungry mouths between our- 
selves and the centres of population in 
that country. He only wished to put 
these matters forward as an object of 
encouragement. Then, by way of con- 
trast, he must say a word upon the value 
of land. The value of land had suffered 
very serious diminution, and he believed 
that the value of English freehold land 
for farming purposes had come down 
from 30 or 33 years’ purchase to 25 
years’ purchase. ‘The fall in rents, he 
felt sure, had not yet ceased, and nume- 
rous applications had been made for re- 
assessment on that ground. What, then, 
was to be done? Any remission of tax- 
ation would be acceptable, and the land- 
lord and the tendnt would be glad to 
share it between them, however small it 
might be, for “little fishes were sweet.’’ 
A good many landlords and a good many 
tenants felt that if the chain was not 
heavy, at all events, the galling was 
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very irksome—a remark which had been 
made with great aptness a short time 
ago by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
They must be assisted in reforming 
themselves. Those who desired reform 
in administration could get but little 
assistance from the Local Government 
Board, who were already too much occu- 
pied with Poor Law questions and other 
matters, such as the Conservancy of 
Rivers. He agreed with his hon. and 
gallant Friend in the belief that the cir- 
cumstances of the case were such as to 
justify them in asking from the Govern- 
ment some assistance and consideration 
as would make the burdens under which 
they laboured easier and more tolerable. 
That question ought not to be made a 
political one. If anything could justify 
the appeal made to the Government by 
his hon. and gallant Friend, it was the 
attitude which the farmers had main- 
tained throughout their difficulties. 
They, and especially the small free- 
holders, had exhibited the best qualities 
of the English people. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought that, considering the urgency 
of the subject of the present state of 
agriculture, and the hopes which had 
been raised by the Prime Minister 
during the Recess, farmers had some 
reason to expect greater notice of this 
subject in the Address from the Throne 
than it had received. He entirely agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) in regard to 
losses which farmers had sustained during 
the last few years. He did not, however, 
go entirely with him in believing that 
depression was so much due to the 
absence of sunshine and to the state of 
the weather as he seemed to think ; and 
he would quote, in support of his view, 
the very important Paper recently pub- 
lished by the statistician of the Board 
of Trade, which showed that from one- 
third to one-fourth of the annual losses 
during the last few years had been due 
to deficient quantity in the crops, and 
that from two-thirds to three-fourths was 
due to various other causes—difference in 
prices, and increase in rent and wages. 
In connection with the question of 
labour, he must say that, so far as his 
own experience went, he did not con- 
sider that the agricultural labourer had 
in anywise deteriorated. The labouring 
man in Scotland was doing as much work 
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as he had ever done; in fact, he was 
doing a great deal more, because imple- 
ments had improved very much indeed. 
With regard to the agriculture of Sussex, 
he was glad to learn that a good many 
landlords there were directing more at- 
tention to the subject than heretofore, 
and that they had instituted a system 
of agricultural experiments, from which 
he had no doubt they would derive 
great benefit. From recent observations, 
he thought the agriculture of Sussex 
was as far back as any part of the 
United Kingdom. Last year he had 
observed a system of ploughing carried 
on there which had been abandoned in 
Scotland in the end of last century. 
With farming in such a style, it was im- 
possible for the farmers to meet the com- 
petition from abroad. No doubt, the sea- 
sons had been bad during the last four or 
five years ; but he observed that in the 
case of those farms which had been 
judiciously cultivated for a generation or 
two, the losses had been smaller than 
on others; and he wished there to state 
his emphatic contradiction, so far as his 
experience and observation went, of the 
statement that high farming had been 
most unprofitable. He was perfectly 
satisfied it was no such thing, and it 
would be a very unfortunate thing for 
farming if it were so. But he would 
say that injudicious manuring had been 
attended with very bad results during 
the last four or five years. If farmers 
generally were better informed on the 
scientific side of their business, they 
would be able to raise far greater 
crops than they did at present, and that 
with greater economy. He had been 
surprised to hear the hon. and gallant 
Baronet refer to the well-worn saying 
which they were accustomed to hear at 
agricultural dinners, that landlord and 
tenant rowed in the same boat, giving 
the House a case inillustration, the result 
of which was that the tenant lost his 
capital of £1,000 in some four years, 
while it was to be presumed that the hon. 
and gallant Baronet got his rent during 
the same period. For himself, he was 
in favour of the relations between land- 
lords and tenants being based on the 
strictest commercial principles. The 
practice of giving casual abatements of 
rent sapped the enterprize, self-reliance, 
and independence of the tenant; and he 
was very sure that as long as that sys- 
tem continued they could have very little 
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hope for the prosperity of the agri- 
culture of the country. While agreeing 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
with regard to the losses the farmer 
had sustained, he was very disappointed 
to see the remedy he had suggested: 
He quite agreed with him in thinking 
the taxation of the country was a great 
deal too much; but he should expect 
the greatest relief to come from the 
economical administration of the funds, 
and this was to be expected from County 
Boards. In Scotland, under represen- 
tative County Boards, the roads were 
kept in better condition than they had 
been before, and without any greater 
expenditure. As to the police, it oc- 
curred to him that they were occupied 
to a considerable extent in game pre- 
serving and game watching, and that 
their numbers might be very greatly 
reduced. There was no doubt, if they 
had local representative Boards, they 
might expect a considerable reduc- 
tion in the number of police. As to 
improvement, there seemed to him to 
be two fundamental remedies. In the 
first place, he thought there must be a 
very considerable reduction of rent. No 
doubt, that had been going on very con- 
siderably of late years; and he thought 
that, on the whole, the landlords of 
England had made voluntarily as great 
a reduction of rent as had been made 
compulsorily by the Assistant Commis- 
sioners in Ireland. He thought, also, 
that the Government should intimate 
their intention with regard to the aboli- 
tion of the Law of Distraint. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that 
last Session a Resolution which affirmed 
that it was expedient to abolish the 
Law of Distraint was brought forward 
by an hon. Member, and, after discus- 
sion, the House agreed, without divi- 
sion, to the Resolution. Fler Majesty’s 
Government had supported the Resolu- 
tion warmly, and it seemed to him to 
give effect to their convictions then ex- 
pressed; and also, in deference to the 
Resolution of the House, they ought 
now to bring forward a Bill for the 
abolition of the Law of Distraint, or, 
at least, take up the Bill which had 
been introduced by‘his hon. Friend, 
and make it a Government measure. 
He thought the farmers of England and 
Ireland were entitled to that, at least, 
at the hands of the Government during 
the present Session. The other funda- 
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mental reform which was necessary was 
one which would give the tenant farmer 
security for his capital. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
had endeavoured to extract some comfort 
from the diminution of the imports from 
America. He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) could 
not discover what comfort was to be 
derived from that, because the expla- 
nation of the whole matter was this— 
that last year they had a poor crop in 
America, and, consequently, they had 
much less wheat to send. But the area 
devoted to wheat in 1881 and this year 
was not any less than in former years. 
What seemed to him by no means com- 
forting was this—that, notwithstanding 
the great falling-off in the supplies from 
America, there had been no increase in 
the price of wheat in this country. Com- 
petition from abroad, however, was 
not confined to America, but had also 
extended to India; and he believed 
New Zealand and the Australian Colo- 
nies would, within a few years, con- 
tribute largely to the supply. Whoever 
knew the circumstances and the con- 
ditions under which the British farmer 
carried on his business, as compared 
with the foreigner with whom he had to 
compete, must come to the conclusion 
that it would be as impossible for the 
British farmer to carry on his business 
against the foreigner as it had been for 
the handloom weaver to carry on his busi- 
ness after the power-loom was introduced. 
It was true that in America difficulty 
was sometimes experienced in getting 
labour, and that labour was expensive ; 
but, as a general rule, the price paid 
for labour on a quarter of wheat was 
not greater in America than in this 
country. There was, of course, the 
freight to be added to the price, but 
that did not exceed 7s. 6d. per quarter, 
and, in view of the great competition, 
was likely to diminish. He had himself 
known contracts entered into last year at 
a lower rate than that he had named, 
and their tendency was to fall still 
more. In this way the Western States 
were being brought, in a sense, nearer to 
our doors, and it became necessary for 
the British farmer to rely on something 
more powerful than mere relief from 
local taxation. When the American 


farmer came to be pressed to make a 
living at lower prices for wheat, he 
would be able to do it, and they might 
expect that from year to year the 
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pressure of competition would be greater 
and greater. It seemed to him that the 
only hope of the British farmer was in 
endeavouring to increase the quantity 
he produced per acre on his farm. That 
was the great point in which the British 
farmer Rad an advantage over the 
American. He had not the slightest 
doubt, speaking from his own expe- 
rience, that if the British farmer had 
security for his capital and freedom of 
cultivation, he would be able to increase 
the produce of his land by 50 per 
cent, and he had good authority for 
placing the increase much higher. 
This was speaking of wheat alone; but 
then, again, cereals were the simplest 
class of agricultural produce, and if the 
British farmer worked under a different 
system of tenure, and had security for 
his improvements, he would grow higher 
class produce, such as vegetables, and 
make more butter and cheese. It was 
only by this higher class of produce that 
the farmer could hope to be able to pay 
his present rent. But it was not so 
much a matter of rent as of the condi- 
tions under which the farmer carried 
on his business. How would the cotton- 
spinner fare if surrounded by the restric- 
tions which fettered the farmer? He 
could not possibly survive foreign com- 
petition, and it was as impossible for the 
farmer as it was for the cotton-spinner. 
In former times the farmers enjoyed a 
natural protection. The cost of transit 
was very much greater than at present. 
Large portions of the world were in- 
volved in destructive wars, and the 
farmer in those days was able to get a 
much larger price tor his produce. But 
year by year the full force of compe- 
tition had been brought to bear on the 
British farmer, and under this fierce 
competition the system of tenure by 
the cultivator had broken down. It 
would be utterly impossible to continue 
it, whatever the seasons might be, on 
the present conditions. The farmer must 
have his hands as free to deal with the 
land as the cotton manufacturer to 
deal with his cotton. Under the present 
system there was what might be called 
a creeping paralysis setting in over the 
country. In the first place, the lower 
classes of land, which did little more than 
pay the cost of labour, were going out of 
cultivation. But this paralysis would ex- 
tend, and it would be only the more select 
portionsof land that would be maintained 
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in cultivation and pay a fair rent. If 
that were so, it was surely urgent upon 
the Government and Parliament to take 
some measure which would insure that 
those who cultivated the land would be 
allowed to do so under conditions which 
were fair and just. The landlords had 
confiscated the improvements of their 
tenants, and had exercised their great 

owers in such a way that they had 
Killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs; and it was only in the finer parts of 
the country where fair rents were still ob- 
tained. Buthe wasassured that, on estates 
where the management was liberal, and 
the quality of the land satisfactory, there 
were still no vacant farms. In these 
circumstances, it was surely for the ad- 
vantage of the landlords, no less than of 
the tenants, if they would face the diffi- 
culties of the position now ; they should 
not trust merely to a return of sunshine 
to bring prosperity to agriculture, for a 
return of sunshine would mean lower 

rices. In conclusion, he urged the 

overnment to take the first step by 
abolishing the Law of Distraint ; the 
farmers and the House were entitled to 
no less from the Government, interfer- 
ing, as it did, with their progress in the 
country. 

Mr. STORER said, he agreed that 
there could be but one opinion as to the 
way in which the agricultural interest had 
been treated in Her Majesty’s Speech. 
Let them compare the way tenant 
farmers in England had been treated 
with what had happened in Ireland. He 
did not, however, approve the manner 
in which the Government had dealt with 
the tenant farmers in Ireland ; it taught 
them to rely upon legislation instead of 
upon their own efforts, and was opposed 
in principle to any legislation previously 
introduced into this country. But 
although the Government had offered 
the Irish tenants 30 per cent reduction, 
they had been outbid by Mr. Parnell, 
who had offered 75 or 100 per cent, and 
the consequence was that the agita- 
tion continued very much as before. 
The people of England would certainly 
not continue long to look upon such a 
state of things with equanimity. Mean- 
while the condition of the agricultural 
interests in England claimed attention. 
The farmers, from a succession of un- 
fortunate circumstances over which they 
had no control, saw their capital gra- 
dually melting away from them, until 
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they had many of them been ruined. 
The unjust burdens which were thrown 
upon the land had helped to bring about 
that state of things. What other section 
of industry, for instance, was burdened 
with what was virtually an income tax 
of 3s. in the pound? There was but 
small hope, however, that the Govern- 
ment would listen to any proposal for 
alleviating the burdens of the lands, 
though agriculturists, like drowning 
men, would be glad to catch at any 
straw. With regard to the question of 
local taxation, even if the relief only 
amounted to 1s. 6d. per acre, it would 
be very welcome to the tenant. They 
did not, he believed, want the Law of 
Distress abolished. Something could, 
no doubt, be said against that law, but 
much could also be said in its favour. 
The landlord, knowing that his rent was 
secure, could often extend a helping 
hand to the tenant, whom, in other cir- 
cumstances, he would leave to fight his 
own battle. In addition to the financial 
burden of land, bad seasons, and, above 
all, foreign competition contributed to 
impoverish the farmer. There was no 
doubt that foreign competition was the 
great factor in the existing agricultural 
depression, and—he would not say if it 
were allowed to go on unchecked, for 
no one proposed to check it—but if 
relief in some shape was not given to 
the farmer the agriculture of this country 
was doomed. Circumstances had altered 
very much since Free Trade was first 
adopted, and the time had arrived when 
an -inquiry into the whole working of 
our so-called ‘‘ Free Trade,’’ but which 
was not Free Trade in reality, was neces- 
sary. Something should be done for the 
agriculture of this country if we were 
not to sink asanation. He did not ask, 
however, that the same treatment should 
be extended to the farmeis of England 
that had been applied to the Irish 
farmers, because, although the farmers 
might “live and thrive’’ under that 
system, the landlords certainly would 
not doso. The whole question was one 
that deserved to be made the subject of 
the most searching inquiry, and not to 
be treated in the way in which it had 
been dealt with in the Speech from the 
Throne, in which Her Most Gracious 
Majesty was made to say to the English 
agriculturists—‘‘ Gentlemen, I wish you 
good morning ; the weather has been 
remarkably mild.” 
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Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that the discus- pendent in this country had risen very 
sion which had been introduced would much in value. For instance, beef, 
be of advantage not only to the Govern- | mutton, butter, cheese, milk, oats, had 
ment but tothe country generally. With all risen. Wheat, again, this year had 
regard to the speech of the hon. Mem- | fallen very much, and those lots of land 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), | which had fallen out of cultivation had 
who was an authority on the subject of been those devoted chiefly to the cultiva- 
American competition, he was convinced | tion of wheat. There could be no doubt, 





it would be of benefit and advantage | 
because of the encouraging views he | 
held out to the farmers. He agreed | 


as the hon. Member for Forfarshire had 
said, that a great deal of land had gone 
out of cultivation; but what was the 


that so long as Protection prevailed in | quality of these lands? They were clay 
America we had no reason to dread/ lands. The hon. Member for Forfar- 
competition from farmers in America. | shire thought he was entitled to blame 
They could not raise their agricultural | the bad laws and the conduct of pro- 
produce at so low a rate as if they had | prietors; but, in his opinion, the true 





Free Trade ; and he would say to those | 
hon. Members who desired a return to | 
Protection, that they ought to be on | 
their guard, as the farmers of this | 
country were, as a body, thoroughly of | 
opinion that they would not be able to | 
thrive except under Free Trade. The 
farmers of America, who had already 
suffered far more than the farmers here, 
would be obliged, in order to enable 
them to cultivate to advantage, to spend 
far more on labour and manure than 
they had hitherto done, and the result 
would be that, instead of being pro- 
ducers and exporters of grain, they would 
become the consumers of that immense 
quantity of grain which was being used 
on the Pacific Coast; and for these two 
reasons, added to what the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire said, he thought 
the farmers in this country had no reason 
to be dismayed by the spectre of Ameri- 
can competition so often held up to them. 
On the other hand, they had the pessi- 
mist view from the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr.J.W. Barclay); but cer- 
tainly his speech did not at all convince 
him (Mr. M‘Lagan) as to the difficulties 
which they laboured under from that 
depression. That there had been great 
agricultural depression there could be 
no doubt. Now, what were the causes ? 
That bad seasons were in great part 
one cause he could adduce many 
proofs. Farmers themselves had come 
to him and said that the prices were not 
bad; that if they had only the produce 
to sell they would be as well off as ever 
they were. During the Recess he had 


the opportunity of studying this aspect 
of the question, and he had come to the 
conclusion that so far from agricultural 
produce having fallen in value, the 
greater produce on which we were de- 





occasion of it was that we had had a suc- 
cession of very wet, cold seasons, and it 
was quite impossible that anything could 
grow on those cold clay lands, and that 
was the reason why they had gone out 
of cultivation. Whatever might be in 
the future, he had perfect hope that 
even those lands would, if they were 
farmed with better seasons, be again 
cultivated and produce the crops which 
they had hitherto been doing. He 
agreed, however, with the remark of the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire, that the 
farmers of this country had still some 
hope of redress from great loss, by ap- 
plying themselves to the cultivation of a 
different produce from what they had 
hitherto been doing. When they found, 
for instance, that the prices of beef, 
mutton, and butter and dairy produce 
were increasing, surely the wise farmer 
would at once try to cultivate that pro- 
duce and abandon the growing of wheat, 
when it could not pay at the present 
prices. While it was quite true that 
returns had risen during the last 20 
years from about 25 to 30 per cent, they 
must not suppose that there had not 
been a quid pro quo. During that time 
the proprietors had laid out large sums 
of that money in draining lands, and in 
buildings, and if they only reckoned 5 
per cent upon that, they would soon 
come out with the increase of 25 per 
cent; if the rents were reduced 25 per 
cent, it just meant that it was so much 
lost to the proprietor of the money which 
he had so laid out. But a more serious 
thing than even the reduction of rent 
was to be found in the deterioration of 
the soil, and he was surprised some of 
the practical Members who had spoken 
had not taken notice of it. The soil at 
the present time had not the same fer- 
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tility about it that it had 10 or 12 years 
ago, owing, first, to the succession of 
wet seasons having washed the elements 
of fertility out of it, and, in the next 

lace, to the fact that the farmers had 
Tost so much of their capital that they had 
not been able to restore those elements. 
In that way the soils were in a very de- 
teriorated way indeed, and it would 
require a large sum of money to bring 
them back into their former condition. 
That was not only an individual loss, 
but was anational loss. The depression 
in agriculture was not like the depression 
in trade, or bad times on the Stock Ex- 
change. If stocks or shares fell it was 
generally a fictitious price that fell, and 
the intrinsic value those shares repre- 
sented was still the same. Now, with 
depression in agriculture it was different; 
the intrinsic value of the land by the 
causes he had mentioned was very much 
reduced indeed, and therefore it was a 
very great loss to the nation. He recol- 
lected several instances in which farmers 
had suffered from bad seasons and 
nothing else, but he would only mention 
one. There was the case of a farmer in 
East Lothian, who in 1879 lost about 
£2,400 upon his farm with the bad 
seasons. The year 1880 wasa good year 
in that county, and the result was that 
this farmer not only made up his losses 
of the previous year, but some profit be- 
sides. He adduced that case to show 
that really what they had to complain of 
as the principal cause of the depression 
was bad seasons, over which they had 
no control. But were there no remedies 
for the depression? Some had been 
mentioned in the debate on the other 
side of the House. They were told they 
should have a reduction of local taxation. 
He was quite willing to take any gift 
that might be given to him, but this 
local taxation was a very small loaf in- 
deed. As arule, however, he objected 
to the giving of local taxation from 
Imperial funds for two reasons—be- 
cause it encouraged centralization; and 
because, in the next place, it caused a 
great carelessness in the management 
of funds amongst the local authorities ; 
and he would much rather if some plan 
were devised such as had been indicated 
by the Premier, by which they could 
have the local taxation reduced as far as 
possible. The farmers of this country 
wanted something far greater than that ; 
they wanted immediate relief in the 
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reduction of rent. How was that to be 
given? To their credit, many landlords 
had reduced their rents 25, 30, and 
even 50 per cent without any legislation 
whatever; but they must not forget that 
there were just as many proprietors who 
were quite willing to reduce their rents, 
and who could not do so on account of 
the Law of Settlement and Entail. He 
knew one case of a landlord who was 
willing to give a reduction of his rents, 
but this landlord said that if he gave relief 
to the extent of 10 per cent he would 
have no income whatever. They should 
thus take care that if they were gener- 
ous to the farmer they should not be un- 
just to the proprietor. But how could 
they afford relief? He saw the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bright) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) 
in their places, and he hoped that these 
right hon. Gentlemen would be able even 
yet to recommend that some decisive 
measure be introduced this year. He 
would go so far as this, that if there was 
not time to deal with the Law of Entail 
and Settlement, a short Bill might be 
brought in by which proprietors bound 
up by entail might have it in their power 
to borrow money at the same rate as if 
they held their land at fee simple, and 
that that should be put upon the land. 
This would enable many proprietors to 
give a reduction of rent to the tenants, 
which otherwise they would find it quite 
impossible to do. Another cause of 
difficulty was the high cost of labour; 
but whatever they did in trying to find 
a remedy for ths depression, they must 
not look to reducing the wages of the 
labourer. The labourer had had his 
wages increased only to bring him up in 
the social scale to the position he ought 
to occupy, and were they to reduce 4 
labourer’s wages they should just be re- 
ducing him in the social scale. There 
was, however, another subject which 
they had to do with, and that was rail- 
way rates for agricultural products. He 
trusted the Committee on this subject 
would be able soon to come to the House 
with their Report, so that some steps 
might be taken, even this Session. It 
was absolutely necessary they should 
have some alteration in the rates. It 
was preposterous that wheat in America 
had been carried at a cheaper rate than 
the railways of this country would, and 
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the difference in these railway rates was 
all the difference as to whether the farm 
could be profitably cultivated or not. As 
Legislators, what they must specially see 
to was the amendment of those Land Laws, 
which at the present time he thought 
nothing else but a curse to the country, 
and the sooner they removed those 
shackles from the land the better. As 
regarded the farmer, it was quite in 
their power to pass some legislation so 
that the farmer might have his capital 
well secured, and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would this year support the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln (Mr. 
Chaplin), which went in that direction, 
and which, if passed in the state it now 
was, would be productive of much good 
to the agricultural interest. In the 
Speech from the Throne it was stated 
that a Bill was to be introduced for the 
abolition of the Law of Entailin Scotland. 
That Bill would give great satisfaction 
throughout Scotland, and no opposition 
would be given to it by Scotch Members. 
He would, however, suggest to the Lord 
Advocate that in abolishing entail he 
would take care that a worse custom be 
not introduced, and that was, that pro- 
prietors would not have it in their power 
to put their properties into trust, and 
really produce worse effects than the Law 
of Entail actually produced. He knew 
at present in Scotland where there were 
some estates that were in trust—not 
from debt being upon them, because they 
were perfectly free ; but the heir in pos- 
session was in a far worse position at the 
present time than the heirs of other 
estates in Scotland. Now, if entail were 
abolished, he wished the Lord Advocate 
would take care that the Act would not 
be evaded by proprietors having it in 
their power to put estates in trust. That 
would be a most grievous wrong, most 
prejudical to proprietors themselves, and 
most detrimental to the interests of the 
country generally. 

Mr. GREGORY observed, that the 
county of Sussex, one division of which 
he had the honour to represent, had been 
accused of being in a backward state of 
agriculture. As regarded the adoption 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, the 
reason it had not been adopted was that 
the custom of the country was more 
beneficial to the tenant than anything 
that could be found in the Act. The 
tenant had actual security for his manure, 
his drainage, and his cultivation; and 





the landlords had never been backward 
in meeting the tenants in the matter of 
permanent improvements. Moreover, a 
tenant practically had all his repairs 
done by his landlord. In respect of 
cultivation Sussex was really in the 
position of two counties. One part con- 
sisted of clay, loam, and sand; while 
the other district lay upon the chalk, 
and was adapted for entirely different 
purposes. In the chalk districts there 
was good pasturage for sheep, and on the 
sides of the hills wheat and barley were 
cultivated with great success. On the 
clay and sand hops were grown, and 
dairy farming went on. To endeavour, 
therefore, to obtain an average of the 
amount of wheat grown throughout Sus- 
sex would be an entirely fallacious cal- 
culation. It would be not a true calcula- 
tion as regarded the wheat really pro- 
duced in the districts of Sussex adapted 
for it. He now proposed to make a few 
observations on the general subject. The 
question that had been principally de- 
bated that evening was as to what could 
be done, independently of the seasons, 
to benefit the agricultural interest. That 
resolved itself into the two subjects of 
local taxation and the relations of land- 
lord and tenants. As regarded local 
taxation, the recommendations of a Com- 
mittee which sat some years ago on the 
subject had never been carried out. 
The mode of collecting the rates, as 
formed by that Committee, was burden- 
some and vexatious to the taxpayer 
and unduly extravagant. But the ten- 
ant farmer also felt the injustice of the 
tax itself. He could not help seeing 
that a great amount of property in the 
country escaped from taxation altogether. 
He saw people use the roads who con- 
tributed nothing to their maintenance ; 
and he had to bear other really Imperial 
burdens, towards which the fundholder, 
the mortgagee, or the debenture holder, 
paid not a shilling. The tenant farmer 
did not ask for the increase of taxation 
in bulk, but for its equalization. He 
would wish to see Imperial and local 
taxation so amalgamated that the 
burdens would be borne equally by all 
— and all descriptions of property. 
t had been suggested that the Law of 
Settlement should be abolished as re- 
garded land. He did not think that a 
distinction could fairly be made in that 
respect between real and personal pro- 
perty. At present, settlements of per- 
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sonal property were encouraged ; and it 
would be hard to deprive a man whose 
property happened to consist of realty of 
that mode of providing for the future 
and for his children which the owner 
of pure personalty enjoyed. But some- 
thing might be done with matters as 
they now stood, by giving relief as be- 
tween those who were owners of limited 
estates in land and the occupiers. He 
considered that there should be a sol- 
vent landlord as well as a solvent tenant ; 
that was to say, a landlord with capital 
to enable him to meet the just require- 
ments of the tenant and to improve 
the property. There should be an un- 
qualified power of sale, and the land 
should be readily convertible and easily 
transferable. A limited owner of land 
should have power to apply his own 
capital in the improvement of the land 
and to charge it upon the land, and he 
should have the power of borrowing 
money upon it. That was a question 
which had been discussed years ago by 
the Incorporated Law Society, of which 
he was a member ; they considered that 
the owner of land should have further 

wers of clearing his property from 
iabilities and of raising money for the 
improvement of his estates, such as in 
building, draining, roads, dykes, and so 
forth. He would suggest to the Govern- 
ment that they should give facilities for 
passing a measure of that kind. Ifthey 
could not do it themselves, let them give 
some hon. Member such facilities as lay 
in their power. The thing was perfectly 
feasible. It could be carried out with 
common concurrence. Such a measure 
would greatly improve the position of an 
owner as well as an occupier of land. 
A limited owner should, in reference 
to the cultivation of his property, be 
brought into the same position as an 
absolute owner. The owner of landed 
property should be induced to realize 
his position and his obligations; but 
there was a difficulty in this inherent 
in human nature, and not confined to 
owners of land only. A person having 
possession of anything he valued had 
a great desire to hold it, and a great 
reluctance to relinquish it; and the con- 
sequence was that, in many instances, 
where an estate had become incumbered, 
the owner would not recognize his posi- 
tion, and, by realizing his property, re- 
lieve himself from the incumbrances. 
This, of course, could not be had by 
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legislation, but facilities might be 
afforded to those who were willing to 
avail themselves of them ; and he hoped 
the Government would consider the sug- 
gestions he had made, and endeavour in 
some way to deal with the question. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he had no 
wish to prolong the debate on the 
Address, although he thought Members 
on that side of the House ought to be 
satisfied with the complete justification 
it had afforded of the conduct of the 
Government. With reference to the 
question of agricultural distress, the 
House and the country had no reason to 
regret that a little time had been devoted | 
to a subject of so much importance. 
Undoubtedly, the country had suffered 
very much from the distressed condition 
of the agricultural interest. With every 
word that fell from the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) he entirely 
concurred. He believed deliverance was 
not to be found for agricultural distress 
except by putting into force those prin- 
ciples and views of legislation which the 
hon. Member for Cambridge indicated, 
and which would be of so much advan- 
tage to the country if taken in hand and 
acted upon by the Government. The 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) spoke of the diminished im- 
ports of wheat from the Eastern States 
of America as if they were connected 
with the labour difficulty. That, he 
was quite sure, was a mistake. The 
diminished imports had arisen from bad 
weather, and nothing else. In regard 
to the Pacific slope, the hon. Member 
spoke of it furnishing increased quanti- 
ties of wheat owing to most careful irri- 
gation. The fact was, there was nota 
20th part of the wheat which came 
from that quarter grown by irrigation, 
and the only improved agriculture about 
which he spoke was simply letting the 
land lie fallow once in six or seven years. 
He, along with the hon. Member, noted 
with satisfaction the increased exports 
from India. In October, November, and 
December they amounted to 1,250,000 
quarters; and these Indian exports, 
amounting in the cereal year to 3,500,000 
—probably 4,000,000—of quarters, had 
made all the difference between scarcity 
and abundance, and had certainly kept 
down theprice of bread. Working men had 
cheaper loaves, not from American wheat, 
but in consequence of the large ship- 
ments from India. Undoubtedly, the 
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farmers had got smaller prices owing to 
this supply ; but, on the other hand, with 
a population of 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 
more than the land could sustain, it was 


. of the highest importance that we should 


have an abundant and cheap food supply, 
and, consequently, these imports from 
India ought to be a source of great con- 
gratulation and satisfaction to all. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he did not 
rise to continue the debate about Ire- 
land, because he could not hope to add 
anything new to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). He 
wished to direct attention to some re- 
marks made a few nights ago by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
senior Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Plunket). That right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that when 
the Sub -Commissioners visited Kil- 
mallock, which was in a state of 
excitement, an additional constabulary 
force was required, and an agent 
giving evidence before the Sub-Com- 
missioners had to be protected by the 
police. It was quite true that there 
was a large police force in Kilmallock ; 
but it was there before the passing of 
the Land Act. No additional police 
were brought into the town while the 
Sub-Commissioners’ Court was sitting. 
He was present during the two days the 
Sub-Commissioners sat, and there was 
no excitement whatever. The agent re- 
ferred to was, no doubt, Mr. Townsend, 
whom the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the senior Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin defended in that House 
last year. This agent had been under 
police protection for the past 12 months, 
owing to his tyrannical conduct towards 
the tenants who had refused to pay 
their rents tohim. The only excitement 
in the district of Kilmallock was caused 
by the landlord, Mr. Coote, forcing that 
agent on the tenants against their wish. 
They willingly bore the costs of execution 
rather than pay their rents to this agent. 
Whenever a tenant died or whenever a 
tenant’s son or daughter got married the 
first act of this agent was to put on an 
increase of rent. On the occasion alluded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman this 
agent went to Kilmallock to give evidence 
in the celebrated case of Clery, in which 
the rental was reduced by the Sub- 
Commission only £180 per annum, 
although the agent increased the rent 
over £300 per annum on two occasions 





within the last 15 years. He denied 
that Mr. Townsend was accompanied b 
police through the town of Kilmalloc 
on the occasion, and though that agent 
was standing amongst the people ina 
crowded Court without police protection 
no person offered him the slightest in- 
sult. He thought the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the senior Member 
for the University of Dublin ought to 
have made some inquiries before he 
allowed himself to be the medium for 
misleading the House in this matter. 
Mr. HENEAGE said, he regretted 
that on such an occasion as the present 
the Conservative Benches should be 
almost deserted, and especially that the 
right hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. J. Lowther) was absent, be- 
cause they had not heard in that debate 
a word about that wonderful specific 
for British agriculture—Protection. It 
showed, however, that the demand for 
Protection was really only an Election 
ery, and was not believed in by those who 
raised it. He was also sorry that the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J.W. 
Barclay) should have said that the tenant 
farmers of England had been left un- 
able to carry on their occupations, be- 
cause the landlords had, as it were, 
sucked the last drop of blood out of 
them. There was, he believed, hardly 
a single instance in which rents had 
been raised, except where the landlords 
had laid out much money on permanent 
improvements, and where they had put 
on a very small percentage on the sums 
laid out with the full consent of the 
tenant. There was a great difference 
between Irish and English landlords. 
In England, whilst the landlords, as a 
rule, had reduced rents 12 and 15 per 
cent, it must be remarked that they 
had laid out large sums of money for 
permanent improvements; whereas in 
Ireland landlords had increased rents 
without adding any improvements of 
their own. The landlords of England, 
he thought, were not guilty of the accu- 
sations made against them by the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire, as they had 
practically and voluntarily reduced their 
rents 15, 20, and 25 per cent, having 
regard to the interest lost on the Money 
spent for improvements. The question 
of rates was a very serious one, not only 
to the agriculturists, but also to the 
other inhabitants, the small occupiers 
and tradesmen of the rural districts. 
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With reference to the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, he must say it was 
not the principle of the Bill which was 
objected to by landlords and ten- 
ants, but the expensive machinery by 
which it was intended to carry it out. 
The Bill ought to have been called not 
an Agricultural Holdings Bill, but a 
‘¢ Lawyers’ and Land Valuers’ Promotion 
of Business Bill.”” He should be glad to 
see a good Bill brought in, giving com- 
aoe to tenants for their unex- 

austed improvements. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
W. Fowler) that if limited owners had 
more freedom given to them, it would be 
far better both for them and for their 
tenants. Large estates that were heavily 
mortgaged were a nuisance to all around. 
Estates held by non-resident proprietors 
were, for all practical purposes, entirely 
worthless to those who lived in the 
county ; and he did not exclude from that 
observation estates known under the 
title of Crown Lands. In North and 
Mid Lincolnshire two-thirds of the rents 
were collected and taken away, hardly 
a farthing being spent in the county. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
another example of absentee landlords. 
They had none of the outgoings of or- 
dinary landlords; they spent no money 
in the county, and had no succession 
duty to pay; and it was a shame that 
public servants should be permitted to 
extract from tenant farmers rents which 
they could not afford. He would con- 
clude by advocating more freedom for 
the tenant as well as for the landlord 
in this matter. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought that 
a debt of gratitude was due to his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
for having rescued from oblivion the 
important subject of the agricultural 
interests of England. He was sure that 
the House would remember that they 
were engaged during the whole of last 
Session in discussing the Irish Ques- 
tion. This was the peculiar—he did 
not desire to be uncourteous, but he had 
almost said the insane—policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government last Session ; and, 
as far as he could see, they would be 
engaged for a considerable period during 
the present Session in an exactly similar 
discussion. But, notwithstanding the 
deplorable condition to which that coun- 
try had been reduced during the two 
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short years of Liberal Administration, 
they must not, and could not, afford to 
neglect English interests and English 
questions. Everybody knew that the 


condition of the agricultural interest in . 


England was a matter of the highest 
and deepest national concern. All were 
agreed that it was by far the largest and 
most important interest in the country ; 
and it was equally notorious that it was 
still suffering from a most severe, pro- 
longed, and aggravated depression, 
which, if it continued long to prevail, 
could not fail to re-act with the most 
injurious consequences upon every class 
and interest in the country. Under 
those circumstances, he could not fail to 
be surprised at the bare and meagre 
notice it had received ix. the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne; and he thought 
it would have been better to have passed 
it by altogether than to have given it 
such a notice as it had received. Agri- 
culture, it had been pointed out that 
night, was in an almost desperate con- 
dition. Whether that was so or not, he 
was quite certain that the farmers in 


every part of the country, anxious, dis- . 


quieted, and alarmed, were looking with 
the greatest interest to some hope of 
relief which might be held out to them 
by the Government. What, however, 
under the circumstances, did the Go. 
vernment tell them? That ‘‘a mild 
winter was eminently suited for farming 
operations ;”” an obvious truism which 
every farmer knew from the day when 
he began to farm. Except a few unim- 
portant words, that was the sole allusion 
to the subject in the Speech from the 
Throne. Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
held out hopes of conferring local go- 
vernment upon them, but that was not 
what the formers wanted; what they 
wanted was relief from local taxation. 
They did not even know what the Go- 
vernment did propose to do; they had 
never heard a word from them; and if 
his hon and gallant Friend had not 
risen he did not think they would have 
had from the Government a single word 
upon the subject. They, however, ex- 
pected to hear what Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to do for them in 
that direction. Of course, the Govern- 
ment might say—‘‘ But a Royal Commis- 
sion is sitting at this moment to inquire 
into the whole of the question, and you 
can hardly expect us to enter into the 
question until that Commission has re- 
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ported.” If that was to be the answer 
to be made, he, for one, would be in- 
clined to admit that there was a great 
deal of force in it; but he wanted to 
point out that there were a variety 
of subjects, quite independent of the 
Report of the Royal Commission, upon 
which great interest was manifested by 
the farmers. A Question had been put 
the other day to the Vice President of 
the Council on the subject of the foot- 
and-mouth disease, and they heard that 
that disease still prevailed in some parts 
of the country. From information which 
had reached him, he was not surprised 
to hear that that was the case. They 
had a debate on that question last Ses- 
sion; and it had been demonstrated in 
the course of that debate that, though 
during the last nine months in which 
the late Administration was in Office 
this country had been perfectly free 
from that disease in consequence of 
their having stamped it out completely, 
very shortly after their Successors came 
in cargoes of diseased animals had been 
landed in Deptford. He did not think 
they were ever likely to be free from 
the disease as long as the present Go- 
vernment continued in Office. He would 
like to tell the House why that was his 
opinion. The debate to which he re- 
ferred occurred in March; and, in spite 
of the remonstrances they had made at 
that time, it was the fact that cargoes of 
diseased animals had been regularly and 
systematically admitted into this country 
every month from that time till now. 
He would read to the House a list of 
the cargoes which had landed during 
the past year. In April, 6 cargoes; 
in May, 5; in June, 6; in July, 2; in 
August, 16, of animals absolutely suf- 
fering from disease ; in September, 15 ; 
in October, 13; in November, 6; in 
December, 9; making in all 78 cargoes 
of animalssuffering from foot-and-mouth 
disease which had been admitted into 
England since the middle of last Ses- 
sion, and they were not confined to one 
port. They had landed at London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, and Fal- 
mouth; and, under the circumstances, 
he could not be surprised that in Lin- 
colnshire the disease prevailed to a 
serious extent, and he thought it would 
be admitted that, until the Government 
changed its policy, he thought it was 
likely to prevail. He ventured to hope 
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that even yet the farmers of England 
would hear from the Government that 
niga that they would pursue a different 
policy. One of the first performances 
of the Government when they came into 
Office was to effect a reformation which 
was intended to confer a great boon on 
the farmers—he referred to the repeal 
of the Malt Tax. He gave them full 
credit for that measure at the time; but 
the opinion had begun to be entertained 
by a great many farmers—and he was 
rather coming round to the opinion 
himself—that, instead of conferring a 
boon, it had inflicted a great injury 
upon them, inasmuch as it had tended 
very largely to reduce the price of barley 
in this country. If that was the case, 
he hoped it was not too much to expect 
that the Government would take the 
subject into consideration, with the view 
of seeing whether, by some re-adjust- 
ment of the taxation by which the pre- 
sent revenue was raised, they could not 
devise some means to convert that, 
which was said to be an injury to the 
farmers, into the boon and the benefit 
which they originally intended it to be. 
The hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold) had contrasted unfavourably the 
produce of large farms with that of 
certain small farms, on which he said 
45 bushels of wheat per acre had been 
raised. But 45 bushels of wheat per 
acre was no very remarkable perform- 
ance. He should be disappointed, in- 
deed, if on any farm in the world for 
which he paid £2 an acre he could not 
raise that quantity of wheat. Such 
a comparison as the hon. Member had 
drawn was not likely to carry convic- 
tion to the minds of gentlemen accus- 
tomed to grow grain themselves. The 
hon. Member also said the Agricultural 
Holdings Act had been adopted on only 
one estate in the whole county of Sussex. 
There, again, the hon. Member was in 
error, for certainly that Act was en- 
forced also on the Sussex estate of the 
Duke of Richmond. He was also en- 
tirely mistaken in supposing that Mr. 
George Lane Fox was an unpopular 
man in Yorkshire on account of his fox- 
hunting, as the hon. Member would 
see at any assembly of Yorkshire far- 
mers where that gentleman’s name hap- 
pened to be mentioned. Indeed, he did 
not know a single tenant who had any 
objection to foxhounds. The hon. Mem- 





ber, again, had referred to Ireland, and 
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had condemned in the most violent 
terms the conduct of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Lowther) for what he had 
termed his ‘‘ grass seed’ policy, and he 
had cited Professor Baldwin in support 
of his argument; but nothing was 
clearer in Professor Baldwin’s evidence 
than his conviction that but small be- 
nefits could ever be conferred upon the 
peasantry of Ireland until the people 
were moved from their small holdings. 
The hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
W. Fowler) seemed to think that the 
laws of the ownership and occupation of 
land were the main cause of the present 
agricultural distress, and that the em- 
ployment of more capital was the remedy 
upon which we ought, for the most 
art, to rely. As regarded the laws re- 
ating to the ownership of land, they on 
the Opposition side of the House were 
in no degree bigoted about them. So 
far from being opposed to any change 
in those laws, they were prepared—and 
he believed he might speak for a con- 
siderable number of his fellow-Mem- 
bers—to give the most candid and 
liberal consideration to any suggestion 
which in their opinion was likely to 
tend to the improvement of agriculture. 
He could not altogether agree with the 
hon. Member that the employment of 
more capital upon land would by itself 
be any remedy whatever for agricul- 
tural depression. He rather inclined to 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Clare 
Sewell Read and others, that it was 
om ery the persons who had em- 
arked the largest capital in land wko 
were the greatest losers. Perhaps he 
might except the small peasant proprie- 
tors, who had no landlords to fall back 
upon—no remissions of rent to assist 
them, and every farthing of whose mort- 
gages was ruthlessly exacted. But next 
to them certainly as the greatest losers 
he would put the large tenants. The 
smallest sufferers of all, he believed, 
were the small tenants That was, 
however, only the expression of his 
own opinion. The subject was one 
upon which every hon. Member would 
shortly be able to form an opinion for 
himself. He would give an instance 
which he thought warranted him in con- 
cluding that the employment of large 
capital was no remedy for agricultural 
depression. At the beginning of last 
harvest he was travelling by rail through 
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a small estate adjoining his own, on 
which there was a field containing no 
less than 300 acres of barley of the 
finest quality. It was a beautiful sight. 
But what happened? The following 
day it began to rain, and it continued 
raining in that district for a whole 
month without ceasing. Now 300 acres 
of barley would cost, at £8 per acre, 
£2,400 to produce, and those 300 acres 
producing each five quarters at £2 per 
quarter would realize £3,000. The far- 
mer would consequently have been jus- 
tified in counting upon a profit of £600. 
But, in the unfortunate circumstances 
which occurred, he would be a lucky 
man if he got £1 a quarter for his bar- 
ley, so that he would realize only £1,500, 
and have a loss on one field alone of £900. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge that there ought to 
be some relief from local taxation, and 
agriculturists meant to get it; but re- 
lief from local taxation alone would not 
relieve the depression. He agreed also 
that there ought to be a law by which 
every tenant should have secured to him 
compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments. But he differed altogether from 
the hon. Member in his assertion that 
the existing laws had been by any 
means the cause of the depression. 
There were many parts of England 
where ample security was enjoyed by the 
tenant and where, nevertheless, the loss 
had been greatest. Moreover, if the 
laws relating to the ownership and oc- 
cupation of land were the cause of the 
present depression, how could the hon. 
Member explain the fact that under 
those same laws we had in past years 
attained a degree of agricultural pros- 
perity such as had never before been 
seen among the nations of the world? 
It was idle to talk of these laws being the 
cause of, or their removal the remedy 
for, the existing depression. He com- 
plained that the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill, which he had introduced last year, 
and which had received the sanction of 
the House, had at the last moment 
been defeated by the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He could not agree 
with the strong opinions that had been 
expressed with respect to foreign com- 
petition. At one time he was much 
alarmed at the prospect of foreign com- 
petition; but he believed that America 
had within the last two years reached 
her highest pitch of agricultural pros- 


























perity, and that this country had seen 
the worst of the competition from that 
quarter. He therefore indulged the 
hope that, with the return of favourable 
seasons, and if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would support his proposal with 
reference to the Malt Tax, we should be 
able to hold our own against foreign 
competition. He would take the pre- 
sent opportunity of making some re- 
marks on the Irish Question. They were 
told in Her Majesty’s Speech that the 
condition of Ireland had been im- 
proved. He should like to know since 
when? Would anyone venture to say 
that the condition of affairs was im- 
proved since Her Majesty’s Government 
came into Office? Was it not immea- 
surably worse than when they succeeded 
the late Administration ? The Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland said that a few weeks 
ago he did not think he should be able 
to meet Parliament without asking for 
further powers. It was clear, therefore, 
that a short time ago the Government 
thought further powers were necessary 
to enable them to deal successfully with 
the state of affairs in Ireland. No one 
could take up the public papers and read 
of the maimings and burnings, and out- 
rages, without feeling that the state of 
things in Ireland to-day was a dishonour 
to the country, a disgrace to our Govern- 
ment, and that its state was one which 
would warrant and justify the condemna- 
tion of any other civilized nation in the 
world. Under these circumstances, the 
Government had, he would not say per- 
mitted this state of things, but they had 
failed to cope with it, and, having re- 
frained from asking for those powers 
which they themselves considered neces- 
sary to deal with the condition of affairs 
in that country, they deserved the con- 
demnation of the people of England; 
and if he were right in that view it 
was not long before some Member on 
the Opposition side would feel it his 
duty to propose a Motion censuring their 
policy. The policy of the Government 
had been a ghastly failure, and had led 
to the demoralization of the people. The 
Government had failed, and they knew 
it. They had failed in their opportunity, 
and they had failed deliberately, but not 
without warning from the Opposition 
side of the House. For very shame’s 


sake the Government could not, they 
would not dare to, propose any further 
confiscation just at present, Three points 
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were advanced last Session in opposition 
to their policy. They were told, in the 
first instance, that their Land Bill must 
unquestionably come to a dead-lock on 
account of the clumsiness of their ma- 
chinery; and that prophecy had been 
literally fulfilled. Then they were told 
that before the ink was dry which made 
judicial rent the law an agitation would 
arise against paying any rent at all. 
Had not the ‘‘no rent” manifesto been 
a complete justification of that predic- 
tion? The third point was that as the 
plan of concession and confiscation of 1870 
had only led to more concession and con- 
fiscation in 1881, the same result would 
follow their new attempt at legislation. 
The only concession now left to them was 
the concession of Home Rule, the indica- 
tion of which by the Prime Minister had 
so startled and amazed the country. The 
Prime Minister had made an explana- 
tion last night ; but he could not say the 
right hon. Gentleman had much bettered 
his position by his explanation. It 
would have been eminently satisfactory 
if anyone had understood him. So far 
as he (Mr. Chaplin) was concerned, he 
found the explanation even more vague 
than the original speech. He wished to 
ask the Government what was to hap- 
peu when those provisions for the supre- 
macy of Parliament that the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of had been made? 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
was not prepared to give to Ireland that 
which in point of principle it would be 
wrong to give to Scotland, if Scotland 
demanded it. This reference to Scotland 
only complicated the matter more, for 
what the Prime Minister might be pre- 
pared on some future day to do for 
Scotland Heaven only knew. Were they 
or were they not prepared to entertain 
the establishment of an Irish Parlia- 
ment as an open question? If they were 
able to say ‘‘ No,” well and good; if 
not, then the House of Commons and 
the people of this country would have 
évery reason to believe that the Prime 
Minister was prepared, although he 
dared not at present openly avow it, to 
make this new and fresh concession to 
Irish outrage and Irish agitation which 
might probably end, for aught he knew 
and it seemed probable for anything he 
cared, in the ruin and disintegration of 
the Empire. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down had brought 
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an indictment against Her Majesty’s 
Government and against the House in 
general that they had not shown suffi- 
cient interest in matters connected with 
agriculture, and had contrasted the 
large space of time devoted to Irish 
questions compared with English ques- 
tions ; but keen agriculturist as that hon. 
Member was, he himself was diverted 
from English agricultural questions by 
his splendid oratory on the subject of 
Ireland. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) also 
complained of the little attention given 
to agricultural subjects from the Govern- 
ment Bench; but the Government had 
been mainly engaged in defending them- 
selves against attacks from the other side 
of the House, and up to that time the 
Front Opposition Bench themselves had 
scarcely referred to the great agricultural 
interests. The tenant farmers, however, 
would have reason to be satisfied with 
the tone that had been taken in the dis- 
cussion. They would see that sympathy 
had been felt with the enormous losses 
that they had undoubtedly suffered, and 
that that sympathy had been confined to 
no one side of the House. What were 
the remedies which it was possible for 
this House to afford the subject of agri- 
culture ? With the exception of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), every Member who had spoken 
from the Conservative Benches had 
pointed out as the only remedy practi- 
cable for the moment some relief of 
local taxation. There was one remedy 
which he rejoiced to think had not been 
alluded to that night, although it was 
alluded to successfully at two great Elec- 
tions which had recently occurred. They 
had heard nothing of the 5s. duty on corn. 
What had become of it? Had it been 
discarded by the Conservative Party so 
soon as they met in Parliament? Was 
it a pious opinion which might be held 
during the Recess and which was aban- 
doned in the more serious Business of 
Parliament? Neither the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lincolnshire, 
nor the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. 
Lowther) referred throughout the course 
of the long debate to the subject of the 
5s. duty. [Mr. J. Lowruer: I asked for 
a day to discuss the question.| The 
House would look forward to the day 
and the division when the question of 
the 5s. duty would be proposed by either 
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responsible or irresponsible Members of 
the Conservative Party ; and meanwhile 
the farmers would understand that their 
chosen Representatives had, when the 
occasion offered, ignored the subject 
altogether. They had, on the contrary, 
devoted themselves to the single ques- 
tion of the lightening of local burdens, 
a subject with which the Government 
had already promised to deal. There 
was another point which the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had carefully avoided, but 
which was not without interest to 
farmers—namely, the question of the 
division of the rates between owners and 
occupiers. It was not, however, by a 
simple relief given to ratepayers that 
the agricultural necessity could be mate- 
rially helped. They all fully recognized 
the disastrous consequences of four wet 
seasons; but the point to which many 
of them attached great importance was 
that the farmers should be in a position 
to be able to resist the effects of such de- 
pression. They believed that the farmers 
would be better able to resist the effects 
of this depression if they were not 
handicapped by laws which tied their 
hands. It would be to the advan- 
tage of both the owner and occupier 
to have greater freedom as regarded 
capital and farming and dealing with 
the land in every possible respect. He 
imagined that they might even say that 
some good would result from the disas- 
trous conditions of the late bad seasons if 
the nation awoke to the necessity of deal- 
ing boldly, yet prudently, with the Land 
Laws; and especially if it was able to 
discover the means by which the greatest 
possible yield might be derived from the 
land. He had heard with the greatest 
satisfaction that the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire had said that any pro- 
posals that were made with regard to 
the laws relating to the ownership of 
land and their reform would meet with 
the impartial consideration of himself 
and his Friends. That was already a 
great advance in public opinion, because 
only a short time ago any statement to 
the effect that the Law of Entail, Settle- 
ment, or Primogenature was to be inter- 
fered with would have been treated 
almost as revolutionary. The question 
was not simply one of high-farming, or 
how much capital could be employed on 
the land; but the question was whether 
capital could be attracted to the land by 
better legislation, giving compensation 
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for improvements, and also giving liberty 
in every possible respect as regarded 
farming. Oompetition from America 
and India could not be met by Protec- 
tion, but by better legislation, giving 
compensation for improvements, and 
securing liberty as to farming. The fear 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite as to the 
competition of the United States was 
beginning tocalm, and the simple ques- 
tion as to how the English owner, the far- 
mer, and the labourer—for their interests 
were one—could best withstand any such 
competition was evolving itself from the 
mass of opinion on the subject. The 
bulk of evidence up to this time before 
the Royal Commission went to show that 
the yield from the soil could be increased 
by judicious legislation, which would set 
free capital, and thus stimulate agri- 
cultural energy. He did not think the 
country would ever hope that the agri- 
cultural interest would be saved by the 
greater dearness of food for the people. 
They could not hope that relief would 
be brought to the agricultural interest 
by such a cessation of the supplies of 
food from abroad as would raise the 
price of the great articles of food to the 
consumers of this country. But if by 
acting upon the yield they enabled the 
farmers better to compete with the 
foreigner, then it would be a benefit to 
agriculture and to the nation at large. 
He trusted that when the subject of 
local taxation arose in a practical form, 
hon. Members opposite would meet with 
much support and sympathy on the 
Ministerial side of the House; and he 
trusted in the same manner those reme- 
dies which they on the Liberal side 
believed to be essential to the position 
would receive support from the Opposi- 
tion side, for the question was not one 
of Party, but of national importance. 
Mr. GORST said, he hoped the House 
would pardon him if, before the debate 
concluded, he called attention to the 
affairs of South Africa, and to the grave 
apprehensions which prevailed as to the 
working of the Convention signed with 
the Boers. Was it the case that the 
Boers had only been induced to sign the 
Treaty of Peace by being promised that 
an opportunity should be given for the 
revision of the Treaty? He challenged 
the Government to point to a stipulation 
in the Treaty made last year between 
Sir Evelyn Wood and the Boer Leaders 
which had been fulfilled, with the single 





exception of the article which provided 
that they should separate and fight no 
more. How could the Government, be- 
cause the Volksraad ratified the Con- 
vention under protest, say that they did 
not see any reason to qualify their anti- 
cipation as to the working of the Con- 
vention? He should like to know 
whether the British rifles taken at the 
Majuba engagement, and which for a 
considerable time the Boers carried about 
as trophies of their success over British 
authority, had been given up? Perhaps 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
would have no objection to furnish a 
Return upon the subject? He also wished 
to ask what had been done to bring to 
justice the murderers of Captain Elliot 
and Dr. Barber? A few days ago he 
had asked a Question about a Native 
Chief named Montsioa. The case of 
this Chief was one in which the honour 
of this country was very seriously at 
stake. He had been loyal to British 
interests, and he wished to know whe- 
ther any instructions had been sent to 
the Commissioner to protect that Chief, 
because it would be a great national 
disgrave if, after the services he had ren- 
dered to us during the war, he was left 
exposed to Boer vengeance? He wanted 
to know also what was to be done with 
Cetewayo? The whole conduct of the 
Government with reference to that un- 
happy captive had been extremely 
puzzling. When in Opposition they 
denounced the war that had been made 
against him, yet when they got into 
Office they kept him in captivity. As, 
two years ago, he had voted with the 
Government and against his own Friends 
on a question affecting Cetewayo, he 
had a personal right to ask why the 
Government did not give expression to 
the opinions which they held so strongly 
when in Opposition? He could not un- 
derstand how Ministers could sit quietly 
enjoying the pleasures and honours of 
Office and leave a man who, as they said, 
had been unjustly treated, to languish 
in captivity. The only reason he could 
see was that Cetewayo had a rival named 
John Dunn, who had been placed in a 
position of Sovereignty, and who had 
made a very good thing out of the Go- 
vernment. He had a suspicion that 
there were some strong interests in Natal 
of which John Dunn was the foundation. 
A rumour also prevailed that Cetewayo 
was to be brought to England. What 
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were they going to do with Cetewayo? 
Were they going to send him back as a 
captive, or to let him go free? There 
were no Peace Preservation Acts in Eng- 
land, and if Cetewayo chose to refuse to 
return to captivity what would the Go- 
vernment do with him? Would they 
take him to Dublin, where Kilmainham 
might be handy? Habeas Corpus was 
not yet suspended in London. 

Mrz. R. N. FOWLER said, that having 
lately visited South Africa, he wished to 
say a few words. It was very painful 
to hear it said, as he often did when 
travelling in the Orange Free State, that 
the English Government gave way, not 
from any love of justice, but because 
they were beaten by the Boers. That 
was the view entertained by the Boers, 
whatever might be said by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. If ever there was a 
righteous war, it was the war in the 
Transvaal. It was directed against a 
people whose whole existence had been 
a course of rapine, cruelty, and murder. 
It might have entailed a loss of 5,000 
lives to have put down the insurrection 
in the Transvaal ; but the result would 
be that 50,000 lives would be sacrificed 
by the raids which the Boers would 
make among the Natives. Therefore, 
he thought, on the ground of humanity 
the war shouid have been prosecuted. 
The British Government had abandoned 
the Natives whom it had urged to be 
loyal, and he could not but feel that 
this was a most mournful passage in 
the history of the British Empire. 
Then the unfortunate Natives were 
handed over to their relentless ene- 
mies, and would see their children car- 
ried off into slavery, and have to sub- 
mit to other dreadful outrages. He 
supported the appeal which had been 
made to the Government for the restora- 
tion of Cetewayo. He had the pleasure 
of having an interview with the Zulu 
King, and he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that he was most anxious to culti- 
vate friendly relations with Her Majesty’s 
Government. It appeared to him that 
the only alternative open to the Govern- 
ment was either to let Cetewayo go back 
to Zululand or to put John Dunn in his 
place. Was Dunn a man we ought to 
support? He admitted his courage; 
but he knew of no other virtue he pos- 
sessed Under these circumstances, he 
earnestly hoped that Cetewayo might be 
restored, because his only faults were 
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the faults of his country, while John 
Dunn was at best a renegade English- 
man. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he regretted 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had not waited 
until the two Blue Books which had 
been laid on the Table of the House 
were in his hands before disseminating 
unfounded statements and false views 
throughout the country. He could 
understand, however, that such reason- 
able delay might have taken away from 
the hon. and learned Member the oppor- 
tunity he had of making his speech. 
The main point in the remarks of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was as to 
how far the stipulations contained in the 
Convention with the Boers would be 
observed. All he could say in answer 
to that was, that if any inconvenient 
results followed from that Convention 
they must be proved to exist, and the 
Convention be shown to be unworkable 
before any steps could be taken to make 
it workable. The Government, had, 
however, no reason to believe that the 
Convention would not work, and they 
had refused to enter into the question of 
the future review of the terms agreed 
upon by the Triumvirate. The Volks- 
raad adopted a resolution, not affirming 
any promise on the part of the British 
Government to review the Convention, 
but expressing a hope that if the con- 
ditions were found impracticable they 
would review them in a friendly and 
conciliatory spirit, a thing any Govern- 
ment: would be glad to do. With re- 
spect to the murder of Captain Elliot 
and Captain Barber, the complaints as 
to the unfairness of the trial of the 
supposed murderers were completely 
answered by the Blue Books, and the 
same source contained satisfactory infor- 
mation as to the property to be given 
up. Again, the Boer Government had 
nothing to do with the attack made by 
Montsioa, but they did their very best 
to prevent such an attack being made. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
asked what was going to be done with 
Cetewayo? Well, it was a very great 
difficulty to know what was to be done 
with him. The present Government did 
not settle the late war. It was settled 
while the previous Government was in 
power, He did not hesitate to repeat 
what he had said before, that the war 
was totally indefensible; but as Cete- 
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wayo had been removed from Zululand, 
and Zululand divided among 13 kinglets, 
was it burgers to remove these king- 
lets and let him go back? In regard 
to the treatment accorded to Cetewayo, 
every privilege short of freedom had 
been accorded to him. Mr. R. N. 
FowLeR: Quite recently.] It was many 
months ago—soon after he(Mr.Courtney) 
came into Office. It was in contempla- 
tion to bring Cetewayo to England in the 
course of the approaching summer ; but 
at present nothing had been decided as to 
his ultimate destiny. He (Mr. Courtney) 
could answer for it, however, that every- 
thing would be done to redress the in- 
justice which Cetewayo had undoubtedly 
suffered. The question was one of diffi- 
culty, but whatever reparation was pos- 
sible would be made. 

Sirk STAFFORQ NORTHOOTE : 
Sir, I think that this is the ninth night 
of the debate upon the Address in reply 
to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
and I undoubtedly feel that the subjects 
which might be fairly raised on the 
Address are far from being exhausted. 
At the same time, we must come to an 
end of this kind of preliminary discus- 
sion, for many of the matters which have 
been touched upon will undoubtedly 
come before us in the course of the 
Session, and I suppose we are now 
approaching the last stage of the debate. 
I wish to offer a very few observations 
upon certain matters which have been 
under discussion in the course of the last 
few weeks, but I shall not attempt to go 
at any length into the greater number of 
them. What have been the subjects 
of our discussion? There have been 
speeches delivered to-night on two 
matters, both of very great interest, and 
both of which must come under the con- 
sideration of the House before very long. 
With regard to the subject with which 
we have been last engaged—the question 
of our South African possessions—we 
have, of course, only just touched upon 
it. My hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gorst) has very fairly and distinctly 
raised a number of questions of very 
great importance, and the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Mr. Courtney) has replied 
that the answers to most of those ques- 
tions are to be foundin the Papers now 
upon the Table. Under these circum- 
stances, I should be very wrong to enter 
into any minute consideration of the 
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subjects brought before us by my hon. 
and learned Friend. At the same time, 
I cannot avoid saying that there was one 
point mentioned by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Courtney) which seemed 
to me to indicate the danger to which 
we are exposed under the arrange- 
ments which have been made by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I refer to the 
account which he gave us of the man- 
ner in which hostilities have been 
carried on beyond the borders of the 
Transvaal among the Natives, and the 
manner in which some of the Boers 
have been led to take part in those 
hostilities. It is precisely over and over 
again an illustration of the kind of 
difficulty which led to our troubles in 
South Africa, and which we had hoped 
was provided against by the settlement 
we had made, and which set aside the 
difficulty which all Europeans are under 
in that country of being placed in the 
midst of a large semi-civilized or alto- 
gether uncivilized population. There 
is a constant attempt on the part of a 
European to mix himself up in the 
quarrels of the Native States or Native 
people ; thereby bringing danger and 
difficulty not only upon his own Colony, 
but upon all Europeans in South Africa, 
which can hardly be met with without 
serious consequences. I will not go 
further into that matter now, nor into the 
question of South Africa generally; but 
I hope that whenever it does come up 
for discussion we will discuss it with 
efficiency and due attention to the car- 
dinal point in English policy, whether 
as conducted by the late Government or 
the present—namely, the necessity of 
providing against the danger of these 
irregular collisions between the Euro- 
peans and Natives, and the consequences 
which may follow from them. We 
have also had an interesting discussion 
this evening upon a matter of the very 
highest importance—namely, the con- 
dition of the agricultural interest of this 
country. That is a matter which it 
would have been impossible, under 
existing circumstances, that we should 
altogether pass over in the prelimi- 
nary discussion of the Session, and I 
feel convinced it is one which must 
be brought before the House in a 
more regular manner, and that the ex- 
cellent service which my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
and others have done by the speeches 
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they have made to-night will be but a 
prelude to a mote practical and a more 
serious effort to call attention to the 
subject. Of course, we cannot but feel 
the very great importance to the national 
interests of the country at large of the 
severity of the suffering which has been, 
unfortunately, the lot of our agricultural 
fellow-countrymen for the last two or 
three years. I hope they may be met 
with more cheerful views than some hon. 
Members have expressed to-night ; but 
I hope the House will not be led away 
from the consideration of more practical 
grievances or practical remedies by what 
are mere optimist views. I hope that 
matters will improve ; I hope that there 
is some improvement already; and I 
believe that, by abstaining from false 
remedies and by concentrating our 
attention upon true ones, we shall be 
enabled to promote the recovery of that 
interest which is so essential to the 
welfare of the country. I was not 
present in the House at the time the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) taunted us with 
some inattention to this matter, and 
made use of old and favourite epithets 
which hon. Members opposite are so 
fond of. I do not know that there are 
any other matters in the Gracious Speech 
upon which it is necessary that I should 
say more than I have done, with the 
exception of one subject. With regard 
to foreign affairs, I merely wish to take 
notice of an observation which was made 
by the Prime Minister the other night, 
which he seemed to think was a very 
strong answer to some remarks I made, 
and which was applauded by his Friends 
as an extremely clever answer. I ex- 
pressed an apprehension with regard to 
affairs in Egypt that the Government 
appeared to be allowing itself to drift, 
and that I very much feared what the 
effect of that drifting might be. My 
right hon. Friend thought it was 
sufficient to say that he observed, on 
the other hand, that Lord Salisbury, in 
‘‘another place,” had expressed a fear 
lest the Government were going to war in 
Egypt, and he thought we might set 
the two statements one against the 
other—the one disposing entirely of the 
other. Now, my opinion is that exactly 
the contrary is the case—that, instead of 
one disposing of the other, the two 
entirely harmonize. My fear is that if 
we allow matters to drift we are not 
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very unlikely to drift into war. At 
present, however, we do hot appéar to 
have sufficient information before us to 
enable us to discuss the subject. Then 
I come to the one subject which has 
occupied by far the larger part of the 
discussion of the last fortnight—I mean 
the question of Ireland. Upon the first 
night of the Session, after the Mover 
and Seconder of the Address had spoken, 
I invited the Government to tell us what 
their views were of the real state of the 
country, and the prospect we had of 
seeing an end to the troubles with which 
she has unfortunately been visited. We 
have had most interesting speeches from 
various Members of the Government 
and other hon. Gentlemen who are well 
acquainted with the condition of Ireland, 
and we have had a great deal of light 
thrown on many points of the highest 
importance. But I must confess that, 
after all we have heard from different 
Members of the Government on the sub- 
ject, I am not even now satisfied that 
there is anything to justify the somewhat 
rose-coloured picture which the Govern- 
ment have given us of the state of things 
in Ireland. I must say, in the first 
place, as regards one portion of Her 
Majesty’s Speech, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are entirely justified—perhaps 
even more than justified—in what they 
state, and that is as regards the necessity 
they have found at the last for exercising 
the powers intrusted to them for deal- 
ing vigorously with the Land League 
Organization. The case which they 
have submitted to the House, sup- 
ported by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, the Attorney General for Ireland, 
and the Prime Minister, seems to 
be overwhelming. The only question 
is, whether the steps which they have 
taken and justified ought not to have 
been taken a great deal sooner, and 
whether the justification and demand for 
them did not much precede the time at 
which they were taken? In the course of 
this discussion it has been a little re- 
markable to observe that the Govern- 
ment, after having had complete com- 
mand of the time of Parliament last 
Session, and after having been able to 
submit their plans for giving greater 
power to the Executive, and also their 
plans for what they call remedial legis- 
lation, are obliged to meet us in the year 
following with what, in a large measure, 
is something in the nature of a defence. 
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They are obliged to come with apologies 
and defence as to the result of the 
great powers intrusted to them. That 
is in itself somewhat remarkable; but 
what I think is still more remarkable 
is the nature and the character of the 
defence which they set up. It seems 
to me for the most part to turn 
upon some mere points of detail, or to 
resolve itself into an attack upon their 
Predecessors. No one complains in Party 
warfare of one Government attacking 
its Predecessor; but I hope the House 
and the country will bear in mind that 
an attack upon your Predecessors is not 
always a justification for yourselves. We 
have something more important to con- 
sider than the relations between the two 
Parties; what we actually want to know 
is, what the Government are doing, what 
they propose to do, and how far what 
they are doing and propose to do is 
really likely to be of benefit or the re- 
verse? In the course of this debate it 
has seemed to me that even yet the Go- 
vernment have hardly realized the great 
gravity and seriousness of the position 
in which they stand, and that they are 
like those who cannot see the wood be- 
cause of the position of the trees. They 
have been so engaged in the daily details 
of repressing outrage and the arrest of 
those who are engaged in criminal prac- 
tices, that they hardly take a full view 
of the position of the country. Yet, that 
is really what is so serious. There is no 
doubt that a most serious change is 
going on in the political condition of 
Ireland ; and we want to know whether 
they have brought themselves to see 
what the effect of crushing out the land- 
lords of Ireland to a great extent will be 
upon the whole social system? Hon. 
Gentlemen who speak about landlords 
are apt to say that we are of a similar 
class to the landlords, and sympathize 
with their views, and are anxious to 
make good their case, without regard to 
the general interest of the community. 
In our view, it is precisely the opposite. 
While we feel that, under the injustice 
and the hardship which have fallen 
upon them, the landlords deserve our 
sympathy and attention, we take a 
wider view. We feel that the land- 
lord class is an important component 
part of your own political system. We 
feel—though it is a trite observation— 
that they are your garrison in Ireland. 
It seems to me there never was a time 
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when you were more likely to have need 
of your garrison than the time in which 
we now live, and that seems to be coming 
upon us, because we have to contend 
against an organization and an agitation 
which is not only socially, but also po- 
liticully, most dangerous to the country. 
Yesterday the Prime Minister referred 
to a quotation from a letter by Lord 
Beaconsfield, and said that Lord Bea- 
consfield spoke of a state of things, and 
prophesied something quite different 
from that which has actually arisen. 
The right hon. Gentleman said there 
was no great prescience on the part of 
Lord Beaconsfield, because Lord Bea- 
consfield spoke of a political revolution 
and a political agitation, and the Go- 
vernment had had to deal with a social 
revolution, of which Lord Beaconsfield 
said nothing. He went on to say that 
you might have social agitation without 
a political revolution, and a political 
revolution without a social agitation. 
That may be true ; but the fact is that 
on the present occasion you have the two 
together. It is not what you might 
have, but what you actually have. What 
is so serious here is that you have a 
political agitation working through a 
social revolution. That is what makes 
it doubly and trebly dangerous, and 
makes it demand more serious attention 
than it seems to receive on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I wish, 
therefore, to ask what you are to 
expect if the present landlord class is 
pushed out of Ireland? In many places 
at the present moment the movement 
is in the direction of making the 
country intolerable to them and push- 
ing them out. If they are not main- 
tained in the country, I wish to know 
what it is you propose to put in their 
place? [An hon. Memser: The tenants. | 
‘“‘The tenants.’”’ That is one solution; 
but I do not think it is the solution 
offered by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The observation made, I think, by Queen 
Catherine de Medicis to her son, when 
he informed her of the assassination of 
the Duc de Guise, ‘‘ Vous savez tailier ; 
tl faut savoir coudre’’—which we may 
translate freely, ‘‘ You must not only 
cut down, but you must be able to 
build up ”’—seems to me to be very ap- 
plicable to the present state of things. 
There is the difficulty. We do not see 
any very great evidence of that construct- 
ive ability on the part of Her Majesty’s 
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Government which will be necessary to 
secure peace and order in the future. 
They only tell us—‘‘ Give us your moral 
support. We believe we are now in a 
fair way to grapple with this great 
difficulty, and order will be restored, and 
matters will go on satisfactorily.”” I hope 
that is so. I hope that the accounts 
which we have—even in spite of the for- 
midable appearance which Ireland pre- 
sents, and the Reports mentioned by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, which have 
been carefully and, in the best spirit, 
accepted by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity (Mr. Gibson)—are true, and that we 
may see order gradually restored. Well, 
you may restore order; but how long 
will it be before you restore confidence ? 
It is a comparatively easy thing to stop 
outrage and obtain payment of rent; it 
is a different thing to be able to restore 
that feeling of confidence and goodwill 
which is so essential to the real main- 
tenance of the peace of the country. I 
am tempted to ask whether there is any 
promise in the action of the Government 
to lead us to hope for the restoration of 
peace? And I must say—although I 
should greatly regret to have to say one 
word which would be held to weaken the 
Government of the time—but I must say 
their conduct during last year was not of 
a character to inspire us with any con- 
fidence that they know what is to be 
done, and that they are determined to do 
it. When their action has been taken, 
it has frequently been taken too late ; but 
that is by no means the worst. It has 
been taken in a manner which leads us 
to doubt whether they had the courage 
necessary, the knowledge necessary, or 
whether they were agreed among them- 
selves as to what was to be done. There 
are several instances; but I am not going 
back to the old question of the non- 
renewal of the Peace Preservation Act 
when they came into Office further than 
to say that I think it adds to the strength 
of the case made against them, that they 
make such excuses for not having re- 
newed it as that which the Prime Minis- 
ter condescended to make—namely, that 
they had only 10 days in which to renew 
the Act. A more damning kind of excuse 
than that I can scarcely imagine. Ifthe 
Government thought that the Peace 
Preservation Act ought to have been re- 
newed, and if they had then found that 
they were unable to complete the renewal 
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of it within the 10 days which elapsed 
between the time of the House getting 
to work last year and when the Act ex- 
pired, they ought to have told us then. 
They might then have thrown the blame 
for it on their Predecessors. If they had 
done so, they would have been able to 
come forward with their great majority, 
and with the offers and promises of re- 
medial legislation which they were able 
to make to Ireland ; and, I will say, they 
ought to have come forward and asked 
for a renewal of the Act. If they could 
not have it renewed, at all events they 
ought to have had it revived. But what 
is the distinction between renewal and 
revival ? It is just about as great as the 
Attorney General draws between stand- 
ing *‘down”’ and standing ‘“‘ by,” but it 
is a distinction which suits their purpose 
as a matter of fence between themselves 
and their opponents. It is a question 
whether they were aware of the state of 
Ireland, and whether, being aware of it, 
they deliberately declared in the words 
of Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
that the state of things had improved, in 
order to show why they declined to call 
forth their powers. We are told that 
perhaps they did not know what was the 
condition of affairs in Ireland, and refer- 
ence is made to the language of the Prime 
Minister upon the subject; but even 
that ground is cut away, because the 
Prime Minister tells us that in the 
winter before the present Government 
came into Office, the late Government, 
although they saw the danger approach- 
ing on account of the proceedings of 
the Land League, which the right hon. 
Gentleman was evidently watching with 
great interest, took no measures against 
the Land League. The right hon. 
Gentleman then says that because their 
Predecessors only gave them 10 days 
for the renewal of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act, that if they had attempted to 
revive it there must have been an inter- 
val of two months between the expiring 
of the old Act and the coming into 
operation of the new one, during which 
time all the mischief might have been 
done. But, Sir, all the mischief could 
not have been done in the time; and, 
what is more, I will venture to say that 
it would not have been done, because 
the proposal to renew the Act would 
have been a manifestation on the part 
of the Government, with its powerful 
majority, of its intention to deal with 
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the state of Ireland, and would have 
had a considerable effect in tending to 
repress the acts of lawlessness that have 
been committed. Therefore, we have 
reason to say that there was a want of 
vigour and apprehension on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the condition of the country, which is 
discouraging when we look forward and 
consider how they intend to deal with 
it. Then, again, there is the question 
as to how Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to have acted after the failure of 
the State Trials. At those Trials evi- 
dence was given, and the strongest 
language was used by the Law Officers, 
to the effect that the Land League was 
an illegal organization, and that its ob- 
jects were altogether illegitimate. The 
language used, the revelations that were 
then made, and the doctrines which had 
been laid down, were all before us, and 
upon that, we think, the Government 
might and ought at the time to have 
made a proclamation declaring the Land 
League illegal. They could have done 
that then, without waiting for the legis- 
lation of Parliament, and even if they 
did not act then, they might have acted 
later, when the Act was passed. But 
they did not then act with such vigour 
and determination as showed that they 
were willing to use the powers at their 
disposal. When we on this side of the 
House make these charges, the reply 
of some Member of the Government is 
that the Tories have but one idea of deal- 
ing with the condition of affairs in Ire- 
land, and that is by coercion; and theright 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland, referring to a speech of mine, 
says that I complained that the Govern- 
ment had not used the Act with sufficient 
severity. At the time the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman made that remark 
I challenged it, and stated that I had 
said nothing about severity. What I 
did say was that the Act had not been 
used with efficiency ; and my opinion is 
that if you had put its powers into 
execution at first you would have had 
to exercise less severity than you have 


_Since been obliged to do upon those who 


have fallen under your lash, and, as I 
need scarcely say, what is still more 
important, you would have saved an 
immense amount of bloodshed and misery 
to the innocent people of Ireland who 
have been suffering from your misjudged 
leniency. There seems to be something 
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very like a divergence of opinion be- 
tween the Irish Government as repre- 
sented by the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland, and a cer- 
tain — of the Cabinet as repre- 
sented by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, be- 
cause two totally different lines are taken 
bythose right hon. Gentlemen withregard 
to the condition of Ireland. The right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland speaks in the strongest manner 
of the state of the country, as well as of 
the Land League and its organization, 
from the very commencement of his con- 
nection with the Government of Ireland. 
He speaks of that publication The 
United Irishman, as having been estab- 
lished for the purpose of encouraging 
murder and treason; he alluded to the 
menibers of the Land League as steeped 
to their eyes in treason; and he said 
that this state of things had been in 
existence for months before the time at 
which the present Government came 
into power. There is no doubt that, 
according to the Law Officers of the 
Irish Government, a case for action 
was plainly made out. Why that action 
was delayed the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland did not 
seem to me to give us any veryclearidea. 
But when we come to the speech de- 
livered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, we find 
that his view is something of a very 
different character from that of the right 
hon.and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Chamberlain) maintained 
that the organization was a great deal 
better than, and apparently a very differ- 
ent thing from, that which the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land described it to be. With the right 
hon. Gentleman the organization of the 
Land League was chiefly remarkable as 
being of the greatest value in supplying 
pressure for the purpose of obtaining 
reforms. We have heard enough, no 
doubt, of comments upon that part of 
his speech ; but there is another part of 
it that has not been commented upon, 
and which struck me when I read it as 
being of a very remarkable character. 
The right hon. Gentleman was address- 
ing an audience at Liverpool, to whom 
he was endeavouring to explain how it 
was that having waited so long the Go- 
vernment at last found it necessary to 
move and take very strong measures, 
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aud he gave this as the reason—namely, 
that between the time when the Tories 
said they ought to have interfered and 
the time when the Government actually 
did interfere, two things had happened 
—one of them being the passing of the 
Land Act, while the other was that the 
Land League had changed its objects. 
Now, I maintain that to be distinctly an 
error, and, in fact, the reverse of truth. 
I donot, of course, mean to charge the 
President of the Board of Trade with 
stating what he did not believe to be 
true; but that statement is distinctly 
contrary to all the evidence which we 
have, because from the time when the 
hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) 
said that he would not have taken off 
his coat forthe Land League, if it had 
not been that it was astep towards other 
objects, and from the time when the 
State Trials took place the character of 
the Land League was clearly made 
manifest. From that time the Land 
League has not changed its object. It 
might have been at one time more con- 
ciliatory in its policy, or at another more 
defiant and ready to declare open war ; 
but its object has not changed. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman thought the 
Land League was, up to the time the 
Act was passed, a beneficial and innocent 
association, and if he represented the 
opinion which was prevalent in the Ca- 
binet, this would, at all events, account 
for the want of vigour and firmness 
which seems to have had a great deal to 
do with the growth of this miserable 
state of things. I daresay we shall have 
opportunities for the further discussion 
of these matters, and at present I will 
do no more than express a hope that the 
Government and all of us will be very 
careful not to do anything to increase 
the evil which already exists. It is 
quite bad enough, and it is hard to deal 
with it. I have no doubt the Govern- 
ment are now doing everything in their 
power—exercising all their vigour in 
order to put down agitation and lawless- 
ness and to restore order amongst the 
people of Ireland; and, if this be so, I 
trust they will have the full support of 
all good citizens in the country. But I 
must impress upon them that they should 
be very careful of the language they 
make use of, because by imprudent and 
injudicious language they might very 
easily defeat the object which all of us 
have in view. And while upon this 
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point, it is impossible not to refer with 
great anxiety to that which is a subject 
of interest in this House—I mean the 
language used by the Prime Minister a 
night or two ago. I believe from what 
he has stated that its import is not quite 
so serious as some consider it to be, be- 
cause as far as I can make out from the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman 
last night it was something between a 
dream and an electioneering move. At 
all events, the right hon. Gentleman 
carefully impressed upon us that he was 
expressing opinions of his own and 
which he believed were shared by very 
few Members of this House. Let us hope 
that they are not shared by those imme- 
diately around him. I trust that the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington) will be able to assure 
us on the part of his Oolleagues 
and himself, that they as a united 
Cabinet are determined to maintain 
the integrity of the Empire, be- 
cause we can but feel that language 
such as that used by the Premier, how- 
ever it can be explained away, remains, 
and because we are acquainted with the 
manner in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man can quote speeches made by him in 
this House years and years ago, and 
comment upon them as prophetic of what 
has since come to pass. Hon. Members 
will call to mind how he quoted the 
Irish Church Act, and how, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, he, who was for- 
merly the great supporter of the Irish 
Church and afterwards the foremost 
in disestablishing it, was able to refer 
to observations made in former years 
that contained the seeds and germs of 
that which afterwards developed. It is 
the same in the present case. There is 
even a similarity in the expressions 
employed. He does not expect those 
things will come in his time; it is most 
unlikely he will live to see them ; it is 
not within the range of practical politics, 
and so forth. Such things may be all 
very well in quiet times; but the diffi- 
culty now is that we are not in quiet 
times. They are not quite harmless 
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of the right hon. Gentleman here ; but 
what must be their effect when they are 
received, as a large proportion of the 
Trish peasantry receive them, from the 
reports of Irish newspapers, very likely 
incorrect in themselves, and, perhaps, 
furnished with all sorts of additions, 
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comments, and paraphrases which are 
likely to convey false impressions to 
their minds? I venture to think that 
the subject is one which demands more 
consideration on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government than they have been 
able to give to it; because, hard as is 
their task, difficult as is the position of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland and that 
of the Government generally with regard 
to Ireland, you make it infinitely harder 
if you lead the people to suppose that 
there is something in store for them 
beyond that which they have already— 
something of an entirely different cha- 
racter ; something to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of, at any rate, the more moderate 
section of the Home Rule Party. By 
these means, you will only keep up the 
fever of excitement, which is the very 
thing you have to guard against. If it 
were not so late, I should refer at a 
greater length than I intend to do to 
some remarks of Lord Derby upon this 
subject. In an article written by him 
some months ago on the state of Ireland, 
there are some excellent observations 
which deserve attention, as showing 
how impossible it is to satisfy the 
demand for local independence and 
legislation in Ireland without falling 
at once into the danger of raising 
further hopes. The noble Lord pointed 
out that if a Parliament existed in 
Dublin, all the limitations placed upon 
its authority would be swept away one 
by one. In conclusion, I would appeal 
to Her Majesty’s Government to deal 
with this question as absolutely and 
frankly as it is possible for them to do, 
and, if there is a general sense through- 
out the Kingdom that they are upholding 
the integrity of the Crown and its 
Dominions, they will be supported ; if 
the contrary, then I fear that evil will 
come both to the Government and the 
country. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
was right in the opinion expressed in 
the early part of his speech—that, as 
we are now approaching the end of the 
ninth night’s discussion on the Address 
and the Report, hon. Members who have 
further observationsto make will undergo 
the inconvenience of doing so even at 
this late hour, in order that on Monday 
the House may enter upon the consi- 
deration of Business of a more practical 
character. If I may for a moment 
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invest myself with the powers with 
which, I trust, you will shortly be 
invested, having been present durin 

the greater part of the evening, I shoul 

be inclined to say that the House, as a 
whole, is fully of opinion that this 
debate has been sufficiently prolonged. 
Before I make any observations upon 
the remarks of the right hon. Baronet 
who has just spoken, I should like to 
say a word or two with reference 
to the subject on which the dis- 
cussion of this evening has turned. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet opposite (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) described in very 
forcible and, generally speaking, accu- 
rate language, the extreme depression 
under which the agricultural interest, 
or, at all events, some part of it, is now 
and has long been labouring. I think 
there is no subject more interesting to 
the House generally, and especially to 
the Members of it who represent agri- 
cultural constituencies, while none is 
more important to the country at large 
than that which has been brought this 
evening under our consideration ; and I 
am not in the least surprised that hon. 
Members should desire not to allow this 
debate to close without showing that 
they, at all events, sympathize with the 
distress and difficulties which the agri- 
cultural interest has so long suffered. 
Sir, in that sympathy Her Majesty’s 
Government most heartily concur—the 
subject has been referred to in Her 
Most Gracious Majesty’s Speech—and I 
think the agricultural interest may be 
satisfied that this sympathy with them 
will be forthcoming from all parts of the 
country. But it is not the province of 
this House to devote a considerable por- 
tion of its time to expressions of sym- 
pathy. What we desire here is to dis- 
cover something that will remove these 
difficulties, and raise the depressed in- 
terest from the condition in which it is 
now placed ; but in that respect I may 
be allowed to say that the discussion of 
this evening has not been of so practical 
a character as might be desired. We 
have not heard from the other side of 
the House any suggestion of a remedy 
of which we heard something before the 
meeting of Parliament—a remedy that 
won two electoral triumphs in the coun- 
ties, and which was to relieve the pres- 
sure of American competition. We have 
heard from hon. Gentlemen opposite no 
practical suggestion, except in the way 
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of some scraps of relief, or aid, to the 
agricultural interest, in the shape of re- 
missions or re-adjustment of local taxa- 
tion ; and no reference has been made 
to the question which excited so much 
interest in the English counties at recent 
Elections, except by the hon. Member 
for South Shropshire (Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton), who disclaimed any desire to 
return to the policy of Protection, while 
one hon. Gentleman sitting behind him 
uttered a solitary ‘‘No.” It seems to 
me that it will carry small consolation to 
those tenant farmers who believe in the 
possibility of a re-imposition of Protec- 
tion, that, on an evening devoted almost 
entirely to the discussion of agricultural 
interests, not one hon. Gentleman has 
spoken in defence of that idea. I do 
not deny that the question of local taxa- 
tion is one which it is necessary that the 
House of Commons should discuss on 
the grounds both of justice and fairness 
with a view to affording relief, however 
slight that relief may be, if it can be 
proved that the agricultural interest is 
burdened with more than a fair share of 
taxation. The question has been re- 
ferred to in Her Majesty’s Speech ; and 
in connection with the subject of local 
self-government, the House will be in- 
vited by the Government to consider 
what may be the proper extent and the 
most equitable and provident form of 
contribution from Imperial taxes in re- 
lief of local charges. But, Sir, it would 
be idle to pretend, it would be a delu- 
sion to the tenant farmers of England 
to imply, that by any re-adjustment of 
local charges an adequate relief can be 
afforded against calamities so great as 
those under which they have been suffer- 
ing for the past seven years. It has 
been admitted that the chief causes of 
those sufferings have been a succession 
of almost unprecedented bad harvests, 
accompanied by an intensity of foreign 
competition never before experienced ; 
and therefore, when we see how small a 
portion of the tenant farmer’s outlay is 
applied to the payment of rates, it would 
be a mockery and a delusion to hold out 
to him the hope that any re-adjustment 
of taxation could seriously aid him in 
his contest with forces of such magni- 
tude. I am inclined to agree much with 
a portion of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), who has, I think, shown that 
agriculture is carried on under excep- 
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tional and difficult conditions—condi- 
tions under which, he says, it would be 
extremely improbable that any manu- 
facturing industry could be conducted ; 
and I am inclined to his opinion that, if 
Parliament can do anything for the re- 
lief of the agricultural interest, it will 
be in the direction of restoring freedom 
to those engaged in it, so that they may 
be able to manage their business upon 
the most favourable basis. The Govern- 
ment desire by legislation to remove 
every legal impediment to the exercise 
of agricultural industry under the most 
perfect conditions of freedom, and we 
desire to do anything which can be done 
to give tenant farmers full compensation 
for unexhausted improvements. Sir, I 
look with distrust upon any proposal 
which appears to me to go in the direc- 
tion of not giving additional freedom to 
those engaged in agriculture; but, on 
the contrary, in the direction of impos- 
ing further restrictions upon them. I 
desire that the owners and occupiers of 
land should be left free to settle their 
own affairs and make their own con- 
tracts. The freedom of which the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire spoke, as en- 
joyed by those who are engaged in 
every other industry, is not a free- 
dom which they owe to any legisla- 
tive enactment. It is a freedom which 
they have achieved for themselves ; and 
I say that all that the Legislature can 
do for the agricultural interest is to re- 
move the unwise fetters which have 
been placed upon it by previous legisla- 
tion. I should certainly hesitate before 
I proposed new ones, or laid down a 
hard-and-fast line of contract between 
landlord and tenant, which could not be 
carried out successfully under varying 
conditions. Sir, I will now refer to one 
or two observations only made by the 
right hon. Baronet who has just sat 
down (Sir Stafford Northcote), and who 
complains that, after all the explanations 
which he has listened to, he is still of 
opinion that in Her Majesty’s Speech 
the Government have taken too rose- 
coloured a view of the signs of improve- 
ment in Ireland. But it appears to me 
that the part of the Royal Message of 
which the right hon. Baronet complains 
is expressed in terms of the most 
guarded character. It admits the ex- 
treme gravity of the circumstances still 
prevailing in Ireland, while, as I have 
pointed out, in the most guarded terms 
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it points to hopeful symptoms of im- 

rovement. The right hon. and learned 
Bentleman the junior Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) in- 
dulgedin somespeculationsasto the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government for Ireland 
in the future which I find some difficulty 
in following. He asks whether we were 
really acquainted with the actual condi- 
tion of affairs in Ireland, and whether, 
after the process which he described as 
“crushing out the landlords,’ we were 
aware of what the outcome would be? I 
do not knew whether it is possible to 
convince the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman and his Friends that we are 
fully aware of what is the present con- 
dition of affairs in Ireland; but I do 
know that we have been endeavouring 
during the whole of last Session, and in 
the interval which has since elapsed—in 
the first place, by effecting what we con- 
sidered to be an improvement in the law, 
to reform the relations which were cer- 
tainly not satisfactory between the land- 
lords and tenants of Ireland; and, se- 
condly, by the exercise of the ordinary 
and extraordinary powers of the law con- 
ferred upon us, to restore law and order 
in that country. That is the view which 
Her Majesty’s Government take of their 
duty, and I do not know that we should be 
much assisted in the discharge of it were 
I to follow the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman into speculations with refer- 
ence to any state of things which might 
exist in Ireland after the landlords have 
been crushed out. Our sincere hope is 
that the landlords will not be crushed 
out, but that their relations with their 
tenants will be placed upon a better 
footing ; that there will be a better feel- 
ing between the two classes, and greater 
mutual prosperity ; and that, instead of 
being crushed out, the landlords of Ire- 
land will become more permanent and 
more secure in their position than they 
have been for a long period. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred also 
to a topic which has been discussed over 
and over again, not only in the present 
nine-nights’ debate, but throughout the 
whole of the Recess, and during a great 
part of last Session. Heis not even now 


satisfied whether we ought in the year 
1880 to have renewed the Peace Preser- 
vation Act. Sir, if after two years’ conti- 
nual discussion the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is in doubt as to that sub- 
ject, I despair of arriving at finality on 
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any question relating to the conduct of 
the Government in discharging its duties. 
The right hon. Baronet has charged us, 
in a speech of great force, with acting 
neither sufficiently soon nor with suffi- 
cient vigour ; but he will forgive me for 
saying that this charge has already been 
made against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Upon this point I will only say 
that I entirely repudiate the allegation 
that we have ever given countenance to 
the Land League as an engine of poli- 
tical or social agitation. It is of no use 
disputing about what has been said by 
this or that Member of the Government. 
I point to what we have done; we pro- 
secuted members of the Land League 
a year ago, under the ordinary law. 
How, then, is it possible to contend 
that the Government were favouring 
an association which they thought it 
necessary to prosecute as _ illegal ? 
Since the failure of that prosecution 
we have contended against the organiza- 
tion by every means in our power. 
My right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland has employed the forces 
of the police and the forces of the Crown 
for the protection of those who are en- 
gaged in opposing the edicts of the Land 
League, and giving protection to those 
who dare to disobey them. Im every 
way in our power we have been working 
in the defence of the law against the 
efforts of this association. It is asked— 
‘Why did you not suppress the Land 
League by proclamation?” It was not 
suppressed by proclamation, because 
the proclamation would have been in- 
effective until there were means of 
giving effect to it. It was not until 
after extraordinary powers had been 
conferred on the Government that we 
were in possession of the necessary 
power. Then it is said—‘‘ Why was 
the Land League not suppressed imme- 
diately after the passing of the Protec- 
tion of Life and Property Act?” The 
answer has been given over and over 
again. The Government had under- 
taken not to make use of those powers 
except for the purpose for which they 
were conferred—namely, for preventing 
intimidation and violence. The Govern- 
ment were not convinced until the mo- 
ment at which they acted—though they 
all along believed that the Land League 
was mischievous, and led to violence, 
disorder, and intimidation—it was not 
until they were absolutely convinced, 
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leaders of the Land League and the 
organization were directly connected 
with a system which led to intimidation 
and violence, that they thought them- 
selves justified in acting under the Peace 
Preservation Act. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman finally referred to the speech, 
which was delivered more than a week 
ago, by my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, and which has 
been so much commented upon. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
derived some satisfaction from my right 
hon. Friend’s defence of the speech of 
the First Lord of the Treasury last night. 
I will not call it an explanation—I will 
not admit that it required explanation. 
The right hon. Gentleman says it now 
appears to him to be something between 
—he is not quite sure whether it was a 
dream or an electioneering speech. Is 
the right hon. Gentleman quite sure 
that it was not a “‘ pious opinion?” No 
one has held stronger opinions, nor has 
endeavoured to express them in stronger 
and more decided terms than I have, as 
to the views we have always held with 
regard to the system called Home Rule. 
I did not hear the speech of my right 
hon. Friend; but, when I heard and 
read comments upon it, I was seriously 
alarmed, and thought my right hon. 
Friend had said something very terrible. 
I have read the speech carefully several 
times since; and I have been unable to 
ascertain what were the passages in 
that speech that caused the alarm. I 
observed, in almost all the criticisms, 
that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen have 
carefully refrained from quoting the 
passages upon which they rested their 
alarm, but rested it upon what they call 
the general character and tenour and 
spirit of the speech. In my opinion, a 
great deal of the importance given to 
the speech has been derived from glosses 
placed upon it by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and by hon. Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland. I read that speech 
with some anxiety ; but when I read it 
what didI find? Three things. Inthe 
first place, a re-assertion of those prin- 
ciples which my right hon. Friend has, 
on various occasions, proclaimed—prin- 
ciples which we have always been aware 
he held very strongly—namely, that it 
is extremely desirable, and almost abso- 
lutely essential, that some means should 
be found whereby this overburdened 
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the work of detail with which it is 
loaded, and which might equally well 
be discharged by some local bodies, 
The second thing I found was a re- 
assertion, in the strongest terms of 
the principle, that in any such deyo- 
lution of the duties of Parliament 
it is essential that means should be 
taken for the maintenance of the poli- 
tical unity of the Empire and the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
And the third thing I found was the 
utter failure of any scheme which has 
hitherto been put forward under the 
name of Home Rule to provide for any 
satisfaction for this desire. The ground 
we have always taken has been the 
utter absence of any provision in any 
Home Rule scheme of those conditions 
insisted upon by my right hon. Friend 
for the maintenance of political unity 
and the maintenance for such purpose 
of the Imperial Parliament. It appears 
to me that everything in this question 
depends upon the side from which it is 
approached and the spirit in which it is 
entertained. If we approach it from 
the point of view of the necessity of re- 
lieving Parliament of some of its labours, 
if we approach it from the point of view 
of securing for every part of the United 
Kingdom—for every community capable 
of self-government—as much self-con- 
trol and management of their own affairs 
as can be conferred upon them, then it 
appears to me to be a subject which may 
be safely, and not only safely but use- 
fully entertained; but, in my opinion, 
if we are to approach it, as hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland seem inclined to do, 
from the point of view of a desire for 
the restoration of the independence 
which Ireland lost at the beginning of 
the present century—the re-establish- 
ment of a Parliament sitting in Dublin 
and independent of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment—the re-establishment of a system 
of government in which the only link 
would be the Crown, then I feel that an 
irreconcilable difference is between us 
which it will be impossible to bridge 
over. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that when 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) commenced his very in- 
teresting and instructive observations 
he stated his conviction that it was 
against the sense of the House that the 
debate should continue longer. He (Mr. 
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O’Donnell) was happy that the noble 
Marquess had made an exception in his 
own case; otherwise the House would 
have been deprived of the statement of 
the Ministerial position to which it had 
just listened. It was just possible, 
owever, that similar Ministerial incon- 
sistencies of a more serious character 
were expected to occur when the Go- 
vernment obtained, as they hoped to 
obtain, their means of manipulating the 
evident sense of the House. Another 
slight inconsistency in the speech of the 
noble Marquess was his protest against 
the action of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion in reading between the lines of a 
previous recent speech on local govern- 
ment in Ireland, and seeing between 
those lines what the Premier had by no 
means expressed in the lines. He was 
happy to hear that protest from the 
noble Marquess, because he had ob- 
served, during the whole of the speeches 
on the Ministerial side directed against 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) and the 
other imprisoned Land Leaguers, their 
strong point was that they were able to 
read between the lines of the Land 
Leaguers’ speeches, and to see there 
what was not contained anywhere in the 
text of the speeches. When his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork City (Mr. 
Parnell) declared to the people of Dublin 
that all the lessons of Irish history 
taught the people to fight out their 
struggle within the lines of the Constitu- 
tion, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
said—‘‘ This is the text; this is Consti- 
tutional; but if you read between the 
lines it is the blackest treason.”” He (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had followed with attention 
the observations of the Leader of the Con- 
servative Opposition; but he mustconfess 
that he was a good deal disappointed 
with the tenour of those remarks. He 
observed, for instance, that the right 
hon. Gentleman complained that the 
Liberal Party devoted themselves to 
criticizing points of detail, and to attacks 
on their Predecessors. Listening some- 
what attentively to the criticisms of the 
Conservative Party, it had struck him 
that they had limited their statements 
on Ireland to points of detail, and 
to attacks on their Successors. He en- 
tirely agreed with the Leader of the 
Conservative Opposition that the Go- 
vernment had not taken action sufficiently 
soon in Ireland, for that had been his 
conviction all along. During all the un- 
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troubled years in which the Conserva- 
tives held sway over Ireland, why did 
they take no action to deal with the evils 
in that country? At that time the Home 
Rule Party in that House was headed 
not only by an honoured Liberal, but by 
an ingrained Conservative, Mr. Isaac 
Butt. If ever there was an opportunity 
of dealing fairly and frankly with Ire- 
land, that opportunity was then pre- 
sented to the Conservative Government, 
and no man could have been hectored 
into terms more than Mr. Isaac Butt, the 
Leader of the Home Rule Party. He 
did not, however, feel disposed to 
deal at lengh, or to presume to deal with 
severity, with the speech oftheright hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Conserva- 
tive Opposition. Severity, he thought, 
was generally out of place in dealing 
with the speeches of the right hon. 
Baronet, whose paths over the House 
left something almost of the nature of a 
maternal caress. He must express his 
regret that the debate had been so dis- 
cursive; but that, at any rate, had not 
been the fault of the Irish Party. They 
brought forward the Irish case fairly 
upon an Amendment, and they had pre- 
pared consecutive speeches for the dis- 
cussion of the administration of the Go- 
vernment, and even the speeches of the 
Conservative Opposition. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had delivered 
a speech which had received, as it de- 
served, the highest encomia from both 
sides of the House; and in that speech 
he had dealt with the Ministerial case. 
That speech required an answer; but 
the Ministers ran away. If that was a 
manceuvre, it was not a very dignified 
manoeuvre ; and, tothe astonishment of 
the Irish Members, the Government were 
not prepared to meet the consequences 
they had incurred. They, however, took 
an opportunity of reviving the Irish 
Question when they thought they had 
the Irish Members at a disadvantage; and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who could 
not drop the pearls of his eloquence on 
the floor of the House during the dinner 
hour, first talked out the debate on the 
Report of the Address on Wednesday, 
and then continued his oration on the 
next day in full proportion to his own 
estimate of hisown merits. Practically, 
that way of dealing with the Irish case 
did place Irish Members at a disadvan- 
tage. They were the great bogie or 
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hobgoblin that was frightening English 
constituencies into cheating the English 
nation out of the liberties of Parlia- 
ment. If they were that hot-headed and 
thoughtless faction, the Government 
might certainly have found due cause 
for irritation, and been led to adopt the 
destructive policy which might suit such 
men as Boss Kelly. He did not think 
they had observed the little peculiarities 
of Government so long without having 
acquired some useful information with 
regard to the habits and tendencies of 
Her Majesty’s Administration. But while 
they complained of the manner in which 
the debate on this subject had been most 
unfairly prolonged, and prolonged in a 
manner most calculated to do as much 
harm as possible to the high reputation 
of the Irish Party—though he was not 
going to be provoked into a retaliatory 
policy, which Government would like to 
see them adopt—he thought that before 
the closing of the debate he might be 
allowed to adduce, very briefly, some of 
the leading features of the case from 
the Irish side of the question. He 
believed it was admitted on both sides 
of the House that not only the Oo- 
ercion Act, but the Land Act of last 
year, was a deplorable error and blunder, 
to speak mildly. If it turned out, after 
all, that the great Land Act was a great 
failure, the only justification for coercion 
was agrarian reform, and the only justi- 
fication for such agrarian reform was that 
it should be successful. It so happened 
that they were now in full possession of 
all the necessary information with regard 
to the success or failure of the Land Act. 
With regard to the success of the Land 
Act in inducing tenants to apply to the 
Courts, they found there were now some 
66,000 applications to have fair rents 
fixed, and that in only 1,300 cases had 
fair rents been fixed; of course, in all 
the cases the decisions were subject to 
appeal. Let them take the great county 
of Antrim, where 3,019 originating 
notices had been lodged before the Irish 
Land Commission. How many of those 
cases had as yet come toa hearing? In 
Antrim 50 cases had been heard by the 
Sub-Commissioners. In the great county 
of Galway 5,575 tenants were induced by 
the copious promises of hon. Gentlemen 
like Her Majesty’s Solicitor General for 
Ireland—the hero of the vote for Porter 
and ‘‘fair rent” placards, as he had 
seen him recently described—5,575 ten- 
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ants had lodged originating notices, and 
he found that in the great county of 
Galway not a single case had yet been 
heard. In the great county of Mayo, 
represented by an hon. Member (Mr, 
O’Connor Power) who was not backward ° 
in his recognition of the merits of Her 
Majesty’s Government, he found that 
8,004 tenants had been induced, pos- 
sibly on the flattering recommendation 
of their Representative, to have recourse 
to the Land Courts; and he found that 
out of that large number of cases the 
magnificent total of 113 had received a 
first hearing before the Land Courts and 
69 before the ordinary Civil Bill Courts, 
making the stupendous total of 182 
cases heard out of 8,004 applications 
lodged. The same story was to be told 
in regard to every other county in Ire- 
land. He had referred to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland and Member for County 
Derry (Mr. Porter). It might be use- 
ful to note that 2,741 farmers in Derry 
had lodged originating notices in the 
Land Courts, being, he believed, exactly 
the same number of votes. recorded for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman at the 
recent election. But out of the 2,741 who 
had lodged applications to have a “‘ fair 
rent ’’ fixed only three had succeeded in 
obtaining a first hearing for their case. 
He did not know whether the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, in his heart of 
hearts, had such a bad opinion of the 
Land Court as to think that he might 
maintain the allegiance of his supporters 
best by giving them as little legislation 
of the Land Court as possible. There, 
however, was the fact that, on the whole, 
66,845 originating notices had been 
lodged, and only 1,313 cases had been 
heard. It must be remembered, too, 
that the 66,845 tenants who had applied 
to the Land Court only vepresented a 
mere fraction of the total tenantry of 
Ireland ; in fact, but for the ‘‘ no rent” 
manifesto, and the action of the Land 
League in keeping the tenants out of 
the Land Courts, the burlesque—the 
fiasco of the Land Courts—would have 
been 10 times worse. Now with regard 
to another important point of the Land 
Act. The great clause for the settle- 
ment of arrears was the chef-d’euvre; 
the culminating point of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland’s ingenuity in the 
construction of the Land Bill. The 
total amount of the arrears that had 
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come into the Land Court was £1,500, 
and the benevolent action and the 
philanthropy of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was represented by the magnifi- 
cent advance of £500. That was a sum 
that he (Mr. O’Donnell) might have felt 
disposed to advance towards relieving 
the misery brought about by the Go- 
vernment’s administration in Ireland. 
Then with regard to the clauses adopted 
at the suggestion of another philanthro- 
pist, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster—he referred to the so-called 
“Bright” Clauses, which had the object 
of creating present proprietors. He be- 
lieved that about three dozen serfs had 
been changed, transformed, regenerated 
into peasant proprietors, under the heal- 
ing influences of the land legislation of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. In aword, from whatever point 
they looked at the Land Act, it was 
a failure. They had heard, in the 
course of the debate, from a Gentleman 
who was well qualified to speak on the 
subject—the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Dickson), that Liberal who defeated 
both the Parnellite and Conservative 
candidates, and whose success had been 
trumpeted from one end of the country 
to the other—they had heard from that 
hon. Gentleman that even the first batch 
of applicants would not have the first 
hearing of their cases for several 
years. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he did 
not say the first batch; but he stated 
that the entire cases in Tyrone would 
not be heard for two or three years. 
Already there were many cases settled. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that, accord- 
ing to the report of the hon. Member’s 
speech in Zhe Times, he had said three 
or four years. Another hon. Member 
from Ulster, and a distinguished Liberal 
(Mr. Givan), who, he was happy to say, 
was on the very point of becoming a 
Home Ruler, speaking at Liverpool 
recently, said the Land Act was not for 
the requirements of Ireland, and that, 
owing to the numerous applications to 
the Court, matters were proceeding so 
slowly that it would be impossible to 
adjudicate upon all the cases for seven or 
eight years. The problem before the 
House and before all reasonable citizens 
of the country was—What was to be- 
come of Ireland during those seven or 
eight years? If the Land Act was not 
working under the kindly auspices of 
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the Chief Secretary for Ireland, evictions 
were going on at a rapid rate. The 
right hon. Gentleman had succeeded in 
obtaining the eviction of upwards of 
17,000 men, women, and children during 
the lastfew months. On the evidence of 
the decisions of the Sub-Commissioners 
themselves, in the pitiful handful of 


1,300 cases out of 66,000, it must be 


presumed the tenants of Ireland were 
suffering under excessive, exorbitant, 
cruel, and unjust rents, and that even 
the first batch of cases would not have 
their cases disposed of for many years, 
and evictions were to go on, according 
to the policy of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, for three, four, five, six, and 
seven years—evictions for unjust arrears, 
for exorbitant rents, and there was not 
even a line in the Land Act to stop the 
hand of the plundering landlord and the 
crowbar brigade. There was no wonder 
that the Conservatives, whatever their 
deficiencies in the past, would hesitate 
before succeeding to the responsibilities 
of such a fearful position as that. They 
had a system of coercion which had been 
used to effect what was never in the 
mind of Parliament ; they had a Land 
Act which did not work, and which was 
not likely to work, and now they were 
about to have the gagging of Parliament, 
and the voice of the Irish Representatives 
would be silenced. He claimed certain 
independence upon various questions. 
He did not hesitate, in the palmiest days 
of the Land League, to state his objec- 
tions to some points of its programme; 
and he would not hesitate to do the same 
thing to-day if he believed that the Land 
Act had a chance of assuaging the 
miseries of Ireland. But the Land Act 
was still-born, and the Land League, 
which the Premier admitted the previous 
day had not superseded, was the only 
hope of the Irish people, and not only so, 
but it was the only hope of the English 
people. The policy of the Land League 
in establishing the so-called “no rent” 
programme was a policy entirely depen- 
dent upon the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Let Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment restore the Constitution, and 
the Land League would at once recog- 
nize that it had no longer any right to 
use the weapon of “no rent.” Hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
ought to see that it was not at all clear, 
even from their point of view, that it was 
an act wholly and morally wrong to 
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suspend the payment of rent. Did the 
rents belong to the landlords legally? 
Did not the decisionsof the Sub-Com- 
missioners plainly prove that a large 
portion of rents belonged to the tenants ? 
Therefore, when they were forcing them 
to pay rents, a portion of which belonged 
to themselves, they were simply uphold- 
ing a system of plundering the tenants. 
The tenantsconsidered that in suspending 
the payment of rent they were suspending 
the payment of that part of which, under 
the decisions of the Sub-Commissioners, 
belonged to themselves. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. Dickson), had given 
Notice of a Bill, which had been duly 
blocked by a select number of Irish Con- 
servative Members. The hon. Member, 
who was an Ulster Liberal, had given 
Notice of a Bill for the purpose of en- 
abling the tenants of Ireland to pay 
rents at Griffith’s valuation, pending the 
settlement of fair rents by the Land 
Courts. Wasthata monstrous and villain- 
ous suggestion? It was the suggestion 
of the Land League. The hon. Member 
for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) said again 
and again—*‘‘ The rents in Ireland are too 
high; the people are oppressed by the 
landlords; they cannot pay the present 
rents ; let the landlords, pending a fair 
settlement, accept Griffith’s valuation.” 
A leading supporter of the Government 
in Ulster had stated that nine-tenths 
of the landlords would be willing to 
accept Griffith’s valuation, pending a 
final settlement, if they were not urged 
on by coercion. Let that final settlement 
be what it might, he was of opinion that 
there was room for a certain amount of 
leaseholding still in Ireland. He would 
not compel people willing to remain in 
the position of landlord and tenant—the 
landlord to be expropriated compulsorily, 
and thetenantto be turned into a peasant 
proprietor compulsorily; but he main- 
tained that a solution of the Irish Question 
could only be found in allowing a fair 
proportion of the Irish peasantry to be- 
come proprietors of their holdings. He 
said this in the name of men in gaol, who 
could not be present to speak for them- 
selves. If the Government brought ina 
fair measure to enable tenants to become 
peasant proprietors, he could promise 
them that they would find Parnell and 
Dillon and O’ Kelly voting for it. With 
regard to the ‘‘ no rent’’ manifesto, that 
was a measure of war declared against 
those who had declared a measure of 
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war against the Land League; and as to 
the Premier’s remarkable announcement, 
the right hon. Gentleman might, or 
might not, mean Home Rule in Ireland, 
There was nothing in that statement 
which should alarm the most re-actionary 
Conservative. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had told the House that he was now 
.saying in Parliament what he said in 
Mid Lothian, and what he said in 1872 to 
Mr. Butt. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he had not advanced a step further— 
that he was to-day where he was in 1872; 
and in 1892 he might not have pro- 
gressed an inch further in his Home Rule 
ideas. He (Mr. O’Donnell) could not but 
think that there was a very great simili- 
tude between the relations of the Premier 
and the Home Rule Party, and Mr.Digby 
Grant and Mrs. Cripps, in a remarkable 
scene, admirably played by our leading 
player. When Mrs. Cripps presented her 
little Home Rule accounts, Mr. Digby 
Grant, with that suavity which was not 
confined to Mid Lothian, hastened to ac- 
knowledge ‘‘her little account.” ‘‘A gen- 
tleman cannot do less’’ he says, and he 
adds, ‘‘a gentleman cannot do more.” 
It seemed to him (Mr. O’Donnell) that 
that was exactly the attitude of the 
Prime Minister towards the Home Rule 
Party. He acknowledged their Home 
Rule scheme, and a gentleman—a states- 
man ‘could not do less, a statesman 
could not do more.” Mr. Digby Grant 
continued—‘‘ Present your account, my 
dear Mrs. Cripps, next year I shall con- 
tinue to acknowledge it.’’ Next year 
the Premier would, no doubt, continue 
to acknowledge the Home Rule scheme. 
The right hon. Baronet the Leader of 
the Opposition was afraid that these 
vague utterances of the Premier might 
stir up agitation in Irish breasts—that 
a race which had kept true to its nation- 
ality for a number of centuries; a race 
the eldest born of Europe’s peoples, 
were suddenly stirred to what they were 
going to forget. by the copious words in 
which the Prime Minister wrapped up 
his thoughts. He (Mr. O’Donnell) 
could assure the right hon. Baronet the 
Leader of the Conservative Opposition 
that Irish nationality did not depend 
even on much more expressive state- 
ments than anything that could be ex- 
tracted from the Liberal Premier. Irish 
nationality was like the Rock of Peter, 
a great many barks would go to pieces 








against it—the barks of many great 
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States even ; but Irish nationality would 
remain. If the Conservative Party were 
really anxious to see institutions built 
on a firm foundation, they might search 
the whole world over and they would 
not find a firmer foundation for an 
edifice to be raised than that which ex- 
isted in Irish nationality. One of the 
reasons why he bitterly complained 
of the manceuvre in relation to the 
dinner-hour-not-spoken speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland—one of the 
reasons why he bitterly regretted that 
the inner susceptibilities of the right 
hon. Gentleman were not more carefully 
considered by his Colleagues was that 
he had hoped to have been able to make 
use of this occasion to lay before the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington) 
some statements with regard to most 
important questions in India. Now, 
notwithstanding the Irish Members were 
so vowed to Separation, so indifferent to 
the interests of this Empire, it so hap- 
pened that most of the great questions 
touching the welfare of the vast masses 
of the peoples of this Empire had been 
introduced by Members of the Irish 
Party. From the Transvaal to the In- 
dian Vernacular Press Act and flogging 
in the Army—on which subject the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had the distinguished honour 
of being followed by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India, and in 
which something was made known about 
the floggings in the Indian gaols—in 
fact, in a multitude of such matters at- 
tention had been called to what was 
going on by the Irish Members. He 
would only, as a mere specimen of 
what he wished to lay before the 
Secretary of State for India, describe 
a resolution passed at a Conference 
of Baptist Missionaries recently held 
at Calcutta with regard to the effects 
of the Government traffic in opium 
and intoxicating drugs and drinks 
for revenue purposes. The resolution 
stated that the missionaries of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionary Society in India 
in Conference assembled, having had 
under their consideration the close con- 
nection of the Government of India with 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drugs and drinks as a means of revenue, 
were constrained to protest against the 
official tendency to increase the facilities 
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for the consumption of these articles as 
a most serious hindrance to the spread 
of Christianity, injurious to the public 
health and morals, and degrading to 
Christianity. The whole voice of the 
Native Press of India denounced the 
frightful crime of the multiplication of 
the facilities for intoxication amongst 
the sober peoples of Hindostan. He 
trusted the Secretary of State for India, 
whose deep interest in the well-being of 
the people of India he readily recog- 
nized, would give the House an oppor- 
tunity of having this important ques- 
tion fully and fairly considered. He 
hoped = i that the members of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, so deeply in- 
terested in the promotion of temperance 
at home, would not, without lifting a 
hand, stand by and hear the complaints 
of 250,000,000 of our dusky fellow-sub- 
jects begging to be saved, as they had 
begged for generations, from demoraliza- 
tion, the effects of which we could see 
at home at St. Giles’s and Wapping. 
He could assure Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that, far from having any objects 
detrimental to the welfare of this great 
Empire, there were none more earnestly 
in favour of all that ought to be sup- 
ported in it, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Opposition could count on 
no more devoted allies than the Irish 
Party, the natural Representatives and 
spokesmen of the unrepresented Nation- 
alities of the Empire. He thanked the 
House for listening to him at this ad- 
vanced hour; but he thought that, 
under all the circumstances, some pro- 
test such as he had ventured to make 
was required against the manner in 
which the Government had acted. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, at that early 
hour of the morning, he should not 
think of detaining the House for any 
length of time upon the subject of which 
he was about to treat. He should not 
have risen at all had he not been suc- 
cessful in the ballot both on Tuesday 
and to-day, but without a chance of 
being able to bring the subject he had 
in his mind before the notice of the 
House. What he wished to refer to was 
one of the most scandalous incidents in 
the scandalous history of the Irish Ad- 
ministration—namely, the appointment 
of Major Bond to the Magisterial Bench 
in Ireland. The importance of the sub- 
ject would be his excuse for calling at- 
tention to the subject at that early hour 
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of the morning. Having heard some- 
thing about Major Bond, he had read up 
the question, and had been astonished 
to see the indifference to public opinion 
and the indifference to common justice 
exhibited by the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Mr. W. E. Forster) in 
making the appointment. Notice of a 
Question on the subject had been given 
to the Chief Secretary. The right hon. 
Gentleman had four days in which to 
make inquiries and ascertain the real 
facts of the case before giving his reply. 
The Question itself, moreover, was so 
put as to make the right hon. Gentle- 
man acquainted with the important 
facts, therefore ignorance could not be 
pleaded. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
reply was a justification of the conduct 
of Major Bond. The Question was— 
‘¢ Whether or no the Major Bond described in 
the ‘Daily News’ as one of the specially ap- 
inted resident magistrates presiding for the 
first time at Clonbur Sessions, is the same offi- 
cer who up to December last was the Chief 
Superintendent of Police in the borough of Bir- 
mingham ; and, if so, whether or no his atten- 
tion has been called to the following Resolution 
passed by the Birmingham magistrates, and dated 
November 22nd 1881:—‘and that the Watch 
Committee be informed that in consequence of 
the Chief of Police having given elaborate de- 
tailed evidence of what took place upon an oc- 
casion at which he was not even present, and 
such evidence being wholly erroneous, the ma- 
gistrates cannot continue to regard him with 
confidence ;’ whether or no his attention has 
been called to the following Resolution passed 
by the Watch Committee :—‘ That this Com- 
mittee having carefully considered the Report 
of the magistrates, and the conduct of Major 
Bond, in giving evidence as to proceedings 
which took place when he was not present, and 
also the importance of any evidence given by a 
Chief of Police being fully reliable, feel that 
they cannot but concur in the Resolution of the 
Justices in ceasing to regard Major Bond with 
confidence ;’ and, whether or no he is aware that 
Major Bond was allowed to resign his office 
after a Resolution for his dismissal had been 
adopted by the Watch Committee, and approved 
by the Town Council ?” 
The right hon. Gentleman made an 
amusing reply, and seemed to pay a 
ae deal more attention to turning the 
augh on his Questioner than to coming 
to the real merits of the case. The right 
hon. Gentleman made two most extra- 
ordinary statements. First, he said—- 
‘* He hoped his hon. Friend would think 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
ground for their appointment of Major 
Bond ;” and then, with full knowledge 
of all the circumstances, he said this— 
and it appeared to him (Mr. Callan) 
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the most extraordinary statement of the 
most extraordinary Chief Secretary he 
had ever heard—‘‘ He did not think it 
was his duty to enter into an investiga. 
tion of any charge like that to which his 
hon. Friend referred ’’—that was a 
charge of perjury. What were the 
facts? On November 29 of last year, 
Major Bond came before the Watch 
Committee, to whom had been referred 
the Report of the Borough Justices, 
The Committee ordered that a copy of 
that Report should be furnished to Major 
Bond, and then adjourned the considera- 
tion of the case for a fortnight, awaiting 
Major Bond’s explanation. At the ad- 
journed meeting Major Bond’s letter of 
explanation was read, and Major Bond 
gave a personal explanation. Another 
adjournment took place, and finally the 
matter came before the Town Council of 
Birmingham, when it was resolved, by a 
vote of 48 to, he thought, 10, that if Ma- 
jor Bond did not resign he should be dis- 
missed, and amongst those who voted 
for that resolution was to be noticed the 
name of Alderman Chamberlain, a name 
with which the Chief Secretary was pro- 
bably familiar. There were four num- 
bers of Zhe Birmingham Daily Post con- 
taining reports and articles of the case 
— sixteen and a-half columns in all— 
and to these numbers the right hon, 
Gentleman could refer if he chose. From 
one of the leading articles the following 
was an extract :— 

‘*We cannot put the matter more clearly 
than it was put by Mr. Hart, the Chairman of 
the Watch Committee. The real point is that 
he gave evidence on oath at the Warwick Ses- 
sions of proceedings as having occurred in his 
presence, when, as he now admits, he was not 
present, and, consequently, did not witness pro- 
ceedings such as he describes. ‘This is the real 
point, and no special pleading, however ingeni- 
ous, and no denial, however vehement, can ex- 
plain it away, or can avert the only possible 
ya that must be drawn by every candid 
mind, 


He (Mr. Callan) was curious to know 
whether this Major Bond or Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd occupied the higher position in the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
Birmingham Daily Post said further— 


‘“‘ To speak from hearsay in such a case, or to 
blunder in giving evidence upon oath, neces- 
sarily destroys confidence in the person who 
falls into an error of such extreme gravity. 
And when that person is the chief officer of a 
police force, upon whose faithfulness of state- 
ment the liberties and even the lives of those 


who are brought before the magistrates may 



























depend, how is it possible the trust so grievously 
broken can ever be restored? It is a matter of 
sincere regret for us to be obliged to say so; 
but we cannot do otherwise than concur with 
the resolutions of the Justices and the Watch 
Committee that their confidence can no longer 
be continued to the Chief Superintendent of 
Police. And we cannot but feel, as the neces- 
sary conclusion from such an expression of opi- 
nion, that the public interests call for the re- 
oe of Major Bond from the position he 
holds.’ 


The question was, did Major Bond give 
evidence as within his own knowledge 
of occurrences which took place when 
he was absent? On December 27 he 
resigned, and, on his resignation, he 
issued a Napoleonic ‘‘ General Order ” 
that he (Mr. Callan) at first thought must 
have emanated from Kilmallock. This 
“General Order” was issued to the 
corps he had commanded; and in it, re- 
ferring to Birmingham, Major Bond 
said— 


‘‘ This once turbulent town, over which he 
had been placed as guardian of life, property, 
and public morality, had settled down to a 
most satisfactory state of quiet and good order 
and as a peace-loving community.” 


[‘‘Hear, hear!” ] Well, if that ex- 
pression of opinion was, on behalf of the 
Radicals of the House, an endorsement 
of the perjury on the part of Major 
Bond, he would accept it and would 
treat it as it deserved. What did Zhe 
Liverpool Daily Post, of this very week, 
say ? He would quote what it said as an 
endorsement of his own opinion. It 
said— 


“ Tt is easy to understand why a strong feel- 
ing of indignation should exist against the ap- 
pointment. Major Bond was dismissed at Bir- 
mingham as unfit to be a Chief Constable, be- 
cause he acted on hearsay evidence, and swore 
to facts of which he was not cognizant, and yet 
he is considered quite good enough to fill the 
post of stipendiary magistrate in Ireland at a 
time when these functionaries are armed with 
powers of a most extraordinary and exceptional 
character. The Birmingham magistrates found 
that Major Bond had given elaborate evidence 
of what took place on an occasion at which he 
was not even present, and that such evidence 
was wholly erroneous. It was only a publican’s 
licence that was here concerned; but Major 
Bond is now promoted to a position in which it 
itis no longer publicans’ licences, but the lives 
and liberties of Her Majesty’s subjects, that are 
at his disposal. In Ireland, as Mr. Collings 

ints out, the ordinary safeguards for personal 

iberty are suspended, and everything depends 
on the accuracy of evidence, the care and dis- 
cretion of the magistrate. It is not likelyt hat 
we have heard the last of Major Bond’s ap- 
pointment.”’ 
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No, he owe Callan) couldypgomise that 
they had not heard the angi Das 
he gave the Chief Secretary for hd 
this last opportunity, at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, before the Address was finished, 
and he asked him to avail himself of 
this opportunity to explain. Though 
it was too late for the Press to quote 
his answer, yet there would be an offi- 
cial record at least, and propriety and 
sense of justice called for a sufficient 
answer. All were equal in the eyes of 
the law. [A voice: ‘‘No!”] Well, they 
ought to be. Could the right hon. 
Gentleman give any justification for 
stating in the House that when these 
allegations were brought forward he 
did not condescend even to make an 
inquiry into them? He (Mr. Callan) 
intended to take steps in the matter that 
that opportunity for inquiry might be 
had in the House; and he hoped the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would re- 
lieve the Irish Members of the necessity 
of bringing the matter forward again 
by making the only satisfactory declara- 
tion he could—namely, that Major Bond 
would no longer have the lives and 
liberties of the Irish people at his 
mercy. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I make 
no allusion to the manner in which the 
hon. Member (Mr. Callan) has made his 
statement; and, indeed, I am glad that, 
even at this late hour, I can make a 
remark or two on the matter. Allow 
me, as shortly as possible, to refer to 
the history of the appointment. Major 
Bond was appointed one of the tem- 
porary stipendiary magistrates for three 
months. When he made application for 
the appointment, he brought testimonials 
which were very strong; and it appeared 
he had been a very successful police 
officer at Cardiff; and he had also strong 
testimonials from Birmingham. Of 
this particular charge which has been 
brought against him I was not aware. 
I appointed him, without that know- 
ledge, upon the strength of the high 
testimonials he received from Birming- 
ham. On hearing this charge, I sent for 
Major Bond, and certainly, if the charge 
had been such as the hon. Member 
speaks of—but I do not know that it 
really was made by anybody in that 
form—and if I had reason to believe 
that Major Bond really had “ perjured 
himself,” then, though I had made the 
appointment, I should at once have 
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cancelled it. But, on seeing him and 
on hearing his statement, I felt that it 
would be a great injustice to him, and 
a thing of which nobody could approve, 
if I cancelled the appointment. Will 
the hon. Member just hear what the 
stipendiary magistrate of Birmingham 
has written of what happened ? 

‘*T will state the facts briefly without com- 
ment. At the Licensing Sessions of the borough 
magistrates, mainly on the testimony of Major 
Bond, the magistrates refused to renew the 
licence of a most objectionable publican in that 
town. Appeal was made to Quarter Sessions at 
Warwick, and Major Bond attended there as a 
witness to prove some formal matter—a service 
of notice or something of that kind. When in 
the witness-box, he was asked several questions 
as to what had taken place at the meeting of 
magistrates at which the application was made. 
Taken by surprise, he answered to the best of 
his recollection, and unwittingly confused two 
different meetings, at one of which he was not 
present and knew of only by hearsay.” 


I have also a copy of the resolution at 
which the magistrates arrived ; it is as 
follows :— 

‘‘ They inform Major Bond, in answer to his 
letter, that the magistrates have no intention of 
imputing to him, nor did they impute to him in 
their Report, a wilful falsification of facts infhis 
evidence given at Warwick.” 


The charge is not, therefore, in the 
slightest degree brought home to him. 
An hon. Memper: Then why was he 
ismissed?] Having heard his state- 
ments, and having also the strong testi- 
monial from the Recorder of Birming- 
ham, not only before the occurrence, 
but after it, 1 did not feel justified in 
cancelling the appointment. 

Mr. LEAMY really thought that, 
considering that on Monday an attempt 
would be made to curtail the liberty of 
speech of the minority, in the last few 
days, the English Radicals might show 
Irish Members some consideration. If 
this debate had been prolonged, it was 
not due to any attempt on the part of 
the Irish Members to delay the House, 
but simply because a great number of 
topics were introduced by English Mem- 
bers. The whole of the evening, when 
there was an important speech of the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland to reply to, was taken up by 
English Members; and if Irish Mem- 
bers were now constrained to call atten- 
tion to the appointment of a resident 
magistrate at a time when the liberties 
of the Irish people were suspended on 
the word of a magistrate, and any man 
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was liable to be sent to gaol, then he 
asked that there should be a full expla- 
nation of this particular appointment, 
and he thought they might claim to be 
listened to. Let the Chief Secretary for 
Treland say why was Major Bond dis- 
missed from Birmingham? How could 
the Executive expect the people to have 
confidence in the administration of the 
law if they sent to Ireland, at a time like 
this, a man who was considered unworthy 
to carry out the law in an English town ? 
What was the use of saying that Major 
Bond did not tell the Chief Secretary 
that he had been dismissed from the 
Birmingham Police Force ? The fact was 
he was dismissed ; and was it to be un- 
derstood that dismissed police officers 
were to administer the law in Ireland ? 
He did not know what opportunity there 
might be of bringing this before the 
House again. They had already found 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland most 
anxious to pay the highest possible com- 
pliments to Mr. Clifford Lloyd, a man 
not only detested by numbers of people 
in the South of Ireland, but spoken of 
in the strongest terms by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Drogheda (Mr. Whitworth), 
whose sympathies were not with the 
Home Rule Members, who was a sup- 
porter of the Government, and ought to 
support the friend of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland ; and, therefore, Irish Mem- 
bers were not unnaturally suspicious. 
Another astonishing fact was that this 
man, Major Bond, was dismissed, and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland ap- 
pointed him without knowing the 
grounds of his dismissal. Surely there 
were enough of Irish gentlemen whose 
characters were beyond reproach, and 
against whom no accusation could be 
levelled, willing to accept the pay and 
discharge the duties of a resident 
magistrate. But instead of one of these, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland went to 
a dismissed police constable. Of course, 
he (Mr. Leamy) knew very well that 
the right hon. Gentleman was resolved 
to persist in the course he, up to then, 
had adopted ; and he (Mr. Leamy) would 
say in the House, as he would say in 
Ireland—he did not regret it, he was 
glad to see it—that an English Minister 
who came to Ireland with a good repu- 
tation had undermined that in Ireland, 
and he had convinced the Irish people 
that it was no use trusting any longer to 
any English Minister. Two years ago 




















Irishmen did regard with gratitude the 
services of the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
but in two years that gratitude had been 
completely killed by intimidation of the 
people, maladministration of the law, and 
by the appointment of creatures like 
Major Bond to administer the law. It 
had taught the people to detest the Go- 
vernment—he would not say to hate it— 
as, for the first time in the history of 
the connection between the two coun- 
tries, the Irish people had for the Eng- 
lish Administration nothing but the 
utmost, the most sovereign contempt. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
had two questions that admitted of easy 
answer. They had heard a good deal 
about the suppression of facts by a cer- 


tain official in Ireland, when he was |[{ 


about to receive his appointment ; and he 
would ask, did Major Bond, when re- 
ceiving his, give the least idea that any 
such transaction as his dismissal from 
Birmingham had taken place? Did he 
give the faintest suggestion that so im- 
portant an event had occurred as his dis- 
missal from the force at Birmingham ? 
If he did not give any suggestion of the 
kind, did the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
think he was a man of a character such 
as ought to be presented to an important 
office in Ireland? Another question was, 
would the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
lay before the House the Report of the 
Borough Justices ? 

Mr. STOREY said, he was very glad 
the hon. Member who spoke last (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) had asked these ques- 
tions in such a moderate and respectful 
tone. He, also, would like to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman. He 
did not think this was a matter that 
should lead to an argument of length, or 
give rise to passion ; but let them accept 
the statement of the Minister, that Major 
Bond had not been proved guilty of per- 
jury. Still, what was it that Major Bond 
did, put it with the utmost fairness for 
him? He went before the magistrates, 
he got into the witness-box, he took an 
oath, and, as the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said, he so mixed up matters in 
his mind that he confused one meeting 
with another, and swore to occurrences 
at a meeting where he was not present. 
Now, as an English Radical, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, when the 
liberties of the Irish people were sus- 
pended, was that the sort of man to send 
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to Ireland as a magistate? Did he not 
suppose that he might again mistake 
one meeting for another, or one man for 
another, and through the confusion of 
this dismissed Chief Constable some 
men might be unjustly put in prison ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
a wish to act kindly towards Ireland, 
and he (Mr. Storey) believed that; but 
would the right hon. Gentleman say that 
he would feel as confident in the admi- 
nistration of the law as he ought to be, 
and that justice was being done, when 
Major Bond was the man administering 
the law ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, with the 
indulgence of the House, I will reply to 
these questions. Major Bond was not 
dismissed ; he resigned; that is the fact. 
An hon. Memser: He was compelled. } 
He told me he had resigned, and he 
told me of his difference with the Watch 
Committee. I may have been to blame 
for not then writing to Birmingham, and 
inquiring what was that difference. I 
grant thus much; but I was very busy 
at the time, and then I had before me 
very strong testimonials. With regard to 
what has been said by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. -Storey), if I had 
the slightest belief that Major Bond had 
been in what he had done, if not per- 
juring himself, but in any way paltering 
with his oath, then I would not have 
agreed to the appointment. But it ap- 
pears, from the best information, that 
he merely made this mistake. Having 
given evidence, he was then allowed 
to make a statement on oath about some 
other matter not concerning the question 
really before the Court, and which I do 
not believe had any real bearing on that 
before the Court; and in making this 
statement he made the mistake of not 
first stating that his evidence was con- 
cluded. I may add, I said to Major 
Bond—“ You are appointed for three 
months. Remember, sharp eyes will be 
watching you very closely ; and if you do 
not use great discretion, you certainly 
will not be continued in the appoint- 
ment.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, if he would lay on 
the Table the Reports of the Borough 
Justices and of the Watch Committee ? 
The Irish Members had just reason to 
complain of the appointment of Major 
Bond, who, unquestionably, was a per- 
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son about whom “‘ reasonable suspicion ” 
might be entertained. There should be 
some careful inquiry made into the con- 
duct of this man. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If the hon. 
Member will give Notice to move for a 
Return, I have no doubt it can be laid 
on the Table. It is not that I wish 
anything to beconcealed. [Mr. Biacar: 
Oh, oh!} Well, hon. Members can 
themselves get at the Report; and they 
can very quickly find out whether there 
is any concealment. It would not, how- 
ever, be fair to Major Bond to give one 
side of the question without giving the 
other. If anything is laid on the Table, 
it ought to be both sides of the story. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 129; Noes 
14: Majority 115.—(Div. List, No. 11.) 


Address agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 





SUPPLY. 


Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Ways and 
Means for raising the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty. 


House adjourned at half after Two 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 20th February, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Royat Commiss1on—First Report 
—Cathedral Churches in England and Wales. 

Pustic Bitis — First Reading—Settled Land 
(19) ; Conveyancing (20). 


LAND LAW (IRELAND)—THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
think it respectful to your Lordships to 
state the course which the Members of 
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Land Bill. 


Her Majesty’s Government in this House 
intend to pursue in regard to the Com- 
mittee which was agreed to be appointed 
on Friday last upon the Irish Land Act 
and the condition of Ireland. We have 
consulted our Colleagues, and we are of 
opinion that the objections stated by my 
noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal, and 
which would have been reiterated by me 
if the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) had attempted to answer my 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack, are of so grave a character that we 
should not be justified in taking any 
part in the constitution or in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to state, with reference to one re- 
mark made by the noble Earl, that the 
reason why I did not answer the obser- 
vations of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack was that it was a quarter 
to 1 o’clock when he sat down, and 
that, in my opinion, the House preferred 
to go to a division; but I did not think 
there was anything in the argument of 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack that was not sufficiently answered, 
in anticipation, by my noble and learned 
Friend behind me (Earl Cairns). With 
regard to the course just announced by 
the noble Earl on the part of the Govern- 
ment, it is a grave one, and, as the noble 
Earl is probably aware, it is entirely 
without precedent. I will not now ex- 
press a further opinion upon it; but I 
can hardly think that the noble Earl 
looks with much satisfaction to the issue 
and the verdict of the inquiry, if he is 
unwilling to join in it in the ordinary 
course of Parliamentary jrocedure. 


SETTLED LAND BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Eart CAIRNS, in rising to present a 
Bill for facilitating sales, leases, and 
other dispositions of Settled Land, and 
for promoting the execution of improve- 
ments thereon, said, the measure was 
substantially the same as the one their 
Lordships on two previous occasions 
assented to and sent down to the other 
House of Parliament. The object of the 
Bill was to give to tenants for life and 
other limited owners of settled estates, 
as an incident of their estate, full and, 
as he thought, satisfactory, powers for 
the beneficial enjoyment and improve- 
ment of settled property. There wasno 
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doubt that, more or less, it had been the 
object of settlements, more especially of | 
modern settlements, to give powers of | 
this description in the settlements ; but | 
the principal points in which those | 
powers had been found to come short | 
were these :—In the first place—and to | 
this he attached great importance—the | 
powers were given with very rare excep- | 
tions to the trustees and not to the, 
tenants for life. They knew that trus- | 
tees wished to act with great safety and, | 
as far as they could, with freedom from | 
responsibility; and there had been a 
reluctance on the part of trustees to en- 
gage in any exercise of those powers. 
The natura] arrangement would, there- 
fore, be to have the powers safely 
guarded, and to intrust the exercise of 
them to the tenant for life. The next 
failure was that the powers had not gone 
far enough. They did not provide for 
leases and the execution of improve- 
ments to that extent and in that way 
which circumstances required. There 
was another matter in regard to which 
there was a failure. So far as he knew 
there was no power of settlement to 
authorize the trustees of a limited owner, 
if the limited owner should be of opinion 
that it did not suit his taste and capacity 
to manage landed estate, to sell the 
estate and convert it into money under 
conditions. All these shortcomings this 
Bill proposed to remedy ; and he thought 
he stated what was correct when he said 
that if this Bill became law it would for 
every good purpose put the limited 
owner of property in the position in which 
the owner of fee simple stood; and it 
would lead to the more easy and free 
circulation of land and the execution of 
improvements of land as if the land were 
owned by an owner in fee simple. He 
owned himself—having observed the re- 
ception this measure met in the country 
—that, so far as he knew, it had been 
approved by all persons interested in 
the development of land, and had not 
been disapproved of by any persons 
who wished to go further than that Bill 
proposed to go—looking at the cireum- 
stances, he regretted very much that the 
Bill had not become.law a couple of 
years ago. He believed if it had become 
law a great amount of the suffering 
which had been endured would have 
been avoided. It was a remarkable 
thing, in the two large volumes which 
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evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, that of the great 
number of witnesses who had spoken on 
this measure he did not find one who 
did not approve of this Bill. In the two 
volumes—more evidence, no doubt, had 
yet to come—the witnesses who gave 
evidence took different views on many 
things; but they all agreed in approving 
of this Bill. He thought this was very 
strong testimony from those who were 
practically acquainted with the subject. 
There was one qualification in the Bill 
as to the power of sale—namely, that 
before the tenant for life could sell an 
estate it would be necessary to obtain an 
order of the Court. He also observed 
that in the former Bills a distinction was 
drawn between future settlements and 
existing settlements; but, after full con- 
sideration, he had come to the conclusion 
that no distinction was necessary, and 
that the powers proposed to be given by 
the Bill should apply to existing and 
future settlements alike. He begged to 
move that the Bill be read a first time, 
and he hoped that his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack, who had sup- 
ported the Bill when notin Office, would 
give it his support during the present 
Session. 

Bill for facilitating sales, leases, and 
other dispositions of Settled Land, and 
for promoting the execution of improve- 
ments thereon — Presented (The Earl 
Cairns.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had expressed himself in favour of the 
principle contained in the Bill not only 
when he was not in Office, but when he 
was in Office, and he believed he re- 
peated his opinions on every occasion. 
Nothing that had happened had changed 
his opinion that the measure, if passed, 
would be a very decided a eet 
on the present state of the law. The 
change which his noble and learned 
Friend had made with regard to exist- 
ing settlements had been ay Fete 
by him. Whether or not the Govern- 
ment would still be prevented from 
giving active assistance to the passing of 
the Bill was a point as to which he was 
not authorized to enter into any under- 
taking on their part; but he was glad 
that the noble and learned Earl had 
again drawn the attention of Parliament 
to this subject. 


Bill read 1°. (No. 19.) 
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CONVEYANCING BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Eart CAIRNS, in presenting a Bill 
to further amend the law and practice of 
Conveyancing, said, that it was supple- 
mentary to a Bill which was passed last 
year on the same subject. Its clauses 
were originally included in that” Bill, 
but they gave some rise to controversy 
in the Select Committee of the other 
House to which the Bill was referred ; 
and as controversy of any kind at that 

eriod of the Session would have en- 

angered the Bill, it was decided not to 
proceed with the disputed clauses. He 
now desired to re-introduce them. 


Bill for further improving the practice 
of Conveyancing; and for other pur- 
poses— Presented (The Earl Carrns); read 
1°. (No. 20.) 


ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE PEERS 
FOR SCOTLAND—THE EARLDOM OF 
MAR. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY rose to ask 
the Chairman of Committees, Whether 
he is prepared to advise the House as 
to the course of action to be pursued in 
consequence of the protests made by 
sixteen Scotch Peers and one Scottish 
Peeress (in her own right) against the 
acceptance of the vote of the Earl of 
Kellie as the Earl of Mar upon the 
Union Roll of Scotch Peers, officially 
reported to the House in the 

“Minutes of the Election of the Lord Polwarth 
as one of the sixteen Representative Peers of 
Scotland, held at the Palace of Holyrood House 
in Edinburgh on the 11th January 1882 in 
obedience to Her Majesty’s Royal Proclama- 
tion,” 
in the Return by the Lord Clerk Register 
of Scotland? The noble Earl said, that 
he wanted particularly, although it 
ought to be unnecessary, to guard him- 
self against the imputation that this was 
in any light a question of a personal 
nature. He did not mean personal with 
regard to the Chairman of Committees 
himself, but as regarded the noble Earl 
to whom the Question alluded. So far 
from being a personal question, he would 
maintain, as he had maintained before, 
this—that it was a question of a Con- 
stitutional nature of very great im- 
portance. It was simply a question 
whether our Most Gracious Queen 
should be asked by their Lordships’ 
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House, at the instance of the Committee 
of Privileges, to actually override the 
Statute Law of Scotland. He would 
only remind their Lordships of this fact— 
that from the date of the Union between 
England and Scotland in 1707 for over 
a century, whenever there was any pro- 
test made on the occasion of an election 
at Holyrood in consequence of a Royal 
Proclamation summoning the Scottish 
Peers there, it was the custom, if there 
was any protest made by any Scottish 
Peer, for that protest to be fully taken into 
consideration by their Lordships’ House 
in a Committee of the Whole House, or 
else a Special Committee was appointed 
in order to investigate and report. For 
a good many years that system had 
dropped. He was not going into the 
question whether the Resolutions arrived 
at, after an investigation of these pro- 
tests, were or were not wise. As a 
matter of fact, he found it recorded that 
they were very apt to be repealed ; but, 
at any rate, an amount of respect and 
consideration was shown to these Scottish 
Peers who, by the terms of the Treaty of 
Union, were not permitted to sit in their 
Lordships’ House. Therefore it was that 
he wished some notice to be taken of 
the protest made on this occasion. The 
protest, which no fewer than 16 
Scotch Peers and one Peeress (in her 
own right) had made in the same terms, 
came to this—that Lord Kellie, as a 
Representative Peer, should not be 
allowed to give his vote as Earl of Mar 
upon the Union Roll of Scotland. The 
yee was made by many other Scotch 

eers before; but they did not think it 
necessary to repeat it, though they still 
adhered to it. It was high time that 
the Chairman of Committees should say 
what course he advised the House to 
pursue. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cunatr- 
mAN of Commirrexs) said, he certainly 
did hold Office as Chairman of Com- 
mittees, having been so appointed by 
the House; but he was not created, in 
consequence of that appointment, ad- 
viser of the House, and in this matter 
he had no particular advice to give. 
What he knew was that the House had 
found that there was an Earldom of 
Mar created by Queen Mary upon her 
marriage, and that every Peer bearing 
the title who had sat in that House since 
that Earldom was created had sat as 
Ear! of Mar in direct descent from that 
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creation. He did not see that there was 
anything the House ought to interfere 
with in these circumstances. On the con- 
trary, as the noble Earl had asked him 
to give advice to the House, he would 
recommend that the noble Earl, and the 
other Peers who joined in the protest, 
should desist from taking a step which 
was, in some degree, condemnatory of 
the proceedings of the House in coming 
to the decision which they did judicially. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
did not understand what was the advice 
the noble Earl had given. 

Toe Eart or REDESDALE (Cuaar- 
man of CommiTTEEs) remarked, that the 
advice he gave was that he and the 
other Peers should not protest against 
a decision of the House to which the 
House came judicially. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
did not protest against any decision to 
which the House came judicially. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Order!’’] If the noble Earl said the 
House came to the decision in question 
judicially, he must join issue with him. 
If this question had been brought be- 
fore the House of Lords, as the Court 
of Final Appeal, it was quite impos- 
sible that the opinion arrived at 
could in that case have been arrived 
at, and for this reason—By the 22nd 
Article of the Treaty of Union it was 
specially reserved that no judgment ever 
arrived at by the Court of Session 
should be reversed—of course, unless it 
were done by Act of Parliament. But 
here was a case tried for two years in 
the Court of Session, from 1624 to 1626, 
upon the three counts, and upon every 
one of them the Court decided that the 
old Earldom of Mar was still in exist- 
ence. He maintained that it was not 
within the functions of their Lordships’ 
House to advise Her Majesty to declare 
that one Earldom was created in 1565, 
and in order to find a place for that 
Earldom on the Union Roll to excise an 
Farldom already on the Roll of Scotch 
Peers for 140 years before that date. He 
(the Earl of Galloway) believed he was 
not wrong in quoting it as the opinion 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack that the Order of the House 
on this subject was inexplicable. It 
was not within their Lordships’ proper 

owers to advise Her Majesty as they 
ad done; and it was really causing 
their Lordships’ House to be looked 
upon with an amount of ridicule in 
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a part of the country which he, for 
one, was very sorry should be the 
case. He hoped to have heard his 
noble Friend give some advice on the 
subject; but, as he had declined to do so, 
he (the Earl of Galloway) must consider 
further what step would be best to take. 
That these protests would continue was 
quite certain. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
must not let the observation which the 
noble Earl had just made with reference 
to himself pass without a word. He 
never said that the Report of the Com- 
mittee for Privileges, or the Order founded 
upon their Report on the subject of the 
Peerage adjudged to the Earl of Mar 
and Kellie, was an inexplicable one. 
What he did say was that the position 
of the Earldom of Mar upon the Union 
Roll, and in the old Decreet of Ranking, 
was inexplicable, so faras he knew, what- 
ever date they referred the Peerage to. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
MAN of CommiTTEEs) said, that by the 
Act of Union it was specially provided 
that every privilege possessed by the 
Peers of England should be possessed 
by the Peers of Scotland. One of the 
greatest privileges which belonged to 
the Peerage of England was that that 
House was the only tribunal to deter- 
mine who were possessed of any par- 
ticular Peerage or title. This was the 
position of the House when a ques- 
tion of this sort came before it. The 
noble Earl spoke about proceedings in 
the Court of Session; but the ques- 
tion there was entirely in regard to 
landed property. From the time of 
the death of the last heir male in 1377 
down to the present day, neither in 
the Parliament of Scotland before the 
Union nor in the House of Lords since 
the Union, had any person been ad- 
mitted to hold the ancient title to the 
Earldom of Mar; and this was proved 
most distinctly by several successive 
Earls of Mar, under the creation which 
had been allowed by the House, having 
claimed to be put upon a higher prece- 
dence than that which was allowed 
them. No notice was ever taken of any 
protest from them, and none of them 
had ever attempted to prove their right 
in the Court of Session before the Union, 
or in this House since. That had been 
an extinction for more than five cen- 
turies, and he thought that ought to be 
enough to satisfy the noble Earl. 
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STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PRO- 
TECTION FOR CARETAKERS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
rose to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether it is true that notice has been 

iven to the agents of the Property De- 
ence Association that within a short 
period police protection will be with- 
drawn from caretakers who have been 
put in occupation of farms; and, if so, 
on what grounds? The noble Lord said, 
that the answer to a similar Question 
given by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in ‘‘ another place”’ was unsatisfactory, 
and was so considered by men of mode- 
rate views in Ireland. It was said that 
the Government were determined to give 
every protection in their power, but that 
they had the choice of the manner in 
which to do so. That was a matter of 
course; but he could state that the pro- 
tection given to caretakers had been the 
means of preserving many lives. Irish 
landlords had been left for 12 months 
very nearly at the mercy of the Land 
League ; and, therefore, when they saw 
a change of policy, especially with re- 
gard to the protection of caretakers, 
taken in conjunction with the speech of 
the Prime Minister the other day on 
local government and his indefinite 
answer to the Lord Mayor as to as- 
sistance to the Property Defence Asso- 
ciation, they must regard it as very 
unsatisfactory. A correspondent from 
Ireland had pointed out that the 
increase in the number of outrages 
within the last few weeks had excited 
fresh apprehension, and had diminished 
the confidence in the power of the Go- 
vernment to check lawless violence. The 
withdrawal of police protection from the 
caretakers would lead to deplorable 
results, and farms would be abandoned 
because the owners could not afford the 
expense of efficiently guarding them. 
He hoped the Government would be 
able to give some satisfactory assurance 
as to the policy which they intended to 
carry out in enforcing the law for the 
protection of life and property. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD: I am sorry 
that the noble Lord thinks that the 
answer given to a similar Question the 
other day in “‘ another place” was not 
satisfactory. To me it appeared a very 
reasonable answer, and I am not able, 
upon the part of the Irish Government, 
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to give any answer differing in sub- 
stance from that of the Chief Secretary. 
The Government are fully prepared to 
give all the protection in their power to 
persons in the situation of these care- 
takers, or to other persons who may be 
threatened or in any position of danger 
in Ireland; but they wish—and that, I 
believe, was the main intention of my 
right hon. Friend—to reserve to them- 
selves the right to consider, on its own 
merits, every application for protection 
of this kind—the right of choosing the 
best means of providing protection in 
any particular case. It would be impos- 
sible to assign a party of police to pro- 
tect every caretaker on every farm in 
Treland, as that would interfere with 
the working of the system of patrolling, 
to which the Irish Government attach 
the greatest possible importance, and 
which, as is well-known, has latterly 
been productive of very good results, 
That system the Government desire to 
maintain in its fullest efficiency. There- 
fore, they do not wish to tie their hands 
by any general rule or announcement 
on the subject. They think that care- 
takers may be expected to do something, 
at any rate, for their own defence; and 
it cannot be too widely known and 
understood in Ireland that persons in 
that position, when threatened with 
violence, are at perfect liberty to resist 
force by force. At the same time, the 
Government fully recognize the responsi- 
bility of giving protection to persons in 
the situation of caretakers. ‘They only 
desire to reserve to themselves freedom 
of action, and to treat every application 
that comes before them on its own 
merits. 

Eart FORTESCUE observed, that 
the declaration as to deciding each case 
upon its own merits was quite rea- 
sonable; but it was the apprehension 
of a change of policy towards the care- 
takers that had so seriously alarmed the 
increasing number of landlords who had 
to provide for the safety of their farm- 
houses and buildings. The dangers to 
which caretakers were exposed were 


notorious. On a farm of his own, the . 


incendiaries first barred in the caretaker 
and then fired the house, from which the 
man escaped with the greatest difficulty. 
The Government had shown remarkable 
helplessness and tardiness in their mea- 
sures for the enforcement of the law, the 
protection of the law-abiding, and the 
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defence of the rights of property. For 
more than a year, frequent cases of the 
intimidation, ill-treatment, and some- 
times even murder, of persons engaged 
in serving notices or other legal docu- 
ments had been notoriously occurring, 
and yet it was only last month that the 
Government, in concert with the Judges, 
took the simple and obvious course of 
enabling such documents to be legally 
served by post in proclaimed districts ; 
and their newspaper organs had done all 
in their power, by persistent calumnies 
and misrepresentation, to cripple the 
efforts of the Property Defence Asso- 
ciation, which comprehended landlords 
and defenders of the rights of property 
belonging to all political Parties. And 
now, having discouraged the contribu- 
tion of money in aid of the distressed 
landlords, they imposed on them the 
heavy additional expense of protecting 
the caretakers. A question might be 
raised as to whether the recent declara- 
tion made on the part of the Govern- 
ment that they would deal with each 
case on its merits was to be construed 
into an intimation that the caretakers 
must defend themselves as best they 
could, and that the Government encou- 
raged a sort of general despairing sur- 
render of the rights of property and the 
occupation of farms under the terror 
produced by the Land League. 

Lorpv ORANMORE aynp BROWNE 
said, a recommendation from the Govern- 
ment to defend themselves, because the 
Government could not be everywhere, 
was nothing but a recommendation to 
resort to civil war. 

Tue Eart or COURTOWN said, it 
could not be supposed that caretakers 
would be so carefully chosen that they 
would be capable of exercising great 
discretion in an emergency; they would 
not be disciplined to act with such 
caution as policemen would do, and in 
case of a house being attacked and shots 
being fired the Government must be 
prepared for a loss of life which might, 
perhaps, be averted if proper protection 
could be afforded. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE—THE CHAN- 
NEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL rose to ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, To what extent and with what 
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reservation their sanction has been given 
to the project of a tunnel in the English 
Channel? The noble Lord said, that 
some of their Lordships might have 
acquiesced in the views of the promoters, 
and others might have been influenced 
by the opinions of Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
His views, no doubt, deserved considera- 
tion on a question so important, and 
the more so that he was a man usually 
inclined to favour new ideas. Apart 
from military considerations, there might 
be conflicting views as to the utility of 
the proposal. The passage by steamer 
would soon be reduced to about an hour, 
and by the tunnel it could not be much 
shorter. If it had been a question of 
connecting Newhaven and Dieppe, or 
Southampton and Havre, the utility 
would have been much more obvious 
than in the case of Dover and Calais, 
which were but 20 miles distant. The 
railway in the tunnel could not be free 
from the vicissitudes to which other 
railways were exposed ; and, in case the 
tunnel were obstructed by accident when 
they had come to depend largely upon 
it, the non-existence of the steamboat 
service which the tunnel would have 
superseded, and the difficulty of extem- 
porizing one, would place them in a 
worse position than ever with regard to 
the communication between England 
and the Continent. The noble Lord 
concluded by asking the Question of 
which he had given Notice. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
there had been a Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject, 
a Committee of which Mr. Farrer, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. Phillimore were mem- 
bers. Would the Report of those gen- 
tlemen be laid on the Table of the 
House before the Government sanctioned 
the scheme ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I shall be glad 
if the noble Earl will give Notice of his 
Question. In reply to the noble Lord, 
I have to state that communications be- 
tween the English and the French Go- 
vernments, and between the English 
Government and certain persons in this 
country, have gone on since 1868 on the 
subject of the Channel Tunnel. Assent 
to the general principle has been given, 
but with reservations, by successive Go- 
vernments. In December, 1874, Her 
Majesty’s Government signified to the 
French Government their assent in prin- 
ciple. A Joint Commission was appointed 
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to consider and report on the conditions 
on which the two Governments could 
agree to the construction of the tunnel. 
This Report was laid before Parliament; 
but the time specified in it for the com- 
mencement of the works has elapsed. 
There are two Private Bills on the sub- 
ject before Parliament this Session. 
mportant objections having been raised, 
Her Majesty’s Government have insti- 
tuted an inquiry, and are carefully con- 
sidering the subject, and will announce 
the result to which they come before the 
Private Bills are dealt with. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 20th February, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—New Memper Sworn—Samuel 
Charles Allsopp, esquire, for Taunton. 

Serecr Commitrez—Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings, appointed and nominated. 

Pusiic Brtts— Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Passenger Vessels Licensing 
(Scotland) * [76]. 

Ordered— First Reading—Union Officers’ Super- 
annuation (Ireland) [75}; Land Tenure * 

78}; General Police and Improvement 
Scotland) * [77]. 

Second Reading — Pilotage Provisional Order 
Tees) * [1]; Rivers Conservancy and Floods 
revention [20]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 

Bills of Exchange [70]; Parochial Chari- 
ties (London) [36]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_— 30 o— 


PRIVATE BILLS—ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
BILLS. 


Str JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the various Bills with reference to 
Electric Lighting promoted inthe present 
Session, and to the powers sought to be 
obtained, more especially as regards con- 
trolling authorities, charges, profits, and 
interference with public thoroughfares ; 
and, whether he has any objection to 
state what course Her Majesty’s Govern- 
seomt propane to take with regard to such 


Earl Granville 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that the attention of the Government had 
been directed to this matter, and they 
proposed to introduce a Bill on the 
subject. He had been in communication 
with Lord Redesdale as well as with the 
Chairman of Committees and the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board; 
and at an early date he proposed to in- 
troduce a Bill into the House which 
would lay down the conditions and prin- 
ciples on which, in the opinion of the 
Government, those Bills should proceed. 
He hoped that that Bill would be referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses, 
or toa Hybrid Committee as might be 
found most expedient, and that all the 
Electric Light Bills would then be re- 
ferred to the same Committee. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES COM. 
MISSION—FINANCIAL POSITION, 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table a short Return 
showing the present position of the Irish 
Church Funds, indicating the grants 
already made by Parliament thereout, 
and the anticipated nett surplus ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
There was a Return presented to the 
House in the second Session of 1880 
showing the then position of the Irish 
Church Fund. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will move for a 
similar Return showing the present con- 
dition, I shall be happy to lay it on the 
Table of the House. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—PRISONERS’ 
LETTERS. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it was true that the 
letter of a prisoner named William 
Manahan (which he wrote to a solicitor) 
was stopped by the Governor of the 
County Limerick Prison, because it com- 
plained of the filthy state of a cell into 
which he (Manahan) was put the pre- 
vious evening ; if it is true that three of 
Manahan’s letters were sent to different 
persons than those to whom he directed 
them ; and, why it was that the letter 
which Manahan wrote to me on the 7th 
inst. (directed to this House) was not 
posted in Limerick until the 12th inst.? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) (for 
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Mr. W. E. Forster): A letter from 
Manahan to his cousin, a solicitor’s 
clerk, was stopped by the Governor, 
being considered subversive of the dis- 
cipline of the prison, inasmuch as it con- 
tained allegations respecting the sanitary 
condition of the prison, which, having 
been fully investigated in Manahan’s 
presence by the Inspector under the 
Prisons Board, proved to be absolutely 
unfounded. Itis the case, I understand, 
that three of Manahan’s letters were 
sent to persons different from those to 
whom the envelopes were directed ;. but 
as each letter was separately inspected 
and replaced at once in its own envelope, 
they must have been inadvertently mis- 
placed in the first instance by Manahan 
himself. I regret that the inspection of 
the letter of the 7th instant occasioned 
so much delay in its transmission to the 
hon. Member. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE POLICE IN 
MEATH. 

Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is a fact that, on 
Sunday the 15th January last, at about 
eight o’clock in the evening, Constable 
Molloy, of Fahy Police Station, King’s 
County, together with a sub-constable 
of the same police station, and Richard 
Mulligan, a farmer residing at Bally- 
heashill, King’s County, were, in 
contravention of the Sunday Closing 
Act, served with drink by Mr. Casey, 
a publican at Castlejordan, County 
Meath; whether the party took the 
drink to an adjoining field, and when 
surprised by a police patrol ran away, 
and, on refusing to stop when called on, 
were fired upon by the patrol; and, 
whether it is a fact that it was repre- 
sented to the authorities by Molloy and 
the police that the said firing was the 
result of a raid made by the inhabitants 
of the district upon the police ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy) (for 
Mr. W. E. Forster): The transaction 
to which I assume the Question refers 
occurred in the County Meath. The 
Sub-Inspector states that, so far as he is 
aware, there is no truth in the allegation 
that any police of Fahy or any other 
station obtained drink at Casey’s public- 
house on the night in question in con- 
travention of the Act. It is not the fact 
that any party was surprised by the 
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patrol, and what occurred was this— 
The patrol saw a group of men appa- 
rently lurking at the end of Casey’s 
house, and as Casey was most unpopular 
in consequence of having supplied food 
to the police, they called on the parties 
to stand. Instead of doing so the party 
ran away, and one shot was fired by 
the patrol. The patrol reported the oc- 
currence, but Constable Molloy’s name 
was not mentioned in the matter. In 
consequence of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, the County Inspector has been 
directed to inquire personally into this 
statement respecting Constable Molloy ; 
and if the hon. Member is in possession 
of any special information respecting 
the matter, perhaps he will be so good 
as to furnish it to the County Inspector. 

Mr. REDMOND asked whether any 
action had been taken with reference to 
the firing of a shot at men who were 
simply guilty of running away ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): No. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM—STATISTICS, 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, If any 
and what objections exist to the pre- 
paration and presentation to Parliament 
annually of Statistics relating to the 
Manufacturing Industries of the United 
Kingdom, showing the increase or de- 
crease in the number of factories, persons 
employed, and amount of machines at 
work, in some similar form to the 
Statistics relating to agriculture annually 
laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that in answer to his hon. Friend, he had 
to inform him that statistics of the kind 
referred to in his Question had been for 
some time past moved for in Parlia- 
ment and presented at intervals of five 
years with respect to textile indus- 
tries. Full Returns, including all 
branches of trade, were presented in 
1871; but he agreed that more frequent 
Returns were desirable. He should 
communicate with his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department as to whether such 
a Return could not again be presented 
and continued at reasonable intervals. 


SPAIN—SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will obtain Reports from our Con- 
suls in Cuba as to the number and con- 
dition of the slaves in that island, and 
information showing how far the terms 
of the Moret Law for prospective eman- 
cipation have been and are being carried 
out; and, as to the number and condi- 
tion of the Chinese coolies at present in 
the island ? 

Smr. CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir; Her Majesty’s Consul General at 
Havannah will be instructed to furnish 
the Report which my hon. and learned 
Friend requires. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — OMAGH 
PRISON. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is the case that, 
previous to the departure from Omagh 
of Mr. Mason, late Governor of the 
Tyrone County Gaol, about two months 
ago, and, in consequence of several 
cases of illness and more than one 
death having occurred in his family, 
it was ordered by the Prisons’ Board 
that an examination should be made 
into the state of the sewerage in that 
part of the prison occupied by him; 
whether it was discovered that, owing 
to the defective state of the communica- 
tion with the main drain, sewage matter 
had been allowed to escape and to flow 
beneath the flags in the kitchen of his 
residence ; whether, during this investi- 
gation, Captain Disney, who had been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Mason, occu- 
pied rooms on the debtors’ side of the 
prison, formerly occupied by the deputy 
governor; whether, on the late arrival 
at Omagh of the chief warder in charge 
of suspects transferred from other pri- 
sons to that of Omagh, Captain Disney 
was obliged to take up his quarters in 
the pest house so recently vacated by his 
predecessor, although he had applied for 
and been refused permission to reside 
temporarily with his wife and child in 
lodgings in the town; whether the 
melancholy death on the 6th instant of 
Captain Disney, who succumbed to a 
sudden and violent attack of typhoid 
fever after a few days illness, may be 
attributed to the lamentable remissness 
of the prison authorities in Ireland; 
and, whether he will order a strict in- 
vestigation to be made into the matter ? 


Mr. Serjeant Simon 


{COMMONS} 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) (for 
Mr. W. E. Forster): A_ thorough 
examination of the Omagh Prison by 
an eminent medical gentleman has 
been ordered, and is now either about 
to be made or actually in process of 
being made. It was not discovered, 
as suggested by the Question, that 
sewage matter escaped under the flags 
in the kitchen of the Governor’s resi- 
dence, which is a separate building from 
the prison. During alterations in the 
drainage of the Governor’s residence 
Captain Disney was cautioned not to re- 
main there, and accordingly removed to 
the debtors’ side of the prison. He was 
not obliged, on the arrival of the chief 
warder, to resume his quarters in the 
Governor’s house, nor was he refused 
permission to reside in lodgings. On 
the contrary, his death, which is so much 
to be lamented, occurred, so far as can 
be ascertained, from his sleeping over 
an open sewer in direct opposition to the 
advice of the architect. If he had ap- 
plied for permission to sleep out of the 
prison it would have been at once ac- 
corded to him; and even in the prison 
perfectly suitable and undoubtedly 
healthy rooms were available for his 
occupation, as he must have been aware. 


NAVY—THE LATE CAPTAIN 
BROWNRIGG. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he can state to the 
House whether any special provision 
has been made for the widow and chil- 
dren of the late Captain Charles James 
Brownrigg, who was killed in action on 
the 38rd December 1881? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Admiralty 
have awarded Mrs. Brownrigg the 
highest special pension which can be 
given to an officer’s widow under any 
circumstances, and the highest special 
annual allowances for her children. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES— 
THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If, on 
the occasion of the Volunteer Review at 
Portsmouth, a holiday will be given to 
the persons employed in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyard ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I can only 
answer that the locality where the 
Easter Monday Review is to be held, 
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as far as I can learn from the War 
Office, has not yet been settled. When 
it has been settled the matter referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman will be duly 
considered. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH subsequently 


- asked the Secretary of State for War, 


Whether the advantages offered by the 
situation of Aldershot for holding the 
Volunteer Review on Easter Monday 
have been taken into consideration at 
the War Office; and, whether any 
decision on the subject has been arrived 
at; and, if not, how soon a decision 
will be made ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I have to state 
that the selection of a site for the Easter 
Review is more for the colonels of 
Volunteer Corps than for the War De- 


. partment, although my consent is neces- 


sary. We, however, intimated to the 
Metropolitan Volunteer Commanding 
Officers, by an official letter addressed 
to Lord Ranelagh, on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, that a proposition would shortly 
be made, inviting a number of corps to 
join in the contemplated mancouvres at 
Aldershot in August, and that it would 
be well that they should consider whether 
the proposition would affect the scheme 
for the Easter Review. The proposals 
in question were sent to the General 
commanding the Home District on the 
18th instant, and I hope that they will 
be considered by the colonels of Volun- 
teers before they decide on the detailed 
arrangements of the Easter Review. It 
will be very desirable to give the Volun- 
teers an opportunity of co-operating with 
the Regular Forces on the occasion of 
the manoeuvres now about to be re- 
newed, after an interval of six years. 


SLAVERY IN PERAK AND SUNJEI 
UJONG. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether any Reports 
have been received since April 1880, 
from the British residents in Perak 
and Sunjei Ujong, on the subject of 
slavery in those Rtates ; and, whether 


any progress has been made towards 
its abolition, or any action taken in the 
matter by Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No Report has 
been received sinee April, 1880; but 
attention shall be immediately given to 
the subject. 
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EGYPT—QUARANTINE—THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 


Mr. D. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government has been in- 
formed of the fact that, after an arrange- 
ment had been come to between the 
Suez Canal Company and the Inter- 
national Sanitary Board at Alexandria 
for the establishment of pilot lazarettes 
at Suez and Port Said, the negotiations 
fell through because the Sanitary Board 
required, as one of the conditions, that 
they should have power at any time to 
modify or even to cancel the arrange- 
ment; and, whether, if the quarantine 
on arrivals at Suez cannot yet be 
abolished, the Government will take 
steps to bring about an understanding 
on the point in dispute, so that an end 
may be put to the enormous loss of time 
and money which has been and is being 
incurred by British shipping passing 
through the Canal, owing to the system 
of pilotage enforced by the present 
quarantine regulations ? 

Mr. GOURLEY also asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
serious losses now being incurred by 
merchants and shipowners engaged in 
the Suez Canal trade from India, Bur- 
mah, and Singapore, owing to the re- 
gulations which are at present enforced 
by the authorities of the International 
Sanitary Commission ; if so, what mea- 
sures he has adopted for the purpose of 
procuring an amendment of the existing 
quarantine rules; and, if he has sug- 
gested that the canal pilots ought to 
be housed and kept on board neutral 
craft at both ends of the canal, in lieu 
of the dangerous and costly system 
now imposed of piloting with steam 
launches ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been informed 
of the facts to which the hon. Members 
for Penryn and Sunderland call atten- 
tion. The Foreign Office are in com- 
munication with the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, with the view of coming to an 
arrangement respecting the system of 
pilotage enforced by the present quaran- 
tine regulations; and the British Dele- 
gate on the Sanitary Board has received 
instructions to do allin his power to relieve 
British shipowners from the losses which 
they incur. With regard to the Ques- 
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tion of the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
the subject of the existing quarantine 
regulations is engaging the active atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
British Delegate has constantly urged 
the necessity of relaxing the rules, and 
no opportunity has been lost of pressing 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to regulations, in many 
cases not applicable to the present sani- 
tary condition of the East. If by ‘‘neu- 
tral craft’? my hon. Friend refers to 
barges in quarantine, I may state that 
this proposal has already been made by 
the Suez Canal Company, and has re- 
ceived the support of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; but the Sanitary Board is 
an international body, on which this 
country is represented by one Delegate, 
and Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
do more than represent the facts of the 
case (as they have already done) to the 
other Governments who send Delegates 
to the Board. 

Mr. BUURKE asked the hon. Baronet 
if he could inform the House what justi- 
fication the Sanitary Board had for in- 
flicting such quarantine; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had brought to 
the notice of the Egyptian Government 
this extraordinary proceeding on the 
part of the Sanitary Board; and, whether 
there was really any sickness in the East 
at the present time which could justify 
these proceedings ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: With 
regard to the Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, there is no doubt that, at the 
time these vexatious regulations were 
imposed, there was a serious outbreak 
of cholera at Aden, and a certain amount 
in the further East; but, in the further 
East, there is always cholera. I have 
already stated, in the reply I have given, 
that we considered the regulations in- 
applicable to the present sanitary con- 
dition of the East; and it is because we 
entertain that view that representations 
have been made, which we hope may 
prove effectual. We have not addressed 
the Egyptian Government directly on 
the subject, because the Sanitary Board 
is an International Board, outside the 
control of that Government. 

Mr. BOURKE asked, would the Go- 
vernment take steps to press this matter 
upon the attention of the other Govern- 
ments interested ? 

SrrCHARLES W. DILKE: [already 
stated that that was the means by which 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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we were proceeding. We have ad- 
dressed some of those Governments on 
the subject. 


REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA— 
GREYTOWN, 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it be the fact that Greytown was 
ceded to the Government of Nicaragua 
under the absolute condition that it 
should be a free port; if it be the fact 
that, under arbitration, the Emperor of 
Austria confirmed that as the meaning 
of the Treaty; if he is aware that the 
Government of Nicaragua have levied 
heavy import duties, and, even since the 
arbitration, continue to insist on doing 
so; and, if he will state what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
to insure fulfilment of the Treaty in the 
future, and repayment of the duties il- 
legally exacted in the past ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Article 
VII. of the Treaty of Managua pro- 
vided that Greytown should be a free 
port under the sovereign authority of the 
Republic of Nicaragua, and that no 
duties should be levied on ships and 
goods other than those specified in that 
Article. The award of the Emperor of 
Austria declared that under the Treaty 
import and export duties could not be 
levied except on goods conveyed from 
Greytown to the territory of the Re- 
public, and vice versd. The illegal levy 
of import and export duties was one of 
the complaints which led to the arbitra- 
tion; and Her Majesty’s Government 
have been informed that since the pro- 
mulgation of the award import duties 
have been illegally levied. Representa- 
tions on the subject have been made by 
Her Majesty’s Minister in Guatemala to 
the Government of Nicaragua, who have 
been urged to send instructions at once 
to Greytown, directing the local authori- 
ties to discontinue the levy of these 
duties, and to refund the same. ‘The 
question of the refunding of duties im- 
properly levied before the date of the 
arbitration is engaging the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 


tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that the teachers of 
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agricultural schools under the Board of 
National Education in Ireland have not 
received the result fees due on the last 
examinations in agriculture, though 
these examinations were held so long 
ago as the month of September last ; 
if so, why, and how soon the teachers 
in question may expect to get their 
money ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) (for 
Mr. W. E. Forster): The teachers of 
agricultural schools under the National 
Board have received their result fees in 
all but two instances. The delay in the 
inspection of the schools was owing to 
Professor Baldwin’s illness, and after- 
wards to his employment on the Royal 
Agricultural Commission and subse- 
quent resignation. Mr. Carroll was ap- 
pointed in his room; and the only two 
remaining cases in which the fees have 
not been settled will shortly be dis- 
posed of. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE “UNITED 
IRELAND.” 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware that, on or about the 
27th of January last, the Custom House 
officials at Folkestone seized and re- 
tained some 34,000 copies of the news- 
paper ‘‘ United Ireland,” contained in 


_packages addressed to Messrs. Vickers 


and Co., of London, and other well- 
known newsagents ; whether he is aware 
that another seizure of about 5,000 
copies was made under similar circum- 
stances at Dover in the following week ; 
and, whether the Custom House officials, 
in making the seizures in question, acted 
under instructions from the Govern- 
ment; and, if so, by virtue of what 
Statute, or in the exercise of what legal 
authority the Government are entitled 
to confiscate private property, and to 
seize and retain an issue of a newspaper, 
without first having taken steps to ascer- 
tain or inquire if the issue in question 
contained illegal matter ? 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir ; I learn that certain bales containing 
Lhe United Ireland newspaper have been 
distrained by the Custom House officers. 
That was done under the authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury acted under proper legal advice ; 
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and if the legality of that is to be dis- 
puted, it must be a question in a Court 
of Law. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—LETTER 
CARRIERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is proposed to take 
the chance of promotion from the letter 
carriers in the North of Ireland and to 
promote the telegraph messengers over 
the heads of the postmen; and, whether 
the postmen, who are a hard-worked 
body of men, will be granted all the pro- 
motion within their reach in their own 
department ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that, 
so far as he was aware, no such change 
had been carried out in the Irish Post 
Office Department as had been sug- 
gested. 


THE JEWS IN EUROPE—THE 
‘“‘CHRISTIAN AND JEW.” 


Mr. R. POWER asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has observed a public no- 
tification to the effect that a newspaper 
entitled ‘‘ Christian and Jew,” which has 
hitherto been secretly printed and circu- 
lated in England, and secretly distributed 
by agents in Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, and the avowed object of which 
is to ‘‘counsel a crusade against the 
Jews,” is now about to be openly pub- 
lished in England; whether the Go- 
vernment have any legal power to pre- 
vent the publication in England of a 
paper, the avowed purpose of which is 
to foster hatred between different creeds, 
and to provoke bloodshed and civil war 
in friendly countries; and, whether, if 
the Government have such power, they 
propose to use it? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 
my hon. Friend has stated in his Ques- 
tion that this newspaper is ‘“ secretly” 
printed and circulated, he will not be 
surprised to learn that I knew nothing 
about it. But I have received some in- 
formation this morning, for the first 
time, about the paper from a gentleman 
who appears to make himself responsible 
for it. The letter is a long one, and I 
need not read the whole of it; but the 
writer seems to be a person of that class 
whom the late Lord Beaconsfield used 
to call the ‘‘crazy correspondent cha- 
racter.”” He seems to cherish a number 
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of unfounded prejudices against the 
Jews. He says they have established 
all over London cigar shops by which 
they have ruined the legitimate trade, 
and usurped the whole of the tailoring 
trade; but the main head of his indict- 
ment against them is that they have 
entered into a combination to make 
Baron Henry de Worms Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. This gentleman, how- 
ever, does not seem to favour forcible 
methods of proceeding, for he states 
that he declined a proposition to join in 
abducting Sir Nathaniel De Rothschild, 
and to blow up the Rothschild premises 
in New Court. Looking at the nature 
of the project, and the letter by which 
it is accompanied, I think the best course 
I can take is to recommend this gentle- 
man’s health to the attention of his 
friends. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—PRI- 
SONERS UNDER THE ACT. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is a fact that the pri- 
soners detained under the Coercion 
Act in Monaghan Gaol are locked in 
solitary confinement within their cells 
for eighteen out of every twenty-four 
hours; whether this regulation exists in 
other gaols; and, whether its rigid en- 
forcement is necessary for the safe 
custody of the prisoners ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERATL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) (for 
Mr. W. E. Forster): In every prison 
in which prisoners are detained under 
the Protection of Person and Property 
Act they are locked within their cells 
for 18 hours out of the 24 under the 
regulations made pursuant to the Act, 
and which were laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


NAVY—THE MEAT SUPPLY. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the following statement in the 
‘‘Morning Post” of 16th instant is 
correct :-— 

“ English meat is to be almost, if not en- 
tirely, superseded in the Navy, the change 
being adopted for economical reasons. Negotia- 
tions are understood to have been completed by 
the Contract and Purchase Depét at Whitehall, 
with Transatlantic contractors for supplying 
thousands of pounds’ worth of American beef, 


Sir William Harcourt 
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and its distribution as rations to naval seamen 
is announced to take place at an early date ;” 
and, if so, what is the annual saving 
calculated upon in this transaction ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: American salt 
beef has been used in the Navy since 
1870, in the proportion of one-third to 
two-thirds beef cured at Deptford. After 
10 years’ trial no complaints have ever 
been made of this meat. It is as good, 
or better, than that cured at Deptford 
Victualling Yard, and costs on an ave- 
rage 27 per cent less. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Lords of the Admiralty 
thought they had no choice but to give 
up curing at Deptford; and the saving 
on the change is calculated at £5,000 a- 
year, and that though we pay 25 per 
cent over the ordinary price, in order to 
secure the very best pieces. 
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MERCANTILE MARINE—SHIPS’ 
RUDDERS—EMIGRANT AND 
PASSENGER SHIPS. 


Captain PRICE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he is aware 
that during the last three months of 
1881 no less than thirty-five vessels were 
reported at Lloyd’s as having lost their 
rudders, and 52 as having their rudders 
damaged ; and, taking these facts into 
consideration, and the danger caused 
thereby to our sea-going population, 
and the further circumstance that all 
Her Majesty’s ships are fitted with spare 
rudders, what steps is he prepared to 
take to render it obligatory for all emi- 
grant and passenger ships to take the 
same precautions ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the figures in the first part of the Ques- 
tion were correct, although the damage 
done in many cases had been slight. 
He had no power to compel the use, by 
passenger or emigrant ships, of spare 
rudders ; but he might add that part of 
the examination of masters and mates 
under the present system entailed their 
ability to rig up a jury or temporary 
rudder in any case of danger. 


METROPOLIS—THEATRES AND MUSIC 
HALLS—PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he would explain why three years 
and a-half have been allowed to elapse 
between the passing of the Act of 1878, 
giving the Metropolitan Board of Works 
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power to deal with theatres and other 
places of public entertainment, before 
any steps were taken to enforce its pro- 
visions for the protection of the public 
from the risks of fire; why, after the 
burning of the Opera House at Nice, in 
March of last year, to which his atten- 
tion was called, a period of nine months 
elapsed before inspectors were appointed 
to report upon the condition of places of 
public entertainment ; and, if he is pre- 
pared to enforce against the owners of 
such places the penalty of fifty pounds 
a-day, provided in Section 12 of the Act 
of 1878, for those who keep open such 
a contrary to the provisions of the 
Act 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG (for 
Smr Wiriu14mM Harcourt): The hon. 
Member is in error in supposing that no 
steps have been taken to carry out the 
Act of 1878. Plans of 44 theatres have 
been prepared and examined, several 
theatres have been inspected and re- 
ported on, and the Board are in com- 
munication with the owners of others, 
with a view to amending arrangements. 
The hon. Member is not correct in 
assuming that Inspectors have been ap- 
pointed to report on the condition of 
places of public entertainment. The 
Architect of the Board, on whom the 
duty devolved, found that, in conse- 
quence of press of business, the prepa- 
ration and examination of the numerous 
plans would render additional assistance 
necessary, and he was authorized to en- 
gage two drawing clerks. With regard 
to the third part of the Question, I must 
oy out that Section 12 of the Act re- 
ates to new theatres which are subject 
to regulations made by the Board some 
years ago, and the condition of these is 
in accordance with the rules of the 
Board. I may add that the Board are 
seeking further powers in the present 
Session. 


COAL MINES—THE TRIMDON GRANGE 
EXPLOSION. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to order a special inquiry into 
the cause of the fatal explosion which 
took place on Thursday last in the Trim- 
don e Colliery ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: Yes, 
ir. 


{Fesruary 20, 1882} 
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RUSSIA—PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government have 
received any information, confirmatory 
or otherwise, concerning the revolting 
atrocities that were stated in the ‘“ Daily 
Telegraph”’ of the 17th to have been 
lately committed on Jewish men and 
women in Russia ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: All the 
information in the possession of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
the treatment of the Jews in Russia will 
be found in the Parliamentary Paper 
distributed this day. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government, with refer- 
ence to Lord Tenterden’s letter of the 
10th November last to Mr. Lewisohn, 
are prepared to accept the Russian con- 
struction of the Tréaty of 1859, accord- 
ing to which British subjects who are 
Jews are to be excepted from Article 11 
of that Treaty, which secures to all 
British subjects the right of entering, 
travelling in, and residing in any part 
of the dominions and possessions of 
Russia, and are to be required, although 
provided with a British passport, to send 
a petition to the Russian Minister of the 
Interior on each occasion when they 
wish to visit Russia, as stated in Lord 
Tenterden’s letter of the 13th ult. to 
Mr. Lewisohn; if so, whether British 
subjects in Russia are to be deprived, 
by the fact of their being Jews, of the 
protection which is given by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to all other British 
subjects in that Empire and elsewhere, 
and are subject tothe disabilities and per- 
secution suffered by Russian Jews; and, 
what steps, if any, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to take for the protec- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Jewish subjects ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
conclusions at which, after very careful 
consideration of the subject, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have arrived, in con- 
sultation with the Law Advisers of the 
Crown, with regard to the Treaty rights 
in Russia of British subjects of the 
Jewish faith, are stated in a despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, of the 28th of December of last 

ear, which is given at page 21 of Par- 
iamentary Paper, Russia, No. 4, 1881. 
In 1862, Earl Russell informed Lord 
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Napier, then Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, that the effect 
of the Ist and 11th Articles of the 
Treaty was to place British subjects on 
the footing of Russian subjects before 
the law, each class being alike, and one 
not more than the other, amenable to 
all general laws applicable in like cases; 
that, as Russian subjects being Jews in- 
curred certain disabilities, the equality 
intended and provided for by the Treaty 
was not infringed by British subjects 
who were Jews and resident in Russia 
sharing the same disabilities. The laws 
of Russia relating to native Jews have 
been relaxed from time to time in favour 
of foreign Jews; but the precise for- 
malities which the latter are bound to 
observe when visiting Russia are not 
very clearly defined, and are still the 
subject of correspondence between the 
two Governments. British subjects of 
the Jewish faith who resort to Russia 
will continue to receive all the protec- 
tion to which they are entitled at the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and which can properly be extended to 
them consistently with Treaty obliga- 
tions. 


STATE OF IRELAND—“‘CAPTAIN MOON- 
LIGHT ’’—THE IRISH PRESS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, If it 
is the fact that, at an investigation held 
in Clonmel Gaol on Friday, before 
Colonel Carew, R.M., and other magis- 
trates, in the case of ‘‘ Captain Moon- 
light,” the representative of the ‘“Tip- 
perary”’ newspaper was refused admit- 
tance, the magistrates stating that they 
would only allow the representative of 
another journal, an advocate of the 
cause of the landlords, to be present 
during the proceedings ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
am informed that at an investigation 
held on Friday in Clonmel Gaol into the 
case of five persons charged with offences 
termed in this Question ‘‘ Captain Moon- 
light,” the resident magistrate was given 
to understand that reporters from various 
newspapers published in Ireland pro- 
posed being present. Having ascer- 
taiend that there was one newspaper 
—The Clonmel Chronicle—published in 
Clonmel, and that its reporter was in 
the room, the magistrate announced that 
the only Clonmel journal was repre- 


Sir Charles W. nike 
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sented; but that if any other newspaper 
had happened to be published in the 
town the same indulgence would have 
been extended to its representative. The 
prisoners were defended by three soli- 
citors. I am not aware whether the 
Clonmel paper is or is not an advocate 
of what is stated in the Question to be 
“the cause of the landlords;” but 
whether that is so or not it had nothing 
to say to the matter. 


NORTHAMPTON—REFUSAL TO PAY 
TAXES. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
semi-editorial in the ‘‘ Weekly Dispatch”’ 
of Sunday, February 12th, inciting the 
people of Northampton not to pay taxes 
lawfully due by them ‘‘ until their re- 
presentation, of which they have been 
illegally deprived, was restored to them;” 
and, whether he will see that the neces- 
sary steps be taken forthwith to make 
amenable to justice the party responsible 
for this recommendation ? The real point 
of his Question had been carefully eli- 
minated by the obliterating pencil of the 
Clerk at the Table. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
sorry I am obliged to confess that I did 
not see the article in question. I have 
a good deal to do, and I have not time 
to read all such publications. I have no 
reason to believe that there is any com- 
bination to prevent the taxes being col- 
lected, and, therefore, I think there is 
no necessity to take any action. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that in conse- 
quence of the unsatisfactory answer he 
had just received, he would give Notice 
that he would furnish the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman with the article in 
question, and would then ask his opinion 
upon it. 


ARMY HOSPITAL CORPS—THE WAR- 
RANT OF 1881. 


Coronet ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there is any reason why captains and 
lieutenants of orderlies of the Army 
Hospital Corps, who have obtained their 
present commissions from the ranks, 
should not be granted similar conces- 
sions to those given to captains and 
lieutenants of orderlies of the Army 
Hospital Corps who have not obtained 
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their present commissions from the 
ranks, namely, the advantages, as re- 
gards pay while serving and beneficial 
ension on retirement, of the Warrant 
of 25th June 1881, and permission to 
retain their present titles ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Officer, I have to say 
that if he refers to the apothecaries, 
these officers do not stand on the 
same footing as captains and lieutenants 
of orderlies in the Army Hospital Corps 
who were promoted from the ranks. 
The advantages of the former as regards 
pay while serving were conferred on 
them by the Warrants under which they 
entered the Service, and which they have 
always retained ; and the only beneficial 
pension on retirement which the War- 
rant of the 25th of June, 1881, gave 
them, is in consideration of their being 
retired compulsorily. No change in this 
respect has been made in the case of the 
latter officers, who were liable to com- 
pulsory retirement. The option of the 
old or new Warrant was given to all; 
and I regret that, after fully looking 
into the question, I must decline making 
any further change. 


In reply to Sir Henry Fietcuer, 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the Warrant 
stated clearly the provisions as to the 
honorary rank of captain and lieu- 
tenant. 


INLAND REVENUE—CULTIVATION OF 
TOBACCO. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is in contemplation during the present 
Session to authorise the growth, for sale, 
of tobacco by the agriculturists of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Grapstone): The Question 
of the noble Lord does not admit of an 
absolutely direct answer, because the 
inquiry whether tobacco can be grown 
in the United Kingdom, with safety to 
the vast revenue dependent on it, is a 
question that is in one sense always 
open. We shall at any time be very 


glad to find that any plan has been de- 
vised under which it could be done with 
safety with reference to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, but especially with 
reference to Ireland, which appears to 
have special qualities for growing to- 
bacco. 


However, I am bound to say 
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that no such plan is at present before 
us, and I am, therefore, not able to hold 
out any hope on the subject. 


INLAND REVENUE—POLICE STATIONS 
—INCOME TAX AND INHABITED 
HOUSE DUTIES. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, How long 
the question whether county authorities 
are liable to income tax and inhabited 
house duty in respect of police stations 
has been now pending in the High Court 
of Justice ; whether the Revenue autho- 
rities continue to levy the taxes and 
duties in respect of police stations, pend- 
ing the decision of the Court; and, whe- 
ther any steps will be taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government to expedite the 
hearing of the cases awaiting decision, 
so that the legal liability of the county 
authority may be ascertained ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gtapsroye): The case 
which governs the liability of county 
property, including police stations, to 
Income Tax was argued on the Ist of 
June, 1881; but it was ordered to be 
amended and re-stated. The case has 
been so amended and re-stated; but it 
is still in the hands of the counsel. The 
Board of Inland Revenue understand 
that it will very shortly be re-argued ; 
but the noble Lord will, of course, un- 
derstand that I cannot give any pledge 
as to the time when the members of the 
Legal Profession will be able to carry a 
matter of this kind to an issue. The 
first case relating to inhabited house 
duty was lodged in March, 1880, but 
will not be argued until after the deci- 
sion in the case I have previously men- 
tioned. With regard to the second part 
of the Question, and the collection of the 
duty, the Revenue authorities do not 
press for the collection, although they 
are authorized by law to do so in cases 
where the judgment has been confirmed 
before the District Commissioners. I 
can give the noble Lord the assurance 
that every effort will be made to expe- 
dite the matter. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
— > 0 — 
LAND LAW (IRELAND). 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday next 1 propose 
to move the following Resolution :— 
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‘* That a Parliamentary inquiry at the present 
time into the working of the Irish Land Act 
tends to defeat the operation of that Act, and 
must be injurious to the interests of good go- 
vernment in Ireland.” 

Mr. GORST: I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this Notice with 
respect to the Committee on the working 
of the Land Act will be the first Busi- 
ness of the House on Monday next ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; the 
Notice that I have just given, and which 
I do not think was correctly repeated by 
the hon. and learned Member, will be 
the first Business on Monday next. Of 
course, that will require a preliminary 
Notice of Motion on my part. 


MOTIONS. 


— 0 Or 
PARLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to move— 

‘* That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Resolutions relating to the Busi- 
ness of the House, of which Notice has been 
given.” 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought the House was entitled to 
demand some better reason than the 
right hon. Gentleman had given why he 
proposed on Monday next to interfere 
with the decision of the other House in 
reference to the administration of the 
Land Act. The House had a right to 
ask why the right hon. Gentleman 
should propose a hostile Motion of that 
character while it was engaged in 
Business the right hon. Gentleman had 
described as being of the utmost im- 
portance. He thought that was a 
fair and reasonable demand from the 
right hon. Gentleman. If Parliament 
was to be collared all round; if hon. 
Members were to be gagged in this 
House; and if the other House was to 
be threatened by the Prime Minister, 
then he, for one, as a very humble 
Member of this House, thought it was 
high time for them to learn what the in- 
tentions of the Government were in this 
House, and at that very moment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, nothing 
could be more irregular on my part 
than to follow the example of the hon. 
and gallant Baronet, by discussing the 
reasons which have led Her Majesty’s 
Government to think that the Notice 
which I have laid on the Table ought to 
be given by me on the part of my Col- 
leagues and myself. At the proper time, 


i. Gladstone 
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when I make that Motion, I shall be 
prepared to state the grave and strong 
reasons which have led us to believe 
that the Notice is a necessity, involving 
not reasons, I may say, as to the posi- 
tion in which this House stands to 
another House of ,Parliament, but rea- 
sons which have relation to the just 
necessities of society and of government 
in Ireland. I will not say one word 
further, or enter upon a subject which 
appears to me to be one which I am 
precluded from entering upon at the 
present time. At the proper time I 
shall be prepared to give the reasons of 
Her Majesty’s Government for submit- 
ting this Resolution to the House. 

Mr. GORST, with great deference to 
the Prime Minister, thought the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
perfectly in Order in asking the Govern- 
ment to declare their intentions. On 
the Order Book of the House that night 
were measures which Government had 
informed them were of first-rate im- 
portance—The Rivers Conservancy and 
Floods Prevention Bill, and the Corrupt 
Practices Bill; but the House was now 
asked to postpone these measures. And 
for what purpose? For the purpose of 
entering upon a discussion of the Rules 
of Procedure. There might be good 
reason for postponing the proper Busi- 
ness on the Order Book of the House in 
order to consider the Rules of Procedure 
of the House; but that was upon one 
condition only—namely, thtthe Govern- 
ment should proceed with the considera- 
tion of the Rules with all diligence on 
every Government night until the regu- 
lation of the Forms of Procedure was 
settled. But if the Government inter- 
rupted the Business on the Orders of the 
Day to embark on the consideration of 
the Rules of Procedure, it was only right 
that some reason should be given by the 
Government to let the House know what 
had influenced them in giving the Notice 
which had been given that night. At 
the very threshold, the discussion on the 
Rules was to be interrupted by a Resolu- 
tion which, there was reason to know, 
would give rise to a long and acrimonious 
debate. He wished, with great defer- 
ence to the First Lord of the Treasury, 
to suggest that as the right hon. Gentle- 
man felt it necessary to begin on Monday 
next a discussion on the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice, he would 
allow the House to proceed with the 
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Rivers Conservancy Bill and Corrupt 
Practices Bill that night, and on Thurs- 
day night the House would be able to 
find some useful Business to go on with, 
and then after the conclusion of the long 
and acrimonious debate which would 
begin on Monday next, perhaps before 
Easter, and perhaps not until after 
Easter, the House might in some busi- 
ness fashion commence Business. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was im- 
possible to overlook the importance of 
the proposal made by the First Lord of 
the Treasury. The House was asked to 
pronounce an opinion upon the  aeaees 
ings of the other House of Parliament. 
During the few minutes which had been 
allowed him he had been taxing his 
memory, and he could remember no 
instance in which this House by Resolu- 
tion had reflected on the conduct of the 
other House acting within its own pro- 
vince; and the synchronism was the 
more remarkable because the right hon. 
Gentleman had summoned hon. Members 
here to-night to consider his proposals 
for altering Standing Orders and the 
Rules of Procedure of the House of 
Commons. This double assault upon 
the conduct of Parliament could not be 
justified on the plea of emergency ; what- 
ever emergency might exist out of Par- 
liament, there was no emergency either 
in that House or in the House of Lords. 
The proposals of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in favour of the adoption of ex- 
ceptional principles in the government 
of that House was founded upon a single 
instance—upon the fact that the Speaker 
had once, on his own sole authority, ven- 
tured to supersede the Standing Orders of 
the House. There was no other pre- 
cedent, although the Speaker did himself 
honour by supplanting the Orders of the 
House when the House had allowed its 
action to be paralyzed for three days. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to call the 
hon. Member’s attention to the fact that 
he is going beyond the Question. The 
Question before the House is the post- 
ponement of the Orders of the Day until 
after the proposed Rules for the Pro- 
cedure of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged pardon 
if he was out of Order; but it appeared 
to him that he was only following the 
line of debate pursued by three other 
Members. He had been in the House 
39 years, and his memory did not serve 
him with any precedent for what was 
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proposed to be done by the Prime 
Minister with reference to the House of 
Lords. He knew of no conduct, either 
in this House or in the other House of 
Parliament, that could justify the Prime 
Minister in declaring any emergency 
existed in either House of Parliament, 
or that could justify the course which he 
proposed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN apprehended that 
there could not be the slightest difference 
of opinion among Members as to the 
manner in which the Motion for post- 
poning the Orders of the Day until after 
the consideration of the Rules should 
have been received ; but since the Notice 
of Resolution by the Prime Minister the 
situation appeared to him to be entirely 
changed. The Notice for postponing 
the Orders of the Day in order to con- 
sider the Rules was for a purpose in 
which both sides of the House entirely 
agreed ; because it had been generally 
considered desirable that some discus- 
sion on the Procedure of the House 
should take place; and for that purpose 
hon. Members on both sides were pre- 
pared to agree to a Motion which would 
secure that. But it must be apparent 
that the same importance could not be 
attached to it now in the mind of the 
Prime Minister ; because the right hon. 
Gentleman had suddenly flashed upon 
the House a Motion which was abso- 
lutely unprecedented, in so far as it was 
nothing else than a Vote of Censure on 
the other House of Parliament. If that 
was not the meaning of the Prime Minis- 
ter, some Member of the Government 
was bound to say what Parliamentary in- 
quiry this Resolution was aimed at. He 
(Mr. Chaplin) was aware of no inquiry 
into the working of the Land Act except 
the inquiry by the other House of Par- 
liament, of which this House had no 
right to take Parliamentary cognizance. 
Before this Motion was accepted the 
House ought to have some further ex- 
planation from the Government. 

Mr. BIGGAR asserted that the reason 
why the Government objected to any 
discussion of the working of the Land 
Act was obvious, inasmuch as the Land 
Act of last Session had almost entirely 
broken down. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
I must point out, is going beyond the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL submitted that 
the statement made by the Premier was 
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an argument against the alleged urgency 
for proceeding to reform the Procedure 
of the House of Commons. They were 
told that the discussion now to be begun 
was to be broken in upon by a Resolution 
for gagging the House of Lords; and 
this seemed to show that the ambition 
of the right hon. Gentleman was to com- 
pass the gagging of every order in the 
State. The other House of Parliament 
had only done what was right and 
proper in resolving on an inquiry into 
the working of a most dubious measure. 
Looking at the Motions now before 
them, it seemed that the ideal of Pro- 
cedure was now to be the gratification 
of the passing whim of the head of 
the Liberal Party. He hoped the 
House would divide against the Motion 
for the postponement of the Orders of 
the Day. For his part, he should not 
think of challenging the Motion before 
the House. The reform of the Pro- 
cedure of the House was a matter emi- 
nently deserving of consideration. There 
were many reforms which might be in- 
troduced. For instance, they might in- 
flict upon Ministers the duty of speaking 
in the dinner hour like ordinary Mem- 
bers. But the Prime Minister had sud- 
denly changed the aspect of affairs. At 
the very time he asked them to consider 
the reform of the Procedure of the House 
as a matter of urgency, he gave an inti- 
mation of his own opinion that the matter 
was not so urgent. As he thought that 
some protest ought to be made against 
individual capriciousness, which pro- 
bably would culminate in a few weeks 
in government by ‘black hole,” he 
hoped some Members of the House 
would mark their sense of the arbitrary 
and contradictory conduct of the Premier 
by taking a division against his Motion. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, that 
it was quite clear that the claim of ur- 
gency put forward for the New Rules 
had disappeared. There was one expla- 
nation of the conduct of the Government 
which must commend itself to hon. Mem- 
bers on the Conservative side of the 
House. It was that the c/éture in its 
present form was beginning to lose its 
charm for hon. Members of the other 
side; and that if the Government in- 
tended to interpolate another important 
Motion into the discussion of the Rules, 
it was because they wished the cléture to 
die of inanition and delay. He was 
certain the House would divide. 


Mr. O Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped that 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) would not 
be adopted. If a division were taken 
now it would be on a false issue, and 
would give the House of Commons the 
appearance of seeking to gag the House 
of Lords. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
think the conversation which is now 
going on is a very good illustration of 
the saying that ‘‘ Nothing happens ex- 
cept the unexpected.”’ Nobody, I think, 
could have come down to this House to- 
night with the slightest idea of what has 
now taken place ; and I must say that it 
throws a very considerable, and by no 
means an agreeable, light upon some of 
the circumstances of our position. It 
will be in the recollection of the House 
that for a considerable time before Par- 
liament assembled we heard that the 
earliest Business which the House ought 
to proceed with was the reform of its own 
Rules and Procedure. We have had that 
statement, not only made publicly and 
repeatedly by Members of the Govern- 
ment, but we have been told that the 
first Business, after the ordinary Busi- 
ness of the Address on the Queen’s 
Speech, was to be the Procedure of the 
House of Commons; and the other night, 
when this Notice was given, we asked 
the noble Lord (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) whether it was intended to pro- 
ceed with these Resolutions, with regard 
to the Procedure of the House, de die in 
diem. Wewere told it was. [‘ No!” } 
The expression used, I think, was 
““Yes;” but it was not proposed to ap- 
propriate private Members’ nights, and 
that the discussion of these Rules would 
be proceeded with de die in diem on the 
nights appropriated to the Government. 
It must be obvious to anybody that on 
such a very important and difficult 
matter as the alteration of the Rules of 
Procedure of the House, time—and 
proper time—must be allowed for their 
discussion ; and I think it must be felt 
that the Rules are so far connected with 
one another, and the arguments will be 
so much interlaced, that it would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to the House to 
begin the discussion of the Resolution, 
and then to find that it will be obliged 
to be postponed for the discussion of 
other matters. What had been said at 
the beginning would be forgotten, or at 
least it would pass out of our minds, 
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before we came further to consider them. 
If we commenced with the intention of 
carrying through the discussion, and a 
subject arose unexpectedly which made 
it necessary to interrupt the debate, then 
I could understand it; but to begin in 
cold blood, with the knowledge that we 
shali not have more than two nights, 
and that it will then have to be sus- 
pended, not for a single night, in order, 

erhaps, to pass some important money 
Vote, or to take some particular Busi- 
ness, but to introduce a question which 
will raise the whole of the administra- 
tion of the Land Act of Ireland, and 
probably Constitutional questions as to 
the relations between the two Houses, 
and other matters on which a large pro- 
portion of the House will be deeply in- 
terested, and in which many Members 
will be anxious, no doubt, to take part, 
appears to me to be a most unfortunate 
waste of time. As regards the necessity 
for an alteration of the Rules of the 
House, I have always felt that the 
greatest of all securities for the good 
management of the House, next to the 
good sense and forbearance of hon. 
Members themselves—for I put that first 
—was the good arrangement by the Go- 
vernment of its own Business. If we 
are to have our Rules of Procedure 
altered and set right, those who propose 
to do that for us ought themselves to set 
us an example of good management. I 
do not think the experience we have had 
this Session has added very much to 
their reputation. Certainly, the pro- 
ceedings of this evening give us every 
reason to think that they are not the 
best economists of our time. But with 
regard to our position at the present 
moment, what I really would appeal to 
the Government to do is to put off these 
Resolutions until we can take them up 
and go through with them; or, if they 
will not do that, let them, at all events, 
tell us that no other Business shall be 
allowed to interrupt these until we have 
fairly disposed of them, or, at least, the 
first part of them. With regard to any- 
thing beyond that, I should certainly not 
counsel any division on the present oc- 
casion ; because it seems that we should 
be rather acting at the wrong moment, 
for the time at which we ought to take 
any division should rather be next Mon- 
day. If we have not finished this Busi- 
ness, and if we are invited to begin some 
other matter, I think we ought to give 
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Notice, and I should be prepared to sup- 
port any Motion on Monday, if we are 
asked to suspend one Business in order 
to take up new Business ; but, under the 
present circumstances, I hope the Go- 
vernment will tell us before we begin 
our debate that we shall be allowed to 
continue it. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The right hon. Gentleman has been a 
severe and, I think, hardly a reasonable 
critic of the management of Business up 
to the present time by the Government 
in the House of Commons. The right 
hon. Gentleman says we have already 
not been very successful. So far as I 
am aware, the only Business the Govern- 
ment has yet proposed to the House has 
been the vote of an Address to Her 
Majesty. I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to refer to what took place 
last Tuesday night; but there was no 
other Business then which the Govern- 
ment could possibly have brought on, 
because the House was engaged with 
the Business of private Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that what 
has taken place this evening is entirely 
unexpected; and the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) says it 
has come upon the House without a 
word of warning. Now, Sir, what has 
been given now is the word of warning. 
When the Government has important 
Business to propose it is the usual course 
to give Notice, and that is what we have 
done this evening. What the right 
hon. Gentleman does not want is that 
we should give Notice this evening. 
Did he want that it should be published 
in the newspapers this morning that the 
Government were going to give Notice 
this evening? What would the right 
hon. Member or any hon. Member have 
said if we had proposed to discuss this 
Resolution now? That is what they 
seem to wish us to do instead of waiting 
till Monday next. It seems to me that 
to make a statement now on the Motion 
of which Notice has been given by my 
right hon. Friend would be unusual and 
contrary to the Rules of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that this 
is unexpected, and he seems to complain 
that no announcement was made before. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman is 
unaware that unexpected occurrences 
have taken place. It is impossible that 
we could have stated to the House before 
what course we should take in the event 
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of a contingency which had not arisen, 
and which we had hoped might not 
arise. It is said this makes a great 
difference in the matter of the urgency 
of the New Rules; but I would venture 
to point out to the House that there are 
different degrees of urgency. Urgent 
as is the question of the reform of the 
Procedure of this House, we consider— 
as has been stated by my right hon. 
Friend—the condition of Ireland, and 
questions affecting its government, and 
the administration of the Act which 
regulates the tenure of land in Ireland, 
is a question at this moment of even 
greater urgency than the Rules of the 
House of Commons. The right hon. 
Gentleman has also said he understood 
the discussion of the New Rules would 
be continued de die in diem on Govern- 
ment nights. No such intimation was 
given. On the contrary, when asked a 
Question on the subject, I said that no 
such proposal would be made. No 
doubt, it was our intention to proceed 
with that Business as far as lay in our 
power on Government nights; but no 
assurance to that effect was given, or 
could be given, because it will very 
probably be necessary for us, in a short 
time, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
suggested, to interrupt our debate upon 
the New Rules in order to obtain certain 
necessary Votes for the Committee of 
Supply. I am glad to hear that the 
right hon. Gentleman, although he has 
given some encouragement to a dilatory 
course, consents to vote for the postpone- 
ment of the Orders of the Day. On this 
day week we shall be prepared to state 
the course which we think it necessary 
to take, and I think that it will be more 
convenient to discuss the question then 
than to discuss it now, when it is not 
before the House. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
noble Lord had just announced that 
there were degrees of urgency, and that 
the Irish Question was more urgent 
than the Procedure of Parliament. Of 
course, the Government knew their own 
business better than unofficial Members, 
and he accepted that statement without 
question. But if it was correct, he 
would like to suggest a way of dealing 
with the matter that would be more 
satisfactory to the House, and, he could 
not help thinking, more convenient to 
the House. They knew that the dis- 
cussion about to be commenced on the 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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Bules of the House could not terminate 
that night or that week. It would 
certainly run on for three or four nights, 
at least. To begin a discussion, con- 
tinue it for two nights, and then shut it 
up, would be most unbusiness-like. And 
yet that would have to be the case if 
the Government proposal was adhered 
to. The Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Marriott) would certainly occupy to- 
night and Thursday night. It would not 
even close then. On Monday the discus- 
sion on the action of the House of Lords 
respecting the Land Act would have to 
be taken. That discussion might last 
for a considerable time. No one could 
say when it would finish. It would 
open the flood-gates of Irish and Con- 
servative indignation ; and they had an 
imperfect acquaintance with the House 
of Commons who thought that when 
Members were once started on such a 
controversy they would soon leave off. 
His proposal was that the Resolution 
which the Prime Minister had given 
Notice of should be taken on Thursday 
night instead of Monday, and that to- 
night the ordinary Business of the 
House should be proceeded with. 
There were Bills on the Paper of 
importance and interest, and they could 
be gone forward with. As the Pro- 
cedure discussion could not close before 
the other question was begun, and as 
by interjecting one question into the 
other they would make confusion worse 
confounded, he would urge Ministers to 
abandon altogether the contemplated 
debate on the Resolutions until they 
could be taken consecutively and con- 
tinuously. He did not enter into any 
discussion as to the wisdom of the 
course the House of Lords had thought 
it well to adopt, or as to the Resolution 
the Prime Minister intended to move. 
These were not points to debate then. 
All he wished to do was to suggest a 
way by which the House could get out 
of the confusion that would inevitably 
ensue with the mixing up of two sub- 
jects so very different. If they began 
the Procedure discussion to-night, and 
adjourned it indefinitely, they would 
have forgotten, when they began 
again, what had been said at starting. 
Altogether, the arrangement struck 
him as undesirable, and the changes 
a had suggested would be prefer- 
able. 
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Lorn CLAUD HAMILTON asked 


the Speaker whether it was in the power 
of the House to discuss a Resolution 
passed by the other House of Parlia- 
ment, which Resolution could not come 
before the House in the shape of a Bill 
or in any other official form ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
noble Lord’s Question, all I can say at 
present is that the Notice of Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman is regular, 
and that I can see no reason against 
dealing with the Resolution on technical 
grounds. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he hoped that 
some Member of the Government would 
answer the suggestion which had been 
made by the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen). Anything more 
awkward than the position in which the 
House would find itself next Monday 
could hardly be imagined. If the right 
hon. Gentleman really was of opinion 
that the debate on the 1st Resolution 
on Public Business would be finished 
this week, he could understand that 
there might be sufficient reason for 
postponing the Notice relating to the 
Motion with regard to Ireland until 
that Resolution might be made operative 
in that debate. He did not suppose, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
or any other Member of this House was 
of opinion that the debate upon the Ist 
of the Business Resolutions was likely 
to be concluded in the course of the two 
days which the Government had at their 
disposal in the present week. That 
being so, they would be compelled to 
postpone the further consideration of 
the Resolutions till some almost indefinite 
period, or, at least, until they had been 
‘able to obtain from this House a declara- 
tion of opinion uponthe Notice which had 
just been given by the First Lord of the 
Treasury. If on Thursday next they 
were to enter upon a discussion of that 
proposal, they would be going into a 
question for which the Government de- 
manded special urgency, and they 
would be commencing the discussion 
three days earlier than the Government 
themselves proposed to commence it. 
They would, in that case, be able to take 
up that matter and discuss it fully from 
beginning to end, and would be ableafter- 
wards to treat the Business of the House 
as an entire question. He was desirous 
of consulting the convenience of the 
House at large, and was quite sure an 
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economy of public time would be effected 
by that arrangement. He trusted it 
might be possible, before the House 
was called on to pronounce upon the 
Motion now before it, to have yet some 
further explanation from the Treasury 
Bench. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman, who regretted that no Mem- 
ber of the Government was ready to 
speak after the hon. Member for New- 
castle, himself prevented me from point- 
ing out to him what I think he would 
at once see would have been a greater 
objection to the suggestion he has just 
made. I am not at all surprised at the 
suggestion coming from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle; but there are neces- 
sities of Public Business which it is the 
duty of the Government to take cogni- 
zance of, and which are not likely to be 
within the cognizance of private Mem- 
bers. Our view is, that all along, when 
we had the option, we would make the 
question of Procedure urgent ; but when 
a phrase of the kind is used there is 
always the term ‘‘ optional” reserved. 
No term “optional ” would refer to a 
reserve—first, for legal and financial 
necessities; and, second, for political 
necessities. Now, there has arisen what 
we think to be a political necessity. 
(Oh! ] I do not want to filch from 
the House any admission of that kind; 
but, on that account, we think we can- 
not name a later date than Monday for 
discussing that political necessity. The 
hon. Member for Newcastle, not unna- 
turally, says—‘‘ Why so late as Mon- 
day ; why not take it on Thursday?” 
The state of the case is this. We do 
not so entirely despair of making a real 
progress in the discussion on Procedure 
as some right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
appear todo. Westand thus. We have 
to-night before us—at least, we hope so, 
for the hours are beginning to glide 
away. We cannot ask, and do not pro- 
pose to ask, private Members to dislodge 
their Notices for to-morrow; but when 
their Motions are disposed of we hope 
to make some valuable progress in the 
discussion on Procedure. We shall then 
have Thursday for continuing it. But 
that is not the main question. The 
main objection which applies to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member is that, 
if we began the discussion on the Irish 
Motion on Thursday, we should not be 
able to continue it on Friday; and if 
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we succeed, as I shall be very glad if 
we do succeed, in getting rid for the 
time of some preliminary Motions on 
goinginto Supply, we must go intoSupply 
on Friday. It is an absolute necessity 
that we should ask the House to go into 
Supply on Friday, and, if necessary, 
to sit even on Saturday for the purpose. 
[*Oh!”] The law is a great deal 
stronger than even the reluctance of 
hon. Members opposite, which has found 
vent in exclamations from that Bench. 
I am not stating any choice on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, but the 
legal necessity of the case, which would 
prevent us from taking Friday if we 
took Thursday for discussing the Irish 
Question. That, I apprehend, would 
really be the most inconvenient position 
in which to put the House. I am not 
repared to throw away this evening; 

ut I think the House will see that, in 
these circumstances, we have no option 
but to ask the House to continue, as we 
have suggested, to make what way we 
can between this time and Thursday 
night, and then to discharge the legal 
necessity there is upon us to take certain 
Irish Supplementary Votes in reference 
to the government in that country, and 
get these disposed of—I hope the House 
would dispose of them—they do not 
raise questions of principle—before Sun- 
day; and then on Monday, when we 
shall no longer have any absolute bar, 
to continue this discussion, to deal with 
the subject of which I have given Notice 
to-night, and after that to revert to the 
consideration of the question of Pro- 
cedure. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the House would agree with 
him that the Prime Minister had given 
the strongest possible reason why they 
should not proceed with the debate on 
the Rules that night. In replying to 
the reasonable suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) 
the right hon. Gentleman had now in- 
formed the House of what they were 
ignorant of before, and they should not 
have known it now but for the inter- 
position of the hon. Member for New- 
castle—that it was intended to postpone 
the Business of the day to consider this 
Resolution, and they were told in the 
most unprecedented manner that it 
might be necessary to sit on Saturday, 
and not only so, but to take Supply 
necessarily on Friday, and then sit till 
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this necessary Vote should be given, 
The course of the right hon. Gentleman 
was very clear; but he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) said at this time of the Session 
it was unprecedented to ask the House 
to sit on Saturday for Supply. If Supply 
were so necessary it ought to be put 
down for Thursday. The noble lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington) said that 
the Government were not responsible for 
the ‘‘ count out’’ on Tuesday ; but it was 
not a ‘‘count out’’ that prevented the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who was 
sitting on the Treasury Bench the whole 
time, from replying to a speech which 
undoubtedly required an answer. The 
consequence of that was that the whole 
of the time on a later day was wasted, 
during which the House had a three 
hours’ speech from the Attorney General 
for Ireland, which should have been 
delivered on Tuesday. If any possible 
reason could have been given why the 
House should not enter upon the con- 
sideration of these Rules, it had been 
given by the Prime Minister. If the 
time was so urgent, the House should 
have been told before the speech made 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen). 

Eart PERCY said, he had never 
heard anything more misleading than 
the assurances which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, through the Prime Minister, 
gave the private Members in the House 
that they did not intend to take their 
days; because it now appeared that the 
Prime Minister, knowing that Supply 
was urgent, intended to take it on 
Friday, with the threat of a possible 
Morning Sitting on Saturday. Every 
hon. Member knew perfectly well what 
chance private Members had with their’ 
Motions on going into Committee of 
Supply when the Prime Minister in- 
furmed private Members that the Go- 
vernment must have their Votes in 
Supply, or there would be a Saturday 
Sitting. It was not fair or ingenuous 
to assure the House that he would not 
take private Members’ days, and then to 
come down and declare, first, that he in- 
tended to take other Government Busi- 
ness on Monday next, and then that he 
had intended all along to take urgent 
Supply on a private Members’ night, thus 
breaking into private Members’ time, 
and not allowing the House to have that 
agg for its Business which it should 
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Sm HENRY TYLER remarked that 
the time for discussing the proposed New 
Rules, which they had met to consider, 
was gliding away. Andwhy? Because 
the Prime Minister had come down upon 
them like a thunder-clap with Notice of 
a Resolution which was likely to lead to 
a proceeding which would be positively 
unconstitutional. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not satisfied with a conflict 
in Ireland and a conflict in that House, 
but now wished them to engage in a 
conflict with the other House of Par- 
liament. He (Sir Henry Tyler) hoped 
they would not continue to have this 
kind of Obstruction from the Prime 
Minister, who did more, he contended, 
to create and promote causes of Obstruc- 
tion than any other Member of the 
House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the an- 
nouncement of the Prime Minister as to 
the necessity of taking Supply on Friday 
had entirely changed the aspect of af- 
fairs. It might be the case, as the Prime 
Minister stated, that the Votes to be 
asked in Supply would be Votes that 
would be given without question or with- 
out debate ; but the Prime Minister was 
very well aware that Friday was already 
occupied by a Motion that would cer- 
tainly take the whole of the evening. 
[Mr. GuapstonE: I am not aware of 
that.| He was sorry to appear to differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman; but he 
should have thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware of the Motion that 
was down for that evening. He (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) thought that the course 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
would not inconsiderably aggravate the 
hostility that was likely to ke raised, 
and make it almost impossible for the 
House to approach a consideration of 
the question with that calmness and de- 
liberation that it required. It would be 
a waste of time to consider the Rules 
of Procedure now and on Thursday, for 
it was quite clear that no real progress 
would be made in two days; and as it 
was perfectly open to the Government 
to proceed to the next Business on the 
Paper, he would propose that they 
should now do so. If such an arrange- 


ment were come to, they might make 
some real progress in important Business 
that night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I should like to 
say that the object of the Government 
in proposing to take Supply on Friday, 
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and not on Thursday, was purely for 
the convenience of the House to give it 
all the time possible for the considera- 
tion of the Rules of Procedure; but we 
have no objection to putting down Supply 
as the first Order on Thursday, if it is 
the wish of the House, with a view of 
going on with Procedure afterwards. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
understood the Prime Minister was pre- 
pared to put down Supply as the first 
Order on Thursday, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman had given an assurance 
to that effect. It was, in the highest 
degree, important that that should be 
done, because the Votes which he under- 
stood would be asked for were the Sup- 
plemental Irish Votes, which raised the 
entire question of the extraordinary ex- 
penditure that had been going on in 
Ireland during the Recess—an expendi- 
ture which might lead to a very pro- 
longed debate and to the closest and 
most clear examination. That being so, 
and the Prime Minister having in a very 
proper manner met the wishes, expressed 
on that side of the House in that re- 
spect, might he be allowed to ask whe- 
ther, if the House now agreed to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Motion, and 
proceeded to consider the Motion which 
he had made as to the Procedure of the 
House in debate, he would agree to an 
adjournment of the debate after he had 
made his statement on the 1st Resolu- 
tion ? It would be absolutely useless to 
begin the debate on the Ist Resolution 
after the speech of the Prime Minister, 
for such an important debate as that 
could not be carried on till Heaven 
knew how long. Supply was to be 
taken on Thursday, and the Irish Reso- 
lution on Monday ; and the House could 
not, therefore, contemplate on the con- 
tinuance of the debate for three or four 
weeks, because the Prime Minister knew 
very well that he was not going to take 
from private Members—at least on that 
side of the House—the nights that were 
set apart for the discussion of private 
Members’ affairs. He hoped the Prime 
Minister would be satisfied with putting 
the House in possession of his argu- 
ments in favour of his Motion, and allow 
the House to proceed with its other 
Business. 

Simm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
although the Irish Members had the 
greatest interest in any inquiry that 
might be made into the working of the 
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Land Act, they did not fear any such 
inquiry. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Government would not take the discus- 
sion on the matter on Monday next. 

Sir JOHN HAY wished to know what 
course the Government really meant to 
pursue in regard to Public Business ? 
The Prime Minister had so far taken the 
House into his confidence as to state 
that, under certain conditions, Supply 
might be taken on Thursday; and, in 
order to enable him to further explain 
his intentions, he begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Sir John Hay.) 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked the 
Prime Minister whether the two first 
Orders of the Day—the Rivers Conserv- 
ancy and Floods Prevention Bill and the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill—had been printed ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS was grati- 
fied at the conciliatory spirit in which 
the Prime Minister had agreed to fixing 
Supply for Thursday. Excellent as this 
arrangement was, however, how would 
it affect the proposals now before the 
House? To take up this immense sub- 
- of the reformation of the Orders of 

rocedure of the House upon one night, 
then having to stop on Thursday, and 
nobody knowing when they could again 
be proceeded with, seemed to him almost 
an absurdity. He therefore appealed to 
the Government to go one step further, 
and as they had given up taking these 
Resolutions on Thursday to state that the 
Prime Minister would not go on with 
his Resolutions that night. It would be 
much better that they should commence 
the great struggle as to Forms of Pro- 
cedure at a time when it could be con- 
tinued. With respect to the suggestion 
of his noble Friend the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
whose suggestions he generally heard 
with respect and pleasure, he must say 
that it appeared to him a little un- 
fortunate. If he understood his noble 
Friend aright, it was that the opening 
statement of the Prime Minister should 
go forth to the House and the country 
without any reply whatever, that the 
country might have the pleasure of read- 
ing it and deliberating upon it, without 
any reply whatever having been offered 
to it. That, he thought, was hardly 
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consistent with a judicial discussion of 
the question in the House or in the 
country, and he could not support that 
suggestion, which he hoped would not 
be pressed. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post. 
poned until after the Resolutions relating to the 
Business of the House, of which Notice has been 
given.—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO. 
CEDURE—THE FIRST RESOLUTION 
(PUTTING THE QUESTION). 


[FIRST NIGHT. | 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to move 
the following Resolution :— 

‘¢That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House, during any Debate, to be the evident 
sense of the House, or of the Committee, that 
the Question be now put, he may so inform the 
House, or the Committee; and, if a Motion be 
made ‘That the Question be now put,’ Mr. 
Speaker, or the Chairman, shall forthwith put 
such Question; and, if the same be decided in 
the affirmative, the Question under discussion 
shall be put forthwith: Provided that the 
Question shall not be decided in the affirmative, 
if a Division be taken, unless it shall appear to 
have been supported by more than two hundred 
Members, or to have been opposed by less than 
forty Members,” 
said: Sir, in approaching the discussion 
of this profoundly important and very 
comprehensive and rather complicated 
subject, I think it my first duty to try 
to etface from my recollection, at any rate, 
the occurences of the last hour, or hour 
and a-half. When I came to this House 
to day, Sir, I was aware that it would be 
my duty to make an announcement that 
would excite strong feeling possibly on 
both sides of the House; but I was also 
aware that the Business of the evening 
would be a Business which, so far as [ 
was able to form a judgment of it,it would 
be the duty and the desire of both sides 
of the House to approach, as far as pos- 
sible, both with a wish and an anticipa- 
tion of agreement. I have recently heard 
a casual expression dropped that we were 
approaching the great struggle on Pro- 
cedure. I believe that, Sir, to be a 
most unfortunate and most inaccurate 
description of the matter. There may 
be, no doubt, subjects proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government on which there 
may be considerable or strong differ- 
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ences of opinion; but yet, in reference 
to the whole matter, I am convinced 
that even this subject will not excite 
such a feeling as to alter that general 
temper and desire to make progress in 
this important question, which I believe 
to possess the minds of the great bulk 
of this House. I, at least, have this 
consolation, that I do not think it will 
be necessary for me in whatever remarks 
I may have to address to the House to- 
night to make use of even a single ex- 
pression which will in the ordinary sense, 
and as regards at any rate the two great 
Parties of this House, necessarily or 
naturally Jead to an excitement of sen- 
timents of displeasure or animosity. 
Now, let us endeavour to approach this 
question in atemper which I have striven 
to describe, and which, I may venture 
to say, has presided over the whole 
actions of Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to it. While we have felt that 
having approached this question it 
would be absurd and improper for us to 
make an inadequate proposal, we have, 
on the other hand, endeavoured to main- 
tain what in our view was a spirit of 
studious moderation, and in no point to 
go beyond the necessity of the case, 
rather trusting to the wisdom of the 
House upon future occasions than at- 
tempting now to go beyond that neces- 
sity by making a certain and full pro- 
vision for all possible emergencies that 
may arise. here was another desire 
which we might well have entertained, 
and which I can truly say we did 
entertain. It would have been far more 
acceptable to us—far more acceptable, 
especially to myself, as charged with 
some special amount of responsibility 
and duty in the matter—if, instead of 
dealing with this question by the agency 
of the Government, it had been dealt 
with simply by the agency of the House 
itself. It would have been better for us 
all if we could have found within the 
precincts of this House a sufficient de- 
liberative and asufficient propelling power 
to allow of our looking to the action of 
the House as in itself adequate to meet 
the emergency. The House will well 
understand what I mean. It is quite 
necessary that in a matter of this kind 
there should be some strong propelling 
power. The House has sought that pro- 
pelling power over and over again, and 
wisely sought it within its own limits. 
We have, as I will presently point out, 
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again and again appointed Committees 
upon this subject; but those Committees, 
never leading to adequate results, have 
now for many years past taken effect 
in what I may, for practical purposes, 
accurately call total failure. Their—I 
will not say impotence—but their in- 
sufficiency of power to deal with a matter 
of this kind has been demonstrated, I 
think, to the satisfaction of all. There- 
fore it is, Sir, that the Government, who 
could alone supply, I think, from any 
other quarter, the necessary motive force, 
have charged themselves with the duty 
which they would gladly have avoided, 
or delegated to other hands. And they 
have felt it to be, on their part, a very 
serious resolution, because, undoubtedly, 
if the caseis so graveas we believeit tobe, 
and as I shall endeavour to show it to be, 
and if the organization of the House 
itself and its means of action do not pro- 
vide it with the means of meeting that 
case effectually, if the Government in 
this extreme necessity, as it may be 
called, charges itself with a function 
which is not primarily theirs, it is 
quite evident that the assumption of 
that function involves the Government 
in very great responsibility, and in 
its endeavour to provide the motive 
force for carrying forward a plan such 
as experience has shown is absolutely 
required, it is their duty whatever 
their influence is, acting as a Govern- 
ment, whatever their means of per- 
suading and acting upon the House, 
unreservedly to employ those means to 
the best of their ability in order to re- 
lieve the House from a position painful 
and dangerous to its credit and the per- 
formance of its duty. Such, therefore, 
Sir, is the state of things in which the 
Government approach the consideration 
of this question; and having put its 
hand, if I may so say, to the plough, it 
will unquestionably employ whatever 
credit or influence it may possess with 
this House for the purpose of attaining 
the end in view. It is not, Sir, that I 
intend to lay down any manner of action 
so absurd as that all the members of a 
detailed and elaborate scheme are to be 
considered as written in letters of iron. 
I have no view of that kind; but, so far 
as regards that which, in the conviction 
of the Government, is essential to the 
attainment of the end in view, we must 
endeavour to deal with the matter as we 
would, in the ordinary course of Busi- 
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ness, deal with any question which we 
deemed to be of vital importance to the 
State. Now, Sir, our first duty, of 
course, in a matter of this kind, was 
that, although we could not look to the 
House for the solution of the problem 
before it, although we could not look to 
the initiative of the House for the solu- 
tion of the problem, yet that we should 
obtain all the aid we could from its 
living and recognized authorities. That 
we have endeavoured to do, Sir; and I 
violate no confidence in stating that, as 
it was our duty, so we have endeavoured 
to communicate freely with the autho- 
rities of the House on all the particulars 
of our plan, and especially, as necessity 
required, to communicate with you, Sir, 
who so worthily fill the Chair of the 
House. But while I state that we have 
not failed in that duty which was incum- 
bent upon us, and which would have 
been discharged in like manner by any 
Committee of the Howse through the 
medium of its witness-box, it must not 
be supposed for a moment that I intend, 
Sir, to bring you, directly or indirectly, 
into the slightest responsibility for any 
of the recommendations made. For 
none of these principles is anyone re- 
sponsible but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If we exercise the influence— 
whatever influence we possess—of an 
Executive Government, we must place 
ourselves in the true and normal posi- 
tion of an Executive Government—that 
is, the assumption of a responsibility 
which is undivided and exclusive. I 
only, Sir, may refer to the opinions 
which you have expressed so far as they 
are common to the world with ourselves, 
and as they have found vent from your 
own lips, either in declarations to this 
House made in the Office which you 
hold, or in the discharge of your duty 
as a Member of this House in meeting 
your constituents. Sir, it will be my 
duty to address myself principally to 
the consideration of the Ist Resolution. 
With regard to that Resolution, again I 
shall address myself chiefly, as it in- 
volves many particulars, to that which 
we think to be its life and its essence. 
The figures which come in the Ist clause 
of the Resolutions, although we have 
weighed them carefully, seem to be ab- 
solutely of the essence of the Resolution. 
But we propose to make a change which 
is not in the nature of an addition. I 
will not now enter into an argument 
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upon this change and the reasons which 
led us to propose this change. But I 
will state what the change is, and in a 
form which will enable hon. Gentlemen 
exactly to perceive the effect of the Re- 
solution. The Resolution now ends with 
the Proviso— 

‘* Provided that the Question shall not be 
decided in the affirmative, if a Division be taken, 
unless it shall appear to have been supported by 
more than two hundred Members.” 

We do not propose any change in that 
part of the Resolution. Then, as we pur- 
pose, the following words will come :— 
‘‘Or to have been opposed by forty Mem- 
bers and supported by more than one 
hundred Members.” I think the effect 
will be perceived in aconsiderable degree. 
But I do not enter into a detailed consi- 
deration of it at the present moment. 
Technically, the alteration is this—after 
the word ‘‘or,’’ near the close of the 
Resolution, insert ‘‘ unless it shall ap- 
pear,” and then at the end of the Reso- 
lution add these words, ‘‘ and supported 
by more than one hundred Members.” 
Well, Sir, that is the modification which 
we think we can safely introduce, and 
which we hope will render the Resolu- 
tion more acceptable to some of the 
Members of this House. Now, Sir, 
looking at the question at large, I am 
not satisfied to place it upon any lower 
ground than this—that the adoption of 
some measure—to adopt an ineffective 
measure would be to aggravate the evil— 
sufficient for the occasion which has 
arisen is a matter of the highest neces- 
sity to secure the efficiency and the 
honour of this House. Such is the view 
upon which I shall endeavour to argue 
the case. Now, Sir, it will be necessary 
to enter into some review of the history 
of the question, which is truly remark- 
able. The two great features of it 
which I shall endeavour to impress 
upon the House, so far as my feeble 
powers will enable me to do so, are 
these. In the first place, the constantly 
increasing labours of the House; in the 
second, its constantly decreasing power 
—the power, I mean, to despatch the 
duties committed to our hands. Now, I 
take the first, the increasing labours of 
the House, and I ask this House briefly 
to look back upon the past, which, ex- 
cept to an hon. Friend whom I see op- 
posite, and to myself, has become matter 
of history to be learned from the analy- 
sis, but which to him, as to myself, is 
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matter of personal recollection. Before 
the Reform Act, the position of a Mem- 
ber of this House was one of perfect 
ease and convenience, I may say, with 
regard to the physical and mental possi- 
bility of meeting the grave calls upon 
him. It was a laborious function 
even then which the Member of Parlia- 
ment undertook on obtaining a seat in 
this House. But so far as human 
strength is concerned, and the time 
placed at the disposal of an active and 
intelligent man, the duties of the House 
lay completely within its powers. I can 
well remember in my boyhood, when 
sitting in the Gallery of the House 
which was burnt down, that the same 
thing used to take place as now takes 
place in the other House of Parliament 
—namely, that between 6 and 7 o’clock, 
the House, as a matter of course, had 
disposed of its Business, and was per- 
mitted to adjourn. ‘There were, of 
course, exceptions—important excep- 
tions—but that was more the rule than 
the exception in the then condition of 
the House of Commons. The funda- 
mental change which has occurred is 
owing to the passing of the first great 
Reform Bill. From that moment for- 
ward the position of the House was 
fundamentally altered. At once, from 
1833, the pressure and calls upon the 
House were felt to be painful and 
almost intolerable. Considerable efforts 
were made to meet these calls; but, in 
spite of these efforts, they have grown 
more and more upon us, and I wiil in- 
stance the last 12 years, the last six 
years, and the last two years. During 
these years, from causes which it will 
be my duty to point out, these calls 
have grown until they have become, in- 
deed, intolerable—intolerable to those 
who think that they are Members of this 
House, not for the purpose merely of 
spending a certain number of hours 
more or less agreeably or disagreeably 
within its walls, but to regulate the 
changes of the Empire, to preserve the 
liberties of these countries, and to deal 
with necessary legislation. The growth 
of these labours is extraordinary. I will 
not attempt to give an exhaustive cata- 
logue of the causes. But some of the 
causes of increase it may be right in two 
or three words to mention. We have 
had since 1833 various and considerable 
enlargements of our Empire. Our Em- 


pire has been doubled—sometimes by 
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the acquisition of new territory, some- 
times by carrying the principles and 
methods of civilization common to the 

whole structure into territories which 
have heretofore been a barren waste. 
It is not alone territorial extension which 
has increased our duties, it has likewise 
increased by our relations established 
through our trade and commerce with 
the whole of the countries of the world. 
Our points of contact with the fortunes 
and interests of other nations have been 
so multiplied that now there is hardly any 
serious event which can occur in any por- 
tion of the globe which does not vibrate 
through the whole of this country, and 
which may not—and probably for the 
most part may—legitimately form the 
subject of discussion in this House. 
Over and above these important changes 
and enlargements of duty, there have 
been changes in the ideas and views of 
men respecting the sphere of legislation 
and of government which have added 
enormously to the burdens of this House. 
In the epoch of my youth the vast con- 
geries of what may for the moment be 
rudely but adequately described as social 
questions were never regarded as alto- 
gether within the view of Parliament, 
and were never—perhaps the word 
‘“‘never”’ implies some exaggeration, 
but I am describing what was the 
general rule—brought under its notice. 
On the contrary, now they are growing 
and multiplying upon us from year to 
year, and they form a very large and 
definite portion of the demand upon our 
time. There is no likelihood that this 
difficulty will diminish. It is not as if 
there were a number of subjects which 
required to be dealt with, and after that 
the chapter was closed. It may be said 
with regard to one subject—that of pre- 
liminary education, for instance—that 
we have in a great degree, as we hope, 
done with the subject of preliminary 
education in England and Scotland, so 
far, at least, as regards the solution of 
the greatest and more important of the 
problems presented in that great ques- 
tion. But it is the continual fresh emer- 
gency of the calls upon us which has 
proved oppressive from year to year, and 
I believe will prove still more oppressive 
and more intolerable. Well, Sir, let us 
see how we stand in consequence. I 
am not going to quote myself as a 
witness; but, still, as a witness who, 
I think, spoke without prejudice, cer- 
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tainly who spoke entirely without re- 
ference to Party, it was my duty to 
point out in August, 1878, in a popular 
periodical, that 22 great subjects of 
legislation might be regarded beyond all 
question as pressing. Again, in August, 
1879, I re-considered the list, and instead 
of 22 subjects I found 31. It is not 
necessary to go over the list, but very 
few indeed of those subjects have been 
disposed of; and I believe what we have 
to anticipate, as matters stand, is un- 
doubtedly that we shall not overtake our 
arrears unless we take measures for the 
purpose, and that our arrears will con- 
tinue to grow upon us and add to our 
labour, embarrassment, and discredit. 
What has the House been about? Ina 
very few words I will endeavour to 
point out. Has the House shunned, or 
attempted to shun, its duties? Is it 
that the House feels its labours to be 
intolerable, and, consequently, finds it 
necessary to contract them? MHereisa 
most interesting fact I should like to 
bring to the notice of hon. Members. 
At the time of the Reform Act, as I have 
shown, there was a sudden and vast ex- 
pansion of Parliamentary duty. That 
expansion was found intolerable, and 
Parliament receded from it and did not 
maintain it. If hon. Gentlemen will 
turn to the Report lately placed in their 
hands, they will find a very convenient 
statement : showing the number of hours 
during which the House sat from year 
to year, the time that it sat after mid- 
night, and the average length of each 
Sitting. They will observe, and it is 
not unworthy of their remark, that for 
the first quinquennial period after the 
Reform Act the number of hours stood- 
at 1,144. That was found intolerable 
by the age, and from that they went 
back to 1,056, 957, 943, and so on. 
Therefore, the House positively retired 
from the labour put before it. Such has 
not been our case. On the contrary, we 
stand thus. I do not hesitate to inflict 
the figures upon the House, because I 
put them in rough but still sufficiently 
accurate form, which I think will convey 
to the House my meaning. The annual 
hours have been raised in 188!—this I 
take as my standard, and it isin the main 
the basis of the proposal we are now 
making—from a rough average of 1,000 
to a sum totalof 1,400. The hours after 
midnight—and permit me to say that 
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grievous—have been raised from 100 to 
the sum in 1881 of 238. The length of 
the Session which surpasses by far, I 
believe, every other Legislative Assembly 
in the world on its old standard— 
namely, the standard of six months— 
instead of lasting six months, has gone 
to nearly eight months. I have stated 
these things rather particularly, that the 
country should understand with refer- 
ence to this Parliament—and I am bound 
to say with reference to the last Parlia- 
ment also, though the case was not then 
so bad—that there has been no flinching 
on the part of any House of Commons 
from its duties, but that they have carried 
them up to a point at which, while it 
was impossible for them to meet the 
demands of the country, they have never- 
theless become oppressive and threaten- 
ing in a very high degree to human 
health and strength and life. So much 
for the question, so far as it recalls the 
recognition of the mischief with which 
we have to deal. But first let me put 
aside from the consideration of the case 
certain points which, so far as respect 
the discussion of to-night, are collateral 
ones. The plan we propose divides 
itself roughly into two parts, one of which 
relates to Procedure, and the other re- 
lates to devolution or delegation—a 
division of labour ; an attempt to econo- 
mize the labour of Parliament as it has 
been economized everywhere else. I do 
not know whether it will surprise the 
House; but I venture to hold strongly 
the opinion, that although certain mea- 
sures of Procedure are vitally essential, 
yet that a device for the delegation of 
our labours is the more important. I 
consider that it will not be possible for 
the House to raise itself to the level 
where it can discharge its duties pro- 
perly to the country, unless it can devise 
some considerable kind of scheme of 
delegation. That, I hope, is a matter 
upon which there would be no difference 
of opinion between one side of the House 
and the other. When we deal after- 
wards with the regulation of our Pro- 
cedure, which necessarily will be in a 
considerable degree restrictive, then I 
can conceive that there may be disturb- 
ing circumstances to interrupt, more or 
less, the harmony of the House. In 
devising a plan to diminish the labour 
of the House as far as possible I believe 
we may be of one mind; but I am 
strongly of opinion that no merely re- 
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strictive regulation, even if the House 
were to go as far as we ask, would have 
the desired effect. One word with re- 
gard to the question of Urgency with 
which we had todeal last year. It may 
be observed that we leave that subject 
entirely alone. It belongs to a different 
order of consideration. It was intended 
only to meet an extreme case. When 
that extreme case occurs again the plan 
of Urgency may be adopted; but the 
House will understand our motive when 
I say that we did not attempt to ask the 
House to apply to its ordinary Procedure 
the Rules of last year applicable to the 
case of Urgency. We have trespassed 
here and there for the purpose of adopt- 
ing this or that particular proposal or 
Rule so wisely framed by you, Sir, last 
year ; but Urgency, as a whole, we leave 
to be dealt with by the House and ask 
nothing on that subject. One point with 
regard to the penal Rule proposed by 
my right hon. Friend opposite. It was 
proposed by him in an excellent spirit, 
and in the framing of it great modera- 
tion and experience are shown. But it 
is so moderate that it inflicts upon the 
House a great deal more than it inflicts 
upon those who offend against the Rules. 
I am not saying this as a matter of 
censure. I appreciated at the time the 
spirit in which it was proposed, and I 
appreciate it still. My meaning is this. 
The usual effect after your not scanty 
stock of patience is exhausted, Sir, and 
after you have sent forth the word which 
puts this Rule in operation is that a 
Motion is at once made and a division 
takes place. The division, as from the 
nature of the case it is sure to be, is in 
support of your authority; but its only 
effect is a suspension of about six hourson 
the average. But in order to inflict six 
hours’ suspension upon one Member of 
the House, 200 or 800 Members have to 
spend 20 minutes or half-an-hour in 
going through Division Lobbies. The 
disproportion in the case is quite evi- 
dent, and the loss of time inflicted on 
the House is so great that the Rule re- 
quires serious consideration. There is 
one other point, and that is with regard 
to the question whether these Resolu- 
tions, when they may be adopted—if 
they be adopted—by the House shall 
become Standing Orders upon that sub- 
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must be made Standing Orders if they 
should be found to work usefully. Per- 
haps they may bear the test of experi- 
ence so well that we shall ask the House 
to make them Standing Orders. But we 
feel we shall have more light and better 
means of judging of our course in that 
particular when we have made more 
progress with the discussion than we 
have at this moment; it will be open for 
us either to ask that they be made 
Standing Orders at once—so much of 
them as I have already pointed out 
would ipso facto become Standing Orders 
—or that some delay should interpose 
before that proposal is made to the 
House. Well, Sir, now let us see what 
is our next step after making provision 
to meet the first mischief with which, as 
I have said, we have to contend. I have 
said it has been a glaring mischief ; and 
I will state what steps have been taken 
in the past by the House to meet it, al- 
though ineffectually. In the first place, 
I may say that there have been more 
Committees of this House upon this sub- 
ject than upon any other matter. There 
have been 14 Committees since the Re- 
form Act, or one Committee in every 
three Sessions and a-half. There have 
beenseven more Committees upon Private 
Procedure, which is practically part of 
the subject, making 21 Committees in 
all, or an average of a new Committee 
in every two and a-half years. These 
Committees, never finding themselves 
able to attain the object they had in view, 
their action has of late years become 
little more than a formal and ineffectual 
protest against the existing state of 
things. Besides these Committees, im- 
portant measures have been adopted, 
in part through the action of Com- 
mittees; but I am bound to say that 
what measure of success there has been 
in dealing with the mischief is rather 
due to the judicious, resolute, and, at the 
same time, conciliatory action of succes- 
sive Speakers of this House. But what I 
desire to call attention to is this, that there 
have already been in past years impor- 
tant invasions of the Privileges of indivi- 
dual Members of this House. In 1833, 
the first year in which I had the honour of 
a seat in Parliament, it was not only a 
recognized principle that every Member 
in presenting Petitions to the House de- 
livered his own remarks and judgment 
upon them, but it was an established 
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House were actually held—and that, I 
think, in a rather early period of the 
Session—for the purpose of enabling 
those Members who had Petitions to 
present to urge in support of those Peti- 
tions whatever they thought fit. There 
is not a more elementary or obvious duty 
involying upon a Member than that of 
enforcing by speech the Petitions of his 
constituents. But that is now a for- 
gotten truth. And why? Because an 
absolute necessity led to the invasion of 
private liberty in a matter where it was, 
in my judgment, far from being de- 
sirable, but where it had become abso- 
lutely indispensable; and that is the 
question which I beg hon. Members to 
keep in view through the whole of this 
discussion, because if you were to be 
turned aside from this or that proposal 
by the mere allegation that the thing 
is not in itself desirable, depend upon 
it, the time, even in the consideration 
of our or any other proposals, will be 
wasted and lost time. Since the year 
1833, and between that year and the 
year 1842, the practice was established, 
gradually hardening into a Rule, which 
is entirely dropped as a Rule, of speak- 
ing upon Petitions, and the point used 
to be made of raising questions of time, 
of propriety, of consistency with regard 
to every Bill and every Order of the 
Day, by a separate Motion for reading 
the Order of the Day. That has now 
gone by; and the consequence of its 
having gone by is, that sometimes, 
when there is very good reason to raise 
the question of time upon the reading 
of the Order of the Day, it cannot be 
done. Therefore, Members of the House 
have lost an opportunity which had real 
value; but they have lost it because it 
had become absolutely necessary that 
they should lose it if they were to at- 
tempt to carry into effect the mandate 
which they had received from their con- 
stituents. Then, thirdly, comes another 
very important limitation of private 
liberty, for which, I admit, private 
liberty had not much to say for itself— 
the old Rule by which Members had 
the opportunity of raising a fresh dis- 
cussion upon every occasion when Mo- 
tion is made that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair for the House to go into Com- 
mittee upon any Bill. There was, more- 
over, the Monday Rule with regard to 
Supply, which had been adopted for 
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same form ; but it was dropped last year 
in the mass of greater considerations 
that came before us; and that Monday 
Rule is the fourth change which has 
been adopted in recognition of this great 
necessity that is lying upon us. But 
while this great necessity has lain upon 
us, and while these measures have been 
adopted, the evil has progressively in- 
creased. The labour is harder, the 
arrears are greater, the dissatisfaction 
with the stagnant state of practical 
legislation is getting more and more 
lively ; and, more than that, the suffer- 
ing of the House has rather increased 
than diminished. It is important that 
we should bear in mind whence the 
pressure for a change of this kind 
has come. Has it come from young 
and inexperienced Members of this 
House, raw in Public Business and im- 
patient of labour, or has it even been 
the official Members of the House, who 
might, I quite grant, have something 
like a personal or sinister interest in 
greatly restricting its labours? Have 
these been the persons to urge on the ne- 
cessity of more restraint? Nothing of the 
kind. It has come from those who are 
the most competent and the most respon- 
sible, it has come from the most ex- 
perienced, the most honoured Members, 
and the highest authorities of this 
House. I will here refer to words used 
by yourself, Sir, upon the subject. On 
the 2nd of February, 1881, you used 
these words :— 


“Future measures for ensurin, orderly De- 
bate I must leave to the judgment of the 
House. But I may add that it will be necessary 
either for the House itself to assume more effec- 
tual control over its Debates, or to entrust greater 
authority to the Chair.” —[3 Hansard, cclvii. 
2033. ] 


I will add a reference to one other 
authority, not because we have adopted 
it literally and virtually in what we now 
propose, but because it shows that a 
most shrewd, practical, and sensible 
man of the highest character and the 
most impartial mind, occupying the 
highest position in this House—I mean 
Lord Eversley—recognized the necessity 
for laying the hand of the House upon 
the duration of debates as long ago as 
in the year 1848, when the evils were in 
mere miniature that have now swelled 
into gigantic dimensions. Lord Eversley, 
in 1848, recommended this Rule to the 
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‘‘That before the Order of the Day for re- 

suming an adjourned debate is made, it shall be 
competent for any Member, who shall have 
given due notice of his intention, to move that 
such debate shall not be further adjourned, and 
such question shall be decided without debate, 
and no Amendment shall be made thereto; and 
if the same shall have been resolved in the 
affirmative, and the debate shal! not be closed 
before 2 o’clock in the morning, no Member 
shall rise to speak after that hour, but Mr. 
Speaker shall put the question.” 
It is significant that this was recom- 
mended upwards of 30 years ago by a 
man who had acquired the confidence of 
this House to an extent not exceeded 
even by yourself, Sir, and who felt that 
Obstruction must be arrested, and that 
the House must make machinery by 
which it might be arrested. After the 
reference I have made to such authori- 
ties and such measures, I do not expect 
that equal weight will be attached to 
what I am going to mention; and yet, 
in considering the question of liberty of 
action and liberty of speech, I think it 
not unwise that we should not wholly 
cast aside the example of what is being 
done in other countries. It is difficult, 
I believe, to find a single instance of a 
great Legislative Assembly which has 
not found it necessary to adopt some 
Rule for the purpose of placing in the 
hands of the Assembly itself the power 
of restricting the duration of debate. 
Take France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, 
Austro- Hungary, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Holland, or the United States. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Austria, 
but not Hungary. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I am told it is 
as I have said; but I will not attempt 
to enter into a controversy now. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s protest stands 
upon record; but I think I can afford 
to part with Hungary. I speak now 
only of the Representative Assem- 
blies of other countries. Where the 
Assemblies are not representative, I 
have never heard of any power at all to 
close debate. The only considerable 
country, as far as I have seen, where it 
is doubtful whether there is a real power 
of this kind is Spain. The same rule 
has not been confined to foreign Assem- 
blies, and cannot be stigmatized as a 
mere foreign invention, although foreign- 
ers have the start of us in devising 
a word which I hope we shall never be 
compelled to adopt. The Colonies, in 
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than we value it, have felt it necessary 
to go into the system to some consider- 
able extent. I believe it exists in 
Canada, in Tasmania, in New Zealand, 
at the Cape, in South Australia, and in 
Victoria. These are all Colonies greatly 
similar as to their political ideas, and 
certainly they are not behind us in the 
value they set upon liberty of speech. 
And what is more remarkable, I am 
bound to say, is that, on this oc- 
casion we shall, perhaps, be intimi- 
dated, I will not say terrified—for that 
I hope we shall not be—by vague anti- 
cipations of mischief and alarm. Well, 
Sir, these anticipations, if a power of 
this kind in the hands of a Deliberative 
Assembly were a new thing, might be 
very formidable. ButI have recited all 
these cases, and I have never heard of 
a single instance in which it has been 
found that this power, varying, perhaps, 
in the form it takes, but running through 
the whole of them, has worked badly. 
[‘‘Oh,oh!”] Thehon. Member expresses 
his astonishment at this statement. I 
did not say there never has been a single 
case in which he did not think it has 
worked badly. That is a different pro- 
position from the one I advanced ; but if 
he will point out to me that there is a 
case where this control has been intro- 
duced, and where, after experience, it 
has been abandoned, then I shall give 
due weight to it. Well, I think it is 
hardly necessary for me to say more 
than that, as far as the increase of 
labour is concerned, all that we have to 
record is augmentation of toil and effort 
with progressive diminution of result. 
And I must observe this, which is very 
remarkable, that while almost every 
other Assembly of a popular character 
which exists in the world has moved in 
this direction, we, who have by far the 
greatest necessity incumbent on us, have 
not moved. I do not at all complain of 
that; I myself have been one of the 
most reluctant and slowest to be con- 
vinced of the necessity of such a move- 
ment. You may tolerate excess from 
love of liberty of speech, even when it 
descends into frivolity or into licence, 
for fear of making some mistake dan- 
gerous to that liberty. But although on 
that account I do not grudge the enor- 
mous patience which the House has ex- 
hibited, the enormous suffering which 
it has been content to undergo—nay, the 
disparagement of its usefulness which 
[First Night.) 
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it has witnessed without an effort to 
apply an effective remedy, yet I feel, 
on the other hand, that there is a point 
beyond which you cannot allow things 
to go, and I wish to urge upon the 
House that that limit has been reached. 
I think, Sir, it would be possible to in- 
dicate my meaning in that respect with- 
out seriously tresspassing on the time of 
the House. I stated that there were 
two great evils that formed the salient 
features of the picture before us; the 
one was the increase of labour, and the 
other was the diminution of power to 
perform it. By the diminution of power 
to perform it, I mean the diminution of 
the power of this Assembly itself over its 
own Members individually. This, Sir, is 
partly a matter of fixed rule. It is not 
altogether a matter of fixed rule, be- 
cause the rules have been on the whole 
strengthened ; but I have in view on this 
point what is matter of opinion. I can- 
not but record, although I do it with 
regret, as an unquestionable fact, that 
the degree of deference which 30, 40, 50 
years ago was paid by all the Members 
of this House to the general wishes of 
the House in relation to the prolonga- 
tion of debate is not now uniformly so 
paid. I am not now, Sir, using this 
merely as an argument—lI am stating it 
asa fact. It rests in my own clear re- 
collection. It is now a very common 
thing to see debates which have already 
been lengthened prolonged by speeches 
which the House does not wish to hear; 
and that, too, when in the general judg- 
ment of the House the whole case has 
been opened and is mature for decision, 
and when further debate not only does 
not assist but weakens the power of de- 
cision which the House has already at- 
tained. Not only threats of moving the 
adjournment, but many other obvious 
modes, well known to those who hear 
me, of resistance to the unquestioned 
will of the House—not to the will of 
one Party in the House, or of a mere 
majority, but to what may be called in 
the phrase of one of the Resolutions 
‘*the evident sense of the House” have 
now become matters of common occur- 
rence. That is a very important fact; 
for I do not hesitate to say that in all 
my early years the House was virtually 
possessed of a closing power, because it 
was possessed of a means of sufficiently 
making known its inclinations; and to 
those inclinations, unless my memory 
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monstrously deceives me, uniform de- 
ference was paid by Members. Well, 
that isa great change; and that great 
change forms an important part of the 
basis on which our case rests. Now I 
come to the least acceptable part of this 
question—the part which is least agree- 
able to me to discuss, because I cannot 
avoid saying some things that may not 
be wholly pleasing to everyone who 
hears me; but I will do the best I can; 
and certainly I have no charge to make 
against any Member which is a reproach 
to his character or his honour. [I shall 
state some facts that appear to me ex- 
tremely grave; but I shall state them, 
giving to any persons whom I may be 
thought to have in view the fullest credit 
for acting in the manner which their 
conscience dictates, and their sense of 
patriotism leads them to think is binding 
upon them. I do not question that for 
a moment; but I would only point out 
the effect of certain modes of thinking 
and of opinion on the general character 
of the House, and on its power of per- 
forming such duties as it is charged 
with. And here I come to consider what 
is commonly called Obstruction. It is 
not a very easy matter to define Obstruc- 
tion ; and I will not attempt to define it 
for anyone but myself. I will only give 
my description of it. To me it appears 
to be the disposition either of the mi- 
nority of the House, or of individuals, 
to resist the prevailing will of the House 
otherwise than by argument. I use 
these words carefully, because I have 
contended myself, and I am still ready 
to contend, that what may appear to the 
majority of the House to be the per- 
sistent and even reiterated pressure of 
argument, is not always obstructive. 
There are cases in which novel subjects 
raise great questions of principle in con- 
nection with the basis of society, which 
have to be brought into view, perhaps 
from a distance, and to which the House 
is little accustomed; those are cases in 
which, in my opinion, the House ought 
always to be tolerant, up to a certain 
point, even to a development and an 
iteration of argument that may appear 
to be wearisome. But these are special 
cases which do not affect the general 
rule; and it will be for the House to 
say whether or not we propose to make 
due provision for them. Generally, then, 
I think Obstruction, as it has been 
spoken so much of in late years, may be 
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considered the disposition of the mi- 
nority or of individuals to resist the will 
of the House otherwise than by argu- 
ment. I will just point to three stages 
in that unfortunate and ill-omened pro- 
gression to which I have had occasion to 
advert. Undoubtedly it was the opi- 
nion either of the House, or of the ma- 
jority of the House, that in the Parlia- 
ment of 1868 Obstruction was suffi- 
ciently manifested. But the Obstruc- 
tion which was then manifested, even in 
the opinion of the majority, did not pre- 
sent the gravest features which Obstruc- 
tion has since gradually developed. I 
take that Parliament as having exhibited 
Obstruction in its first stages. Those 
who were the majority of the House 
thought it was tolerably pronounced. 
But they, nevertheless, advisedly ab- 
stained from proposing any method 
whatever of a penal or restrictive kind 
for the purpose of checking it, showing, 
I hope, a due respect for liberty of 
speech, even while they smarted and 
while the House was most seriously im- 
peded by proceedings which, though 
pursued no doubt honourably and con- 
scientiously, it yet thought were mis- 
chievous. I come next to the Parlia- 
ment of 1874. It was in that Parlia- 
ment, I think it unquestionable, that 
there was a power developed, and that 
Obstruction began to manifest, am- 
biguously, perhaps, but yet to many 
intelligibly, certain features which had 
not before presented themselves. The 
two great subjects on which Obstruction 
was experienced in that Parliament were 
the subjects of the South Africa Bill and 
Army Flogging. But in both of them 
the great length of the debates which 
occurred was mixed with circumstances 
which make it not easy to form a per- 
fectly accurate and impartial estimate of 
the obstructive forces that were put in 
action, because—I believe I am right in 
regard to the South African Bill, and I 
know I am right in regard to the Army 
Discipline Bill, in saying that very im- 
portant changes were introduced into 
these measures, and were the fruit and 
progress of long debates; and where 
that is so, it is not fair to drive home 
Without a great deal of hesitation the 
charge of Obstruction. However, in the 
opinion of the House, some measure 
was called for, and with great modera- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman who was 
then Leader of the House devised and 
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proposed to the House a Standing Order, 
which was accepted with very general 
approval. Now we come to the Parlia- 
ment of 1880, and if the Parliament of 
1874 exhibited a development in com- 
parison with the Parliament of 1868, 
there is no doubt whatever that the 
Parliament of 1880 exhibited a most 
grave development in comparison with 
the Parliament of 1874. [‘*No, no!’’] 
I perceive that one ortwo hon. Gentlemen 
hold the negative of that proposition. It 
is due to them, if not to the rest of the 
House, that I should briefly state what 
I mean. I mean that it became evident 
—I do not question the patriotism or the 
uprightness of the views they enter- 
tained—that a limited portion of the 
Members of this House were disposed 
not only to show that the House was 
incapable of discharging all its legisla- 
tive functions, but to make it incapable of 
doing so. Those who look back over the 
history of that remarkable Session will 
not doubt the substantial truth of what 
I say. [Mr. O’Donneti: Coercion. ] 
The hon. Member usually calls out some- 
thing or other, and perhaps he will per- 
mit me to pass by that to which I am so 
much accustomed. Last year we arrived 
at a climax in which you, Sir, found 
yourself compelled to adopt what you 
termed at the time an exceptional mea- 
sure—to take into your own hands the 
exercise of a power not committed to 
you either by the Orders of the House 
or by the Usages of the House. You 
did so in circumstances which, I believe 
—at least in the opinion of nine-tenths, 
I may say of nineteen-twentieths of the 
House—earned for you an additional 
measure of their respect and gratitude. 
But, Sir, that is a very grave state of 
facts. The circumstances were these. 
The Government sought to introduce to 
the House measures which they repre- 
sented as of immediate and vital neces- 
sity for the security of life and property 
in Ireland. They were met, in the first 
place, by 11 days’ debate on the Address, 
and when a Motion was made for leave 
to introduce the Bill the House was 
compelled on one occasion to sit for 224 
hours in a continuous debate, and sub- 
sequently to sit for 414 hours in another 
continuous debate, which might have 
gone on for a second 414 hours for all 
that we knew to the contrary, had not 
you, Sir, as our deliverer, rescued us 
from the predicament in which we were 
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situated. I ask the House, Sir, to con- 
sider the gravity of these facts, and I 
affirm that if one occasion has occurred 
in which it has been necessary for the 
Speaker to assume an exceptional power, 
we must remember that the Speaker in 
assuming it disabled himself from as- 
suming it again, because he said, and 
wisely and justly said, that now he had 
assumed it in the exceptional circum- 
stances, the House must take the matter 
in hand and provide a remedy. There- 
fore, Sir, we have not now in reserve 
that which we had in reserve before the 
2nd of February, 1881—namely, the 
possibility that the Speaker might prove 
to be our guardian angel, and might 
by his own courage and prudence re- 
lieve us from a great difficulty. He has 
thrown upon us the responsibility of 
dealing with the case, and I have to ask 
you whether you intend, in the cireum- 
stances, when he has been compelled to 
assume exceptional power, when he has 
earned our gratitude for assuming that 
power, and when he has told you at the 
moment of assuming it that after his 
assuming it for once he must leave it to 
you to provide for something in the 
future—I ask whether, in all these cir- 
cumstances, the time has not come when 
we ought to endeavour to provide by 
law for that which was on asingle occa- 
sion provided for by option, and to 
establish ourselves in the dignified po- 
sition of an Assembly which is governed 
by its own Rules, and not by interven- 
tions optional in their character, how- 
ever dignified their source, and however 
indisputable the ground of reason and 
justice on which they are based? I am 
sorry to introduce a point which I can- 
not altogether pass by, and it is in con- 
nection with these lengthened Sittings. 
They are not merely most powerful 
means of Obstruction; they are not 
merely most powerful means of inflict- 
ing suffering on the Members of this 
House. They are totally incompatible 
with the dignity and credit of this 
House. Grievous as they are, they are 
almost as ludicrous in the eyes of the 
community as they are grievous. The 
whole idea of the conversion of night 
into day, the disruption of the common 
order—already hard pressed by our ordi- 
nary proceedings—in which time and 
business are distributed, and the exhibi- 
tion of a great and powerful Assembly 
in such an attitude before the com- 
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munity, almost amounts to a degrada- 
tion and depth of insult offered to the 
House such as, I must say, we ought to 
endeavour to wipe out. These discredits 
are grave indeed, but they are not all, 
Look back over the course of eight 
months of the last Session. I do not 
suppose that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite thinks the Government was 
very happy in the arrangement of its 
Business. I have been here nearly 50 
years, and I never recollect an Opposi- 
tion who thought that the Government 
of the day was happy in the arrange- 
ment of its Business. But let the most 
unfavourable commentary be made upon 
our capacity, and there will remain a 
gravity in the mass of fact which no one 
can disguise, and no one, I think, can 
undervalue. The Government asked 
for measures of immediate and urgent 
necessity. They obtained the Rules of 
Urgency, which enabled them to press 
forward those measures in a manner 
which would otherwise have been im- 
possible. How did they obtain those 
Rules? Why, Sir, they obtained those 
Rules owing to a most extraordinary 
error in tact on the part of a certain 
number of Members of this House 
which I ever saw committed, under 
which they contrived most kindly to 
place themselves in such a position that 
we were able to deal with them ina 
single division. Otherwise we might 
have been occupied with divisions 
throughout the night, and at the close 
of them would have been totally out of 
condition for dealing with the question 
of Urgency. We got that by good for- 
tune, and after getting it, 29 days was 
the time the House occupied in dealing 
with those subjects of urgency and ne- 
cessity to life and property in Ireland. 
I admit there ought to be full discussion 
of all these questions. The invasion of 
personal liberty is a grave and im- 
portant subject, and whenever it is pro- 
posed there should be great liberty 
of speech; but I do not think the 
House will be disposed to admit that 
more than 20 days were required in the 
case. After that came the Land Act, 
which occupied 58 nights of the time 
of the House. Undoubtedly, it was a 
great and complex measure, and ought 
to have occupied a long time; but I am 
sure I am moderate when I say that 
had there been no indirect purpose con- 
nected with the prolongation of this 
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debate, less than half those 58 nights 
would have worked out the whole 
scheme, and would have enabled us to 
send that measure to the House of 
Lords under circumstances more favour- 
able to discussion, and permitted us to 
do some part of the legislative duty 
crying out for attention. As we know, 
there was a total sacrifice of the whole 
interest, first of all of the whole func- 
tions, of private and independent Mem- 
bers in consequence of these proceedings 
last year. They were almost shut out 
from the exercise of their own legiti- 
mate functions of pressing subjects on 
the attention of the House. Besides 
that, there was an almost entire sus- 
pension of legislative work for England 
and Scotland, while even in Ireland 
there were subjects of the greatest im- 
portance, particularly the question of 
local government, with which we were 
most anxious to deal, but with which 
the state of things I have described ren- 
dered it absolutely impossible for us to 
deal. In such circumstances it is that 
we ask you to place in the hands of the 
House itself the power, when there is 
sufficient cause, of shortening its debates 
—the power, without making any ac- 
cusation or reproach against anyone, of 
deciding when a debate has sufficiently 
continued and ougit to be closed. We 
ask you to do that now, in the year 
1882, which Speaker Lord Eversley 
endeavoured to impress on you in a 
different form, but on the same prin- 
ciple, in 1848. We propose that this 
decision shall be taken on what we 
think the only sound principle, and 
under what we think the best and most 
adequate safeguards. There is but one 
sound principle in this House, and that 
is that the majority of the House should 
prevail. The whole of our proceedings 
are founded upon it, and what conse- 
quences have followed? I will name a 
few of them—consequences following 
from the prevalence of the majority in 
the most extreme circumstances of ap- 
proximation between its numerical force 
and the numerical force of the minority. 
A majority of 5 threw out the Mel- 
bourne Government in 1839. A ma- 
jority of 5 threw out Lord John Russell’s 
Government in 1866. A majority of 3 


threw out the Government of which I 
had the honour to be the head in 1873. 
A majority of 2 introduced public edu- 
cation under the Privy Council—than 
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which no more important innovation, 
though that innovation was afterwards 
improved upon, was ever established in 
this country. A majority of 1 threw out 
the Government of Lord Melbourne, or 
at least caused a Dissolution, in 1841 ; 
and a majority of 1 read the Reform Bill 
in 1832. No doubt, had that majority of 
1 not been found, some measure would 
have been brought in; but it would 
have been a measure of a very different 
kind. Lastly, a majority of 1 enabled 
Mr. Pitt to go forward with the Act of 
Union, for when he proposed it, in 
January, 1799, an Amendment differing 
from the principle of his measure was 
proposed, and, on a division, 105 voted 
for that Amendment and 196 against it. 
A majority of 1 accordingly carried for- 
ward the measure, which, undoubtedly, 
was one of the most important and 
remarkable changes ever obtained by 
the vote of a Legislative Body. These 
things were done by a bare majority ; 
but when I am speaking of a bare 
majorit 

Mr. SEXTON : There are three votes 
in Kilmainham. ([‘‘ Order!”’] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sure the 
hon. Member does not mean to interrupt 
me—— 

Mr. BIGGAR: We have three votes 
in Kilmainham. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!”’] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
that there were three votes in Kilmain- 
ham at the time the Act of Union was 
passed. When I speak of a bare ma- 
jority as the only sound principle upon 
which we can go in this matter, let 
me be understood. I do not mean a 
majority without safeguards. That is 
another matter to which I will come 
directly. I mean a bare majority as 
opposed to an artificial majority con- 
structed in ingenious ways—whether it 
be 2 to 1, or 3 to 2, or 3 to 1, or any- 
thing else of the kind. These are mea- 
sures which do very well for an occasion 
like that of last year, the features of 
which are altogether peculiar. But God 
forbid that we should see so vast an 
innovation introduced into the practice 
of this House, applicable to our ordi- 
nary procedure, as would be a Rule of 
the House under which the voice of the 
majority was not to prevail over that of 
the minority. I have said that we do 
not object to safeguards, and the safe- 
guards we propose are, I think, full 
and large. The first of them is the 
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intervention of the Speaker. Now, what 
does that mean? I have seen an objec- 
tion taken which is sufficiently indiscreet 
even from an outside person, but which 
from an inside person would be in the 
highest degree absurd—namely, that 
the Speaker, being by the Resolution of 
the House bound to act according to the 
evident sense of the House, will often or 
always—I do not know which—or from 
time to time, seeing 199 one way and 
200 the other way, or 200 one way and 
201 the other way, take that for a con- 
dition of things in which he sees the 
evident sense of the House. Well, I 
believe that a greater reproach—I will 
not say to you, Mr. Speaker, but to any 
man of the most narrow and contracted 
understanding—could not be conceived. 
In point of fact, it shows a total 
ignorance of the modes of proceeding by 
which opinions are perceived and appre- 
ciated, and by which the state of the 
House is generally known. No such 
case, I will venture to say, will arise. 
I will venture to say it is morally im- 
possible that such a case should arise. 
Well, there is no doubt that the proposal 
of the intervention of the Speaker is 
open to one objection, and that is that 
it makes a serious addition to the 
Speaker’s duties, the weight of which 
is increasing from year to year—duties 
which thus far have been admirably per- 
formed, but which might be raised to a 
point at which they would go beyond 
human strength. It is with grief and 
reluctance that we should ask you, Sir, 
to undertake any new duty whatever; 
but we know that, so long as those 
duties can be performed, your readiness 
to undertake them will never for a mo- 
ment be questioned, and that the only 
subject, therefore, we have to consider is 
whether that is the best arrangement for 
the House. Now, what has the Speaker 
todo? TheSpeaker is not made an ab- 
solute judge. The majority even is not 
made absolute. The hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Marriott) 
has, I think, misread the Resolutions. 
His Amendment is drawn as if it were 
proposed simply to commit to the ma- 
jority of the House the decision of this 
matter in the manner in which the de- 
cision of other matters is committed to 
it. No, Sir, we require the intervention 
of the Speaker, and the intervention of 
the Speaker requires, in the first place, 
that he shall be satisfied that he per- 
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ceives the evident sense of the House, 
It is not for me to give an authoritative 
construction to these words—{ Mr. War- 
ton: Hear, hear!]—but I may venture 
to give my own opinion of what they do 
not mean, in which I hopeI shall be 
supported by the high authority of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
These words certainly do not mean a 
state of things in which a majority, ag 
commonly understood in this House, 
is loudly clamouring one way, and a 
minority, as commonly understood, is 
loudly clamouring another. The Speaker 
must not only be satisfied of the sense of 
the House. It is not said that when 
the Speaker perceives the state of the 
House he shall do so and so—but that 
he may do so and so, and his own judg- 
ment, together with his perception of 
the sense of the House, is the double 
condition under which, and under which 
alone, a majority of the House can exer- 
cise its authority to close a debate. [ 
confidently say that those who think it 
is within the power of the Speaker, 
even if it were within his will, to invade 
the Privileges of the House of Commons 
under such a Resolution as this little 
observe what is the function of the 
Speaker in the House of Commons—by 
what tenure he holds his influence and 
authority, how impossible it is for him 
to stretch his authority beyond certain 
bounds, and how, if, unhappily, he were 
to stretch it beyond certain bounds, he 
would at once find the withdrawal from 
himself of the confidence of the House, 
or the diminution of the confidence of 
the House in his judgment. These in- 
terventions under the Rule, as we pro- 
pose it, must, I do not hesitate to say, 
be rare interventions, and interventions 
made for just and proper cause. We 
have striven to go far in the way of 
making the abuses of this power impos- 
sible, and having done what we can to 
make it impossible in the manner that I 
have described, we think that it may be 
fair that in the case that is before us 
something beyond vague anticipation, 
and something beyond odious language 
and mere slang, should influence us in 
our deliberations. But that is not the 
only limitation we have put. We have 
put another limitation—the limitation 
that a large number of Members should 
be present for the exercise of the new 
powers. That, let me say, is a very im- 
portant condition. In the case of most 
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opular Assemblies, I believe, there can 
be no quorum until a majority of its 
Members are present. At any rate, a 
large number of Members is required to 
make a quorum. Now, we have only a 
small number of persons to make a 
quorum. I believe no Assembly in the 
world of anything like our numbers has 
so small a quorum. What we do is this. 
We enormously raise the quorum of 
the House in order to the discharge of 
these peculiar duties—200 as a general 
rule, and certainly 200 in regard to all 
the ordinary operations of authority in 
this House. That will imply, generally 
speaking, an attendance of from 300 to 
400, or a majority of the Members of 
the House, for I need not point out that 
the 200 we require are not 200 present 
and voting on this question, but 200 
who will vote in the affirmative. That 
is what I may call our general rule, a 
rule involving a very large, I might 
almost say an enormous, increase in the 
quorum of the House, the effect of which 
will be to insure that these functions, 
which we admit to be grave, and for 
us novel functions, shall not be lightly 
or inconsiderately exercised. But even 
that is not all. There is also the case 
—perhaps not a very uncommon one— 
when at certain hours of the night, or 
on certain days of the Session, peculiar 
groups and combinations are formed, 
not of interest to the great body of the 
House, but connected with some local 
matter of peculiar importance, and that 
minorities would be exceedingly small— 
minorities less than an ordinary quorum 
of the House. The House will perhaps 
observe the connection between these 
two things—that we are not willing to 
give a minority, when it is less than the 
ordinary quorum of the House, the same 
= of requiring the attendance of so 
arge a quorum as 200 that is possessed 
when the minority is of itself an ordinary 
quorum of the House. Therefore, in 
these circumstances we are quite willing 
that it should be stipulated that a 
majority of 100 should be present, and 
that will make it plain in such circum- 
stances that the vote expressed will be 
the vote of an enormous majority of 
those who are in actual attendance. This 
is the plan which we have to submit to 
the House, and in submitting it to the 
House I have dwelt chiefly, almost ex- 
clusively, upon one great point, which is 
regarded by many as a point of diffi- 
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culty, because it is with regard to that 
point that probably the greatest amount 
of difference of opinion may be found to 
exist. I beg respectfully to reiterate to 
the House my assurance that, while we 
propose to make adequate provision to 
meet the necessities of a most grave emer- 
gency, we have been not less anxious 
to avoid going beyond the necessities of 
the case. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to say a word with regard to my own 
personal position on this occasion. There 
is hardly a man in this House who 
hears me whose Parliamentary tenure 
—to use a term with which we have 
recently become familiar—can he frailer 
than my own. My life is in the past, 
and not in the future; but.I should be 
sorry if at its close, at a moment when 
we see the House of Commons in great 
part paralyzed in the discharge of its 
noble duties, and almost in the condition 
of some noble animal upon whom arti- 
ficial restraints are imposed, so that it 
is unable freely to move its limbs, I did 
not do my best to restore it to its free 
power of action. Sir, I feel that there 
is upon me a great obligation to offer 
what services I can render—although I 
have but little share in the interests in 
which it will operate upon the future of 
the House—towards relieving the House 
from its dilemma, and it is in the dis- 
charge of that duty that I appear here 
to-night. The service I can render may 
be small; but that is why it should be 
the more freely rendered. However 
small the service may be, the dilemma 
I have endeavoured to describe is a 
great calamity, and all the mental force 
and energy of this House—all its wisdom 
and deliberation, freedom from vain 
fears and apprehensions of Party preju- 
dice, is required in order to enable it 
to confront the necessities of so great a 
crisis. I trust that the House will 
always continue to appreciate—I would 
almost say worship—liberty of speech, 
and that it will continue to tolerate, for 
the sake of liberty of speech, the license 
of speech which mocks and counterfeits 
that liberty of speech. But, however 
large its fund of patience, and however 
wise that patience may be, I hope it 
will not carry that tolerance to such a 
point that it shall of itself become the 
grossest of all the vices of a Legislative 
Body, and that it shall reach a point 
where it will inflict upon the House of 
Commons an incapacity for the discharge 
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of its duties. I may say it will be my 
fault, in setting forth this case, and not 
the fault of those who hear me, if I do 
not leave upon the mind of the House a 
firm determination to grasp the case 
resolutely, to continue to hold it firmly, 
and to carry it through until we have 
made adequate provision against the 
difficulties which beset it, against the 
oblique evils by which it is assailed and 
impeded in its work, and have placed it 
in a condition to enable it adequately 
to discharge the great and noble duty 
which this nation has intrusted it to 
perform. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the 1st Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House, during any Debate, to be the evident 
sense of the House, or of the Committee, that 
the Question be now put, he may so inform the 
House, or the Committee; and, if a Motion be 
made, ‘That the Question be now put,’ Mr. 
Speaker, or the Chairman, shall forthwith put 
such Question ; and, if the same be decided in 
the affirmative, the Question under discussion 
shall be put forthwith : Provided that the Ques- 
tion shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a 
Division be taken, unless it shall appear to have 
been supported by more than two hundred 
Members, or unless it shall appear to have been 
opposed by less than forty Members and sup- 
ported by more than one hundred Members.’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am aware 
that I am taking a great liberty in 
again rising; but I desire to state that I 
do not wish to adhere closely to my 
statement as to the closing powers of 
the Colonial Assemblies. I know there 
are many cases; but I would rather 
make a further examination, which I 
have not yet had time to make, before 
insisting upon details. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I feel that I owe some apology to the 
House for rising at this hour; but I 
think it is important that I should take 
the earliest opportunity of speaking after 
the Prime Minister; and I do so very 
much for the purpose of saying how far 
I agree with the objects which the Prime 
Minister has in view, although, unfor- 
tunately, I am bound to differ very 
materially from him on one point. I 
hope that in the debate which will 
necessarily take place upon these Reso- 
lutions we shall be able to preserve our 
good temper and our sense of the great 
importance of the subject with which we 


have to deal, and not only our sense of | 
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its importance, but also of its extreme 
difficulty. Even after the speech to 
which we have just listened, noble as 
are many of its passages, and fine as 
were many of the sentiments it con- 
tained, I could not but see that there 
were many points omitted and passed 
over which ought to be considered fairly 
by the House. It is not my intention, 
at this particular time, to raise a dis- 
cussion in reference to these particular 
points. I rise just now rather to give 
my general view of the nature of the 
proposals of the Government; and I 
hope that in the course of the debate 
that will follow Amendments will be 
submitted to the House which we shall 
have an opportunity of considering in 
detail, and which will raise the points 
to which I have referred. I would ven- 
ture to say a few words, in the first 
instance, with regard to the Amend- 
ments which are upon the Paper. I 
must explain that my own Amendment 
stands almost last upon the list as re- 
gards this Resolution, because the No- 
tice I have given is that when the 
Resolution is put to the House as a 
whole I shall be prepared to vote against 
it as a whole, unless it is materially 
altered, on the ground that I object to 
the principle upon which it is based. 
That principle is that the majority of 
the House shall have the power, at the 
suggestion, or on the invitation, of the 
Speaker, of summarily closing the de- 
bate. Although it is proposed that that 
power shall be accompanied by safe- 
guards, I must express in the beginning 
my own opinion that safeguards are 
comparatively of little use. Of course, 
if the principle of the Resolution be 
affirmed, I shall be anxious to make the 
safeguards as strong as they can be 
made. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), 
which stands first on the list, though 
worthy of discussion, would, I think, be 
more in place if brought forward on 
another Resolution. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) proposes that we should 
postpone the consideration of the Ist 
Resolution until we have disposed of 
the other Resolutions. That is a plan 
of proceeding which I myself at first 
thought would be very appropriate and 
useful. That is to say, that, regarding 
as I do the introduction of the c/dture as 
an evil—although I can couceive the 
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ssibility of its being presented to us 
in the light of a necessary evil—I should 
be anxious to see whether we can make 
the subsequent propositions sufficient for 
the purpose without resorting to this 
objectionable system. But, on the other 
hand, a little reflection convinced me 
that that would not be the best mode of 
proceeding, for this reason—the Resolu- 
tion involving the e/éture is really in- 
tended to limit or restrict debate, and 
the other Resolutions are Resolutions 
intended to limit the number of oppor- 
tunities for debate. I am entirely in 
favour ‘of limiting the number of op- 
portunities for debate ; but if I am to 
understand that the freedom of debate 
itself is to be limited, then I have to re- 
consider my opinion as to the wisdom of 
restricting the opportunities for debate. 
If we are to have free discussion, then 
limit the number of opportunities for 
debate; but if we are not to have free 
discussion, then give us as many oppor- 
tunities for debate as you fairly can. 
We have to deal with a state of things 
which has been described to us by the 
Prime Minister; and it has been de- 
scribed to us by one possessing not only 
the experience which we all enjoy in 
common with him, but possessing an 
experience reaching far beyond that of 
almost any other Member of this House. 
We must all recognize that there is a 
very great amount of truth in the criti- 
cisms which he passed upon the changes 
which have taken place in this House 
in the quantity of Business and to the 
means and manner of discharging it. 
You want relief from two things—first, 
from wilful Obstruction; and, second, 
from the kind of Obstruction which can- 
not be described by any single adjective, 
which varies from what is called by my 
right hon. Friend ‘‘the most laboured 
forms of persevering opposition to mea- 
sures which are supported by the ma- 
jority’ to the most frivolous and trivial 
Obstruction for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the passing of measures. The point 
put by the Prime Minister just now is 
this—that ever since 1833 steps have been 
recommended, and have from time to 
time been taken, to limit the privileges 
of Members. Such steps were taken 
with reluctance; but it was found abso- 
lutely necessary that Members should 
sacrifice some of their privileges for the 
sake of Public Business. But that is 
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the Resolution of the cléture. It is not 
because that Resolution calls upon indi- 
vidual Members to sacrifice some of their 
privileges, but because it embodies—at 
any rate, to my mind—serious dangers 
to the efficiency of the Business of the 
House itself. I admit that it is a most 
valuable instrument if it is adopted for 
curbing private individuals ; but if it is 
to destroy freedom of discussion—and I 
hope to be able to show presently that 
it will destroy freedom of voting also— 
we shall be doing a great evil, and we 
shall gain comparatively little good. 
With regard to the punishment of Ob- 
struction, that is a matter on which I 
may say very little. We all recognize 
wilful Obstruction as an offence against 
the House; we all recognize the right 
and the duty of restraining those who 
are guilty of it. When I had the honour 
of leading this House I attempted to 
deal with that by a Resolution to which 
reference has been made, and which was 
not quite so inefficient, perhaps, as has 
been supposed. I admit that it may be 
very proper to strengthen that Resolu- 
tion in order to give it more perfect 
effect. It was adopted, to a certain ex- 
tent, as an experiment, and it is by no 
means so feeble a weapon as some have 
described it. Although, in the first in- 
stance, you could only stop a Member 
for a few hours, on the second occasion 
such Member could be stopped for a 
much longer time, and on the third 
occasion during such time as the House 
should order. The matter was treated 
as one of discipline. Everything that 
can be done to support the authority of 
the Chair ought to be done; and I look 
upon it as being much more important 
to vindicate the authority of the Chair 
than to waste the time of the House. 
What I think was important in this 
Resolution was that the orders of the 
Speaker should not be disregarded, but 
that he should be able at once, without 
waste of time, to bring the offender to 
judgment. ‘That is sufliciently provided 
for also in the Standing Orders. But I 
do not think that has much to do with 
the cléture. I think, on the contrary, 
that it deals rather with those who sym- 
pathize with him who desires that the 
debate should go on. As regards the 
diminution of opportunities for discus- 
sion, 1 would point out that last year, 
when the House agreed to the Motion 
of the Government to grant ‘‘ Urgency” 
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for a particular Bill, power was placed 
in the hands of the Speaker to make 
such regulations as were necessary for 
the conduct of our Business. I observe, 
on comparing the Resolutions on this 
Paper—except the 1st—with those which 
you, Sir, submitted in the first instance, 
that they are as nearly as possible alike. 
You, Sir, were able to judge from your 
experience where were the points as to 
which it was desirable that some limita- 
tion should be put on our proceedings ; 
and you proposed to the House as Rules, 
temporarily to be observed, almost all 
the points which are here included. But 
there were subsequently to those Reso- 
lutions other regulations which were 
drawn up having reference to the closing 
of the debate. They touched a difficult 
point, on which my right hon. Friend 
said not a single word, as regards pro- 
ceedings in Committee. I think that 
when we come to work the matter out, 
great as are the difficulties and grave as 
are the objections—at all events to my 
mind—to the c/éture when applied to the 
House in a full Sitting, the objections 
and difficulties to the eléture in Com- 
mittee will be tenfold greater. I see that 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) intends to raise 
that question, and we shall then have 
an opportunity to discuss it. I am of 
opinion that the regulations which are 
contained in these Resolutions, with the 
exception of the Ist, will be, I do not 
say absolutely sufficient to prevent any 
waste of time or loss of temper, but 
quite as powerful as we can reasonably 
expect, and will produce an enormous 
change for the better in the proceedings 
of this House. We have had an ex- 
perience, I think, of great abuses. Our 
forms have been much abused in many 
particulars, such as raising questions to 
a large extent, moving the adjournment 
at Question time, repeating the Motions 
for adjournment, and soon. These are 
some of the evils that we have practi- 
cally to deal with. When the Prime 
Minister gives us an account of the long 
Sittings of last year, and tells us that 
but for the action of the Speaker they 
could not have been stopped, and that 
the present Rule is the only way in 
which such Sittings can be stopped, I 
ask him, would not the Rule, for in- 
stance, preventing repeated Motions for 
adjournment being made by the same 
person, and the Rule requiring the per- 
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son moving the adjournment to confine 
himself to the subject of the Motion, if 
strictly applied, have met the difficulties 
which we experienced last year? Those 
were difficulties of the gravest possible 
character, and of an exceptional cha- 
racter, because they related to a measure 
which was naturally one that would 
provoke and challenge a large amount 
of opposition. But as regards the c/éture, 
do let us consider what we are doing if 
we introduce it. In the first place, do 
not forget that there may be an abuse, 
even of the cléture. It must be remem- 
bered that an abuse of the Forms of the 
House is that from which we are suffer- 
ing; and do you suppose that when we 
have the e/éture there will be no abuse 
of that? Would it not be extremely 
inconvenient and dangervus to have the 
principle admitted if it were abused in 
the way in which I believe it will be? 
The e/éture is dangerous in more ways 
than one. My right hon. Friend spoke of 
the difference in the Business this House 
has to do, and of the increase of Business 
since the time—nearly 50 years ago— 
when he first became a Member of it. 
But that difference may be divided into 
more than one class. Ifthere is a much 
greater amount of legislation, there is 
also a much larger amount of Supply, 
and this House now takes a much larger 
share in the direct control of the Execu- 
tive of this country. And when talking 
about the cléture, for Heaven’s sake do 
not forget the important change in the 
position of the House, because you will 
see that there is a point on which you 
will have to make very careful provision. 
Now, let me take a case of the action 
of the House with regard to the Execu- 
tive in the cléture. I imagine a case 
with hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way on the other side. Supposing, for 
instance, that a Conservative Govern- 
ment is in Office, and that you are de- 
sirous of challenging a part of the policy 
of the Government. I assume that the 
Government in Office is in a majority. I 
assume—and I beg pardon of the Chair 
for the assumption—that the time has 
come when you, Sir, have ceased to be 
the Speaker, and when some other per- 
son less eminent in impartiality is in the 
Chair. I assume that the Speaker is in- 
clined towards the Government rather 
than otherwise. What will happen? A 
Motion is made to censure the conduct 
of the Government. A powerful speech 
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is delivered against the Government, and 
a reply is made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Then comes the hour during 
which the Irish Law Officers do not 
speak, but when sometimes prominent 
Members of the Opposition have to do 
so. It is a time when the House is 
comparatively empty, and when the 
Ministerial Party are in a considerable 
majority. At this time there would 
naturally be a temptation to close the 
debate, for the debate has languished. 
Supposing the cléture to be applied in 
such a case as that, you would not only 
shut out a number of powerful speeches, 
but you would shut out a number of 
votes also, because many hon. Members 
wishing to vote might not be in the 
House at the time. I have known in- 
stances in which that might possibly 
have happened. In one case within my 
own recollection, an Indian grievance 
was brought forward by a Gentleman 
who took a great interest in the case of 
some person who felt himself aggrieved. 
The House generally did not take par- 
ticular interest in the matter, and hav- 
ing heard the story told, they went 
away under the impression that the de- 
bate would go on for some considerable 
time, and that the division would not 
be taken until a late hour in the even- 
ing. That happened when Mr. Grant 
Duff was Under Secretary of State for 
India. He came over to me and said— 
“ By some means or other help us to keep 
this debate going, because we are in a de- 
cided minority, and no one present under- 
standsthecase. AlltheGentlemen whore- 
main on my side of the House are here 
in support of the claim that has been 
put forward, and those who are on your 
side are sure to oppose the Government. 
If the debate could be carried on till 
10 or 11, our Friends would come down, 
and we should be all right. But if a 
division takes place in half-an-hour we 
shall be beaten.” For these reasons, 
Mr. Grant Duff came to me and asked 
me to speak. Now, things of this kind 
will take place if the c/éture is agreed to. 
Supposing, now, that a Speaker were to 
resist the pressure put upon him by those 
who might desire that a debate should 
be closed, what would be his position 
afterwards? He might be the object of 
disagreeable remarks, and after the divi- 
sion it would be said that the result 
would have been different had he not 
tefused to put the Question of the cléture 
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to the House at an earlier period in the 
debate. If we were only dealing with 
our own House it would be all very well ; 
but remember the pressure and influence 
to which Members are subjected from 
the outside. Never leave out of sight 
the mode in which this very question is 
being pressed upon us at this moment 
by people who know really very little 
about our debates or proceedings, but 
who are very anxious to press forward 
certain measures, and who are exerting 
great pressure on Members for the pur- 
pose of inducing them to assent to these 
proposals. If these people succeed in 
overbearing their Members and making 
them vote for the eldture, do you think 
they will not bring pressure to bear 
afterwards in order to make their Mem- 
bers use it? Of course they will, and 
you will subject yourselves to this great 
danger—the majority will be worked 
from some centre outside, and we shall 
feel that we are no longer free agents. 
The right hon. Gentleman says the ma- 
jority ought to rule inthe House. Yes; 
but who will rule the majority? I will 
now draw attention to another case in 
which great danger and inconvenience 
would be the consequences of the success 
of the cléture proposal. It does not con- 
cern the executive functions of the House, 
but its legislative action when passing a 
Bill. The great difficulty will be in 
Committee. How in the world are we 
to have questions put and forced upon 
us in Committee? You will have 
such cases as the following occur- 
ring. Suppose a clause of a Bill to be 
under discussion, and suppose a Member 
of the Government or a private Member 
should get up and produce as an Amend- 
ment a clause which nobody has seen, if 
a desire should be prevalent to press on 
the Business, you might stifle all discus- 
sion on this unexpected and ill-under- 
stood Amendment. Should such cases 
often occur, what will be the case? Why, 
your measures will go through the House 
without being properly or sufficiently 
discussed. ‘Too much discussion, I ad- 
mit, does produce mischief ; but the pro- 
visions made in the subsequent Resolu- 
tions will very much diminish that evil. 
Everything, however, that restrains free- 
dom of debate here will naturally give 
a great power to the Upper House of 
dealing freely with measures in con- 
nection with which they will say that 
all fair and full discussion was pro- 
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hibited by a tyrannical majority. Well, 

we are told that the cléture will be very 

valuable. I have, however, great doubts 

whether in all respects it will be found 

to work in the way that is anticipated. 

I do not think the Government them- 

selves are very confident about it, be- 

cause they do not propose it as aStanding 
Order, nor yet exactly as an experiment. 

They put it as a feeler; they do not say 
whether they would like it to be a Stand- 

ing Order or not; but they say its nature 
must depend upon the course of the de- 

bate. Well, that is not a very strong 
way of making a recommendation, and 
when we consider what we have been 
told to-night, that for 50 years Com- 
mittees of this House, Speakers, and 
other distinguished persons, have been 

inquiring into this question, and have 
produced numbers of recommendations, 

we cannot but feel that the Government 
are approaching a very difficult subject 
when they come forward with proposals 
for so large a change in our Procedure. 
I hope that the discussions that will take 
place will be carried on in a calm and 
temperate spirit. I have myself endea- 
voured to-night to abstain from anything 
of a controversial character, while ex- 
pressing my strong opinion as to the 
danger of the course which we are in- 
vited to take. But I cannot sit down 
without making one appeal to the House 
generally. We are, as a House, on our 
trial. Nothing that can be done in the 
way of restriction or regulation will meet 
this evil properly. There is only one 
way in which to meet it, and that is by 
our own resolution to perform our duties 
in a sensible, in a workmanlike, and, at 
the same time, in a reasonable and 
gentlemanly manner. The character of 
the House is very much at stake. The 
very fact that such proposals as these 
have had to be made is in itself a very 
severe reflection upon the character of 
the House. Let us show, if possible, 
that we do not require these restrictions 
and gags. We had an instance last 
year of what the House could do. When 
the Government asked the House to vote 
Urgency for Supply, I, on behalf of my 
hon. Friends, took upon myselfthe respon- 
sibility of objecting to that proposal, and 
what was the result? Why, that the 
Government did perfectly well without 
Urgency, and that the House, not being 
too tightly reined, was more willing to 
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under the strictestcurb. If the Govern- 
ment will do their own part in arrang- 
ing the Business; if they will throw 
themselves to a great extent upon the 
good feeling of the House, and, at 
the same time, adopt those measures 
which are valuable as diminishing the 
opportunities that exist for the waste of 
time, the true way out of these difficul- 
ties will be found. The House has g 
character to maintain; to a certain ex- 
tent a character to regain. It would be 
a most fatal thing for the country if the 
House were to lose the respect of the 
people. I fear that if we adopt such a 
measure as this, as many of us may do 
with great doubt and uncertainty, merely 
in deference to the authority of the 
Prime Minister or to the action of persons 
and bodies out-of-doors, we may have 
cause to repent it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that there is no other country 
in the world which boasts a Legislative 
Assembly which has not adopted some- 
thing in the nature of the e/éture. Well, 
it may be so. I donot intend to go into 
that question; but I think the position 
of the House of Commons is such that 
it is not for us to consider what others 
do, but what is suitable for ourselves to 
do. And when we are told that this rule 
prevails in other Assemblies, and that 
they have seen no cause to alter it, I re- 
member that there are many cases, as 
has been pointed out to us in a very 
striking manner, in which the rule works 
badly for the cause of freedom. Many 
of you must have read a very interesting 
communication that appeared in Zhe 
Times a few days ago, showing how, in 
the French Assembly, the eloquent and 
statesmanlike few were continually sup- 
pressed and overborne by the majority 
through the instrumentality of the 
cléture. God forbid that we should 
think that in such a House as this similar 
use would ever be made of the c/déture! 
But you are asked to introduce a prin- 
ciple which would apply in any House 
and with any Speaker in the Chair, and 
which, therefore, might well have in 
future times the very effects which we 
dread. The very fact that the Speaker 
is to be intrusted with these powers will 
make each Party more anxious to have 
a Speaker of its own opinions to give 
effect to its views. These are considera- 
tions which we do not now allow to enter 
our minds when electing a Speaker ; but 
it will be so, and if once the Speaker can 
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a partizan the authority and influence of 
the Speaker are gone, and the House 
suffers. I will venture to make an ap- 
peal on behalf of the Speaker. You, 
Sir, are courageous. You showed it 
last year on the important occasion 
when you came forward and took a step 
which redeemed us from a difficulty out 
of which we might not otherwise have 
got. But I do not think it fair to place 
upon you the responsibility which is in- 
volved in the Resolution now before us. 
The difficulties that you would have to 


contend with would, I think, be very | 


serious. It is all very well on paper. 
It looks as if everybody sat quietly, and 
that a certain number of speeches had 
been delivered, and that it appeared to 
you that the House was getting tired, 
that it was Janguid, and, in short, that 
the House was in that state in which the 
noble Lord described it the other night 
—that it had had enough of it. But those 
are not the occasions when this Resolu- 
tion would be put in force. It is not 
when the House is languid and tired, 
but when it is somewhat excited, and 
there is a desire to keep up the debate, 
and every sort of excuse for continuing 
itis advanced. It is then that the time 
comes for the exercise of your discretion. 
I appeal to the House now, on behalf of 
you, Mr. Speaker, and on behalf of the 
whole country, who are interested in the 
maintenance of our liberties, and who 
regard this House as the great guardian 
of our liberties, to pause and think well 
before it adopts the Resolution now 
before you. If you have cases of urgency, 
do what was done last year—meet them 
by exceptional regulations. If you have 
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be reduced to the level of anything like | 





Occasions when it is necessary to main- 
tain discipline, the House will be ready 
to grant what disciplinary power may | 
be thought necessary. If you wish to | 
consider how the Business of the House | 
may be brought within more reasonable | 
limits, we are ready to go into that matter 
with you; but I earnestly hope that the 
House will pause, and pause very | 
seriously indeed, before they adopt the | 
principle of the 1st Resolution. 
Sim CHARLES FORSTER said, that | 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), in | 
povposing the New Rules for Procedure, 
ad only followed the irresistible current 
of public opinion. In fact, so strong | 
was the feeling, both in and out of the | 
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no longer neglected with safety. The 
House had for some time had to contend 
with a double difficulty. On the one 
hand, their duties had largely increased 
with their wealth and population, while, 
on the other, the desire to take an ac- 
tive part in the debates had largely ex- 
tended also. Hence the ordinary length 
of the Session was wholly insufficient for 
its allotted work; and such important 
measures as Bankruptcy Reform, Codi- 
fication of the Law, and County Go- 
vernment Boards, came down as rema- 
nets from a former Session, and were 
now awaiting a solution. When they 
looked at the vast increase of Business, 
he thought no one on the Liberal side of 
the House could offer any opposition to 
the proposals of the Prime Minister. 
Therefore, he deeply regretted when his 
right hon. Friend made an appeal to his 
supporters, on a question where he was 
specially entitled to their confidence, in- 
asmuch as it related to the conduct of 
Public Business, for which, as Leader of 
the House, he was chiefly responsible, 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Marriott), 
or, indeed, any Member sitting on that 
side of the House, should feel himself 
called upon to create difficulties by in- 
terposing Amendments. At the last 
Election, they were sent to this House to 
do certain work and to carry certain 
measures. How, then, could they jus- 
tify themselves to their constituents if, 
owing to this Parliamentary deadlock, 
they returned to them empty-handed 
with their work undone? This Resolu- 
tion, going on the lines of the French 
system, furnished one essential guaran- 
tee against the capricious exercise of 
this power by giving the initiative to the 
Speaker ; but, of course, it was one 
thing to have the power and another 
thing to use it. Then, too, the position 
of the Speaker, as contrasted with the 
Presidents of other Assemblies, afforded 
an additional guarantee for the impar- 
tial exercise of this power. In other 
Parliaments the Office was essentially 
political, the election of the President 
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| being invariably regarded as the first 


direct manifestation of the opinion of 
the Members; but with us, if, in the first 


‘instance, the election of the Speaker 


was carried by a Party vote, from the 
moment he ascended the Chair he knew 
Party no longer, but became the pro- 


House, on this subject, that it could be perty of the whole House. In other 
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countries the position of Speaker was a 
precarious one; but with us, the almost 
invariable rule had been semel electus 
semper eligatur, the only exception to it 
for nearly half-a-century being the elec- 
tion of Mr. Abercromby in place of Mr. 
Manners Sutton in 1834. That neu- 
trality of position and security of tenure 
gave to the Chair of that House a pres- 
tige and force such as did not exist in 
other Representative Assemblies. He 
(Sir Charles Forster) spent a portion of 
the Recess in frequently visiting the 
French Chamber, and attentively exa- 
mining the working of Parliamentary 
Procedure in that country; and he was 
bound to admit that, whether as re- 
garded the despatch of Business or the 
comfort and convenience of Members, 
their system compared favourably with 
ours. They met at2 o’clock in the day, 
and seldom sat after 6 o’clock ; and the 
Business was done as well, if not better, 
than in this House. One of the advan- 
tages of the Resolution now under dis- 
cussion would be a modification of the 
arrangements for the dinner hour, dur- 
ing which the Speaker was not unfre- 
quently addressed by a House of less 
than five Members, thus affording a 
spectacle uf unreality which it was most 
desirable to avoid. All would remember 
how vividly that wasted interval was 
described by Lord Beaconsfield in his 
novel of Sydii—‘** Wishy’ is down, 
‘Washy’ is up—no division, a regular 
covey ready on both sides;” and that 
description of the inner life of the House 
of Commons in 1839 was just as appli- 
cable now as at the time when it was 
written. He hoped, however, that the 
effect of this New Rule would be to di- 
minish the number of the wishy-washy 
orators, by causing the Leaders on both 
sides to rise earlier in the debate, and 
that the House would thus not only save 
time, but insure greater continuity and 
conciseness in the debates themselves. 
It was sometimes said in favour of pro- 
tracted discussions that Members were 
thus enabled to explain to their con- 
stituents the votes they gave. Surely, 
if the votes of Members required expla- 
nation, that could be rendered at those 
extra-Parliamentary utterances that had 
now become an established institution. 
Besides, it was scarcely a Parliamentary 
argument that speeches should be ad- 
dressed to the outside public from the 
floor of that House. It had been said 


Sir Charles Forster 
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that this Rule might be used to cut 
short a debate; but he was sure the 
House would not cut short a debate so 
long as there remained speakers with 
whose opinions the House desired to be 
acquainted, or who had useful informa- 
tion to impart. It was also said by some 
that time should be allowed to hon, 
Members to explain the New Rules to 
their constituents; but while that was 
unnecessary, in his opinion, the con- 
stituencies were beginning to see that 
they had to pay a very heavy price for 
that Parliamentary eloquence which 
only impeded useful legislation. Hon, 
Members on the opposite side of that 
House were coming out on this occasion 
as defenders of popular rights ; and they 
would doubtless hear from them fre- 
quent complaints that the supporters of 
the New Rule were interfering with the 
right of free speech, and were endeavour- 
ing to crush a minority by a tyrant ma- 
jority. Now, no one could respect the 
right of speech more than he did; but 
free speech could not be allowed to de- 
generate into licence, and if a tyrant 
majority was bad one thing was still 
worse—namely, that the House should 
be at the mercy of an unreasoning and 
unreasonable minority. But nobody 
could now pretend that the rights of 
free speech were imperilled. The danger 
now lay in an opposite direction; and the 
fear was that the House, in the plenitude 
of its power, might, for want of proper 
self-control, enter on a period of de- 
crepitude, and prove unequal to dis- 
charge its increasing duties. It was 
because he believed that the New Rules 
of Procedure would arrest this down- 
ward step in our Parliamentary system, 
and restore to the House its real free- 
dom and pristine vigour, of which they 
were so proud, that he gave to them his 
cordial support. 

Mr. WATNEY said, he would admit 
that neither the Rules nor the practice 
of the House were perfect; but he held 
that the proposals of the Prime Minister 
would place too much power in the hands 
of the Minister of the day. He could not 
deny the necessity of some means of 
shortening the debates, and there was 
often much waste of time caused by hon. 
Members asking unnecessary Questions, 
and then moving the adjournment of 
the House if answers to their Questions 
were not satisfactory. That was al 
abuse of the Privileges of Members 
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which would properly be stopped by the 
New Rules. But the question then be- 
fore the House was the c/déture; and, 
from some very curious statistics he had 
read, it was interesting to note that 
while last Session the speeches of Con- 
servative Members filled 5,000 pages of 
Hansard, and those of the Home Rulers 
another 5,000, the Liberal speeches 
occupied 10,000 pages, showing that 
they had taken up half the time of the 
House by their garrulity. It was quite 
true that the Motion for the cléture 
could only be made at the instance 
of the Speaker, and in the present 
Speaker both Parties, he need not 
say, felt the fullest confidence; but who 
could say that, on a future occasion, the 
post might not be the subject of a Party 
election, and that some future occupant 
of the Chair would not be too much 
influenced by a Minister, and too often 
inclined to use his power for Party pur- 
poses? And, again, it was to be feared 
that Ministers themselves, who could 
not be too patient of criticism, might, 
under the New Rules, make an unfair 
use of their opportunities in order to 
~ their measures through the House. 

hat, for instance, would have happened 
if it had been possible to apply the 
eléture during the discussion on Mr. 
Lowe’s proposal with regard to the 
Match Tax? He might ask, too, how 
the New Rules would work if the 
Minister were arbitrary and unscru- 
pulous? In such a case the instruc- 
tions which were said to have been 
issued by the Birmingham Caucus to the 
voters at the last General Election, to ask 
no questions, but to vote according to 
orders, would be obeyed with disastrous 
effects by, at any rate, one Party in 
the House of Commons. An instance 
occurred the other day in which a debate 
collapsed unexpectedly during the dinner 
hour; and it ought not to be in the 
power of the Ministry to avail them- 
selves of this Rule at such a time, or in 
the closing days of a Session, when the 
Whips had great difficulty in keeping a 
House. He could conceive of a Ministry 
pledged to carry certain Bills deferring 
them till the end of the Session, and 
then carrying them by resorting to the 
cléture. The power of closing a debate 
ought only to be used in exceptional 
circumstances; and he hoped it would 
be granted only on condition that it 
was to be used when the House was 
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full, or else there would be danger of 
the House being taken by surprise. 
The House must remember that it 
would be bound by the words of the 
Motion as it was passed, whatever 
might be the intentions entertained in 
passing it, just as it was bound by the 
7th clause of the Land Act, under 
which unexpected reductions of rent 
were being made. These Rules had 
not been brought forward in the way 
one could have wished. In such a 
momentous change the Leaders of the 
Conservative Party, and also the Irish 
Party, ought to have been consulted 
before the Rules were submitted to the 
House. This was not a Party question, 
and it ought not to be made one. In 
order to guard against surprises, he 
should like to see the cléture proposed 
only in a full House, 300 Members, 
instead of 200, being present. The 
minority cléture he would abolish alto- 
gether, because it might be used in 
August, when it was difficult to secure 
a full attendance of Members, by a 
Minister anxious to pass a certain num- 
ber of Bills. With such a large attend- 
ance as 300 Members the Rule would 
work well for the House and the country. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that if any- 
thing could have induced him to vote 
for the Resolution, it would have been 
the eloquent peroration of the Prime 
Minister ; but it did not shake the con- 
viction to which he was forced by ex- 
perience. It was that, until the half- 
past 12 Rule was abolished, there 
was no other measure which ought to 
be tried to muzzle the House of Com- 
mons. In Lord Palmerston’s days none 
of this degeneracy was apparent, for 
important Business was transacted after 
midnight ; and he had often gone home 
between 5 and 6 o’clock in the 
morning, walking behind Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord Mount Temple. At that 
time Obstruction was resorted to on the 
Wednesday, because the House rose at 
6 o’clock. Mr. Vincent Scully once 
rose at half-past 12 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and spoke till a quarter to 6, 
when he said he had only reached the 
fringe of his subject. After he had 
done the proceedings continued without 
reference to the time thus occupied. 
On the other four days of the week, by 
enforcing the half-past 12 o’clock Rule, 
they now lost eight or ten hours a week 
that might be devoted to Public Business. 
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The public ought to know that the dead- 
lock was owing to the laziness of the 
modern House of Commons—so different 
fromthat in which he (Sir John Hay) first 
sat—which refused to go on with Public 
Business after half-past 12 o’clock be- 
cause there was a train to take some 
Members to bed, or because the exigen- 
cies of the daily papers compelled them 
to stop the reporting of the debate soon 
after midnight. Of course, if the half- 
past 12 Rule were abolished, and Busi- 
ness were carried on in the small hours 
of the morning, arrangements would 
have to be made for the relief of the 
Speaker and of the officers of the 
House; but if that were done the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) could 
be allowed to exhaust himself as Mr. 
Vincent Scully was allowed to do. If 
it had not been for that Rule, and if the 
country had insisted on those it sent to 
Parliament doing their duty, and not 
being in such a hurry to get to their 
beds, he confessed they would have had 
no necessity whatever for persuading 
the House to muzzle itself by adopting 
this proposal. For these reasons he 
opposed the c/dture. He was not satis- 
fied that there was any necessity for this 
Resolution. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, the 
matter was one that struck at the very 
root of the proceedings of the House. 
The question was, whether the time had 
not arrived when such a change as that 
ate ge by the Government was abso- 

utely called for, He thought some 
alteration was required as to the half- 
= 12 o’clock Rule, in order that the 
egislation of the country might not be 
retarded by the debates being uselessly 
prolonged ; but he could not quite adopt 
the views of the last speaker (Sir John 
Hay). He believed there was much un- 
necessary apprehension as to the manner 
in which the c/dture would be applied. 
He did not believe that it would be used 
to oppress a minority, for it would be a 
reflection upon the Chair to suppose that 
its occupant would be a party to such 
oppression. Considering all the protec- 
tions that were introduced, it was mon- 
strous to suppose that the Rule would be 
— for merely Party purposes. 

e believed that it would work with 
satisfaction to the House, and would be 
no disadvantage if any sense whatever. 
It was said that an enormous power 
would be conferred on a bare majority 
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if they were enabled to silence a debate. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] The effect of putting 
the question in that way was, doubtless, 
striking; but in point of fact there 
would be, in most cases, much more than 
a ‘bare majority.”” The system of 
cléture was in force in many Continental 
countries ; and in every one of them, ex- 
cept Switzerland, an actual majority 
was sufficient to carry the cléture. He 
believed. there was no real foundation 
for the alarm about a so-called “ bare 
majority,” which he should prefer to 
term an actual majority, having the 
power to close a debate. M. Guizot, on 
being examined by the Committee of 
that House, in 1848, was asked this 
question— 

‘* Ts is your opinion that c/éture is a very use- 
ful power, and that it is a power which has not 
been abused; and which has not been com- 


9% 


plained of by the minority ? 
His reply was— 

“T think that in our Chambers it was an in- 
dispensable power, and I think it has not been 
used unjustly or improperly. Calling to mind 
what has passed of late years, I do not recollect 
any serious or honest complaint of the clétwre.” 


The same question was also put to an 
eminent Member of the House of Re- 
presentatives in the United States, and 
a similar answer was given. In fact, 
the whole of the evidence tended to show 
that the fear of the power being abused 
for Party purposes was a chimera. Last 
year he (Mr. Hinde Palmer) ventured to 
hint that the Speaker should make sug- 
gestions to the House as to what, in 
his opinion, ought to be done. The 
Prime Minister said, however, it was 
absolutely necessary that the Govern- 
ment of the day should take up the 
question. He foresaw the result; and 
he regretted that in consequence of this 
course being adopted, the debate had, 
of necessity, assumed, to a considerable 
extent, a Party character. He should 
decidedly vote for the adoption of the 
Prime Minister’s Resolutions, with the 
firm belief that they would work most 
advantageously, and would tend to raise 
the character of the Assembly in which 
they sat. 

Coronet ALEXANDER said, he con- 
sidered this was a subject upon which 
every Member of the House was in- 
terested, and for that reason he wished 
to say a few words upon it. He would 
remind the House that a Committee on 
this subject, of which the noble Marquess 
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the Secretary of State for India (the 
Marquess of Hartington) was a Member, 
sat in 1878 to consider the expediency of 
adopting some,method by which debates 
could be closed; and the Committee came 
to the unanimous conclusion that they 
were not prepared to offer any recom- 
mendation for adoption by the House, 
and Sir Erskine May, the Clerk at the 
Table, said he understood the Committee 
was not prepared to adopt any such 
proposal. More than that, when, two 
years ago, a discussion took place upon 
the subject in a debate in the House, 
who was it that rose in his place to pro- 
pose the adoption of the c/éture? No 
one at all; and, so far from that being 
the case, he remembered that the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Postmaster 
General (Mr. Fawcett) was against any 
alteration of the old Forms of the House, 
lest any of the Privileges and rights of 
Members should be interfered with. 
That being so, he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman what had occurred since that 
time to make him change his opinions. 
Everyone knew that Obstruction occurred 
previous to the year 1880. It occurred 
in 1877 upon the discussion of the South 
African Bill. It occurred in 1878 upon the 
Mutiny Bill, and in 1879 upon the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill. It was 
the late Government who bore the whole 
brunt of that Obstruction ; yet they never 
heard the late Government asking for 
the stringent powers which the present 
Government were asking for. The late 
Government had only asked the im- 
position of penalties on individual of- 
fenders. The present Government asked 
all that, and a great deal more. Why 
did the present Government—with whom, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
coercion was only a hateful incident— 
ask for it? Because they found great 
difficulty in passing one of the most 
stringent Coercion Bills ever passed by 
the House of Commons. He defied the 
Government to say that after the early 
part of the Session of 1881, they had one- 
tenth part of the Obstruction which the 
late Government experienced. As to 


the discussion of the Irish Land Bill 
lasting so long, he maintained that not 
a day or an hour too much was given ; 
and, with the exception of the Obstruction 
caused by Motions for adjournment at 
Question time, the present Government 
had not met with any Obstruction 
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at all. The Resolutions were nothing 
more than a thinly veiled attempt to 
gag and muzzle the House, and they 
came with a bad grace from the Treasury 
Bench, upon which sat some distin- 
guished Obstructionists, and notably the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, who might be con- 
sidered the ‘‘ high priest of Obstruction,” 
although he had charged the Conserva- 
tive Party as dealing with Obstruction. 
He (Colonel Alexander) remembered 
sitting opposite to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in Committee upon the Army 
Regulation and Discipline Bill on the 
17th June, 1879, when he was protesting 
against a system which, in his opinion, 
justified the most determined opposition, 
remarking— 

‘It might be said that such opposition as 
that amounted to Obstruction. He thought that 
there was only one thing which justified such 
persistent opposition as was now offered— 
namely, the persistent obstinacy on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to give way to the 
views expressed on that side of the House.”— 
[8 Hansard, ccxlvii. 46.] 

A few days later the same right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“They could get nothing from the Ministry, 
except by what was commonly called Obstruc- 
tion.” —[ Ibid, 207.] 

He (Colonel Alexander) singled out the 
right hon. Gentleman because, with 
characteristic audacity, he had charged 
the Conservative Party with dealing in 
Obstruction. It was not only such ques- 
tions as the abolition of flogging in the 
Army, in which some might think that the 
end justified the means, that Obstruction 
had been employed. He found that in 
August, 1879, on the Public Works 
Loan (No. 2) Bill, on the simple question 
that the Preamble of the Bill be post- 
poned, dilatory Motions were supported 
by the President of the Board of Trade, 
the First Commissioner of Works, and 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. But even those three right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen were not the 
greatest sinners in what—to use an 
Americanism—he might call that high- 
toned Administration. The noble Vis- 
count the senior Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon) would doubtless re- 
member the discussion on his Elementary 
Education Bill in 1876, when no fewer 
than 10 successive divisions were taken 
on obstructive Motions for adjournment, 
in which almost every Member of the 
present Administration joined, including 
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such high-toned Members as the Home 
Secretary and the Secretary of State for 
India. Mr. A. M. Sullivan, whose ab- 
sence from the House they all regretted, 
had given a graphic account of the dis- 
cussion. The example of France and 
other countries was invoked in favour of 
this change; but he (Colonel'Alexander) 
had recently read in Zhe Times that in 
Hungary the debate on the Address had 
been continued for 43 days, and would 
— last another month, while in 

rance every important matter was 
thoroughly considered in the Bureaux 
before being discussed in the Chamber 
itself. It was quite true, asthe hon. and 
learned Member for Lincoln (Mr. Hinde 
Palmer) had stated, that M. Guizot 
had given evidence in favour of the c/é- 
ture before the Select Committee in 1848; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
omitted to state that the Committee of 
1848 had reported that— 

‘* The cléture, as used in France, could not be 
applied in our debates without causing unjust 
surprises and other inconveniences.”’ 


It must not be forgotten that the French 
Chamber sat for only four hours in- 
stead of the 10 or 12 during which that 
House was occupied. During that time 
the French Deputy was chained to his 
desk, whereas here a Member of the 
House of Commons might be in the 
Smoking Room, the Dining Room, or 
the Lobby during part of a debate ; and 
if he were suddenly called into the 
House, how could he be in a position to 
say whether the subject under discussion 
had been sufficiently debated ? The 
Prime Minister, though now a convert 
to the cléture, two years ago, in one of 
his speeches, actually encouraged Ob- 
struction by saying that by this means 
only could ‘‘a minority with strong 
views draw adequate attention to them.” 
Had the proposals of the Government 
emanated from the Opposition side of the 
House, a new campaign in Mid Lothian 
would have been organized and planned, 
and a wild shriek of liberty would have 
burst forth from the carriage window of 
the train at every station along the 
Great Northern line. If the Govern- 
ment must borrow something from 
France, why did they not propose se- 
cret voting by Members, in order to 
shield hon. Gentlemen opposite from 
the tyranny of the Birmingham Caucus, 
which, with characteristic insolence, pre- 
sumed to dictate to that House the way 
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in which it should regulate and improve 
its proceedings? There was not much 
analogy, perhaps, between the British 
Legislature and that of France; but 
there was a considerable analogy be- 
tween the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain and the late Prime Minister of 
France. Both Ministers were animated 
with a desire to force a particular mea- 
sure upon an unwilling and reluctant 
Chamber, and would not recoil from any 
sacrifice in order to carry out the object 
they hadin view. They were threatened 
with an immediate Dissolution if they 
did not carry out the Prime Minister’s 
behests. He (Colonel Alexander) hoped 
the House would not allow itself to be 
influenced by any such threat. They 
on those Benches would welcome Disso- 
lution. They would welcome Dissolution 
as sounding the knell of an effete Ad- 
ministration, and as heralding the down- 
fall of an imperious and arbitrary 
Minister. 

Mr. MARRIOTT, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment— 

“That no Rules of Procedure will be satis- 
factory to this House which confer the power of 
closing a Debate upon a majority of Members,” 
said: Sir, I think some apology is due 
from so young a Member as myself for 
moving an Amendment so evidently 
fraught with considerable importance. 
It will be suggested—and I can quite see 
the reason for such a suggestion—that 
any matter affecting the Business of this 
House and its Rules of Procedure is of 
such importance that the longer a 
Member has been in the House the 
more is he entitled to speak on it. 
With this I agree, and with regard to 
mere technical Rules I allow experience 
is of the greatest advantage; but of 
the principle embodied in the Resolu- 
tion the Prime Minister has brought 
forward to-night, not only young Mem- 
bers of the House, but thousands, 
and tens of thousands, outside the 
House understand it as well as the oldest 
Member, for in our opinion, and in their 
opinion, it is no mere altering of some 
Rule to facilitate Business, but it is 
a Resolution containing a principle 
that strikes at the root of Parlia- 
mentary government as it has been 
understood in this country for the past 
200 years. I confess I feel extreme 
regret that a matter of such enormous 
importance has become a Party question. 
This House is the arena where the great 
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battles of England are fought. We do 
not now settle our disputes by force and by 
the sword; but our constituents elect 
their Members and send them here to 
fight the battle of their different interests, 
views, and opinions, and for the sake of 
fair discussion it is necessary to have 
Rules; but these should not be forced 
upon one Party by the other. On the 
contrary, they should be Rules agreed 
to by us all, that we may all lend them 
a loyal and hearty obedience. What 
can be expected from an Opposition, 
where Rules are made that must neces- 
sarily press heavily on them, Rules 
which it is now admitted are not formed 
to put down Obstruction, but Rules which 
are made to influence and put down op- 
position. The Government have some 
candid friends, who, no doubt, make 
their influence felt in the Cabinet itself. 
Irefer to an organization that has already 
been mentioned—namely, the Birming- 
ham Caucus. ‘They are curious gentle- 
men who act on that body. I do not 
know who they are. There is a Mr. 
Schnudhorst—they generally get a 
Dutchman or a German as Secretary. 
Well, he and the Kenricks and the rest 
form a programme, and send it round to 
every Member and every constituency. 
[‘‘No, no!”?] Well, nearly every one ; 
one hon. Member has escaped. However, 
1 received one of these Circulars, and 
it has been sent among my constituency. 
In the Circular they state that the reason 
for the bringing in of the Resolution of 
the Prime Minister is not to put down 
Obstruction. No; there are numbers of 
Bills that the men of Birmingham want 
carried, the County Government Bill, 
the Corrupt Practices Bill—they have a 
long list taken probably from Zhe Nine- 
teenth Century—for these Caucus men do 
not display much originality. They are 
copyists. ‘hey say ofthis list—‘‘We want 
these Bills passed, whether the Opposi- 
tion like them or not; therefore the Go- 
vernment must invent an instrument by 
which they may be forced down the 
throat of the Opposition.” That is the 
meaning of this Circular, if it means any- 
thing. From whom does it emanate? 
It emanates from a body which was 
founded by one who, to my mind, is the 
strongest Member of the Cabinet—one 
whose views seem to influence the Go- 
vernment more than those of anyone 
else—one whom I consider a dan- 
I refer to the right 
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hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), 
Anyone who knows the discipline of 
Birmingham knows that this Circular 
could not be issued without his authority. 
He started the Caucus; he took up the 
burden of its defence; he wrote to Zhe 
Times, and said that the whole of the Li- 
beral Party were indebted to his Caucus; 
he is personally reponsible. I can only 
say this—if the Members of the Opposi- 
tion are human beings—if a measure is 
brought into this House which they con- 
sider it is right to criticize, and yet the 
Government say—‘‘We must pass this 
measure, not with your consent, but by 
placing this like a pistol at your head,” 
they will be justified in obstructing as 
much as they can. There will no longer 
be that good feeling of ‘‘ give and take ”’ 
which, up to now, always influenced 
both sides of the House. No longer do 
the Government recognize any feeling, 
but they fling down the gauntlet and 
cry—‘‘ Swallow the Rule, and when we 
have it, we will hold it over your head 
and by means of it pass all measures you 
dislike.” There is a point I must men- 
tion, and that is, that the Prime Minister 
has no precedent for thisin the Journals 
of the House. It may be we now dis- 
regard precedents, but, if so, it is a very 
new doctrine. Time was when everything 
was founded on precedent, and every diffi- 
culty was met with the question, has it 
arisen before,and how was it treated then. 
We find all our difficulties and the re- 
ceipts for getting over them in the Re- 
ports of the House. There is an anec- 
dote told in a little book by an able 
official of this House, published in 1870 
—only 12 years ago. Mr. Denison was 
then Speaker, and he was on the occa- 
sion referred to showing the House to a 
distinguished Frenchman, and explain- 
ing the method of conducting its Busi- 
ness. ‘‘ But where,’’ asked the visitor, 
‘* are your Rules of Procedure as we 
have them in France?” Then Mr. 
Speaker pointed to some hundreds of 
Journals of the House, and said—‘‘ These 
are our Rules; our Rules are embodied 
in precedents.’’ This, then, is no longer 
to be the case, and yet this was only 12 
years ago! England is called the Mother 
of Parliaments; and from her every 
foreign nation has copied its legislative 
institutions. And this our England is to 
give up her respect for precedent, and ac- 
ceptsomething such as might be prepared 
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for an Assembly of France or Belgium. 
Not only is there no precedent, but the 
very Reports of this House are against 
the introduction of this measure. The 
Prime Minister has referred to the dif- 
ferent Reports which have been made 
during the last 40 or 50 years. I am 
perfectly aware the matter was re- 
ferred to Select Committees in 1837, 
1848, 1854, 1857, 1861, 1869, 1871, and 
1878; but out of all those Committees 
not one of them recommended it. One 
especially was referred to—namely, that 
of 1848. On that Committee the evidence 
was taken of two very eminent men, M. 
Guizot and Mr. E. Curtis, an eminent 
Member of the American Congress. Mr. 
Curtis gave evidence in favour of the e/é- 
ture. M. Guizot said it would work well. 
The Committee, having the evidence of M. 
Guizot and Mr. Curtis before it, weighed 
it well, and came to the conclusion that 
the e/éture would not do for the English 
Parliament. The Prime Minister re- 
ferred to all those Committees; but I 
say, with great respect, that in one or 
two instances he was wrong in his facts. 
In regard to what he said about the 
Colonies, he admitted he was wrong. 
What is humiliating is, that the English 
House of Commons shall have to go to 
foreign Assemblies for Rules of Proce- 
dure. I was almost astonished the 
Prime Minister did not refer to the ex- 
cellent Parliament now sitting at Berlin, 
in which the Prime Minister, the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, comes down and 
tells its Members, with the real air of 
an autocrat, what he thinks of them. 
No doubt there is c/éture there. But 
is our Parliament to copy Assemblies 
abroad? The more Parliament studies 
its own history, of which we are all so 
proud, the better we shall be guided in 
making fresh Rules instead of going to 
foreign Assemblies. The Prime Minister 
said he never knew an instance of the 
abuse of the c/éture, and that where it 
was adopted it was never rescinded. 
The instances are numberless, but it is 
easy to understand why the Rule, once 
adopted, is never rescinded. Every- 
body in a minority objects to the ¢/éd- 
ture; but the moment a minority be- 
comes a majority, they naturally say 
—‘Oh, you used the e/dture against us, 
and we shall now use it against you.” 
Ihave not the slightest doubt, if this 
eléture is adopted by the present ma- 
jority, it will be found very useful to 
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another majority by-and-bye, and hon. 
Members who are about to vote for it 
will be sorry for it. We have known 
from experience that, in Germany, the 
bitterness of Parliamentary feeling is 
stronger than here. They have not the 
power of free debate, their mouths are 
practically shut, and the safety valve of 
free speech is not left open. I have 
heard it stated that in America, if there 
had been full power of debate in Con- 
gress, the Civil War might have been 
avoided. When the North got a ma- 
jority, the mouths of the Southern Mem- 
bers were closed. The Prime Minister 
referred to some Obstruction on the part 
of the Irish Members. I should like to 
remind him of some words which he ad- 
dressed to the Leader of the Party (Mr. 
Parnell), who is not here, against whom 
he brought the charge of using different 
language at meetings in Ireland to what 
he was using in the House. Imagine, 
for one moment, if the Leader of the 
Irish Party should have turned (the 
cléture having been adopted) and said— 
‘Of course, I don’t use the language in 
the House that I use in Ireland, for this 
reason—in Ireland my tongue is free ; 
but in the House it is not free, for you 
have power if you choose to stop it. I 
don’t express my real feelings. Free 
speech can be had only in the open air.” 
The Prime Minister had said that the 
cléture is necessary, because of the in- 
crease of labour. I think he will find 
that the majority will assist him in 
diminishing that labour. There are 
amongst the Rules that follow, the one 
proposing the clétwre many that must 
tend to diminish the labour of Parlia- 
ment. There is a Bill to be brought 
into the House which I wish to see pass, 
but not thrust down the throats of my 
opponents— namely, the County Govern- 
ment Bill, which, I believe, will much 
decrease the labour of this House. 
But the suspicion is not that the Prime 
Minister wants to decrease the labour, 
but to increase the power—not of the 
House, but of the majority, and so of 
the Ministry. Three years ago, in 1879, 
nearly every Member of the present 
Ministry spoke about the Rules of this 
House; and, unless I have misread 
every one of their speeches, they were 
one and all opposed to every measure 
that might be used against the rights 
of minorities. I will not inflict on the 
House many quotations ; but, with their 
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indulgence, I may call their attention to 
the remarks of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke very strongly 
for the rights of minorities, and actually 
expressed his agreement with a states- 
man with whom he did not often 
agree—namely, Lord Beaconsfield—who 
said— 

‘“‘Tt was frequently objected out-of-doors that 

Parliament talked too inuch; but Parliament 
meant an Assembly that was engaged in 
talk.” 
And it was that talk which the Goyern- 
ment on that occasion proposed seriously 
to limit—an act which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman strongly de- 
nounced, Yet the Resolution to which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
then referred was one of the very mildest 
Resolutions introduced by the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Stafford Northcote)—a mole-hill to a 
mountain when compared with that of 
the Prime Minister. Another right hon. 
Gentleman who also spoke on the 
subject was Chairman of Committees, 
and is held in great repute in my own 
constituency. There has been a consider- 
able divergence of opinion outside as to 
what to call this word. They say— 
‘‘Oh, use the English word ; don’t say 
cléture.” But I will call your attention 
to a speech of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees (Mr. Dodson), who said— 

“ As to the prolixity of debate, he hoped they 

would never be reduced to the necessity of a 
gagging law or cléture.”’ 
This is the term of the right hon. 
Gentleman—the “gagging law.” The 
Prime Minister referred to a certain 
article which he wrote in August, 1879, 
in a valuable publication, Zhe Nineteenth 
Century, and in which he said— 

“There are abundant contingencies in which 
Obstruction of this kind has led tothe removal 
of a perilous or an objectionable measure, and 
it is precisely in regard to cases where a Party 
is small and the conviction strong that the best 
defence of warrantable Obstruction may be 
found. The House of Commons is, and I hope 
it ever will be, above all things, a free 
Assembly. If so, it must be content to pay 


the price of freedom.”’ - 


I could quote numerous other instances 
of similar declarations on the part of 
other Members of the present Ministry, 
and even of a private Member like the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Burnley 
All spoke against the 


(Mr, Rylands). 
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limitation of the{Privileges of Members. 
What I say is, what has taken place 
since 1879, so as to convert the Ministry 
from the strong views they held then? 
Are they going to say that the present 
Government passed fewer measures than 
the last one? It was our boast that we 
passed more beneficial measures in one 
Session than the late Government in six 
Sessions. Was that a true boast or a 
false one? I hope that this year we 
are not going to have all those questions 
that stirred a certain number of Her 
Majesty’s subjects to the very depths 
last year. I gave a constant support to 
Her Majesty’s Government in coercion ; 
but, though I did that, I fully recognize 
the right of every Representative of 
Ireland to oppose it to the very utmost. 
It was known to be against that Party 
whom the Irish Members represented, 
and, according to their views, their 
object of being in the House was to 
prevent coercion; and if, as the Prime 
Minister said, there are many times when 
Obstruction is justifiable, I can imagine 
none where it is more so than when you 
are holding the iron hand over a portion 
of our Dominions. I hope we are not 
going to abandon our right to criticize 
the measure because the measure has 
been introduced to the House by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. Why has 
the measure been brought in now, and 
why should it have fallen to the present 
Government to bring in the Bill? There 
is an old proverb which says—‘“ Set a 
thief to catch a thief,’ and that ‘‘ An 
old poacher makes the best gamekeeper,”’ 
and that seems to be the reason why the 
Government have been prompted and 
persuaded to bring in their proposals. 
‘Chere sit at present more Obstructionists 
on the Treasury Bench than ever sat 
upon that Bench before. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
I should be sorry to speak of them as 
Obstructionists simply, because I am 
glad to see them on that Bench; and I 
hope that many of them may rise to 
higher and higher places. I am glad 
to see them there; but how have they 
got there? Many of them have got 
their places and their reputation through 
Obstruction, and it strikes me as odd 
that they are among the people who 
are asking strongly for this measure, 
although on the Government Bench 
itself sits the chief priest of Obstruc- 
tion, the President of the Board of 
Trade. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
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a speech which he recently made, said 
much of the speechmaking in this 
House was owing to the unreasonable 
vanity and excessive loquacity of certain 
Members. I find, however, that no 
person has so often presented himself 
to the House as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and that no one obstructed so often 
up to 1880. ‘Therefore, I think hon. 
Members are justified in asking this 
question—When you get this weapon, 
what are you likely to do with it? Itis 
a dangerous weapon. I would not mind 
intrusting an innocent girl with a 
‘‘jemmy ;”’ but in the hands of a burglar 
it would be a different thing, and I 
should not be inclined to give it to him; 
and when I know that the chief person 
who wants the c/éture, this politica] 
‘*jemmy,”’ is the President of the Board 
of Trade, I ask naturally for what pur- 
pose is he inclined to use it? The 
Government say—‘‘ You give us the 
weapon ; you have an excellent Speaker, 
who will never touch it.’’ Well, Sir, 
with regard to the impartiality with 
which you control the debate, it is ad- 
mirable; but even you, Sir, are mortal, 
and Heaven only knows who your suc- 
cessors may be. One argument in the 
papers is that the cléture is required be- 
cause Members now are socially inferior 
to what they used to be; and this 
view seems to have been adopted 
by that great authority upon social 
questions, the President of the Board 
of Trade. They say that the status of 
the House is getting worse, and they 
say the legislation of 1868 has intro- 
duced a lower class of Members. They 
go further, and say that if you get the 
County Franchise you will get a 
still lower class of Members of this 
House. If this be so, you may de- 
pend upon this—that you will also have 
a lower class of Ministers and a lower 
class of Speakers than at present. It is 
impossible to say what may be the re- 
sult. But remember this—we are not 
fighting for to-day, but for the future. 
There are two names that have been 
-used which I thought ought never to 
have been introduced into our debate, 
and these are the names of Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen and Mr. Speaker. 
But, as they have been introduced, I 
may say, Sir, that because you perform 
your duties with impartiality as a 
Speaker, and because the Queen is a 
Monarch who would not abuse despotic 
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power—is that any reason why we 
should place despotic power in the hands 
of a Speaker and a Monarch that might 
in the future be prepared to use it? Sir, 
we have to legislate for the future, not 
for the present. We know perfectly 
well what the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade are. He has always been candid. 
He managed to get an article into The 
Fortnightly Review when he first came 
under public notice, and in that article 
he gave a liberal programme for the 
future. He was not like the Irish 
Party, who would have been satisfied 
with ‘‘three F’s;” he wanted “ four 
F’s.” He wanted ‘‘Free Land, Free 
Church, Free Schools, and Free Trade.’ 
But there was another “ F” he forgot 
altogether, and that was ‘‘ Free Speech.” 
It is no part of his programme now. 
He was then the great enemy of the 
Liberal Government; and, having got 
into The Fortnightly Review again, in an 
article he showed how the Ministry of 
the day were entirely at fault. He it is 
who wants this instrument, and he it is 
who will use it. At the time I refer to 
he was delighted at the upset of the pre- 
sent Government; and I am not ashamed 
to say that at the time I blushed at the 
remarks he made with reference to the 
Prime Minister. [Laughter] Hon. 
Gentlemen may laugh; but I can say 
this, that nobody in this world holds in 
higher respect the Prime Minister than 
Ido. Itis no new opinion of mine. I 
have studied his words for 30 years; 
but, at the same time, because he has 
done great things and great good to his 
country, is that any reason that I should 
fall down and worship him? The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade spoke at 
that time of the Prime Minister as hav- 
ing made ‘‘a mean appeal to the sordid 
feelings of the middle classes;” and, 
although he derided the present Leader 
of the House, he was taken in as a 
Cabinet Minister through fear when the 
present Government was formed; and 
he it is who wants this weapon, and 
he has been very candid in his views 
with reference to it. He is the enemy 
of the Church of this country, he is 
an enemy of the House of Lords; and 
he has been an enemy of the Crown. If 
he is a sincere man—and I believe him 
to be a sincere man—he will carry out 
his views; and if he had this weapon 
of the e/éture it would enable him to do 
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so. In conclusion, I have to apologize 
to the House for the time I have de- 
tained it. I may say that I move this 
Amendment with profound regret. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!” ] Itis very well for hon. Gentle- 
men to say ‘‘Oh!” but I ask them to 
say if they wish to be at the mercy of the 
majority that may at any time be in this 
House? I say that if this measure had 
been proposed some time ago by the 
late Prime Minister (Mr. Disraeli) 
the whole of this country would 
have been up in arms. Every class 
would have been aroused in England, 
and Mr. Disraeli would have been de- 
nounced as a tyrant, and the present 
Prime Minister declared the champion 
of our liberties. I am sorry to see that 
the Prime Minister has taken up his 
present position. I feel as much as any- 
one the touching words that he has ad- 
dressed to us in introducing the mea- 
sure; but I say that considering the 50 
years of most honourable and useful 
service that he has given to this country, 
one does feel a sense of shame that at 
the present time he should be led to in- 
troduce this very measure, which, in my 
mind, will for ever disgrace and de- 
grade this Assembly. I therefore beg 
to move, Sir, the Resolution of which I 
have given Notice. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the first word ‘‘ That,” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘no Rules of Procedure will be satis- 
factory to this House which confer the power 
of closing a Debate upon a majority of Mem- 
bers,’ —(Mr. Marriott,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker,’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Marriott) had commenced his singular 
speech by apologizing that so young a 
Member should have ventured to intro- 
duce an Amendment of such importance. 
The hon. and learned Member was 
fully in his right in taking that course; 
but the House would also be in its 
right if it contrasted the attitude of the 
hon. and learned Member, who had 
been for two years in the House, with 
that of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, who, with his 
experience of nearly 50 years, had stood 
forth that nigbt anxious for the dignity 
of the House of Commons, and, with a 
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zeal which no Member opposite who had 
known the right hon. Gentleman for the 
last 30 years would venture to dispute, 
had pleaded in the most touching terms 
for the change which he had now pro- 
posed. For his own part, he would not 
attempt to treatthat question in the spirit 
in which the hon. and learned Member 
for Brighton had treated it. That was 
not the spirit in which the Leader of the 
Opposition had dealt with it, because, 
as might have been heard by many hon. 
Gentlemen who cheered the hon. and 
learned Member for Brighton, but who 
were not present earlier in the debate, 
that right hon. Gentleman had appealed 
to the House to discuss this matter in a 
calm spirit, and in a tone worthy of the 
occasion and of the House itself. Both 
the Leaders of the House had deprecated 
the introduction of personal topics into 
that debate. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Did hon. 
Gentlemen really wish that a discussion 
of such grave importance should be 
turned into a personal wrangle? Hon. 
Members might disagree with the pro- 
posals of the Leader of the House; but 
they could not disagree with the tone in 
which they had been introduced ; and 
he trusted that the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Brighton would 
stand alone in that respect. [‘* No!’’] 
Surely hon. Gentlemen opposite must be 
anxious, as their Leader was, for the 
dignity of the House and the efficiency 
of its debates, and must desire that the 
issue should be argued on true and per- 
manent grounds. Those who had sat in 
the last Parliament towards its close 
might possibly have felt more keenly 
than a Member who had lately entered 
the House the reproaches that had been 
levelled against Parliament on account 
of the inefficiency to which the public 
alleged they had been reduced. He saw 
that continual efforts were made by the 
Press—he frankly admitted that they 
were not made by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition—to represent that the measure 
brought forward by the Government was 
not introduced with a view of meeting 
the difficulties which the House had ex- 
perienced, but was proposed with some 
dark design, to gag the House of Com- 
mons, to muzzle debates, to stifle dis- 
cussion, and to enable a_ despotic 
Minister to carry out a tempestuous 
policy. [‘* Hear, hear!”?] Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite appeared to indorse that 





view. They believed that that was a 
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serious attempt on the part of the Go- 
vernment to put down opposition. The 
hon. and learned Member for Brighton 
said it had been admitted that that 
measure was brought forward, not only 
to put down Obstruction, but also to 
stifle opposition. He believed that there 
were many Members of the House who 
imagined that the object of the Govern- 
ment was to stifle discussion. A more 
preposterous idea never entered into the 
head of any mortal. Whose opposition 
would the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues desire to stifle? Was it 
the opposition of the Front Opposition 
Bench, or the opposition of the new 
Fourth Party? What arguments, or 
what power was it that the right hon. 
Gentleman: was anxious to suppress ? 
He (Mr. Goschen) also read that morn- 
ing that certain newspapers alleged that 
they wished to suppress ‘‘ pungent” criti- 
cism and “competent” criticism. That 
was a wholly false assumption, and he 
was surprised that the hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton should have shared 
in it. Any man who held that opinion 
must have forgotten the events of the 
last three years, when the Leader of the 
Opposition frankly admitted the evils 
against which they had to struggle; and 
unless all that had been forgotten, it 
could not be supposed that without 
drastic remedies they could heal the 
difficulties which had arisen. The hon. 
and learned Member indorsed that 
absurd assumption ; buthe(Mr.Goschen), 
at any rate, wished to dispel the illusion 
that Ministers were forcing this measure 
on a reluctant minority. He ventured 
to assert, as far as the voice of one single 
and humble individual could go, that the 
Government were not forcing this upon 
a reluctant Opposition; and his own opi- 
nion was that the sad events of the last 
three years showed that drastic measures 
were required in order to put down 
the evils that existed, and that the pre- 
sent measures were not toostrong. The 
hon. Member opposite had argued that 
a bare majority ought not to decide such 
a question, but the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment went too far; it would apply to 
any majority. Now, what was the ob- 
jection to a bare majority? It was 
assumed that there ought to be a majo- 
rity of two-thirds in order that both sides 
of the House might be enabled to take 
part in any discussion if they so desired 
But he would venture to point out 
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to the House that the argument in 
favour of a two-thirds majority was based 
upon the assumption that there was 
a desire on the part of a tyrannical 
majority on that side of the House to 
close a debate, and that the Party oppo- 
site would be so public spirited and 
virtuous as to lend their aid to the Go- 
vernment the moment there was any real 
need for pressure. He denied both as- 
sertions. He was prepared to admit 
either that both or that neither Parties 
were likely to be actuated by a public 
spirit; but it was absurd to assume 
that the one side was always to be 
despotic and the other side always 
patriotic. He hoped and trusted that 
in practice the new proposal would never 
be applied, and he believed that it never 
would be applied, without the wish of 
both sides of the House. It was nota 
fact that the new weapon was about to 
be used in the manner described by the 
hon. and learned Member for Brighton, 
nor did he believe in the progressive 
degeneracy of the House, or that in 
every successive year they were going to 
have worse Parliaments and more de- 
generate Speakers, nor yet that the 
Speaker would be amenable to Party 
influences, and join in a desire on the part 
of the majority to oppress the minority. 
He ventured to think that such was not 
the character of Englishmen, and that 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Brighton and his Friends were wrong 
in thinking that there would be any 
absence of inclination to hear discussion 
—indeed, he thought that if the e/éture 
were to be enforced in that manner 
numbers of Members of the Liberal 
Party below the Gangway would vote 
against its unjust application. This 
Procedure was not new in foreign 
countries ; but then, the Parliaments of 
other countries had been described as 
wretched Assemblies. That House was 
the mother of Parliaments, from which 
most other Assemblies had derived 
their Rules of Procedure; but surely 
there were few hon. Members who would 
wish to speak of the representative in- 
stitutions of our Colonies and our neigh- 
bours in the tone that had been used 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Brighton. If, as was probable, there 
were Representatives of foreign nations 
present within the precincts of that 
House, listening to that debate, he re- 
gretted that they should have heard the 
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great Conservative Party indorsing the 
reproaches which the hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton had uttered against 
foreign Legislatures. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” ] He 
wished he could retract that statement; 
but it was impossible for him to do so 
while the cheers which greeted the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Brighton were still ringing in his 
ears. On the side of the House on which 
he sat, at all events, there was a warm 
sympathy with the Representative Insti- 
tutions of other countries. The example 
they, as one of the most ancient Assem- 
blies in the world, would set to those 
other and younger Assemblies abroad, 
should be kept in view in reforming 
their Procedure and adapting it to the 
wants of the age. It had been said that 
the cléture had not succeeded in foreign 
Representative Assemblies. But even if 
that weapon had been unsuccessful else- 
where, he believed that the people of 
this country possessed a quality which 
would make its use safe in that House. 
The English people, to a pre-eminent 
degree, were distinguished by a love of 
fair play. It began in their boyhood ; 
it was the pride of their public schools ; 
it prevailed in their pastimes; and no 
Party in that House, however numeri- 
cally strong it might be, would dare 
so to misapply the powers which 
were asked for by the Government 
as to bring disgrace on their reputa- 
tion for fair play. It was too violent 
a supposition that the moment these 
powers were conferred, the House would 
change its nature, and that the majority 
would attempt to gag their opponents. 
[“Oh, oh!” ] Hon. Members might 
ery “Oh!” but they could not deny 
that fair play was the characteristic of 
the English people. If the Government 
were to misapply and to abuse their 
power in this matter, they would forfeit 
the confidence of the English people. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, in the course of his 
most moderate and temperate speech, 
had put one or two cases to them. He 
had asked whether it might not happen 
that not from any malevolent desire to 
suppress discussion, but through some 
temporary inspiration, a division enfore- 
ing the ciéture might not be snatched, 
say, during the dinner-hour. He (Mr. 


Goschen) did not think that such a thing 
was likely to happen; and if it did, it 
would only happen once, because hon. 
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Members on that side of the House 
would be quite as watchful to see that 
these new powers were not abused as 
hon. Members opposite could be. And 
they would certainly not support any 
Party that endeavoured to abuse the 
powers asked for. In conclusion, he 
begged to say that it was from internal 
conviction, and not from any outside 
pressure that had been brought to bear 
upon him, that he intended to support 
Her Majesty’s Government on this occa- 
sion, when they were doing their best to 
restore the efficiency and the dignity of 
the House of Commons. It had been 
sought to prejudice the question by 
constant allusion to the Birmingham 
Federation. For himself, he would per- 
mit no organization of any kind to come 
between himself and his constituents, or 
between himself and his conscience; and 
possibly the Birmingham organization 
had done the Government ill-service in 
the step they had taken. Of that, how- 
ever, he could give no opinion, as he was 
no authority at all on the art of political 
wire-pulling. But he would venture to 
doubt the wisdom of such pressure. He 
fancied that when one was driving a 
team of eager and high-metiled steeds, 
one would be somewhat inclined to utter 
an imprecation against a bystander who 
cracked a cart-horse whip in their ears. 
But, however that might be, he sup- 
ported the Government, not because of 
the action of the Birmingham organi- 
zation, but because he wished to see the 
business-like character of that Assembly 
restored; but he should be best satis- 
fied if the great powers asked for 
were seldom used, but were only kept 
in reserve to restrain those who re- 
quired restraining. He should rejoice 
if the revival of the good fellowship, 
the good temper, and the good sense 
of the House enabled all Members, 
on whatever side they sat, to unite in 
the common desire to make the best of 
their time and opportunities for the 
honour and credit of the House and the 
benefit of the country. He believed 
that it might be so, and that the New 
Rules might, in course of time, become 
obsolete. Until then he should support 
the proposal, which he believed, from 
the experience of the past few Sessions, 
to be indispensable, if they were to re- 
tain dignity and due proportion in their 
debates, and efficiency and reality in 
their work. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that they 
were asked by each speaker on the Mi- 
nisterial side of the House to treat this 


question in no Party spirit; but he must’ 


say that the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken (Mr. Goschen), and who 
was no exception to that rule, had, 
nevertheless, exhibited in his speech no 
small amount of Party animus. He 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) should have rejoiced 
had they been able to discuss the ques- 
tion without Party feeling; but, as a 
matter of fact, the question was going 
to be decided, as they all knew, bya 
Party majority, egged on by an external 
Caucus, stimulated by appeals to the 
Radical Party to pass this Rule in order 
to carry certain democratic legislation. 
Nothing could be plainer in the speech 
of his right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) than the strong desire, which 
he expressed on behalf of those who 
sat on that side of the House, to im- 
—= the Procedure of the House of 

ommons. He (Mr. E. Stanhope) him- 
self would have gone a little further 
than his right hon. Friend, for he 
thought that on one point they might 
all agree, that the Rules governing the 
Procedure of the House—many of which 
were antiquated, and others unnecessary 
—required to be completely overhauled. 
If a general revision had been proposed, 
every man in the House would have 
been anxious to give the proposal due 
support. But there was no such pro- 
— before them. They had simply 

efore them certain limited suggestions 
for alterations in their Rules, but prin- 
cipally in the Ist Resolution, a new 
and a foreign weapon which, it was 
said, in the Recess, was to be the sabre 
to be kept hanging over their heads; 
but not to be used. Many of the evils 
felt to exist in the working of the Par- 
liament machine were not touched by 
the Government proposal at all—such, 
for instance, as the great length of the 
speeches, and the great length of Minis- 
terial answers to Questions; or the 
suggested evil that speakers who were 
affected with modesty had little chance 
of catching the Speaker’s eye against 
those who were more ready to force their 
claims on the House. Then there was 
the great pressure of Public Business, the 
growth of which had been very gradual, 
but distinct. In 1871 the growthof Public 
Business was inquired into by a Select 
Committee, and Sir Erskine May, on that 
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occasion, gave some noteworthy evidence, 
He was asked— 


Business of the House. 


“Do you think our present system of non. 
compulsion can be maintained by arrangements 
for getting through the Business of the House 


oO» 


more easily ? 
His answer was— 


“Yes. It is my opinion that, by judicious 
regulations, it would be quite possible to get 
through the Business without any interference 
with the rights of Members.” 


Now, what real change of principle as 
regarded Public Business had taken 
place since then? Obstruction, no 
doubt, had arisen; but Obstruction was 
not to be met by the proposed Rule, but 
by a modification of existing Rules, 
which enabled individuals to be dealt 
with who offended. The object of the 
proposed Rule was to stop lengthened, 
although legitimate, discussion; and it 
seemed to him to be cunningly designed, 
to meet the case in which the Govern- 
ment would have the whole of the Op- 
position against them. Without going 
into the arithmetical puzzle it contained, 
which was not made any clearer by 
the speech of the Prime Minister, any- 
one could see that the effect of the 
Rule would be on all important occa- 
sions to enable the Government, if 
necessary, to silence the House by a 
majority of 1. They were told that un- 
less the Speaker took the initiative the 
eléture could not be put in force. It was, 
therefore, interesting and necessary to 
inquire what was likely to be the effect 
of the change on the Speaker. Did 
they wish to strengthen the position of 
the Speaker, or to make him more of a 
partizan? If they wanted to strengthen 
his position, they were taking a very 
odd way of doing it, because if the 
vote for the cléture was put and not 
carried, the Speaker was declared to 
be mistaken, and he had made the 
gravest error a Speaker possibly could 
make; while, if it was carried by 
only a small majority, it would be 
proved that it was not the evident sense 
of the House. If, on the other hand, 
they wished to make the Speaker a par- 
tizan, they were taking a very excellent 
way of doing it. The Speaker would 
naturally take the only means of being 
certainly in the right, and that would 
be not to ask whether it was the evident 
sense of the House, but whether the 
majority would support him. Or if the 
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Speaker was earnest in his desire to 
impartially use the cléture, gradually 
pressure would be put on him both 
inside and outside the House. In 
fact, they had been told by a high 
authority, in an excellent letter which 
was written to Zhe Times, that the 
effect would probably be that one side 
would desire to show the Speaker that 
the evident sense of the House was for 
closing the debate, and the other side 
would desire to show him that the re- 
verse was the case. What was the 
Speaker to do in such a case? He 
would be much in the position of the 
distinguished person who took part in 
the election at Eatanswill—Mr. Pick- 
wick—who was told to shout with the 
mob, and when he asked—‘‘ But suppose 
there are two mobs?” was told that he 
must shout with the largest. He should 
like to ask—How was the Speaker to 
determine what really was the evident 
sense of the House? It would be very 
well, perhaps, while the right hon. Gen- 
tleman then in the Chair occupied that 
position ; but how would it be in the case 
of a less impartial Speaker? They had 
heard in past times of Speakers being 
creatures of the Crown. Might they 
not hear hereafter of their being crea- 
tures of the Ministry? And if that was 
the case with the Speaker, how much 
more would it be so with the Chairman 
of Committees, who was necessarily 
much less independent than the Speaker, 
was more frequently changed, and, 
being still engaged in public life, more 
liable to Party influences? He was 
afraid that the effect of the proposal 
would be demoralizing, not only on the 
majority, but also on the minority of 
the House. Was it likely that the ma- 
jority would not use the power when 
they had it in their hands? The right 
hon. Gentleman himself (the Prime 
Minister) said that there were 31 mea- 
sures which it was absolutely essential 
should be passed as soon as possible. 
He seemed to desire the power to be 
used over and over again. [Mr. Grap- 
sTonE: I said that the cases must be 
very rare and clear.] At any rate, there 
were other Ministers who thought dif- 
ferently, and the desire of the majority to 
pass measures would give real effect tothe 
cléture. He was quite sure that when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon said he had full confidence that 
the Prime Minister would not abuse the 
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power, he would be supported in that 
opinion by the majority of the House; 
but the Prime Minister would not last 
for ever, and they might have Speakers 
less efficient than the present. They had 
all heard of the Nasmyth steam-hammer. 
It was such a marvellous instrument 
that it would crack a nut. But did any- 
one suppose it was made for that pur- 
pose? They might be certain that if a 
steam-hammer was going to be erected, 
it was intended to be used for some 
other purpose than that. It would be 
the same with the eléture. When they 
were told they might trust the Govern- 
ment, he felt inclined to say that he pre- 
ferred to keep the freedom they now 
enjoyed. No less an authority than 
Lord John Russell had said, in one of 
his best essays— 

“The true coin of our freedom may be clipt 


and worn; but it is better than any paper security 
that ean be offered us.” 


If a majority was invested with this 
power, sooner or later, they would un- 
doubtedly use it, and, what was more, a 
great many of them intended to use it, 
if they could get it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) hardly disguised the 
fact when he said that there were a 
number of measures for which the 
country was ripe. But, supposing that 
the power were not applied for the 
passing of such Acts, pressure would 
then be brought to bear from outside; 
and Members would be sent up pledged 
to support particular measures, and to 
force through the proposals which the 
electorate desired to see become law. The 
supporters of the Ministry would brook 
no delay, knowing that means existed 
by which their wishes might be carried 
out at once. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister said that the c/éture 
had long been in force in other countries, 
and that we had never heard of its being 
abused. Nevertheless, we had heard 
often enough of the abuse of power byan 
imperious majority in foreign countries. 
Speaking of France, Jeremy Bentham 
had said— 


“ The terrible decrees of Urgency, the decrees 
for closing the discussion, may well be remem- 
bered with dread. They were formed for the 
subjugation of the minority ; for the purpose of 
stifling arguments that were dreaded.” 


In De Tocqueville’s works, also, most 
powerful arguments would be found 
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against the tyranny of a majority, and 
the consequent danger to the country. 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1837, had expressed 
his entire adherence with De Tocqueville, 
and his own grave fears of such a result. 
One grave danger to be feared from the 
cléture was that the continuity of our 
policy would be jeopardized. Stability 
of policy would be little regarded by a 
majority possessing absolute power and 
able at once to carry out the decrees of 
its masters outside the House of Com- 
mons. Jefferson, of all democrats the 
most undoubted democrat, speaking of 
America, had said— 

“‘ The instability of our laws is really a very 
serious inconvenience. I think that we ought 
to have obviated it by deciding that a whole 
year should always be allowed to pass between 
es in of a Bill and the final passing 
Of 10. 

He went on to say— 

‘*Tf the circumstances of the case required a 
more speedy decision, the question should not 
be decided by a simple majority, but by a ma- 
jority of, at least, two-thirds of both Houses.’’ 
Well, then, what would be the effect 
of the cléture upon the minority? At 
present the minority felt bound to 
support the Government of the day to 
a certain extent. If it should refuse 
to do so, the Parliamentary machine 
would hardly work at all. The Leaders 
of the Opposition supported the Go- 
vernment in settling when a debate 
should be closed, and in upholding the 
authority of the Chair. They some- 
times even supported the authority of 
the Chair directly. That was when the 
Leader of the House abdicated his func- 
tions. But if absolute power were given 
to a majority, the responsibility of the 
minority would be altogether gone. Its 
Members would agitate out-of-doors, 
being unable to obtain a hearing within 
the House itself; so that for discussion 
in the House of Commons constant agi- 
tation in the country would be substi- 
tuted. They were told that if a majority 
could be trusted to decide a question, it 
ought also to be trusted with the power 
of deciding when a debate should come 
to a conclusion. But if that was true, 
why not trust a majority with the power 
of stopping debate altogether? That 
would only be going one step further, 
and could not be distinguished in prin- 
ciple from the proposal now made. 
Some people said that all public ques- 
tions were now so thoroughly discussed 


in the Press, that the only proper duty | 
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left for Parliament to perform was tc 
carry out the decisions arrived at outside 
its portals. He protested against such a 
doctrine. It involved a departure from 
all the principles hitherto supposed to be 
bound up in our Parliamentary Institu- 
tions; and he, for one, refused to sub- 
stitute for free and open discussions face 
to face with your opponents, the loose 
language of the platform, or the irre- 
sponsible tyranny of the Press. It should 
be remembered that beyond mere legis- 
lative and executive duties Parliament 
had other great duties to perform. It was 
difficult to say what would be the result 
of this new departure. Ifthe Rule was 
carried in its present form it might fail, 
and then they might have the proposal 
in a new and stronger form. But it might 
succeed, and success would be worse 
than failure. But there was one con- 
tingency which he declined to think pos- 
sible; and that was that the Rule would 
not be acted upon. The temptation 
would be too great, the pressure would 
betoo strong, the machine you had created 
would be too uncontrollable, to allow of 
that. Therefore, he assumed, and he 
was justified in assuming, that the legiti- 
mate result must be to curtail the liberty 
of speech on the part of the minority. 
It reminded one very much of a passage 
in a play written by the late Lord Lytton. 
Stout, a politician, says— ‘‘Turn any 
man out of the House who votes against 
enlightenment and Popkins;” and Eve- 
lyn answers—‘“‘ Right ; down with those 
who take the liberty to admire any liberty 
except our liberty.” The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, after 
having been so many years in that 
House, and after having contributed so 
much to adorn debate, must feel some 
regret, towards the close of his career, 
that he should be one of the agents in 
curtailing debate. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would forgive him for using 
a word which earlier in the day he had 
designated as “slang,” but for which 
good authority could be found, he should 
like to say that in future days the lines 
might be applied to him once applied to 
another great statesman— 

“ Prompt to supply whate’er his country lacks, 
Skilful to gag, and knowing how to tax.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
John Bright), in ono of his eloquent 
speeches, described in glowing terms one 
of the great privileges of an Englishman 
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—how he was free to think, free to speak, 
and free to write. It would be acurious 
commentary upon that speech that when 
a second edition was called for it might 
be necessary for the commentator to add 
that the right hon. Gentleman, towards 
the end of his career, was one of the 
main agents in bringing about .a dif- 
ferent state of things—that a man was 
free to think, if he was not a Member of 
the Liberal Party under the tyranny of 
the Caucus; that he was free to write, if 
not in Ireland; and that he was free to 
speak, if not a Member of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he had no 
intention of rivalling the eloquence of 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), and he would only 
detain the House for a very few minutes. 
He simply wished to call attention to 
the importance of the Resolutions in the 
interests of minorities. He had always 
been an advocate for maintaining the 
rights of minorities, and an opponent of 
anything in the shape of tyranny by the 
majority over the rights of minorities. 
But, while maintaining the right of free 
speech, he was fully aware of the fact 
that of recent years that right had been 
much abused, and that, under the name 
of liberty of speech, a small minority of 
the House had done much to degrade 
the character of the House and impair 
its usefulness in the eyes of the country 
and of the whole world. What he 
wished particularly to point out was this 
—that if the rights of minorities were 
retained, the right of tyrannizing over 
majorities must not be retained among 
them. They were now in a position of 
very great difficulty. The House found 
itself incompetent to carry the work it 
was intended to perform. It had been 
suggested that in some future time they 
might have a violent House of Commons, 
presided over by a Speaker who failed 
to possess sound judgment or determi- 
nation. If ever such a time came, all 
the safeguards they derived from having 
a set of Rules to which they were ac- 
customed would be swept away; and at 
a single Sitting, by a simple Motion, at 
once the Rule of Urgency and the power 
of terminating a debate by the simple 
cléture could and would be adopted. 
There would be this advantage in alter- 
ing the Rules now, and making them 
efficient for the carrying on of the Busi- 
ness of the House—that if ever the time 
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should come, which hon. Members on 
the other side of the House were always 
anticipating, when there would be a 
large and arrogant Democratic majo- 
rity in the House, it would be of im- 
mense advantage to have in existence a 
set of Rules which had borne the test of 
experience, and to which the House was 
accustomed, and not then for the first 
time to have to set about framing new 
Rules, so as to render them useful and 
practicable in the conduct of Public 
Business. There was another matter to 
which he also desired to call attention— 
namely, the great alteration which had 
taken place in the Constitution of the 
House—an alteration which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite ought not to regret, and 
which certainly he did not. The House 
now, under a Household Franchise Con- 
stitution, was changed much more 
rapidly than it used to be formerly, ex- 
cept on a very exceptional occasion. 
They had witnessed in 1868, 1874, and 
1880, a large and increasing number of 
new Members returned to serve in the 
new Parliament. They were, most of 
them, unaccustomed to the old Rules 
and Practices of the House; and under 
such circumstances, with a repeated 
change of the personnel of the House, 
they could not rely upon old precedents, 
but must rely upon Rules adapted to the 
new state of things. He thought it was 
very much to the interest of minorities 
that the Rules should now be made 
sufficiently stringent to be workable 
under the new state of things. The 
case of America had been referred to. 
He ventured to point out that in America 
they adopted the system of the Previous 
Question. They adopted it originally 
from this country; as, indeed, they had 
adopted many other precedents from us. 
It had been in existence since 1790, and 
no individual American he had con- 
versed with was disposed to give up that 
power of closing a debate. On the con- 
trary, every American would teil them 
that, with the power of closing the de- 
bate which was now possessed, the 
power of free debate was carried on in 
the House of Representatives almost to 
the very verge of licence. Surely, then, in 
this country, where Party spirit did not 
run half so high as in America, that 
love of justice, which was characteristic 
of all Englishmen, would have its due 
effect, and there would be no need to 
fear any of the extreme abuses which 


[First Night.} 
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had been predicted from the exercise of 
the power of closing a debate. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down quoted 
a suggestion which he seemed to ap- 
prove, that before desiring to effect any 
radical change they should, at least, 
allow a year to elapse. He (Mr. Rath- 
bone) wished that that view were shared 
by the Party to which hon. Gentlemen 
belonged in ‘‘ another place.” 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
Raikes,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—<.Qrom— 
RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL.—[Brx 20.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hibbert.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DODSON said, that, in asking 
the House to read the Bill a second time, 
he did not propose to detain the House 
for more than a few minutes. The Bill 
was one which was based upon the Re- 
port of a Committee of the House of 
Lords which sat in 1877, and it had 
passed through the House of Lords it- 
self last Session. It was also read in 
the House of Commons a second time, 
and passed through a Select Com- 
mittee of this House as well as of the 
House of Lords, by both of which Com- 
mittees it had been carefully examined, 
and was only prevented from becoming 
law by the want of time to carry it 
through all its stages. He hoped that, 
under these circumstances, the House 
would allow the Bill to be read a second 
time. ‘he only difference between the 
Bill now before the House and that of 
last Session consisted in the introduction 
of some few Amendments, which he (Mr. 
Dodson) had intended to make in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House last year. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.—( fr. Dodson.) 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he understood that the Bill now 
before the House was the Rivers Con- 
servancy Bill. He did not rise for the 

urpose of moving the rejection of the 
Bill The Bill was one which was very 


Mr. Rathbone 


{COMMONS} 
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much required by a large portion of the 
country. In the county of Sussex the 
want of some stringent measure for the 
conservancy of rivers and the prevention 
of floods was much felt, especially in his 
own part of the county. Other parts 
of the country might have suffered even 
a great deal more than the county of 
Sussex. At the same time the Bill was 
a very important one, and it ought not 
to be read a second time without a single 
remark from the Member of the Go- 
vernment who had charge of it. At 
any rate, he conceived that the second 
reading had been moved almost without 
comment, because, if any remarks had 
been made, they must have been ex- 
ceedingly short, seeing that he had only 
left the House for a few moments, and 
had returned immediately, when he 
heard by accident that the Bill was about 
to be brought on. He was bound to 
admit that he was much surprised at 
that, because the object of the measure 
was to place very large powers in the 
hands of certain public bodies, and to 
enable them to tax areas which had 
never been taxed before. Although he 
did not object, and certainly looked for- 
ward to a larger area being taxed, there 
was, nevertheless, a great deal to be said 
as to how that area should be taxed. 
Everyone knew how difficult it was to 
define a river area and a river basin— 
and to settle what were uplands, and 
midlands and lowlands. He had read 
the present Bill most attentively, and he 
did not think that it was as satisfac- 
torily or as carefully drawn as it might 
have been. It gave certain powers, in 
addition to those, of defining the areas 
of taxation which would require careful 
consideration. For instance, powers 
were given to certain local bodies which 
were not contained in the last Bill. [ Mr. 
Dopson: They were in the last Bill.} 
He was under the impression that the 
powers now proposed to be conferred 
upon local bodies were new. At any 
rate, if not altogether new, they were 
much more extensive than any of the 
powers given in the Bill of last year. 
But, be that as it might, the Bill did con- 
fer extraordinary powers upon certain 
local bodies. It dealt, but not very 


effectually, with the Commissioners of 


Sewers. It gave power to supersede 
the Commissioners of Sewers; but it 
did not give power to provide for their 
extension in the numerous parts of the 
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country in which they had done exceed- 
ingly good work. [Mr. Dopson: It 
does.] The right hon. Gentleman said 
it did; but he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
had looked carefully at that part of the 
Bill, and failed to see that it did. It 
was admitted on all hands that, in cer- 
tain parts of the country, the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers had been doing 
good work, and that, instead of being 
superseded, they should have their 
powers extended by the Bill. He did 
not wish, at that late hour of the night— 
a quarter past 12—to discuss the pro- 
visions of the Bill too closely upon the 
Motion for the second reading. For- 
tunately for the House the New Rules 
had not yet been passed, and they would 
be able to consider the details of the 
Bill more frequently and at greater 
length than would probably be the case 
if the New Rules were passed. It was 
one of those measures which required 
careful consideration and discussion in 
regard to the different provisions con- 
tained in the Bill. His hon. Friend the 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) entertained strong opinions in re- 
ference to some of the details; and he 
was quite certain that if his hon. Friend 
had thought there was any chance of 
the Bill coming on that night he would 
have been in his place. ‘This was a loss 
tothe House, because he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) knew that his hon. Friend 
had some remarks to make which might 
have helped the House in dealing with 
the Bill when it went into Committee. 
It was a very important measure indeed, 
and no one could deny that a measure 
ofsome kind was wanted in the country; 
but, at the same time, it was a subject 
which required to be most carefully dealt 
with. {Mr. J. Howarp: Hear, hear!] 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Bed- 
fordshire cheered that remark. He was 
glad to find that the hon. Gentleman was 
not prepared to indorse everything con- 
tained in the Bill. Probably he had 
arrived at the opinion that the higher 
ground ought to contribute something to- 
wards the protection of the lower ground. 
An agriculturist such as the hon. Gentle- 
man was, well acquainted with the position 
and wants and requirements of the coun- 
try, would, no doubt, be prepared to pro- 
pose that his own constituents should be 
charged a fair proportion towards the 
rates that it would be necessary to im- 
pose in carrying out the provisions of the 
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Bill. Although he (Sir Walter B. 

Barttelot) did not agree with all the 

main provisions of the measure, he should 

certainly not oppose the second reading, 

as it had been moved; but hoped that a 

proper and fair discussion would take 
lace on going into Committee. 

Mr. HICKS said, he quite agreed 
with some of the remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Baronet 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot). He had no 
wish now, and never had, to oppose the 
Bill. He was fully aware that it might 
confer many advantages upon the coun- 
try ; but it was defective in several ma- 
terial particulars; and in reference to 
some small rivers on the borders of 
Cambridgeshire, it would be necessary to 
make further provisions than were at 
present proposed. Therefore, in agreeing 
to the second reading, he wished to 
guard himself against assenting to all 
of its details. One proposal contained 
in the Bill was quite a new one in the 
taxation of the country—namely, that 
anybody should be taxed who did not 
derive benefit from the taxes imposed. 
He also objected to the proposition to 
lay a charge, not upon the owners, but 
upon the occupiers of land, a principle 
precisely contrary to that on which the 
great Fen levels had been drained. He 
thought that great care should be taken 
in order to insure that the great dis- 
tricts to which he had referred as being 
at one time covered with water, and 
since converted into fertile fields, should 
not be interfered with. He remembered, 
on an occasion about two years ago, 
when he was one of a deputation that 
waited on the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, it was 
admitted by one of the members that a 
great deal of the flooding of the low- 
lands was caused by riparian proprie- 
tors allowing their trees to fall into the 
rivers. He contended that the midlands 
and uplands were in no way responsible 
for such neglect on the part of the 
riparian proprietors; and, although he 
should not trouble the House with any 
further remarks upon the subject, he 
begged to say that, while he abstained 
from offering any opposition to the 
second reading, he reserved to himself 
perfect liberty of raising objections upon 
these and other points when the House 
went into Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT thought the 
House was entitled, before agreeing to 
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the second reading, to receive some fur- 
ther information with regard to this mea- 
sure than had been given. The Bill in- 
volved questions of great practical diffi- 
culty and importance ; and he felt it his 
duty to enter his protest against the 
second reading being passed in so ex- 
ceedingly hurried a manner without any 
explanation whatever on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
it. He observed that the Bill contained 
many principles which were entirely 
novel in their character, and the adop- 
tion of which by Parliament would 
seriously affect the class of owners and 
occupiers of land, whom he had the 
honour to represent, by casting upon 
them new burdens, without conferring 
on them any corresponding benefit. He 
expressed the hope that when the Bill 
had been read a second time, and came 
forward in Committee, every opportunity 
would be given for full and complete 
discussion on its various provisions. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he found, on 
examination, that the Bill contained no 
clauses for preserving the rights of 
Water Companies. At the proper time 
he should move Amendments for the 

urpose of excepting waterworks from 
its operation. 

Mr. BULWER said, that the Bill 
had, during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, been the subject of considerable 
interest in the county which he had the 
honour to represent. There was, how- 
ever, some difference of opinion with 
regard to it; and while the great body 
of his constituents who were interested 
in its different objects asked him to sup- 
port the measure, there were those who 
objected to paying taxes leviable onthem 
by reason of the area of taxation being 
extended. On the whole, he thought 
that the opinion of his constituents was 
in favour of the Bill being read a second 
time, and that the objections to its pro- 
visions which it might be necessary to 
urge should be submitted when the 
House went into Committee. Under 
the circumstances, and while reserving 
to himself perfect right to oppose any 
clauses which might seem objectionable, 
he was willing to agree to the second 
reading. 

Mr. DUCKHAM protested against so 
important a Bill being brought up for its 
second reading at such an unreasonable 
hour. 


{COMMONS} 
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measure which had been promised to 
deal with the question of county go- 
vernment. He was bound to say that 
the Government, in bringing forward 
this Bill at that period of the Session, 
were, so to speak, putting the cart before 
the horse. The inhabitants of the rural 
districts had a strong objection to the 
taxation which was being heaped upon 
them year after year ; and they felt that 
one of the first things to be done was to 
lay before the House some idea of the 
provisions of the County Board Bill, 
which, in his opinion, should have been 
brought forward before the present mea- 
sure. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it was 
not for him to defend the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dodson) from 
the charge of endeavouring to force the 
Bill through the House; but, considering 
the fact that it had been before Parlia- 
ment previously, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was justified in asking 
for the Bill to be read a second time, 
particularly as it had been referred to a 
Select Committee. He was bound to 
say the Bill had been improved in de- 
tail, and that great care had been taken 
in its preparation by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It had already been frequently 
alluded to during the last fortnight as a 
measure which the Government would 
ask the House to pass; and, under the 
circumstances, he should support the 
second reading. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Herefordshire (Mr. 
Duckham) that the introduction of this 
Bill before the County Board Bill was 
something like putting the cart before 
the horse. The latter Bill had been 
promised by the Government, and it 
seemed an extraordinary thing to ask 
for a further area of taxation before the 
House was aware of its provisions. He 
should not oppose the second reading of 
the Bill; but he took the opportunity of 
stating that he should do so at all its 
other stages unless the County Govern- 
ment Bill was in the meantime brought 
forward. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
remind the House that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had adopted pre- 
cisely the same course last year as on 
the present occasion with reference to 
When it came on for second 


considerable interest the important reading last Session, it was under cit- 
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cumstances that prevented full discus- 
sion. It was hurried through at a late 
hour of the night, when it was utterly 
impossible for Parliament to give it due 
consideration, notwithstanding that it 
was said every opportunity would be 
given for discussing it during the day. 
He thought, before they passed the 
second reading, the House ought to con- 
sider how far they were committing 
themselves in view of the great measure 
of county government reform which had 
been promised by the Government. As 
he understood that proposal, its effect 
would be to decentralize the local admi- 
nistration of the country. But the pre- 
sent Bill was a centralizing one from 
beginning to end, and would stand in 
the way of county government reform, 
and violate the principles which the Go- 
vernment had announced as the basis 
of the larger measure. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he thought it unreasonable 
that the House should be pressed to take 
the second reading of the present Bill 
until the provisions of the County Board 
Bill were before them. He suggested 
that the Bill should be postponed until 
after the introduction of the County Go- 
vernment Bill, so as to afford an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the matter in a 
way satisfactory to the country at large. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) that the Bill had not been 
discussed last year. On the contrary, 
his recollection was that it had been very 
fully discussed by the House on more 
than one occasion, and that its provisions 
had been thoroughly sifted. ‘The fears 
of hon. Members that it would clash with 
any Local Government Bill were quite 
groundless, and the scheme on which it 
was based was the very reverse of cen- 
tralizing, inasmuch as it did not proceed 
from the central authority at all. He 
could not, therefore, help expressing 
surprise at the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley. With respect to the 
general principle of the Bill, he thought 
that the views taken on all sides had 
been extremely fair and worthy of con- 
sideration. On behalf of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Dodson) he ventured to say 
that no one regretted more than he did 
that the second reading should have 
come on at so late an hour; but hon. 
Members would doubtless understand 
the difficulties which had stood in the 
way of its being brought forward earlier. 


{Fesruary 20, 1882} 
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When the House considered that the 
strongest representations were being 
made day by day with the view of get- 
ting the Bill passed, he thought they 
would agree that it was only right that 
the second reading should be dealt with 
that evening. 

Mr. T. T. PAGET said, that he should 
not oppose the second reading, although 
he reserved to himself the right of criti- 
cism in Committee. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 147; Noes 
18: Majority 129.—(Div. List, No. 12.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BILL.—[But 70.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Cohen, Mr, Lewis Fry, 
Sir Hardinge Giffard, Mr. Monk.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he wished to explain that its object 
was simply to codify and consolidate the 
law relating to bills of exchange and 
promissory notes. It contained no new 
provisions; but it was a measure of 
great importance to mercantile men, for 
at present the law was scattered through 
some 20 Acts of Parliament, and nearly 
3,000 legal decisions contained in law 
reports. Mercantile men were anxious 
that the law upon these subjects should 
be brought into a more convenient and 
accessible form. The Bill had been 
drafted by the Council of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce and the Insti- 
tute of Bankers, and was supported by 
the Society of Notaries. Last year it 
received the support of Sir John Holker, 
and this year it was backed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Launceston 
(Sir Hardinge Gitfard), the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Cohen), and other high legal authorities. 
It was read a second time last year, and, 
under all these circumstances, he hoped 
the House would consent to its being 
now read a second time. It was mani- 


fest that the clauses would require very 
considerable care and consideration ; and 
he thought the best plan, if the House 
consented to the second reading, would 
be to refer.the Bill to a Select Com- 
mnittee. 








Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,’”— 
(Sir John Lubbock,)—put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (LONDON) 
BILL.—[Bitu 36.] 
(Mr. Bryce, Mr. Pell, Sir Henry Peek, Mr. 
Walter James, Mr. Cohen, Mr. 
Horace Davey.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BRYCE, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, that as 
the measure was before the House last 
Session, at that late hour—a quarter to 
1—very little need be said upon it. 
The Bill was founded upon the Report 
of a Royal Commission presented the 
Session before last ; and it proposed to 
appoint a body of Commissioners, who 
should examine into the condition of the 
Parochial Charities in the City of Lon- 
don, and prepare schemes for their better 
management. It provided for the appli- 
cation of the charity revenues—firstly, 
to such of the existing purposes as were 
still substantially beneficial, and then 
for the application of the surplus to 
various public purposes of a charitable 
nature in the Metropolis generally, care- 
fully distinguishing between ecclesiasti- 
cal and non-ecclesiastical funds. Another 
Bill, purporting to have a similar object, 
had been brought in as a Private Bill; 
but an arrangement had been made 
between the promoters of that Bill and 
the hon. Members in charge of this Bill, 
according to which the other Bill, so far 
as he and his hon. Friends were con- 
cerned, should be read a second time, 
and then be referred to the same Select 
Committee as that to which he intended 
to propose that this Bill should go. He 
believed that arrangement would carry 
out the wishes of all the parties con- 
cerned, and would give an opportunity 
for the fair consideration of both Bills. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Bryce.) 


Mr. GREGORY said, the Bill would 
require very careful consideration, and 
he thought it ought to receive the atten- 
tion of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
As the Bill was to go before a Select 
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Committee there would, of course, be 
an opportunity of fully discussing it; 
and, under these circumstances, he should 
not object to the second reading. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that he had issued the Commission re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bryce) ; and, of course, he accepted the 
statement of the hon. Member that this 
Bill proposed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of that Commission as far as 
possible. But it was a Bill of such im- 
portance that he thought the House 
ought to have some information as to 
the views of the Government upon it 
before the second reading. This was 
a question of importance, touching a 
great many interests; but if any Mem- 
ber of the Government would say that 
the Government consented to the second 
reading he would say no more about it. 
There might be details especially affect- 
ing ecclesiastical matters, which, he 
presumed, the House would not be 
bound by; but he hoped the Law 
Officers of the Crown would say whether 
they had read the Bill, and whether 
they supported the reference of the Bill 
to a Select Committee. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHeEtt) said, the Bill was 
substantially the same as that introduced 
last Session. The Bill received the con- 
sent of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department last year, and that 
consent would again be intimated. There 
were certain deviations in the present 
Bill from the Report of the Commission. 
He did not intend to pledge the Govern- 
ment to allits details; but they certainly 
would support the second reading. 


Question put, and agreed to. , 


Bill read asecond time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


MOTIONS. 


or 
UNION OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make better provision for the Superannuation 
of the Officers of Poor Law Unions in Ireland.” 
—(Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 


Mr. R. POWER suggested that before 
leave was given for the introduction of 




















the Bill, the hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone) might briefly 
explain its objects. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, in 
reply, said, that the main object of the 
Bill was to regulate and improve the 
position of Poor Law Union Officers 
in Ireland in respect to retiring allow- 
ances. According tothe present system, 
Poor Law Guardians were empowered to 
grant pensions to Union Officers under 
certain conditions ; but that system had 
not been found to work satisfactorily in 
some respects. The object of the Bill 
was to transfer to the Local Government 
Board in Ireland the power of granting 
pensions on a new scale, to establish 
a general superannuation fund, and to 
extend the benefits of the Act to all 
Union Officers. The Bill had met with 
the strong approval of Union Officers in 
Ireland, and he trusted the House would 
grant permission for its introduction. 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL said, he wassurethe 
Irish Members were very much indebted 
to the enterprize of the hon. Gentleman; 
but they were not aware that the Union 
Officers had sought the intervention of 
the hon. Member. It was somewhat 
strange that a bill dealing with the im- 
provement of the position of Union 
Officers should not be brought before 
the House through the legitimate 
channels—namely, the Representatives 
of Ireland. They were under the im- 
pression that the hon. Membor (Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone) had been so fully 
occupied with a different class of sub- 
jects while in Ireland, and this diligence 
on his part had come upon them with 
some surprise. The special object of 
the Bill, to place Union Officers still 
more under the power of the Local Go- 
vernment Board—a Board which was 
synonymous with jobbery in Ireland— 
rendered it incumbent upon the Irish 
Members to oppose the progress of the 
Bill. The Local Government Board had 
distinguished itself by the dismissal of 
Dr. Kenny—an act of shabby tyranny 
which was not knowneven in the English 
administration of Ireland. It was quite 
evident that the hon. Member had not 
consulted opinion in Ireland, or he would 
not have proposed to increase the powers 
of the Local Government Board. He 


was very sorry that when the hon. Mem- 
ber undertook to clean the Augean 
stables of Ireland—he believed that was 
the Herculean task to which he had 
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devoted himself—he had not chosen a 
more suitable locality for the exercise of 
his well-intentioned efforts. 

Mr. CALLAN thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone) had not sufficiently 
explained the Bill. Had there been an 
expression of opinion from any Boards 
of Guardians on the present system ? 
The Boards of Guardiuns in Ireland, 
having had certain officers in their 
employment for a certain number of 
years, were at liberty to vote them su- 
perannuation pensions, not exceeding 
fixed amounts, subject to the appro- 
bation of the Local Government Board. 
This Bill proposed to take away that 
power from the Boards of Guardians, 
and centralize it in an _ alien es- 
tablishment in Dublin. The Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland were elected 
half by the ratepayers and half by the 
Government. Had any complaints been 
made that the Boards of Guardians had 
abused their present powers? Had any 
complaints been made, except by discon- 
tented officers, that the Boards of Guar- 
dians had not exercised their powers 
justly ? Why, then, should they adopt the 
system of centralization at the very time 
they were being told the Government 
were going to bring in a Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland, unless it was to 
give employment in Ireland to the im- 
mense powers of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone), and to afford 
some excuse for the payment of his 
salary ? [‘‘ That is far fetched! ’’] That 
might appear far fetched to some hon. 
Gentlemen; but it did not do so to one 
who had had some experience of the 
working of the Poor Law in Ireland. 
He did not believe there was any one 
section of the Poor Law Act in Ireland 
that had given more satisfaction than 
that under which the local Guardians 
had worked out the system of super- 
annuation. The Guardians were the 
paymasters; and in a matter of this 
kind they ought to be consulted. He 
decidedly objected to leave being given 
to introduce the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the conversation 
that had taken place must have sug- 
gested already to the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) that 
it would be injudicious to endeavour to 
proceed with the Bill at the present 
moment. He was notaware thatthe prin- 
ciple of superannuating Union Officers 
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was objectionable; in fact, he regarded 
with favour any scheme which would 
make provision for old age and for the 
recognition of long service. But a for- 
cible objection had been taken by the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) to 
leave being granted that night to intro- 
duce the Bill. The hon. Gentleman 
asked for evidence as to whether the 
hon. Member for Leeds, in drafting the 
Bill, had consulted the Irish Boards of 
Guardians. They naturally had strong 
opinions on the subject, and their opi- 
nions were, no doubt, shared by a great 
body of ratepayers in Ireland. It was, 
therefore, desirable that, before they 
assented to the introduction of the 
Bill, they should be informed how far 
the Boards of Guardians had approved 
of the provisions of the measure sought 
to be introduced. Another and a still 
more powerful objection, in his mind, to 
the introduction of the Bill, was that 
proposed to grant an additional power to 
the Irish Local Government Board. The 
Irish Local Government Board was, of 
all the Boards that misgoverned Ireland, 
the most hateful to Irish sentiment and 
feeling. The last act of this Board was 
one of persecution unapproachably mean 
with regard to one of the most respect- 
able professional men in Ireland (Dr. 
Kenny) ; in fact, upon the Board rested 
the gross discredit of having given the 
most powerful lie to the public pledge of 
the Government in Ireland, because the 
Local Government Board had made the 
Coercion Act an act of persecution. He 
lately endeavoured to induce the Go- 
vernment to allow him to introduce a 
Bill to repeal the Coercion Act of last 
Session; but permission was refused 
him. He was inclined to believe that 
they were entitled to have some time 
granted them for the consideration of 
this Bill; and, therefore, he now moved 
that the debate be adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the Bill was framed to remove grievances 
which admittedly existed, and after, at 
all events, two deputations had waited 
on the Local Government Board or Chief 
Secretary. He was under the impres- 
sion that the law at present was that a 


medical officer of a Union, or other Union | 
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Officer, might be superannuated, pro- 
vided he had given his whole time to 
the Union. The consequence of that 
was, that ifa man had spent the best part 
of his life’ in the service of one Union, 
and then had been appointed or promoted 
to another, he could not properly be 
compensated by either Union, because 
he had not given his whole time to it. 
Was not that a grievance to be re- 
dressed? At present the law was that 
superannuation should not exceed two- 
thirds of the entire salary as a maximum; 
but there was no fixed rule upon which 
officers could be superannuated, and it 
was felt to be a necessity that there 
should be a scale according to length of 
service. All that was asked now was 
that the Bill should be allowed to be 
introduced. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have full opportunity of consider- 
ing and discussing it when introduced, 
and he was sure they would not deny a 
deserving class of officers the opportunity 
of having their grievances redressed. 
Mr. BIGGAR considered the Govern- 
ment were not acting in a consistent 
manner. They objected to a Bill being 
introduced by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) a few nights ago for a 
particular reason. Now, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Callan) had given 
very substantial reasons why this Bill 
should not be introduced at the present 
moment, yet the Government persisted. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Callan) had 
pointed out that no evidence had been 
offered that any application had been 
made by the Representatives of the rate- 
payers in favour of the Bill. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. W. M. Johnson) 
had told them that some deputation 
had waited upon the Local Government 
Board; but he did not tell them that 
the deputation was in favour of the 
particular change in the law now pro- 
posed. It would seem to him (Mr. 
Biggar) very odd if the Government 
were to propose an alteration of the 
law of this nature without consulting 
the ratepayers or the Representatives 
of the ratepayers. It would seem to 
him, also, that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone) was taking a very long step in 
the direction of personal government if 
he introduced a Bill of this sort on very 
slight ground; he was taking a leaf out 
of his father’s book, for he evidently 
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thought that if his father could dictate 
to every section of the people of Eng- 
land, he could dictate to the ratepayers 
of Ireland. The hon. Gentleman had 
recently taken lessons in the superin- 
tendence of the war-hogging depart- 
ment of the Government, and had gone 
through the country in the capacity of 
a superannuated bailiff. If his father 
could not find him better occupation 
than that, it would have been very 
much better for this infant Hercules 
if he had stayed at home. He (Mr. 
Biggar) begged to support the proposi- 
tion for the adjournment of the debate, 
and hoped they would hear less of this 
amateur statesmanship. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Government, whether the Local 
Government Board in England was 
vested with the power which it was 
proposed to give to the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Local Go- 
vernment Board in Ireland had, like 
the Local Government Board in Eng- 
land, the power of controlling any ap- 
plication made by the Guardians for 
superannuation. 

Mr. CALLAN asked, why the law 
should not be the same in both countries ? 
Why should they give a power to the 
Local Government Board in Ireland 
which the Local Government Board in 
England had not? If it was right and 
proper to take away a particular power 
from the Poor Law Guardians in Ire- 
land, surely it was equally right to take 
away the same power from the Poor 
Law Guardians in England. His expe- 
rience was, that the Irish Guardians 
were liberal and discreet, while the 
English Guardians were narrow-minded, 
mean, and penurious. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, it happened that 
the other day he was at Dublin Castle. 
[‘‘ Oh, oh !”?] Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
need not express their surprise and in- 
dignation, for he was there endeavouring 
to secure the release of some of the 
“suspects.” As he was coming away 
he saw a very influential deputation, 
and asked what their business was. He 
was told their object was to represent to 
the Government the necessity of some 
alteration in the law in regard to better 
provision for the superannuation of 
officers of the Poor Law Unions in Ire- 
land. If the Government would inform 
them that such a deputation did wait 
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upon them, and would really give them 
some information upon the matter, it 
was very likely they would not have so 
much opposition to the introduction of 
the Bill. 

Mr. R. POWER hoped the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds would 
consent to postpone the introduction of 
the Bill for a couple of nights. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. O’Shea) had referred 
to his being at Dublin Castle. He(Mr. 
R. Power) was happy to say he had 
never been there, for he had never 
believed in the method of legislation 
adopted in that establishment. The right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland had said two deputations had 
waited upon them in reference to this 
subject; but he had not stated by whom 
those deputations were composed. They 
might have been deputations of two or 
three gentlemen from Dublin, or from 
London for all they knew. What he 
and his hon. Friends were anxious to 
know was whether the feeling of the 
country was in favour of the Bill. Asa 
rule, it was very injudicious that Bills 
down for first reading should he opposed. 
He had always held that opinion ; but, 
at the same time, he must remind the 
House that an example was set by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The other night the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
asked leave to introduce a Bill for the 
repeal of certain provisions of the 
Coercion Act. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
opposed the Motion, and in doing so 
might have thought he had good grounds. 
He (Mr. R. Power), however, did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman had good 
grounds. But the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland went a little further, and he 
opposed the Bill which he (Mr. R. 
Power) had the honour to introduce, 
and about which the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not possibly have known any- 
thing, for the Bill was never drafted. 
The example was one which they ought 
not, as a rule, to follow; but in this 
instance they were entitled to receive a 
satisfactory explanation from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds. By 
this Bill it was proposed to throw extra 
power in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which was the most un- 
popular Board in Ireland. This being 
the case, they ought to hesitate before 
reading the Bill even a first time. He 
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hoped the hon. Gentleman would con- 
sent to the postponement of his Motion 
for a couple of nights. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounnson) said, 
one deputation which waited upon the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland represented 
the most eminent members of the 
Medical Profession in Ireland, the other 
deputation represented the Union Officers 
in Ireland. He thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, the hon. Gentleman who 
last addressed the House might now 
return good for evil, and allow the Bill 
to be introduced. 

Mr. STOREY said, they were now 
having an admirable illustration of the 
difficulty under which they laboured in 
Treland. The right hon.and learned Gen- 
tleman (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
could not assure them that any persons 
representing the ratepayers of Ireland 
had waited upon him in reference to 
this matter. Neither could he assure 
them that he had taken counsel with the 
Representatives of Ireland in this House. 
As an English Member, he (Mr. Storey) 
could not help contrasting the method 
in which they proceeded with Scotch 
legislation and with Irish legislation. 
If they wished to legislate for Scot- 
land, some of the Members of the Go- 
vernment representing Scotland took 
counsel with the Scotch Members, and 
if those hon. Gentlemen did not hap- 
pen to be favourable to the proposed 
legislation it was dropped. But under 
the grandmotherly system which was 
applied to Ireland, a Member of the 
Government came down to the House— 
and in his short experience of the House 
it had been done not once, but several 
times—and proposed something which 
he told hon. Members from Ireland was 
a very good thing for Ireland. What 
did it matter, if it was good or 
bad, if the Members from Ireland 
had not been consulted in a reason- 
able and manly fashion? He told 
the Government from his standpoint, 
although that did not mean much, that 
the whole method of dealing with Ire- 
land would have to be altered. If they 
wanted to have legislation for the coun- 
try, let them have legislation which the 
Irish people wanted ; and if they wanted 
to know what the wishes of the people 
were, let them consult the Irish Mem- 
bers. Where were the Liberal Mem- 
bers from Ireland now? Where were 
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the Conservative Members represent- 
ing Ireland? There were a few of the 
latter present ; take them for what they 
were worth. He wished sometimes 
those hon. Gentlemen had not the quali- 
ties they exhibited, and at other times 
he wished other hon. Gentlemen had 
some of the qualities they exhibited. 
He said here they were, whatever the 
House thought about them. They were 
the Representatives from Ireland, com- 
petent to speak for the people who sent 
them to Parliament; and he maintained 
that the Government would have done 
well on such a matter as this to have 
taken counsel with the Irish Party. He 
had never sympathized himself, nor did 
he believe the people who had sent him 
here sympathized with the system under 
which Irish legislation was carried on. 
The proposition which the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) had 
now put before them, to the effect that 
more power should be given to the 
Local Government Board of Ireland, was, 
to his (Mr. Storey’s) way of thinking, a 
very questionable one. The measure 
meant increased centralization ; and it 
seemed to him that hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland, whose constituents were inte- 
rested in the matter, and had not been 
consulted, although they would have to 
pay the cost, were justified in resisting 
the introduction of the Bill. He would 
not himself join in any obstructive 
tactics. He had voted with the Irish 
Members many times ; but he had never 
taken part in Obstruction, and, on the 
present occasion, he really thought that 
the request made by the Irish Repre- 
sentatives was a reasonable one, and 
one to which the Government would do 
well to accede. Some further considera- 
tion should be given to this matter. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY thought 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) must have 
seen by this time that there would be 
some advantage in postponing the mea- 
sure, and giving the Irish Members 
some time to consider it. They all ap- 
preciated the interest the hon. Member 
took in Ireland; but, still, this was his 
first attempt at legislation, and it would 
be well for him to allow them a little 
more time to think over it. He (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) had never even heard 
of this legislation until now, although 
he represented an Irish county in which 
there were a large number of Boards 
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of Guardians. This stroke of reform was 
not a national necessity, or, if it was, it 
was curious that Irish Members had 
heard nothing about it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was good-naturedly endeavour- 
ing to do some good to Ireland; but it 
was a pity that he did not proceed more 
publicly, and give the Irish Members an 
opportunity of aiding him. As he had 
not done so, and had failed to give them 
reason why this measure should be 
introduced, it would be advisable to 
allow the thing to rest where it was for 
a while. Let hon. Members have an 
opportunity of thinking it over, and of 
endeavouring to discover its beauties ; 
and perhaps, after that, they might be 
able to support it and devote their ener- 
gies to making it worthy of the great 
source from which it came. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I would point out to the hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
that if he wants to think over the pro- 
posal, he can do so with more advantage 
when he sees the proposal before him, 
than he can possibly do before the mea- 
sure is presented. The Bill has the 
second reading stage to go through 
after this; and as it is of considerable 
length, it will, in all probability, occupy 
a long time in Committee. I do not 
think there is any likelihood that it will 
be passed with undue haste, if intro- 
duced ; in fact, I believe the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) will 
give ample time for it to be considered, 
before the House is asked to give an 
opinion upon it. With regard to what 
fell from the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Storey), the hon. Gentleman 
ought to consider the little encourage- 
ment we get to approach the Irish Mem- 
bers in the spirit he points out. If the 
Bill is allowed to proceed, I have no 
doubt the hon. Gentleman in charge of 
it will give every attention to the sug- 
gestions of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr.O’DONNELL said, the arguments 
the noble Marquess had now addressed 
to the House to facilitate the introduc- 
tion of the Bill did not seem at all to 
occur to him when his right hon. Col- 
league the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. W.E. Forster) declined 
the other day to allow an Irish Bill evento 
be introduced. It might have been just 
as well said on that occasion that the 
Government and its Supporters could 
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had been introduced, and could make 
up their minds what action they would 
take. But the noble Marquess’s right 
hon. Colleague had preferred to prevent 
altogether the introduction of the Bill, 
and there was no protest whatever from 
the noble Marquess. Quite apart from 
all considerations of Home Rule and 
local government, he contended that in 
this House all Bills relating to Ireland 
—just as Scotch Bills were laid before 
Scotch Members—ought to be first laid 
before a meeting of the Irish Members, 
without distinction of Party polities. 
The 103 Members from Ireland, Con- 
servative, Liberal, and Home Rule, 
ought to be consulted with regard to 
measures brought in by the Government 
dealing with Irish affairs. It would 
still remain with the Government to re- 
ject the recommendations of the Irish 
Members; but this system of ‘ Boy- 
cotting ’’ the Irish Members adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers was a direct 
provocative of those retaliatory measures 
which had been resorted to in the past, 
and which might be resorted to in the 
future. Without denying the sincere 
wish of the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone) to be of use to Lre- 
land, he (Mr. O’ Donnell) would venture 
to say that it did not become the hon. 
Member’s standing in the House to un- 
dertake an important Irish reform, and 
totally neglect the opinion of Irish 
Members with regard to it. Pitt was 
Prime Minister at 23, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman might have deserved similar dis- 
tinction at a similar age; but they must 
look to the fact that he was perfectly 
new to Ireland, and not very old in the 
House. Someone wiser than the hon. 
Gentleman amongst his Colleagues ought 
to have pointed out to him the propriety 
of not being quite so forward without any 
authorization. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He used 
the word ‘‘ forward” in no sense indi- 
vidually or disrespectfully. He was 
reating the hon. Gentleman as a would- 
be legislator for Ireland. The hon. 
Member ought to have consulted the 
Irish Members, and no Irish Member, 
however extreme his political views, 
would have refused to give a fair and 
full consideration to the measure. In 
this matter the Irish ratepayers had 
been entirely ignored. Some “ hugger- 
mugger’’ deputations, who had called 
in at some of the whispering galleries 
of Dublin Castle, had been listened to, 











to the total neglect of the opinions of 
the Irish Members. 

Mr. BARRY said, that Irish Busi- 
ness would proceed much more satisfac- 
torily if the general spirit of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) 

ervaded the House. It was to be 

oped that the hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone) would follow 
the advice which had been tendered to 
him, and pestpone, for a few days, the 
introduction of this measure. If the 
hon. Gentleman could show that there 
was a strong preponderance of opinion 
in the Irish Unions in favour of this law, 
the hon. Member’s position would be un- 
answerable; but he had not done so. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland had told them that two de- 
putations had waited on the Government 
in Dublin in favour of this proposal ; 
but when hon. Members came to ascer- 
tain the character of the deputations, 
they found that in no way were they re- 
agg ene of the public. He should 

ave thought the ratepayers should 
have been consulted first. That day he 
had presented several Petitions from the 
Irish ratepayers on different subjects ; 
but he had never heard that there was 
the least desire on the part of any of the 
160 Unions in Ireland for this Bill. He 
was sorry to see that the hon. Member 
for Leeds, in his maiden effort, had 
acted on the old vicious lines of en- 
tirely and absolutely ignoring the Irish 
Members. He gave the hon. Member 
credit for the best intentions; but he 
thought, after the full expression of 
opinion they had had from the Irish 
Members on this question, it would be 
only courteous in the hon. Member for 
Leeds to agree to the suggestions of the 
Irish Members, and postpone for a few 
days the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that if the hon. 
Member for Leeds would postpone the 
introduction of the Bill, he would 
thereby give the Irish Members an op- 
——s of consulting with the Irish 

oards of Guardians and their consti- 
tuencies, and ascertaining whether pub- 
lic opinion in Ireland was in favour of 
the measure. He believed that one of 
the propositions the Bill contained was 
made in a measure submitted to the 
House last Session, and that was the 
proposition as to the superannuation of 
medical officers. He did not wish to 
obstruct the Bill. 


Mr. O' Donnell 
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He was not sure that 
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he should oppose that part of it relating 
to the amendment of the law as to the 
superannuation of Union Officers; but, 
whatever his constituents might say to 
the contrary, he should oppose any Bill 
that would give greater power to that 
contemptible body the Local Government 
Board. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 11; Noes 
98 : Majority 87.—(Div. List, No. 13.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to ask 
a question on a point of Order. This 
was a Bill ‘‘to make better provision 
for the Superannuation of the Officers 
of Poor Law Unions in Ireland.” As 
he understood it, it proposed to make 
provision for an expenditure of public 
money on the superannuation of Poor 
Law Officers—medical officers, for in- 
stance. If this money, or any part of 
it, would come out of the Imperial Re- 
venue, he would put it to Mr. Speaker 
whether the hon. Member for Leeds was 
in Order in introducing the Bill in this 
manner, and whether it was not neces- 
sary for him to move for leave to intro- 
duce it in Committee of the Whole 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is difficult for 
me to answer the question without 
having seen the Bill; but, from the dis- 
cussion that has taken’ place, I under- 
stand that the measure involves a local 
rate, not an Imperial tax. If that is so, 
the Rule with regard to the introduction 
of Bills in Committee of the Whole 
House does not apply. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, Mr. Speaker 
stated the Bill involved only a local 
rate; but, if he (Mr. Biggar) was 
rightly informed, it involved partly a 
local rate and partly an Irsperial tax. 
Poor Law schoolmasters, for instance, 
got their salaries out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, and they would, no doubt, 
be included in the new superannuation 
scheme. He had not the slightest doubt 
that the Bill would be one which would 
take a substantial sum from the Imperial 
Exchequer, and that would bring it 
under the Rule. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he could assure the House that the fund 
would come entirely out of the local 
rates, and not out of the Imperial 
taxes, 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, the 
Standing Order said that any Bill for 
taking money from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, or for imposing “‘ any charge 
upon the people,’”’ must be brought in 
in Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That does not apply 
to a local rate for local purposes. 


Original Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 102; 
Noes 9: Majority 93. — (Div. List, 
No. 14.) 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Herbert GLApsToNE, Mr. WILLIAM 
Epwarp Forster, and Mr. AttrorNry 
GENERAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 75.] 


PASSENGER VESSELS LICENSING (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
traflic in Excisable Liquors in Passenger Ves- 
sels plying between Scottish Ports. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Datrymrte, 
Mr. Srewart, Mr. Orr Ewine, and Mr. 
Grant. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to consider the 
working of ‘The Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875,’ and the 
amending Act of 1879, with a view of consider- 
ing how the expense of and the delay and diffi- 
culty in carrying out these Acts may be re- 
duced, and also of inquiring into any causes 
which may have prevented the reconstruction 
of Dwellings for the Artizan Class to the full 
extent contemplated and authorised by these 
Acts, and of recommending such Amendments 
as may be most expedient for carrying out the 
full intention of these Acts, and also to consider 
the working of the Metropolitan Streets Im- 
provement Acts, 1872 and 1877, and of 31 and 
82 Vic. ec. 180, and 42 and 43 Vic. c. 64: ”’— 
Committee to consist of Nineteen Members :— 
Mr. Artruur Batrovr, Mr. Bropricx, Mr. 
Bryce, Mr. Francis Buxton, Mr. Cropper, 
Sir Ricnuarp Cross, Viscount Emiyn, Mr. 
Hastines, Sir Henry Horianp, Mr. Joun 
Hotronp, Mr. Witt1am Hoims, Mr. Leamy, 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Sir James M‘Garet- 
Hocc, Mr. Ranxiy, Sir Marrnew Ruviey, 
Mr. Torrens, and Sir SypNey WaTEKLow; 
Five to be the quorum. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of the Evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings, in Session 1881, be 
referred to the Committee.—(Sir Richard Cross.) 
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LAND TENURE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Howarp, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Tenure of Land 
by the cultivators thereof, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. James Howarp, Mr. Barciay, Mr. 
Samuersson, and Sir Georce Batrour. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 78.] 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
the Law in regard to householders under the 
General Police and Improvement Acts in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Dr. Camzron, 
Mr. Baxcray, and Colonel ALEXANDER. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 77.] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 21st February, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brrr—Second Reading— 
Augmentation of Benefices Act Amendment * 
(12). 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE —THE 
CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY (in the absence of 
the Earl of DonoveHMmorE) rose to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether the 
evidence taken before the departmental 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. Farrar, 
Smith, and Phillimore, in the matter of 
the proposed Channel Tunnel, is to be 
laid before Parliament; whether the 
new Committee to consider the same 
question, as announced by the Prime 
Minister, is also to sit with closed doors, 
and, if so, whether Parliament is to be 
excluded from the discussion of this im- 
portant international question? The 
noble Viscount said, he was very glad to 
see the Notice placed on the Paper of 
their Lordships’ House. It had been 
his intention to interrogate Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject in a some- 
what different manner; but he was glad 
the noble Earl had taken it up. He 
was not responsible for the terms of the 
Question. Their Lordships were pro- 
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bably aware that there were two rival 
schemes for making tunnels under the 
Channel. One of them was in the hands 
of a Railway Company, composed mostly 
of railway men; and the other had the 
advantage of being under the immediate 
event of a prominent official of Her 

ajesty’s Government. He did not 
know whether the matter had been 
brought by that Member of the Govern- 
ment before the Government generally ; 
and he only expressed the hope that the 
Committee, which was to inform the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet as to 
the merits of these rival schemes, would 
be a strong and impartial one—because, 
prima facie, one of the two schemes, 
having the advantage of the assistance 
of a Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, would place the other somewhat 
at a disadvantage. He did not wish at 
the present moment to express any 
opinion, either for or against any scheme 
for constructing a tunnel under the 
Channel. It was obviously a question 
of very great importance from an inter- 
national point of view, and also from a 
military point of view. Officers whose 
words on military matters could not be 
disregarded by that House or the country 
had publicly and spontaneously come 
forward and declared that there would 
be very grave danger in such a scheme; 
and that if the scheme were completed 
it would involve, as a necessary conse- 
quence, a permanent augmentation of 
the military force of the country, or, at 
any rate, the concentration of a larger 
number than at present of military in 
the neighbourhood of the exit of the 
tunnel. He merely mentioned that 
matter, in passing, to show that this 
was a matter which, on international 
grounds, deserved a full and fair inquiry. 
He trusted, therefore, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would give the House such 
information as would render it unneces- 
sary to move in their Lordships’ House, 
or ‘‘ elsewhere,” for a public inquiry, in- 
stead of submitting the two Bills on the 
subject in the ordinary way to a Com- 
mittee upstairs. But, of course, if it 
should be necessary, he took this oppor- 
tunity of saying that his noble Friend 
{the Earl of Donoughmore) or himself, 
or someone on their part, would raise 
the matter in that House, in order that 
it might be fully debated, and not de- 
cided in a private instead of, as it ought 
to be, in a public manner. 


Viscount Lury 


{LORDS} 
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Lorp STANLEY or’ ALDERLEY 
urged the Government to look at this 
matter in time, since it was probable 
that, owing to the growing feeling 
against the tunnel, it would not be car- 
ried out, so as to prevent the possibility 
of any claims arising, or, if not, of any 
soreness of feeling, especially on the 
other side of the Channel, on account of 
money spent on what might turn out to 
be useless experiments. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that, as he 
was connected with one of the Companies 
in question, it would be highly in- 
decorous and unbecoming in him to say 
a word on the merits of the rival 
schemes; but he would observe that the 
noble Viscount was in error in saying 
that one of the Companies was only a 
Railway Company, the fact being that, 
although the experiments to show the 
practicability of making the tunnel had 
been carried out by the South-Eastern 
Company, the Submarine Company was 
a separate body, consisting of 600 or 700 
independent shareholders. He wished to 
point out that the Commission appointed 
in 1875, and to which the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) had referred yesterday, 
was instituted at the suggestion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, after a corre- 
spondence in which both Governments 
had agreed upon the utility and de- 
sirability of the tunnel, and in reliance 
upon the agreement between the two 
Governments the French Legislature 
had passed a law, and great expenditure 
had been incurred on the other side of 
the water, the reference to the Commis- 
sion having been to consider the regu. 
lations under which the tunnel should 
be opened. What position should we 
occupy in the eyes of France and the 
Continent if, having entered into an 
agreement before the practicability of 
the scheme was proved, we harked back 
after it had been shown to be practi- 
cable, and plainly told the French that 
we thought them dangerous neighbours 
who were not to be trusted? The only 
excuse that could be alleged was, that 
some Generals and Admirals had de- 
clared the scheme dangerous, implying 
that the courage, vigilance, and fidelity 
of British soldiers, and the skill of their 
Generals had so deteriorated, that any 
further facility of communication be- 
tween the two countries would imperil 
the safety of England; but if the Go- 
vernment took up that position they 
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must go further, rebuild all the Martello 
towers, fortify the whole of our coasts, 
and admit no foreigner without a pass- 
port. Many of their Lordships could 
remember that in the earlier part of 
the present century much jealousy of 
Frenchmen had existed in their own 
class. Why had it happily passed away ? 
Because the development of steam and 
railways had enabled Englishmen and 
Frenchmen of the upper and upper 
middle classes to visit each other and 
become mutually acquainted. The same 
thing would happen if facilities of com- 
munication were placed within the reach 
of the operative classes of France and 
England. He deprecated anything like 
jealousy of France, and expressed the 
opinion that the closer were the relations 
between peoples of the two countries the 
greater would be the obstacles to war. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, most 
of the observations to which their Lord- 
ships had just listened were not only 
out of Order, but disorderly ; because 
the noble Lord (Lord Brabourne) had, 
on the Notice of a Question for in- 
formation with regard to the proceed- 
ings of a Committee, gone into the 
merits of the whole question. He 
thought, apart from the question of 
Order and regularity, it would, perhaps, 
have been better if the noble Lord had 
been silent on this subject altogether. 
This was not a mere political question. 
It was a question which eminently 
affected the independence and position 
and strength of this country and its 
integrity. If there was a question that 
ought to be dealt with on purely national 
grounds, it was this one. Certainly it 
was not one in which the interests of in- 
dividuals ought to be brought into view. 
There was a powerful Railway Company, 
which, if not directly, was indirectly 
extremely interested in this matter, and 
he thought that the noble Lord (Lord 
Brabourne) was one of the Directors of 
that Company. If that was the case, 
certainly it was not becoming that a 
Director of a Railway Company should 
make use of his position in that House, 
or the other House of Parliament, to 
push a scheme which, however desirable 
in the interests of that Company, might 
be, and, in the opinion of many, would 
be, threatening to the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the nation. 


Lorpv DUNSANY asked whether it 





to state how the Committee would be 
appointed ; and whether there would be 
any Military and Naval officers placed 
on it ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: It is not my in- 
tention to follow the noble Lord on the 
Cross Benches (Lord Brabourne) in argu- 
ing either for or against the statements 
which he has made, because it is obvious 
to your Lordships that it would not be 
right for me to do so. Having already 
stated that the whole matter is under 
the consideration of the Government, it 
is clearly not my duty to anticipate any 
statement on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The noble Viscount stated that 
he was not responsible for the words of 
the Question. I was not surprised to 
hear that. Ido not know whether he 
referred to the unfounded sneer at the 
end of it, or whether he referred to the 
description of the Committee as Messrs. 
Smith and Phillimore. The noble Vis- 
count must know, from his official expe- 
rience, that persons of the rank in the 
Army and Navy which Colonel Smith 
and Admiral Phillimore hold are usually 
designated by that rank, though I am 
sure they themselves would not be hurt 
by this unusual description. It has been 
already stated in ‘‘ another place’”’ that 
the Report, together with the Evidence 
and other Papers, will be presented to 
Parliament. With regard to the Com- 
mittee being now appointed, they will not 
report on the merits of the rival schemes ; 
but their inquiry will be of a purely 
professional and scientific character. 
They will consider by what means the 
approaches to the tunnel on this side 
may be protected, and what precautions 
can be taken to make it impossible for 
an enemy, in the case of war, or. appre- 
hended war, to use the tunnel for 
aggressive purposes. Their Reports will 
be submitted to the Government, who 
will consult the military authorities upon 
the general question, and then they will 
advise Parliament what course to take 
with regard to the two Private Bills now 
before the House of Commons. It may 
be that part of the Report of the Scien- 
tific Committee—that part relating to 
precautions—may not be proper to be 
laid before Parliament, and that it would 
be advisable to keep it secret. But as 
to the general Report, I have no doubt 
it will be of a nature to admit of its 
being laid before Parliament. The 


would be convenient to the noble Earl | noble Lord is quite correct in his state- 
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ment as to what has already passed. I 
wish it to be understood that both the 
Report of the Committee that has already 
sat and the Report of the Committee 
now about to sit will be presented to 
Parliament as soon as the Government 
comes to any decision on the subject. 
House adjourned at half past Five 


o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


A ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 21st February, 1882. 





MIN sabe — New Memser Sworn—Sir 
George Elliot, baronet, for Durham County 
(Northern Division). 

SeLecr Commirres—Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy added ; Post 
Office (Annuities and Life Assurance Poli- 
cies), appointed and nominated. 

Private Britis (hy Order)—Second Reading— 
Liverpool Improvement; Metropolitan Outer 
Circle Railway *. 

Pcruic Bru.s—Ordered—First Reading—Par- 
liamentary Elections * v3) ; Agricultural 

Tenants (Compensation) (No. 2)* [80]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—210! o— 
LIVERPOOL IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
(By Order.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bil! be now read a second 
time.” —(Jfr. Dodds.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had received 
an assurance that certain clauses con- 
tained in the Bill, against which he had 
given Notice of opposition, had been with- 
drawn; and, on that assurance, he had 
much pleasure in withdrawing his oppo- 
sition. He could only say that the par- 
ticular clauses to which he referred had 
been opposed by him because they re- 
lated to matters in regard to which he 
was of opinion that they ought to have 
the sanction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he objected to their being in- 
serted in a Private Improvement Biil. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
was authorized to state, on the part of 
the Corporation of Liverpool, that they 


Earl Granville 
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were prepared to withdraw the clauses 
referred to, which related to the employ- 
ment of young children. 

Mr. DODDS understood that the ar- 
rangement for the withdrawal of the 
clauses in question was assented to by 
the promoters of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


NOTICE. 
one — 


LAND LAW (IRELAND)— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTION. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I beg to give Notice that on Monday 
next, when the Prime Minister moves to 
postpone the Orders of the Day, for the 
purpose of bringing forward the Motion 
of which he has given Notice, I shall 
oppose that Motion. 





QUEEN'S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Toe COMPTROLLER oF tne 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Kenstnerton) re- 
ported Her Majesty’s Answer to the Ad- 
dress as followeth :— 


I thank you sincerely for your loyal and dutiful 
Address, and for your congratulations on the 
approaching Marriage of My son. 

You may rely on My hearty co-operation with 
you in your endeavours to promote all measures 
which conduce to the welfare and happiness of 
My People. 


QUESTIONS. 


—- 0 — 


LAW AND JUSTICE — SURREY 
SESSIONS—SENTENCES. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the severity of the sentences passed 
at the Surrey Quarter Sessions; whe- 
ther, on a calendar of fifty-eight pri- 
soners in January last (of whom nine 
were acquitted and one adjourned), the 
total sentences inflicted on the remain- 
ing forty-eight convicted amounted to 
one hundred and twenty-six years and 
ten months; whether, among the num- 
ber so dealt with, John Williams, alias 
Jinks, for housebreaking and larceny, 
after previous convictions, was sentenced 
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to twenty years’ penal servitude; John 
Donovan, for stealing a soldier’s medal, 
after previous convictions, to twenty 
years’ penal servitude; and John 
Connell, for the same offence, also 
after previous convictions, to twenty 
years’ penal servitude; whether such 
severity is not exceptional, but is habi- 
tually practised and avowed by the 
chairman as, in his opinion, the mode 
by which crime should be kept down; 
and, whether these and former sentences 
by the same Court have been, or will 
be, subjected to inquiry by the Home 
Office with a view to their mitigation ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
hon. and learned Friend, by his Ques- 
tion, seems to invite me to passa general 
sentence of approval or disapproval upon 
the conduct of a particular Judge. Now, 
I have often stated, and I repeat it 
again, that I have no authority to do 
anything of the kind. I am often asked 
to say that a Judge’s general sentences 
are too severe. Now, the Secretary of 
State has no authority to do anything of 
the kind; if he did, he would entirely 
overbear the independence of the Judges, 
and assume to the Executive a power 
which it does not possess, and which 
would be contrary to Constitutional prin- 
ciples, and would be very disadvantageous 
in its effect. What I can do, and what it 
is my duty to do is, when a particular sen- 
tence is brought to my attention by any 
person who accepts the responsibility of 
saying he thinks it ought to be re-con- 
sidered, then it is my duty to consider 
that sentence with the view of seeing 
whether it is a proper subject for the 
exercise of the prerogative. Beyond 
that, in my opinion, I ought not and 
cannot go. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CAPTAIN 
L’ESTRANGE, R.M. 

Mr. REDMOND asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland (in the absence of 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland), If his attention has 
been called to the following extract 
from the ‘Leinster Leader” of 20th 
January 1882 :— 

‘*On Monday last, Captain L’Estrange, R.M., 
attended at Casey’s publichouse, Castlejordan, 
to make inquiries relating to the firing by the 
police on some men seen near there on Sunday 
night Deeming it necessary to swear a wit- 
ness, he found he had no Testament, ncither 
had the publican. So he directed a policeman 
to go to Mr. Boylan, teacher of the National 
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School, close by, and ask him for the loan of 
one. The sub-constable delivered the message. 
Mr. Boylan said he had no Testament. In a 
few minutes Captain L’ Estrange hastily entered 
the school-room, accompanied by three or four 
policemen, and called out loudly for the teacher. 


Mr. Boylan said—I am the teacher. Captain 
L’ Estrange—Take off your hat, Sir. How dare 
you keep on your hat in my presence. Do you 


know, Sir, you are in the presence of a magis- 
trate and a gentleman? I amCaptain L,’ Estrange, 
R.M. Take off your hat. Mr. Boylan—-I will 
not take off my hat. I do not know you at all, 
and I think it strange any person should enter 
my school-room during business hours, and 
order me to take off my hat. Captain L’ Estrange 
—Policeman, pull off the fellow’s hat. This 
the policeman did, and flung it on the ground. 
Mr. Boylan took it up, and again put it on, 
when Captain L’Estrange again ordered the 
policeman to pull it off. This having heen done 
with greater violence than before, Mr. Boylan 
asked him what did he mean by such conduct. 
Captain L’Estrange—I sent to you, Sir, for a 
Testament. How dare you refuse it? Mr. 
Boylan—I told the policeman that I had no 
such thing, and consequently could not give it. 
The Captain and his party then left Mr. Boylan 
to continue the business of his school, as best 
he might; ”’ 

whether it is true, as reported, that a 
violent assault was committed by Cap- 
tain L’ Estrange and the policemen under 
his command upon Mr. Boylan; and, if 
so, whether he intends to take any no- 
tice of the matter? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): From 
the information with which I have been 
furnished, it would appear that the news- 
paper account of this transaction was 
rather coloured. It seems that the 
magistrate wanted a Testament in order 
to take sworn evidence, and, as one was 
not at hand, he sent a civil message to 
Mr. Boylan, the neighbouring national 
schoolmaster, for the loan of one: Mr. 
Boylan refused, and the magistrate then 
went himself to the school, introduced 
himself to Mr. Boylan, saluting him 
with ordinary courtesy, removed his own 
hat, stated who he was, and requested 
Mr. Boylan to lend him a Testament, in 
order that he might take an informa- 
tion. Mr. Boylan kept his hat on, and 
refused in what seems to have been a 
defiant and discourteous manner. The 
magistrate requested him to remove his 
hat during the interview, and on his 
refusal called on a constable to remove 
it, which was done. With reference to 
the last inquiry in the hon. Member’s 
Question, I cannot say whether the 
Chief Secretary considers it necessary 
to take any notice of the matter. 
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Mr. REDMOND said, the right hon. 
and learned Member had not answered 
whether a violent assault was committed 
on Mr. Boylan by Captain L’Estrange 
and the policemen under his control. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): There 
is no information furnished to me further 
than the assault occasioned by the re- 
moval of Mr. Boylan’s hat, and which 
might possibly amount in law to a tech- 
nical battery. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT. 


Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, in the absence of 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Govern- 
ment propose to take any legislation or 
other action with respect to the Arrears 
Clause of the Land Act, in view of the 
signally inoperative character of the 
Clause, as shown by the Parliamen- 
tary Paper distributed this week to 
honourable Members, which discloses 
the fact that only twenty-one applica- 
tions have been made under the Clause, 
and only eighteen, representing a total 
sum of £500, have been granted ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) asked 
that the Question might be postponed 
until the Chief Secretary was in his 
place. 


CHINA—DUTY ON OPIUM. 


Mr. ARMITAGE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the Emperor of 
China has sanctioned, upon the Petition 
of the Viceroy of Nankin, an increase 
of the opium import duty to the extent 
of 140 taels, equal to £40 per chest ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
information to this effect. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—TONBRIDGE 
MIDDLE SCHOOL. 


Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR asked 
the Vice President of the Council, If his 
attention has been directed to the delay 
in carrying out the scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a middle school for boys in 
or near the parish of Tonbridge, which 
was approved by Her Majesty in Council 
in the year 1880; and, if he could ex- 
plain the causes of such delay ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: The Governors 
have had to consider the views of the 
inhabitants of two different townsin the 
locality, and the relative advantages of 
several sites offered to their notice; and 
they are now expecting a communica- 
tion from the inhabitants of one of those 
towns with regard to a site before ask- 
ing the Charity Commissioners’ approval 
of the same. This will, as far as can be 
foreseen, be done within a few weeks’ 
time. 


CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.) 

Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Government have received 
from Mr. Fairfield a Report on the 
financial condition of Cyprus, with a 
view to greater economy in the adminis- 
tration of that island; and, whether he 
will lay such Report: upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, that 
no such Report had yet been received 
from Mr. Fairfield; and, until one had 
been received, it would, of course, be 
premature to say whether it would be 
laid on the Table. 


PRIVATE STREETS (METROPOLIS). 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will consider the desirability 
of bringing in a Bill to remove all bars, 
gates, posts, and obstructions situated 
on private property in the Metropolis, 
which now hinder the free traffic of 
vehicles in the streets of London ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, tinat, before 
the Question was answered, he should 
like to ask whether, before any steps 
were taken such as those suggested, the 
Home Secretary would consider the 
great advisability of persons of studious 
habits and of quiet occupations being 
still allowed to live in streets undisturbed 
by vehicular traffic ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he did not think the matter 
was one which the Government ought to 
undertake. The owners of the land, and 
the residents of the houses, were inte- 
rested in the maintenance of those bars, 
gates, and posts, and it was impossible 
to destroy those interests without making 
compensation. [ Opposition cheers.| He 
was glad that statement was so satis- 
factory to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 















these obstructions a Bill for the purpose 
of their removal could only be under- 
taken by the local authority. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST gave No- 
tice that, on an early day, he would call 
attention to the bars and other obstruc- 
tions in the streets of London, and move 
a Resolution. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I give Notice 
that I shall oppose the Motion. 


NAVY—“SHIPS BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN.” 


Mr. DUFF asked the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Whether the tables of ‘‘ Ships 
British and Foreign” in Sir Thomas 
Brassey’s work on the British Navy, re- 
present the latest information in posses- 
sion of the Admiralty ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY : Both the 
tables and text of the compilation to 
which the Question refers were reprinted 
from the ordinary sources of informa- 
tion—English and foreign—which are 
open to the general public. The tables, 
which have been in type for a consider- 
able time, are incomplete, and do not en- 
able a comparison to be drawn between 
the state of the English Navy and those 
of foreign nations. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY— 
HELIGOLAND. 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any communications have 
passed, or are now passing, between 
Her Majesty’s Government and Prince 
Bismarck on the subject of the acquisi- 
tion of Heligoland by Germany ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir. No communications whatever. 

Mr. SCHREIBER: Is that answer 
intended to cover the unofficial com- 
munications of the new school of diplo- 
macy ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir; the answer covers everything. 


ASH WEDNESDAY—THE THEATRES. 


Mr. WOODALL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to, and whether he is now in a position 
to come to a decision upon, the conflict 
of jurisdiction affecting places of public 
amusement, under which the Metro- 
politan theatres and certain patent 
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Under the circumstances relating to} 








houses in the provinces are compelled 
to close on Ash Wednesday, while the 
music halls on the Surrey side, and all 
theatres not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Lord Chamberlain, are free from 
such disability; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will endeavour to remedy the 
injustice whereby some thousands of 
people are thus denied the opportunity 
of earning their livelihood, while all 
other trades and professions may be 
lawfully pursued ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had communicated on 
the subject with the Lord Chamberlain, 
who informed him that the practice he 
pursued was precisely that of his Prede- 
cessors, and he did not think it was a 
matter in which the Government could 
interfere. 


CUSTOMS—THE NEW WAREHOUSING 
SCHEME. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether it is proposed to disestablish 
a large number of clerks in the Customs, 
or to change their rank and conditions 
of service, for the purpose of introducing 
an administrative reform connected with 
the warehousing system; and, if so, 
whether the Government will consider 
the justice of offering to those clerks 
terms of retirement as reasonable as the 
terms recently granted to the clerks of 
the War Office and the Admiralty under 
similar circumstances ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
We hope to provide appropriate situa- 
tions for the great majority of the clerks 
affected by the changes referred to in 
the Question of my hon. Friend. As 
regards any who may have to be retired, 
the very peculiar circumstances which 
warranted the exceptional terms given 
to the War Office and Admiralty, under 
a special Act of Parliament, do not 
exist in their case ; but the Superannua- 
tion Act of 1859 provides for an addition 
to pension in cases of abolition of office. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE — THE 
CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 

Mr. NORWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the letter from the 
Berlin Correspondent of the ‘‘Standard,”’ 
in that journal of yesterday, referring to 
an expression of opinion by Count von 
Moltke as to the proposed Channel 
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Tunnel; and, whether he has ascer- 
tained that those opinions are correctly 
reported therein ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: My hon. Friend 
will forgive my saving that among the 
very multifarious duties of my Office is 
not that of finding out whether the 
foreign Correspondents of Zhe Stan- 
dard newspaper accurately ascertain the 
opinions of distinguished persons ; but 
the reports of Zhe Standard are usually 
so correct that I presume that the officer 
whom the Correspondent describes as 
Europe’s greatest strategist has ex- 
rare himself in the language attri- 

uted to him. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said: I feel it an 
act of courtesy, and even of justice, to 
hon. Gentlemen who belonged to the 
late Government that I should add one 
word to an answer I recently gave with 
respect to the Channel Tunnel. My 
answer was in the nature simply of a 
very brief recital, and it faithfully, 
though slightly, set forth everything 
that was then within my knowledge 
and recollection. The effect of it was 
that the Channel Tunnel had received 
some description of sanction from the 
late as well as from the present Parlia- 
ment, and likewise from the late Govern- 
ment in its Executive capacity. It was 
not then within my recollection, but 
that recollection has since been re- 
freshed, that the question of the Channel 
Tunnel was not only before the late 
Government, but before their Prede- 
cessors. I think on one occasion the 
promoters felt themselves to be so strong 
in public opinion that they applied to 
the Cabinet of that day—or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of that day— 
not only for approval, but for a public 
guarantee at the charge of the Ex- 
chequer. That was declined; but in 
1872 the Foreign Office—the proper 
Department for expressing the views of 
the Government on such a question— 
made a communication to the promoters 
of the scheme equivalent, I think, ex- 
actly to what was afterwards made by 
the Government of the Gentlemen oppo- 
site—namely, a communication that in 
principle, and generally the Government 
saw no reason to object to the prosecu- 
tion of the Tunnel. The House will 
feel it is only right that I should make 
this statement, to show that while the 
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approval of the late Government was 
given, that was not the first approval 
given, and, indeed, I cannot say that 
there may not be previous approvals. 
If I find such I shall take an opportunity 
of mentioning it. 


ARMY ESTIMATES (SUPPLEMENTARY), 


Srrk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is intended to present 
to the House any Supplementary Army 
Estimates ; and, if so, when? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
right hon. Friend, I have to say that we 
have no Supplementary Estimates to 
present, nor do I anticipate that we 
shall have any occasion to come to Par- 
liament for any Supplementary Vote on 
account of Army Services. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to ask 
when it is proposed to make a Statement 
with regard to the Navy Estimates? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The question of 
the Navy Estimates, and the time for 
bringing them forward, is really depen- 
dent upon the general state of the Busi- 
ness of the House. It is impossible, 
until we see our way more distinctly 
with regard to that general state, to fix 
any day for a Statement on that subject. 
Of course, due Notice will be given, so 
that no one shall be taken by surprise. 


POWER OF TIIE CLOTURE IN 
COLONIAL ASSEMBLIES. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to ask 
leave of the House to make a correction. 
Last night I stated that I would look 
again into what I said about the ques- 
tion of closing power in the Colonial 
Assemblies, and I am sorry to say that 
I made a mistake, which was due to 
infirmity of sight. I believe the case to 
be that there is a closing power in the 
Legislative Assemblies of the Cape, 
South Australia, and Victoria, and that 
there is no closing power in the central 
Assembly of the Dominion of Canada, 
Tasmania, or New Zealand. 


MR. O'DONNELL. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the indul- 
gence of the House to make a personal 
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explanation. He was not in the House 
on Thursday last when the Attorney 
General for Ireland was making his 
speech; but his attention had been 
directed to an assertion of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman in support of 
the charge of treasonable practices with 
which he assailed a number of the poli- 
tical opponents of the Government. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland said that, in October 
last, he (Mr. O’Donnell) stated that no- 
body minded the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone, and that that expression was 
made against the Government of the 
Queen. That charge was as gross as it 
was unfounded. He had always, both 
in Ireland and in this country, unde- 
viatingly supported the advice of Mr. 
Parnell, for which his distinguished 
Colleague had been arrested, that ‘‘ the 
Irish contest should be maintained 
within the lines of the Constitution.” 
He had never in any way spoken against 
the authority and Government of Her 
Gracious Majesty; but he had con- 
demned the Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone, as he had a right to do, in the 
country as in his place in Parliament. 
He had, like scores of English speakers, 
described Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
as entirely devoid of influence in Ire- 
land, and as being without any moral 
force behind him. He had never in any 
way confounded the Government of the 
Member for Mid Lothian with the per- 
manent Constitution of the Queen’s Go- 
vernment. On the contrary, he had re- 
peatedly, both in Ireland and England, 
spoken of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Government as being ——[ Cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” and ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: This House is 
always indulgent to a Member who de- 
sires to make a personal explanation ; 
but it appears to me the hon. Member is 
going beyond the bounds of personal 
explanation. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, at another 
time he could have afforded to treat with 
silent contempt the baseless and imagi- 
nary assertion of the Attorney General 
for Ireland; but in presence of the 
manner in which not only personal re- 
putation, but liberty itself, was assailed 
upon such trumped-up stories, he had 
felt obliged to take this much notice 
of the reckless licence of a salaried 
tongue. 
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MOTIONS. 
Qo 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—NORTH- 
AMPTON NEW WRIT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ 
for the Election of a Member to serve in this 
present Parliament in the room of Charles 
Bradlaugh, esquire, who, by the Resolutions of 
this House of the 26th April 1881, the 9th May 
1881, and the 7th February 1882, respectively, 
has been prevented from taking and subscribing 
the Oath prescribed by Law, to be taken before 
a Member can sit and vote.” 


I presume it will be necessary for me to 
give some reasons for my making this 
Motion, all the more that, in making it, 
there may be an apparent inconsistency 
with my previous course of action with 
regard to this matter. On this side of 
the House those Gentlemen who have 
voted against the action taken by Gen- 
tlemen opposite maintained that the 
elected Member has a right to take the 
Oath of Allegiance at the Table. If 
that view be correct, I admit that my 
Motion must fail. But the House has 
come collectively to the Resolution that 
Mr. Bradlaugh is not to be allowed to 
take the Oath. The consequence of this 
is that, for all practical purposes, Mr. 
Bradlaugh became disqualified from 
sitting and voting in this House; and 
the result of this is that the borough 
of Northampton is deprived of its 
Constitutional rights. Now, my conten- 
tion will be that the House may dis- 
qualify a Member of this House from 
sitting and voting; but that in order to 
disfranchise, or enfranchise, a borough 
requires the assent of the Three Estates 
of the Realm—that is, that no borough 
can be disfranchised or enfranchised 
without a special law passed here and 
in the other House. 1 thiuk it will be 
found, on looking to precedents, . that 
this is the rule that has always held 
good. I go back to 1571. In that year 
Mr. Walter Long was elected for the 
borough of Westbury. The House came 
to the conclusion that he was a very 
simple man, and disqualified him for 
being one. What was the next step? 
The House then issued a new Writ for 
the borough of Westbury. I take the 
next case, from the Long Parliament. 
There are two periods during which it 
sat; and the first was more Constitu- 
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tional than the latter. During this time 
there were a considerable number of 
Members disqualified for malignancy, 
and in every case a new Writ was issued. 
In 1649 the House of Commons passed 
a Resolution that the House of Lords 
was useless, dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished. Notwithstanding the Reso- 
lution of the Prime Minister last night, 
I speak those words of that august 
Assembly with almost bated breath. 
After this Resolution was passed, it was 
onmey 4 true that a considerable num- 

er of Members were disqualified, and 
Writs were not issued; but I hardly 
think that will be taken as a Constitu- 
tional precedent. The case of Wilkes is 
known to every Member of this House. 
When he was disqualified from sitting 
it was never contended for a moment 
that a new Writ ought not immediately 
to be issued for the constituency of 
Middlesex, and, as soon as he was dis- 
qualified, a new Writ was issued. It 
was argued that they had no right to 
elect Wilkes, but that they were entitled 
to elect some other person. With re- 
gard to the particular question of the 
Vath, hon. Members would remember 
that when Mr. Archdale refused to take 
the Oath he was disqualified, and a new 
Writ was immediately issued. The case 
of Mr. Pease, 1833, is sometimes brought 
forward; and although in that case a 
new Writ was not moved, Mr. Pease 
was not disqualified ; and he was allowed 
to affirm instead of taking the Oath. 
Therefore, that case has nothing to do 
with the present. In the case of Baron 
Rothschild, even at that time, it was 
thought that a new Writ ought im- 
mediately to have been moved. Sir 
Frederick Thesiger brought the subject 
before the House; and, as far as can be 
gathered, he was requested to withdraw 
his Motion for some time, in order that 
the Government might consider whether 
they should legislate in the matter. But 
the case of Baron Rothschild is not the 
same as that of Mr. Bradlaugh, be- 
cause the Baron was not prepared to 
take the Oath as laid down by Statute ; 
whereas the Courts of Law have decided 
that Mr. Bradlaugh is not a person who 
can affirm, and the House has stepped 
in and said he shall not take the Oath. 
Consequently, the only door by which 
Mr. Bradlaugh could enter, and sit and 
vote, is shut on him by the House; and 
it may fairly be said, therefore, that he 


Ur. Labouchere 





is disqualified from sitting and voting in 
the House. It may be urged that there 
are seats deprived of their Representa- 
tives owing to bribery; but in these 
cases the boroughs have been peccant, 
which is not supposed to be the case 
with Northampton. Also, there is the 
special Act, passed by the last Parlia- 
ment, to preclude the Speaker from 
issuing a Writ during the Recess until 
seven days after the House meets. If 
my contention is correct, the House of 
Commons have got no right—and never 
had any right—to prevent a Gentleman 
from sitting and voting here without 
giving the constituency the immediate 
opportunity, by issuing a new Writ, of 
electing someone else in his place. I do 
not suppose that hon. Members on this 
side of the House will vote for my Re- 
solution ; because they did not consider 
the House was right in its original 
action preventing Mr. Bradlaugh taking 
the Oath; but I appeal to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, whether they wish to 
do any injustice to the borough of 
Northampton? They have acted con- 
scientiously, no doubt, on their view of 
the matter; they think they have acted 
legally; we on this side think differently ; 
and maintain that there is no reason 
why the House should not follow former 
precedents, and allow a new Writ to be 
issued. I hope that my reasons will 
commend themselves to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, on account of their thoroughly 
Constitutional character. I beg, Sir, 
to move the Resolution I have already 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ 
for the Election of a Member to serve in this 
present Parliament in the room of Charles 
Bradlaugh, esquire, who, by the Resolutions of 
this House of the 26th April 1£381, the 9th May 
1881, and the 7th February 1882, respectively, 
has been prevented from taking and subscribing 
the Oath prescribed by Law, to be taken before 
a Member can sit and vote.’’—(Mr*r. Labouchere.) 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would venture to submit to 
the consideration of the House a slight 
Amendment to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. The Amend- 
ment might appear to be a merely verbal 
one; but it contained, as he thought he 
should be able to show, an important 
difference. The Motion of the hon. 
Member stated that Mr. Bradlaugh had 
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been prevented by Resolution of the 
House from taking and subscribing the 
Oath prescribed by law. Now, he pro- 
posed to leave out that part of the 
Motion and to make it read that a new 
Writ be issued for the borough of 
Northampton in the room of Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, who was disqualified 
by law from taking his seat in this 
House. The wording of the Motion of 
the hon. Member, the particular words 
he made use of, ‘‘ by Resolution of this 
House,” implied two things—first, that 
the House had acted in an arbitrary 
manner; that by a vote agreed to, per- 
haps after insufficient consideration with 
regard to the law, the House had resolved 
that Mr. Bradlaugh was not to take the 
Oath. That was altogether in opposition 
to the views which had been taken on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House. 
The Motion also seemed to imply that 
the disqualification of Mr. Bradlaugh 
was or might be a temporary disqualifi- 
cation, which might be reversed at any 
moment. He did not think that was 
the view of hon. Members who voted 
against Mr. Bradlaugh. They did not 
admit either that the House had acted 
in an arbitrary manner or without con- 
sideration as to the law, or that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s disqualification was in any 
way temporary. They asserted, on the 
contrary, that the House had merely 
interpreted the law of the land, and 
that Mr. Bradlaugh was ipso facto dis- 
qualified from taking the Oath pre- 
scribed by law. Mr. Bradlaugh came 
to the Table of the House early in 1880, 
and claimed to make an Affirmation ; and 
it was that claim, and nothing else, that 
instructed the House as to his peculiar 
religious opinions. It was not his letter 
in Zhe Times. The House appointed a 
Committee, which reported that he could 
not legally affirm, and that Report was 
confirmed by a large majority of the 
House. A second Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire whether he could 
take the Oath—because he claimed to do 
so. That Committee reported that he 
could not take the Oath ; and the House 
confirmed that decision. That decision 
rested on the broad ground that Atheists, 
by the law of England as laid down by 
Judges of the highest authority were 
incapable of taking an oath. The Evi- 
dence Amendment Act, passed to enable 
Atheists to give evidence in Courts of 
Justice, had never been held to apply to 





a promissory Oath. The result of the 
debates in the House was not arrived at 
after heated, tumultuous, or Party dis- 
cussions, but after calm investigation in 
Committees and in the House; and those 
who opposed Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim 
maintained that the decision which had 
been come to had been guided by 
nothing but the strict law of England. 
If that were so, then there were only 
two courses now open to the House. 
The one was to alter the law, and he 
had never been able to understand why 
the Government, having brought in a 
Bill through the Attorney General last 
Session, had apparently abandoned that 
Bill. He did not know whether they 
had altogether abandoned that mea- 
sure; but in the absence of any inten- 
tion on their part to introduce it, 
the only other alternative was for the 
House to issue the Writ. The only 
other course for the House to adopt 
was to introduce a Bill dealing with 
the subject. He would refer to what 
happened in the case of Mr. O’ Donovan 
Rossa. He—Mr. 0’ Donovan Rossa—was 
declared by the House to be incapable 
of taking his seat. Certainly that was 
for a different reason; but he was de- 
clared to be absolutely disqualified, and 
a new Writ was immediately issued. If 
Mr. Bradlaugh, then, was disqualified 
by law from sitting and taking the 
Oath, they must follow the precedent 
he had mentioned and issue a new Writ 
for the borough of Northampton. He 
moved his Amendment, that those who 
supported these views might not be sup- 
posed to support the contention that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was prevented by the House 
from taking the Oath, whereas he was 
prevented from doing so by the law of 
the land. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘* who,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
**is disqualified by Law from taking his seat in 
this House.’’—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was unwilling 
to enter into a discussion upon the 
matter, which did not affect one side 
of the House more than the other; 
but he trusted the House would allow 
him to place before it a few conside- 








rations, which might serve to guide | 


them in their determination of the sub- 
ject. The Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton, as he 
understood the view which he had pre- 
sented to the House, proceeded upon the 
assumption that, inasmuch as Mr. Brad- 
laugh had been prevented by a vote of 
the House from taking the Oath pre- 
scribed by the Statute, the House should 

roceed by Resolution to expel him. 

f course, the House would not take 
that step without, to some extent, 
considering whether there was any 
seg for that course. Hon. Mem- 

ers would recollect, in respect to 
Oaths in former times, that there were 
three Oaths which had to be taken 
before a Member could enter the House 
—namely, the Oath of Supremacy, the 
Oath of Allegiance, under the Statute of 
80 Charles I1., and the Oath of Abjura- 
tion. As to the two former Oaths, they 
were imposed as tests of loyalty and re- 
ligious opinion ; and as to the two for- 
mer, the practice of the House was not 
to wait until Members came to take the 
Oath, but to send for them, and, if they 
did not appear at the Table to prove 
their loyalty and adherence to the Pro- 
testant religion, they were summoned to 
the Bar, and then compelled to take the 
Oath, or told they were not fit to be 
Members of that House. When a Mem- 
ber was expelled for not taking an 
Oath, which he was bound to take, he 
was even liable to be sent to the Tower 
for this neglect. He was sure the House 
would see that precedents of such a 
nature were not binding upon them—the 
feelings which then existed having long 
since passed away. In the case of 
Mr. Archdale, in 1¢93, being a Quaker, 
he wrote to the House, saying that he 
could not take the Oath; whereupon, 
without explanation, and apparently 
without debate, a new Writ was im- 
mediately issued for the borough he re- 
presented. But that was in accordance 
with the spirit of that time, which was 
very different from that which now ex- 
isted. In the case of Mr. Pease, in 1833, 
that Gentleman was allowed to make an 
Affirmation, and a new Writ was conse- 
quently not issued. Then, again, there 
was the case of Mr. O’Connell, in the 
year 1829, who had been elected before 
the passing of the Roman Catholic Dis- 
abilities Removal Act. After the pass- 
ing of that Act he presented himself to 


The Attorney General 
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the House, and sought to take the new 
Oath created by it; but the majority 
of the House resolved that he could 
not take advantage of that Act, inas- 
much as he was elected before it came 
into operation. When called upon to 
take the Oath of Supremacy he refused 
to do so, stating that, to his knowledge, 
it asserted one thing that was false, and 
another that was not true. Anew Writ 
was issued for County Clare, appa- 
rently without much objection, for Mr. 
O’Connell would have incurred a penalty 
of £500 for every time he sat and voted 
in the House. He was willing to go 
back to his constituents, and they elected 
him again. But Mr. Brougham pro- 
tested that the House had no power to 
issue a new Writ unless a Member sat 
and voted without taking the Oath. The 
House would recollect that before the 
year 1850 Baron Rothschild was elected 
for the City of London. He appeared at 
the Table of the House, and took the 
Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, 
those Oaths not containing the words 
‘‘upon the true faith of a Christian.” 
But when he came to the Oath of Ab- 
juration, he refused to use these words, 
and the question then arose whether he 
could be said to have taken ‘‘ the Oath” 
as prescribed by the Statute. Imme- 
diately after his refusal, Sir Frederick 
Thesiger moved that a new Writ should 
be issued for the City of London. Sir 
John Romilly doubted whether that was 
the proper course, and after some de- 
bate time was given to the Law Officers 
for the consideration of the question; 
and after five days had elapsed the At- 
torney General expressed must strongly 
his certain conviction that the House had 
no power to issue a new Writ and de- 
clare the seat vacant. Sir John Romilly 
acquiesced in this, and Sir Frederick 
Thesiger’s Motion was withdrawn, and 
there was no new Writ issued. Legis- 
lation on this question was never at- 
tempted to be carried out until 1858. 
He must confess that he could not dis- 
tinguish between the case of Baron 
Rothschild and Mr. Bradlaugh, except 
in one particular, which seemed to 
strengthen the argument against this 
Motion. Baron Rothschild refused to 
take the Oath because it contained the 
words “‘ upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” Mr. Bradlaugh had done no such 
thing; he was willing to take the Oath. 
Therefore, the result of the proposal of 
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the hon. Member for Northampton was 
that Mr. Bradlaugh having come to that 
Table, and having said that he was 
willing to take the Oath, the House 
was about to expel him. Before that 
course was adopted, good cause ought 
to be shown for expulsion. In the case 
of Mr. Wilkes, the expulsion was car- 
ried out for reasons which seemed to 
satisfy the majority of the House. If 
it were thought that Mr. Bradlaugh 
ought not to take his seat in that 
House, let the matter be decided ac- 
cording to legal principles and by a 
legal tribunal. If hon. Members as- 
serted that he could not legally sit and 
vote, what could be easier than to let 
Mr. Bradlaugh sit in that House, and 
so raise the question of his legal right 
sotodo? Of course, he would not, by 
sitting, be relieved of the penalties im- 

osed by the Act of 1866. If the noble 
ood was right Mr. Bradlaugh never 
could be elected. If the electors of 
Northampton were wrong in electing 
Mr. Bradlaugh, that was a matter which 
should be tried on legal principles and 
by a legal tribunal. He had heard in 
the course of that debate that that wasthe 
result of the House refusing to allow Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take the Oath, and that the 
constituency should have an opportunity 
of re-electing Mr. Bradlaugh, or of elect- 
ing a fresh Member. But he would re- 
mind the House that the constituency 
had made no sign in this matter. They, 
with knowledge of the difficulty that 
had arisen, had elected him a second 
time. If there was any question between 
Mr. Bradlaugh and his constituents, 
there was the course that was pursued 
by Baron Rothschild in applying for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, so as to give his 
constituents an opportunity of re-electing 
or rejecting him. The House could take 
no notice of the fact that the Motion 
was made by Mr. Bradlaugh’s Colleague. 
They must treat it in the same way as 
if it were a hostile Motion emanating 
from an ordinary Member. He hoped the 
House would not allow this matter to be 
entangled with the position of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. This was a precedent which 
would have to be considered; and he 
hoped that it would not be said that for 
the sake of a man’s religion—for that 
was the object of the noble Lord—the 
House had proceeded to expel a duly 
elected Member. That disability, if 
it existed, ought to be declared much 





more distinctly, and ought to be a 
matter of legal decision. He had him- 
self kept away from any considera- 
tion affecting the question of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s position; and he trusted 
that they would follow the example set 
in 1850, acting not in a narrow, bigoted 
spirit, and not punishing a man for his 
religious opinion or want of it. He 
hoped the House would come to the 
conciusion that neither the Motion nor 
the Amendment of the noble Lord ought 
to be adopted. 

Str HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
he thought before coming to a vote on 
this question the House should be in- 
formed whether the Motion was made 
with the assent and consent of Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself. He could hardly 
imagine that the Motion was put for- 
ward for mere purpose of discussion. If 
it was not by his desire, he should be 
disposed to move that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be entitled to be heard at the 
Bar by himself or counsel at his option 
before the House came to any determi- 
nation on the subject; but if they did 
not have that information—if they were 
not informed that it was made with the 
consent of Mr. Bradlaugh himself—he 
should like to learn whether the Motion 
was seriously made, and intended to be 
pressed to a division with the object of 
carrying it, or whether it was simply 
made with the object of raising—he 
would not say a counterfeit debate, for 
that expression might not be strictly 
Parliamentary—but an unreal debate, 
and not for the purpose of deciding the 
question before them. He confessed 
he did not follow all the observations 
made by the Attorney General. He 
thought the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had slightly misstated the effect of 
the Rothschild precedent, because in that 
case Sir Frederick Thesiger urged to the 
last that the proper course in the event 
of a Member refusing to take the Oath 
was to issue a new Writ; and he would 
challenge the Attorney General to show 
anything to the contrary. Ultimately 
the House in that case agreed to a Re- 
solution pledging it, at the earliest op- 
portunity in the following Session, 

“To take into serious consideration the form 
of the Oath of Allegiance, with a view to the 
relief of those of Her Majesty’s subjects pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion.”’ 

The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said more than once that Mr. Bradlaugh 
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involved this fallacy—that the Attorney | 


General appeared to assume that the act 
of repeating certain words was taking 


the Oath. What happened in Baron | 


Rothschild’s case was this—that he did 
not refuse to take the Oath, and upon 
that turned the whole debate; but when 
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he came to the words—‘‘ On the true | 
faith of a Christian,” instead of refusing | 


to utter those words, he substituted the 


words ‘‘So help me God;” and what | 
was maintained was that the substance 
and meaning of the Oath had been | 


taken, and that the omitted words were 
not of the essence of the Oath, and that, 
therefore, Baron Rothschild was not 
affected, because he had, in effect, taken 
the Oath. In Mr. Bradlaugh’s case 
what they had to consider was whether 
the mere repeating of certain words 
could properly be considered an Oath, 


which, according to the universally- | 


accepted dictum of Lord Hardwicke, 
involved an appeal to the Supreme Being. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, on coming forward, said 
virtually—‘“‘ I am an Atheist, and I seek 
to take the Oath provided for Atheists in 
Courts of Justice ;” and from that hour 
he had never departed from that position. 
He said, though not in so many words— 
‘* Although Iam an Atheist, I will repeat 
the words of the Oath which appeal to 
a Supreme Being.” There was a dif- 
ference between incapacity to sit and 
vote and incapacity to be elected. It 
was so in the previous cases. There was 
no disqualification ; but the House had 
called upon them to show whether they 
were competent to sit and vote. Mr. 
Bradlaugh was originally competent to 
be elected; he had been elected; but 
then came the question what the Legis- 
lature had provided. Before he could 
sit and vote the Legislature had said— 
in perfectly unmistakable terms—that no 
person without religious belief should 
sit and vote in that House; and it had 
said, with respect to one class of persons 
who objected to the Oath on religious 
grounds, that they should make an Affir- 
mation. If they were to understand 
that the Motion was made with Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s assent, and at his desire, he 
should vote for the Amendment of his 
noble Friend. If, on the other hand, 
they were to understand that the Motion 
was adverse to Mr. Bradlaugh, he would 
invite the House not to come to any de- 
termination of the question until Mr. 
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either in person or through counsel. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Motion 
was not only made with the sanction of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, but at his desire. Mr. 
Bradlaugh had considered, rightly or 
wrongly, that it was a duty to his con- 
stituents, so long as he remained their 
Member, and so long as the constituency 
was not fully represented in the House, 
to ask the House to do what this Motion 
proposed. He (Mr. Labouchere) con- 
fessed that when this course was pro- 
posed to him he was rather loth to take 
it, as it appeared to be somewhat of a 
reflection upon Mr, Bradlaugh ; but as 
it was a personal matter regarding his 
Colleague, he (Mr. Labouchere) thought 
it would be better to do what was asked 
of him. With regard to the Amend. 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock, he need not say that he 
could not accept it. The noble Lord 
had said that his (Mr. Labouchere’s) 
Resolution implied that the House had 
acted in an arbitrary manner towards 
Mr. Bradlaugh. Now, the Resolution 
implied nothing of the sort. It simply 
set forth the Resolutions which had been 
passed by that House, and did not imply 
that the House had acted in an unfair 
or an arbitrary manner. With respect 
to what had been said by the Attorney 
General, he could only point out that 
the effect of his argument was a reductio 
ad absurdum. Supposing in the next 
Parliament 40 Gentlemen were to come 
down to the House and take the Oath, 
they would constitute a House, and they 
might pass a Resolution stating that no 
other Member should be allowed to take 
his seat in the House ; they might carry 
on the Business of Parliament and vote 
for or against any measures they liked. 
He did not wish to raise a Bradlaugh 
debate, and had, therefore, limited him- 
self to the facts as they had occurred. 
He simply contended that the Consti- 
tutional doctrine was that although the 
House might disqualify a Member, 
and had disqualified a Member, it was 
bound, as soon as possible, to fill up 
his place by the issue of a new Writ. 

Sir JOHN MOWBRAY said, he 
should support neither the Motion northe 
Amendment. He did not infer from 
any of the Resolutions that had been 
passed by the House that the seat had 
been vacated ; and it did not, therefore, 
seem to him to be Constitutional to issue 
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a new Writ. If it were intended to 
expel Mr. Bradlaugh, that must be done 
by a direct Motion. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he should, if 
necessary, vote against the original 
Motion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, and against the Amendment 
of the noble Lord. The original Motion 
practically amounted to an expulsion of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. He could not agree 
that there was any grievance in the 
matter, because if Mr. Bradlaugh were 
aggrieved by his present position, he 
could accept the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
if the borough of Northampton were 
aggrieved, they could petition that 
House to issue a new Writ. He, for 
one, could not give up the hope that 
there would be legislation on _ this 
matter. He could never understand 
why Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken the line they had done when Mr. 
Bradlaugh came to the Table to take 
the Oath. It would have been very 
much better had Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment left this matter of controversy out- 
side their conscience, and had dealt with 
it by Bill. There was a considerable 
number of Members in that House, who, 
while they objected to what they re- 
garded as the profanation of the Oath 
by its being taken by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
would willingly consent to pass a mea- 
sure to enable hon. Members to either 
take the Oath or make an Affirmation 
at their option. He believed that the 
proper course for Mr. Bradlaugh to take 
was to remain in the House while a hope 
of such legislation being carried was 
entertained, and that he ought to sit 
under the Gallery, as he was then doing, 
and ought not to attempt to come up to 
the Table to take the Oath, because he 
had ascertained that there was a strong 
feeling in the House against that course. 
He suggested to the Government that 
they should pass some general measure 
on the subject. Unless the Government 
met this matter boldly, they would be 
only leading the House from one difficulty 
intoanother. It wasidle to say they had 
no time for it, for they were continually 
losing time on this question which would 
be saved if they disposed of it once and 
for ever. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILI said, there 
were only two cases in which the House 
could declare the seat vacant—when the 
House held the Member disqualified by 
Statute or by Law of Parliament, and 





when the Member had himself petitioned 
on the ground of disqualification. Nei- 
ther of these things had happened ; and 
it was, therefore, not in the power of the 
House to issue a new Writ. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that he 
would never consent to the expulsion of 
a Member because of the views which 
he entertained with regard to religion. 
He thought that the House committed 
an error when Mr. Bradlaugh came 
back, after his second election, in inter- 
posing between him and the Oath. There 
was a Member who was not legally dis- 
qualified, and yet they refused to allow 
him to go through the form incumbent 
upon him by law before taking his seat. 
This was unfair to the constituency, as 
well as the Member, and some steps 
ought to be taken to relieve that consti- 
tuency from the position in which it was 
placed. The House did not take upon 
itself to declare the seat vacant in the 
case of Baron Rothschild, because it had 
no right to do so, and d fortiori it had no 
right to do so in the present case, when 
the Member had come forward and 
claimed to take the Oath. The House 
had taken a false position in the matter, 
and he could not, therefore, support the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Cotonet MAKINS, on a point of Or- 
der, asked the Speaker whether there 
was anything in the Resolutions quoted 
by the hon. Member which created a 
vacancy in the representation of North- 
ampton; and, if not, whether it was 
possible to move for a new Writ ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks me my opinion upon a point which 
seems to me to be rather a matter for 
the House than for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, in his 
opinion, the Motion proposed by the hon. 
Member for Northampton had for its 
object the defeat of the course which the 
House had by Resolution adopted for 
testing the legality of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
sitting and voting in the House. The 
House had by Resolution referred this 
matter to the Courts of Law. The case 
under which Mr. Bradlaugh was being 
sued for penalties was still before the 
Courts of Law, and the House had inti- 
mated that it would be bound by the 
decision of the Courts of Law. He un- 
derstood that the Courts of Law had de- 
clared that Mr. Bradlaugh’s sitting and 
voting in the House was illegal ; but no 
penalty had yet been recovered. He 
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believed, however, that a penalty would 
be recovered the following day, unless 
Mr. Bradlaugh pursued his vexatious 
and collusive course of litigation still 
further, for the purpose of delay, by 
appealing to the House of Lords. But 
if Mr. Bradlaugh came and sat and voted 
in the House, he would expose himself 
on every occasion that he did so to a 
fresh penalty. The difficulty which had 
been encountered by those who endea- 
voured to exact the penalties would be 
found in an attempt to defeat the penalty 
by collusion, for Mr. Bradlaugh had ad- 
mitted that many of the penalties for 
which he was sued were sought by a 
friend of his, a Mr. Swaagman, whose 
action wascollusive. In fact, the Courts 
of Law were delayed by collusive litiga- 
tion on the part of Mr. Bradlaugh ; but 
if he came afresh to this House there 
were those, he (Mr. Newdegate) had no 
doubt, who would make it very difficult 
for Mr. Bradlaugh any longer to delay 
the decision of the Courts of Law by 
means of collusive actions. The Motion 
now made was clearly an attempt to de- 
feat the Resolution of the House, which 
had referred the case of Mr. Bradlaugh 
to the Courts of Law. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had not the slightest doubt of the 
illegality of Mr. Bradlaugh’s attempt to 
take the Oath ; and what had been stated 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
late Solicitor General (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) was to his mind conclusive, to 
the effect that Mr. Bradlaugh was le- 
gally disqualified from sitting and voting 
in the House. That was his (Mr. New- 
degate’s) clear conviction ; but he should 
be guided by the course which his hon. 
and learned Friend described, although 
he ventured to express a hope that the 
House would not allow itself to be en- 
trapped into the adoption of the now 
proposed Resolution, which seemed to 
him futile in every sense, except that it 
was expressly intended to extract a deci- 
sion from the House, which would be 
directly contradictory to the course the 
House had adopted as a means for re- 
ferring the case of Mr. Bradlaugh to the 
Courts of Law. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the hon. 
Member for Northampton must be aware 
that the Motion would not be carried by 
the majority. He must know that the 
chances of a return of a Conservative for 
the borough were exceedingly favour- 
able if the seat were declared vacant; 
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and, as every vote was important at the 
present time, of course the Resolution 
could not be accepted. He suggested to 
the hon. Member that he would consult 
the convenience of the House, and would 
only be acting up to his own previous 
declarations, if he desisted from the 
course he was pursuing, and considering 
the penalties in store for taking unne- 
cessary divisions, decide to go no fur- 
ther. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he felt that the House was placed in a 
certain difficulty with regard to this Mo- 
tion. With regard to the particular ques- 
tion which was befure them—namely, 
whether, if the Motion was to be made 
and entertained by the House, it should 
rest the issue of a Writ on the grounds 
stated in the original Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, or whether 
it should rest the case for the issue of a 
Writ on the words suggested by his 
noble Friend the Member for Woodstock, 
he felt no doubt whatever. His opinion 
was that, if a Writ was to be issued, it 
should be done in the words suggested by 
his noble Friend ; because he wasentirely 
of opinion that, as matters now stood, 
Mr. Bradlaugh was disqualified by law 
from sitting and voting in the House, 
and it was upon that ground alone that 
the Writ should be issued. At the same 
time, he would point out that although 
it might be the case that Mr. Bradlaugh 
was at this moment disqualified by law 
from sitting in the House, it had been 
admitted that he was not disqualified by 
law from being elected. There was no 
question about that; and, therefore, it 
rested with the House whether it would 
at the present time, and under the pre- 
sent circumstances, and upon the appli- 
cation of the hon. Memker, proceed to 
issue a Writ for filling up the vacancy. 
He apprehended, although the case had 
been argued by the lawyers on both 
sides, that the House would be within 
its rights in issuing a Writ under the 
circumstances, although considerable 
doubt had been thrown by the Attorney 
General on the legal position of the 
case. But it did not, of course, follow 
because the House had the right to 
issue a new Writ that it was necessary 
they should do so. The course that had 
been taken with regard to Mr. Brad- 
laugh had been one of a very simple 
and decisive character. They had stood 
upon this ground— When the hon. Gen- 
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tleman came to the Table and asked to 
affirm a Committee was appointed which 
came to the conclusion that he ought 
not to be allowed to affirm. That Com- 
mittee assented to the position which 
Mr. Bradlaughclaimed to have—namely, 
that he was not a person upon whose 
conscience an Oath would be binding ; 
but, while admitting that, they did not 
admit that he was covered by the Statute 
which had been passed for enabling per- 
sons in that position to substitute a de- 
claration for an Oath. Subsequently 
the Courts of Law confirmed that judg- 
ment, and said he was not a proper 
person to come within the benefit of the 
Statute, although they admitted that he 
was a person of such opinions that he 
was not capable of taking an Oath. 
That being the case, the question again 
came before the House in respect to Mr. 
Bradlaugh having, by his own confes- 
sion or statement, shown that he was a 
person not competent to take the Oath 
when he came to the House and pro- 
posed to go through the form of taking 
the Oath. The House thereupon took 
the position which was perfectly simple 
and intelligible, and he was perfectly 
satisfied that it had done right—that it 
would not permit the form of the Oath 
to be gone through by a person who 
could not conscientiously take an Oath. 
It was upon that that they took their 
stand, and they went no further. As 
he understood the question, a new Writ 
might, of course, have been moved for, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh would, under those 
circumstances, have been naturally called 
to the Bar, and have been allowed an 
opportunity of stating his reasons against 
the proposal. The House would then 
have decided whether or not they would 
do that which they supposed it was 
within their discretion to do—to issue a 
Writ. Mr. Bradlaugh had not done 
that; but, instead, had taken the course 
of requesting his Colleague to come 
there and on his behalf, and, he supposed, 
on that of the constituency also, to move 
that a new Writ might be issued. The 
obvious remark that occurred to one in 
such a matter was, that that was a very 
strange proceeding to take. If the con- 
stituency of Northampton desired that a 
new Writ should be issued, he should 
have thought that there would have 
been some Petitions to the House on 
the subject; and if Mr. Bradlaugh, on 
his part, desired to be relieved from the 
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position in which he at present stood, 
there was nothing in the world to pre- 
vent his accepting the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, and in that way vacating his seat. 
He felt very much at a loss to under- 
stand upon what ground it was that the 
present step was taken, or what was the 
object of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton in the step he had taken. He 
confessed that, coming from the quarter 
which it did, and considering the views 
which the hon. Gentleman had always 
expressed with regard to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
he looked upon the move with some 
suspicion. The hon. Member, he be- 
lieved, had given Notice of his intention 
to introduce a Bill which, in all proba- 
bility, from what they had heard, would, 
if it was passed into law, remove the diffi- 
culty altogether ; and he could not under- 
stand why at the present moment the 
hon. Member was disposed to press on this 
particular solution of the question in the 
form he now proposed it. Of course 
there had been private intimations, and 
statements had been made in newspapers 
that it was likely that the Motion would 
be made; but the Motion being now 
brought forward without Notice, the 
House was to a great extent taken by 
surprise. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I could not 
give Notice of the Motion without 
losing its priority as a question of Privi- 
lege. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not for a moment mean to blame 
the hon. Member for not having given 
Notice ; all he intended to say was that 
the House, in its corporate character, 
had been taken by surprise. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, he did not 
think that they should, without further 
explanation of the grounds on which 
Mr. Bradlaugh took this step, instead 
of himself either taking the Chiltern 
Hundreds, or instead of his constituency 
coming forward and presenting a Peti- 
tion on the subject, exercise their dis- 
cretion in the sense of issuing a Writ. at 
the present time. As far as he could 
make out, it was a matter upon which 
the House had a perfect right to exer- 
cise its discretion, and he did not see 
sufficient grounds for issuing a Writ at 
the present time. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that the House has negatived the latter 
= of the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 

er for Northampton, and also the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock. ‘The words of 
the Resolution which is now before the 
House are these— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ 
for the Election of a Member to serve in this 

resent Parliament, in the room of Charles 
radlaugh, esquire, who.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Might I be 
allowed to add the words, ‘‘who has 
been twice prevented from taking the 
Oath prescribed by law ?” 

Mr. SPEAKER : Does the hon. Mem- 
ber propose that the Question should be 
put to the House ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes, Sir, with- 
out the word ‘‘ who.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The only course 
that I can adopt is to put the Question 
to the House as it stands. The House 
can say ‘“‘ Aye”’ or “ No.” 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 18 ; Noes 
807: Majority 289. — (Div. List, No. 
15.) 


[Upon the numbers being declared, 
Mr. BrapiaveH suddenly advanced to 
the Table, and read from a Paper, in his 
hand, the words of the Oath, and having 
kissed a Copy of the New Testament 
which he had brought with him, signed 
the said Paper. ] 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to remind 
the hon. Member of the Resolution of 
this House of the 7th of February, and 
in pursuance of that Resolution, I have 
now to order the hon. Member to with- 
draw below the Bar. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I obey your 
direction, Sir, and withdraw below the 
Bar; but I have now taken the Oath, 
and shall now take my seat. 


Sap BraDiaveH thereupon withdrew 
below the Bar, leaving the said Paper 
and Copy of the New Testament upon 
the Table, but immediately re-entered 
the House, and took a seat within the 
Bar. | 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has not carried out my directions, which 
- that he should withdraw below the 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH: I did obey your 


directions, Sir ; and now, having, in pur- 
suance of the law, taken and subscribed 
the Oath, according to law, I have taken 
my seat. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In pursuance of the 
Order of the House of the 7th of February, 
I must call upon the hon. Member now 
to withdraw below the Bar, and to re- 
main there. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I obey your 
directions, Sir, having taken my seat 
according to law and claiming my right 
to take it. 


Kg Braviavesu then again withdrew 
below the Bar. ] 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
On a Question of Privilege, Sir, I beg 
to submit to the House that the seat for 
Northampton has now been vacated. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
having taken his seat in this House 
without having taken and subscribed 
the Oath provided by law in the manner 
and in accordance with the Statute, his 
seat has been vacated, in the words of 
the Statute, ‘‘as if he were dead.” I 
therefore, Sir, beg to move— 

‘‘That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ 
for the election -of a Member to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Borough of North- 
ampton, in the room of Charles Bradlaugh, 
esquire, who, since his election, has sat in the 
House without having taken and subscribed the 
Oath according to Law.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am sure the House 
will fully understand the importance of 
this question, and enter with delibera- 
tion into it, and not hastily, under the 
excitement produced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton having taken the 
course he has done. I have to ask the 
House whether it will not take time for 
further consideration. I am not over- 
stating it at this present moment; but 
I think the House will see that a very 
grave matter indeed has to be considered 
before going forward with this Motion. 
The House will not, perhaps, bear in 
mind the exact words of the Statute on 
which alone the noble Lord can found 
his Motion, and perhaps they will for- 
give me if I read them. It first deals 
with the case of the House of Lords— 

“Tf any Member of the House of Peers votes 
by himself or his Proxy in the House of Peers, 
or sits as a Peer during any debate in the said 
House, without having made and subscribed the 
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Oath hereby appointed, he shall for every such 
offence be subject to a Penalty of Five hundred 
Pounds.” 

The section then proceeds to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons— 

‘‘ And if any Member of the House of Com- 
mons votes as such in the said House, or sits 
during any debate after the Speaker has been 
chosen, without having made and subscribed 
the Oath hereby appointed, he shall be subject 
to a like Penalty for every such offence, and 
in addition to such Penalty his Seat shall be 
vacated in the same manner as if he were 
dead. 


The words to which I would draw atten- 
tion are—‘‘Or sits during any debate 
after the Speaker has been chosen ’”’— 
[Cries of ‘ Finish!’ ]—and “in addi- 
tion to such penalty his seat shall 
be vacated.’”’ Of course, I thought 
the House was aware of that. The 
noble Lord has drawn the Motion, 
which he has put into the Speaker’s 
hands, omitting the words “or sits 
during any debate.”” There are several 
questions before this House. There is, 
first, the question, on which I have ex- 
pressed no opinion whatever, whether 
what the hon. Member has done has 
been a taking of the Oath at all. The 
House has prescribed no manner in 
which the Oath shall be taken, except 
that it should be taken at the Table. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] I say that I express no 
opinion upon that point, especially in face 
of the Resolution arrived at that he 
should not take it. I do not commit my- 
self to saying that is a taking of the 
Oath. But I do say that if the hon. 
Member has been advised to take this 
course, and has been advised that 
thereby he has fulfilled the necessity 
imposed upon him by the 3rd section of 
the Act, this House ought not to deprive 
him by immediate Resolution of taking 
the course of trying the validity of his 
claim. If he be wrong in what he is 
doing, he has subjected himself to a 
penalty of £500, which can be recovered 
in a Court of Law, and he can be pre- 
vented sitting again, and his seat will 
become vacant. But there is another 
very grave question involved. Has the 
hon. Member ‘“‘sat” in this House 
during any debate? On that point also 
I must not express any opinion ; but the 
impression on my mind is that the hon. 
Member has not sat during any debate. 
There was no Question before the 
House; and I ask you, Sir, whether it 
can be said—I am not cavilling with 
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technicalities—there was any Question 
before the House, or that he can be said 
to have ‘‘sat’’ during any debate? I 
admit this is a new point; but is the 
House now about to act upon the con- 
struction of the Statute upon the spur of 
the moment, and without consideration? 
If the hon. Member has sat during the 
debate, that legal question can be tested 
in a Court of Law, and he can be made 
to suffer the penalty of £500; and in 
consequence of that the seat will become 
vacant. I appeal to the House whether 
they think it right, these grave ques- 
tions being involved, to accept off-hand 
the Motion of the noble Lord, and to set 
aside a judicial question which can be 
decided most properly in a Court of 
Law. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish, Sir, to 
make a suggestion. The question can 
be referred to a judicial tribunal if any 
person takes action against Mr. Brad- 
laugh. We may assume that someone 
who agrees with the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock that Mr. Brad- 
laugh has sat in this House and taken 
the Oath will do so. I have just been 
to Mr. Bradlaugh to ask him whether 
he agrees to this. (‘‘Oh, oh!”] Hon. 
Members say ‘‘Oh, oh!” but surely 
this is a judicial question, and I must 
ask hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House to look at it fairly. The 
allegation of the noble Lord cn the 
other side is that Mr. Bradlaugh has 
sat in this House without taking the 
Oath prescribed by law. Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s contention, on the other hand 
is that he has taken the Oath as pre- 
scribed by law, and, consequently, that 
he has a legal right to sit. Isuggested 
to Mr. Bradlaugh just now that the 
question might be at once decided by a 
Court of Law if any Gentleman will— 
and I presume that course will be taken 
at once—take action against Mr. Brad- 
laugh. It might be decided in 10 or 12 
days. At the same time, as the point 
has been raised whether Mr. Bradlaugh 
did sit during the debate, Mr. Brad- 
laugh agrees that he will not raise that 
point, but will accept the view of the 
noble Lord that he has sat, and during 
those 10 or 12 days, or any reasonabletime 
that may be necessary, Mr. Bradlaugh 
will not sit and vote in this House, but 
will keep outside the Bar. I think that 
is a fair and reasonable proposal to 
make; and I appeal to the hon. Gentle- 
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nen opposite whether it is not one that 
ought to be accepted ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I venture to suggest, in reply to the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned At- 
tornev General and of the hon. Member 
for Northampton, that the House has 
only one course to pursue. Mr. Brad- 
laugh has deliberately, with intention, 
and, I may almost say, of malice afore- 
thought, offered a wanton insult to the 
House of Commons. This is not the 
first time that the House of Commons 
has been deliberately insulted by Mr. 
Bradlaugh. We have not forgotten the 
disgraceful scenes that took place last 
Session—the riot stimulated in the 
Lobby by Mr. Bradlaugh endeavouring 
to force his way into the House by sheer 
muscular force. There will not be any 
Member of the House who does not 
severely blame Mr. Bradlaugh for the 
course and conduct he adopted that day. 
f No, no!’’] An hon. Member dissents ; 

ut I venture to think that they are in a 
very small minority, and a minority not 
worthy of very high consideration, who 
are of opinion that Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
conduct on that occasion was not de- 
serving of the utmost censure. Well, 
the House of Commons, after a deliberate 
discussion —a discussion without the 
slightest passion on one side or the 
other—arrived at the conclusion that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was incapable of taking 


the Oath. [Cries of ‘ Order” and 
“« Spoke ”) I think I have the right 
to reply. This Resolution of the House 


Mr. Bradlaugh has deliberately con- 
temned, und in a manner, perhaps, the 
most insulting that could be imagined. 
He, an avowed Atheist, advances to this 
Table, pulls out of his pocket a Test- 
ament, or what purports to be a Test- 
ament—for we have not the slightest gua- 
rantee that it was not Zhe Fruits of 
Philosophy—— 

Dr. CAMERON: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a point of Order. The noble Lord 
has moved a Resolution; but, as I 
understand, no Amendment has been 
moved since. Has the noble Lord a 
right to address the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord has 
submitted to the House a substantive 
Motion, and he is entitled to reply. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I was saying that the House has no 
guarantee whatever that the book which 
Mr. Bradlaugh produced was a New 


Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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Testament. I was not in the House at 
the time; but I understand that Mr. 
Bradlaugh went to the Table and signed 
a piece of paper, which he found at the 
Table, or which he produced out of his 
pocket. And he has the extraordinary— 
what shall I say ?—the insanity to ima- 
gine that such a course of conduct as 
that—such a pretence of complying with 
a most sacred and solemn form, is not 
the most deliberate insult which could be 
offered to the House. May I point out 
what is the conduct of the Government 
under these circumstances? The At- 
torney General—the learned Attorney 
General—gets up in his place, and con- 
tends that legally that may have been 
a taking of the Oath prescribed by law. 
He carefully guarded himself from say- 
ing it was not so. This book—this 
piece of paper—the learned Attorney 
General will not affirm did not constitute 
a legal taking of the Oath. Really, I 
do submit to the House that we have 
tolerated enough of the insults and vio- 
lence and threats of force from Mr. 
Bradlaugh. It is high time that the 
House should assert its dignity, and the 
only way in which it can do so is by 
taking prompt and decisive action. The 
words of the Statute declare that a 
Member having sat in the House with- 
out having taken the Oath prescribed by 
law vacates his seat as if he were dead. 
St LaxsoucuErE: In a Court of Law. } 

hese matters have nothing to do with 
a Court of Law. It is matter within the 
competence of the House itself; and I 
do not think hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House will care to relegate 
the question to the decision of the 
Courts of Law. I therefore implore 
the House to act promptly in this mat- 
ter, and take instant notice of the in- 
sulting action that Mr. Bradlaugh, in 
defiance of your orders, Mr. Speaker, 
to him, has taken, and to declaré in- 
stantly that the seat for Northampton is 
vacant. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall endea- 
vour to discuss the matter which is 
before us in the spirit of calmness in 
which my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General has approached it, 
and in which, so far as I can judge, it 
will be approached, if approached at all, 
by the great majority of the more 
responsible Members of this House. I 
make this observation on the speech of the 
noble Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill)— 
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that it is hardly relevant, so far as I can 
understand, to the Motion which he has 
submitted to the House. [‘‘Oh!”] I 
am sorry to hear an observation from 
the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett). He should restrain the en- 
thusiasm of his soul. This is a matter 
which, it appears to me, we ought to 
argue in the driest possible manner, and 
with an absolute determination to re- 
strain every excess of feeling which 
might possibly divert us from the strict 
path of duty. Now, the inconsistency 
which I perceived in the speech of the 
noble Lord is this—that it was entirely 
addressed to the point that Mr. Brad- 
laugh had deliberately insulted the 
House of Commons. That, I consider, 
might very properly be made a subject 
of a Motion to that effect; and if made 
the subject of a Motion to that effect, 
and the House of Commons adopts that 
judgment, then unquestionably I, for 
one, am not prepared for an instant to 
contest the proposition that the House 
of Commons is competent—morally as 
well as Constitutionally—to punish by 
expulsion a Member so insulting the 
House. But that is not the Motion of 
the noble Lord. The Motion of the 
noble Lord purported to be based on a 
purely legal foundation; and when I 
heard the first speech of the noble Lord, 
what I regretted was that his exposition 
of his case was insufficient. I did not 
feel the slightest disposition to treat his 
argument as one obviously idle and 
futile; but I did feel that that argument 
had no development given to it so as to 
enable us to judge whether it was one 
on which we ought immediately to act. 
Thereupon my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General rose and suggested 
to the House that the case was an ex- 
ceedingly novel one. We very often 
hear of the House being taken by sur- 
prise; but I do not imagine that there 
has ever been, in the matter of delicacy 
and difficulty, a case of a surprise so 
complete. [Mr. O’Donnett: There 
was no surprise at all.] I do not speak 
of what may have happened to the hon. 
Member, who, as usual, salutes me with 
communications of his opinions while I 
am endeavouring to impart my own; 
and, so far as I am myself concerned, 
and so far as those sitting near me are 
concerned, we had not the remotest idea 
of the course Mr. Bradlaugh was about 
to take, either before he began to march 





up the floor, or even when he arrived at 
the Table and produced from his pocket 
the paper he has since deposited in its 
place. Now, that being the case, what 
has my hon. and learned Friend done? 
He has not asked the House to produce 
an opinion ; he has not endeavoured to 
renew the proposal made at the be- 
ginning of the Session. The House 
having determined to seize itself the 
jurisdiction in this matter, we were dis- 
posed, in perfect good faith, to conform 
to that judgment as far as we con- 
sistently can, and we do not dream at 
this moment of proposing or asking any- 
thing that is inconsistent with it. What 
my hon. and learned Friend has felt— 
and I confess I entirely share his feeling, 
and so do those who sit near me—is, 
that the points raised are points of great 
nicety. The question before us is not 
the question whether Mr. Bradlaugh 
ought to be punished for insult offered 
to the House. That question, if it be 
thought fit, should be discussed and 
decided on its own merits. The question 
is, whether by the act he has done he 
has now deliberately vacated his seat. 
Now, my hon. and learned Friend has 
adverted to two points; there is the 
question whether, under the terms of 
the Statute, this proceeding through 
which Mr. Bradlaugh has passed is a 
taking of the Oath or not. My hon. and 
learned Friend carefully guarded him- 
self against the asserting or even im- 
plying that those proceedings were the 
taking of the Oath. He only men- 
tioned that as a point to be raised. He 
has adverted to another point as a point 
of very great nicety, upon which he is 
most reluctant to be committed either to 
an affirmative or a negative, and that is 
that the point arising under the words 
of the Statute would subject a Member 
who is to be brought under liability to 
penalty, under the punishment also of 
vacating his seat should he sit in this 
House during a debate. The question 
arises—Has Mr. Bradlaugh sat in the 
House “‘ during a debate?” It is plain 
that by the mere attempt, or, if you 
like, the pretence of taking the Oath, 
he would not be held to have vacated 
his seat. But he has also disobeyed the 
ruling of the Chair. The House, then, 
may proceed in consequence of that dis- 
obedience to the punishment of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. But let the House con- 
sider its course. The circumstances are 
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entirely novel. Primd facie I venture to 
say that it appears to me that Mr. Brad- 
laugh has not sat during a debate. At 
the time when Mr. Bradlaugh appeared 
before us—came to this Table and 
uttered the words in the Act which he 
has thought fit to do—the act of the 
House which had immediately preceded 
those acts of his was the determination 
of the question of a division on which 
you made an announcement from the 
Chair, and no new Question had been 
put, for there was no new point before 
the House, and therefore there was 
neither debate, nor the possibility of a 
debate. Now, Sir, having said this, I 
sit down, and I really submit it with 
great confidence to the House. I think 
I have spoken of this matter in a manner 
without prejudice, which might have 
been used with perfect consistency by 
any Gentleman who had taken the 
opposite view of this case at the early 
stages. All I ask the House is, let us 
have the advantage of taking a little 
time to consider our course. It will be 
free to the noble Lord to raise the ques- 
tion of Mr. Bradlaugh’s disobedience in 
any form he pleases. That is not the 
question now. What I am speaking of 
is that we should not, with a haste alto- 
gether unnecessary, run the risk of com- 
mitting ourselves to steps of which we 
might have afterwards to repent. At 
the same time, although I am inclined 
with my hon. and learned Friend to ask 
for time, I would suggest that the time 
should be as brief as possible, and 
therefore I will propose to move the 
adjournment of the debate, and if the 
Motion is agreed to I will suggest that 
the debate be taken at the Sitting of 
to-morrow. I move that this debate be 
now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(€r. Gladstone.) 


Mr. GIBSON : Sir, I think the course 
suggested by the Prime Minister is one 
well worthy of theacceptance of the House. 
It is obvious that there are many topics 
which require and demand consideration 
before we can come to any vote on the 
question. I am not surprised at the 
vigour and warmth with which my noble 
Friend the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) has spoken ; and I 
will venture to say that if this serious 
incident had taken place before, instead 


Mr. Gladstone 





of after, the Motion on which we recently 
divided, the result might have been 
largely affected. What has taken place 
this evening? Mr. Bradlaugh walks 
down strongly and resolutely to the Bar 
of the House, and past the Bar of the 
House, and defiantly and knowingly 
violates the Rules and Orders made in 
this House, and before he can be stopped, 
and before the House can well know 
what he is doing, gabbles through a 
form from a book, and then lays the 
book upon the Table and hands some 
paper to the Officer. Is that a course of 
conduct calculated to commend the hon. 
Member for Northampton to the favour- 
able notice or sympathy of the House? 
I venture to say that whatever may be 
the decision of the House to-morrow, or 
at some later time, that proceeding was 
an outrage and a scandal to the House. 
And I think we might have at least ex- 
pected this from the Attorney General, 
when he rose to speak, that he would 
say something to indicate that he dis- 
sented from the mode of action adopted 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
—that he would express his strong 
censure of the course adopted by the 
hon. Member for Northampton. In- 
stead ofthat, the Attorney General most 
unquestionably indicated that he thought 
that the action which I call an outrage 
might very well be submitted toa Court 
of Law. That was the sole criticism 
made by the Attorney General on the acts 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, 
and therefore I am gratified that the 
Prime Minister has been enabled to state 
distinctly and authoritatively to the 
House that the action of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton had neither been 
foreseen nor anticipated by anyone on 
the Government Bench. Another ques- 
tion which was raised by the Motion of 
my noble Friend the Memver for Wood- 
stock was whether the sitting of the hon. 
Member for Northampton on those 
Benches in the House meant a sitting 
during a debate. That is another ques- 
tion to be decided upon somewhat dif- 
ferent considerations. Of: course, we 
shall have to be guided very largely by 
the Leader of the House as to when the 
adjourned debate should be resumed. 
I think it is desirable in the interests of 
discussion that the debate should be ad- 
journed, and I am glad that the Prime 
Minister has made the Motion for ad- 
journment. 
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Dr. LYONS said, he had witnessed 
with surprise and horror the approach 
of Mr. Bradlaugh to the Table of the 
House, and he considered that by what 
he had done the hon. Member had dis- 
tinctly broken his parole. He was ad- 
mitted to take a seat below the Bar on 
the honourable understanding that he 
would not take any steps to put himself 
at that Table to do what he could only 
call snatching the Oath. For when he 
has previously obtruded himself upon 
the House, he was by special Resolution 
excluded from its precincts. He had no 
hesitation in saying that the action of 
the hon. Member for Northampton was 
a scandalous outrage on the House. 
Though what the hon. Member had done 
was notin any strict and moral sense the 
taking of the Oath, yet it possibly might 
be held to be a legal fulfilment of the 
Statute, and if that was the case the 
noble Lord’s position would be upset. 
He therefore gave Notice that, as an 
Amendment to the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock, he 
would move— 

‘* That Charles Bradlaugh, in tendering him- 
self to take an Oath which he declared to 
include words to him of an idle and meaning- 
less character, was guilty of profanation; and 
that he be and is hereby declared incapable of 
sitting in this Parliament; and that he be 
forthwith discharged from further attendance 
thereon.” 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Sir, I entirely agree with the Prime 
Minister that this is a question on which 
we should speak and act with care and 
consideration, and with as much preser- 
vation of our tempers as is possible ; 
but, at the same time, I wish to point 
out that it is a matter on which a grave 
insult has been offered to the House. I 
earnestly trust the House will not allow 
its command of itself to go so far as in 
any way to make light of or pass by 
that insult. There are two distinct 
questions—one is whether the hon. 
Member, by taking a seat for a mo- 
ment on that Bench, has or has not 
vacated the seat under the terms 
of the Statute? That is the ques- 
tion raised by my noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock, and it is one 
well worthy of consideration. But the 
other, and, as it seems to me, the more 
important question, is what we have to 
do in respect of the insult which the hon. 
Gentleman has certainly offered to the 
House. I do not go so far as to say he 





has broken any parole, because I do not 
understand that he gave any parole. 
But I wish to point out that three times 
over this House has adopted, by con- 
siderable majorities, a Resolution that 
the hon. Gentleman shall not be per- 
mitted to take the Oath, and that the 
hon. Member, in defiance of these re- 
peated orders, and in defiance of the 
precautions given to him by the Speaker 
in the Chair to withdraw below the Bar, 
has done the very thing which the House 
ordered should not be done. Under 
these circumstances, the dignity of the 
House is greatly concerned. I quite see 
the point which is raised by the Attorney 
General with regard to the construction 
of the Statute. It may be, but I would 
not pronounce any opinion on such a 
matter myself, that we might come to 
the conclusion that he has not come 
exactly within the terms of the Statute ; 
but it would be unfortunate that we 
should, in considering that question, 
allow the grave offence, of which there 
is no doubt whatever, to pass unchal- 
lenged and untouched. Now, I want to 
know, and this is principally my object 
in rising, whether it is the intention of 
the Government to make any proposal 
with regard to the insult that has been 
offered to the House? I think, myself, 
it is the duty of those who are respon- 
sible for the dignity of this House to 
take some step or other—and I am far 
from asking anything to be done in any 
hot haste, or in an unseemly way—but 
I wish to know whether the Government 
will be prepared, when this debate is 
resumed, or when the House next meets, 
to submit any proposal to the House 
upon the subject? I think it cannot be 
left as it is, and it is so grave that I am 
unwilling to specify at the present mo- 
ment, or to ask anyone else to specify, 
the precise measure that ought to be 
taken. All I ask is—Will the Govern- 
ment, between this time and to-morrow, 
if the debate be adjourned till to-mor- 
row, decide on taking some step to vin- 
dicate the outrage on the House? If 
that cannot be done to-morrow, it would 
be necessary to ask for an adjournment 
till Thursday. But I am quite sure that 
when the House is insulted it ought to 
act with as much promptitude as is con- 
sistent with the Rules of the House. 
Mr. O’ DONNELL said, he thought it 
would suggest itself to every Member of 
the House that the book or books, 
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pears or papers, which the hon. Mem- 
er for Northampton had deposited un- 
der the Table of the House should not 
by any means be allowed to pass into 
the custedy of the responsible Officers of 
the House, because the House did not 
know what further legal quibble might 
be raised in such an event. They did 
not at present know whether the book 
which, he believed, had temporarily 
passed into the possession of the Prime 
Minister, was a pocket-book or a copy of 
Secular Sonys and Ceremonies, once fa- 
vourably referred to by an eminent per- 
sonage; and it was not the business of 
the House to inquire. He was, as he 
believed hon. Members from Ireland 
around him were, quite in favour of the 
Motion for adjourning the consideration 
of this most important question. In his 
opinion, Mr. Bradlaugh was at that mo- 
ment just in the same position as he was 
two hours ago. He had really committed 
a most grave and shocking offence against 
the House, and against the conscience 
and honour of all honourable men. 
Therefore, though it was very probable 
that the House, interpreting most con- 
scientiously the words ‘sitting during a 
debate,”’ might consider that the condi- 
tion of disqualification had not been en- 
tirely fulfilled, he was quite satisfied 
with regard to the point raised by the 
hon. Member for the City of Dublin (Dr. 
Lyons) and the Resolution referred to 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). He could not exaggerate 
the enormity of the offence which the 
House had just witnessed. He was sure 
he need only conclude by expressing his 
sorrow and regret that those who were 
responsible for the maintenance of the 
order of the House, and those who pro- 
posed special Rules for the maintenance 
of order and decorum in the House, had 
not felt it incumbent upon them to utter 
a single word of honest regret at the out- 
rage that had been perpetrated upon 
Parliament. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he must express 
his regret that the Government was in- 
efficiently served by its Whips—that it 
was not communicated tothe Prime Minis- 
ter that this pre-arranged outrage was 
about to take place. As he (Mr. Callan) 
was about to leave the House after the 
last division, he was informed that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was to take the Oath and his 
seat, and he came back to see if that was 
the case. 


Mr. O Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
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if an outrage of that sort was known 
beforehand to Members who did not be- 
long to Mr. Bradlaugh’s peculiar sect, it 
could have been kept from the ears of 
some Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He could only express the 
hope that the House would not adjourn 
the debate till Thursday. To-morrow 
was the most fitting day for the discus- 
sion of this subject. They would be in 
a better spirit to enter into it. Last 
night they had the humiliation of hear- 
ing the introduction of a measure to gag 
them. To-morrow, being Ash Wednes- 
day, was a day, according to the Chris- 
tion religion, for putting on sackcloth 
and ashes, and the House could not be 
more fittingly engaged on that day than 
in discussing, in such humiliating garb, 
the insult offered to it by a blasphemous 
infidel. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
rose to express his assent to the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate, and 
further to ask the Prime Minister whe- 
ther he would not give some answer to 
the appeal that had been made to him 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition. There were two 
questions now before the House. One 
was the Motion of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) as to whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton had, by his recent 
action, vacated his seat, which was re- 
served for discussion to-morrow ; and the 
other was the far more important ques- 
tion raised by the right hon. Gentleman, 
which brooked no delay, and which 
should, when the House sat to-morrow, 
be the first Business brought before it— 
whether the Prime Minister was prepared 
to recommend to the House some means 
by which the House could assert its own 
dignity and punish the gross insult 
which had just been offered to it. He 
hoped that before the Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate was agreed 
to, the House would have;some assur- 
ance from the Prime Minister on these 
points. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that un- 
doubtedly it was the intention of the 
Government to utilize the time, if any 
should be left at their disposal, between 
the present moment and the meeting of 
the House to-morrow, for the purpose of 
considering what course it would be 
their duty to take with reference to the 
whole matter. 
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Mr. WARTON gave Notice that to- 
morrow he should move the following 
Amendment to the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock :— 

“ That the conduct of Charles Bradlaugh in 
pretending to take and to subscribe to the Oath 
is a wanton insult to the House anda defiance of 
the Resolution of the 7th of February, 1882, 
and that for such conduct he be committed tothe 
custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT—MEETING OF THE 
HOUSE—ASH WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I beg to 
move, in accordance with the terms of 
my Notice, that the House on its rising 
do adjourn until to-morrow (Ash Wed- 
nesday) at 2 o’clock. This course was 
not taken last year in consequence of the 
urgency of the Business before the House; 
but this year we deem it advisable to 
revert to the usual practice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That this House will meet To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock.” —( dr. Gladstone.) 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
at what time the consideration of the 
Rules of Procedure would be resumed 
to-night ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not after half- 
past 10 o’clock. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 181; Noes 
36: Majority 145.—(Div. List, No. 16.) 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (BILLS IN PROGRESS). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE, in rising 
to move— 


‘* That it is desirable that the practice of this 
House should be so amended that the considera- 
tion of Bills which have passed a Second Read. 
ing but have not become law shall be resumed 
in the succeeding Session of the same Parliament 
at the stage of Committee,”’ 


said, it was hardly possible to expect 
that, after the exciting scenes of the 
last hour and a-half, the House would 
readily address itself to the Motion he 
had put on the Paper. He would venture 
to say that a great deal of what he 
would have to urge on the House in 
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justification of the present Motion had 
been rendered unnecessary, because on 
the previous evening the House had 
been addressing itself to another part of 
the great question to which the present 
Motion was directed, and had already 
had the advantage of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s powerful arguments bearing upon 
the subject—arguments based upon half- 
a-century’s experience of the House. 
The question was one of such impor- 
tance to the public interests that it was 
the duty of all Parties, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, to endeavour to effect 
some remedy for the difficulties that 
beset the House at the present time. 
The Prime Minister had dwelt on only 
one of the evils that beset Public Busi- 
ness; he spoke of the manner in which 
the progress of legislation was being 
impeded. He said that many Bills of 
great importance, after having been 
carried forward several stages, were 
ultimately lost on account of the pres- 
sure on the time at the disposal of the 
House. But there was another point of 
almost equal importance. It was a great 
misfortune for the country that many 
measures that had been fully debated 
and thoroughly well considered were 
ultimately thrown away on account of 
the impossibility of finding time to pro- 
ceed with them. Then there was an- 
other matter of importance. The mode 
in which the work of the House was 
done frequently caused measures to be 
passed in so hurried and haphazard a 
manner that Acts were left on the Sta- 
tute Book which had not only been in- 
sufficiently considered, but were badly 
expressed. He had heard it said that 
the House of Commons ought not to do 
much in the way of legislation. It was 
sometimes cynically remarked that the 
less the number of Bills that were 
passed the better it would be for the 
country, and it had been suggested that 
no change should be made that would 
lead to excessive legislation. But in the 
present system of elaborate social rela- 
tions there must be change, such change 
as would be consistent with the existing 
state of things. It was his firm belief 
that many a measure which while in 
progress produced Radical agitation, 
when it once became law constituted an 
element of Conservative strength, be- 
eause it engendered a feeling of relief 
that the particular questions dealt with 
by it had at last become settled. Mis- 
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chiefs existed that had to be removed. 
There were very few men in the House 
of Commons who had a thorough ac- 
quaintance with—say—a particular trade 
or profession, or with a particular por- 
tion of society, and, therefore, they did 
not consider themselves called upon to 
interest themselves in measures dealing 
with such subjects, but they made a re- 
servation in favour of the one measure 
affecting a subject with which they were 
themselves connected. There was a 
mischief which irritated people, and im- 
ange legislation—a feeling was preva- 
ent that Parliament was unable to do 
its work. Of this he would give in- 
stances. Look at the present state of 
the Bankruptcy Laws; he did not know 
any Act that was so much wanted as a 
new Bankruptcy Act. All persons con- 
versant, with the Bankruptcy Laws were 
at one as to the necessity for an amend- 
ment of the law, yet year by year a 
Minister of the Crown had come forward 
and introduced a Bankruptcy Bill, the 
necessity for which had been recognized 
in Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech, and 
then when the end of the Session had 
come he gave Notice that the Bill would 
not be further proceeded with ; he put it 
in his despatch-box, and preserved it 
carefully for the next Session, when the 
same farce was repeated. Then he 
would give another instance. Last Ses- 
sion the hon. Baronet the Memberfor the 
University of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
brought in a Bill, which was intended 
to consolidate the Law on Bills of Ex- 
change. It was a thoroughly commer- 
cial question, and a question that had 
been fully considered by the various 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country. He had read the Bill himself, 
and had found it was drawn in almost 
the exact words of a judgment of one of 
the superior Courts of Law. But what 
took place with regard to that Bill? The 
hon. Baronet moved the second reading, 
and the second reading was allowed on 
the understanding that the Bill should 
not be carried further, the hon. Baronet 
being congratulated on its having ad- 
vanced so far. So the House went 
through the solemn farce of reading the 
Bill a second time, without any intention 
of passing it, and knowing that the same 
steps would have to be gone all over 
again the following Session. All this 
was calculated to wear out the patience 
of the public. The Conveyancing Bill 
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of Lord Cairns, which was passed last 
Session, was a very important measure. 
It contained over 70 clauses ; it came 
down to the House towards the end of 
the Session, and there was,he might say, 
a conspiracy of silence on the part of 
Members in order to make it possible 
that the Bill should pass. He was en- 
treated not to read the Bill, because, if 
he read it and any discussion arose, a 
single night’s debate in the House of 
Commons would make it impossible for 
it to get through the House that Session. 
The measure only got through by the 
sacrifice of certain clauses comprising 
somewhat debateable matter, and which, 
he thought, were introduced last night 
in a separate Bill in ‘ another place.” 
However, that Bill passed, and he did 
not think that 20 Members of the House 
ever read it before it became law. It 
was, he believed, a good Bill; but it was 
not satisfactory that even a good Bill 
should pass without the knowledge and 
discussion and approval of the Repre- 
sentatives sent there by the constitu- 
encies to discuss those matters. Again, 
there was the Registration of Voters 
Bill of 1878, which in its practical result 
had been of much importance. It had 
largely increased a great many of the 
constituencies of the country. His own 
constituency, which was last year 5,600 
in number, was now, since last year’s 
revision, 14,600, showing a greater in- 
crease than that made by the Reform 
Act of 1867. In 1878 the Bill had been 
before a Committee, and it came for Re- 
port before the House. Sections 1 to 21 
were gone through without any opposi- 
tion or comment. Sir William Charley, 
then a Member of the House, objected 
that the Bil! had only just been printed, 
and asked that there might be some 
delay before its discussion was continued. 
Sir William Charley interposed exactly 
at the right point, for Sections 22 
and 23 were those which had since 
given such difficulty to the Courts 
in construing, and had so materially 
affected the constituencies. The then 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Marten) 
on the one side, and the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) on the other, assured Sir 
William Charley that no considerable 
change was made by the provisions of 
the Bill. That appeal was listened to ; 
the whole of the sections were gone 
through that evening; the third reading 
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was taken on the following night; the 
Bill went up to the House of Lord, where, 
as it dealt with the registration of voters 
for Members of the House of Commons, 
no great amount of attention was paid 
to it; and the result had been an en- 
tirely unexpected extension of the fran- 
chise, which, whatever its merits, ought 
not to have been made in that way, but, 
if made at all, should have been made 
deliberately by Parliament, with a full 
consciousness of what it was doing. 
But there was another,and a very serious 
mischief, and that was the tremendous 
strain that was thrown upon the Mem- 
bers of the House themselves. A great 
many Members of the House were 
actively engaged in commercial and 
professional life, and to them, of course, 
the strain of the long hours the House 
was kept sitting, night after night, was 
enormous. But, that was almost insig- 
nificant, compared with the mischief of 
the burden upon Ministers of the Crown. 
Was it not a remarkable thing that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, who were expected 
to perform the responsible duties of their 
Offices during the day,should be expected 
to attend the House from 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon until 3 or 4 in the 
morning? The marvel was that they 
were endowed with vitality and energy 
sufficient to enable them to continue for 
years in this splendid slavery. One of 
the great advantages which would be 
likely to follow from the adoption by the 
House of the Resolution he was offering 
to its acceptance was that, so far as one 
could see, there would be no necessity, 
if the Resolution were adopted, for the 
House to continue sitting after 12 or 
half-past 12 at night, which would be a 
reasonable time for the limit of their de- 
bates. Moreover, not only did their 
present late hours heavily tax the en- 
durance of Ministers and private Mem- 
bers, but they caused Business to be done 
badly and in a manner that was not 
creditable to a Legislative Assembly. At 
2 or 3 in the morning there was no 
pretence of adequate discussion of the 
questions that came before the House ; 
and, worse than all, their debates were 
almost wholly unreported. Practically, 
the proceedings of the House could not 
now be reported after 1 in the morning, 
and within the last few days, as they 
had seen, it was only owing to the enter- 
prize of one great newspaper that they 
were able to have a full report a day 
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later of the speech delivered by the 
Leader of the Opposition, and the reply 
of the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India at the close of the debate 
on the Address. Now, his proposal 
would deal practically with all the mis- 
chief that he had indicated. The real 
difficulty of the House was that they 
were all, whether Ministers or private 
Members, competing just to get past a 
certain point. Ifthat point was passed, 
the Bill in which they were interested 
would become law. If they came short 
of that point, the whole of their labour 
had to begin over again. There was one 
very indefensible species of obstruction 
to which the Prime Minister had not 
adverted on the previous evening— 
namely, the persistent discussion of 
matters which nobody cared about, in 
order to prevent other matters which it 
was desired to impede from coming 
on. Valuable time was deliberately and 
purposely wasted in order to keep up 
a debate until a quarter to 6 on a 
Wednesday, when no decision could be 
come to, or till half-past 12, when some 
opposed measure could not come on; 
and speakers went on repeating them- 
selves again and again, until the magic 
hour of half-past 12 arrived, when 
nothing fresh could be entered upon. 
They should put an end to that kind 
of obstruction by doing away with the 
temptation to practise it. If they once 
provided that the House should be free 
to deal with such a Bill in the following 
February when Parliament met again, 
it would have an excellent effect in 
silencing the kind of opposition which 
endeavoured to prevent such measures 
being discussed. He could see no de- 
fence to the action of those who deli- 
berately wasted the time of the House 
for the purpose of preventing Parlia- 
ment passing any measure at all. These 
were reasons for adopting a substantial 
reform in such cases. He would also 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that every Parliament proceeded by 
jerks; that it was cut up into separate 
Sessions, as though when they had 
finished their work in July they had 
done with the whole matter. So long 
as the machinery of legislation went on 
in that spasmodic, jerky way, a very 
great waste of time was inevitable. He 
would take, by way of example, the 
Bankruptcy Law, of which the country 
had for a long time past required some 
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amendment. There was the Bankruptcy 
Bill, which the President of the Board 
of Trade thought he would introduce 
last Session, and which they expected 
this Session. There was no security that 
his present Bill would be introduced this 
year in the form which it took last, and 
he would point out this inconvenient 
result. Some two or three months ago, 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
held their meeting, and one of the 
subjects they discussed was the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill. Did the House know that 
they would have the same Bill before 
them as in the previous year, the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce would, no 
doubt, have discussed the measure and 
seen amendments, which would 

ave been of great service to them in 
framing that enactment. But the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade said that 
he knew the Bill going to be introduced 
would differ in some respects from the 
last one, and thus the whole of what 
he might call the consultative power of 
the country was thrown away. That 
was the case with the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce. But let them take 
another instance—the Rivers Conserv- 
ancy Bill. That was a measure of 
very great interest to the Chambers of 
Agriculture, and county Members of 
that House going back in the autumn 
to their places in the country would 
have the advantage of hearing the 
opinion of their neighbours on the 
subject ; but although he believed that 
the proposed Bill was to be the same, 
they had no assurance of that, and so 
long as there was no assurance they 
never could obtain that advantage. He 
thought it would be a very good thing 
if a Bill were brought in in one Session 
and passed in the next, for then hon. 
Members would have an opportunity of 
conferring with their constituents, and 
then in the following Session they 
would be enabled to bring their ripened 
opinion—their completed knowledge to 
the discussion of that measure. The 
proposal that Bills should not require 
to be introduced afresh each Session 
was not a new one, or one for whieh 
he was originally responsible. In 1848, 
and again in 1861, this question came 
before the House and before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, as 
well as before the House of Lords. And 
here he would venture for a moment to 
digress in order to say that it was of the 
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greatest moment to the country that the 
position of the House of Lords should 
be properly appreciated as an integral 
part of the Legislative Body. He could 
not understand the jealousy which existed 
between the two Houses, or why there 
should be jealousy at all. It was per- 
fectly well-known that the House of 
Lords contained men who had served 
their apprenticeship in the House of 
Commons; but the House of Lords was 
discouraged, systematically discouraged, 
by the action of the House of Commons 
towards it. Take the course pursued 
by the Government with respect to the 
Rivers Conservancy Bill, upon which 
the other House bestowed a great deal 
of trouble. This complaint had been 
made and repeated over and over again, 
and the other House was deterred from 
beginning legislation because it was 
probable that in the helter-skelter of 
July their labours would be sacrificed ; 
while, on the other hand, in July, Bills 
were sent up to them by dozens when it 
was impossible for them to give them 
proper attention. Well, in 1848, a 
Bill was introduced in terms somewhat 
similar to his own Resolutions, enabling 
Bills discussed in one Session to be pro- 
ceeded with in the next by the other 
House, subject always to this restriction 
—that when a measure had passed both 
Chambers it should be sent back to 
that from which it originated, so that if 
opinion respecting it had changed in 
the meantime that Chamber might have 
an opportunity of recording that change. 
That Bill received the support of the 
late Lord Derby; on the 5th of July, 
1848, it was read a second time in the 
House of Commons, and Lord John 
Russell, who was then the Leader of 
the Liberal Party in that House, sug- 
gested that the Bill should only be a 
temporary one, because in case it did 
not prove effectual for the purpose de- 
sired it would otherwise be impossible 
to rescind the Rule without the assent 
of both Houses of Parliament. The 
Committee reported as late as the 11th 
of August that they did not advise the 
acceptance of that Bill; but they put 
their advice upon this ground—that it 
would introduce a material change, and, 
as the Session was drawing to a close, 
they had not time to consider the effect 
of material changes in the procedure of 
the House. Again, in 1869, a proposal 
on the subject was made in “ another 
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Jace.” On that occasion the Marquess 
of Salisbury said— 


“ Owing to a rule of the Constitution—the 
origin of which nobody can discover, and of 
which it is impossible to say more than that we 
find it here—if when August comes your labours 
have not advanced beyond a certain point, those 
labours must be abandoned as far as legislation 
is concerned. All that you have done goes for 
nothing. Ifa Bill has been considered in great 
detail by a Select Committee, the Committee 
must sit aud go through the details again ; if it 
had to face a powerful opposition, all that oppo- 
sition must be faced again. All the works, all 
the debates, all the enormous labour which 
attends the passing of any change, however 
small, in the laws which govern us must be 
gone through again, in order to reach the goal 
which you had nearly reached when the Pro- 
rogation arrived. Now is there in the nature 
of things any reason for this practice? Does 
it commend itself to any man’s common sense ? 
Do we act in this manner in any other depart- 
ment of life ? Supposing you made it arule to 
give up writing letters at a certain hour, 
would you throw all unfinished ones into the 
fire, or begin next morning at the point where 
you left off? Is there any body of men, in any 
kind of business, that adopt what I must call 
this senseless practice, that whatever you have 
not finished by a certain time you must begin 
again next year? I have never heard any rea- 
son for sucharule. There is nothing but the 
bare inert weight of unmeaning custom to 
justify a principle which wastes so much of the 
labour and utility of Parliament.’’—[3 Hansard, 
exciv. 589-90. ] 


The plan which he put before the House 
was already in operation in France. It 
was subject to certain conditions there, 
and perhaps limitations might also be 
required here, though he confessed he 
did not perceive any necessity for them. 
His plan was that a Parliament should 
be treated in all its Sessions as one Par- 
liament, and not as a series of separate 
Parliaments, as if the Sessions were 
water-tight compartments, designed to 
prevent Bills getting from one to the 
other. The Bills which the House had 
to deal with might be divided in three 
classes—first, there were the political 
Bills; secondly, the Departmental Bills ; 
and, thirdly, private Members’ Bills. 
Political Bills—like the Irish Church 
Bill, for example—were usually intro- 
duced by a Government with a strong 
majority at their back, and, conse- 
quently, such measures could be forced 
through Parliament in the course of a 
single Session. His proposal would, 
therefore, not affect in the least degree 
measures with which the existence of 
the Government of the day was iden- 
tified. Departmental Bills were for the 
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most part independent of Party con- 
siderations ; and they were, in point of 
fact, practically prepared for the most 
part by the permanent officials of the 
various Departments. These Bills would 
be assisted most substantially by the 
adoption of his proposal. At present 
they were reduced to the necessity 
of putting on the Statute Book a 
series of fragmentary Acts of Parlia- 
ment. They were obliged to do so, be- 
cause if the Minister were to consoli- 
date the laws on any subject into a new 
Statute he would have a Bill so consider- 
able in its dimensions and giving rise to 
so much debate that there would be very 
little chance of squeezing it through in 
a single Session. As an instance of this, 
he might advert to the Criminal Code, 
although that could not properly be 
styled a Departmental measure. The 
late Attorney General (Sir John Holker) 
took a great interest in it; three of the 
best lawyers in England were for a long 
time engaged in getting it into shape; but 
it was almost hopeless to expect that any 
measure of that importance and magni- 
tude could be passed through the House 
of Commons unless there were a power 
of continuing legislation from Session to 
Session. With regard to the Bills of 
private Members, no duubt many of 
them were trivial, and ought never to 
be entertained by the House. He hoped, 
therefore, that if this proposal were 
adopted the House would revert to the 
old practice of considering very carefully 
whether leave should be given to a pri- 
vate Member to introduce a Bill. There 
would be no hardship in requiring a 
Member to explain the provisions of his 
Bill in the first instance. One objection 
urged against his plan was that it would 
cause a great number of Bills to be in- 
troduced, and that there would be a great 
deal too much legislation. His answer 
to that objection was that he did not 
think there need be any fear of that 
occurring. The English people were 
not likely to submit to too much legisla- 
tion. They had had a remarkable in- 
stance, which changed for a time the 
position of political Parties, in 1873. It 
was the impatience of legislation which 
actually destroyed, sapped, and under- 
mined the power of a Government which 
came into Office with so great a majority 
in 1868. He did not think that anyone 
had suggested that there was any real 
reason for the withdrawal of the confi- 
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dence of the country in that Government 
except the rapidity with which it had 
proceeded with legislation. The legis- 
lation really required by the country 
was most Conservative in its tendency ; 
but, as matters now stood, people were 
irritated at the defective machinery which 
delayed legislation on questions that 
ought to have been dealt with long ago. 
He would not particularize any Bills 
which had been so delayed, because it 
would divert the discussion from the 
general issue. But of this he was cer- 
tain, that there were at least half-a- 
dozen Bills which had been accepted by 
the House in principle over and over 
again, and which some day must become 
law, but the delay in the passing of which 
caused great irritation to the country, 
and was a source of weakness to the 
Conservative Party. It would be de- 
sirable, as well in the interest of political 
Parties as in that of the country, that 
those Bills should be passed, and come 
into operation with the least possible 
delay. It so happened that he sub- 
mitted his proposal immediately after 
the discussion of other Resolutions with 
regard to Procedure. He belived that 
if his Resolution were adopted it would 
make the more stringent measures pro- 
— needless. Experience of the régime 

e proposed—namely, carrying on Bills 
from Session to Session—would, in his 
opinion, satisfy hon. Members of its ex- 
pediency, and tend greatly to relieve 
their present labours. Private Bill legis- 
lation was included within the terms of 
his Motion, but he was aware that there 
were difficulties with regard to it. His 
experience of Private Bill legislation 
was that it was extremely well done, 
and that the tribunals which dealt with 
Private Bills were quite competent and 
decided with great promptitude. But 
instances were constantly occurring in 
which promoters were obliged to submit 
to clauses, and make compromises enor- 
mously expensive, and which seriously 
interfered with the benefit of the works 
i sagen in consequence of the know- 
edge that a few days’ delay would de- 
stroy the benefit of all the work done 
during the Session. But, for the mo- 
ment, he wished to rest his proposition 
on the larger issue, that it would be of 
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before the constituencies, there was no 
question upon which he would more 
gladly challenge their judgment than 
upon the merits of the proposal he now 
made. It possessed the great advantage 
of neither disturbing nor interfering 
with the traditions of the House. It 
would not require that the Government, 
or any other authority, should be in- 
trusted with any extreme or exceptional 
powers ; and, above all, it had that merit 
which could not justly be attributed to 
the other proposals which had been sub- 
mitted to the House, that it was pre- 
eminently simple and intelligible. The 
hon. and learned Member concluded by 
moving the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is desirable that the practice of this 
House should be so amended that the considera- 
tion of Bills which have passed a Second Read- 
ing but have not become law shall be resumed 
in the succeeding Session of the same Parlia- 
ment at the stage of Committee.” —(Mr. Edward 
Clarke.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
agreed in the opinion expressed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
that, after the exciting scene that the 
House had witnessed, the minds of hon. 
Members could hardly be attuned to the 
consideration of the subject now before 
them. The House being engaged in ex- 
amining the question of its Procedure, 
under the legitimate guidance of its 
Leader, his hon. and learned Friend, 
exercising his full right as a private 
Member, had invited then to consider 
a supplementary proposal of a still more 
revolutionary character than that of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. He (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) did not think it would 
be seemly for the House to deal with 
such a subject, when it was sandwiched 
in between the debate which, begun last 
night, would end at some future period 
of the world’s history and the subject of 
Irish Land. He could praise his hon. 
and learned Friend’s courage, but not 
his discretion. The Rules proposed by 
the Government were not enough for the 
hon. and learned Member, who charac- 
terized his own proposal as a simple one. 
Well, there were various notions of sim- 
plicity. Hon. Members would remem- 
ber a case in which a person, desirous of 


merit of his proposal was its simplicity. | making himself famous, had hit upon 

If it should become necessary to fight | the simple expedient of setting fire to 

the question of Parliamentary Procedure | the Temple of Ephesus. The scheme of 
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the hon. and learned Member involved 
such complex and extensive issues that 
no man in that House could have any 
real idea of how it would work. One 
thing only could they make sure of— 
namely, that it would revolutionize the 
whole system of Parliamentary Proce- 
dure. Were they, he asked, at the pre- 
sent moment, when other questions of 
such great public interest were awaiting 
their consideration— were they competent 
to pronounce judgment on this proposal ? 
He contended that they were not. Of 
course, everyone who cherished any pet 
scheme pictured it in rose colour. No 
equestrian at Hengler’s Circus had ever 
shown more dexterity in riding two 
horses at once than the hon. and learned 
Member had displayed in his speech. 
He recommended the innovation because 
it would do so much and because it 
would do so little. The hon. and learned 
Member dazzled them with an Arcadian 
picture of primitive simplicity. If Bills 
were carried on from one Session to an- 
other, then there would be no necessity 
for the cléture, and Members would all 
go to bed, innocent and healthy, punc- 
tually at 12 o’clock. It would be a 
transformation scene such as no panto- 
mime had ever equalled. He was not, 
however, prepared to accept this agree- 
able forecast simply on the tpse dixit of 
the hon. and learned Member. He hoped 
the hon. and learned Member would not 
give them the trouble of dividing, but 
that he would be satisfied with having 
placed his views before the House, and 
be willing to leave them to fructify in 
the country. The hon. and learned 
Member was very impressive in urging 
on the House that it would be well if 
every measure of great importance 
should be considered in two Sessions 
before becoming law. Let him, then, 
himself, set an example in accordance 
with his own doctrine. Let him not at- 
tempt to get the House to adopt his pro- 
posal until next Session. He begged, in 
conclusion, to move the Previous Ques- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Previous Question 
proposed, ‘‘That the original Question 
be now put.” —(Dr. Beresford Hope.) 


Mr. H.S. NORTHCOTE said, if there 
was an Eratostratus in the House his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. Edward Clarke) was not 
theman. The right hon. Gentleman who 
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had just sat down took exception to the 
proposal of his hon. and learned Friend, 
on the ground that the hon. and learned 
Member was not satisfied with the Rules 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government. But his 
hon. and learned Friend brought for- 
ward this as a counter-proposition, and 
he was very glad that he had the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, because it vindicated 
the Conservative Party from the charge 
that in opposing the Resolutions of the 
Government they were actuated by an 
obstructive spirit. Although the whole 
Conservative Party would feel it their 
duty to oppose the Ist Resolution, they 
would have a distinct alternative to sub- 
mit to the House if they accepted this 
proposal. The Resolution now before 
the House was of a constructive and not 
of an obstructive character. It was a 
proposal the principle of which had 
been approved and accepted by Lords 
Lansdowne, Grey, Russell, Granville, 
Salisbury, Selborne, Derby, Cairns, and 
the Duke of Richmond. The proposal 
was one intended for the promotion of 
Public Business, and it was not brought 
forward as a Party move. Looking over 
the records of last Session, he noticed 
that something like 40 Bills which had 
passed the second reading, or reached 
even further stages in the House of Com- 
mons, had been abandoned. He thought 
that was a matter which well deserved 
consideration. The proposal of his hon. 
and learned Friend was objected to on 
two grounds. One objection was that the 
proposal, if adopted, would lead to too 
much legislation. At the present mo- 
ment he thought there was not the 
smallest fear of that; on the contrary, 
he thought there was a very great risk 
that they would have too little legisla- 
tion. The next point was as to the 
quality of the legislation, and here there 
was an arguable objection. He was not 
prepossessed in favour of the legislation 
likely to be brought forward from the 
Ministerial Benches. There was no 
keener opponent of the Government 
than he was; but he admitted the doc- 
trine that the majority must rule and 
legislate. But, while admitting that, all 
they asked was that the majority should 
not tyrannize. He wished to say one 
word on the purely Party aspect of the 
question. He was sorry to find that the 
Resolution did not commend itself to 
Gentlemen on that side of the House, 
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He believed honestly that if this pro- 
posal, or something of the same kind, 
were not carried, it was inevitable that 
drastic Rules would be passed by the 
House. He believed, further, that the 
eléture was, in their hearts, detested by 
nine-tenths of the Members, and he felt 
that he was doing a good service in sup- 

orting the Resolution of his hon. and 
te | Friend. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, hedidnot think 
the Resolution was at all fairly met by the 
ridicule attempted to be thrown upon it 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope). The hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth, on the 
contrary, deserved the thanks of the 
House for bringing forward this pro- 
posal. He did not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the proposal was 
more revolutionary than the c/é/ure. At 
all events, he knew which of the two 
he considered most revolutionary and 
objectionable. He thought there was 
a great deal to be said in favour of the 
proposal, or something similar to it. He 
gathered from his hon. and learned 
Friend’s speech that he really meant to 
go further than the words of his Reso- 
lution appeared to bear, because he 
spoke of making Sessions continuous. 
The words of the Resolution would not 
have that effect. The Resolution ap- 
peared to be rather narrow, because it 
only appeared that a Bill which had had 
a second reading would come back in the 
following Session to the period of Com- 
mittee. A Bill might have gone through 
Committee and Report, and be waiting 
only for third reading; but under the 
Resolution, as worded, the Bill would 
not be taken up the next Session at the 
stage it left off, but would be brought 
back again to the stage of Committee. 
Therefore, the Resolution was not ex- 
actly consistent with itself if, asthe hon. 
and learned Member said, he wanted to 
make the Sessions continuous. The hon. 
and learned Member had referred to 
previous proposals on this question ; but 
if he had continued his inquiries, he 
would have found that he (Mr. Ander- 
son) had proposed a somewhat similar 
Resolution—namely, that a Bill which 
had been completely finished in one 
House in one Session should be taken up 
by the other House at the beginning of 
the next Session. There might be some 
difficulty in carrying out the proposal of 
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the hon. and learned Member. For in- 
stance, a Bill might be half-way through 
Committee. It would be difficult to take 
it up at that point in the following Ses- 
sion. But his (Mr. Anderson’s) pro- 
posal would enable the House of Lords, 
which wasted a great deal of time at 
the beginning of each Session, to pro- 
ceed to business at once on Bills which 
had passed the House of Commons. 
There would also be a great saving of 
time to this House by the adoption of 
some ‘such proposal as he had spoken 
of. Important Bills which had passed 
that House had often been rejected 
by the Lords simply for want of time 
to consider them. That was done in 
the case of a Ballot Bill, and also of 
a Scotch Education Bill, on which the 
House of Commons had bestowed a 
great deal of labour. The result was 
that that House had, week after week, 
and month after month, to go through 
the same amount of patient labour as 
they had already bestowed on the par- 
ticular measures. All that would be 
saved by some rule of this kind, or 
some modification of this rule. The 
present might not be the best form the 
proposal could take, but something of 
the kind was needed, and he thought it 
well, therefore, that the House should 
take this proposal into consideration, 
with a view to the amendment of its 
procedure. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
everyone must approve the spirit which 
actuated his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Plymouth in bringing 
forward this Motion for the improve- 
ment of their procedure. ut the speech 
to which they had just listened showed 
a great deal of haziness of ideas as to the 
mode in which that was to be done. It 
might be very well, by some arrangement 
between the two Houses, if one House 
could take up in one Session some mea- 
sure which had been elaborately con- 
sidered and decided on in the other 
House in the previous Session. But his 
hon. and learned Friend’s proposal was 
different; it was that they should be 
able to take up a Billin the same House 
on the strength of its having passed a 
second reading in the former Session. 
That proposition was based on the fal- 
lacy that whenever a Bill had passed a 
second reading the House had pro- 
nounced authoritatively on its principles. 
But the fact was a vast number of Bills 
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passed a second reading in that House 
sub silentio, or through the carelessness 
or good nature of hon. Members. If 
they were to allow these Bills to be 
brought forward again as now proposed, 
they would assume a great deal more 
than the facts of the case really war- 
ranted. Something more could be said in 
favour of the Resolution if it were con- 
fined to Bills which had passed through 
Committee, or through a later stage, 
for then the House might be taken to 
have expressed some real opinion upon 
them. The practice was for Members to 
introduce their Bills at an early period 
of the Session, and to get them read a 
second time early in the morning, after 
a late Sitting, without obtaining the 
real mind of the House with respect to 
them. As his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) had pointed out, a 
great many Bills were altered in conse- 
quence of the consideration given to 
them during the Recess. For instance, 
the Bill forthe Conservancy of Rivers and 
Prevention of Floods, which had been 
read a second time last night, had in 
that way received material modifications 
and alterations, and it would not have 
been possible to have represented it as a 
re-introduction of the measure of last 
year. On the whole, though the object 
of his hon.and learned Friend was most 
commendable, the House ought not to 
adopt the proposal in the interest of 
Public Business. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was not sure 
how the Mover of the Resolution in- 
tended to apply it—whether it was that 
measures which had passed one House 
in one Session might, if they had reached 
a certain stage in another House, be 
taken up in that House at that stage the 
next Session and passed into law, or 
that a Bill which had advanced to a 
certain stage in one House might, so far 
as that House only was concerned, be 
taken up at the point at which it had 
stopped, or that both arrangements 
might be carried through. If the in- 
tention was that a Bill which had passed 
one House in one Session, and in the 
same Session had passed a_ certain 
stage in the second House, should be 
taken up at the same stage in the 
second House and passed into law, it 
was clear that, as a Prorogation put an 
end to all the proceedings of a Ses- 
sion, what the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber proposed could not be done with- 
out an Act of Parliament. But if the 
Resolution only came to this—that a Bill 
which had been introduced, and had got 
to a certain stage in that House, might 
be taken up at the same stage the fol- 
lowing Session, the advantage to be 
gained would be very small, because if 
the Bill was one which had commended 
itself to the House in the first Session it 
was quite certain that in the second its 
earlier stages would be allowed to pass 
without any difficulty, and it would at 
once be practically taken up at the stage 
it had reached before. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman thought his proposal 
would be of great advantage, because it 
would prevent hasty and careless legis- 
lation. He (Mr. Dodson) ventured to 
think that its operation would be quite 
the reverse. Bills would be brought in 
one Session, and Members would be 
told, or would satisfy themselves, that 
there was no intention of passing them, 
but only of getting them a second 
reading, and then the next Session it 
would be said that the House had in 
the former Session read the Bills a 
second time with practical unanimity. 
A greater number of Bills, too, would 
be introduced and be printed, and thus 
the cost to the country would be in- 
creased. If the argument of his hon. 
and learned Friend was good for con- 
tinuing Bills from one Session to an- 
other, it was good for continuing them 
through successive Sessions. Why might 
not a Bill be read a first time one Ses- 
sion, a second time in another Session, 
committed in a third, considered and 
read a third time in a fourth? And in 
that case what chance would the House 
have of being practically cognizant of 
the measures it passed? Of course, if 
the House adopted such a step as this 
they could not expect that the other 
House would not adopt a corresponding 
step. He ventured to think that it 
would not be for the advantage of the 
House—certainly not from the Liberal 
point of view—that when it had passed 
a great and considerable measure to 
which great interest was attached, it 
should be in the power of the other 
House to avoid coming to a straight de- 
cision upon it in that year; but that 
they should be able, as it were, to evade 
an issue by simply postponing the Bill 
to another year. That was no visionary 
fear, as all would admit who called to 
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mind the measures that might have been 
and probably would have been treated 
in that manner by the other House, if 
such a Rule had been in operation. It 
was true that more than one eminent 
authority had expressed himself favour- 
able to the scheme, but the House had, on 
consideration, always rejected it. The 
hon. and learned Member had referred 
to two Committees, and to the debate of 
1869, but not to the Committee appointed 
in that year. That Committee had been 
composed jointly of Members of the two 
Houses, and had consisted of the late 
Lord Derby, Lords Granville, Salisbury, 
Eversley, Halifax, and Redesdale; Sir 
George Grey, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bouverie, 
Mr. Walpole, Colonel Wilson Patten, 
and himself (Mr. Dodson), who came toa 
conclusion unfavourable to the proposal. 
He believed that the House was still of 
their opinion, and that the hon. and 
learned Member’s views, however taking 
in the abstract, could not conveniently 
be adopted. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE, in reply, 
said, he expected the objection which 
had been raised to his Motion; but he 
did not suppose it would have been so 
candidly avowed from the Treasury 
Bench. He would remind the House 
that the Bill which had been proposed 
in 1848 and copied in 1869 embodied 
something quite different from what he 
had brought forward that evening. The 
former proposal would have had this 
mischievous effect—that whilst the House 
of Commons would have always pos- 
sessed the option of taking up Bills 
which came down from the House of 
Lords, the House of Lords would have 
been liable to provoke the ery which 
came from no part of the House with 
more vigour than from the Treasury 
Bench, whenever the other Chamber 
did not choose to pass a particular Bill, 
if it were similarly to postpone to the 
ensuing Session a Bill from the Com- 
mons. That Bill had provided that when 
a Bill had passed one House of Parlia- 
ment in one Session, it might, notwith- 
standing the Prorogation, be taken up 
by the other House in the next Session. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also re- 
ferred to the custom which existed, in 
the present loose practice of the House, 
of arranging that a particular Member 
should get to the stage of the second 
reading. It was precisely this loose 
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an expedient of this kind. Constituted 
as the House was at that moment, he 
did not propose to go to a division; but 
he hoped to have an opportunity of re- 
newing the Motion at some future time, 
in a larger House, and under more fa- 
vourable circumstances. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he had 
no wish to prolong the discussion ; but 
the position of his hon. and learned 
Friend in the ranks of the Conser- 
vative Party, and the fact that his 
Resolution had been seconded by the 
hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. Northcote), 
induced him to say a few words in sup- 
port of what had been said by the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
Those who were familiar with the me- 
thod of conducting Business knew that it 
was the commonest thing for a Member 
to be allowed to pass a Bill through cer- 
tain stages on condition that it was not 
pressed further, and there was nothing 
that could be described as ‘‘ dishonour- 
able” in that. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE explained 
that he did not suggest that there would 
be anything dishonourable, unless a 
Member who had got a measure for- 
mally read a second time on an under- 
standing that it should proceed no fur- 
ther attempted to mislead the House 
next Session by citing the formal pass- 
ing of the stage as a sign of the approval 
of the House. 

Me. J. LOWTHER accepted the ex- 
planation, and withdrew his objection to 
the use of the word ‘“ dishonourable.” 
Still, the adoption of the Motion would 
open the door to a most dangerous state 
of affairs. It would be legislation by 
piecemeal; and, whatever intentions 
were entertained by individuals, mea- 
sures introduced not to be proceeded 
with would come to be regarded as hav- 
ing received a qualified sanction, and 
finally might get passed without discus- 
sion. The hanging-up of Bills between the 
two Houses from Session to Session was, 
if possible, a still more objectionable 
proposal. The work of each Session 
should be kept distinct if Parliament 
was to be responsible for legislation. 
As this particular proposal had been 
condemned by several Committees, and 
received with less favour than almost 
any other proposal in succeeding Parlia- 
ments, and was almost unanimously 
condemned by the House, he trusted the 


practice which it was desired to meet by | House had heard the last of it, and that 
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there would be no response to the in- 
vitation to recur to the subject on a 
future occasion. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, instead of withdrawing the 
Motion, would allow a division to be 
taken, it would be found that the feel- 
ing of the House had been rightly inter- 
preted by both Front Benches, and that 

ersonal regard for the hon. and learned 
aie who had brought the subject 
forward largely accounted for any ap- 
parent disposition on the part of the 
House to entertain it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 61; Noes 
126: Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 


LOCAL TAXATION.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. R. H. PAGET, in rising to call 


attention to the incidence of local 
taxation ; and to move— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, the in- 
justice of the present incidence of local taxation 
on owners and occupiers of real property should, 
without further delay, be remedied by an 
adequate increase of contributions from general 
taxation,”’ 
said, he did not approach this matter 
from any point of Party politics, as it 
was essentially a national question. It 
had been his fortune a short time ago to 
introduce to the Prime Minister a de- 
putation from the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture on the subject, composed of a 
friendly alliance of owners and occupiers 
of land, who had combined to endeavour 
to obtain redress from their grievances, 
which had become well nigh insupport- 
able. He was quite sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would admit that the depu- 
tation had formulated its demand with 
precision, had pressed it with modera- 
tion, and had exhibited a remarkable 
unanimity. That deputation claimed 
release from the burdens placed upon 
them, which they asserted were finan- 
cially unjust. The tenant’s complaint 
was that since he had entered into his 
farm fresh rates had been imposed upon 
him, and old rates increased by the 
direct action of Parliament. Of the new 
rates, that for education was the one 
which pressed with exceptional severity 
upon him, it being, in many instances, 
no less than 7d.in the pound. Then the 
abolition of turnpikes had brought about 
a large increase in the highway rate for 
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the maintenance of roads, which, he con- 
tended, ought to be a national and nota 
local charge. On all points, he thought, 
the tenant’s case for relief was un- 
answerable, and that nothing could justify 
acontinuance of the existing system. The 
landlord’s case was somewhat different. 
He complained that, from time to time, 
his property was burdened with new 
charges for services of an Imperial nature, 
the cost of which ought to be borne by 
the community at large. He pointed to 
the vast amount of personalty of which 
the wealth of the country was mainly 
composed, and which was constantly 
increasing, while the value of real pro- 
perty was stationary or deteriorating. 
What was the amount of this burden of 
which the landlord complained? Taking 
the whole amount raised by rates at 
£26,000,000, there was, as nearly as 
possible, £18,000,000 applied to the ser- 
vices for the suppression of crime, for the 
maintenance of main roads in town and 
country, for sanitary purposes, and for 
education. This amount was thrown 
absolutely upon real property, the ave- 
rage rate being not less than 2s. 8d. 
in the pound, or something like 13 per 
cent, so that £1,000 a-year derived from 
land had to pay no less than £133 a-year 
in taxation, whilst the same amount 
derived from securities or other moneys 
paid absolutely nothing at all. It was 
contended that the services provided out 
of this £18,000,000 a-year were of an 
Imperial character, and ought therefore 
to be supported at the general charge. 
The Imperial nature of those services 
was, indeed, recognized by the State, 
which not only insisted on having official 
control over them, but also contributed 
towards all of them, except the main 
roads, to which he contended the State 
ought to contribute. One of the argu- 
ments against the redress for which he 
pleaded was that these local burdens 
were hereditary burdens. ‘The land was 
said to be held subject to charges im- 
posed by the State; those charges were 
sometimes assumed to be in the nature 
of a rent-charge, from which the owner 
had no right to attempt to free him- 
self. That was the argument which 
was frequently employed. But which 
of those rates was hereditary? Was 
the education rate hereditary? No- 
body had ever dreamt of such a rate till 
1870. Was the sanitary rate hereditary ? 
That was as recent as the education rate. 
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Nor had the highway rate, imposed in 
substitution of the old turnpike charges, 
any better title to be termed hereditary. 
All these rates were but of yesterday. 
If the hereditary argument was worth 
anything, it proved that there were no 
charges whatever upon land, and rate 
after rate might be added and the whole 
income produced by the land eaten up 
by these “‘ hereditary burdens,” and yet 
the land would have no charges upon 
it, these rates being the “‘ property ”’ of 
the State. The absurdity of the reason- 
ing to which he was referring was thus 
clearly shown. Why should not the 
income tax be called ‘‘ hereditary?” It 
had been in existence for a generation ; 
stocks and shares had been bought, 
sold, and inherited subject to it—and 
yet no one had dreamt of calling it 
an hereditary tax on personal pro- 
perty. But the land tax, he might be 
told, was certainly hereditary. If the 
land tax, why not the house tax? Both 
were imposed originally in the same year 
—1696—in conjunction with the win- 
dow tax. But both these taxes had been 
freely dealt with by the State. The 
house tax was repealed in 1834, only to 
be some years afterwards re-imposed in 
substitution of the window tax. But in 
that re-imposition modifications were 
introduced, and whereas the old tax 
attached to a £5 rental the substituted 
tax did not apply to rentals under £20. 
He claimed that the State had on at 
least five separate occasions repudiated 
the hereditary principle and dealt with 
charges on landsolely with regard to pub- 
lic policy. Some of those occasions were 
the Poor Law Act of 1834, the Union 
Chargeability Act of 1855, the Rating 
Actof 1874, and the Highway Act of 1878. 
On the same public grounds he asked for 
a re-adjustment of these burdens. It 
might be that in some matters land 
escaped easily, asin the succession duty ; 
but that slight advantage was more than 
compensated by the unfair assessment of 
income tax. A far larger income was 
taxed than ever reached the pockets of 
the landowner. It would only be fair 
that the net, and not the gross, income 
should be taxed. On that subject he 
could quote no better authority than the 
Prime Minister, who in 1858, in intro- 
ducing his Budget, said that the method 
of income tax assessment on land made a 
tax of 7d. in the pound gross equivalent 
to a tax of 9d. in the pound net. Why 
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should not personalty bear some of the 
local burdens which now fell exclusively 
on real estate? Frequent reference was 
made to the Statute of the 43rd of Eliza- 
beth; but that statute was founded on 
just principles and rated every £100 of 
income to the same extent, from what- 
ever source it was derived. He did not 
think the principles of the philosophical 
Radical school, which drew a distinction 
between landed property, which it as- 
serted to be held merely in trust for the 
nation, and personal property would 
commend themselves to the House. 
Surely no one would venture to assert 
that the State had a right to confiscate 
the improvements of a landlord. It was 
solely by the expenditure of money that 
land was reclaimed. No sooner was an 
improvement effected upon land than 
down came the taxing officer to lay a 
burden on the annual value. This law 
applied specially to England. In Ire- 
land the case was very different. You 
had there a fixed valuation; and he be- 
lieved that in Scotland no change was 
made in the rating during the term of a 
lease. But in England you could not 
build a house without the Assessment 
Committee pouncing down upon you as 
soon as it was occupied. This system of 
rating was a direct hindrance to the im- 
provement of land. What, then, was 
the remedy? The remedy, he ventured 
to suggest, was this—that there should be 
an increase of contributions from Im- 
perial taxation. He used the word con- 
tributions advisedly. It did not specify 
how aid was to be given. Under the 
term contributions might be included 
carriage tax, dog and gun taxes, the fees 
for licences, or whatever the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might choose to hand 
over. To the deputation which he had the 
honour of introducing to the Premier the 
other day, the right hon. Gantleman said 
—‘‘ Do youask that if I have no surplus 
I should impose fresh taxation for the 
purpose of giving relief to local tax- 
payers?” And his (Mr. R. H. Paget’s) 
reply was the only one that could have 
been given. The income tax was voted 
from year to year at so many pence in 
the pound. Suppose the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had a surplus, and was 
able to do with a fourpenny instead of a 
fivepenny income tax, but he chose to 
keep on the fivepenny tax. That would 
be held not to involve any increase 
of taxation. Was there a shadow of 
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difference between the retention of a 
penny of the income tax and the im- 
position of an additional penny? He 
sincerely trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not have to encounter 
the difficulty of a deficit, but would have 
a surplus to deal with. There were 
plenty of precedents for what he asked ; 
the change of the malt duty into a tax 
on beer was one. He thought that his 
suggestion that one-half the cost of the 
in-door poorshould be defrayed bya State 
subvention offered a prospect of consider- 
able reform, not only in local adminis- 
tration, but in local finanee, and he 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government would 
see their way to adopt it. If he 
might make another suggestion, it would 
be that these reforms should be effected 
by two separate Bills instead of one— 
that the Government should not over- 
weight their County Government Bill 
with financial reforms, but should deal 
with these two subjects separately. He 
would most strongly urge upon the Go- 
vernment that the case he had been 
putting forward was as much that of the 
occupiers as theowners. In speaking of 
owners he wished to call special atten- 
tion to a class, the interests of which he 
did not think were considered so much 
as they ought to be, but which had been 
called the mainstay and the backbone of 
England—he meant the yeomen farmers. 
A mere division of the rate would give 
no relief whatever to yeomen farmers 
occupying their own land, and would be 
a mockery and a delusion. The rate 
would be divided, and they would be 
asked to pay both halves. The yeomen 
farmers were a class deserving of their 
utmost sympathy. They had suffered 
bitterly from the agricultural depression, 
and had borne their sufferings nobly. 
It seemed to be thought that those who 
would be affected by this change were 
enormously wealthy men. That was not 
so. The last Domesday Book showed 
that there were 200,000 owners of 
land owning under 10 acres, and that 
there were only 60,000 landlords own- 
ing over 100 acres. ‘The class of 
yeomen was still numerous, although 
it was unfortunately dying out under 
the pressure of these local burdens. He 
asked the House and the Government to 
show these sturdy citizens that their 
right to what they claimed was recog- 
nized. He had no objection in principle 
to a divided rate, if it were accompanied 
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by complete financial redress. If a new 
rate were imposed, which God forbid, 
by no means let it be put upon the 
occupier alone. Let the landlord bear 
his share; but he protested against the 
notion that a divided rate would settle 
this question. If the House agreed to 
his Resolution—which he hoped would 
be the case—it would have the effect 
of granting remission from a grievous 
burden which now directly increased the 
cost of production and hindered the im- 
provement of the land, and which was 
felt as a great wrong by millions of 
Her Majesty’s most loyal subjects. He 
begged, in conclusion, to move the Reso- 
lution of which he had given Notice. 
Mr. DUCKHAM, in seconding the 
Resolution, said, that this subject had 
been brought forward for many years 
past. It had been repeatedly advanced 
against the proposed change that the 
Poor Law had been much more severe 
previous to the new Poor Law Act than 
it now was. That he readily admitted ; 
but the system in those days was alto- 
gether different, and he rejoiced that 
the poor were no longer being pau- 
perized by the laws of their country. 
He maintained that the introduction of 
a Free Trade policy, while it had ad- 
vanced the interests of this country, had 
made a re-adjustment of the burdens 
necessary. Previous to that change it 
might have been right to place heavy 
burdens upon the land; but he thought 
that a fair and equitable re-adjustment 
of local burdens was now imperatively 
required. To explain the present con- 
dition of the farmers they must go back 
to the Crimean War and the wars that 
followed. The effect of those wars was 
to create a false value for land. Not- 
withstanding the great improvements 
that had taken place in agriculture, all 
the efforts of the farmers had been 
baffled by the disastrous seasons through 
which they had passed, and by the 
heavy burden of local taxation they had 
to bear. There were the rates for the 
police, highway rates, education, and 
several other minor impositions. In his 
own parish the highway rates had in- 
creased fivefold since 1862. Thentherates 
for building lunatic asylums and Union 
houses were thrown upon the tenants. 
If it was considered right that real 
property should have those burdens, 
they should be borne by the landlord, 
and not by the tenant. The rate for 
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education had been alluded to by the | politics, but rather of political economy ; 


hon. Member. He himself was paying 
a rate of 8d. in the pound for the edu- 
cation of the poor. Now, 8d. in the 
pound rate upon a farm meant 16d. in 
the pound income tax. The tenant 
farmers had also numerous additions in 
the shape of registration and other fees 
for the general benefit of the public. 
A very high authority had said that the 
police should be made a national force 
rather than a local one, and that the 
efficiency of the force would thereby be 
greatly enhanced. As had been already 
remarked by the previous speaker, the 
tenant farmers had to pay for improve- 
ments in the cultivation of the soil. And 
now they were threatened with a further 
and, he feared, a very serious additional 
burden upon the passing of the Floods 
Prevention Bill. They looked to the 
Prime Minister to afford them relief 
from the taxation which they had so 
long and patiently borne; and he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman of the 
sentiments he had expressed the pre- 
ceding Session in favour of some measure 
of relief for the ratepayers. He trusted 
the Government woald give this impor- 
tant subject the attention which they felt 
it deserved. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
injustice of the present incidence of local 
taxation on owners and occupiers of real pro- 
perty should, without further delay, be remedied 

y an adequate increase of contributions from 
general taxation.” —(Mr. Richard Paget.) 


Sm MASSEY LOPES wished to say 
a few words in support of the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, than whom no one, as 
Chairman of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, could be more entitled to 
bring that question forward, and who 
had brought it forward in an able and 
comprehensive manner. The Motion 
was, he thought, well-timed and most 
opportune, because at no period had the 
agricultural interest been so depressed, 
and it would place the grievances of the 
ratepayers before the Government, who 
would, he hoped, have an opportunity of 
redressing those grievances. His hon. 
Friend would not be told, as he himself 
had been told on a former occasion, when 
he made an almost similar Motion, that 
he was too late, that the surplus had 
already been appropriated, and the finan- 
cial arrangements of the year complete. 
That was a question not of Party or of 
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and the grievances complained of might 
be summed up in a very few words. 
Real property bore nearly all the bur- 
dens of local taxation, while personal 
property almost entirely escaped. When 
the present system of rating originated, 
there was no other property in the 
country that could be assessed than land. 
Then personal property was infinitesimal 
and comparatively insignificant. Since 
then it had wonderfully increased in 
value, and the income from it now was 
more than seven times the amount which 
was derived from the income of land. 
Again, previous to the year 1846, land 
enjoyed great privileges and immunities. 
It had, for the good of the community, 
since been deprived of those privileges 
and of protection. He did not complain 
of that ; but he said they ought also to 
have removed the exceptional taxation 
that was imposed on land because it had 
those privileges. Instead, however, of 
carrying out the recommendations of Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord John Russell in 
1846, when they told them that if they 
took away Protection they ought in jus- 
tice to remove the exceptional burdens 
on land, Parliament had, from time to 
time, been accumulating fresh burdens 
upon it. They were in a much worse 
position now than they were eight years 
ago, when he made a similar Motion to 
this one in the House, and when, bya 
considerable majority, it was decided 
that it was only just and necessary to 
relieve the ratepayers from exceptional 
taxation. It was true that the late Go- 
vernment gave them some State subven- 
tions. Applying only to England and 
Wales, those subventions amounted last 
year to £1,5t0,000; and, he said, a 
great deal more taxation than they had 
thus been relieved from had been placed 
on ratepayers and on real property 
within the last 10 years. The educa- 
tion rate which had been imposed on 
them amounted last year to £1,600,000, 
and besides that they had added 
£500,000, which was paid last year for 
highways; so that they were in a much 
worse position than when the House, in 
1872, passed a Resolution that it was 
only just to relieve ratepayers from some 
of their burdens. The sanitary rate was 
also a considerable imposition on them ; 
and, therefore, their case was stronger 
than when he brought it before the 
House. Now, he did not ask the House 
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of Commons to rate personal property. 
He considered that it would be impolitic, 
impossible, and even undesirable to at- 
tempt it. He asked for some equiva- 
lent in lieu of the privileges and ex- 
emptions which this property enjoyed 
towards admittedly national burdens. 
Neither did he ask the Government to 
make any difference between land and 
houses. They were not asking for any 
class legislation, or advocating any class 
interests, He did not ask for the re- 
imposition of Protection. It would be 
undesirable to ask the House to impose 
any taxation on food. There were, how- 
ever, several modes by which the Govern- 
ment might redress their grievances. 
They might develop further the policy 
and principle of State subventions. He 
was afraid the Prime Minister was op- 
posed to that course; but it was a just 
and defensible one—there was a great 
Constitutional relation between contri- 
bution and control. But there was an- 
other mode. The Government might 
transfer the whole expense of certain 
local but national institutions to the 
Imperial Exchequer. He alluded more 
especially to the police and lunatics. 
The Government might also hand over 
to local authorities licences which were 
locally raised, such as thecarriage tax, the 
dog and game licence, and also public- 
house licences. He thought the prin- 
ciple was sound that taxes locally raised 
should be handed over to local autho- 
rities to expend. He believed that prin- 
ciple prevailed in France and Germany, 
and was found to work well. As to the 
injustice of the present system of taxation, 
why, he asked, was the tenant farmer to 
be rated on different principles from the 
ordinary householder, from the shop- 
keeper, or the professional man? Their 
basis of assessment was the value of 
the house they occupied. Land was 
simply a raw material. It was valueless 
unless capital, skill, industry, and labour 
were expended on it, and they might 
as justly rate and tax the goods in a 
shopkeeper’s window, or even the raw 
material in the warehouse of the manu- 
facturer, as tax the land, which was the 
only means by which the tenant farmer 
could make his profits. The profits of 
the farmer were far more precarious than 
those derived from any other business. 
He was dependent upon the seasons, 
which of late years had been very ad- 
verse to him. Beyond that, he said that 
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those taxes were taxed indirectly on the 
necessaries of life for the people; they 
tended to enhance the price of the ne- 
cessaries of life. These burdens gave an 
unfair bonus and premium to the un- 
rated products of the foreigner. The 
system really amounted to this—that the 
foreigner was protected and the value of 
his produce enhanced, while, on the other 
hand, before the English farmer could 
bring his produce into the market he 
was compelled to pay from 10 to 20 per 
cent upon its value. At a recent depu- 
tation to the Prime Minister it had been 
conclusively shown by a tenant farmer 
to what extent in some locality he was 
rated differently as connected with land 
from those who were unconnected with 
land; and the result of his figures 
showed that while every other class 
paid a tax amounting to 4s. 10d. upon 
every £100 of income, the tenant 
farmer, upon the same income, paid no 
less than £5. That was the case of the 
education rate; but the same propor- 
tion of payment was equally applied to 
every other besides the education rate. 
The Prime Minister had promised to in- 
troduce measures dealing with the local 
government of the counties and other 
matters, but they did not expect to get 
any large relief from those reforms. 
Again, they were told that the division 
of rates was to be the great panacea 
and specific for their troubles ; but there 
had been a division of rates in Scotland 
and Ireland, and the system in force 
there had not allayed their grievances, 
which were just as pressing there as in 
this country. What relief would divi- 
sion of rates be to the yeomen, who 
were the backbone of the country, 
whose numbers were diminishing under 
the pressure? The clergy also suffered 
from the present distribution of taxa- 
tion, having to pay taxes even upon 
their professional income. They would 
experience no relief. The incidence of 
taxation would be precisely the same. 
Meanwhile personal property escaped 
scot free. The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), the other day, told 
them that any re-adjustment of burdens 
would be a very inadequate relief; but 
they were grateful for small mercies, 
and any small boon in the shape of relief 
would be appreciated by the ratepayers 
generally. ‘The farmers were reproached 
with not putting sufficient capital into 
their land; but where was the capital to 
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come from? There was a golden oppor- 
tunity at the present moment for any 
hon. Member to invest some capital of 
his own, and give practical effect to the 
theory that land might produce double 
what it did. It was not owing to the 
prevalence of entailed estates that capital 
was not forthcoming; not one tenant in 
30 knew whether the farm he held was 
entailed or not. What capital desired 
was confidence and security. Capital 
was very coy, and without that security 
it would not be attracted. The Prime 
Minister, at Leeds, had explained the 
reason why such an undue amount of 
taxation fell upon the land. He had 
said that— 

“The collection of Imperial taxation was 

always a matter of serious difficulty, while the 
collection of local taxation was always compara- 
tively easy.” 
They had found out, indeed, that there 
was a fatal facility in the collection of 
rates, and hence their imposition. The 
Prime Minister also pointed out that 
the rates in towns had also increased 
with great rapidity. But in towns they 
possessed such luxuries as gas, water, 
markets, recreation grounds, wash- 
houses, free libraries, and various other 
advantages, which the country people 
must pay for if they wanted them. He 
was not drawing any invidious distinction 
between town and country. What he 
asked for was relief for ratepayers gene- 
rally, and he did not make the appeal 
to the House on their behalf ad miseri- 
cordiam, but as a matter of simple jus- 
tice ; and if it was not granted a glaring 
injustice would be done, and a grievous 
anomaly perpetuated. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he desired 
to take part in the debate as a Member 
representing a town and not a county 
constituency. In the first place, he 
ventured to set the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last right when he asserted that 
those who lived in the towns had the 
luxuries of gas and water included in 
their rates. He could assure the hon. 
Member that in the towns there was 
a special rent for these articles, and 
that they formed items entirely distinct 
from the rates. Personally, he did not 
think the question ought to be discussed 
as a question either of town or of county. 
Bearing in mind the composition of the 
House of Commons in the past, it was 
almost impossible to put forward any 
view which should not be that of the 
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owners in the House of Commons had 
used their privileges of taxation in the 
past almost exclusively in their own 
favour, and they were not slow now to 
press them upon the attention of the 
House and of the country. In the first 
place, he wished to point out that, speak- 
ing roundly, about one-half of the rates 
of the country was paid by the towns, 
and it was therefore only fair that, 
whatever relief was given or proposed 
to be given, an expression of opinion 
should be afforded to the towns. It 
was absolutely necessary that there 
should be some principle of justice both 
in the remission of rates and in the 
increase of rates ; but, at the same time, 
it must be remembered that it was not 
the towns which had pressed this question 
upon the Government, but that it was 
entirely the landed interest that was 
asking for relief. He deeply sympathized 
with the sufferings which both the 
farmers and the landlords had been 
passing through during the last five 
years; but it was a great mistake to 
suppose that it was only the agricul- 
turists who had been suffering. He 
represented a large manufacturing and 
commercial constituency, in which the 
assessment of the municipal borough 
amounted to something like £1,000,000 
per annum, and, therefore, the interests 
of that great community were equal in 
point of assessment and importance to 
those of many of the counties of this 
country. Having an intimate know- 
ledge of the condition of things in the 
North of England during the last few 
years, he did not hesitate to say that the 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
had been almost as sorely depressed and 
distressed as those of the farmers and 
the landed proprietors. The great differ- 
ence was that the former had borne in 
silence what they had had to bear, 
whereas in regard to the latter there was 
an evil habit on the part of agricultural 
Members, on both sides of the House, 
of making the House ring with their 
complaints. He was reminded of the 
story told of the Irish officer who was 
lying wounded on the battle field with 
an English soldier lying sorely hurt 
beside him and making a great noise. 
The Irish officer at length called out— 
‘Shure, can’t you be quiet ; do you think 
nobody’s killed beside yourself.’”” Hon. 
Members on the other side were per- 
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petually raising the question of agricul- 
tural distress, and he could not help re- 
marking that it was precisely the same 
class of Representatives who, seven or 
eight years ago, when the country was 
in a state of great agricultural and com- 
mercial prosperity, and when the Govern- 
ment possessed an overflowing Exche- 
quer, supported a spirited foreign policy 
which involved the country in a largely 
increased expenditure. He ventured to 
point out to hon. Members opposite that 
he was the true friend of the agricultural 
interest who pressed on his friends the 
necessity of observing rigid economy 
in the public expenditure when the 
country was in a state of prosperity, in 
order that on proper occasivns relief 
might be given to all classes of the 
community from the burdens of taxation 
which all alike were compelled to bear. 
Hon. Gentlemen argued as though the 
agricultural interest was called upon to 
pay much more than its share towards 
the general revenues of the country. 
Exactly the contrary was the case. Hon. 
Gentlemen knew quite well that if, as 
representing the land, they paid their 
full share towards the local taxation of 
the country, it was notorious that the 
humbler classes paid far more than their 
share of the Imperial burdens of the 
country. It came, therefore, with in- 
different grace from those who were 
already in a better position than their 
neighbours that they should seek to 
throw additional burdens upon the 
working classes of the community. He 
believed it was a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the farmers had suffered since 
the time referred to by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Herefordshire (Mr. 
Duckham)—the time of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. So far as one important 
item was concerned, of which they had 
heard a good deal lately, namely—the 
growth and sale of wool, although the 
price was, no doubt, a little depressed 
now, it was well known that since the 
repeal of the Corn Laws the average 
price of wool had been from 25 to 30 
per cent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period before the repeal of the Corn 
Laws; and it was not the only item in 
which the produce of the farmers had 
ranged higher since that period than in 
& similar period antecedent to it. That 
was quite true of meat, butter, and 
various other items, and it was alto- 
gether a delusion to suppose that the 
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agricultural interest had been heavily 
weighted by the change which had been 
effected in our national policy. He 
ventured to put before the House this 
general consideration, that no substantial 
relief—at any rate, no relief to the full 
extent the farmers thought they were en- 
titled to—would come to them from the 
re-adjustment of local burdens. If the 
money was not raised locally it must be 
raised from Imperial funds, and he 
believed that it would be more econo- 
mically administered if raised locally. 
Therefore, he was an advocate for local 
taxation and local administration as a 
question of national policy. Take the 
case of the police. It would not be de- 
nied for one moment that since the 
local authorities had been in the receipt 
of a considerable grant from the Ex- 
chequer in aid of the police force there 
had been no less money spent, but the 
result had been that three men had been 
employed where formerly only two were. 
[ Cries of ‘‘No!”] He thought the fact 
was far too well known to require that 
he should answer any challenge of it in 
that House. He had been a member of 
a large Corporation, and he knew very 
well that when money came from a 
foreign source, the tendency altogether 
was not to treat it as money raised 
on the spot, and for which the locality 
was responsible would be treated. He 
therefore strongly objected to the prin- 
ciple of subvention; but, at the same 
time, he believed there were questions 
in regard to which money might be pro- 
fitably handed over from the Imperial 
funds and applied to local uses. It was 
important that the money raised locally 
and Imperially should be distributed 
among all classes of the community ; 
and he warned hon. Members who repre- 
sented the wealthy classes in the House 
of Commons that they were not advo- 
cating a wise pglicy when they sought to 
throw an increased share of the burden 
of taxation upon the humbler classes. 
Above all things, they ought to support 
a wise and peaceful policy on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, seeing that 
the prosperity of the agricultural inte- 
rest must depend, in a large measure, 
upon the prosperity of commerce and 
the towns, and that manufactures and 
commerce could never thrive amid wars 
and rumours of wars. It was only by 
avoiding the risk and danger of foreign 
embroilments that it was possible for 
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both town and country to prosper. From 
long and painful experience he was fully 
prepared to say that nothing was so dis- 
astrous to the manufacturing interest of 
the country as continual threats of war, 
and the state of uncertainty which arose 
out of them. Such a condition of affairs 
put an end to all enterprize, and led 
to suffering and depression. If time 
allowed he could read to the House 
accounts, which were simply appalling, 
of honourable and upright men who 
had been brought to ruin and bank- 
ruptcy through no fault of their own, 
but by the caprice of fashion or the 
state of uncertainty which apprehended 
hostilities in Europe produced. Many 
of these men had become hopelessly 
bankrupt, and had been cast out upon 
the world in a state of absolute pauper- 
ism. In the towns there was a deep 
feeling of sympathy for those who had 
suffered from agricultural depression ; 
but it must by no means be believed 
that the misfortune and suffering had 
befallen the farmers alone, or that it 
was confined to one class of the commu- 
nity. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he hoped the 
Government would see their way to sup- 
port the Motion of the hon, Member for 
Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. Paget). As 
an Irish Member he should rejoice to see 
something done to relieve the burdens 
now imposed upon the ratepayers in re- 
gard to local taxation, and he was sorry 
to find that the debate was being diverted 
to the question of taxation as between 
the towns and the country. He thought 
that that was not at all the question be- 
fore the House. The question before 
the House was the present incidence of 
local taxation. As a member of a Board 
of Guardians for more than 20 years, 
he found that the local authorities 
bitterly complained of the taxation im- 
osed on them from timé to time by the 
mperial Government. He would take, 
as an instance, the case of the registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths. 
The Poor Law Guardians were called 
upon to pay all the expenses connected 
with the registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages, while the Returns them- 
selves were of no use whatever to the 
ratepayers. It was a Return required 
for Imperial purposes, and should be 
met by an Imperial tax. He certainly 
failed to see why the Returns should not 
be paid for by the Government which 
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required them, and the local ratepayers 
relieved from the burden of paying for 
what they did not want and what was 
of no interest to them If the Govern- 
ment could not go so far as to accept 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. 
Paget), he hoped they would closely in- 
vestigate, as they had promised to do, 
the question of the taxation which 
ought to be paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, instead of being placed as a 
burden upon the shoulders of the local 
ratepayers. He understood that that 
was what the Government were asked to 
do now, and he believed they had already 
expressed their willingness to consider 
the question with the view of affording 
some relief. Then, again, there was the 
question of the Returns which the Poor 
Law Unions were required to send from 
time to time to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In Ireland there were no less 
than 163 Unions, which were required to 
send in these Returns, and the Returns 
themselves were supplied entirely for 
Government purposes. Although many 
applications had been made by the 
Unions to the Government to pay the 
expense of collecting and making the 
Returns, he had never known of any 
occasion, with one exception, in which 
the Government came forward to repay 
the money expended. The practice was 
to place it upon the ordinary expenditure 
of the locality to which it was really of 
no benefit whatever, nor would the Re- 
turns have been required or asked for if 
the Poor Law Guardians had been left 
to themselves. One matter, which had 
already been referred to by thehon. Mem- 
ber who brought forward the Motion, 
was the charge for incon:e tax on land 
in Ireland. He could not agree with 
the hon. Member in his views on that 
matter. He thought the charge was far 
more fairly imposed upon the land than 
it would be upon the industrious classes, 
because land, as a general rule, brought 
from 40 to 50 per cent more than 
Griffith’s valuation for rent; whereas 
the income tax was only levied upon 
Griffith’s valuation. [A laugh.] Hon. 
Members might laugh, but the facts 
were precisely as he had stated them; 
and the landlord who got 40 or 50 per 
cent above the fair rental value of his 
land could well afford to pay the in- 
come tax. He could not, therefore, at 
all agree with the hon. Member for 
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Somersetshire in regard to the imposi- 
tion of the income tax upon the land- 
lords in Ireland. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he had con- 
fined his remarks in reference to the 
income tax to England, where the income 
tax was levied on the gross rental in an 
entirely different way from that in which 
it was levied in Ireland. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, there was 
another point in which he thought the 
taxation levied in Ireland was unfair to 
the taxpayers—namely, the charge for 
lunatics. Some relief had been given 
by the late Government in this respect ; 
but he failed to see why the Govern- 
ment did not relieve the ratepayers from 
this charge for lunatics altogether. There 
were many of them retained in the 
Union-houses in Ireland which were 
altogether unfit for them, and there 
were no lunatic asylums proper to which 
they could be sent. All the expense 
was thrown on the ratepayers and the 
owners of property in Ireland, and they 
obtained no relief from the Imperial 
Exchequer, although he believed that 
it was formerly the intention of Parlia- 
ment to grant such relief. As to Poor 
Law taxation in Ireland, they all knew 
it was a matter which every man ought 
to bear his fair share of; but, un- 
fortunately, in Ireland nobody paid it 
except the owners of real property. 
This was a great injustice to the owners 
of property, and he certainly could not 
see why the owners of bank stock, rail- 
way shareholders, and others should 
not pay their share of the relief of the 
poor as well as the owners of real pro- 
perty. These were matters affecting 
the incidence of local taxation which 
he asked Her Majesty’s Government to 
take into their consideration. There 
were various rates, such as that for the 
support of pauper lunatics, which ought 
to be borne entirely by Imperial taxa- 
tion, and there were others to which the 
funds of the State ought reasonably to 
be required to contribute. 

Mr. GURDON said, he should like 
to say a few words before the debate 
closed. There were a good many hon. 
Members on that (the Liberal) side of 
the House who felt deeply on the ques- 
tion of local taxation, and he knew that 
the county he had the honour to repre- 
sent (Norfolk) had suffered as severely 
as Somersetshire or Devonshire. He 
had listened to speeches ad nauseam at 
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Boards of Guardians, Chambers of Agri- 
culture, and public meetings, resolu- 
tions passed at Quarter Sessions, and 
opinions which had been expressed 
everywhere with great unanimity in 
favour of some relief being granted by 
the State. He thanked his hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. R. H. Paget) for having 
brought the subject forward, because he 
believed that it was only by continually 
knocking at the door that they were 
likely to obtain a redress of their griev- 
ances. He thought they had a better 
chance of getting these grievances at- 
tended to now than they had had for 
some time. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had 
already acknowledged the state of de- 
pression under which the agricultural 
interest had been suffering for some 
time. Without giving up the right of 
the farmers to grumble, he would 
willingly admit that last year had not 
been as bad as the year before, and 
equally that 1880 had not been as bad 
as the year 1879; but, nevertheless, 
there had been very little money in the 
country, either in the hands of the 
farmers or of the landlords, and there- 
fore it was only right that they should 
ask for a little relief. He did not think 
that the remission of local burdens 
would do all that was required to cure 
the grievances complained of. Although 
entire unanimity had been expressed at 
all the meetings as to the burdens they 
had to suffer, there had not been the 
same unanimity as to the way in which 
they wished to have them remedied. 
Those whom he represented entirely 
endorsed the opinions so well expressed 
by the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Massey 
Lopes), and he hoped the Government 
would be able to see their way to reliev- 
ing the owners of real property in the 
counties from some of the burdens which 
they looked upon as Imperial and not 
local at all. This opinion was certainly 
strongly felt in regard to lunatics and 
education, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would consent to allow burdens 
partly local and partly Imperial to be 
administered by local bodies, by that 
means avoiding centralization. If the 
Government could see their way towards 
granting the relief suggested by the 
hon. Baronet, and would give to the 
localities a great part of the money now 
contributed to Imperial purposes from 
local taxation, they would earn the 
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gratitude of the people, and confer 
immense advantages upon the country. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH.: said, that 
at that late hour of the night (12.15) 
it was almost impossible to do justice 
to the subject they had before them, 
and therefore he only desired to 
make a very few observations before 
they heard what his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had to say upon this important 
matter. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Somersetshire was to be congratu- 
lated upon the statement he had laid 
before the House, although he was un- 
fortunate in having been compelled to 
delay it until so late a period of the 
evening, when full justice could scarcely 
be done to it. The subject was not only 
important in itself, but it had attracted a 
considerable amount of attention on the 
part of the public out-of-doors for many 
years past. In one sense it was true 
that the case of the owners and occupiers 
of land and the owners and occupiers of 
house property was to be regarded as 
one. Although thedifference between the 
taxes placed on land and those placed 
on houses was very great, it was impos- 
sible to draw any practical distinction 
in dealing with them. No doubt it was 
true, as had been pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Bradford opposite (Mr. 
Illingworth), that the cry for redress 
had come almost exclusively from the 
occupiers of land. The hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler), in 
speaking of the depression of the landed 
interest the other day, pooh-poohed the 
notion of any remission of local taxation 
being of advantage to the farmer, be- 
cause he said at the outside it could 
not amount to more than ls. 6d. in 
the pound. But a remission of taxation 
to the extent of ls. 6d. in the pound 
would be a remission of one-half of the 
local taxation which the farmer had to 
pay, and he ventured to say that 
the remission of ls. 6d. would be re- 
ig by him as a very great relief in- 
eed. The great objection which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken 
to relief of this kind was that it was not 
relief to the farmer, but to the owner of 
the property. He could not agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman in that opinion, 
because he knew sufficient to induce him 
to believe that such a proposition was 
entirely fallacious. Atthe present time, 
or, indeed, at any time during the last 
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few years, it was monstrous to suppose 
that any landowner would add any re- 
mission granted in local taxation to the 
rent of his tenant. He put that idea 
aside as being absolutely out of the 
question, and he was prepared to say 
that any remission which might be made 
of local rates throughout the country 
would be gratefully received by the 
farmers in the present day. Why was 
it that the occupiers of land had this 
keen sense of injustice with regard to 
local taxation ? In the first place, it was 
a ready-money payment out of pocket 
which he could not avoid and which fell 
upon him at a time when it was incon- 
venient to make it. He was neverthe- 
less obliged to pay it, however incon- 
venient it might be, and this was one 
reason why the education rate, as a 
charge upon the owners and occupiers of 
land, had been regarded as a flagrant in- 
justice. Take the case of a large landed 
estate in a neighbourhood where it had 
been found necessary to institute a 
school board. All of a sudden, without 
any anticipated arrangement between 
the landlord and tenant, a school board 
was set up for the benefit of a town 
population in the centre of a large 
parish. The landlords and the owners 
were rated for their houses and gardens, 
while the rates, which were paid almost 
entirely by the occupiers of land in the 
parish, were paid exclusively for the be- 
nefit of the children belonging to a neigh- 
bouring town. That was a great injustice, 
and in his opinion the Legislature had 
made a mistake in allowing the burden 
to be so imposed. If the education rate 
were uniformly imposed throughout the 
country he believed the grievance would 
become so strong that the Government 
would be compelled to remove it. The 
reason why the demand for a more 
equitable adjustment of taxation in re- 
spect of school boards had not been 
much more general than it was arose 
from the fact that the grievance was only 
felt in the neighbourhood of the large 
towns and populous places. He now 
came to the reason why tlie cry for re- 
mission proceeded from the occupiers of 
land and not from the occupiers of 
houses. In towns and populous places 
the burden of the rates was quite as 
heavy as in the country districts, and yet 
the complaint was not so great. Why 
was this? It was because every man 
felt that the house in which he lived was, 
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in a certain rough way, the measure of 
his ability to pay. A large population 
packed in a town found different houses 
at their disposal rented in proportion to 
their real value, and the occupier in 
selecting one chose it as the measure of 
his capacity to pay both rent and rates. 
The consequence was, that whether the 
rates amounted to 8s., 4s., or 5s. in the 
pound, the burden was determined with a 
certain degree of fairness in reference to 
the meansof theoccupier. It was said that 
the proper way to deal with the question 
would be by handing over theadministra- 
tion of certain taxes to the local authori- 
ties. Unless he wasvery much mistaken, 
the effect of that undoubtedly would be 
that an undue proportion of the relief 
would find its way into the pockets of 
the wealthy residents of populous places, 
whose cry for redress had not been, up 
to the present moment, very conspicuous. 
For his own part he would like very 
much to see another kind of relief 
coming to the ratepayers—a relief follow- 
ing from a reduction of the general 
expenditure of the country. The ques- 
tion of how the taxes for this pur- 
pose were to paid would not then arise, 
because there would be a surplus re- 
venue of the country from which the Go- 
vernment would be able not only to re- 
mit taxation, but to assist the local rates. 
He much wished that some reduction 
would take place on the enormous 
amount of taxation prevailing through- 
out the country during the last four or 
five years, and that by means of this re- 
duction some judicious remissions might 
be made for the benefit of all classes. 
There was one tax which bore upon land 
with extraordinary severity — namely, 
the property tax under Schedules A and 
B. The amounts extracted from the 
pockets of the ratepayers under these 
Schedules represented frequently sums 
which had never been received. He 
gave every credit to the Treasury for 
the readiness with which they had per- 
mitted claims for abatement to be made; 
but it was well known that money once 
paid out of pocket was generally re- 
covered with exceeding difficulty, and 
this was the case with the claims to 
which he referred. There could be 
little doubt that the operation of Sche- 
dule A at the present time, and for some 
years past, had been to extract a very 
undue amount of contribution from the 
owners and occupiers of land. In con- 
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clusion, he would express a hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would make 
some statement of an encouraging kind 
with reference to this question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has spoken of a principle which is an 
extremely sound one. He wishes that 
it were in the power of Parliament to 
give relief to particular classes, not by 
burdening the general community, but 
by some reduction of expenditure which 
would place new funds at the disposal 
of the Government without levying ad- 
ditional burdens on the country. No 
doubt, that is a very sound principle, 
and it is one which, for my own part, I 
should be glad to see take effect ; nor, 
so far as the efforts of the Government 
are concerned, can I say that we have 
been slack in this respect. But the 
right hon. Gentleman knows that the 
tendency of this House, which is in- 
tended by the Constitution for control- 
ling public expenditure, has become an 
agency for continually stimulating its 
increase. I think that is a practice most 
unhappy and most unfortunate. for the 
House itself, and one which, if it con- 
tinues, must lead to great changes. We 
cannot carry much further the system 
under which the responsibility for ex- 
penditure nominally rests with the 
Executive Government, while the irre- 
sistible pressure for augmentation of 
expenditure is continually proceeding 
from the House of Commons. It isa 
change which has now been in opera- 
tion for about 25 or 30 years, and which 
must lead to the most unfortunate con- 
sequences, and, perhaps, to some very 
large alterations for the real protection 
of the public, so that if the House of 
Commons is to become the agent, not - 
for diminishing charges, but increas- 
ing them, the House and its Mem- 
bers shall assume the responsibility of 
that augmentation in the face of the 
country, and not cover themselves under 
the responsibility of this or that Admi- 
nistration. But that is a subject upon 
which I shall not now enter. I have 
referred to it only because of the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken, and because I am glad 
to hear anyone introduce protestations, 
if they be only of a general character, 
against the tendency alluded to. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that he hopes 
there will be some assurance given by 
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the Government on this subject, or, if 
not, that the hon. Member who made 
the present Motion would press it to a 
division. I cannot be surprised at his 
expressing a desire that the sense of the 
House should be taken on the Motion, 
if no assurance of any kind came from 
the Government; but what I am sur- 
pene at is that it should appear to 

ave escaped him that the Government 
have already, in the most solemn and 
formal manner —in a manner more 
solemn and formal than I could supply 
by any declaration at this Table — 
pledged themselves to open the whole 
question. We have advised Her Majesty 
to acquaint the House that they will be 
invited to deal with proposals for the 
establishment in the English and Welsh 
counties of loval self-government. Par- 
liament has been told that this measure 
will enlarge the powers of administra- 
tion—that is, of local administration— 
and promote the diminution, so far as 
we can supply it, of powers of unneces- 
sary centralization. Further financial 
changes will be proposed which will give 
the House the opportunity of consider- 
ing both as to town and country, 
what may be the proper extent and the 
most equitable form of contribution of 
Imperial taxes to the relief of local bur- 
dens. Now, I think that the hon. Mem- 
ber behind me who seconded this Motion 
will perceive that it would be the height 
of rashness on the part of any Govern- 
ment, to advise those words on the part 
of the Crown, unless they had made up 
their minds seriously to open this ques- 
tion. Sir, I do not wish to meet the 
speeches which have been made this 
evening in any hostile or captious spirit. 
On the other hand, I do not say that I 
. subscribe to everything put forward in 
them. For instance, I cannot subscribe 
to the historical reminiscences of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South De- 
vonshire (Sir Massey Lopes), who says 
that at the time of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
John Russell pointed out, in connection 
with the removal of Protection, that 
Parliament ought to enter into a revision 
of local burdens. I know not whence he 
has drawn that. I was an active partici- 
pator in those proceedings, and I say 
that, unwittingly, he has precisely in- 
verted the declaration and doctrines of 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell, 
because they most vehemently each op- 
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posed themselves to an inquiry in this 
House into the burdens upon agricul- 
ture for the purpose of seeing whether 
they were open to Imperial compensa- 
tion. [Sir Massey Lopgs: They gave 
certain sums.] ‘That is quite true. Sir 
Robert Peel gave certain sums in 1846; 
but to point to them as prospective of 
their intention to give compensation in 
connection with the abolition of Protec- 
tion, is an entire mistake on the part of 
the hon. Baronet; and I have good 
reason to recollect it, because, whether 
wisely or unwisely—perhaps I was mis- 
led on that occasion—I gave a vote for 
the Committee to inquire into the pressure 
of local burdens on agriculture, and I 
gave it against Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord John Russell. I do not say that I 
attempt to enter into all the points that 
have been raised in this most complex 
question. It is impossible that we can 
discuss them in a satisfactory manner 
upon this Motion. Moreover, it is quite 
impossible to afford this pledge consider- 
ing the advice we have given to Her 
Majesty, as indicated in the Speech 
from the Throne. It is quite impossible 
for Her Majesty’s Government to shrink 
from the responsibility for the initiative 
to which they have pledged themselves. 
We are constantly pressed, and justly 
so, to take up one question or another ; 
but I venture to remind the House that 
when the Government has pledged itself 
to take up a question it is usual to allow 
them an opportunity of laying their pro- 
posals before the House, and it is not 
usual, before they have had an oppor- 
tunity of opening their proposals, to 
pledge themselves to the propositions of 
independent Members. As I perceive, 
there is one great allegation which lies 
at the root of the principal part of the 
speech of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Devonshire. It is that there is no 
reason why personal property should 
not be made to contribute to local bur- 
dens in a degree either equal to, or, if not 
equal to, yet more nearly approaching to 
the manner in which real property 1s 
made to contribute to those burdens. That 
is a proposition of great breadth and 
sweep. At the same time, it is one 
which we have undoubtedly pledged 
ourselves to open by the advice we have 
given to Her Majesty as indicated by 
the Speech from the Throne. It is im- 
possible for us to open that proposition 
except in connection with the finance of 
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the year, nor can we place ourselves 
under promiseg which are large and in- 
definite in their terms before we know 
what measures can be adopted in re- 
demption of those pledges. We believe 
we have gone as far as any Government 
can go to meet the wishes of those who 
say that the present system of local taxa- 
tion—especially since the introduction of 
new rates—has borne with great severity 
upon the occupiers of land. The whole 
view of that question we have pledged 
ourselves to open with a view to remove 
this grievance. The question as to the 
mode in which relief can be given on 
principles of equity to the different dis- 
tricts of the country, town and rural, 
the question of how to carry such reforms 
into effect without abandoning or im- 
pairing the ancient principles of local 
self-government in this country, are 
questions of the greatest depth an com- 
plexity. It will certainly tax the best of 
our energies to place before the House 
schemes which we can hope will be 
deemed satisfactory. But, Sir, I plead 
for that liberty which is usually, and 
something more than usually, given toa 
Government when about to introduce a 
plan of the kind to allow it to produce 
that plan as a whole, and unfettered by 
abstract Resolutions to which no one 
is able to assign any clear, definite, or 
positive meaning. It is by no means 
an uncommon thing in this House, when 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer has his 
Budget in prospect, and the Government 
has given no pledge on the subject, to 
press the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and even to endeavour to bind him by a 
pledge. But I must say that I do not 
recollect any single occasion in my ex- 
perience on which an attempt has been 
made—I do not say the hon. Member 
means to make it, evidently he thinks it 
ought not to be made—to bind the Go- 
vernment by a Resolution of the House 
upon a subject which they have, in the 
most solemn manner, pledged themselves 
to open. Her Majesty’s Government 
can be no parties to any such Resolution. 
But there is no difficulty whatever with 
respect to the general principles upon 
which a measure of this kind should 
stand, because we have allowed spon- 
taneously, and in the most formal man- 
ner, that there is a case which requires 
to be opened, and a grievance which re- 
quires to be met. Wecannot, however, 
consent to relieve ourselves of responsi- 
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bility by taking refuge in generalities 
which go no way in acquittal of our 
duty. It is our duty to submit proposals 
which must enter into the finance of the 
the year, and it is only in connection 
therewith that we are able to submit 
them. I have frankly admitted to the 
hon. Gentleman, as I before admitted to 
the deputation which waited on me, that 
the question whether personal property 
should be made to contribute more 
largely to the local expenses of the 
country was one which it was fair to 
open, and upon which we should have 
proposals to submit to Parliament, es- 
pecially with a view to the relief of the 
occupiers of the soil. I hope that will 
be deemed to be no unconciliatory lan- 
guage. I do not attempt to discuss all 
the large and difficult points involved in 
the question, or to add to the promises 
we have already made, because they 
cannot be properly expounded till the 
time comes for considering them in 
connection with some definite financial 
plan, when hon. Members will be able 
to judge whether we are honestly or 
adequately redeeming our pledges. I 
should be very sorry, however, to be 
placed in conflict with the hon. Gentle- 
man; but I hope he will not think it his 
duty to bring us to a declaration at the 
present moment, but that he will rather 
leave us a free initiative in the matter. 
As we do not desire to meet this Resolu- 
tion with a negative, we shall adopt the 
regular course of moving the Previous 
Question ; though we do not admit that 
it is in accordance with expediency or 
good policy that we should accede to in- 
definite pledges in anticipation of the 
fulfilment of promises which we have 
already given in the most spontaneous 
and solemn form. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he had not 
ventured to introduce this Motion without 
having given the subject his most careful 
consideration. He was perfectly aware, 
as every Member of the House must be 
aware, from the terms in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, that there was an undertaking 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) to do what he called 
‘‘open the question ;” but, in putting this 
Motion down, he (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
thought he should strengthen the right 
hon. Gentleman’s hands, by enabling 
him to see what the feeling of the 
House was. This was no new question 
suddenly sprung upon the House, The 
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financial details were clear to the mind } 
of anyone who choose to go into them, | 
and the financial mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman could have grappled with | 
those details with the greatest facility, 
and proved to him that the only method | 
of redress must be within the lines of | 
the Resolution he had the honour to 
move. He could not think that in ask- 
ing the House to express their opinion 
upon this matter he was placing the Go- 
vernment in any difficulty. Their course 
was a clear one. They might well ac- 
cept his Resolution; but, if not, he 
should feel it to be his duty to take 
the sense of the House upon it. 

Mr. DODSON: I hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not put the House to 
the trouble of dividing, and would not 
compel me to rise and make the Motion 
I am now about to move, which is “‘ the 
Previous Question.” I must point out 
to the hon. Member and to the House 
why it appears to me that the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Resolution 
moved by the hon. Member. I do not 
find fault with the tone of the speeches 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, or of any 
hon. Gentleman who has spoken in this 
debate. That, however, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the Government being 
asked, after the undertaking in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, to accept a Resolution 
which in itself is ambiguous. As far as 
I understand, the hon. Member wishes 
for, or would be content with, contribu- 
tions from personalty; but from the 
language of the Resolution it is not 
clear whether the hon. Member means 
the contributions to be derived from 
taxes on labour, or whether he only 
wishes one class of property to be called 
upon in aid of another. Then, again, I 
must point out to the hon. Member what 
is, perhaps, the greatest difficulty in the 
Resolution. He asks us to agree to say 
that the owners and occupiers of real 
property should without further delay be 
relieved by an adequate increase from 
general taxation. What is the meaning of 
adequate? Does adequate relief mean 
some contribution from personalty or 
from general taxation, or that local 
burdens are to be equally divided be- 
tween personalty and realty, or between 
capital and labour, or is it simply a 
vague and general term which means 
that which is adequate in the opinion of 
any Gentleman who will vote for this 
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House any longer; but I think that, 
after the pledge which the Government 
has given with regard to dealing with 
this matter financially, and with regard 


'to county government in the Queen’s 


Speech, we cannot agree to accept a 
Resolution in terms so perfectly ambi- 
guous as those of the hon. Member. 
Therefore, I am obliged to submit the 
Motion of the Previous Question. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That that 
Question be now put.”’—(Mr. Dodson.) 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
will only detain the House one moment; 
but I cannot help taking notice of an 
observation by the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down. The right hon. 
Gentleman says this is an ambiguous 
Motion, and that it ought not to be 
accepted in place of the clear declaration 
in Her Majesty’s Speech. It seems to 
me that precisely the inverse of that is 
the case. The information afforded to 
us in Her Majesty’s Speech seems to 
me to be extremely ambiguous, and that 
my hon. Friend’s Motion is one the 
intent and meaning of which are abso- 
lutely clear. The proposal in Her 
Majesty’s Speech is that we shall be 
invited to deal with proposals for the 
establishment of local self-government, 
and connected with various questions of 
large powers of administration. There 
are to be financial proposals, which will 
give you an opportunity of considering 
what may be the proper extent and most 
equitable form of contribution from Im- 
perial taxation. My hon. Friend pro- 
poses that we should declare that the 
present incidence is too heavy for real 
property, and that whatever is done 
should be done in the way of an increase 
or contribution. It seems to me that 
my hon. Friend’s proposal is the very 
reverse of ambiguous, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend did not speak of a clear state- 
ment in Her Majesty’s Speech. The 
words have been put into his mouth, but 
were not used by him. The declaration 
in Her Majesty’s Speech is the respon- 
sible declaration of responsible Ministers, 
supposed to have the confidence of the 
country and of the House of Commons, 
pledging themselves in the face of the 
country to open up this question—a 
pledge which I put it fearlessly in the 
face of the House no Ministers could 
have made in the terms they used un- 
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less they had intended to propose a | which authorises the Post Office to grant Annui- 
measure of relief, and I stated when J | ties and issue Policies of Life Assurance : ”’— 


rose before that I believed this was the 
first occasion on which an endeavour has 


| Lord Epmonp Firzmavrice, Mr. Harcovrt, 
) Sir Joun Kennaway, Lord Lymrinoton, Mr. 
Srorer, Mr. Joun Ho.ionp, Mr. CHarves 


been made to bind them by the terms of | Ross, Mr. Goscuen, Mr. Loper, Mr. Mrir- 
an abstract Resolution, in anticipation of | c##11 Henry, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Scrarer- 


the plan they are to propose on their 
own responsibility; and I shall be 
curious to see by whom this attempt is 
supported. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he had fully in- 
tended to support the Motion of the hon. 
Member, and he was anxious that his 
hon. Friends should support it; but he 
thought, after what the Prime Minister 
had said, that the proper time for raising 
this financial proposal would be when 
the Budget was considered. For his 
part, he should never hesitate to increase 
the national expenses, as the Prime 
Minister had said hon. Members were 
doing, or to face his constituents after 
doing so. It was the poorest people in 
Ireland who paid the poor rates and the 
county rates; but he thought this matter 
might wait till the Budget came up. 
But when the Prime Minister brought 
up his proposal he hoped that if he did 
not include Ireland in his scheme he 
would, at least, give Ireland some share 
in the relief. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man attempted to give relief to England 
and Wales and left out Ireland he would 
probably have a good deal of trouble. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 105; 
Noes 110: Majority 5.— (Div. List, 
No. 18.) 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lioyn, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Parliamentary Elections, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Luoyp, Mr. 
Dittwyn, and Mr. Conen. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill79.] 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS (COMPENSATION) 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Tuomas Acrianp, Bill to 
secure Compensation to Agricultural Tenants in 
England, ordered to be brought in by Sir Tuomas 
Actann, Mr. Evans, Mr. Hussey Vivian, Lord 
Moreton, Mr. Duckxuam, Sir Joun Kennaway, 
and Mr. Srory-MaskELyNe. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.] 


POST OFFICE (ANNUITIES AND LIFE AS- 
SURANCE POLICIES). 
Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 


| Boorn, Mr. Branp, Mr. Fawcert, and Mr. 
Durr :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records; Five to be the quorum.—(Mr. Faw- 
cett.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 22nd February, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]— New Wrir Issvep — For the 
Borough of Northampton, v. Charles Brad- 
laugh, esquire, expelled this House. 

Pustic Birts—Ordered—Beer <Adulteration * ; 
Corn Returns *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Death Sentences (Ap- 
peal) * [81]. 

Second Reading — Boiler Explosions [4]; Part- 
nerships [27], debate adjourned ; Post Cards 
(Reply) * [74]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ew | en 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—NORTH- 
AMPTON NEW WRIT. 


RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Mr. MACFARLANE: Sir, before 
the discussion commences upon the ques- 
tion of a new Writ for Northampton I 
wish to ask you, Sir, a Question upon a 
point of Order—namely, whether the 
signature in the Test Book is not essen- 
tial to the completion of the taking of 
the Oath prescribed by law for Members 
of this House, such signature in the 
Test Book being the only record that 
the test of the Oath of Allegiance has 
been complied with ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
established custom of the House hon. 
Members, having affirmed or taken the 
Oath of Allegiance, are always called 
upon to sign the Test Book; but I am 
not prepared to say—it is a question for 
the House to decide—whether an hon. 
Member’s not doing so, of itself, invali- 





the operation of Acts 27 and 28 Vict. c. 43, 
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Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question: [21st February], 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new 
Writ for the election of a Member to serve in 
this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Northampton, in the room of Charles Bradlaugh, 
esquire, who, since his election, has sat in the 
House without having taken and subscribed the 
Oath according to Law.’’ — (Lord Randolph 
Churchill.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have no 
right or title to express any opinion, or 
to make any Motion upon this subject, 
by the strict Forms of the House; but, 
as I stated last night, it would be the 
duty of the Government, at any rate, to 
consult together, and to state such opi- 
nions as they arrived at. I think the 
House would perhaps be of opinion that 
I ought to acquaint the House with the 
views which we are disposed to take at 
the present time in the difficult cireum- 
stances in which we are placed. But it 
must be understood that is entirely by 
the indulgence of the House, and, there- 
fore, subject to the pleasure of the 
House. If that be so, Sir, I will pro- 
ceed. There are some matters upon 
which, at any rate, I think it is quite 
plain that all must be agreed. The first 
is, that the scene which took place last 
night was painful, and even scandalous, 
in the highest degree. On one point, I 
may say that, quite apart from the case 
of Mr. Bradlaugh—this is an interpo- 
lated observation—it appears to me that 
there is a matter in which provision 
ought to be made for maintaining in 
future the Order of the House. It will 
be remembered, in the first place, that 
Mr. Bradlaugh last night—as I think he 
has done upon several former occasions 
—advanced from the Bar to the Table 
without any call from the Speaker in 
the Chair. Now, I admit fully that that 
has been done on former occasions, and 
therefore I only point to it as a question 
of general prudence. But the House 
will also bear in mind that, asa rule, no 
Member advances from the Bar to the 
Table when the Speaker is in the Chair 
for any purpose whatever without being 
called upon by the Speaker; and I own 
it appears to me, quite independently of 
what the House may think fit to do on 
this occasion, that it would be prudent 
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that Mr. Speaker should be armed with 
authority to arrest the progress of any- 
one who advances from the Bar to the 
Table without being called by the 
Speaker. ‘hat I only mention inci- 
dentally and as a point of prudence, and 
it does not necessarily dispose of the 
grave case before us. The question be- 
fore us, in the first place, presents itself 
in connection with the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill); and, as far 
as it has been possible to give considera- 
tion to the Motion of the noble Lord, I 
do not think it is our opinion that it re- 
lieves the House from the difficulty in 
which it is placed. The Motion of the 
noble Lord proposes— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new 
Writ for the election of a Member to serve in 
this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Northampton, in the room of Charles Bradlaugh, 
esquire, who, since his election, has sat in the 
House without having taken and subscribed the 
Oath according to Law.” 


That Motion is open, I think the noble 
Lord himself will see, to various objec- 
tions. The fact of having sat in the 
House does not of itself vacate the seat, 
or entail a penalty, unless he has sat in 
the House during debate, and therefore 
the Motion is insufficient, inasmuch it 
does not allege that Mr. Bradlaugh has 
sat in the House during debate, and it 
also determines—what is a pure point 
of law in which the noble Lord may be 
right—it is not for me to say that he is 
not—the question whether Mr. Brad- 
laugh has, or has not, taken the Oath 
in the sense of the Statute. The other 
remark which I have made — that the 
noble Lord only alleges his having sat 
in the House, whereas the Statute re- 
quires that he should sit. in the House 
during debate—is in the nature of a 
strong practical objection to the Motion 
of the noble Lord, considering it as a 
mode of escape from the difficulty that 
we have to encounter. But the speech 
of the noble Lord and the speeches of 
other Members not unnaturally have re- 
ferred to a matter quite distinct—that 
is, to the conduct of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
which is described in the Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the House last night, and 
printed under the authority of the 
Speaker, and which ig no doubt de- 
scribed with all the care that the time 
permitted. After the division had taken 
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place upon the question of issuing a new 
Writ for Northampton, and the numbers 
had been declared, the description runs 
thus— 

‘‘Upon the numbers being declared, Mr. 
Bradlaugh suddenly advanced to the Table, and 
read from a Paper, in his hand, the words of 
the Oath, and having kissed a Copy of the New 
Testament which he had brought with him, 
signed the said Paper. Mr. Speaker forthwith 
directed Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw, in pursu- 
ance of the Resolution of the House of the 7th 
February last. Mr. Bradlaugh thereupon with- 
drew below the Bar, leaving the said Paper and 
Copy of the New Testament upon the Table, 
but immediately re-entered the House, and took 
a seat within the Bar. Mr. Speaker again di- 
rected Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw below the 
Bar. And Mr. Bradlaugh, after stating that 
he had now taken the Oath required by Law, 
and had also taken his seat, again withdrew 
below the Bar.” 


There are other circumstances ; but this 
is, I apprehend, a very accurate descrip- 
tion of what took place, without any 
colouring of the matter whatever. But, 
Sir, I have taken a very strong view of 
this case from the first, and further 
examination has confirmed me in that 
view. While all those, I think, who are 
near me were strongly persuaded as to the 
impolicy and impropriety of the assump- 
tion of jurisdiction by the House, my view 
has been, and is, that the House was, 
in the course it has repeatedly adopted, 
acting beyond its powers. 
“No!”] No! Well, I am stating 
what my view is, and I think that hon. 
Members opposite will find it very diffi- 
cult to prove that that is not my opinion. 
That opinion has been frankly avowed 
from the first. Ihave been in a minority 
on every occasion except one with re- 
spect to this question—that the House 
was acting beyond its powers, and that 
whatever the means of fulfilling or 
giving effect to it might be, the law was 
against the action of the House. That 
has been the strange position in which I 
have been placed, finding myself, as 
Leader of the House, incapable on this 
important matter of discharging what 
is ordinarily the duty of the Leader of 
the House, and endeavouring to give 
effect to the will of the majority. Not- 
withstanding that, I wish to make a 
perfectly frank statement of the position 
of the case. Even upon the facts as I 
have read them from the Votes, it is 
quite evident that this is a case, first of 
all, of disobedience; secondly, of re- 
peated disobedience ; and, thirdly, it is 
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a case of flagrant disobedience. More- 
over, there is an additional matter of 
irritation and concern to the House— 
that the House was taken by surprise in 
a sense somewhat higher than that 
phrase is generally used, because the 
House was certainly not under the belief 
that any attempt of the kind was to be 
made by Mr. Bradlaugh. The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), I think, disclaimed 
any intention of charging the hon. Mem- 
ber with a breach of parole, because he 
did not think there had been any en- 
gagement with him ; and probably the 
noble Lord is right in that respect. At 
the same time, a surprise was practised 
upon the House, and the circumstances 
were painful and irritating in a high 
degree. Now, Sir, if I put myself in 
the position of the majority of the House 
—and that, for argument’s sake, it is 
right to do—I cannot imagine that the 
majority is disposed to acquiesce in the 
state of things as it now exists. The 
proper course for me, perhaps, first of 
all, is to look at the case from their 
point of view, and then from the oppo- 
site point of view. The opposite point 
of view may be dismissed very briefly. 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s doctrine is that he is 
defending the rights of his constituents, 
and that he is endeavouring to act upon 
the provisions of the law. That has 
been his point of view from the first ; he 
has urged that again and again, and, 
knowing that, the Government have 
taken the course that they have actually 
pursued. Last night—and I have no 
authority to interpret his actions, for I 
have no connection, direct or indirect, 
with him or his Friends—but I assume 
this—that my hon. Friend the sitting 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) made the Motion which he did 
make, in concert, in some sense, with 
Mr. Bradlaugh, or with the consent of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. That was an attempt 
to pass out of this difficulty in which we 
are involved by placing the constituency 
in a position to be fully represented in 
Parliament. I so understand it; the 
House having refused permission to Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take his seat, the object of 
the Motion was to permit the constitu- 
ency to supply the remedy of its own 
grievances by returning some person to 
Parliament. That Motion, however, was 
rejected by a large majority, and what 
appears on the face of the case is that 
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Mr. Bradlaugh seems to have acted on 
the opinion that, inasmuch as the Statute 
does not make any mention of the ad- 
ministration of the Oath by the Officers 
of the House, but simply the taking of 
the Oath by the Member, in a certain 
state of the House, he was complying 
with the requirements in what he has 
done. He may have thought—though 
in flagrant disobedience of all the Orders 
of the House—as the House has refused 
to open its doors or declare the seat va- 
cant—‘‘ If I proceed to the Table and 
take the Oath that may be the legal 
taking of the Oath.”’ On the other hand, 
the House has again and again declared 
its view, and on the 7th of February it 
— a Resolution excluding Mr. Brad- 
augh, and literally in the teeth of this 
the act was done last night. He did go 
through the form of taking the Oath in 
disobedience of the House. That is the 
position of the case at the present mo- 
ment as fairly asI can state it. Under 
these circumstances, I am obliged to con- 
sider what course has been taken up to 
the present time. It has been this—the 
Votes of the House may be said to have 
been consistent or inconsistent. I need 
not enter upon that now. In the main, 
the House has taken a line from which 
we have dissented, and, I believe, on 
three separate occasions, we have been 
compelled to witness the majority of the 
House proceeding in this matter in a 
sense entirely different to that which we 
Sage to recommend and advise. The 
ouse, of course, proceeded in the per- 
fect exercise of its right. We had to 
consider, therefore, what course it was 
best for us to take under these circum- 
stances; and the conclusion which we 
arrived at on former occasions, without, 
I think, any doubt or hesitation, was 
that, acting on the principle, which is an 
old-established principle in this House, 
that having been the minority—not en- 
deavouring to direct the proceedings of 
the House in this matter for the purpose 
of giving effect to the will of the ma- 
jority— we would leave it to the majority 
of the House of Commons, whether with 
a Leader or not, to take its own course, 
and that we would respectfully defer to, 
and on no account offer any needless ob- 
struction to, the proceedings of the ma- 
jority for the purpose of giving effect to 
its will. That is the practice well known 
in the proceedings of this House. I 
may illustrate it in this way. It isa 
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common case, in which a Motion is sub- 
mitted to the House by the Government 
or the Party opposite. An Amendment 
is moved. The Amendment is opposed 
by the Mover and his Friends. The 
Mover and his Friends are defeated upon 
a division, and the Amendment adopted ; 
but it is only adopted as a part of the 
Main Question put from the Chair by 
the Speaker. Then the Mover and his 
Friends may carry on further opposition ; 
but in general the House acts on the 
principle, and defers to the will of the 
majority. Now, that has been the course 
that we have endeavoured to take as con- 
sistently as we can, only with the dis- 
tinction—and it is, perhaps, right to 
refer to it—that when the Executive of 
the House, when you, Sir, from the 
Chair, have been defied and directly 
disobeyed, which is not the case now 
before us— [Cries of “Oh!” ] Not 
directly. [Renewed erves of ‘Oh, oh!’”} 
I am by no means prepared to enter 
into the question whether full obedience 
was paid to the Speaker, or whether it 
was evasive. That may be another 
matter. Direct disobedience was not 
offered. [‘‘Oh, oh!’] . I only mention 
that, because whenever the Executive 
authority of the House has been dis- 
obeyed, then I apprehend on principle 
it is quite clear that, inasmuch as the 
Executive authority of the House cannot 
possibly rectify the errors of decisions 
of the House, the Executive authority 
must necessarily be carried through and 
supported. I do not wish to raise any 
point of difference in this state of the 
question. Perhaps I had better put it 
in this way—that no question arose of 
supporting the authority of the Chair. 
I think that is the fair and, I hope, a 
perfectly unexceptionable way of stating 
it. Now, upon these facts we cannot 
but suppose there is a ‘Jisposition to 
require some very strong measure to be 
taken against Mr. Bradlaugh. My hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Dublin (Dr. Lyons) has already given 
Notice of a Motion upon the subject 
which, perhaps, expresses the general 
and prevailing sense of the House. He 
proposes that Mr. Bradlaugh— 

“Be and is hereby declared incapable of 
sitting in this Parliament; and that he be 
forthwith discharged from further attendance 
thereon.” 

There may be a question whether that 
is the best mode in which to give effect 
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to the feelings of the majority, and I 
only refer to it as an exhibition of the 
prevailing sense of the House. I have 
no doubt that some Motion will be made 
to give effect to those feelings; but, 
having considered for myself as well as 
I can the position in which we stand, I 
am perfectly persuaded, for the honour 
and dignity of the House, it is best that 
I should continue the course which has 
heretofore been adopted. [‘‘Oh, oh !’’} 
That ismy view. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Well, 
hon. Gentlemen—one hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and many others in the same 
quarter of the House—dissent from me, 
and I receive that with regret; but I 
may say that I am afraid that the con- 
clusions at which I arrive do not very 
frequently meet with approval from 
them. I intend, as far as I am con- 
cerned, to leave it to the majority to 
consider in what method they ought to 
give effect, if they think it necessary to 
give effect, to the Resolutions and re- 
peated decisions of this House. I do 
not attempt to draw any fine distinctions 
in this matter. I have admitted to you 
frankly that there has been a flagrant 
disobedience of the Resolutions which 
many of us—a very large minority— 
considered to be impolitic and improper 
Resolutions. I have said that all along 
I have held that the House was exceed- 
ing its legal powers. But where it is a 
matter of the amount of the disobedience 
that has been offered, I can make no 
apology or extenuation in regard to it. 
If the authority of the House be 
supreme, it is for those who believe it 
to be supreme to propose what they 
think necessary. For me, who do not 
believe it to be supreme, and who think 
such an authority does not belong to it, 
it would be an act of inconsistency were 
I to take into my hands the direction of 
the mode in which the feeling of the 
majority shall be given effect to. I 
shall regard with the same deference as 
I have hitherto done the proceedings 
which the House may adopt. I deeply 
lament the wide difference, the wide 
chasm of opinion, by which I have felt 
myself to be separated from the majority 
of the House in this matter. As respects 
the deplorable sentiments which possess 
the mind of Mr. Bradlaugh, these, I 
hope, have not, at any time, been the 
direct or avowed subject of discussion 
among us. I have felt it my duty on 
every occasion to exclude, not only from 
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my discourse, but from my mind, all 
reference to them, for fear I should be 
biassed by one single hair’s breadth 
from the strict path of justice. That is 
the course in which I still desire and 
shall endeavour to act. The deference 
that I have paid to the opinion of the 
majority I shall continue to pay. I 
think the majority is best qualified to 
perform the duty of judging in what 
manner, if it thinks fit—and it will not 
excite my surprise if it thinks fit—to 
proceed in this important matter. I 
cannot but say that I anticipate, before 
the close of this long controversy, many 
painful and embarrassing results. If I 
saw open to me a mode of relieving the 
House from embarrassment without dis- 
paragement to justice, I would at once 
avail myself of it; but I see no such 
mode, and I think I shall best discharge 
my duty in embarrassing and difficult 
circumstances—admitting that there is 
room for difference of opinion in im- 
partial minds—by leaving it, as on a 
former occasion, on the majority which 
took a strong and decisive line, no doubt 
under conscientious convictions, against 
Mr. Bradlaugh, to devise the means by 
which they may think fit to give effect 
to their decision. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
Mr. Speaker, I only rise at this moment 
for the purpose of putting a question to 
you. The right hon. Gentleman has 
stated that there was no direct act of 
disobedience to your orders yesterday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did state that ; 
but, at the same time, I said that I did 
not wish to raise any such point; it was 
quite unnecessary for my purpose to 
make that statement; and, therefore, 
when it was objected to, I followed it 
up by saying that I thought it would be 
generally admitted that there was no 
direct conflict with the Chair requir- 
ing any appeal from the Chair to the 
House. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish, Sir, to ask you—was it not the 
case, although it is not distinctly men- 
tioned in the Record of our proceedings, 
that at the time Mr. Bradlaugh ad- 
vanced to the Table you were standing 
in your place and were ordering him to 
retire? That he disobeyed, and that 
during the time that he was going 
through the form which he went through 
at the Table you were actually calling 
his attention to the Resolution of the 
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House passed on the 7th of February, 
and ordering him to withdraw ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: With regard to the 
question of disobedience to the order of 
the Chair, I have to say this—that when 
Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself at the 
Table I rose and I called, ‘ Order, 
Order!” my intention being to stop him 
from taking the Oath. Of course, when 
the Speaker rises and calls ‘‘ Order’’ it is 
the duty of every Member to resume his 
seat. As the House knows, that call 
was disregarded by Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
disregard of a call to ‘‘ Order”’ from the 
Chair is an act of contempt; and the act 
of proceeding to take the Oath in the 
manner he did was done in disobedience 
of the order of the Chair. I think it 
right to say, further, that afterwards I 
directed Mr. Bradlaugh to retire below 
the Bar of the House, and he did so 
retire below the Bar, but he immediately 
afterwards came within the Bar; and I 
consider that also to have been a dis- 
obedience to the order of the Chair. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
After that statement, Sir, just now made, 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite whether that statement in any 
way modifies the view which he has 
expressed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; it does 
not. I stated distinctly that, in my 
opinion, the disobedience to the House 
had been carried to the highest point. 
The disobedience to the Chair had not 
reached the point which made it neces- 
sary for the Speaker to appeal for the 
assistance of the House; but I did not 
in the least degree mention this as 
affecting the responsibility of Mr. Brad- 
laugh or the character of his acts. I 
mentioned it only that I might be quite 
accurate in describing the action of the 
Government; and I stated, as on former 
occasions, that I would be ready to sup- 
port the Chair whenever the Chair found 
it necessary to appeal to the House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
can only say, Sir, that I think the House 
has great reason to complain of the con- 
duct of its Leader. It is perfectly true 
that from the beginning of these pro- 
ceedings the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues have taken a different 
view from that which has been taken 
by, I may say, all who sit on this side, 
and by no inconsiderable number of 
Gentlemen who sit on the other side of 
the House. 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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right hon. Gentleman hasbeen warranted 
in saying on many occasions that, as the 
decisions of the House were taken by a 
majority against the will and the ad- 
vice of himself and his Colleagues, the 
majority must take a certain responsi- 
bility upon themselves with regard to 
the results which might arise from them. 
And when questions have been raised 
of a character which appear to be such 
as the majority has to consider and deal 
with as necessarily flowing from their 
action, undoubtedly the Government 
may have had a strong case for saying 
that—‘‘ You, the majority, decided that 
a certain step should be taken, and you 
must take the consequences of what you 
have done, and we must call on you to 
devise what course you will take as the 
result of what has arisen from your 
action.” Those logical consequences, 
which involve, for instance, the question 
whether the seat is vacant, whether a 
new Writ should be issued, and various 
points of that sort, are matters which we 
may debate and dispute about; but there 
is one thing which I had always thought 
we were all agreed was not a matter to 
be discussed among us, and that is that 
it is the duty of the House to maintain 
the order of its proceedings; that we 
have aright to call on the Leader of the 
House to give us not only his advice, but 
his assistance in maintaining the Order 
of the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admits thistoalimited extent. He 
says that if the Speaker is in such a 
position as to be obliged to call upon the 
House for its assistance he is not un- 
willing to give that advice and assist- 
ance. But if matters stop short of the 
Speaker actually in so many words 
making that appeal, however gross may 
be the disobedience, however daring it 
may be, the right hon. (tentleman con- 
siders himself not to be at all bound to 
offer advice, and all he can say is that 
the matter is a very difficult one, and he 
would recommend us to take care what 
we are about, because the consequences 
may be awkward. If the recognized 
Leader of the House is to get up and 
make such observations as these, that, I 
say, is distinctly weakening the hands 
of the House. I feel, Sir, that it is not 
my duty, nor the duty of any of us who 
sit on this side, to take out of the hands 
of the Leader of the House that duty 
which lies, I think, entirely on him. I 
think that primarily it is his duty, when 
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an act of this kind has been committed, 
to advise the House how that insult 
upon the House is to be met. I may 
say that when, on former occasions, I 
have more than once taken on myself to 
make recommendations to the House, I 
have always limited those recommenda- 
tions as much as I could to the strict 
necessities of the case. When there has 
been disorder in the House, and the 
Leader of the House has not made any 
proposal with regard to such disorder, 
I have given such advice and proposed 
such courses to the House as appeared 
to be demanded by the necessities of the 
situation. I do not consider that it is 
necessary for me or advisable for me to 
offer the House counsel as to the mode 
in which it is to vindicate its honour 
against the conduct of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
lintend to propose that which the House 
has done before, and which I hope will 
again secure the House from the un- 
seemly interruption of its proceedings. 
I am not going to propose the expulsion 
of Mr. Bradlaugh or his commitment. 
Either of those courses, if pursued, 
ought to be pursued with the general 
concurrence of the House. In a matter 
of this sort, where there is a very im- 
portant step to be considered, the House 
ought not to act with a divided voice, 
still less with the voice of the Leader of 
the House given against such action. I 
shall, therefore, confine myself to moving 
that steps be taken to prevent Mr. 
Bradlaugh from disturbing the proceed- 
ings of this House. [d/urmurs.] Far 
be it from me to say that that is adequate 
to all the circumstances of the case ; but 
I decline, in my position, to undertake 
a duty which belongs to the Leader of 
the House. And I must say that, of all 
the surprises which I have experienced 
in these later times, the greatest surprise 
which has come upon me has been the 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Last night, when the matter was 
first before us, the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed that there should be an ad- 
journment in order to consider what was 
to be done; and I pointed out to the 
House that there were two questions 
before us—the first being whether Mr. 
Bradlaugh had not vacated the seat, and 
the second what was to be done to 
vindicate the honour of the House. I 
thoroughly understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman appreciated that dis- 
tinction; and I expected that while he 
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might not have been disposed to give 
advice in regard to the question of the 
seat, he would not fail to recognize the 
duty which lay upon him of making 
some proposal with regard to the dignity 
of the House. No communications had 
been made to me that he had, upon 
consideration, thought that that course 
ought not to be taken. I came down to 
the House, as did others, fully expecting 
that some course would be proposed. 
It would have been for us to consider 
whether it was an adequate course, or 
one which we could support, or whether 
we should propose any other. But if 
the matter is thrown upon usin this way, 
I say that we are not entitled, and that 
we are not bound, to accept the responsi- 
bility thrown upon us; and therefore I 
shall content myself by moving— 

‘* That the Serjeant-at-Arms do take steps to 

prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from coming within the 
precincts of the House.” 
I would point out that thereis a difference 
between this Motion and the one I pro- 
posed some time since upon the ques- 
tion, inasmuch as the word ‘‘ precincts” 
will exclude Mr. Bradlaugh from the 
Lobby, where, last Session, he created a 
disturbance. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the House that the Question imme- 
diately before it is the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
beg, Sir, to propose my Motion as an 
Amendment to the Question. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* the Serjeant-at-Arms do take steps to prevent 
Mr. Bradlaugh from coming within the precincts 
of the House,” — (Sir Stafford Northcote,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CALLAN rose to Order. He 
said that on the previous night the hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin (Dr. 
Lyons) had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment. By the indulgence of the House 
the Prime Minister and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) both addressed 
the House, and immediately after the 
former Gentleman had spoken the hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin rose to 
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move his Amendment. He wished to 
ask whether it was according to the usual 
oes for one private Member to 

ave priority over another, who had 
given Notice of a Motion directly affect- 
ing the Question before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Order 
of the House upon the matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon, on the occasion referred to 
by the hon. Member, was the first to 
catch my eye, and I therefore called 
upon him. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA rose to 
Order. He wished to point out that the 
hon. Member for the City of Dublin 
rose before the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, and en- 
deavoured to catch the Speaker’s eye. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that I have already ruled upon this 
matter. Iam quite aware that the hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin rose at 
the same time as the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Devon; but the 
right hon. Baronet was the first to catch 


my eye. 

Dr. LYONS said, he was glad to 
yield to the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for North Devon, as a matter of 
courtesy; but he presumed that, in the 
event of the proposal of the right hon. 
Baronet being put as a substantive Mo- 
tion, it would be open to him to move 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought the 
House was much indebted to the hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin for the 
Amendment he had placed on the Paper; 
but it was his (Mr. Newdegate’s) desire 
to support the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon in the difficult 
task which was cast upon him—that of 
maintaining the Order of the House. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) should be very sorry 
to be compelled to perform that which he 
considered it to be an act of duty tothe 
House in such a manner as to appear 
intentionally to contravene the proposal 
of the hon. Member for the City of Dub- 
lin for the expulsion and incapacitation 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. He only rose, there- 
fore, to say that he hoped the hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin would 
withdraw his Amendment, and that the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) would also 
withdraw his Motion; because the first 
duty incumbent upon the House clearly 


Mr. Callan 
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was to guard its proceedings from un- 
seemly, and, perhaps, tumultuous inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he desired 
to offer one or two words of explanation 
as to the course which he proposed to 
take with respect to this most painful 
controversy. He did not shrink from 
the expressions of opinion he had given 
vent to in regard to the views he had 
held all along as to the policy the House 
was pursuing in relation to the question; 
nor did he abate one iota from his ex- 
pression that the House was acting un- 
wisely, even if it were not acting beyond 
its powers. But the question was now, 
to his mind, of a totally different charac- 
ter. It was not now a question of allow- 
ing, or of not allowing, Mr. Bradlaugh 
to take the Oath; but simply one of 
disobedience to the Orders of the House. 
The House had of late years taken strong 
measures with regard to the question of 
disobedience to the Orders of the Chair, 
and Members had been suspended for 
infractions of the Rules which had been 
drawn up on the matter. Those infrac- 
tions had sometimes been the result of 
heated debate, of anger, or of a mo- 
mentary loss of temper; but that was 
not the nature of the case now under 
consideration. The Orders which Mr. 
Bradlaugh had received were given 
to him by the Speaker, in the most 
solemn form, after having been directed 
to do so by a vote of the House. Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s violation of those Orders 
did not spring up on a sudden ; it was a 
violation deliberate, flagrant, and pre- 
pared. Under these circumstances, in 
his opinion, the original question be- 
tween the House and Mr. Bradlaugh 
had passed out of sight. The House 
must maintain the authority of the Chair 
and its own dignity. As far as he was 
able to form an opinion, the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite ex- 
pressed the least that could be done in 
vindication of that authority. He could 
not himself allow the question of the 
decision of the majority to be violated 
simply because they were not agreed 
upon all points. He could not consent 
todo that any more than he could con- 
sent to question the decision of a Court 
of Law, because that decision might, 
perhaps, have been come to wrongly. 
The decision of the House had been 
solemnly arrived at more than once, and 
must be maintained if they meant to 
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uphold Order in their midst. He desired, 
however, that they should err, if they 
erred at all, on the side of leniency ; but 
he would not hesitate to say that even a 
stronger Motion than that of the right 
hon. Gentleman might have been justi- 
fiable. Feeling that that Motion was the 
least that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances to vindicate the authority of 
the House, he should give it his cordial 
support. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he quite 
agreed with the Prime Minister that the 
House was in a position of great diffi- 
culty. He further agreed with him in 
thinking that those who placed the 
House in this difficulty should get it 
out of it. He had, he was sorry to say, 
had to intrude himself very frequently 
in this debate; but when he had done 
so he had not used any strong language, 
and he had not imputed any unfair mo- 
tives to Gentlemen on the other side 
with whom he disagreed. He thought, 
therefore, the House would allow him to 
state what might be said in favour of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and he presumed to do 
so as his Colleague. The fact was this 
—Mr. Bradlaugh’s defence lay in the 
circumstances of the case. There were 
circumstances which sometimes occurred 
that rendered it exceedingly difficult for 
anyone to take an absolutely right 
course. He had had a choice of two 
evils, and he had had to choose the 
course which presented the fewest evils, 
and not to choose a course absolutely 
without evils. When Mr. Bradlaugh 
was first elected to this Parliament, it 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that, after two Committees had sat, and 
after great differences of opinion existed 
in the House, Mr. Bradlaugh was told 
that he might affirm at his risk and 
peril. At his risk and peril meant that 
if he could not prove that he had a right 
to affirm before a Court of Justice, he 
would be liable to very severe fines, and 
liable also to the loss of his seat. Well, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) confessed he did 
not think it a very generous decision of 
the House of Commons. He thought 
the House might have taken upon itself 
to say whether Mr. Bradlaugh should 
affirm or not. However, the House took 
that course, and Mr. Bradlaugh did 
affirm, and the Courts of Justice de- 
cided against him. Mr. Bradlaugh was 
again elected, and Mr. Bradlaugh again 
came forward to take the Oath of Al- 





legiance. It was stated, as the Prime 
Minister had himself stated that even- 
ing, that the House in passing its Re- 
solution not to permit Mr. Bradlaugh to 
affirm was acting against the law, and 
that the House was acting beyond its 
powers. Mr. Bradlaugh was, therefore, 
placed in this difficult position. He 
owed two allegiances. He owed one 
allegiance to the law and the Constitu- 
tion, as defined by the Prime Minister 
and the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
he owed another allegiance to the Rules, 
Regulations, and Orders of this House. 
It must be remembered that Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s contention, rightly or wrongly, 
always was this—that he had a right to 
walk up to the Table from the time of 
his election, and that the assertion of 
the powers of the House came after he 
had expressed a wish to take the Oath, 
and that the Sessional Orders of the 
House did not affect him until he had 
become an active Member of the House 
by having taken the Oath at the Table. 
Another point might have confused Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s mind. By the Parliamen- 
tary Oaths Act it was stated that— 

“ The Oath hereby appointed shall in every 
Parliament be made and subscribed by every 
Member of the House of Commons at the Table 
in the Middle of the said House, and whilst a 
full House cf Commons is there duly sitting, 
with the Speaker in his Chair, at such hours 
and according to such regulations as each 
House may by its Standing Orders direct.’’ 
Now, let them see what were the Stand- 
ing Orders. The only Standing Order that 
affected the matter was that of April 30, 
1866— 

‘* That Members may take and subscribe the 
Oath required by Law at any time during the 
Sitting of the House before the Orders of the 
Day and Notices of Motion have been entered 
upon, or after they have been disposed of, but 
no debate or business shall be interrupted for 
that purpose.”’ 

Therefore, there was nothing in the 
Standing Orders compelling Mr. Brad- 
laugh to have the Oath administered to 
him. His contention was that they had 
passed this Standing Order in obedience 
to the requirements of the Statute. They 
had now passed a Sessional Order which 
militated against their Standing Order. 
Mr. Bradlaugh considered they ought 
first to have rescinded their Standing 
Order. At present he thought he was 
justified by law in taking the Oath of 
Allegiance at the Table, and that he was 
also justified in thiuking their Standing 
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Order superior to their Sessional Order. 
He had stated these facts for the pur- 
pose of showing that there wes a good 
deal to be said in favour of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, though he fully admitted that 
House must maintain its authority in 
the difficulty in which it was placed 
through what he considered the original 
error of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side. He had now three courses to 
choose from. In the first place, there 
was the proposal of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). So far as the first part of 
the noble Lord’s Resolution was con- 
cerned, he should be in favour of it; but 
he could not accept the second portion, 
because he thought Mr. Bradlaugh had 
taken the Oath of Allegiance at the 
Table. The next proposal, that of the 
hon. Member for the City of Dublin 
(Dr. Lyons), was preposterous, because 
it would do what Parliament had never 
done, except in the case of Wilkes—it 
would disfranchise Mr. Bradlaugh from 
being in the future elected a Member of 
the House. The other proposal was that 
of the right hon. Baronet the Leader 
of the Opposition. He should have been 
very glad if that proposal had not been 
made, or if it had been of a weaker cha- 
racter; but he did not think there was 
any probability of the House accepting 
any Amendment from him, and, as a 
choice of evils, he should not oppose 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
As the right hon. Baronet who leads the 
Opposition has proposed an Amendment 
to the Motion which I moved last night, 
I am entitled, if the House will allow 
me, to make one or two remarks before 
the question is settled. I think in this 
matter we go from surprise to surprise. 
The declaration of the Prime Minister 
was, to a certain extent, surprising; 
but still, on reflection, I am bound to 
admit that it was in the line of the 
action he has taken in this matter from 
first to last. Though I regret that such 
a line of action should have been taken 
by him, I cannot think his action to-day 
has been inconsistent with that line of 
action. But I am bound to say that the 
proposal made by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Devon is the 
most surprising of all. I have only to 
ask the House to recollect what took 
place last night. The right hon. and 


lr. Labouchere 
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learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) and 
the right hon. Baronet got up at the 
Table, and, with every mark of indig- 
nation, denounced the conduct of Mr, 
Bradlaugh as being an open and out- 
rageous insult to the House of Com- 
mons. After a night’s reflection as to 
how the House should meet this open 
and outrageous insult—such an insult 
as Mr. Bradlaugh never offered to the 
House before—the right hon. Baronet 
can only suggest a Motion similar to 
that which he made last Session, when 
Mr. Bradlaugh certainly did not offer 
an open and outrageous insult to the 
House of Commons. It appears to me 
that, after the conferences which must 
have taken place between the Members 
of the Government, and also between 
the Members of the ex-Government, the 
position can be best described by the 
Latin line—Parturiunt montes ; nascitur 
ridiculus mus. Sir, I want to point out 
to the House that what we have to con- 
sider is the peculiar feature of the cir- 
cumstances, the scandalous and profane 
mummery which Mr. Bradlaugh went 
through at the Table—a feature, I 
think, exceeding in its outrageous cha- 
racteranything within the living memory 
of any Member of Parliament. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
properly marked the sense which the 
House entertains of its scandalous cha- 
racter. It seemed to me that the only 
course open was at once to set the law 
in motion, and to declare that the law 
had been violated and that the seat was 
vacant. I will not detain the House by 
giving reasons why I think this Motion 
of mine is a strictly legal one. I be- 
lieve that no one will dispute that the 
House was in debate when Mr. Brad- 
laugh took his seat, and no one in his 
senses could assert that this ridiculous 
mummery could, by any stretch of 
imagination, be construed into a taking 
of the Oath; and, therefore, the mo- 
ment Mr. Bradlaugh took his seat on 
the Bench, as far as his Parliamentary 
life is concerned he was dead, and the 
House might at once have passed a 
Motion declaring the seat vacant. Still, 
I am not going to press that view, par- 
ticularly as the Law Officers of the 
Crown seem to consider that there is a 
doubt on the subject. With respect to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet— 
which I can only denominate as milk 
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and water—I shall certainly, if I have 
the opportunity, record my vote against 
that Resolution ; and to any other Reso- 
lution which has the purpose of inflict- 
ing on Mr. Bradlaugh punishment for 
the outrageous insult he has offered to 
the House I shall give my cordial sup- 
ort. 

Mr. WILLIS said, that, while dis- 
senting from the view of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
conduct taken by the noble Lord, he 
thought that, with the opinions enter- 
tained by the Opposition, the proper 
course would be to allow Mr. Bradlaugh 
to take his seat while the House was 
in debate, and then for the majority to 
declare his seat vacant. In his opinion, 
the noble Lord’s censure of the Resolu- 
tion proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
was perfectly justified. That Resolution 
would in no way meet the case as 
regarded by the opponents of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. He did not think that it was 
right to try and prevent Mr. Bradlaugh 
from coming within the precincts of the 
House, and yet permit him to remain a 
Member. He believed that the course 
for the Opposition to adopt, under the 
peculiar circumstances in which they 
were placed, was to declare Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s seat vacant, and to prevent him 
from taking his seat in the House. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Dr. LYONS, in rising to move the 
following Amendment :— 

‘‘That Charles Bradlaugh, in tendering him- 
self to take an Oath which he declared to in- 
clude words to him of an idle and meaningless 
character, was guilty of profanation; and that 
he be and is hereby declared incapable of sitting 
in this Parliament; and that he be forthwith dis- 
charged from further attendance thereon,” 


said, he took that course in the discharge 
of what he believed was a conscientious 
duty. What had occurred yesterday in 
that House was altogether unprece- 
dented; and therefore he thought that 
some steps should be taken to express 
to the country the sense of the House 
on the subject of the insult that had 
been offered to its dignity. He regretted 
that the Prime Minister had not con- 
sidered it to be his duty to propose any 
step for the House to take, although he 
fully recognized that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s conduct in reference to this 
unfortunate question had been entirely 





consistent from the beginning to the end 
of the controversy. He had also listened 
with extreme surprise and with the 
deepest regret to what fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon on this subject. He had 
expected that the right hon. Gentleman, 
as the champion in that House of the 
Conservative Party, who usually put 
themselves forward as the vindicators of 
public virtue, would have proposed to 
the House some course that would have 
enabled it to assert its dignity. He 
begged leave to remind the Conserva- 
tive Party that many hon. Members 
sitting on the Liberal Benches had given 
them their cordial and hearty support in 
this matter from conscientious motives, 
regardless of the claims of Party. He 
desired to remind the country that but 
for the assistance afforded them from 
the Liberal Benches the Conservative 
Party would have been powerless to have 
effected their object. He thought that was 
a point which had not been sufficiently 
and fully put before the House and the 
country; and if these Gentlemen put 
themselves forward as champions of St. 
George and the Dragon, in the circum- 
stances he thought Liberal Members 
who had assisted them might claim a 
share of the credit. He appealed to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to be consist- 
ent with the attitude they had hereto- 
fore maintained, and to support him in 
carrying the Amendment he now put 
forward, and in visiting with condign 
punishment the insult which had been 
offered to the House. When Mr. 
Bradlaugh forced himself through the 
throng of hon. Members at the Bar 
and walked to the Table, the Serjeant- 
at-Arms had no opportunity of observing 
what he was doing. With a procedure 
never before witnessed in a civilized 
Assembly, Mr. Bradlaugh endeavoured to 
go through the form of taking the Vath. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, by thus entering the 
House, practically broke the parole which 
he gave to the House during the last 
Session. There was an understanding 
that he should not enter the House; and 
but for that understanding, given last 
Session and broken now, the House 
would have re-enacted the Standing 
Order forbidding him to come within 
the precincts of the House. He forced his 
way to the Table, and went through the 
mockery and sacrilege of attempting to 
take the Oath. It was a mockery and an 
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insult; for in his letter to Zhe Times of 
20th May, 1880, he stated, in effect, that 
although the Oath contained words which 
were regarded by many of his fellow- 
countrymen as an appeal to the Deity, 
t he repetition of them in his mouth would 
be an act of hypocrisy, and yet he had 
pretended to take it yesterday. He as- 
serted that the sacrilege which Mr. Brad- 
laugh had gone through yesterday did not 
amount, in either a moral or a technical 
sense, to a taking of the Oath; buthe(Dr. 
Lyons) left it to others to say whether, by 
any forced construction, it was in a legal 
sense a taking of the Oath. He further 
maintained that that House possessed 
ample power to deal with its Members 
when they outraged its dignity, and that 
they could at any time declare a seat 
vacant for goodcause. They had had no 
instance on any former occasion of such 
conduct as Mr. Bradlaugh’s being passed 
over by the House; and after what had 
taken place in its presence on the pre- 
vious day, it ought to award adequate 
aes for the outrage that had 

een perpetrated. [The hon. Member 
then quoted a number of precedents, 
from the cases of Hall in 1572, of Sir 
Robert Floyd, and of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, down to those of John Mitchel and 
O’ Donovan Nossa, to justify his Amend- 
ment. | In all these cases the House had 
declared the Member “ to be severed and 
cut off,” ‘to be unworthy and incapable 
of sitting in the Parliament ;” and to the 
distinction carefully held in view in the 
principal precedents, between the right 
of the House to declare a Member in- 
capable of sitting, and that of the consti- 
tuency to elect, he would draw attention 
at a more fitting time. The battle in this 
particular case had been narrowed down 
toa single issue. They had been obliged 
to contend with Mr. Bradlaugh on the 
single point of the Oath. But he asked 
every hon. Member in that House if he 
were not fully aware that over and above 
and behind that question there lay a 
great moral question? And he believed 
that with a great many Members that 
question had fully as large and important 
a bearing in this case as that of the Oath. 
In these circumstances, he begged to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon. Member that he proposes an 
Amendment on a proposed Amendment, 
and it is necessary to leave out certain 


Dr. Lyons 





words of the Amendment. If his Amend- 
ment were to run in these words, I could 
put it—to leave out the words after the 
word ‘‘the,’’ in order to insert the words 
—‘‘that the Member for Northampton, 
Charles Bradlaugh,” it would answer 
his purpose, I think. 

me Dr. LYONS : I accept the correction, 

ir. 


Amendment proposed, to the said 
proposed Amendment, 

To leave out all the words after the first 
word ‘‘ the,” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words ‘‘ Member for North- 
ampton, Charles Bradlangh, in tendering himself 
to take an Oath which he declared to include 
words to him of an idle and meaningless cha- 
racter, was guilty of profanation; and that he 
be and is hereby declared incapable of sitting 
in this Parliament; and that he be forthwith 
discharged from further attendance thereon,” — 
(Dr. Lyons,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, I do not purpose 
to take up the time of the House on the 
question as to what is the punishment 
to be awarded to Mr. Bradlaugh for the 
contempt he has shown of this House. 
My only object in trespassing on the 
attention of hon. Members is to point 
out that a portion of the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of Dublin (Dr. Lyons) cannot pro- 
perly be accepted ; and I would suggest 
that, if it were to be accepted, the 
House would be passing. beyond its 
powers, and that there is no prece- 
dent for such a Resolution. The words 
in the Amendment to which I refer 
as being objectionable are—‘‘ That 
Mr. Bradlaugh be and is hereby de- 
clared incapable of sitting in this Par- 
liament.” I am not for one moment 
disputing—because that is accepted by 
everyone, I think—the legal power 
of this House to expel a Member 
for contempt. I only desire to point 
out to the House that it has no power 
to declare that a Member is incapable 
of sitting in Parliament. [‘‘ No, no!’’} 
Sir, I differ from those notes of dissent, 
and I will give the House my reasons. 
You can, of course, expel a Member, 
and punish him; but you cannot tell all 
the constituencies of this country that 
they shall not be able to elect him. 
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That is depriving the constituencies 
of their right to elect a particular 
individual. You may prevent a class 
of individuals sitting in this House; 
but it is the law that must deal with a 
constituency’s right to elect an indi- 
vidual. You cannot, by a Resolution of 
the House, forbid constituencies from 
electing certain persons individually, be- 
cause they have been guilty of insult to, 
or contempt of, this House. This ques- 
tion is determined by Resolution of this 
House in an instance which must be 
familiar to almost every hon. Member. 
I am referring to Wilkes’ case. Wilkes 
was elected to a Parliament previous to 
1763. Hewas thereupon expelled from 
the House for having published certain 
libels. He was re-elected, and a Reso- 
lution was passed— 

‘That Mr. Wilkes be expelled from this 
House; and having been expelled from this 
House, was and is incapable of being elected a 
Member to serve in this present Parliament.” 


That was the Resolution the House 
came to. Everyone will be familiar 
with the debates that arose year after 
year on this subject; and the greatest 
authorities, including Lord Camden 
and Lord Chatham, laid down the 
principle that the House had exceeded 
its authority, contending that there was 
no power in the House of Commons by 
Resolution to control the power of a 
constituency to elect a Member. That 
was a power which lay in Parliament 
alone. The House is aware of the con- 
tention from that time until 1782. Even- 
tually, the arguments to which I have 
alluded prevailed; and the House will 
find it recorded upon its own Jour- 
nals, in the year 1782, that the previous 
Resolution had exceeded the power of 
the House, and that it should be ex- 
punged from the Journals accordingly. 
There are many Members of the House 
who are acquainted with this subject. 
Unless we are about now to enter into 
a conflict with the constituencies which 
will go far beyond any consideration of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s position, and thus to 
take from them the right of electing 
any person they may think proper, who 
is not disqualified by law, who labours 
under no disability, either by Statute 
or Common Law, and unless we deal by 
Resolution and dictate to constituencies 
within what area they shall have the 
power to elect, the words of the Amend- 
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ment I have specified cannot be accepted | passed upon it, without his being allowed 


by the House. I think it would be un- 
wise to enter into a controversy in which 
this House would be defeated ; and I am 
sure no one would wish that, after 100 
years have passed, we should go through 
a controversy of the same description 
that took place then. I trust the House 
will not accept an Amendment of this 
kind. 

Str HARDINGE GIFFARD: I wish 
to say a few words to the House on this 
subject. I believe the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s exposition of what took 
place as a matter of fact is undoubted ; 
and, applying myself to the word “ Par- 
liament”’ in the Amendment, I coneur 
with him that it would be going beyond 
the power of this House to prescribe 
what should be done by this or any 
other constituency. At the same time, 
I am bound to add that in my judgment 
the majority in the case of Mr. Wilkes, 
obtained after several ineffectual at- 
tempts to expunge the entry from the 
Journals of the House, was as com- 
pletely a Party majority as the one by 
which it was originally placed there. I 
only wish to say this because it has 
been referred to more than once as if it 
were an absolute Constitutional verity 
which could not be disputed or ques- 
tioned. Undoubtedly, however, it is 
beyond the power of a particular House 
of Commons to prescribe to the con- 
stituencies of the country what person 
they should elect or refrain from elect- 
ing, unless that person was disqualified 
by law. I only thought it right to 
make these observations, as the hon. 
and learned Attorney General rather 
intimated that he challenged contradic- 
tion on this side of the House. I will 
only say on the question now before us 
that I did not understand the Attorney 
General to controvert for a moment the 
statement that for a grave insult offered 
in the face of the House it was com- 
petent for a particular House of Com- 
mons to expel a Member. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: As the Motion 
and Amendment call in question the 
conduct of Mr. Bradlaugh, he has re- 
quested me to ask the House whether 
he will be allowed to be heard at the 
Bar. [‘‘No, no!” and ‘ Yes, yes!’’] 
This is the first time, I believe, that 
ever the conduct of a Member—at any 
rate, a passive Member—has been ques- 
tioned in this House, and a Resolution 
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to be heard in his own defence. As a 
matter of justice, I beg to move that 
Mr. Bradlaugh be heard at the Bar. 
Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” and ‘* Yes, yes!” 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST : I wish to 
ask the hon. Member for Northampton 
whether, by the remarks he has just now 
made, Mr. Bradlaugh implies that he 
did not take his seat in the House on 
the previous night? As I understood 
it, Mr. Bradlaugh claimed to have taken 
his seat in the House on the previous 
night; and now I understand my hon. 
Friend to ask that Mr. Bradlaugh be 
allowed to be heard at the Bar. I 
therefore wish to know whether we are 
to infer from this proposal that Mr. 
Bradlaugh does not now claim to have 
taken his seat ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: This is a legal 
matter, Sir, and in legal matters I never 
make any admissions. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Northampton is at liberty to make a 
Motion that Mr. Bradlaugh be heard if 
it should be the pleasure of the House. 
[ Cries of ‘‘No, no!” and “ Yes! ie 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I would re- 
spectfully submit to the House that on a 
former occasion there had been a de- 
parture from the custom and usage of 
the House. When one of its Members 
has béen desired to retire below the Bar, 
and then requests to be allowed to ad- 
dress the House from the Bar, it has 
always been the custom that such Mem- 
ber should address the House at once, 
and not as taking part in any debate. 
A debate, after the Member has so ad- 
dressed the House, may arise; but no 
Member ought to be allowed to take 
part in it from below the Bar. On the 
7th of this month I waited some time to 
see whether Mr. Bradlaugh meant to 
avail himseif of the leave of the House 
to address the House from the Bar. 
But he manifested no such intention. I 
then rose in my place and ventured to 
address the House. The effect of that 
was, that Mr. Bradlaugh spoke from 
below the Bar after I had spoken, in- 
stead of in the usual manner of a Mem- 
ber permitted to address the House 
from below the Bar. Mr. Bradlaugh 
on that occasion took part in the debate 
from below the Bar, and I wish to point 
this out as needing the attention of the 
House and of Mr. Speaker, for to my 
mind it wasclearly a departure from the 
custom of the House. 


Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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occasion, again, Mr. Bradlaugh asks to 
be permitted to address the House from 
below the Bar; but I submit that Mr. 
Bradlaugh ought not to be allowed to 
take part in the debate from below the 
Bar, for it is generally understood that 
when a Member takes part in a debate, 
he rises in his place from his seat in this 
House, his right to occupy which is un- 
disputed. I trust that the House, sub- 
ject to your authority, Sir, will not fall 
into the novel, and, I think, dangerous 
system of allowing a Member, whose 
right to sit in the House is not only con- 
tested, but whose right to sit in the 
House has been denied by the House, 
to take part in debate as if nothing had 
happened. I hope I shall be excused 
for pointing this out to the House. I 
have no wish to oppose Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
being heard at the Bar, if the House 
so thinks fit; but that is a totally 
different thing from allowing a Member 
to take part in a debate from below the 
Bar, which, I am confident, is contrary 
to the established custom and usage of 
the House. With reference to what has 
fallen from the Attorney General, I 
would observe that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman appears to have founded his 
opinion upon the unhappy precedent, as 
I hold it to be, of the House having 
been induced by Party considerations 
to expunge its proceedings in the case of 
Mr. Wilkes. I would point out that 
there is a much more modern instance 
of the action of the House, and of judg- 
ment pronounced by the House, cited in 
a work, which we all admit to be of 
high authority, and the author of which 
is one of the most distinguished officers 
of the House. I mean Sir Thomas 
Erskine May’s Parliamentary Practice. 
I find in that work the following refer- 
ence at page 62— 

“But on the 25th of July, 1877, it was laid 
down from the Chair that any Member guilty 
of contempt would be liable to such punishment, 
whether by censure, by suspension from the ser- 
vice of the House, or by commitment as the 
House may adjudge.”’ 

That is the last precedent, and it is taken 
from the Journals of the House. I re- 
gret that the hon. Member for the City 
of Dublin should have been placed in 
the position of having to propose his 
Amendment, which I conceive to be re- 
concilable with the precedent I have 
cited, at a time when [ cannot vote for 
it ; because I am of opinion that the 
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first duty of this House to the consti- 
tuencies and to the country is to main- 
tain its Order by such means as are 
necessary thereunto ; and afterwards, if 
any Member, or person pretending to be 
a Member, shall have committed a grave 
offence, to judge that matter separately, 
deliberately, and finally. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : On the ques- 
tion of Procedure I do not quite gather 
from you, Sir, whether it would require 
the universal assent of the House that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be allowed to 
speak at the Bar, or whether it would 
require merely the assent of the majority, 
because in the latter case I should ven- 
ture to suggest that a division be taken. 
[ Cries of *‘ No!” and‘*Yes!”’] Hon.Gen- 
tlemen say ‘‘ No!” on the other side of 
the House, and ‘‘ Yes!” on this side of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is only by the in- 
dulgence of the House that a Member 
can be heard in such circumstances as 
the present. Ifthe House should think 
proper to give the hon. Member leave to 
address the House I will call upon him 
todo so. [ Cries of ‘* Yes!” and ‘*No!”’] 
I gather, however, that it is not the 
pleasure of the House that he should do 
80. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON: Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to draw your attention 
to the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh is sitting 
in the House on the third Bench below 
the Gangway on the other side of the 
House. He has taken his seat during 
the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I observe that the 
hon. Member for Northampton is now 
within the Bar— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Yes, Sir; I am 
within the Bar, and I desire to ask the 
indulgence of the House. [ Loud cries 
of “Order !””] As Member for Northamp- 
ton I rise to claim my right. { ‘Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have again to call 
the attention of the House to the repeated 
acts of disobedience of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. He has disobeyed the 
Orders of the House and the directions 
of the Chair in coming within the Bar. 
By the Order of the 7th of February 
last, the hon. Member was ordered to 
take his seat below the Bar; and on 
every occasion since, wher the hon. 
Member has passed within the Bar, I 
consider he has been guilty of dis- 
obedience to the Order of this House; 
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and I have now again to call the atten- 
tion of the House to that circumstance. 


Mr. Speaker having resumed the 
Chair, there were loud cries for Mr. 
Grapstone. After a short interval the 
right hon. Gentleman rose, but—— 


Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
dresses the House I must call upon the 
hon. Member for Northampton to with- 
draw below the Bar. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I will do that, 
Sir, in obedience to your order; but I 
claim the indulgence of this House— 
[ Loud cries of ‘Order!’ from all parts of 
the House.| I claim my right to sit 
within the Bar. 


{Mr. Brapiaven accordingly with- 
drew. } 


Mr. GLADSTONE: As I understand 
the case, Sir, there is no question at the 
present moment of resistance to your 
direction. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] If any Gen- 
tleman will kindly point out to me that 
there is such a case of disobedience to 
your directions at the present moment— 
[Lorp RanpotpH Cnurcnitt: Re- 
iterated insult.] The noble Lord says 
there is reiterated insult. That is not 
the question immediately before us. 
The question immediately before us is 
that of sustaining the authority of the 
Chair. Especially after what I have 
said to-day, it is expected that I should 
say something on the subject of support- 
ing the authority of the Speaker as the 
Executive of the House. I stated that, 
as I understood it, the obedience had 
been yielded—although slowly and re- 
luctantly yielded—to your instructions ; 
and we have before us a Resolution 
which, as I understand it, will supply 
the House with a perfect defence against 
the repetition of that whichis unguestion- 
ably a disturbance of the order and 
peace of the House. I do not think it 
incumbent upon me to make any other 
proposal. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Mr. 
Speaker, I have hitherto endeavoured, as 
far as possible, to follow a very moderate 
line in all that I have advised the House 
to do, because I have felt that as long 
as there was any hope that the Leader 
of the House would take such steps as 
might be necessary or proper to vindi- 
cate the honour of the House, I ought 
either to abstain from making any pro- 
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posals, or, if I made any, I ought to 
make the narrowest possible proposals 
for the preservation of the peace and 
order of the House. But I must say 
there is a limit, and I feel that the con- 
duct pursued by Mr. Bradlaugh in now 
at the very moment when the House is 
engaged upon the consideration of this 
case—when we are considering what is 
the proper action that we should take 
after the insult which he offered to 
the House yesterday—coming forward 
and again insisting upon claiming his 
seat and his right to appear in the 
House, puts us in a position in which it is 
impossible for us to evade our responsi- 
bilities. I had hoped it would be suffi- 
cient, by adopting a Resolution such as 
that I have submitted to the House, to 
preserve the House from the scenes that 
we are exposed to; but the hon. Gentle- 
man has forced our hand. I consider 
that matters are no longer where they 
were at the beginning of this morning’s 
Sitting. I therefore request the per- 
mission of the House to withdraw the 
Amendment which I have submitted to 
them, and, in place of it, to submit a 
Motion for the expulsion of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Under the cir- 
cumstances described by the right hon. 
Baronet, I should certainly feel it quite 
improper to use any power belonging to 
me as a Member of the House for the 
purpose of preventing the withdrawal of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon. Member for Dublin (Dr. 
Lyons) that the Amendment of the right 
hon. Baronet cannot be withdrawn un- 
less he himself consents to withdraw his 
Amendment. [ Cries of “‘ Withdraw!’ ] 

Dr. LYONS: If it be the feeling of 
the House I am prepared to withdraw 
my Amendment. May I beallowed one 
word of explanation in regard to what 
fellfrom the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General? I wish 
to cite the case of O’Donovan Rossa, 
in which it was moved by the present 
Prime Minister that O’Donovan Rossa 
had become and was incapable of sitting 
in this House. On another occasion I 
will take leave to draw the attention of 
the House to the important question of 
the right of the House, on the one hand, 
to declare what Member is or is not en- 
titled to sit herein, and the right of the 
constituency to elect whom they please, 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


{COMMONS} 
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within the limits of fitness and legal 
ability—a Constitutional point of the 
most vital importance, and to which I 
beg leave to say the attention of the 
House has not been sufficiently directed 
hitherto, and to which the observations 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman in no 
manner applies. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member desire to withdraw his Amend- 
ment ? 

Dr. LYONS: I beg leave to with- 


draw my Amendment. 


Amendment to Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman desire to withdraw his 
Amendment also ? 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that the Amendment be withdrawn ? 
[ Cries of *‘ Yes!” and ‘ No!”’] 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word ‘‘ That,’”’ to add the words 
“Charles Bradlaugh, esquire, one of the Mem- 
bers for the Borough of Northampton, having 
disobeyed the Orders of the House, and having, 
in contempt of the authority of this House, 
irregularly and contumacivusly pretended to 
take and subscribe the Oath required by Law, be 
expelled this House.””—(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has, not at all to my surprise, 
submitted this Motion without a speech, 
and it is quite unnecessary for me to do 
more than occupy the House for a single 
minute. My endeavour, at every stage 
of this business, has been to take, as far 
as I could, a dispassionate view of the 
facts, independently of my own interest 
in the matter, or my own position in re- 
gard to it. I at once make the right 
hon. Gentleman the admission that this 
Motion, after all that has occurred down 
to the present time, is a Motion strictly 
consequential upon the previous Resolu- 
tions and proceedings of the House, 
taken in conjunction with the action of 
Mr. Bradlaugh in regard tothem. That 
being so, Sir, I at once recognize the 
principle which, as I think, binds 
minorities in this House to pay due de- 
ference to the expressed opinion of the 
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majority in proceedings of a consequen- 
tial character; and I certainly shall not 
think it any part of my duty to offer 
opposition, under the circumstances I 
have stated, to the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have always 
observed, Sir, that when this House 
takes upon itself judicial functions it gets 
into a very unjudicial state of mind. 
There is no foundation for the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote). I would point out to him that up 
to within half an hour ago he was of 
opinion that the exigencies of the posi- 
tion were met by the Resolution of 
which he gave Notice at the commence- 
ment of to-day’s Sitting. Allow me to 
call the attention of the House to what 
has occurred since. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says the House has been insulted 
again by Mr. Bradlaugh. There can be 
no insult where no insult is intended. 
[“Oh, oh!”] I will tell you what I 
think is the object of Mr. Bradlaugh— 
and I think any hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site will agree that it is not to insult the 
House of Commons. Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
object has been, from yesterday, to ob- 
tain a case at law and to carry it before 
the judicial tribunals. Mr. Bradlaugh 
was under the impression that yesterday 
he had sat whilst there was a debate. 
That position was denied by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. [‘‘No!’’] Well, the 
Attorney sone enied it, and, in fact, 
it was questioned ; and in order that the 
case might be complete, and that he 
might be able to submit the question 
of whether he had or had not taken the 
Oath—a most important question, which 
the House declines to decide—he came 
in for one moment, and I need not say, 
Sir, as soon as you noticed him and 
called upon him to withdraw, he didim- 
mediately withdraw. I would, there- 
fore, most respectfully submit to the 
House whether, in fair and honest terms, 
that can be called an insult to the 
House ? 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 291 ; Noes 
83. 


And the Numbers having been re- 
ported by the Tellers— 


Mr. WINN, one of the Tellers for the 
Noes, said: Mr. Speaker, I have to re- 
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port to the House that Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh has voted in the Division 
Lobby of the ‘‘ Noes.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: As it has been re- 
ported by the Tellers that Mr. Brad- 
laugh has voted in the Division, it is for 
the House to consider what course shall 
be done with regard to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
Vote. [Cries of “Gladstone!” and 
“* Northcote !” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Mr. 
Speaker, I now move that you do put 
the Question from the Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The situation in 
which this House is placed is this. The 
Tellers have reported the numbers in 
the late Division, and they have reported 
that in this Division Mr. Bradlaugh 
voted. It is for the House to take what 
course they think proper with regard to 
the report of the Tellers. If the House 
should take no action in the matter, I 
shall report the numbers to the House 
as reported to me by the Tellers. If the 
House should think proper to disallow 
that Vote, of course the numbers will be 
corrected accordingly. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
apprehend, after what you have said, 
Sir, that it is not incumbent on the 
House to take any particular notice of 
the Vote; and, as any Motion for dis- 
allowing the Vote would only lead to a 
prolonged debate, I do not intend to 
take any notice of it. 


Mr. Srreaxer thereupon declared 
the .Numbers:—Ayes 291; Noes 83: 
Majority 208.—(Div. List, No. 19.) 


[At this point, Mr. Brapiaveu left the 
House. ! 


Main Question, as amended; proposed. 
Mr. STOREY: I beg to ask you a 


question, Sir. I want to ask you whe- 
ther, during the whole history of Parlia- 
ment, there has been an instance of an 
hon. Member of this House having been 
expelled without first having been heard 
in his own defence? I would further ask, 
if it be impossible for me to move, as I 
understand you to state, that the hon. 
Member be heard, whether you can in- 
struct me as to what means I shall take 
to enable the hon. Member to have 
justice now—[‘‘ Oh, oh!” ]—to have 
justice and fair play, now that we 
have departed from the milk-and-water 
policy which up to this time has been 
adopted ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: As I have already 
stated, if it should be the pleasure of 
the House that Mr. Bradlaugh be heard, 
and the House should signify its plea- 
sure to that effect, I should call upon 
him to address the House. But I quite 
understood it is not the pleasure of the 
House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would ask 
ou, Sir, to submit to the House, whe- 
her it be their pleasure that Mr. Brad- 

laugh be now heard ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be now heard? 
[ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
put to you one more question? Is it 
regular that this Motion should be put 
to the House without Notice being 
given? My position is this. Not know- 
ing that this particular Motion was to be 
put, I have not heard the arguments on 
either side. Iam suddenly called upon 
to give a vote; and I venture to ask 
you whether it is regular that a Motion 
on so important and grave an occasion 
should be put to the House without pre- 
vious Notice being given ? 

Mr. STOREY: I beg to move an 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
having already spoken, cannot again 
address the House. 

Mr. STOREY: I ¢hould like-— 
[‘‘ Order, crdcr!”’] 


Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 297 ; Noes 
80: Majority 217.—(Div. List, No. 20.) 


Resolved, That Charles Bradlaugh, esquire, 
one of the Members for the Borough of North- 
ampton, having disobeyed the Orders of the 
House, and having, in contempt of the authority 
of this House, irregularly and contumaciously 
pretended to take and subscribe the Oath re- 
quired by Law, be expelled this House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
move— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ 
for the electing of a Member to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Borough of North- 
ampton, in the room of Charles Bradlaugh, 
esquire, expelled this House.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Of course, Sir, I do 
not wish for one moment to oppose this 
Motion. It is the natural result of the 
Vote of Expulsion ; but what I would wish 
to point out to the House, and especially 
to the right hon. Gentleman, is the effect 
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of such a Motion being made at this 
time. The practice of late has always 
been to allow some short time to elapse 
between the occurrence of a vacancy and 
the Motion for a new Writ—I refer 
especially to Sadleir’s case—in order to 
afford the constituency time to select a 
candidate, otherwise the election must 
take the constituency by surprise. 
[‘*No, no!”] I suggest to the House 
that it would be well to take that 
course. Of course, the expulsion will 
take the constituency by surprise, as 
it has taken us all by surprise; but I 
suggest that the right hon. Baronet 
should allow 48 hours to elapse. It is 
entirely a question for the House to 
determine, and I leave the matter in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman; but 
I ask if the Writ goes by post to-night 
to Northampton, it would be fair to 
the constituency ? I only make this 
suggestion to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and ask him to consider whether 
the precedents that have prevailed 
should not be followed now ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: After the words 
which have fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, nothing which the House 
does can surprise the constituency of 
Northampton. I really am not aware 
whether the Conservative portion of the 
constituency intend to put forward a 
candidate; but I must state that the 
Liberal Party of that constituency have 
already decided what in any contingency 
they will do, and their candidate will be 
“Charles Bradlaugh, esquire, expelled 
this House.” Therefore, Sir, I hope no 
opposition will be raised to the issue of 
a new Writ. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new Writ for the electing of a Member to serve 
in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Northampton, in the room of Charles Brad- 
laugh, esquire, expelled this House. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS BILL.—[Brt1 4.] 
(Mr. Hugh Mason, Mr. Burt, Mr. Henry Lee, 
Mr. Broadhurst.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HUGH MASON, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he was sure that its object was so 
laudable that it would not raiseany angry 
controversy in the House, or even the 
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slightest opposition from anyone. It 
was intended, if possible, to prevent the 
loss of human life and the destruction of 
property arising from boiler explosions ; 
and if the House would pardon him for 
a few moments, he would explain how 
the Bill came into his hands, and what 
had led to its proposal. Twenty-five 
years ago there was established in Man- 
chester, by Sir William Fairbairn, Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, and Sir Thomas 
Bazley, a voluntary Association, the ob- 
ject of which was to prevent the loss of 
human life, which was so prevalent in 
the manufacturing districts from boiler 
explosions. The intention was purely 
philanthropic, and the means adopted at 
that time by those eminent gentlemen 
was to establish an Association of Steam 
Users for voluntary and _self-inspec- 
tion. The Association had gathered 
strength, and it now included in its 
ranks the greatest steam users in the 
country. It had been the means of 
voluntarily inspecting during the last few 
years more than 1,000 boiler explosions, 
searching into the cause of those ex- 
plosions, and publishing, for the benefit 
of the country, the information which 
by that means had been collected. He 
did not know whether hon. Members 
were aware that underneath the floor of 
that House, or very nearly so, there was 
a group of steam boilers, working at 
high pressure; and if one of those 
boilers was to burst at the time the 
House was sitting, there would be a 
great many vacant seats in the repre- 
sentation of the counties and the 
boroughs. But hon. Members might 
make themselves perfectly easy as re- 
garded those boilers, when he told them 
that those boilers were continually in- 
spected by the officers of the Manchester 
Steam Users’ Association, and that the 
officer in whose charge they were placed 
received his training as one of the sub- 
engineers of the Association. Though 
boiler explosions had become less fre- 
quent during the last few years than 
they were prior to the establishment of 
the Association, they were still lament- 
ably prevalent. One boiler explosion 


occurred every week, and one person 
was killed, and two injured, more or less, 
by a boiler explosion every four days. 
During the past few years upwards of 
1,000 lives had been lost, and upwards 
of 2,000 persons had been maimed, in 
consequence of boiler explosions. It 
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had been thought, up to a comparatively 
recent period, that boiler explosions were 
mysterious in their origin, and when an 
inquest was held owing to loss of life, 
the verdict of the jury had almost in- 
variably been ‘‘ accidental death.” The 
inquiries made by the Association, how- 
ever, had demonstrated the fact that 
boiler explosions were not mysterious in 
their origin. They knew that no boiler 
exploded without giving ample warning 
that it was about to explode. It was 
owing to the neglect and indifference of 
steam users that boilers were allowed to 
be worked to a time beyond the proper 
length of their life, and thus become dan- 
gerous. There had been three recent 
explosions, involving great loss of life. 
At Batley 16 persons were killed and 11 
injured ; at Walsall 25 were killed and 
24 were injured; and at Glasgow 25 
were killed and 25 were injured. In 
the Batley case the Coroner’s jury 
found that the explosion was acci- 
dental, although it was caused by 
over-pressure. It came out in evidence 
that the owner had placed on the safety- 
valve a large stone, in order to work at 
a high pressure, that he had worked the 
boiler for 25 years, and that he bought 
it second-hand. Members of this House 
were dissatisfied with the inquiry and 
the verdict, and they made representa- 
tions to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who directed an in- 
quiry of a scientific character; and the 
result was that the owner of the boiler 
was tried at the Leeds Assizes on the 
charge of manslaughter, was convicted, 
and was sentenced to 12 months’ im- 
prisonment. The object of his (Mr. 
Mason’s) Bill was not to enforce inspec- 
tion. The promoters of the measure 
thought it was best to take the steam 
users of the country into their confi- 
dence, to show them that it was to their 
interest, as well as their duty, to enrol 
themselves in one of the numerous 
voluntary associations for the inspection 
of boilers, and to induce them to do 
voluntarily what a Court, empowered by 
an Act of Parliament, would require 
them to do, perhaps, unwillingly. The 
object of the Bill was to provide that, 
in the case of the explosion of a boiler, 
whether it were attended by the loss of 
human life or not—and at present there 
was no inquiry unless life had been 
lost — the circumstances should be 
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thoroughly inquired into by a Court con- 
sisting of two competent engineers and 
one competent lawyer, who should be 
set in motion by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, or the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and should 
make a thoroughly scientific investiga- 
tion. Hon. Members might ask whether 
a Bill of so mild a character would at- 
tain the object in view. Its promoters 
thought it would, and the records of the 
Manchester Steam Users’ Association, of 
which he (Mr. Mason) was appointed 
President on the death of Sir William 
Fairbairn, proved that, although the 
number of boiler explosions had been so 
large, there had not been lost one single 
life among the employés of the members 
enrolled in itsranks. Their rough guess 
was that there might be in the United 
Kingdom 100,000 stationary commer- 
cial boilers. They were placed under 
the footpaths of our great towns, 
they were used in hotels, club-houses, 
and in small places of business; and he 
could give instances where they had ex- 
ploded, and where the loss of life had 
been to innocent children and to people 
sleeping peacefully in their beds. Some 
hon. Members might think that the Bill 
did not go far enough ; but if they con- 
sented to the second reading there would 
be an opportunity in Committee of sug- 
gesting improvements, and he could pro- 
mise, as far as his Friends and himself 
were concerned, that they would be very 
glad to give their attention to any sug- 
gestion which emanated from hon. Gen- 
tlemen who did not think the Bill went 
far enough. In conclusion, he would 
formally move the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Hugh Mason.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that, 
thinking it would be convenient, he 
rose for the purpose of explaining the 
view taken by the Government with re- 
gard to this measure. He was quite 
sure that there was a general agree- 
ment of sympathy with the objects 
which the Bill sought to accomplish, 
and which had been so well expressed 
by the hon. Member for Ashton (Mr. 
Mason). There could be no doubt as 
to the frequence and the terrible cha- 
racter of boiler explosions, which, as 
everybody knew, in many cases, unfortu- 
nately, were the result either of gross 


Mr. Hugh Mason 


{COMMONS} 
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ignorance, or of carelessness so great as 
to be almost criminal. He would say 
at once that to the principle of the Bill 
the Government were prepared to give 
a cordial assent, and they hoped that 
the House would agree to the second 
reading. It was not a very strong or 
radical measure, as it only proposed that, 
in all cases of accident by explosion, 
there should be an official inquiry into 
the cause of the accident. It might be 
said by those who were unfamiliar with 
similar inquiries that that was in- 
sufficient ; but he was bound to say that 
his experience in regard to other cases 
would not bear out that opinion. In- 
quiries were instituted into the causes 
of railway accidents and the loss of 
ships; and he thought that the result 
was most beneficial. In fact, when 
the causes of these accidents were known 
they were half way, at all events, to- 
wards their successful prevention. When 
the Bill got into Committee it might 
be desirable to make some alterations 
in matters of detail, and he did not 
suppose that his hon. Friend would ob- 
ject to those alterations. It was rather 
questionable, for instance, whether the 
procedure which his hon. Friend sug- 
gested was in every respect the best 
that could be devised. If the Courts 
were established, he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
should prefer that the President should 
not be an engineer, but that the legal 
member of the Court should hold that 
position. There was another point of 
greater importance to which he wished 
to refer. The Court was not empowered 
by the Bill to make any order with re- 
gard to the costs of the inquiry. It ap- 
peared to him, however, that in cases of 
gross negligence or gross ignorance, it 
would be perfectly right that the Court 
should be authorized to make an order 
for costs against the person in fault. 
That was a principle which already ob- 
tained in the case of inquiries into the 
loss of ships, and it would be only natural 
to introduce it into a similar procedure 
in the case of inquiries into boiler explo- 
sions. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS desired 
to tender his thanks to the hon. Member 
(Mr. Mason) for the great care with 
which he had prepared his Bill, and he 
wished also to bear testimony to the 
immense good done by the Manchester 
Steam Users’ Association. He was 
quite aware the Bill was not one of an 
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extreme character, and he thought the 
hon. Gentleman had given good reasons 
why it should not be so. He was con- 
vinced the Bill, if passed, would doa 

eat amoun of good; and he hoped, 
when the details of the measure were 
being discussed, hon. Members would 
not put down Amendments which would 
have the effect of crippling the Bill. It 
was a Bill which, in his opinion, ought 
to pass; and he hoped it would come 
into law in the course of the present 
Session. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
this was a measure in which he took 
much interest, having served upon the 
Committee obtained by Mr. Hick when 
Member for Bolton, and having drafted 
the Bill which was the result of that 
Committee. He had great pleasure 
in supporting the second reading, and 
fully concurred with his right hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Assheton Cross) in 
the congratulations he had offered to 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Mason). 
At the same time, he was one of those 
who thought the measure hardly went 
far enough. There were one or two 
points which required amendment, and 
he should be glad to offer suggestions 
with regard to them in Committee. 

Mr. PELL said, he concurred entirely 
with the object of the hon. Member who 
brought forward the Bill (Mr. Mason). 
He should, however, like to have an 
assurance from the President of the 
Board of Trade that an order for costs 
would not be made except in cases of 
gross negligence, and that the expenses 
necessary in carrying it out would not 
throw any additional burden on therates. 

Caprain AYLMER said, that last year 
he had put down a Notice of opposition to 
the measure ; and though he did not wish 
to proceed with his opposition on the 
present occasion, he should expect to see 
several alterations of an extensive cha- 
racter introduced in Committee. In his 
opinion, very little good could be done 
by the Bill as it stood. The Bill, if 
passed, would be harassing legislation, 
and would throw great and needless ex- 
pense on the country. The machinery 
was very costly, and there were no 
means of meeting it, except when 
somebody was found to be grossly at 
fault. He differed from the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade on the subject of inquiries. 
The Board already had ample powers to 
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hold inquiries in cases of the kind with 
which the Bill was intended to deal ; and 
he therefore regarded it as an ineffective 
measure. The cause of most boiler ex- 
plosions was the incapacity of those in 
charge. He did not wish to oppose the 
Bill altogether ; but he said the laws at 
present existing on the subject were 
decidedly bad, and were the cause of 
boiler explosions. More harm and in- 
jury was done by boiler explosions 
through the ignorance of men employed 
in managing them than anything else. 
In the borough which he represented 
there were, perhaps,as many traction en- 
gines travelling as in any part of Eng- 
land; and he would venture to say that 
two-thirds of the men who wereincharge 
of them were unfit to manage them. 
He said the Bill did not grapple with the 
question, which should be taken up and 
grappled with in a statesmanlike man- 
ner. But though he thought the Bill in- 
adequate, he would not oppose it, as it 
seemed to be generally approved by the 
House. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he must ex- 
press his thanks to the hon. Member 
for Ashton (Mr. Mason) and the Man- 
chester Steam Users’ Association for 
the attention they had given to this sub- 
ject. The time had come when investi- 
gations in this matter would be very de- 
sirable ; but he considered that the Bill 
itself was capable of considerable amend- 
ment, which might be accomplished 
with little difficulty. He hoped the ex- 
penses of such inquiries as were pro- 
posed would be very strictly limited, as 
accidents chiefly occurred in the case of 
small boilers. With these reservations 
he should have very great pleasure in 
supporting the measure. 

Mr. MAO IVER considered that the 
Bill in its present form would not bea 
bit of use. He submitted that its con- 
tents did not accord with the speech of 
the hon. Member for Ashton (Mr. 
Mason), who introduced it. With the 
principle of that hon. Member’s speech 
he (Mr. Mac Iver) heartily concurred; 
and it might, therefore, seem ungracious 
if he opposed the second reading. But 
the Bill, if to be of any use, must be so 
altered as to make it the interest of 
boiler users to subject their boilers to 
inspection. The hon. Member for Ash- 
ton (Mr. Mason) said that was what was 
intended; but he (Mr. Mac Iver) had 
read the Bill, and, as a matter of fact, 
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there was nothing in it at present which 
tended to such a result. Of course, some 
clause might be added in Committee ; 
but he desired to point out that, in its 
present form, the Bill was very much like 
recent Acts relating to merchant shipping 
which were an utter failure, and which 
served only to stop the way against useful 
legislation. Inquiry was all very well 
in itself; but there were inquiries al- 
ready, and if useful legislation were 
intended, he thought that what was 
required. was to encourage a proper 
system of inspection. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


PARTNERSHIPS BILL.—[Bu111 27.] 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Barran, Mr. 
Lewis Fry.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MONK, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, he 
could not, at that late hour, enter into 
any explanation of its details; but he 
might mention that he had in its prepara- 
tion consulted all the highest authorities 
-on the Law of Partnership, including 
Mr. Pollock, who was the draftsman 
of the Bill; while the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General (Sir 
Farrer Herschell) had his name on the 
back of the Bill when it was first intro- 
duced in 1880, as well as his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory). The first three parts 
dealt with the consolidation of the ex- 
isting law; other parts concerned the 
registration of the partners of firms, and 
provided for the establishment of limited 
partnerships, known as socié/és en com- 
mandite on the Continent. He had con- 
sulted hisright hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade on the subject, who 
would doubtless propose Amendments in 
the Bill. If the House would consent to 
its being read now, he would put it down 
for a day that would give hon. Members 
an opportunity of placing Amendments 
on the Paper. ‘The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. Mac Iver 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WARTON said, he thought 
that the Bill would tend unfairly to re- 
strict freedom of commerce rather than 
to promote it. He objected to the prin- 
ciple of publishing the names of mem- 
bers of firms ; and he regarded the pro- 
posal to compel a commercial house to 
set out the amount of capital subscribed 
by each of its partners as a harassing 
one. He saw no reason, either, why 
Bovill’s Act should be repealed as the 
Bill proposed. That Act was working 
well, and was very useful in enabling 
persons to invest capital in business 
without becoming partners. He pro- 
tested against big Bills of this description 
being brought in in this way. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


UOTIONS. 


—_—oOnm — 


DEATH SENTENCES (APPEAL) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Earptex Wixmor, Bill to 
establish a Court of Criminal Appeal in the 
case of persons capitally convicted and sentenced 
to death, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Earpiey Witmot, Mr. Serjeant Simon, and 
Mr. W111. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


BEER ADULTERATION BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Barneg, Bill for better 
securing the purity of Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Barnz, Mr. Hicks, and 
Mr. Srorer. 

Feb 23—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 82.} 


CORN RETURNS EILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Barne, Bill for alter- 
ing the method of collecting Corn Returns, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Barnez and 
General Burnaby. 

Feb 23—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 83.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 28rd February, 1882. 





MINUTES.]— Pusiic Birt — Committee—Re- 
port—Augmentation of Benefices Act Amend- 
ment * (12). 


ARMY EDUCATION—COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON, in rising to 
call the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the system of competitive 
examinations of Militia officers for com- 
missionsin the Army, said, that he pre- 
sumed to bring this question under their 
Lordships’ consideration in consequence 
of a speech delivered at Pontefract last 
month by the Secretary of State for 
War. It was a speech that attracted 
great attention, not only for the import- 
ance of the subject, but for the clear- 
ness and ability with which it was 
treated. The portion of the speech to 
which he desired to call their Lordships’ 
attention referred to the great desire 
manifested by young men to enter the 
Army. Mr. Childers stated that last 
September and October there were 731 
candidates for 119 cadetships. He (Lord 
Lamington) understood that for the 
next March examination there would be 
276 candidates for 30 commissions; so 
that there must be 246 disappointed, 
although many out of that number 
might be declared qualified to enter the 
Army. Their Lordships would see what 
a hardship that entailed that so many 
young men, at an age when it was not 
possible to enter any other profession, 
were thrown on the world even when 
they were qualified to receive commis- 
sions; and as those who competed had, 
as a general rule, only joined the Militia 
as a means of entering the Army, and 
did not remain in it after their failure, 
the Militia thus lost the services of ex- 
perienced officers. He thought that their 
Lordships would agree that a system 
which led to such results was far from 
satisfactory. A part solution of the 
difficulty might be found in Mr. 
i aig speech, in which Mr. Childers 
salaqa— 


‘“*T should like all officers, especially younger 
officers, to read an extract from a letter I re- 
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cently received from one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the day. I would ask 
them to note it well, and, perhaps, to reflect 
that it indicates the direction in which opinion 
is moving as to their duties. The writer said— 
‘The foreign officer teaches the soldier to ride, 
to march, to shoot, to drill, and in this he is 
always at work. The Army isa profession in 
which the officers are to be the legitimate pro- 
fessors—a great school, in which they are the 
teachers and tutors.’ ”’ 


And Mr. Childers concluded with this 
encouraging sentence— 

“T desire to work out with care what we have 
established, and to remedy defects and omis- 
s810n8. 

But the qualifications enumerated by the 
distinguished officer were not those 
which could be tested by any clerical 
examination; and he presumed to sug- 
gest that no candidate should be per- 
mitted to compete from the Militia until 
he had passed a preliminary trial in all 
these practical matters. This would 
greatly reduce the number of candidates. 
He came, however, to the most important 
suggestion—namely, that the standard 
of the examination should be raised by 
giving a certain number of marks for a 
University degree. The importance of 
a University career was admitted in the 
preliminary examination for the Army, 
and yet at the final examination no ad- 
vantage was conceded to the degree, 
although it was obvious that if a young 
man added to his Militia training the 
great advantage of a successful Univer- 
sity career no one could be better quali- 
fied to enter the Army, and by thus 
raising the standard, they would be 
placing a check on young men merely 
making the Militia a means of entering 
the Army. The importance of a Uni- 
versity degree was recognized in other 
competitions, for instance, in the Indian 
Civil Service, where it gave special ad- 
vantages. This system of open compe- 
tition was quite novel, and he could not 
but feel that it was a hazardous one. 
The qualities required for the Military, 
Naval, and Diplomatic Services were not 
those that could be tested solely by such 
examinations. A young man might be 
superior in technical knowledge, and far 
inferior in that high character and con- 
duct which were the first qualifications 
of an officer and a gentleman. Buta man 
who had had the advantage of a three 
years’ University career had his cha- 
racter and conduct fairly tested. These 
were very important considerations, and 
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the sentence he had quoted from the 
speech of the Secretary of State for 
War, when he said, ‘“‘he was quite 
ready to remedy defects and omissions,” 
made him hope that after full considera- 
tion the authorities might prevent some 
of the evils he had pointed to and lead 
young men to enter the Service who 
would bring to the Military Profession 
a high standard of character and edu- 
cation. He had only put his Notice on 
the Paper two days ago; but brief as had 
been the space of time that had elapsed 
he had received a large number of letters 
expressing grievances on this subject. 
Her Majesty’s Government, he hoped, 
would take the subject into their careful 
consideration. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he was 
quite sure everyone would sympathize 
with the young men who were unfortu- 
nate in not obtaining commissions in the 
Army. The Army, fortunately, was so 
popular that there was a vast number 
of candidates, more than there were 
commissions to give them; and, there- 
fore, whatever system they pursued, it 
was inevitable that a large proportion 
of those examined could not receive ap- 
pointments. The noble Lord had sug- 
gested two meansof diminishing thenum- 
ber of candidates who entered the Army 
through the Militia; and he (the Earl 
of Morley) would refer to the last point 
first—namely, that of having obtained a 
University degree, and that those who 
had taken it should in any competitive 
examination be credited with a certain 
number of marks. He could not help 
thinking that the noble Lord misappre- 
hended the conditions under which 
the Militia candidates’ entered the 
Army. The examination to which the 
noble Lord referred was entirely and 
purely a technical and military one, 
and was confined to four subjects— 
military topography, field operations, 
the elements of tactics, and mili- 
tary law. Before the candidates went 
in for that examination they were 
obliged to qualify before the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners. After passing this 
examination they had two trainings in 
the Militia, and then the candidates 
went in for the competitive examination. 
To give credit for a University degree in 
a purely military examination seemed to 
him to be entirely out of the question. 
It would be extremely unfair to others 
who were competitors. The rules at 


Army Education— 
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present in force were those which were 
framed by Lord Cranbrook when he was 
in Office, though the system of granting 
commissions to Militia officers was com- 
menced by Viscount Cardwell. It was 
assumed that candidates who had been 
out with a Militia regiment for two 
trainings, and after that passed a military 
examination, had an equivalent qualifi- 
cation with those who passed through 
Sandhurst and had a military education. 
A certain number of commissions were, 
moreover, granted every year to Uni- 
versity candidates, and if the number of 
those candidates exceeded the number 
of commissions, there was a competition 
exclusively amongst themselves; and 
after the examination the unsuccessful 
candidates passed a year at Sandhurst. 
It was not, therefore, fair to say that no 
advantage was given to University can- 
didates. He regretted to say that the 
suggestion of the noble Lord could not 
be acceded to. Another point had, he 
believed, been mentioned by the noble 
Lord—namely, that there should be a 
test examination in physical exercises. 
That question had been discussed pretty 
often in that House ; and, on the whole, 
it was decided—he admitted there was a 
difference of opinion—that the physical 
qualities of the candidates for admission 
to the Army were so satisfactory that 
such examination was entirely unneces- 
sary. If they were to find these qualifi- 
cations falling off, he should be the first 
to say that possibly some re-arrange- 
ment in this respect might be necessary. 
But as the physical qualifications had 
not fallen off, it was not thought proper 
to enter upon such a system of electing 
candidates for the Army. The number 
of vacancies was at present very small ; 
and until the list of supernumerary 
officers in the Army was considerably 
thinned, it would be impossible to hold 
out a hope that the case would be dif- 
ferent. In some years he hoped the 
number would be increased; but he 
could not say when that time would be. 


Competitive Examinations. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 23rd February, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Serecr Commirree—Contagious 
Diseases Acts, appointed and nominated. 
Suprty—considered in Committee—Civit SeEr- 
vices AND REVENUE DepartTMENTS SuPPLE- 
MENTARY Estimates, 1881-2—Class I.—Pus- 
tic Works anp Buiipines; Class Il.— 
SALARIES AND Expenses or Civit Derarrt- 
mENTS; Class III.—Law anp JUSTICE; 
Class IV.—Epvucation, ScreNcE, AND ART; 
Class V.—Fore1GN AND CoLontAL SERVICES; 
Class VI.—Non-Errective AND CHARITABLE 
Services; Class VII.—MuisceLLaneovs. 
Pustic Brrts—First Reading—Beer Adultera- 
tion * [82] ; Corn Returns * [83]. 
Committee—Boiler Explosions [4]—n.P. 
Committee—Report—Post Cards (Reply) [74]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o0 oOo 


POST OFFICE—THE EXETER POST 
OFFICE. 


Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE asked the 
Postmaster General, If he is aware that 
the building of the new Exeter Post 
Office has not yet been commenced, 
although the site thereof was purchased 
last May; and, if he can explain the cause 
of this delay; if he is aware that the 
time necessary for the completion of the 
building is estimated at three years; if 
he is aware that during that term a con- 
siderable sum of money will have to be 
expended on temporary improvements 
to the present building, in consequence 
of the increased work likely to arise 
through contemplated Departmental 
changes; and, if the Post Office are 
satisfied that the new site is large enough 
to warrant the belief that no complaints 
of insufficient accommodation are likely 
to arise in future? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
the first plan drawn up for the new 
Post Office had been found not to pro- 
vide sufficient accommodation. In con- 
sequence it had been necessary to pre- 
pare a revised plan, which was now 
under the consideration of the First 
Commissioner of Works. He could 
assure his hon. Friend that he had been 
careful to satisfy himself that the revised 
plan would provide sufficient accommo- 
dation. There would be as little delay 
as possible in building the new Post 
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Office; and he did not anticipate that 
much expense would be incurred in 


making a temporary enlargement of the 
old Post Office. 


COURT OF THE LAND COMMISSION 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. MACFARLANE (for Mr. Gray) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland 
for the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, Whether his attention has 
been called to the Reports of cases de- 
cided by the Irish Land Commission, 
reported by the official reporters to the 
Commissioners, Messrs. Cecil E. Roche 
and Luke Dillon, barristers-at-law, Part 
I. for November 1881, in which is given 
the address of Mr. Justice O’Hagan on 
the opening of the Land Commission on 
the 20th October 1881, and to the fact 
that from that address is omitted the 
following passage from the address ac- 
tually delivered by Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
on the occasion, as to the principle on 
which the Courts would fix a fair judi- 
cial rent, that is to say, that the rent 
should be 

‘*A rent which might be fairly paid, and yet 
permit tenants, not deficient in those qualities 
of industry and prudence which are expected in 
any walk of life to live and thrive ;” 
and, whether he can state how this 
dictum of Mr. Justice O’ Hagan came to 
be omitted from the Report of the official 
reporters to the Commission ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): The 
Chief Secretary was not aware until re- 
cently of the existence of these Reports. 
The more important judgments which 
are published in them are revised, as is 
customary, by the Judges, and that fact 
is stated in the title of each reported 
case which is so revised. In the intro- 
duction to the first part of these Reports, 
the reporters published so much of the 
observations of Judge O’Hagan at the 
opening of the Court of the Land Com- 
mission on matters of practice as the 
reporters considered requisite. The 
learned Judge has informed me that 
this introduction was not submitted to 
him for revision, or revised by him, nor 
until this matter was mooted did he 
even read the introduction. He was, 
therefore, not aware of the omission 
referred to in the Question, and was 
quite under the impression that the in- 
troduction reproduced verbatim what he 
had actually said. 





AUSTRIA — THE INSURRECTION IN 
HERZEGOVINA—PRESENCE OF 
RUSSIAN OFFICERS. 

Mz. SCHREIBER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is informed that the Russian 
Government is granting leave of absence 
inlarge numbers to officers of the Russian 
Army, who avail themselves of it to join 
the insurrection in the Herzegovina, 
against the friendly and allied Govern- 
ment of Austria? His Question was, 
in effect, whether Russia was doing at 
that time in Herzegovina what it did in 
1876 in Servia ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; we have received no such informa- 
tion, and there is no reason to suppose 
there is any foundation for the state- 
ment. 


AFFAIRS OF EGYPT. 


Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the paragraph that has appeared in the 
‘‘ Daily News” and ‘‘ Standard,” to the 
effect that a full agreement has now 
been established between all the Euro- 
pean Powers regarding the Egyptian 
Question; and, if so, whether he is at 
liberty to state to the House the terms 
of such agreement ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I think 
the noble Lord will see that as I pre- 
viously refused Papers I am not in a 
position to make any statement on the 
subject. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Would the 
hon. Member lay before the House any 
information on the point when he gets it ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I will 
refer the noble Lord to the debate which 
took place on the first day of the Session 
in “another place,”’ in which the matter 
was somewhat fully discussed. All I 
will say is, that it is not proposed to lay 
any Papers before the House at present. 


COPYRIGHT CONVENTION WITH THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any further correspon- 
dence or negotiation has taken place 
since the issue of Blue Book C. 2870, 
towards the formation of a Copyright 
Convention between Great Britain and 
the United States. 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr, 
West, on proceeding last autumn to his 
post as Her Majesty’s Minister at Wash- 
ington, was instructed to make certain 
proposals to the Government of the 
United States with the view to the con- 
clusion of a Copyright Convention. The 
negotiation is still in progress. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
CHARLES O’BEIRNE. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland for the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, Whether 
Charles O’Beirne has been in prison 
since 3rd June; whether he did not pro- 
mise to investigate each case at the 
end of each three months; whether the 
charge is suspicion of the prisoner having 
caused a threatening notice to be de- 
livered to some person; whether pri- 
soner has been offered his discharge if 
he will sign a declaration not to again 
break the Law, he having always de- 
clared he was innocent of the charge for 
which he is now imprisoned; whether, 
in case he infringed the Law for the 
future, he would have an equally good 
remedy against the prisoner without, as 
with, the declaration asked for; and, 
whether, taking all the circumstances of 
the case into account, he will order the 
immediate discharge of Mr. O’ Beirne ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): 
Charles O’Beirne has been detained 
since the 8rd of June, 1881; and his 
case, as well as the case of every other 
person so detained, has been examined 
at the end of each period of three 
months. The cause of his detention is— 
as stated in the list submitted to Parlia- 
ment on the 7th instant—that he was 
reasonably suspected of causing to be 
delivered a threatening message re- 
quiring persons to desist from following 
their lawful occupations. Mrs. O’ Beirne 
having preferred her memorial to the 
Lord Lieutenant representing that she 
was in delicate health and unable to at- 
tend tothe business, His Excellency was 
pleased on the 11th instant to order that 
O’ Beirne should be discharged on parole 
on his signing a promise to be of good 
behaviour and not to engage in the 
Land League agitation while at large. 
Mr. O’Beirne refused to give any such 
undertaking, which, however, would not 
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have implied any admission on his part 
of the charge on which he is detained. 
Unless such undertaking is given the 
Chief Secretary is unable to advise His 
Excelleney to order Mr. O’Beirne’s dis- 
charge at present. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
CLERK OF THE PEACE FOR LONG- 
FORD CO. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked Mr. 
Attorney Genera] for Ireland for the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
Whether the recent vacancy in the office 
of Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Longford has been filled in the ordinary 
way by uniting that office with the Clerk- 
ship of the Crown; and, if the ordinary 
course has not been pursued, whether 
he will state the reason for the excep- 
tional proceeding ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): At 
present there are difficulties—which it is 
not necessary to state—in the union of 
these offices; provision, however, is made 
for the temporary, but efficient discharge 
of the duties of the office of Clerk of the 
Peace. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
SEC. 32—EMIGRATION. 


Mr. RANKIN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland for the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, Whether 
there has been, so far, any considerable 
amount of emigration amongst the Irish 
peasantry under the Emigration Clause 
of the Irish Land Act of 1881; and, if 
so, whether any statistics as to the num- 
bers and destinations of those who have 
emigrated can be furnished to the 
House ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): No 
Sir. Up to the present there has not 
been any emigration under the provi- 
sions of the 32nd section of the Land 
Act, no application for that purpose 
having yet been made by any compe- 
tent body or authorized person. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
SESSIONS CLERK OF EDENDERRY. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland for the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, For what 
reasons, and upon what grounds, the 
magistrates in the Petty Sessions dis- 
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tricts of Edenderry, Fahy, and Clon- 
bullogue, in the King’s County, disre- 
garded the circular issued to them of 
the 20th November 1869, and appointed 
John J. Barns sessions clerk of the 
above districts, notwithstanding that the 
said John J. Barns is disqualified for 
that post under the regulations and 
rules of the said circular, for, among 
other reasons, that he is over fifty years 
of age, being ten years beyond the limit 
of age under the conditions of his quali- 
fications; and if it be a fact that there 
were several applicants who possessed 
the necessary qualifications for that post ; 
whether the said John J. Barns was a 
car-driver and shopkeeper, possessing 
none of the necessary qualifications ; 
and, whether he has failed to enter into 
the required securities ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Mr. 
Barns is, I understand, above 40 but 
under 50 years of age. In the opinion 
of the magistrates, with whom the elec- 
tion rested, he was the only competent 
candidate for the office of Petty Sessions 
clerk, to which he was elected, and their 
opinion of his competency is justified by 
the fact that he has given every satis- 
faction to the magistrates in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and he has perfected 
the required securities. There are seve- 
ral instances in which it has been found 
necessary to make exceptions in the in- 
dicated limit of age mentivned in the 
Circular referred to. ; 

Mr. MOLLOY irquired whether it 
was not the fact that the Act fixed 40 
years of age as the limit for these 
appointments ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoyn) said, 
his impression was that the Act did not 
impose this limit; but it was by the 
Circular of His Excellency. The magis- 
trates were of opinion that the other 
applicants were not competent to dis- 
charge the duties of the office. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—FAHY 
PETTY SESSIONS — SAUNDERSON 
v. MEREDITH, AND LENCHAN v. 
MEREDITH. 


Mr. MOLLOY called the attention of 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, to the cases tried at 
the Petty Sessions of Fahy, King’s 





County, on 13th February instant, viz. 
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the cases of Saunderson v. Meredith, 
Lenchan v. Meredith, and the same ». 
the same, each being cases of assault, 
and asked, If it be true that the de- 
fendant Meredith was convicted in each 
case, and compelled to enter into and 
find sureties of £100 each to keep the 

eace for 12 months; whether the said 
ac ally is the Dr. Saunderson, the 
medical doctor of the district, and 
Lenchan, the other plaintiff, is the ser- 
vant of Dr. Saunderson ; whether the 
said Meredith is Mr. Charles Meredith 
of Coolville of Rhode, in the said county, 
and is at present under military protec- 
tion; whether, upon the decision above- 
mentioned of the presiding magistrate, 
the said Meredith expressed his con- 
tempt for the decision given, and then 
called upon the people ‘to Boycott Dr. 
Saunderson,” and expressed his inten- 
tion of using his efforts to do so; and, 
if this be the case, whether he will issue 
a warrant for the apprehension of the 
said Meredith; and, if not, if he will 
release those whom he has imprisoned 
upon the same charge ? 

THz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): 
This Question, and the remaining Ques- 
tions which were to have been put to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, I must ask 
hon. Gentlemen to postpone until the 
Chief Secretary is in his place, which I 
hope will be this evening. Most of them 
are personal matters addressed to him- 
self, and some of them are Questions 
which, of course, were matters of policy, 
and would be entirely beyond my 
province. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS (ENGLAND)— 
RETURN OF PROSECUTIONS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
a Return of the number of prosecutions 
for cruelty to animalsin England during 
the year 1881, and especially the num- 
ber of prosecutions for the cutting, 
wounding, and maiming of cattle, sheep, 
horses, dogs, and cats during that 
year; and, if he can state the number 
of pigeons or doves, and similar harm- 
less creatures, which have been shot and 
often cruelly mutilated, for alleged pur- 
poses of sport combined with bets and 
wagers for profit, at Hurlingham and 
similar places during the same year? 


Mr. Molloy 
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Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT : With 
regard to the first part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, I may inform him that he 
will find the information he requires in 
the Judicial Statistics already laid upon 
the Table ofthe House. With respect to 
the second part of the Question, I am 
disposed to doubt whether it is serious 
or not. Ifit be serious, I can only say 
that I have no information from which 
I can state the number of birds and 
harmless animals which are killed either 
in England or Ireland. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that, in order 
to supply the information which ap- 
peared from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s reply to be wanting, he 
begged to give Notice of his inten- 
tion to ask for a Return of the num- 
ber of cases of cruelty to animals in 
England and Ireland during the year 
1881, with particulars as to places and 
other details as to the seriousness of the 
offences in each case in both countries. 
He should also ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman if it were true that 
during the last three years the number 
of cases of prosecution for cruelty to 
animals in England had nearly reached 
the total of 20,000 ? 


POST OFFICE — THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL’S PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. WARTON asked the Postmaster 

General, Whether he has given an ap- 

pointment on the establishment of the 

Secretary’s Office, General Post Office, 

to his own private secretary, that gentle- 

man not having been examined by the 

Civil Service Commissioners, and hold- 

ing no certificate from them; and, 

whether he is not disqualified by reason 
of his being over the age for such an 
appointment ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the hon. 
and learned Member, I have to state that 
I have not given an appointment to my 
Private Secretary in the Secretary’s De- 
partment of the General Post Office 
without his having been examined by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, or hold- 
ing acertificate from them. A power is 
conferred by the 7th clause of the Order 
in Council of the 4th of June, 1870, 
upon a Chief of a Department, with the 
consent of the Treasury, to nominate, 
under exceptional circumstances, a per- 
son for employment in the Civil Service. 
I considered that these circumstances 
existed in the case of my Private Secre- 
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tary, and, with the consent of the 
Treasury, I have nominated him to a 
vacancy in the third class clerkships in 
the Secretary’s Office of the Post Office. 
But his appointment will be dependent 
on his passing an examination and 
obtaining a certificate from the Civil 
Service Commissioners. With respect 
to the question of age, my Secretary is 
in his 27th year; but that does not affect 
the appointment. 


RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND GERMANY— 
RUMOURED DISAGREEMENT. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, without detriment to 
the public interest, he can inform the 
House if there is any reason to appre- 
hend a disturbance of peaceful relations 
between the Empire of Russia and the 
Empires of Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many ; and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken, or will take, 
any steps, by mediation or otherwise, 
to avert so grave a calamity ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government do not apprehend 
any such disturbance; and, consequently, 
there has been no occasion for them to 
take steps of the kind suggested by the 
hon. Member. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—BULGARIA. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have protested, or intend to pro- 
test, against the system of Government 
established in Bulgaria in supersession 
of the liberties acquired under the 
sanction of the European Concert ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
has been no Correspondence on the sub- 
ject since that laid on the Table last 
Session. Her Majesty’s Government 
have no intention of interfering by 
themselves in Bulgarian local affairs. 


AFFAIRS OF EGYPT—THE 
DESPATCHES. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Despatch purporting to be 
signed by Lord Granville on the 26th of 
January upon the affairs of Egypt, and 
published in the “‘ Times” of the 22nd 
of February, is authentic; and, if so, 
whether the Despatches alluded to by 
Lord Granville can now be produced ? 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
inform my right hon. Friend that the 
Despatch to which he refers is authentic ; 
but, with regard to the second portion 
of his Question, I may state that the 
Question which stands in his name for 
to-morrow, and to which I shall then 
reply, is in substance the same as that 
which he now proposes to put. 


TREATY OF BERLIN, ARTICLE 23—THE 
EUROPEAN PROVINCES OF TURKEY, 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any steps have been 
taken, or are about to be taken, to 
establish the Provincial Autonomies in 
European Turkey guaranteed by the 
23rd Article of the Treaty of Berlin ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I would 
refer my hon. Friend to the Papers 
marked No. 52 in Parliamentary Paper 
No. 4, 1881, and No. 58 of the same 
Blue Book. Article 23 does not make 
any provision for enforcing the pro- 
mulgation of the reforms. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether he was to understand that, 
subsequent to the presentation of the 
Papers to Parliament, no action had 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the view of obtaining the 
execution of the 23rd Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: On the 
advice of Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, the Armenian Question 
has been pressed in the first instance. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE—THE 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is to be understood that the evidence 
taken by the Departmental Committee, 
promised to the House by the Secretary 
of State for War, is not to be presented 
to the House; whether the new Com- 
mittee now proposed is to sit with closed 
doors like the previous one; and, whether 
the Houses of Parliament will be ex- 
cluded from making an open inquiry 
in the usual manner into the whole 
subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The answer is a 
very clearone. The Report of, and the 
Papers connected with, the inquiry of the 
Departmental Committee will, of course, 
be presented to Parliament. They will 
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be collected for the use of Parliament 
not less than for the use of Government, 
but subject necessarily to the usual re- 
serve respecting points of a scientific or 
military character which it may not be 
desirable to bring into public view. As 
to the second Question, it isthe uniform 
practice of Parliament in inquiries of 
this kind to proceed with closed doors ; 
and I have no doubt that practice will be 
conformed to. In regard to the third 
part of the Question, unquestionably 
there would be no limitation whatever 
to the duty of Parliament to make in- 
quiry in either House; and, moreover, 
the Government reserve to themselves to 
consider what course they shall recom- 
mend Parliament to pursue, and they 
would, if they saw fit, be quite free to 
recommend a Parliamentary inquiry. 
They are in no way precluded from 
doing so by the purely scientific inquiry 
now going to be made. There is a fourth 
portion of the Question which has been 
curtailed, but which, being once printed, 
I shall read—Whether the noble Lord 
the Member for Flintshire (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) is to continue his present 
double position of Member of the Go- 
vernment and Chairman of one of the 
Channel Companies, pending the pro- 
posed inquiry. The proposed inquiry, 
which has reference to the national safety 
and defence, has no relation whatever 
with the Office of my noble Friend. 
With regard to that Office, it is right I 
should say that he assumed his position 
in the Government less than two years 
ago, and that he has been Chairman of 
one of the Tunnel Companies for no less 
than 14 years. Should a case in which 
the duties of these two positions will be 
incompatible arise, I have no doubt that 
he will be the first to observe it; but I 
should be very sorry if such a case should 
arise ; and in that regret I have no doubt 
the House will agree with me. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
THE ARREARS SECTION. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether, in view of the 
very trifling extent to which the Arrears 
Section (59) of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act has as yet proved operative, Her 
Majesty’s Government intends, by Order 
in Council or otherwise, to extend the 
time, now about to expire, during which 
applications for advances under the said 
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section may be made by tenants desiring 
to avail themselves of its provisions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the first part of this Question, the Act 
leaves no discretion to Her Majesty 
to proceed by Order in Council, the 
language of the Act being in the 59th 
clause— ‘‘ Application for an advance 
under this section cannot be made after 
the 28th of February, 1882.” With re- 
gard to the other part of the Question— 
namely, whether we are prepared to 
proceed otherwise than by Order in 
Council by submitting a Bill to Parlia- 
ment—I am not in a position to contract 
any engagement as to the introduction 
of any Bill for the amendment of the 
Land Act. 


INDIA--BERAR—SIR RICHARD MEADE 
AND SIR SALAR JUNG. 

Viscount BARING asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, with reference 
to his answer in the House of Commons 
on llth August last, Whether he has 
been placed in possession of the views of 
the Government of India in regard to 
certain allegations made last year in the 
‘* Statesman”? Magazine derogatory to 
the character of Sir Richard Meade, late 
Resident at Hyderabad ; and, if so, what 
action he has taken in the matter? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
A Report on this matter was received 
from the Government of India in October 
last, to the effect that, in their opinion, 
it was conclusively proved, by papers in 
their possession, that in the transactions 


called in question in Zhe Statesman 


articles, Sir Richard Meade had acted 
under the orders, and in entire accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Government 
of India, and that, throughout a long 
and difficult period, that officer had been 
animated with a single desire to dis- 
charge his duty zealously and faithfully. 
The Government of India stated that 
Sir Richard Meade’s career in India had 
been that of a zealous and upright pub- 
lic servant ; that they retained an entire 
and unshaken confidence in his integrity 
and honour ; and that they considered 
the imputations of corrupt conduct 
brought against him in the articles in 
question to be without foundation. I 
desire to add that Sir Richard Meade 
was personally anxious that legal pro- 
ceedings should be instituted in order to 
give him the opportunity of denying, on 
oath in the witness-box, the charges 
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made against him, and the Government 
of India supported this wish. I, how- 
ever, considered that this course would 
be attended with no advantage, unless I 
was prepared to produce in Court the 
confidential papers connected with the 
transactions called in question ; and, as 
I have stated on former occasions, I do 
not think that this would, at the present 
time, be for the benefit of the public 
service. I also considered that this 
course was wholly unnecessary for the 
vindication of Sir Richard Meade’s cha- 
racter; and I caused an intimation to 
that effect to be sent to that officer, with 
an expression of my entire concurrence 
in the opinion recorded by the Govern- 
ment of India as to his public services 
and personal integrity. I have reason 
to believe that Sir Richard Meade is quite 
satisfied with the action thus taken; but 
I am glad to have the opportunity of 
making this statement. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the noble Lord 
whether the Government of India could 
not publish their Report in Zhe Calcutta 
Gazette, in order that the public of India 
might see that the Government had gone 
into the matter, and the conclusion at 
which they had arrived ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir; that course would be incon- 
venient, as the Report that was sent 
home contained confidential papers which 
it is not desirable to publish. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — THE 
MEATH ELECTION—MR. DAVITT. 


Mr. R. POWER: I would wish to ask 
the Prime Minister, If it is true that 
Michael Davitt, the founder of the Land 
League, at present in Portland Prison, 
has been returned unopposed for the 
county of Meath; and, if so, have the 
Government allowed the information to 
be conveyed to him ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
whether any official information has 
been conveyed to my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who, I 
believe, will be in his place in an hour 
ortwo. I have received no official in- 
formation on the subject. 


THE COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 
FRANCE—THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether he is in a position to state 
what is the condition of the negotia- 
tions at present between England and 
France with respect to a Commercial 
Treaty ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I hope 
I may be able in a day or two to say 
something on this subject. All I can 
say now is that the negotiations are 
continued, and that Lord Lyons has 
received a communication from the 
French Government in the course of 
to-day. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION —CHANGES OF 
UNIFORM. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
can now say what allowance will be 
made to officers of Militia whose uni- 
form has been changed to the Highland 
or trews dress ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; regi- 
ments changing to or from kilts or trews 
will be treated like those changing to or 
from rifle uniform. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to put a Question with regard to 
the course of Business; and it is after 
what hour the second Order—the ad- 
journed debate on Business of the House 
(Putting the Question)—will not be 
taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I had purposed 
giving an engagement not to bring it on 
after half-past 10; but, looking at the. 
nature of the Votes to be taken in Sup- 
ply, I think, upon the whole, it is hardly 
worth while to trouble the House by 
keeping the Order on the Paper, and I 
will put it off till to-morrow. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
there would be a discussion on going 
into Committee on the Rivers Conser- 
vancy and Floods Prevention Bill; and 
it was, therefore, desirable that the 
Order should come on at a time when 
the subject could be properly discussed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, with- 
out promising that the Bill should be 
put down as the first Order, he might 
give a general assurance that the Motion 
to go into Committee should not be made 
at an inconvenient hour for any discus- 
sion that was likely to arise. 








ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— a0 or 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


EXTRAORDINARY NAVAL, MILITARY, 
AND POLICE EXPENDITURE 
(IRELAND). 

MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Eart PERCY rose to call attention 
to the Extraordinary Naval, Military, 
and Police Expenditure which is being 
incurred in Ireland ; and to move fora 
Return of all sums chargeable on the 
Estimates connected with the attempt 
to preserve Life and Property in that 
country. The noble Earl said, he did 
not intend to make any attack on the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Government had given them, and 
were about to give them, so many op- 
portunities of discussing the affairs of 
Ireland that he thought it was unneces- 
sary for him to delay the Votes in 
Supply by raising an Irish discussion. 
But, at the same time, he considered it 
was most important that the country 
should be informed of the expense to 
which it had been put, and it was for 
this reason that he ventured to inter- 
pose between the House and Supply. 
With the view of laying a foundation 
for his Motion, and not from any pur- 
pose of attacking the Government, he 
wished to point out to the House that 
the outrages in Ireland, which, unfor- 
tunately, had for a long time been 
going on in that country, had been in- 
creasing from the month of May, 1880, 
down to the present time, until, after the 
year and a-half or two years that had 
elapsed, they had reached the enormous 
number of 6,668. Now, in order to 
meet this disastrous state of affairs it 
had been necessary to largely increase 
the Forces of the Crown; and he had 
endeavoured to ascertain what was the 
comparative number of the Army in Ire- 
land in 1880 and at the present time. 
The result was that he found that in 
February, 1880, there were 16,540 troops 
of all arms in Ireland ; now there were 
no less than 34,469, or considerably 
more than double the previous number. 
In addition to them there had been 
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movements of Her Majesty’s ships, in- 
volving a considerable expenditure ; and 
there had also been a large increase 
of the Royal Constabulary, he believed, 
to the extent of from something like 
11,000 men to 13,000 or 15,000; also, 
of course, involving a considerable 
charge. Now, all these charges for 
troops, and ships, and police, engaged 
in the enforcement of the coercive polic 
of the Government came out of the Con- 
solidated Fund; so that the people of 
the United Kingdom—the people of 
England and Scotland, as well as the 
Irish themselves—had to contribute to- 
wards the cost, although the people of 
England and Scotland—unless it was 
imagined that the Government were, to 
some extent, responsible, and that they 
had returned the present Ministry to 
power—were in no way responsible for 
the large increase of expenditure. He 
thought, therefore, they should know 
accurately what the expenses of the 
operations in Ireland really were, and 
that they should be separated from the 
bulk of the other items under the same 
head in the Estimates, and that they 
should have laid before them a full 
statement of the charges which had thus 
been incurred. Those charges included 
the pay of the 17,000 men who had been 
added to the normal number of the 
Army, their allowances, rations, car- 
hire, railway fares, all the expenses in- 
cident to the constant movement of a 
considerable body of troops, the im- 
mense wear and tear of the material, and 
the cost of the ammunition expended. 
But it was not only under the head of 
the outrages which appeared in the Re- 
turn lately laid on the Table that that 
large expenditure had been incurred. 
For a long time back it had been im- 
possible in numerous cases to enforce 
the action of the law wit'out the aid of 
extraordinary means, and those extraor- 
dinary means all entailed additional cost. 
He might quote many instances of that 
kind; but he would take one or two as 
samples to show what was the exact 
point that he wished to have made clear, 
and the precise species of charges as to 
which he sought information. At a 
place called Edenderry, a case occurred 
in which it was necessary to recover 
a judgment for one year’s rent by 
seizure. The amount of the rent was 
£101. The civil charges for recovering 
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solicitors’, sheriffs’, bailiffs’, and other 
charges, was £20 13s. 1d. To recover 
a sum of £121 and some odd shillings, 
and to enforce the seizure, a force was 
sent consisting of 35 men and one officer 
of the 47th Regiment, 28 men of the 
Irish Constabulary, and a Resident 
Magistrate. Thus, in order to get pay- 
ment of £121, the country had been 
put to expense for the pay of that 
force of troops and constabulary. [An 
hon. MemBer: Not for the pay.] An 
officer’s allowance was 15s. per diem. 
Then there wereitems for soldiers’ billets, 
cars, a cart, and other things, making, 
exclusive of the pay of the men, to which 
objection had been taken, the total cost 
to the country of £53 10s. In another 
instance a party of Hussars, 35 men 
and three officers, were sent, and, after 
a few days of obstruction of a different 
character to that which the House was 
accustomed, the population rose to de- 
feat the execution of the law. Trees 
were cut down and thrown across the 
road, bridges were broken down, roads 
were torn up, and every impediment was 
put in the way of the party, upon which 
additional troops were sent down, con- 
sisting of 120 men of the Rifle Brigade, 
15 of the Royal Engineers, 30 of the 
Irish Constabulary, and a Resident 
Magistrate, and that force was on the 
ground 13 or 14 days. What was the 
expense of moving considerable bodies 
of men and keeping them in the coun- 
try away from their stations? This had 
been going on for the last two or three 
years all over Ireland, and the cost of 
cars alone, in the particular instance 
he had quoted, was stated to have 
been £60 per week. He did not desire 
to trespass upon the patience of the 
House ; but he desired the Govern- 
ment to lay upon the Table a distinct 
statement, so that they could all com- 
prehend what was the difference be- 
tween the ordinary expenditure and that 
which had been made necessary by the 
movement of these bodies of troops and 
of ships, by the increase and constant 
employment of the Royal Constabulary. 
The country would then be aware what 
it was that Englishmen and Scotchmen 
had to pay for the satisfaction of enjoy- 
ing the blessed privilege of Liberal 
rule as shown forth in Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 


VOL. CCLXVI.  [ruirp seErtzs. } 





“there be laid before this House a Return of 
all sums chargeable on the Estimates connected 
with the attempt to preserve Life and Property 
in that country,”—(£arl Perey,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHILDERS intervened at this 
early stage of the debate, not with the 
view of speaking on the general ques- 
tion, but because he thought it might 
be as well that he should state, in reply 
to the noble Lord, what had been the 
increase of military expenditure caused 
by the condition of affairs in Ireland. 
The extraordinary exaggerations which 
had appeared in the Press, and, he was 
sorry to say, in ‘‘ another place,”’ when 
at one time the strength of the mili- 
tary force in Ireland was stated, on the 
highest authority among those who were 
not Members of the Government, at 
61,000 men, and similar statements which 
had been made elsewhere during the last 
few weeks, required that some authentic 
statement should be made on this sub- 
ject. He would, therefore, at once give 
an accurate statement of the number of 
troops generally stationed in Ireland, 
and also the present number. The 
average strength of the forces of all 
arms—Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, En- 
gineers, and other corps—since the year 
1872 was above 22,000 men. It had 
been in some years as high as 24,000 or 
26,000 men, and as low as 21,000, and 
he might put the average at 22,000, or 
perhaps 23,000. At the time when the 
Government came into Office the estab- 
lishment was somewhat below its normal 
strength, in consequence of a good many 
regiments having been recently abroad ; 
but it then, nevertheless, exceeded 20,000 
men, and during the last few months it 
had averaged from 28,000 to 29,000, 
so that the excess above the average 
amounted to about 7,000, including a 
battalion of Marines about 940 strong. 
The highest number of troops which the 
present Government had maintained in 
Ireland was 30,040 men, the number 
now there. That was very different 
from the enormous figures of 60,000 and 
61,000 men, which had been stated on 
authority, but the ground of which he 
had in vain endeavoured to ascertain. 

Eart PERCY asked what was the 
number of troops when the Government 
came into Office ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: It was a little 
below the average in consequence of the 
reasons I have given, not being more 
than 20,460. With respect to the in- 
creased cost of the Army in Ireland 
during this financial year, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to be accurate, because 
it was spread over a great number of 
items which did not reach the War 
Office for many months, and then had to 
be carefully analyzed ; but he had seen 
that day the two officials of the War 
Office most able to give a good opinion 
as to these expenses, and had gone 
carefully into them. They had neither 
increased or decreased the garrison of 
the United Kingdom ; so that the Vote 
for Pay was not increased. But there 
had been entailed on the Government 
certain extra expenditure in connection 
with transport, Hilletting, and special 
allowances; and, after the most careful 
inquiry, he thought he might state that, 
at the outside, the increased charge for 
the year would not exceed £30,000, and 
he should not wonder if it turned out 
to be as low as £25,000. But £30,000 
was the fullest charge for 1881-2. He 
hoped he had answered the Question 
of the noble Lord. That £30,000 
they had been enabled to find out 
of casual savings on ordinary Votes, 
and they would not be compelled to 
come to Parliament for any Supplemen- 
tary Vote on that account. With re- 
gard to the Navy, there were three 
items of principal expenditure as to 
which no Vote would be asked for from 
Parliament, they having also been met 
out of the amount saved from the aggre- 
gate Estimates. There would beasmall 
charge on account of the Marines of 
£6,000 or so. The charge for trans- 
port would be probably about £5,000, 
and there would be some extra cost in 
connection with the coaling of gunboats 
and other vessels on the coast of Ireland. 
No additional vessel, however, had been 
put in commission, and the total addi- 
tional charge on account of the Navy 
would not exceed £20,000. Thus he 
was able to inform the House that from 
the best means of information which 
they possessed at the present time the 
total special charges for the Army and 
Navy in connection with the recent 
movements in Ireland would probably 
be under £50,000, the whole of which 
would be met out of the ordinary Votes 
of Parliament. 
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Mr. RYLANDS expressed his satis- 
faction at the statement of the Secretary 
of State for War. He agreed with the 
noble Lord that their extraordinary 
expenditure on account of Ireland ought 
properly to be brought under the notice 
of Parliament. He considered it was 
one of those services of expenditure 
which, unless the House very carefully 
investigated it, was very likely to become 
a very serious charge upon the Exche- 
quer. He gathered from the noble 
Lord’s statement that he considered the 
Government were, in an especial degree, 
responsible for this expenditure. He 
himself did not believe that if a Con- 
servative Government had been in power 
it would have been placed at any possible 
advantage in the government of Ireland, 
although he admitted that the country 
had to pay very large charges, which 
must be deplored. He would like to 
know what the noble Lord wished. 
Did he wish that the Government should 
not incur any police charge to assist in 
the collection of rents in Ireland? He 
sympathized, to some extent, with what 
appeared to be the feeling of the noble 
Lord, that where landowners had, by 
the course which they had taken for 
generations in Ireland, exacted from 
tenants rents in excess of what could 
justly be paid, the people of this country 
ought not to be placed under heavy 
charges for the use of the police and 
other powers in enforcing the payment 
of those rents. They might suppose 
that the great difficulty the Government 
experienced arose from the fact that the 
rents in Ireland had been very largely 
in excess of just rents ; and the misfor- 
tune of the case was that a very large 
amount of the arrears which now existed 
were arrears of rent which had accu- 
mulated in consequence of the tenants 
having been required from year to year 
to pay larger sums than they were able. 
If a tenant paid £100 a-year rental, 
that £100 represented £25 a-year more 
than the amount the tenant would justly 
have been called upon to pay. If during 
the last 10 years he had paid his rent 
with tolerable regularity, he must have 
overpaid rent to the extent of £250. 
He might be two years in arrears and 
owe the landlord £200, and they were 
called upon to put the whole engine of 
the State into operation in order to make 
these tenants pay their arrears of rack 
rent. He hoped the Government would 
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give the Return asked for, because the 
country wanted to see what it was 
paying in order to enforce the rights of 
the landlords in Ireland. He altogether 
deplored the fact that they were spend- 
ing these enormous sums on police 
action in Ireland. He was delighted to 
find that the military expenditure was 
so much less than the public had been 
led to expect from the number of soldiers 
required in Ireland. There could be no 
doubt whatever that they were paying 
a very large additional sum and an 
increasing sum in police charges. He 
had always had these feelings, and he 
ventured to state it in the debate on the 
Address 12 months ago. He had always 
had the fear that by giving extraordinary 
powers to the Government, Dublin Castle 
would not be fully disposed to put in 
force the ordinary powers of the Govern- 
ment. He had seen increasing crime 
and increasing outrage, the whole state 
of society disarranged, and he had seen 
that during the whole period that this 
dreadful state of affairs existed the 
police seemed to have been incapable. 
In reference to the ordinary powers of 
Government, the police and Dublin 
Castle officials had, to a great extent, 
failed. They heard of outrages and 
frightful murders; but they almost 
always saw the statement appended that 
there was no clue to the perpetrators. 
The police did not track and get hold of 
the criminals. All they could do was to 
seize some farmer who had nothing to 
do with any outrage, and put him in 
sa as a “suspect.” He hoped the 
iscussion in that House upon those 
Votes would induce greater energy on 
the part of the authorities of Ireland to 
carry out the power rested in them under 
the ordinary law. He trusted they would 
trust more to ordinary law and less to 
extraordinary powers in putting down 
these outrages. At all events, the 
country had a right to know the cost; 
and he thought they ought fairly to 
look at the case with a view to prevent 
any lavish or undue expenditure without 
attaining the desired result. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
last year a new system of accounts was 
adopted, with the approval of the Public 
Accounts Committee, under which the 
Army and Navy Departments had power 
given to them to spend, in addition to 
“ Appropriations in Aid,’’ certain sums, 
known as ‘‘ Extra Receipts,” which were 
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formerly paid into the Exchequer. He 
wished to know whether the new scheme 
had come into force, and whether these 
“Extra Receipts” had been appro- 
priated ; and, if so, whether that did not 
account for the fact that no further sums 
would be required ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the change 
did not take effect until the Ist of April 
next, so that no use could be made of 
these sums. 

Mr. GORST wished he could believe 
that the state of things was of that 
couleur de rose complexion which the 
right hon. Gentlemen had depicted. 
He thought that a portion of the ex- 
penditure incurred in Ireland must have 
come under some other heads than those 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
had to deal. What did the moving 
about of the police cost ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had nothing 
to do with the police. 

Mr. GORST said, he was aware of 
that; but, practically, the police and 
the military were employed together. 
Wherever the police went, a force of 
military accompanied them to protect 
them. Although the large sum of 
£28,000 was set down in the Estimates 
for the travelling expenses of the Irish 
Constabulary, it was now necessary to 
ask for £32,000, including such items 
as car hire, train fare, mileage allow- 
ance, marching money, &c.; so that the 
whole cost amounted to the gross sum 
of £60,000 odd. Besides that, there 
was an item for transport service, which 
consisted of the purchase of horses, cars, 
harness, forage, livery, &c., and which 
amounted to £14,174. Under these 
circumstances, it was extraordinary that 
the cost of moving about the soldiers 
should be only £30,000. He wished to 
know the cost of maintaining the extra 
regiments in Ireland? It was obvious 
that if they had put 10,000 extra troops 
in Ireland, if Ireland were peaceable 
they could reduce the strength of the 
forces by that amount. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he did not think that the answer given 
by the right hon. Gentleman to the 
Question of the noble Lord would be 
satisfactory either to the House or the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman put 
the whole increase of cost this year 
down at £50,000; but what they wanted 
to ascertain was how much was the cost 
this year for the troops now in Ireland, 
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and how much it had been in former 
ears? 

Mrz. CHILDERS said, that there 
were 7,000 additional troops in Ireland ; 
but then, of course, there were 7,000 
less in Great Britain. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
when the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers) came into Office there were 
20,400 soldiers in Ireland, and there 
were now upwards of 30,000, and only 
a very short time ago five fresh regi- 
ments were sent to Ireland. There 
were two regiments sent, one from Gos- 
port and another from Portsmouth, and 
two battalions of Guards; and hethought 
there was another regiment sent from 
Dover—the 31st Regiment—to Ireland. 
[‘‘ Three regiments !””] He understood 
there were five fresh battalions sent 
about a month or six weeks ago. He 
might ask, if Ireland was so quiet as the 
Government represented it to be, why 
these extra regiments were sent over 
there? Was it a fact or not that there 
was in Ireland a regiment whose average 
of service was not over 10 months, that 
the troops could not be trusted to do 
duty, and therefore a regiment with 
older men was required to take its 

lace? He understood that while the 

ecretary of State for War was get- 
ting rid of the old soldiers out of every 
regiment, he had to ask for more troops 
from this country, because the age of 
the men in Ireland rendered them unfit 
for the work they had to perform. It 
was particularly important now, when 
the short-service system was actually on 
its trial, and when they ought to know 
everything with regard to that system, 
and where it appeared to fail, and had 
not carried out the object of the Secre- 
tary of State for War, that the House 
should have an explicit statement whe- 
ther what he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
had stated was true or not. He would, 
therefore, again urge that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in any Returns that might 
be made, would state the ages of the 
men serving in Ireland, the average 
length of time which they had served, 
and whether it was a fact that there 
were one or more regiments in that coun- 
try whose actual service was not more 
than 10 months ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he would like to hear the opinion 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite on the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) to reduce the 
Army by 10,000 men. The fact was, 
that they were obliged to keep on foot a 
certain military establishment to meet 
emergencies that might arise abroad; 
and it did not make any material differ- 
ence whether the regiments of which it 
consisted were distributed about Eng- 
land and Scotland, or were sent to Ire- 
land. It was unnecessary for him, he 
thought, to say anything further as to 
Army and Navy expenditure. With re- 
spect to Civil expenditure, he could but 
reiterate what had been stated by his 
right hon. Friend, that it was at present 
impossible to give an accurate Return of 
that special expenditure until the close 
of the financial year, because the Govern- 
ment had not the materials for doing so, 
If the noble Earl (Earl Percy) referred 
to the original Estimates of last year, he 
would see that the only item relating to 
Ireland showing any material increase 
was the Vote for the Constabulary. That 
Vote showed an increase over the ave- 
rage of the last six years of about £12,000 
a-year. It would appear that the increase 
on the original Estimates amounted 
to about £59,000, of which about 
£12,000 was repayable by the counties 
for extra forces supplied, giving an in- 
crease of a little less than £40,000. He 
was sorry to say that in the Estimates 
which they would shortly have to con- 
sider, there would be a further provision 
necessary of £116,000. A small portion 
of that would be repayable by the coun- 
ties; but he thought it would be a per- 
fectly fair Estimate to set down the total 
increase in the cost of the Constabulary, 
owing to the present condition of Ire- 
land, at nearly £140,000. To that they 
might add the increased charge of Resi- 
t Magistrates, £5,000 ; Law Charges, 
£19,000 ; Chief Secretary’s Office, £900. 
To this also they might add the expenses 
of the Land Act, which was intended 
to remove the permanent causes which 
led to the present state of Ireland, and 
that might be put at £35,000. Add- 
ing all the sums together, they came 
to about £200,000 of Civil expenditure 
occasioned by the present state of Ire- 
land. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
not think that the answer of the Govern- 
ment would be complete unlessthey stated 


what was the whole difference in the. 


Expenditure caused by the present state 
of things in Ireland. Parliament should 
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look at its Expenditure with great jea- 
lousy. He was not much inclined to 
compliment the Secretary of State for 
War on the complacency with which he 
had spoken of the connection of his 
Department with the state of Ireland. 
When, as was the case this year, the 
total Army Estimates were £16,500,000, 
it would be an extraordinary thing if the 
transport of a few regiments to Ireland 
could not be carried out without an extra 
charge coming upon the Estimates. He 
wished to point out that during the pre- 
sent Parliament the National Expen- 
diture had been enormous, and now 
amounted to £85,000,000. 

CotonEL BARNE, referring to the 
question of putting down outrages in 
Ireland, observed that in India some 
time ago the Natives had a bad habit of 
getting upon the railway trucks when in 
motion, and rolling off some of the bales 
of cotton and stealing them. The Go- 
vernment of India stopped this prac- 
tice very quickly by fining every Native 
within a certain distance of the place 
where each offence was committed. Why 
could not the same policy be carried 
out in Ireland? He had heard it sug- 
gested by some persons, though he did 
not suggest it himself, that the outrages 
might be stopped with the greatest ease 
by hanging the three nearest priests. 
He did not advocate that system; but, 
at the same time, everyone knew that 
every person within a certain distance of 
the place where an outrage was com- 
mitted knew well enough who had com- 
mitted thecrime. There was an old say- 
ing, ‘‘that the receiver was worse than 
the thief ;” and ifthe inhabitants around 
a certain district knew who the offenders 
were and did not interfere, he main- 
tained that they were just as bad as the 
offenders themselves, and worthy of 
every punishment. If the Government 
would adopt the system of making every 
householder within a certain distance of 
the place where an outrage was com- 
mitted pay, according to his rating, a 
certain sum for each offence, every man 
would be turned into a sort of special 
constable, and a stop would soon be put 
to the outrages. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had lis- 
tened with some attention and interest 
to the recital of the experiences of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
just spoken. A short time ago The 
Pioneer, a leading newspaper in India, 
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expressed its great regret that amongst 
a very large portion of the population of 
India their existed a feeling of absolute 
loathing against English officials. It 
was very probable that if the hon. and 
gallant Member was an English official 
in India, they had some clue to the 
cause of the feeling he (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
had mentioned. He did not think, how- 
ever, that it would at all tend to exalt the 
dignity of that House or of the country 
to devote too much attention to the ob- 
servations of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. There was a feature in this debate 
to which he had listened with some 
pleasure, and that feature was supplied 
in the observations of some hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the opposite side of the 
House. Though he was not in the habit 
of complimenting hon. Members oppo- 
site on their attachment to liberty, he 
certainly heard with very great pleasure 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), who appeared 
on that occasion to have indulged in a 
lucid interval, and to have raised his 
voice on behalf of the principles of hu- 
manity, of which he was so distinguished 
an exponent under the late Cabinet. 
That hon. Member, in referring to the 
expenses of the military occupation of 
Ireland, laid great stress upon the fact 
that those expenses were largely re- 
quired to extort from the peasantry the 
hopeless arrears of unreduced rents 
which lay upon the country since the 
Famine period. He (Mr. O’Donnell) did 
not expect that his views would have 
the slightest weight with Her Majesty’s 
Government; but he did trust that ex- 
pressions of such true and sturdy sup- 
porters of the Government as the hon. 

Member for Burnley would have some 
weight with the Government. The 
thing which was depriving the Land 
Act of all chance of success, which was 
driving the people into desperation, and 

causing the Estimates to mount up, was 

the mass of arrears of unreduced rents. 

It was perfectly useless to expect people 

to go into the Land Court; it was per- 

fectly hopeless to expect any diminution 

of the present necessity for a military 

occupation of Ireland, so long as, at 

least, 100,000 of the Irish tenants re- 

mained burdened with arrears of rent 

which could be legally extorted from 

them, but who were utterly unable to 

ay. He was not sure that a great deal 





of what had been done by Her Majesty’s 
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Government in Ireland might not re- 
quire to be condoned under a Bill of 
Indemnity. He was sure there was no 
Bill of Indemnity which would be so 
readily passed by the majority of that 
House as one pardoning and absolving 
the Government if they refused to grant 
military assistance for the extortion of 
arrears of rent, except in cases where it 
was clearly proved to them that a fair 
and just offer had been made by the 
landlord to the tenant before the land- 
lord’s application for the military assist- 
ance. The military might be demanded, 
say, by Mr. Bence Jones, for the extor- 
tion of arrears of rent which, in the 
Land Court, might be cut down from 
£150 to £96. In prosperous years many 
tenants were only able to pay their 
rents at the expense of much misery. 
The recent exceptional distress put many 
people out of the capacity to pay even 
fair rents, and put all tenants out of 
their capacity to pay unfair rents; and 
yet it was the arrears of those unpay- 
able rents which caused the military ex- 
penditure that was now astonishing the 
House. He did not believe there were 
5 per cent of the people of Ireland who 
would countenance any interference with 
the operation of the Land Act if these 
arrears were dealt with. But it was im- 
possible for the Land Act to have fair 
play, or for the reductions of rent to do 
any good to the people, until something 
was done to prevent the landlords evict- 
ing the people for the non-payment of 
arrears. They were nullifying the Act 
by these proceedings. They would have 
a very small military and police bill to 
pay for Ireland if they would deal with 
the arrears of unfair rents. If ever a 
Government were justified in taking 
steps of a humanitarian character, even 
if these involved the necessity for a Bill 
of Indemnity, it was the existing Go- 
vernment in the present state of Ire- 
land. The Irish Members would not 
try to continue the present disastrous 
situation of affairs by offering opposition 
to any measure which would give those 
tenants breathing time, and which would 
thus enable the Land Act to have a fair 
chance, and the country to return to Con- 
stitutional government. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
was very seldem that he had been able so 
entirely to agree with the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman who had last 
spoken as he did now. He felt bound 


Mr. O’ Donnell 
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to bear his testimony to the truth of the 
observations they had just listened to 
from the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 
The condition of things in Ireland was 
so bad that it was impossible to exagge- 
rate it; and he could not avoid expressing 
his belief that, unless some great de- 
parture was taken to remedy the present 
state of things, occurrences would follow 
that would be a stain, not only upon the 
Government, but upon the country itself. 
No doubt there was great blame at- 
taching to both sides. There had been 
stimulants applied to the Irish people 
not to pay their rents—not even to pay 
fair rents; but that which was the 
pressing matter now was the impossi- 
bility of their paying arrears of rent. 
In the part of the country where he 
lived there were at this moment num- 
bers of people encamped on the hill- 
side, who had been turned out nearly 
naked in the cold and wet, to seek such 
shelter as they could get from the winds 
of heaven, because they could not, even 
if they gave their skins and their bones, 
pay their arrears of rent. These were the 
people whom Her Majesty’s troops were 
engaged in evicting. It was all very 
well to talk about enforcing the law and 
the duties of statesmanship ; but there 
were considerations far beyond these, 
and that was, how to deal with a starv- 
ing and hopeless people. When he 
heard those questions as to whether 
troops were to protect the police and the 
police were to perform the civil duties 
connected with evicting people from 
their homes who had nothing on their 
backs and nothing in their stomachs, he 
could not but feel that the times were 
out of joint, and that there was some- 
thing wrong with the government of the 
country. He had heard with great dis- 
tress that evening the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
say that he would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, contemplate any Bill deal- 
ing with an amendment of the present 
Land Act. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Oh, no. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
was delighted to hear it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My words were 
these. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. M‘Coan) 
asked me whether I was prepared to re- 
commend that a certain thing should be 
done by Order in Council or otherwise, 
and I said I had no power by Orders in 
Council, and, with regard to legislation, 
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I was not able to contract any engage- 


ments. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY apologized 
to the right hon. Gentleman ; but he was 
glad he had fallen into the error, be- 
cause the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman would diffuse a ray of light 
on that unhappy country. He trusted 
the Government and the House would 
get into their minds and hearts this 
truth—that what was at the bottom of 
the difficulty now was the impossibility 
of the people paying the arrears of rent ; 
and unless that fact was dealt with there 
was a probability that, in the future, 
they would see nothing better, but rather 
something worse, in the condition of the 
country. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL rose simply 
to make a suggestion to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War and the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Treasury. They had been enabled 
to give to the House the gross total of the 
Army and Navy expenditure, amounting, 
as he understood, to £50,000; and the 
Secretary to the Treasury had told the 
House that the expenditure of the Civil 
Service Estimates for the Constabulary 
and for other items was something like 
£200,000, making a total in all of 
£250,000. He wished simply to suggest 
to the Government that as the Gentle- 
men he had referred to must have had 
the same figures upon which they had 
gone, that they should grant the last 
portion of the Motion, and allow a Re- 
turn to be made. The House was now 
acquainted with the grand total, and 
all they now wanted was the items. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War and the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
kindly consult together, he had no doubt 
that a satisfactory Return might be put 
before the House. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he did not 
think that the Ashantee speech to which 
they had listened from the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for East Suffolk (Colonel 
Barne) was likely to receive any attention 
from the Government. That hon. and 
gallant Member had peculiar opinions 
about how to make peace in Ireland. 
The kind of operations suggested by the 
hon. and gallant Member had been al- 
ready tried in Ireland, and had proved 
a failure. The hanging and banishment 
of priests had been tried; and out of 
that long struggle the priests had come 
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victorious, Suppose the system of fines 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had suggested were adopted, where would 
the money come from? But there was 
a fund out of which such fines could be 
taken if it were possible to impose them 
—they could be taken out of the rents 
of the landlords. That was the only 
fund the Irish tenants had; but hence- 
forward they intended to support them- 
selves and their families fairly and com- 
fortably out of the fruits of their own 
industry, and to let all other claims and 
considerations come afterwards; and if 
they were forced to pay a mulct of this 
kind, unquestionably they would take 
it out of the moneys which the landlords 
would perhaps otherwise receive. He 
begged leave to tell the hon. and gal- 
lant hangman—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” and 
“Withdraw!” |—he begged leave to 
tell the hon. and gallant Member that 
his proposition breathed a spirit of 
brutality, and not the spirit of the 
age, and that the day was past when 
such an idea could be revived in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I hope the hon. 
Member will withdraw that expres- 
sion. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: I withdraw 
the expression. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had been 
asked by the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) whether the Government had not 
sent five additional regiments to Ire- 
land, and also what was the average 
length of service of the troops sent to 
that country. He was unable to give 
any information as to the latter Question, 
because he had not brought the par- 
ticulars down with him; but he could 
give the figures as to the former. The 
number of Infantry on the Ist of De- 
cember was 20,800, and the number of 
Infantry at the present time was 21,300, 
so that there had been a total increase 
in three months of 500men. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Eustace Cecil) had 
asked for details of the Army expendi- 
ture, on the ground of his noble Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury having 
asked for certain sums for Civil expen- 
diture ; but he was afraid that it would 
be impossible for him to comply with 
that request at present. What he had 
done was to consult the gentlemen in 
the War Office who always watched this 
class of expenditure, and they had 
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given him the best Estimate in their 
power to the end of the year, naming 
£30,000. He thought he might under- 
take to say for himself and his noble 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
that when the Session was further ad- 
vanced they would do their best to give 
any further information in their posses- 
sion. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
rise with the object of carrying on the 
discussion respecting the Irish policy of 
the Government, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had placed 
an early day at the disposal of the House 
for the consideration of that question. 
He merely wished to point out what 
might be an explanation of the apparent 
inconsistency between the figures named 
by his noble Friend the Member for 
North Northumberland (Earl Percy) and 
those of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War with regard 
to the Irish establishment at the time 
the present Government came into Office. 
The noble Lord had stated the figures 
at 16,500, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War at some- 
thing like 20,000 in round figures. The 
explanation might be sought in the fact 
that shortly before the late Government 
vacated Office a considerable reinforce- 
ment of the troops in Ireland took place. 
Amongst other regiments, the 57th Regi- 
ment arrived from Natal and went to 
Ireland, and its strength was computed 
at something like 1,000 men or over. 
One or two other regiments relieved the 
garrison in Ireland at about the same 
time. Probably the figures quoted by 
his noble Friend were correct for Novem- 
ber or December, 1879, if not for the 
February of the following year. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had not the 
privilege of listening to the early part 
of the debate, and therefore did not 
intend to offer any observations upon 
what transpired in his absence. The 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) seemed to have understood the 
Prime Minister to speak hopefully of the 
future condition of Ireland; but he un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman dif- 
ferently. The Prime Minister had such 
a happy faculty of speaking in such a 
way that it was impossible to understand 
clearly what he intended to convey ; and 
eg he would get up and tell the 

ouse precisely what his intentions were 
with regard to the question of arrears. 


Mr. Childers 


Extraordinary Naval, &c. 
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He did not at all share the view of the 
hon. Member for Galway that the obser- 
vations of the Prime Minister would 
cast a ray of hope over Ireland which 
would at some time be realized. He 
much feared that the ray of hope would 
be of little practical value. With regard 
to the question of arrears, it was well 
known that the unfortunate tenants of 
Ireland were helplessly in debt to their 
landlords, and for that reason they were 
evicted from their holdings. There was 
a very curious thing about those evic- 
tions. The Prime Minister sent his son, 
the Member for Leeds, to get some 
knowledge and information in Ireland, 
and it was a very curious thing that for 
that purpose the position which the right 
hon. Gentleman selected for him was 
that of superintending the evictions of 
poor people who had no means of pay- 
ing their rent. The right hon. Gentle- 
man naturally desired to do the best he 
could for that pert young hopeful of his; 
and, no doubt, with the intention of 
getting him a permanent situation in 
the Civil Service, he deputed him to see 
alot of poor people thrown out on the 
country-side without shelter or the means 
of getting a living. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman had himself estimated that an 
eviction was equal to a sentence of death; 
and therefore he would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that, if he tried 
to get the reversion of the post now 
held by Marwood for the Member for 
Leeds, it would be a suitable position 
for him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The observations 
just made by the hon. Member for Cavan 
are hardly worthy even of him. I heard 
him call my son, the Member for Leeds, 
a “young hopeful.” If I had seen the 
Member for Leeds in his place I should 
have left it to him to show the hon. 
Member whether he was a young hope- 
ful or not; but, in the meantime, I may 
observe to the hon. Gentleman for his 
information that the ordinary practice 
of the older Members in this House— 
I may say the uniform practice—has 
been to afford kindly welcome to every 
young Member. Moreover, I must say 
I have never been able to trace in the 
case of the reception of any young man 
in this House any distinction between 
one side of the House and the other in 
regard to the manner of that reception, 
with the exception of the hon. Gentle- 
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cipal distinction that his Parliamentary 
career will confer that he has broken 
that tradition, and has chosen to speak 
of a young Member of this House, in 
the absence of that Member, as a 
“ young hopeful.” With regard to the 
other allusion which the hon. Member 
has made, and which is brutal in its 
character, I shall take no notice of it 
whatever, except to say that I do not 
believe there is one man among the 
Members who sit round the hon. Gentle- 
man, and generally vote and speak with 
him, that will rise in his place to sustain 
or to apologize for that reference. I 
leave it to the hon. Gentleman himself 
to judge whether, after what has taken 
place, he will rise in his place and ex- 
press his regret for the words that fell 
from him. It is a matter, perhaps, of 
interest and concern to himself, what- 
ever it may be to anybody else. But 
the hon. Gentleman also said that the 
hon. Member for Leeds had gone into a 
certain part of Ireland to superintend 
evictions. With regard to that state- 
ment I can only say that it is entirely 
without foundation; there is not the 
slightest foundation for it—the Member 
for Leeds had no official character or 
function whatever. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. J. Lowther) referred to a 
point in the statistics which, I think, de- 
serves perhaps a little further analysis. 
In February, 1880, the number of In- 
fantry in Ireland was, in round numbers, 
20,500, which was about the average for 
that season of the year. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: What I said 
was, that the figures of the noble Earl 
(Earl Perey) and the Secretary of State 
for War would be approximately right 
if, instead of February, 1880, he went 
back to November or the Summer of 
1879. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : In that case, the 
observation merely shows that the noble 
Earl quoted for February—having no 
official sources of information at his com- 
mand—figures which would have been 
true at a former period. Yes; but it 
would only have been accidentally true 
at a former period, because, owing to 
the drain for South Africa, the regi- 
ments had been accidentally reduced. 
In considering what is the excessive 
number of troops in Ireland, the ques- 
tion is, what is the ordinary number? 
I have a list of figures showing the 
numbers in February for several years, 
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and 20,500 is the average. The figures 
ran from 21,000 to 22,000, and as high 
as 23,000 and 24,000. 

Eart PERCY: I hope the House 
will not think I intended to mislead it. 
I gave the best figures I could. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, referring to the 
allusion of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) to the hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone), said, 
he was glad that the hon. Member for 
Leeds, in his journeyings through Ire- 
land, had taken the trouble and the 
pains to see what Irish evictions really 
were. He (Mr. Richardson) would not 
attempt to apologize for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan, as those around him had 
not done so; but he might inform the 
House that before he (Mr. Richardson) 
had left Ireland to be present at the 
opening of Parliament, he had had a 
conversation with a former schoolmaster 
of the hon. Member, who had hoped 
the House would not be too hard upon 
his pupil, because he could not help 
troubling the House sometimes, as in 
his youth he had always been a very 
naughty and troublesome little boy. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF con- 
sidered the House had not been fairly 
treated in having Supplementary Esti- 
mates of so large an amount brought 
forward at so early a period of the 
Session. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 244; Noes 
18: Majority 231.—(Div. List, No. 21.) 


THE COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 
FRANCE—THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has re- 
ceived any additional information with 
reference to the Commercial Treaty with 
France ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Since 
I gave an answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for King’s Lynn 
(Mr. Bourke) early this evening, I have 
received a communication from the 
French Government. I do not think it 
would be desirable for me to state its 
terms to the House ; but I may say that 
it affords a prospect of as satisfactory 
an arrangement as is possible under the 
circumstances. 
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STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PROTEO- 
TION FOR CARETAKERS, 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN rose to call attention 
to the threatened withdrawal by the Go- 
vernment of police protection from care- 
takers placed in charge of vacant farms 
by the agents of the Property Defence 
Association in Ireland. A few days ago 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether it were correct, as 
stated in Zhe Times, that the Government 
intended to withdraw the protection of 
the police from caretakers who had been 
placed on vacant farms in Ireland by the 
Association ? The right hon. Gentleman 
returned an answer which he (Mr. Chap- 
lin) confessed he was unable at the time 
clearly to understand, and, therefore, he 
intimated his intention of repeating it. 
As the right hon. Gentleman had now 
come back from Ireland, he trusted some 
information would be given to the House 
on this subject, which appeared to be 
assuming a somewhat serious aspect. 
The Association was intended to assist 
the Government in its conflict with the 
Land League, by providing persons to 
take up vacant farms, and furnishing 
labour where, through intimidation, it 
could not be procured in the districts ; 
and it was obvious that if its work was 
to have any beneficial effect, its agents 
ought to have the protection of the Go- 
vernment when their lives were in 
danger. But he was now informed that 
there had recently been cases where ap- 
plication had been made to the Govern- 
ment for protection, life and property 
being endangered, and that the Govern- 
ment had replied protection could not be 
counted on, the time having arrived 
when these people must arm themselves 
for their own defence. He should like 
to know if that was correct; whether it 
was to be understood for the future that, 
in the work of the Property Defence 
Association, when the lives of persons in 
their employment were endangered, it 
was expected by the Government that 
armed men should be engaged by the 
Association where the Government were 
unwilling to afford protection; or whe- 
ther the Government were still prepared 
to give security and protection to life and 
property in Ireland? He hoped the 

ouse would receive assurances from 
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the Government that they were both able 
and willing to give the latter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he understood the Question to be, whe- 
ther the Government intend to send 
police to give personal protection to all 
caretakers? They could not undertake 
to give protection in every casein which 
it was asked for. The Government must 
use their own discretion; and in those 
cases where they considered that with- 
out police protection there would be 
danger to life and property it was their 
duty to give it. But the applications 
made to the Government seemed to him 
to infer that, as a matter of course, 
police should be sent to be by the side 
of every caretaker. That was an abso- 
lute impossibility, and no Government 
could undertake it, neither could he 
imagine that any person would really 
ask it. It was by no means necessary 
that there should be in all cases care- 
takers present. It also ought to be borne 
in mind that the protection afforded was 
far greater than had ever been given by 
any Government, and in some cases the 
protection thus given had been abused, 
as in the case where a body of men 
were lodged in a miserable hut that 
the landlord would not put in repair, 
while the caretaker was given to habits 
of drunkenness. The Government were, 
therefore, bound to exercise some care. 
But it must be borne in mind that 
the Government had a right to ex- 
pect individuals to do something for 
themselves. In one instance protection 
was asked when the head of the house 
was an able-bodied man, and there were 
three other able-bodied men on the pre- 
mises. Such a request, he thought, was 
unreasonable ; though the Government 
could not divest themselves of the re- 
sponsibility of protecting property, and 
especially life. The Government must 
decide the cases in which they should 
send police to reside at a house or farm, 
and, generally speaking, they thought 
that protection would be best given by 
patrol, and by having the police so ar- 
ranged that they might be called upon 
at any moment. He was asked whether 
he thought caretakers would be at 
liberty to defend themselves. Undoubt- 
edly, they were at liberty to defend 
themselves, and he considered that the 
Government had a right to expect that 
they would to some extent doso. He 
did not think any Government could re- 
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lieve persons in that situation from 
doing something for their own protec- 


tion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not quite answered 
one of his Questions, and, as the matter 
was an important one, he must repeat 
it. Would it be with the sanction 
and encouragement of the Government, 
that the Property Defence Association 
should employ armed bodies of their 
own for the purpose of giving protection 
and security to life and property in 
cases where the Government might be 
unable or unwilling to afford it ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that he understood the Property Defence 
Association was in the same position 
as any ordinary member of society. If 
they or their servants were attacked, 
they had a right to defend themselves, 
and they would themselves have to 
judge when force should be exercised 
in so defending themselves. His hon. 
Friend asked whether the Government 
would sanction such a proceeding. Of 
course they would do so, just in the 
same way as any Government would 
sanction the same course either in Eng- 
land or elsewhere. 

Cotone, COLTHURST said, that the 
hon. Gentleman who had asked the 
Question (Mr. Chaplin) appeared to have 
lost sight of one class of persons who 
were greatly affected by the present 
state of affairs. The persons most need- 
ing protection were the small tenant 
farmers, who in all cases had been the 
victims of outrage, and had no sym- 
pathy with the perpetrators of outrage. 
The only system by which they could 
be protected would be by an efficient 
system of patrolling, which could not be 
carried out if large bodies of police were 
engaged, as at present, in giving per- 
sonal protection. He knew many police 
stations which had been denuded of 
their proper complement of police, so 
that patrolling duty had been rendered 
impossible, and thus many small tenants 
had not got the protection that they 
really needed. He sincerely hoped that 
Her Majesty’s Government would keep 
to their resolution of not sending police 
upon personal protection duty. He held 
that if it was necessary to send armed 
forces to protect the civil powers, troops 
instead of police should be employed, as 
the police had other duties, and would 
most serviceably be employed on patrol. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER agreed that it 
was quite impossible to take exception 
to what the Government had laid down, 
that they must be the judges of the 
reasonableness of requests for protec- 
tion. It was quite out of the question 
to send police to every person who was 
unduly alarmed. But the right hon. 
Gentleman would recognize that the Go- 
vernment assumed a great responsibility 
in every case where they refused protec- 
tion. They ought to satisfy themselves 
that the request was unreasonable. Of 
course, in cases where such protection 
had been abused, the Government would 
be quite right in discontinuing it; but 
it would be another thing if they refused 
to grant protection on the ground of 
want of forces, and other considerations 
would arise. Was there such a defi- 


t ciency of force ? 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s experience of 
Ireland would show him that there 
must be a limit to the number of men 
who could be employed, and it would 
be the business of the Government to 
employ that number of men in the best 
way possible. He could only repeat 
what he said before, that they could not 
make it a rule to give protection in 
every case where it was asked for. 
They would consider each case where 
an adequate protection could be given 
without individual soldiers or policemen 
being sent. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it was evi- 
dent that the right hon. Gentleman con- 
templated refusing applications for police 
protection which he would comply with 
if he had sufficient men at his disposal. 
That was entirely a different question 
from the refusal to give protection, be- 
cause, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, that protection was not required. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had occa- 
sion to refuse such protection to indi- 
viduals, after he had become satisfied 
that it was required, and based his 
refusal on the inability of the Govern- 
ment to confer it, he would incur the 
most serious responsibility. The posi- 
tion he should assume would be to come 
to the House and ask for further 
means—— 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that the 
great majority of the demands made 
upon us are for the protection of pro- 
perty, and not for the protection of life. 
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go further and say that the fundamental 
duty of any Government was to protect 
property as well as life; and, if the 
forces at the disposal of a Government 
were not adequate for the protection of 
both property and life, it was their duty 
to go to Parliament and ask that the 
means at their disposal might be supple- 
mented. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to say that he would be fully pre- 
— to afford encouragement to the 
roperty Defence Association. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I really must 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to say 
what he means by encouragement. I 
did not use the word encouragement. 

Mr. WARTON: Sanction was the 
word. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there was 
no very wide dissimilarity between en- 
couragement and sanction. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not appear to with- 
draw his assurance that the sanction of 
the Government would not be withheld 
from the Property Defence Association 
supplying armed forces to protect its 
agents who were engaged in the duty of 
care-taking. That being the case, he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) must point out that 
the Government were certainly prepared 
to extend their sanction to a state of 
affairs which would be clearly within 
a ‘measurable distance of civil war.” 
The right hon. Gentleman must realize 
that if, in the opinion of the Advisers of 
the Crown, personal police protection 
was necessary in Ireland for the preser- 
vation of life or of property, it was the 
duty of the Government themselves to 
give that protection. The manner in 
which that protection was to be given 
was a matter that came within the dis- 
crimination of the Executive Govern- 
ment; but they would be abdicating 
their executive functions when they said 
a state of affairs might arise in which 
the Government might be debarred, 
through lack of men, from giving pro- 
tection to life and property, and were 
prepared to give its sanction to a private 
agency to carry out that duty. He 
thought it was a matter which required 
the very serious consideration of the 
House, and he hoped in the course of 
the debates that were likely to occur on 
the subject of Ireland some more explicit 
declaration of the Government policy on 
this subject would be announced. 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would | 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): 
From the opposite side of the House, 
Sir, we have heard that there are already 
too many men in Ireland ; now, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. Low- 
ther) says there are too few. But I wish 
to say that what the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland stated was that the Government 
will not relieve individuals from the 
individual responsibility of defending 
themselves—that the Government will, 
in all cases where it is reasonably neces- 
sary, take every precaution within their 
power for the protection of life and pro- 
perty ; that the responsibility rests with 
the Government; that they must do it 
in the way they think best, and they 
must procure sufficient force for the 
purpose, and apply it in the most effec- 
tual and economical manner. If the right 
hon. Member supposes that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland sanctions the Pro- 
perty Defence Association, or any other 
association, raising a body of armed men, 
and keeping them up and sending them 
about the country to such destinations 
as they think fit, the right hon. Member 
is in error. For my part, I have only 
to repeat what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
said—that the Government will do their 
best to supply in all reasonable cases, 
and under all reasonable circumstances, 
protection to life and property, and that 
with all the force and resources at their 
disposal. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there had 
been no complaint of the number of men 
employed by the Government in Ire- 
land. What hon. Members wanted to 
know was how many men there were 
and what extra expense had been in- 
curred. The state of things in Ireland 
was extremely grave. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had told them that the 
present Government had spent more 
money in the protection of life and pro- 
perty in Ireland than any preceding Go- 
vernment had done, and that their re- 
sources were nearly exhausted. He (Mr. 
Balfour), however, thought no one would 
say that life and property had been more 
protected than in the time of a preced- 
ing Government. If more protection 
was afforded, it was simply because 
more protection was required. He 
thought the Government would hardly 
say that the increased requirement had 
been fully met. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was a 
mistake to suppose he had said that the 
Government’s resources were exhausted, 
and that they were unable to afford pro- 
tection in cases where protection was 
reasonably required. What he had in- 
tended to convey to the House was that 
it would very likely be beyond the power 
of the Government to grant personal 

olice protection in every case in which 
it was asked for. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman made an appeal to pri- 
vate enterprize with reference to work 
which was commonly done by paid 
agents of the Government. He (Mr. 
Balfour) thought that in Ireland they 
were approaching a state of pre-civiliza- 
tion— 

‘‘ When they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can,”’ 

He wished to ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, whether, as regarded private 
individuals, there were obstacles in the 
present state of the law in Ireland with 
regard to the protection of life and pro- 
perty, owing to the Arms Act of last 
year; and, if there were any such ob- 
stacles, whether the Government were 
prepared to afford any relaxation on that 
point? However much men might be 
disposed to take the law into their own 
hands, they could not do so unless they 
were provided with weapons. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Peace 
Preservation Act, the only Act the hon. 
Member could be possibly referring to, 
required a licence to have arms, and he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) should be exceed- 
ingly surprised if the hon. Gentleman or 
any other hon. Member could produce a 
case in which a licence had been refused 
to a person who was entitled to take a 
licence. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON presumed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary tor Ireland, in encouraging 
private persons to take upon themselves 
their own defence, did not mean them to 
go beyond what they were entitled to do 
by the Common Law of the land. Now 
the Common Law was very limited, and 
he (Mr. T. C. Thompson) should like to 
know whether any alteration in it was 
contemplated by which caretakers de- 
fending themselves, and possibly over- 
stepping the very thin line between 
self-defence and what was regarded 
by law as assault, would not, after 
being encouraged by the Government 
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to defend themselves, be subjected to 
prosecution ? The Government ought 
to be careful lest they gave encourage- 
ment to poor ignorant persons in Ireland 
to break through the law of the land. 
It was scarcely possible for armed men 
in an excited state to confine themselves 
to retaliating upon those who attacked 
them, and, consequently, it was greatly 
to be feared that innocent persons might, 
by the suggestion of the Government, 
be led to commit acts which would ex- 
pose them to the risk of punishment by 
law. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that, as one of the 
many people connected by interest or 
association with the protection of life 
and property in Ireland, he would like 
to understand the exact position of the 
Government in this matter, as it seemed 
they had made a new departure in their 
policy with respect to the protection of 
caretakers. They knew the Common 
Law doctrine as to the right of self-de- 
fence; but theline between lawful and un- 
lawful resistance was very thinly drawn, 
and there were some instances on record 
in which juries both in England and 
Treland had undertaken to say that the 
resistance offered in self-defence was un- 
reasonable, and that for the injuries so 
inflicted the prisoner was responsible in 
law. He did not say that the Govern- 
ment were not pressed with difficulties 
which deserved the consideration of the 
House. He did not, therefore, blame 
them; but it was impossible to over- 
look the case as regarded the protection 
of caretakers, who might, perhaps, be 
in charge of a farm bordering a lonely 
road, or upon a mountain side. These 
people would be in doubt whether they 
might employ armed resistance to attack, 
for the warning from the Treasury 
Bench might imply that they might be 
prosecuted by Government, if they 
inflicted mortal injuries upon anyone. 
But he begged leave to say again what 
he had said before, that responsibility 
rested with the Government for the state 
of things which existed in Ireland from 
the 1st of June, 1880. At that time the 
country had for some time been free from 
the unlawful possession of arms; but, 
through the failure of the Government 
to renew the Peace Preservation Act, it 
had now drifted into a totally different 
condition. The population was secretly 
armed, and persons who were in the 
position of caretakers were in circum- 
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stances of the greatest possible difficulty 
with regard to armed mobs. It was 
essential that the Government should 
let the people of Ireland know distinctly 
what was the remedy they were to be 
at liberty to use, and to what extent 
they might protect themselves without 
the danger of being subsequently pro- 
secuted. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was afraid 
that caretakers would find themselves 
placed in a very difficult position by the 
extraordinary and dangerous doctrines 
the Government had laid down. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland seemed to suppose that 
everyone who had a house might resist 
every attack made upon him. He (Mr. 
Warton) would venture to alter the ex- 

ression of the hon. Member for London- 
las (Mr. Lewis) to the effect that the 
difference was one between legal and 
illegal resistance, and would say that the 
law drew a distinction between resistance 
and excessive resistance. A man hada 
right to turn a trespasser out of his house, 
but he must use no more force than was 
necessary forthe purpose. Ifa number 
of men came and pointed weapons at a 
man, then he might have a right to shoot 
them, but not otherwise. There might 
be no right to use weapons against per- 
sons coming to the houses in which the 
caretakers were, because they might 
pretend that they came for a legal pur- 
pose—to use some of the moral argu- 
ments of the Land League. If men were 
shot the result would be that juries 
would find almost every caretaker 
guilty of murder. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had wavered very much in 
this matter. The plain, practical com- 
mon sense of the late Chief Secretary 
contrasted strongly with the conduct of 
the present Chief Secretary. The late 
Chief Secretary pointed out that such a 
state of things as was now contemplated 
was little better than civil war. It 
seemed to him (Mr. Warton) that there 
were only three states of society possible. 
First, there was the absolutely savage 
state of society, when every man was for 
himself; secondly, there was the semi- 
savage state, when the honest men com- 
bined and formed vigilance associations 
for the punishment of wrong-doers and 
the suppression of crime ; and, thirdly, 
there was a state of civilization where 
the State protected individuals. The 


Chief Secretary for Ireland sought to 
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reduce Ireland to the second stage, and 
to throw upon individuals the duty of 
affording themselves that protection 
which the Government withheld from 
them. The Government seemed to be 
trying with how few policemen they 
could govern Ireland. They ought to 
increase the number of men until every 
loyal person who ought to be protected 
was protected. By the incompetency 
of the Government, Ireland had been 
reduced to a state in which men must 
unite together to put down those who 
had no regard for property or life; and 
now they were, or appeared to be, jealous 
of the Property Defence Association, who 
had stepped in to do what the Govern- 
ment itself had failed to do. He did not 
scruple to say that the Government 
wished to put these caretakers in a 
most dangerous position—first of all not 
to give them the protection. to which 
they were entitled, and then to lead 
them into difficulty as to the amount of 
resistance which they were entitled to 
give. A case was reported in ‘ Russell 
on Crimes” in which a man was con- 
victed of murder and hung for shooting 
another who came upon his property. 
These caretakers would not care to what 
extent they might go in their own 
defence. It was stated by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that they must not 
take the Constabulary away from their 
patrolduty. He(Mr. Warton) maintained 
that if they could not now afford to 
take the men away from patrol, the Con- 
stabulary should be so increased that 
the necessary protection could be given. 
The Government had already attempted 
to govern Ireland by introducing the 
most barbarous and semi-civilized ideas 
with regard to freedom of contract in 
the matter of land, and they were now 
trying to reproduce in the country a 
barbarous state of society. 

Mrz.T. D.SULLIVAN said, he thought 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
allowed himself to be drawn into dan- 
gerous ground by the speech of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin). The Government had been 
asked to give countenance to the forma- 
tion of another Army in Ireland, which 
would not be under Government con- 
trol or discipline, and which would be a 
very great danger to the peace of Ire- 
land. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had, in his (Mr. Sullivan’s) opinion, 
given too much encouragement to the 
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roposal, and his words, when reported 
in Ireland, would cause a storm of dis- 
approbation. Did the hon. Member who 
made the proposal mean that this new 
Army should be supplied with Govern- 
ment rifles, and with what had been 
referred to in that House as “ a certain 
kind of ammunition?” It seemed to 
him that this was the suggestion. He 
warned the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to be careful how he gave ear to tempta- 
tions like these, and how he extended 
approbation to a scheme for sending 
bands of armed men into the villages of 
Ireland to do pretty much as they liked 
under the plea that they were acting in 
self-defence. There were already the 
Military, the Constabulary, the Marines, 
and the Navy, and it was now sought 
to obtain Government sanction for the 
Orange Emergency men. They knew 
what that meant in Ireland, for the 
name of the Orange yeomanry of former 
days was still regarded with horror and 
detestation by the people. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that it had been 
suggested by some speakers that the 
duty of the Government was to relieve 
owners of property from protecting their 
rights or defending their lives. That 
was a very dangerous doctrine to sug- 
gest, and he must protest against the 
idea that the Government was bound to 
relieve individuals from the duty of self- 
protection. It was not only the absolute 
right, but he believed it was the natural 
and primary duty of every individual to 
protect his own life and property. The 
hon. Member for Durham (Mr. T. C. 
Thompson) had predicted that great 
difficulties might arise from people not 
knowing the actual amount of force they 
might use. Yet the doctrine applied to 
every community besides Ireland, and 
the difficulty anticipated was not found 
to exist. Injury to property did not 
justify one man shooting another. A 
man might injure your property to the 
extent of walking over your flower-bed, 
but for that you must not shoot him. 
But if he attempted to take your life, 
you had a perfect right to resist even to 
the extent, if necessary, of taking his 
life. The law was very well defined on 
the subject. The various questions raised 
in that House did not affect the broad 
question, which was one applicable, not 
only to Ireland, but to every community. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had only 
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stated the course which every individual, 
under every Government, was permitted 
totake. He had said that the Government 
would sanction resistance by persons 
whose lives or whose property was at- 
tacked. That was not sanctioning excep- 
tional or illegal action. It was sanc- 
tioning the action which it was the right 
and duty of every citizen in every country 
and during every period to enjoy. It 
would be a dangerous thing to say in 
any community that the citizen was to 
give up this right of self-defence, and to 
become utterly inert, and leave the pro- 
tection of his life and property to others. 
That being the view of his right hon. 
Friend, he could not be said to encou- 
rage civil warfare. He was only calling 
upon every citizen to perform his duties, 
and accept his own proper responsibility 
of discriminating as to those persons to 
whom he would, when their natural 
protection was not sufficient, give police 
protection. It was said that the care- 
takers were entitled to rely on the 
powers of the Executive; but it was 
manifestly impossible that they could 
rely on the Constabulary alone. In that 
case, it wauld be necessary always to 
maintain a military force in the par- 
ticular district if there were any 
attempted outrages whatever. The pro- 
tection should be the ordinary kind of 
protection given by law; and, at the 
same time, the caretaker should consider 
that the force upon which he could rely 
in case of emergency was not without 
limit. He must use his discretion, and 
only resort to the protection of the Exe- 
cutive when the ordinary protection 
afforded by law proved insufficient. The 
Government must, no doubt, do its 
utmost to see that the law was carried 
out, yet it must not unnecessarily come 
into conflict with the people. It must 
meet the necessities of each particular 
case as they arise, and use its discretion 
as to the mode of meeting those neces- 
sities. He trusted that in this difficulty 
his right hon. Friend would have the 
assistance of all loyal persons. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland of the support of all 
loyal citizens in all reasonable efforts for 
the good government of the country ; 
but still the Government had announced 
a new arrangement which was the result 
of some change of plan in the Execu- 
tive of Ireland, and they were justified 
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in considering the circumstances which 
caused that change. If a change had, in 
fact, taken place, it might be a legitimate 
change if the circumstances had changed. 
The result, however, might be to entail 
a serious sense of responsibilty on both 
sides. As he (Mr. Gibson) understood 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, the ques- 
tion to be considered in each cause was 
whether the circumstances were such that 
protection should be reasonably given or 
withheld. It must be borne in mind that 
certain persons living in troubled and 
disturbed districts where they obtained 
the possession of farms owing to eviction 
were naturally nervous and apprehen- 
sive. They asked for assistance and met 
with a refusal. Ofcourse, it was fair and 
reasonable forthe Government to say that 
they wouldscrutinize jealously and closely 
every demand for assistance ; but if they 
said to men placed in the position he had 
described, ‘‘You must wait until an 
emergency arises before we give you 
protection, and in the meantime you are 
called upon to protect yourself,”’ they 
would undoubtedly place those men 
in a very difficult and painful position. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
would sanction those men using all the 
powers of self-defence. That meant no- 
thing. The ordinary Common Law of the 
land, without any sanction from the right 
hon. Gentleman, gave those men the 
power of defending themselves if their 
lives or limbs were in jeopardy. In 
other words, the right hon. Gentleman 
left them to act on their own discretion 
with the ordinary powers of the Common 
Law, and with neither encouragement 
nor sanction, because the sanction meant 
nothing, and there was no question of 
encouragement. He made these obser- 
vations to show the grave responsi- 
bility incurred by the Government, and 
he was bound to say that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland did not appear 
in the slightest degree to shrink from 
a due recommendation of that respon- 
sibility. The hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General for England stated that 
a person so left to his own discretion 
should solve his difficulties within the 
law. He (Mr. Gibson) quite recognized 
that. In other words, it was not in the 
power of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
if he withdrew constables or special 
protection, to give any power to act 
outside the law to those whose request 
for assistance he deliberately refused. 


Mr. Gibson 
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But that was rather cold comfort to a 
man who had already warned the Exe- 
cutive that he expected to be threat- 
ened, and possibly to be made the sub- 
ject of outrage, and had been deliberately 
refused protection. He again desired to 
indicate that the refusal of a request for 
protection under the exceptional circum- 
stances which existed at present obvi- 
ously entailed the serious responsi- 
bility. He admitted, that if requests of 
that kind had been abused, it should 
induce the Government to exercise cau- 
tion and supervision ; but it was a cir- 
cumstance that should induce the Go- 
vernment also to be keenly alive to the 
grave responsibility of any such refusal. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
observation that every citizen had a 
right to defend his property did not 
apply toa caretaker, who was not taking 
eare of his own property ; he was taking 
care of someone else’s, and was gener- 
ally put in possession alone, but some- 
times two care-takers were employed 
together. What would be the proceed- 
ings of those caretakers under the advice 
recommended by the Government ? They 
would first of all say they were in great 
danger, and probably would bring some of 
their friends in the locality, with arms, 
to assist them in defending themselves. 
But supposing their friends did come 
down to them at night with arms in 
their hands for their protection, was that 
a proceeding that would be sanctioned 
by the Government? Would not such 
persons be held liable by the Govern- 
ment for carrying arms in a proscribed 
district? But, if they could not get 
protection from their neighbours, they 
might do so from one of the Defence 
Societies—that was to say, armed labour- 
ers might be sent down, as in the case 
of Captain Boycott, with the sanction of 
the Government. The Government re- 
fused the promoters of the Boycott 
expedition permission to send 200 armed 
men, from the North into Mayo, because 
they thought it would lead to civil war, 
and they were perfectly right. But 
what was the difference between 200 or 
300 men going to Mayo at that time, and 
10 or 12 men sent now by the Property 
Defence Association into some remote dis- 
trict with rifles and revolvers, to protect 
men who could not obtain police protec- 
tion? It surely was better to employ dis- 
ciplined men rather than undisciplined 
men to act in such cases, for they would 
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act with caution and under some sense of 
responsibility. It must be remembered 
that in defending places from attack at 
night, these non-disciplined men could 
not act like the members of a disciplined 
force; they would not venture outside 
the house, but would most likely open 
the windows and fire at anything they 
saw approaching; but that would be a 
highly dangerous mode of proceeding. 
Persons might come to the house at night 
with a perfectly innocent intention and 
might be shot in that manner. Another 
matter was this—persons taking care of 
caretakers in this manner might indulge 
in drink, and when inflamed by some 
sudden alarm, might they not be disposed 
to fire away all roundthem? He really 
thought this proposal or intention of the 
Government was one of the most dan- 
gerous he had heard yet. He believed 
it would be much cheaper and better in 
the end to increase the police force than 
to run the risk of initiating a series of 
petty civil wars. Proceedings on the 
part of caretakers would be certain to 
provoke acts of murder and retaliation. 
An Englishman living in his own house, 
in town or country, was in a very differ- 
ent position from an Irishman living in a 
lone country place; and to leave these 
persons in Ireland to take care of them- 
selves, either with the assistance of their 
friends, or with the help of armed parties 
sent by a body like the Emergency 
Society, would be very injurious to the 
peace of that country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that, having 
already spoken, he had no right to 
address the House; but he would ask 
leave to make an explanation, because 
he gathered that it had been imputed 
to him that the suggestion of the employ- 
ment of armed bodies of men other than 
forces under the control of the Govern- 
ment had been made by him. He had 
made no such suggestion. On the con- 
trary, he could not imagine anything 
that was more likely to create civil war. 
He had asked for an explanation of an 
answer which had been given to him by 
a Member of the Government. In his 
answer the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland appeared to 
encourage the idea of what might be 
called self protection or self-defence. 
Now, the position of a caretaker was one 
of imminent danger, and no caretaker 
could protect himself. He must, there- 


fore, express his decided opinion that | 
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this matter remained in a most unsatis- 
factory state. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was glad 
to see the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland safely returned 
from Ireland, where he had gone to assist 
in the return of his (Mr. O’Donnell’s) 
hon. Friend the new Member for Meath. 
He could assure the House that there 
was no other Gentleman in the United 
Kingdom who was so capable of securing 
similar returns from one end of Ireland 
to the other. He understood he had 
deigned to give his sanction to the forma- 
tion of parties—the ‘‘ Guerillas” he be- 
lieved he might callthem—who were to be 
engaged, as the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney) had justly described, in 
the initiation of a source of civil war in 
Ireland. However, those who were 
interested on the side of the landlords 
need not be alarmed on account of the 
sanction which the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had given to operations of that 
kind. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General had pointed out that every one 
of the Emergency men connected with 
those operations would be bound not to 
make excessive use of his power—that 
to reply to a trifling menace by a bullet 
or a volley of buckshot would not be a 
crime according to the Common Law, 
which in Ireland was no law at all under 
Her Majesty’s Government. He (Mr. 
O’Donnell) begged to remind the de- 
fenders of the landlord cause in Ireland 
that the sanction of the Government in 
Ireland was quite excluded in the alarm 
of any excessive danger being incurred 
by caretakers or others who might com- 
mit ‘‘ fatal mistakes” of that description, 
because it would always be inthe power 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
move the Queen’s Bench to question 
such inconvenient circumstances as the 
verdicts of wilful murder returned by 
coroners’ juries. The other day, in the 
cases where Ellen M‘Donagh, a girl of 
20 years of age, was stamped to death, 
and a poor old widow of the name of 
Deane was shot by the Constabulary, 
the Government obtained from the Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench a conditional 
order quashing the verdicts of wilful 
murder against the constables who killed 
that girl and that widow. Therefore, 
the hon. Member for Tyrone need have 
no fear as to the result of the “‘accidents”’ 
which might arise through the convivial 
carousing to which he had referred, 
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There was really no hindrance putin the 
way of societies or associations for the 
defence of property in Ireland. But the 
sanction of the Government would be 
found to be a good deal more elastic 
than india-rubber; and unless people 
also considered the sanction extended to 
them, and took necessary steps in self- 
defence against the ‘‘ Guerilla’”’ Emer- 

ency men, he was afraid there would 
4 no end to the operations which the 
landlord party might have recourse to. 
But, looking at the matter from a Liberal 
point of view, if the landlord party 
wished to have a just and sufficient 
amount of protection for their operations, 
they should limit their operations to 
what was just and right. The thing 
that was driving all matters to a 
desperate pass in Ireland was the ex- 
action of arrears. Let the landlords of 
Ireland take example from the landlords 
of England. Let them make large, just, 
and generous concessions in the matter 
of arrears accruing from bad seasons, 
and there would be no necessity for 
multiplying the number of their care- 
takers, and no necessity for such methods 
of protecting them, or for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland to sanction them. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND RE- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES, 1881-2. 


Supply—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pusiic Works AND BUILDINGS. 
(1.) £2,094, Royal Palaces. 
GenEraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 


objected to the mode of rewarding ser- 
vices to the Crown and country by 
granting residences to families at Hamp- 
ton Court and other Royal Palaces, 
and expressed a hope that the Govern- 
ment would bring the present system 
to anend. Every year there was a charge 
for repairs and extensive alterations to 
be found in the Votes, and almost every 
year there was a Supplementary Esti- 
mate for the same purpose. He thought 
it would be far better for the House of 
Commons to come to an agreement with 
the Crown that a certain sum of money 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
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Crown for the purpose of rewarding 
the families of public servants, and 
allowing them to find suitable accom- 
modation for themselves. The pre- 
sent mode was not only costly to the 
country, but it was a mode of re- 
warding public services which was un- 
suitable to the persons rewarded them- 
selves. At present many families were 
occupying apartments in Hampton Court 
and other Royal Palaces who ought to 
be able to mix with the people and live 
with them. He had often complained 
of this Vote, and had more than once 
brought it under the attention of the 
House. If rumour were true, there was 
about to be a demand upon the public 
purse for another Member of the Royal 
Family. He had always supported the 
claim of the Royal Family to be pro- 
vided for; but he thought that the at- 
tempt to get every kind of expenditure 
connected with the Royal Palaces charged 
on the House of Commons was injurious 
to the Royal Family themselves, and he 
hoped the Government would try to do 
away with the present system of occupy- 
ing apartments in the Royal Palaces. 
He was quite willing that the nation 
should perform the duty of providing 
for any Kings and Princes who might 
come upon a visit to this country. But 
at present there was no Palace whatever 
for these illustrious personages—at any 
rate, there was no Palace in which they 
could be adequately received and have 
fair and courteous treatment done to 
them. Whenever a Royal Potentate 
visited this country he was either 
obliged to go to some hotel, or some 
Members of the Royal Family had to 
take him into the Palace set apart 
for their own special accommodation. 
That was the arrangement which had 
been made on other occasions, and 
it was a most unsatisfectory one. He 
held distinctly that the nation had a 
duty to perform in finding accommoda- 
tion for Royalty when it came over 
here, and that there should be Royal 
Palaces in which to lodge any Crowned 
Head or Royal Prince if necessary. 
In the case of the Shah of Persia, when 
he came over here, he occupied one 
of the Royal Palaces set apart especially 
for the Queen. He (Sir George Bal- 
four) knew perfectly well that he should 
meet with no support from the Govern- 
ment, and it would be undignified for 
him to divide the House of Commons 
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upon a matter of this kind; but if 
the Government would not receive the 
remonstrances of an hon. Member like 
himself, and would continue to neglect 
their duty, he could not help it. At 
all events, he had urged his objection 
to the system which now prevailed. He 
might mention that on one occasion he 
had obtained leave from the Chief Com- 
missioner of the late Government to 
move for a Return of the names of all 
all persons occupying apartments in the 
Royal Palaces; but, on consideration, he 
thought that, perhaps, the Return might 
give unnecessary pain to the individuals 
occupying apartments in the Palaces and 
who had accepted the Royal bounty. 
He had not, therefore, pressed for the 
production of the Return. Of course, 
there were means of ascertaining who 
these persons were, and he thought it 
would be much better to give them an 
allowance—say £200 or £500, or even 
£1,000 a-year, if necessary, to find 
apartments for themselves, so as to 
enable them not only to mix with the 
people, but to occupy residences suitable 
to their condition in life. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
items to which the hon. and gallant 
Member called attention were rendered 
necessary by the repair of certain apart- 
ments. He did not think that the Com- 
mittee would expect him to go, on the 
present occasion, into the very wide 
subject which had been raised by his 
hon and gallant Friend. It was true 
that for many years Hampton Court and 
Kensington Palaces had been devoted 
to purposes other than Royal residence, 
most of the apartments having been 
occupied by the widows of persons who 
had rendered public service. Most of 
these apartments were totally unfit for 
any other purpose, and were certainly 
not suitable for receiving Royalty, as 
his hon. and gallant Friend suggested. 
He did not admit that expense had been 
occasioned by alterations in them to suit 
the convenience of the occupiers. 

Genera, Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that what he asked for was infor- 
mation. He had visited these Palaces 
himself, and he knew that extensive 
changes had been made—especially at 
Kensington Palace—in order to make 
the Palaces more suitable for the per- 
sons required to live inthem. Not only 
£1,000, but many thousands of pounds, 


he thought it would be much better to 
make the Palaces suitable for the ac- 
commodation of Royalty, or pull them 
down altogether. He had inquired why 
the changes were being made, and lie 
was told that they were to provide suit- 
able accommodation for the persons who 
wanted to use them. He, therefore, 
considered that it was his duty to bring 
the matter before the House. He knew 
perfectly well that nothing he could say 
would induce the Government to do that 
which he asked. No doubt, the right 
hon. Gentleman thought the Govern- 
ment were acting rightly; but he (Sir 
George Balfour) would leave it to the 
Committee to judge whether that was so 
or not. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £800, Royal Parks and Pleasure 
Grounds. 


(3.) £1,800, Public Buildings, Great 
Britain. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said he wished 
to call attention to the large increase in 
this Vote. The original Estimate was 
£3,515, and the additional sum required 
£1,800. This was stated to be necessary 
‘in consequence of the acceleration of 
the progress of the Survey of the United 
Kingdom ;” but that acceleration was 
resolved on long before the original 
Estimate was prepared, and in the Sup- 
plementary Estimate of last year an addi- 
tion of £1,500 was included in conse- 
quence of that acceleration. He thought 
that, in these circumstances, the original 
Estimate should have been framed so as 
to include a large portion of what now 
appeared in the Supplementary Esti- 
mate. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Member was perfectly right in 
saying that the House had been asked 
for an additional sum in the previous 
year over and above that which was re- 
quired this year; and the expenditure 
was rendered necessary in consequence 
of a very largely-increased number of 
persons being employed in the comple- 
tion of the Survey. In consequence of 
this increased number of persons, it 
was necessary that additional buildings 
should be provided for their accommoda- 
tion. He might also point out that it 
was intended to ask for another addi- 
tional sum of £20,000 in order to enable 
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sum asked for in this Vote was to meet 
the anticipated increase next year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £1,000, Sheriff Court Houses, 
Scotland. 

GeneraL Sm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he thought the Vote contained a 
grave accusation against the Commis- 
sioners of Supply, Scotland, in delaying 
to send in the accounts of the outlay on 
the Sheriff Courts. The Commissioners 
were generally very regular in all they 
did ; and he would therefore ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works to tell the Committee what 
part of Scotland had been so negligent 
in delaying to send in its accounts? He 
believed that if the name of the county 
were given to the public the same delay 
would not occur again. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the claim was for repayment of 
half the cost of building certain works. 
The payment was supposed to be made 
when the works were completed, and in 
the course of a very short time they 
would be completed. In preparing the 
Estimate, of course, the Government 
could only be guided by the accounts 
sent in. They had to pay the claim 
when it was made upon them. He be- 
lieved that this particular claim was in 
respect of Aberdeenshire. The sum the 
Government were called upon to pay was 
£1,000. The expenditure had been 
extended over three years and three- 
quarters, and the account was only sent 
in last year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £1,096, Harbours, &c. under the 
Board of Trade. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was sure he should receive the 
support of the Government, and espe- 
cially that of the First Commissioner of 
Works, in opposing this Vote. He main- 
tained that to add to the works at Dover 
without giving the House of Commons 
previous notice, was a breach of the 
agreement already entered into in regard 
to a cessation of expenditure at Dover 
Bay. It would be borne in mind that 
some years ago there was an inquiry 
into a proposed large expenditure on 
Dover, the object of which was to 
seg loose Estimates of this nature 

eing introduced, and an expenditure 
entered into which might, in the end, 


Wr. Shaw Leferre 
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involve the country in an outlay of 
several millions sterling. That inquiry 
was successful; the late Government 
at once stopped the intended outlay, 
But here they had, at the fag end of 
the Session, a new charge made for 
Dover Harbour, which, as was well 
known, was in contravention of the agree- 
ment already made. So far as he could 
remember, there was not a single par- 
ticle of information in existence which 
showed that this charge for moorings had 
been incurred on the part of the Govern- 
ment; and if hon. Members would sup- 
port him he would divide the Committee 
against it, for the purpose of showing 
how objectionable it was to have these 
small bills asked for for additional works 
at Dover Harbour. He knew very well 
that there was a strong desire to get a 
fine harbour at Dover. [Lord Frepz- 
RICK CAVENDIsH dissented.} The noble 
Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish) shook 
his head; but they all knew that such 
an idea existed, and in avery influential 
quarter, and he now hoped the noble 
Lord would be able to explain why this 
unexpected expenditure had been in- 
curred, and why it had not been inserted 
in the regular Estimates, instead of being 
kept for a Supplemental one. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
could assure his hon. and gallant Friend 
that this sum had nothing to do with any 
extension of Dover Harbour. His own 
feeling with regard to that question -was 
exactly that of his hon. and gallant 
Friend ; but this item had nothing what- 
ever to do with any new works or exten- 
sion of Dover Harbour. The simple 
fact was that Dover Harbour was in the 
hands of the Government. A proposal 
was made last year to vest it in the local 
authorities ; but, owing to local difficul- 
ties, that proposal could not be carried 
out, and Dover Harbovy» still remained 
in the hands of the Government. In 
that harbour it was found that certain 
moorings, which had been there for 
more than 30 years, had become abso- 
lutely unsafe. Now, he did not think 
that his hon. and gallant Friend would 
be of opinion that ships should be fast- 
ened to moorings which were known to 
be in a dangerous state. The Vote had 
nothing to do with any works, but was 
simply for the purpose of replacing old 
moorings by providing new ones. 

GenERAL Srrn GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he did not think there was any ob- 
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jection to the charge if it was simply for 
moorings of the nature described by the 
noble Lord, and for pilot boats, he pre- 
sumed. At the same time, he did not see 
why the Government should be called 
upon to provide moorings for ships or 
boats without levying fees. Of course, it 
was a very small sum, and it was hardly 
worth while to object to it, except on 
principle. Ifthe old moorings were bad, 
of course they ought to be replaced. But 
this ought to have been foreseen when 
the regular Estimates were prepared. 
But he strongly suspected that the duty 
of replacing them really rested with the 
town of Dover. The noble Lord knew 
very well the interest he took in Dover ; 
but, in the present instance, he would be 
content with reserving any objection he 
might have to offer until after Easter, 
when the Estimates for Harbours would 
come regularly before the House. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £527, Rates on Government Pro- 
perty. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked for an explana- 
tion of this Vote. He wanted to know 
what it really meant. He understood 
that it was for rates and contributions in 
lieu of rates in Ireland. What connec- 
tion had the Government with rates and 
contributions in lieu of ratesin Ireland ? 
In what way did they become respon- 
sible for these rates ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the hon. Member knew that the 
Queen’s College in Belfast was the pro- 
perty of the Government, and for that 
property the Government were liable to 
contribute towards the rates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £3,000, Shannon Navigation. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked if he was to 
understand that the work was to be 
finished during the financial year, and 
that this sum of £3,000 was the whole 
of the money that would be asked for ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the work would not be completed 
during the present year; but the sum 
of £3,000 would be spent during the 
year. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass I].—Saxarres AND EXPENSES OF 
Crvit DEPARTMENTs. 


(8.) £2,300, Foreign Office. 


ge. Estimates, 1881-2. 


(9.) £6,300, Colonial Office. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the increase upon 
this Vote seemed to him to be a very 
large one. The sum appeared to have 
been expended entirely in telegrams. 
He thought that a sum of £6,000 for 
telegrams, even in South Africa, was a 
very large amount. Things were very 
much more threatening last year in 
South Africa, and a similar expenditure 
was not required. He wished to know 
what the explanation of the increase 
was. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the hon. Member was no doubt 
aware that a Royal Commission had 
been appointed for the purpose of under- 
taking certain negotiations in South 
Africa, owing to the disputes between 
the Transvaal and ourselves. During 
those negotiations it was found neces- 
sary to telegraph very frequently be- 
tween the Colonial Office and the Com- 
missioners, and telegraphing from here 
to South Africa was not a very cheap 
matter. 
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Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £2,300, Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

(11.) £215, Friendly Societies Re- 
gistry. 

(i2.) £5,140, 
Board. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to call 
attention to one item under sub-head 
‘‘D” which stated that a further sum of 
£2,400 was required 


Local Government 


‘On account of additions to the salaries of 
Poor Law Medical Officers in certain cases, on 
account of the appointment of some additional 
Poor Law Medical Officer, and also in conse- 
quence of the largely increased expenditure for 
drugs occasioned by the small-pox epidemic.” 


He believed that the Local Government 
Board charged so much for these things 
in England, and he wanted to know 
whether the ratepayers in Ireland would 
get a similar grant with regard to 
similar charges ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. BIGGAR wished to ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether this 
Vote would apply to the Bill introduced 
the other night which dealt with rates 
and payments? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnson) said, 
the Bill referred to had relation to super- 
annuations, and not to salaries. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £19,600,Stationery and Printing. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought he had some right to complain 
of the conduct of the Government in 
bringing forward this Estimate before 
the House was in possession of the Ap- 
propriation Accounts of last year. With- 
out the information which those Accounts 
embodied, it was perfectly impossible for 
the Committee to form any reasonable 
opinion as to the accuracy of the reasons 
adduced in these Supplementary Esti- 
mates for the voting of the further sums 
required. Now it struck him that the 
Public Accounts Committee was utterly 
unrepresented in the present Committee 
of Supply, except by the noble Lord the 
Financial Secretary himself. He gathered 
that in point of fact the Public Accounts 
Committee had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion ; and some 
years ago a Committee, including the 
noble Lord, made strong representations 
in one of their Reports as to the desira- 
bility of the information furnished to the 
Committee being laid before Parliament 
before these Votes were produced at the 
beginning of the Session. But the fact 
was that the House had not had that in- 
formation. This Vote would illustrate 
what he meant. Last year a consider- 
able amount of discussion arose as to 
sums asked for in connection with the 
Stationery Services, and two or three 
points especially were dealt with, not 
only in regard to the printing of the 
House of Commons generally, but also 
in regard to the confidential printing of 
the Foreign Office, and one or two other 
Departments. At that time the noble 
Lord told them that the Government had 
under consideration some very important 
alterations in the existing system, which 
alterations were to bring about a con- 
siderable reduction of expense. It would 
now appear not only that the expenditure 
had not been reduced, but that the Go- 
vernment were under the necessity of 
asking for £19,600 more than had origin- 
ally been asked for. He should feel 
obliged if the noble Lord would account, 
if possible, for the delay in issuing the 
Accounts, and when he did so, perhaps 
he would also explain what steps the 
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Government had taken to give effect to 
their promise of last year, and how the 
matters connected with the Government 
printing now stood. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he thought the hon. Member was 
mistaken as to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. It had been recommended that 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
should make an examination of the pub- 
lic expenditure on printing, &c. ; but the 
Public Accounts Committee had nothing 
whatever to do with the Estimates. He 
trusted the hon. Gentleman would use 
his influence with some of his Colleagues, 
and enable them to appoint the Commit- 
tee of Public Accounts at an early date, 
so that the accounts might be placed be- 
fore the House at an early period. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
was not the appointment of the Public 
Accounts Committee he referred to, but 
the Appropriation Accounts, which ought 
to have been issued to Members. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that with respect to the Appropria- 
tion Account that was a matter which did 
not lie with the Treasury; but he would 
inquire into the subject. He believed 
that it was not usual to present the 
Accounts until towards the end of the 
month; but he would inquire at what 
date the Accounts could be presented. 
He was not surprised that this Vote had 
attracted the attention of the hon. Mem- 
ber. The steady increase of the Vote 
was most unsatisfactory. There was a 
very large increase in spite of the strenu- 
ous exertions which had been made by 
the present Controller of the Office. He 
believed that one great reason for the 
increase was the mass of Correspondence 
which in all the Offices was steadily 
increasing, and which it was impossible 
to prevent. Over and over again, he 
had himself been struck by the enor- 
mous increase in the Correspondence 
of the various Offices within the 
last few years; but, as regarded the 
business itself, the contracts were on 
more favourable terms than they used 
to be, and he believed that the Depart- 
ment was conducted as economically as 
possible. The expenditure, however, 
did not depend upon the Controller of 
the Stationery Office, who had to meet 
the demands of the Public Offices. He 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) had been 
asked last year if he could not provide 
more information as to the expenditure 
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of the different Offices in respect of 
stationery ; and he was happy to say 
that he would shortly be able to present 
a Report to the House showing the ex- 

enditure of the different Offices. A 
Foint Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament had been appointed to see 
whether any changes for the better 
could not be effected. That Committee 
issued a very valuable Report last year, 
and recommended that certain changes 
should be made. He had already given 
Notice of certain Resolutions with re- 
spect to Parliamentary printing ; and he 
hoped, if the House adopted them, that 
they would lead to greater economy for 
the future. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
noble Lord for further information re- 
specting the Foreign Office printing. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was not an easy matter to check 
the Foreign Office printing. It was 
quite true that a high price was paid for 
it; but hon. Members must recollect that 
it was of importance that the utmost 
caution should be exercised. With re- 
spect to the documents printed by the 
Foreign Office, there was good reason 
for extra payment. The whole of the 
documents of the Foreign Office were of 
a confidential nature; and it was a matter 
of extreme importance, as regarded all 
our foreign relations, that their confi- 
dential character should be preserved. 
Theconsequences which might arise from 
any breach of confidence in that Depart- 
ment made it well worth while to pay 
something additional for the expense of 

rinting. He could, however, assure the 

on. Member that this matter should not 
be lost sight of, and that the Stationery 
Office and the Government would do all 
in their power to curtail the expenditure. 
At the same time, he thought it would be 
bad economy to incur any risk of those 
confidential documents getting out. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not at all underrate the importance 
of theconfidential printing of the Foreign 
Office; but it did appear to him strange 
that certain confidential printing for other 
Departments as well as the Foreign 
Office should be performed at a cost of 
40 per cent less than that of the Foreign 
Office. He failed to see that where the 
work was of an equally confidential 
character it should be paid for at a 
different rate. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(14.) £850, Works and Public Build- 
ings Office. 


Captain AYLMER said, the explana- 
tion given as to the effect of these Votes 
was generally easily understood, and 
perfectly satisfactory ; but it did appear 
to him that this Vote was of a very im- 
proper nature, and unless the explana- 
tion was entirely satisfactory he should 
feel inclined to oppose it altogether. It 
stated at the end of the Vote that it was 


“The amount of special gratuities to two of 

the Surveyors on the Establishment in respect 
of the erection from their designs, and under 
their superintendence, of certain large Public 
Buildings.” 
He understood that to mean that two 
men, who were paid year by year cer- 
tain salaries for doing certain work, be- 
cause in one year the work was a little 
heavier than in another, they were to 
receive an extra amount of salary. It 
was certainly an absurdity on the face 
of it that a Surveyor on the Establish- 
ment, getting an annual salary for his 
services, should, if he did a little extra 
work, receive a gratuity in addition. In 
all probability the work of a Surveyor in 
one year was very light, and, if in an- 
other year it became a little heavier, he 
ought to be required to take the good 
and the bad together. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
stated that these payments were made in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
a Committee of Inquiry in 1876. It had 
been the general custom in case of very 
important works to employ a special 
architect, who received a commission of 
5 per cent. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Maidstone shook his head. 

Caprain AYLMER: I shook it be- 
cause I disputed the principle, not the 
fact. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Instead of that principle the Committee 
recommended that, wherever it was pos- 
sible, one of the Surveyors of the Board 
of Works should be intrusted with the 
responsibility of the construction of these 
buildings, and since that system had 
been carried out it had answered very 
well. For the extra responsibility 
thrown upon them they received a 
small gratuity. In the course of the 
present year three important buildings 
had been completed, namely : — Bow 
Street Police Court, the Savings Banks 
Office in Queen Victoria Street, and the 
Liverpool County Court. These works 
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had been erected under the supervision 
of the Surveyor of the Board of Works, 
and the Committee decided that the 
gentlemen who had been thus employed 
should receive a small gratuity, which 
amounted to a sum infinitely smaller 
than the sum which would have been 
paid to an architect if an architect had 
been employed; and, in addition, the 
work had been better done. 

Mr. METGE said, this was a ques- 
tion which interested an Irish Member 
to a certain extent, because a case of a 
similar character had occurred in Dublin 
the other day. It seemed to him, from 
the explanation given by the noble Lord, 
that the custom used to be to employ an 
experienced architect in cases of this 
nature, whereas the plan now adopted 
was to employ the ordinary Surveyor 
connected with the Public Office, and to 
give him a gratuity instead of having a 
more experienced man. Now, in this 
case it seemed to him that the cost 
would amount very much to the same 
thing without having the services uf so 
experienced a man. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he could assure the hon. Member 
that the Liverpool County Court and the 
other buildings cost £91,000, and that 5 
per cent upon that sum would have 
been £4,550, instead of which these 
Surveyors received £600 for this par- 
ticular work. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that he 
did not object to the employment of the 
Surveyor of the Board of Works instead 
of an architect, in the circumstances 
which were explained by the noble 
Lord; but he thought that as it was 
known when the Estimate was prepared 
that the Surveyor of the Board of 
Works was to be employed, the Esti- 
mate should have included the remu- 
neration to be given him for the extra 
work he had to perform. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
remarked, that there was a little diffi- 
culty in foreseeing at what time the 
items would come into payment; and 
they were, therefore, not charged as the 
work was going on, but only when it 
was completed. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he quite agreed with the desir- 
ability of giving some little gratuity 
to public servants for extra or good 
work done. It, however, required to be 
exercised with great care; but he 


Lord Frederick Cavendish 
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thought the noble Lord ought to in- 
clude in the Vote the names of the 
persons who had deserved well of the 
public. Not only should their names 
be given, but the amount of remunera- 
tion received under each head should be 
fully stated. He thought such a public 
proceeding would afford great encourage- 
ment to public servants, and do good. 
Under all the circumstances, he cer- 
tainly would not think of objecting to 
the Vote. 

Caprain AYLMER said, he had no 
desire to divide the Committee upon the 
Vote ; but he would like the noble Lord 
to say that the principle should be 
avoided in future as far as possible. 
He thought that if gentlemen were em- 
ployed in the Public Departments, they 
ought to receive a commensurate salary 
for the services they rendered, and 
should not be led to look forward to 
gratuities. The salary should cover all 
the work the public servants had to do. 
Nothing could be more injurious than 
holding out the hope that the House of 
Commons might be induced hereafter to 
vote an extra sum. The work must 
certainly be done in the time which 
ought to be devoted to the public ser- 
vice, and for which a salary was paid, 
and the principle of paying an extra 
gratuity for devoting that time to other 
work was altogether wrong. Nothing 
could be worse than to lead architects 
or surveyors to suppose that they were 
to receive a certain commission or 
gratuity, according to the extent and 
value of the work recommended to be 
done. The principle was a very bad 
one indeed, and the cost of buildings 
would run to a far higher figure than if 
it were provided for and carried out 
by salaried officers connected with the 
Department—not paid by commission or 
gratuity, but by salary only. If the 
noble Lord would not give an under- 
taking that some arrangement would 
be made in future, either to raise the 
salaries to a commensurate sum, or to 
employ persons who were not already 
salaried servants, he should feel it his 
duty to divide the Committee. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Government had acted entirely 
upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of 1876. It was the belief of 
the Committee that the plan they recom- 
mended would lead to economy. The 
Government adopted the recommenda- 
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tion of the Committee in good faith; 
and he believed, from what he had 
heard, that the arrangement worked 
well. He should be happy, however, 
if it were the wish of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, to inquire into the matter; 
but he would not like to take upon him- 
self the responsibility of altering the 
arrangement which had been made, 
after full inquiry, in 1876. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked if 
he was correct in understanding from 
the noble Lord that the building of the 
Liverpool County Court was completed ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was glad the noble Lord had mentioned 
that fact, because the mention of it had 
induced him to turn back to the Esti- 
mates of last Session, and there he 
found that the original Estimate for the 
total cost of the Liverpool County Court 
was £32,000. Under this arrangement, 
which the noble Lord said had worked 
so well, he found that, instead of the 
work being done for £32,000, £40,000 
had actually been spent; and, there- 
fore, the country had had to pay £8,000 
more than was originally asked for, and 
this was only one of the things which 
the Surveyor had had in hand. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that, if he was not mistaken, the 
item referred to included some other 
things besides the cost of building. 


Vote agreed to. 
(15.) £286, Fishery Board, Scotland. 


(16.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£20, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1882, for the Salaries of the Officers and 
Attendants of the Household of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and other Expenses.” 

Mr. REDMONDsaid, he wished to avail 
himself of this opportunity of protesting, 
in the only way in which it was possible 
for him to protest, against the estab- 
lishment of the Lord Lieutenant and 
Viceroy of Ireland. If he could protest 
against this establishment in no other 
way, he intended to protest by dividing 
the Committee against it. Last Session 
he had taken the opportunity of express- 
ing an opinion that the establishment 
of the Viceroy in Ireland was the centre 





of demoralization in that country. He 
was quite sure that in that sentiment he 
would be echoed by most of the Mem- 
bers from Ireland, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a few hon. Gentlemen who 
represented certain interests in Dublin, 
and who were desirous of maintaining 
the Viceroyalty from selfish motives— 
namely, the desire to keep up an institu- 
tion which, in some way or other, they 
locked upon as assisting the trade and 
commerce of that city. He was sure, 
however, that a great difference of opi- 
nion might exist upon that point; and 
those who had strong feelings in regard 
to the mode in which Irish affairs were 
conducted, and who viewed the proceed- 
ings of the Executive with distrust, 
must take that opportunity of protesting 
against the maintenance of the present 
system of government in that country. 
When the whole question came on upon 
the regular Estimates in Supply, there 
would be a better opportunity of going 
into details and showing the reasons 
why the Irish Members protested against 
this Vote. On the present occasion, it 
was not necessary to go at length into 
such arguments, beyond simply stating 
that the Irish Members protested against 
the Vote, because it afforded the means 
of keeping up an establishment which 
they altogether objected to. For that 
reason he intended to divide the Com- 
mittee against the Vote. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the Viceroyalty 
of Ireland was, and had always been, 
nothing else than a cause of demoraliza- 
tion. He knew many Irishmen who 
seemed to think that the fact of there 
being a Viceroy in Ireland was, to some 
extent, a proof that the Irish were a 
distinct nation; but he, for one, was 
quite prepared to dispense with proof 
of that character, and he should feel it 
his duty to oppose the Vote on division. 

Mr. R. POWER also protested against 
the Viceregal system. At an earlier 
period of the Session he had asked leave 
to introduce a Bill into that House which 
had for its object the abolition of the 
Office of Viceroy; but hon. Members 
would recollect that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
thought it the right course to pursue to 
commence Obstruction by opposing the 
introduction of the measure. It had 
always appeared to him a curious thing, 
and a matter of wonder, that, even on 
the supposition that there should be a 
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Lord Lieutenant in Ireland and a Vice-! portions of the people; and they op- 


regal Court, the duties of the position 
should be discharged by an Englishman. 
He should think that an Irishman would 
be more proper to fill the Office of Lord 
Lieutenant than an Englishman. It 
would be quite intelligible if the Go- 
vernment were to send over to Ireland 
an Irishman who understood the con- 
dition and wants of the country, and 
who sympathized with the people in 
their feelings and aspirations. He could 
understand an appointment of that kind 
perfectly well. But he could never 
understand on what principle the Lord 
Lieutenants of Ireland were selected 
under the present system. As a rule, 
they had hitherto been men who were 
either little known in Ireland or un- 
qualified for the discharge of such duties 
as were connected with the Office. They 
were, moreover, men who brought over 
with them to the country all the preju- 
dices, and, without saying it offensively, 
he would add, all the narrowness of 
mind which they possessed as English- 
men. They were on their installation 
at the Castle of Dublin surrounded by a 
class of permanent officials, who, whe- 
ther there was a Liberal or Tory Go- 
vernment in Office, were the persons 
who actually ruled the destinies of the 
country ; while, as far as he could dis- 
cern, the duties of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant himself consisted in giving a 
few dinners and balls to the citizens of 
Dublin, which latter were naturally 
grateful in view of future entertain- 
ments. But what was the feeling 
throughout the country? He main- 
tained that outside the City of Dublin 
the Viceroyalty was one of the most un- 
oe ge institutions in Ireland. His 

on. Colleague the Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Leamy) had informed the 
Committee that there were certain Irish- 
men who held that the mere fact of 
there being a Viceroy of Ireland marked 
the people as belonging to a separate 
and distinct nation. That might be a 
correct view of the relations between 
England and Ireland, so far as it went ; 
but he should be sorry to think that it 
was the only thing which marked the 
national distinction which existed. He 
and his hon. Friends opposed the pre- 
sent Vote on principle, because they felt 
that the Viceregal institution in Ire- 
land tended to create a miserable, ser- 
vile, and cringing spirit amongst certain 


Hr. R. Power 





posed it, moreover, on the ground that 
the people of Ireland did not wish to 
have a Viceregal Court maintained 
there. Not only did the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland receive £20,000 a-year 
for the performance of his duties, but he 
(Mr. R. Power) observed in the Esti- 
mates that the sum of £7,270 was also 
paid to him for the salaries and expenses 
of his household. The few remarks upon 
this subject which he and his hon. Friends 
had felt it their duty to make were to 
be regarded as merely by way of pro- 
test, because opportunities would present 
themselves later on in the Session for 
discussing this question more fully, and 
in a manner more suited to its im- 
portance. On the present occasion, he 
thought the convenience of the Com- 
mittee would be best consulted by simply 
taking a division against the Vote. 

GrneraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
pointed out that twice during the last 
50 years it had been proposed to abolish 
the Office of Viceroy of Ireland. On 
both those occasions the proposal came 
from a Scotchman ; but never during the 
time referred to had any Irishman come 
forward to propose the abolition of the 
Office. On the contrary, when these 
Motions were brought forward they were 
opposed by the Representatives of the 
Irish people. When any hon. Member 
opposite brought forward a Motion to 
abolish the Office of Viceroy, he pro- 
mised to support him, because he be- 
lieved the Office to be the bane of 
Ireland ; and he trusted that the pro- 
posal would meet with success. 

Captain AYLMER said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Redmond) would not press his opposition 
to a division. He could assure the hon. 
Member that no one in that House -was 
more opposed to the Office of Viceroy of 
Ireland than he was, and it was his in- 
tention fully to discuss the question when 
the Vote for the year came forward ; but 
upon the present Vote he should abstain 
from offering any opposition. 

Mr. METGE pointed out that the ob- 
jections taken by Irish Members on the 
present occasion were not to the Vote 
itself, but to the principle involved in it. 


The hon. and gallant Gentleman the 


Member for Kincardine (Sir George 
Balfour), in charging Irish Members 
with not having supported the Motions 
which had been brought forward for 























the abolition of the Office of Viceroy of 
Ireland, had forgotten the material cir- 
cumstance that, at the time when those 
Motions were made, Ireland could not 
be said to be represented in that House. 
But the hon. and gallant Member would 
have no cause to make the same remark 
again, because he assured him that so 
long as Irishmen were allowed to speak 
from those Benches this Estimate would 
be contested. He quite agreed with the 
remark of the hon. and gallant Member 
that the Office of Viceroy was the 
bane of Ireland. Nevertheless, there 
were many advanced Irishmen who said 
—‘‘ Why not leave the unfortunate Lord 
Lieutenant alone, for, after all, he spends 
some money in Ireland?” For his 
part, however, he regarded the money 
spent by the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland 
as a curse to the country. He was 
willing to admit that Chief Secretary 
after Chief Secretary went over to Ire- 
land, as did the right hon. Gentle- 
man who at present filled that Office, 
with honest intentions. But in what 
quarter did they seek the information 
necessary for their guidance? It was 
obtained from the hotbed of the worst 
form of Toryism in the country—Dublin 
Castle—and was enmeshed and involved 
in class prejudice and Party idiosyncrasy. 
From that centre Ireland was governed, 
and not only did the present Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, but all those who 
preceded him in that Office, derive their 
information through the medium of the 
officials at Dublin Castle. It was upon 
these grounds that Irish Members now 
opposed the Vote—not because of the 
amount asked for, which was in itself 
trivial, but in order to show that, on 
every occasion, they intended to protest 
against the Office of Viceroy as contrary 
to the national feeling of Ireland. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
thought it was rather too much to assert 
that a certain number of Gentlemen on 
the opposite Benches alone represented 
the Irish people, because there were 
many hon. Members on that side of the 
House who had a voice in the repre- 
sentation of Ireland. It was worth while, 
on the part of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Metge), to observe that if 
he would study the history of the Irish 
ay he would find, whatever might 

e the vices of the Office, that the first 
Viceroy who recommended the institution 
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field, to whom Ireland was indebted for 
the events of 1782 more than anyone 
else. Moreover, he would find that 
Lord Fitzwilliam was the first person 
who, as Viceroy, recommended the 
emancipation of Irish Catholics. 

Dr. LYONS observed, that, although 
the subject of the Vote was one on 
which a good deal was to be said, he 
did not consider that the present occa- 
sion was a proper one for its discussion. 
When the proper time arrived he would 
be in a position to show that the feeling 
of the country was in favour of the re- 
tention of the Viceroyalty. 

Mr. LEAMY admitted the subject of 
this Vote was one which had been very 
much debated, and on which a good 
deal was to be said, and that different 
opinions with regard to it were held by 
Gentlemen who, generally speaking, en- 
tertained the same political views as 
himself; for, as he had already stated, 
there were some who thought that the 
mere fact that the Office of Viceroy 
existed in Ireland was an indication to 
the people of England that the Irish 
people were a distinct nation. But, hold- 
ing the views which he held with regard 
to that Office, he felt bound to seize 
every opportunity of recording his vote 
in favour of its abolition. As to the re- 
mark of the hon. and learned Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers),that 
it was too much to assert that a certain 
number of Gentlemen on these Benches 
alone represented the Irish people, he 
would remind the Committee that within 
the last few days Ireland had given a 
very significant proof that, at any rate, 
if hon. Members on these Benches were 
not the sole Representatives of the 
people of Ireland, the people whom they 
did represent would shortly become the 
dominant Party in Irish politics. He 
referred to the return by an Irish con- 
stituency as their Representative of a 
man whom the English Government had 
thought fit to send to the Convict Prison 
at Portland. That circumstance was, 
he thought, sufficient to show that the 
public opinion of his country was going 
beyond the views of hon. Members near 
him, and that men even more advanced 
than they would be the future Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Professor the Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) had referred 
to the initiative taken in certain political 
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Ireland, in reply to which he would only 
say that the mere fact that one or two 
men who had filled the Viceregal Office 
might have been friends of Irish inde- 
pendence did not of itself make that 
Office necessary to Irish freedom. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY remarked, 
that the hon. Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers) was nothing if 
not historical. He was willing to admit 
that Lord Chesterfield was, perhaps, the 
best Viceroy ever sent over from Eng- 
land to Ireland; but he would like to 
ask the hon. Member how many of Lord 
Chesterfield’s views were carried out, 
and of what use to Ireland were his 
abilities? Why, he had been of no 
more use to Ireland than the right hon. 
Gentleman who had recently been sent 
there. And then with regard to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, the hon. Member would 
know that he was recalled on account 
of his suggestions, and that his recall 
was one of the causes that led to the 
Rebellion of 1798. The truth was that 
the Office of Viceroy was of no manner 
of use in serving the country, while it 
did some negative harm by creating a 
false public opinion and a spirit of 
flunkeyism. The City of Dublin had 
been well described by an Englishman 
as the capital of flunkeyism; and, as a 
matter of fact, the Office conferred but a 
mock distinction, while the Court which 
surrounded it was merelya sham. He 
would not detain the Committee at 
greater length on that occasion, but he 
looked forward to the time when the 
question of the Irish Viceroyalty would 
be fully debated in the House of Com- 
mons; and even now he hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Redmond) would persevere and carry 
his opposition to a division, for although 
the amount of the money was small, he 
was glad that it had been the means of 
enabling his hon. Colleagues to protest 
against the principle involved in the Vote. 

Mr. FINIGAN rose to oppose the 
Vote. He had not addressed the House 
during the present Session upon any 
subject connected with Irish affairs ; but 
he felt himself compelled, by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to protest in the 
strongest manner against one single 
sovereign, or, indeed, a single penny, 
being paid to the so-called Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. That official was 
certainly not a Lord Lieutenant in a 
representative sense, and all the his- 
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torical reminiscences which the learned 
Professor sitting upon the Whig Benches 
opposite could bring forward in that 
House in favour of ancient and forgotten 
Lord Lieutenants was of no use, and 
had no application whatever in the pre- 
sent discussion upon a matter of ex- 
penditure in Ireland. The Lord Lieu. 
tenancy was a complete farce. It was 
one of those things which were com- 
monly known as a fraud upon the 
people. He assured hon. Members that, 
however much it might be objected to 
in certain circles, the Irish Members 
sitting on the Opposition Benches repre- 
sented the Irish nation. If the land- 
lords of Ireland and the officials at 
Dublin Castle were left out of the 
question it would be found that those 
Members were the real and actual Re- 
presentatives of the people of Ireland. 
They objected, and they appealed to 
other hon. Members to object, to the 
payment of a large salary to a man who 
had really nothing to do with the go- 
vernment of Ireland as far as regarded 
its welfare. He spent his time and 
money, or rather the money which he 
received from England, in giving nice 
little semi-official parties, and in enter- 
taining all the would - be aristocracy 
of Irish landlordism and society. He 
sincerely trusted the Committee would 
oppose the payment of any money 
derived from English taxation to that 
personage called the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whose Office in Ireland 
was simply a mockery and a delu- 
sion, and whose presence there was a 
sham. He would be very sorry that 
any amount drawn from the pockets of 
the people of England should be ex- 
pended in keeping up such a mockery 
in the City of Dublin as the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy, surrounded by its circle of offi- 
cial hacks. He was not prepared to 
deny that the.Lord Lieutenant was a 
very able man. With 50,000 troops at 
his command his position very much 
resembled that of a ‘Turkish Pasha ; but 
as to his being a Governor in the proper 
sense of the term, or interesting himself 
in the Government of Ireland, no such 
argument could be supported either in 
theory or in fact. He hoped that the 
learned Professor (Mr. Thorold Rogers), 
who had never expressed any friendly 
feeling towards Ireland, or, as far as he 
knew, said anything in favour of Irish 
nationality, would re-read the history of 
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the Irish people, with a view to making 
his historical references more applicable 
and somewhat correct. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 104; 
Noes 12: Majority 92.— (Div. List, 
No. 22.) 

(17.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ° 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£900, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1882, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Offices of the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in Dublin and London, and 
Subordinate Departments.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, as 
the present Vote was almost a corollary 
to that which preceded it, the opposition 
offered to it by Irish Members would be 
consequential. The Office of Chief Se- 
cretary was one which would follow that 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if 
the latter were abolished, as he hoped 
itsoon would be. The abolition of the 
Chief Secretaryship and the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland was a proposition 
which had over and over again been 
put forward in the House of Commons 
within the last 50 years. It was made in 
1824 by Mr. Hume, who again brought 
it forward in 1830, and in 1850 Lord 
John Russell introduced a Bill for the 
abolition of these Offices, upon which 
occasion every one of the then Conserva- 
tive Chief Secretaries for Ireland voted 
in favour of the measure. He had for- 
gotten the names of those Gentlemen ; 
but there were six of them in existence 
at the time, and all of them were in 
favour of the abolition of the Office. 
They proceeded merely on the question 
of principle which was then before them. 
But at the present day Irish Members 
had very much stronger and more press- 
ing reasons which induced them to op- 
pose not only the Office of Chief Secre- 
tary itself, but its present occupier, 
and to desire its complete abolition. If 
the English people were wise they would, 
he thought, insist upon the present 
holder of the Office being relegated to 
some post in their own country, where 
he would not be able to accomplish the 
amountof harm which he had been doing 
in Ireland. He was sure he was not 
exaggerating when he said that there 
had never been a statesman since thetime 
of Castlereagh who had helped to make 
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the British connection so hateful to the 
people of Ireland as it had now become 
under the present Chief Secretary ; and 
the amount of animosity, hatred, and 
irreconcilable opposition that the right 
hon. Gentleman had caused in the minds 
of the great majority of the Irish people 
towards the British connection was such 
as would require many years to wipe 
away. But it had been said by some 
that the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland entered upon his Office with the 
very best intentions. He did not seek 
to judge of the intentions of any man, 
and it was perfectly impossible to fathom 
the mind of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; but the right hon. Gentleman 
must and would be judged according to 
his acts, and it was a fact that not only 
had he assumed, in the discharge of the 
more painful and more important duties 
of his Office, a bearing towards the 
Irish people which had excited an amount 
of enmity and opposition, but in his 
dealings with deputations that had 
waited upon him in connection with sub- 
jects of very great importance to the 
different sections of people in Ireland, 
his bearing had been so flippant and 
off-handed that the members of the de- 
putations often retired disgusted and in- 
dignant. But supposing that the Chief 
Secretary had merely carried out the com- 
mands of his Colleagues—because, of 
course, the Lord Lieutenant was a man 
of no authority ; not being a Member of 
the Cabinet he was obliged to refer to it 
in all cases, and it was hardly possible 
to discover whether the Chief Secretary 
was superior or subordinate to him. The 
right hon. Gentleman had signed a 
number of warrants for the committal 
to prison of a number of innocent men 
in Ireland under circumstances of such 
a character that, were there nothing 
else against him than the way in which 
that power had been exercised, it would 
in itself be quite sufficient to justify 
Irish Members in opposing everything 
in the shape of a Vote of public money 
for any purpose connected with the 
Chief Secretary’s Department. The way 
in which those warrants had been issued ; 
the character of the men who had been 
arrested ; the mode in which the arrests 
had been made; and the monstrously 
unjustifiable proceedings that had been 
taken under the Coercion Act in connec- 
tion with those warrants, were such as 
must necessarily breed in 500 cen- 
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tres throughout Ireland, where before 
there had existed the most patriotic 
ardour, the most rebellious feelings 
against the Crown and the Administra- 
tion. That was part of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s work. He might, perhaps, be 
thought to speak on this subject with a 
certain amount of personal feeling, be- 
cause it had been alleged that a warrant 
had been issued for his own arrest. He 
had never seen the warrant, and he was 
not aware of his own knowledge that it 
was in existence; but he had been told 
that he was charged with being reason- 
ably suspected of treasonable practices. 
He did not know anything about that ; 
but he was sure that if a warrant had 
been signed charging him with treason- 
able practices, that warrant was a lie, and 
nothing would ever induce him to believe 
that anyone could sign it without know- 
ing that it was a lie. Therefore, know- 
ing that many men as innocent as him- 
self of treasonable practices had been 
arrested in Ireland under warrants of 
the same character, and believing that a 
large number of persons had been so 
deprived of their liberty without the 
least colour or ground of justification, 
he said, under those circumstances, it 
would be impossible for him ever to 
assent, as a Member of that House, to 
the voting of public money in respect of 
any Office with which such a man as the 
Chief Secretary was connected. He 
therefore trusted his hon. Friends would 
accompany him into the Lobby in op- 
position to the Vote. 

Mr.T. D.SULLIVAN also opposed the 
Vote. He observed there was a sum of 
£900 under this Estimate which repre- 
sented a charge of about £2 for each of 
the warrants issued against ‘‘ suspects ”’ 
in Ireland. He would like to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary, before the present discussion 
came to an end, whether there was any 
truth in the allegation that he had sent 
blank warrants for the arrest of ‘ sus- 
pects”’ to Mr. Clifford Lloyd, or other 
magistrates in Ireland. He felt it his 
duty to oppose this Vote as a protest 
against the conduct of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had in prison at the present time, 
under the operation of the Coercion Act, 
a number of gentlemen, of whom he 
might say that he believed them to be 
as innocent of treasonable practices as 
was the hon. Member who had just 
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spoken, and who had spoken the truth. 
The hon. Member for Queen’s County 
had spoken the truth in denying that he 
had been guilty of treasonable practices, 
and who would venture to contradict 
him, or come forward and prove his 
guilt? He challenged the Government 
to do this; and it was well known that 
if the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
were guilty of treasonable practices, he 
could be arrested, as any man could be 
in England, as well asin Ireland. But 
how had the charges of treasonable 
practices been made out against the gen- 
tlemen who were in prison? He had 
listened the other night with consider- 
able interest to the best excuse the Go- 
vernment were able to make for them. 
They admitted that there was nothing in 
the text of the speeches of those gentle- 
men that could justify their arrest; but, 
said the Attorney General for Ireland— 
‘*You must read between the lines;” 
and the Chief Secretary, alluding toa 
sentence or two that had been spoken, 
said—‘‘ It looks innocent enough, but we 
must see what is meant by it.” And it 
was upon his own forced and unreason- 
able construction of the language em- 
ployed that he sought to arrest gentle- 
men on what he called reasonable sus- 
picion, and keep them many months in 
gaol. Against such a procedure as that 
Irish Members were bound to protest. 
They were bound, to the utmost of their 
ability, to refuse to pay salaries to gen- 
tlemen who did this atrocious work in 
Ireland. Throughout the whole of the 
discussions which had taken place upon 
the subject of these arrests, he had 
heard no defence of the policy and action 
of the Government that would pass 
muster in any fair and impartial As- 
sembly, although the so-called defence 
which had been put forward in that 
House had passed with a number of hon. 
Members, who were bound to the Go- 
vernment by Party ties. The policy of 
the Government might be consistent 
with the feelings of Liberal Gentlemen, 
but it was not so with the feelings of 
Irish Members; nor was it consistent 
with what was fair and just to the people 
of the country. Irish Members were 
compelled by a sense of duty to oppose 
this, and all such Votes, to the full ex- 
tent of their power; and he should, 
therefore, cordially support his hon. 
Friend the Member for Queen’s County 
in his opposition to the Motion, 
























Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I merely rise 
for the purpose of making two explana- 
tions, or, rather, of contradicting two 
statements. There is absolutely no 
foundation for the statement that blank 
warrants have been issued. The hon. 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. Sullivan) 
seems to be under the impression that 
this Vote is for an increase of salary to 
the Chief Secretary. That is not the 
case. 

Mr. REDMOND said, the Irish Mem- 
bers on those Benches felt it their duty 
to offer opposition to this Vote for two 
reasons, perfectly distinct from each 
other. The first of these was that they 
desired to enter a protest against the 
system under which Chief Secretaries 
for Ireland were appointed at all; and 
that reason was in itself, to his mind, 
entirely sufficient. But there was also 
the ground for opposition alluded to by 
the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. A. O’Connor)—namely, that every 
one of his hon. Colleagues had cause to 
believe that in the conduct of his duties 
in Ireland the present Chief Secretary 
—of course, when he spoke of him he 
spoke of his subordinates in Office also 
—had been guilty of gross negligence on 
matters of the very gravest importance. 
The hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers) mentioned a suspicion 
in his mind that Irish Members on those 
Benches did not represent the Irish 
people. He (Mr. Redmond) would like 
to appeal, if he could, from the hon. 
Member for Southwark to other hon. 
Members in that House, who probably 
knew at least as much as the learned 
Professor about Ireland and its people, 
because he was convinced that there 
was not an Irishman on the opposite 
Benches who would deny that the Party 
with whom he had the honour to act 
did represent the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Ireland. Was not the 
election for the County of Meath evi- 
dence of the force of the opinions which 
they represented in that House ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member for New Ross that we 
are discussing a Vote for the Depart- 
ment of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and not the state of political feeling in 
Ireland. 

Mr. REDMOND said he was endea- 
vouring to combat the idea that the Irish 
Members, in making these protests, did 
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of Ireland. If he was out of Order in 
that course he would desist. 

Tat CHAIRMAN: I have already 
reminded the hon. Member that the 
Vote is for the Chief Secretary, and does 
not refer to the recent election. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he would pass 
from that matter, merely observing that 
they had had strong evidence within the 
last few days 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS rose to 
Order, and asked whether the autho- 
rity of the Chair was to be disre- 
garded? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have not yet 
heard what it is the hon. Member intends 
to say. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he was about 
to say, when he was interrupted, that he 
would pass from that line with the single 
remark that there had been evidence 
within the last few days that the course 
they were taking in opposing the Vote 
for the Chief Secretary was a line of ac- 
tion supported by public opinion in Ire- 
land. That was a statement which he 
thought he was in Order in making ; and 
he thought if hon. Members opposite 
would be a little patient, and not inter- 
rupt other hon. Members, they would 
expedite the progress of Business. The 
first reason for protesting against this 
Vote was a desire to protest against a 
system utterly rotten and unsound—a 
system of government, whereby the men 
who were responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland were in no sense re- 
sponsible to the people of Ireland; a 
system whereby the right hon. Gentle- 
man who governed Ireland was in no 
sense responsible in the slightest degree 
to the people; a system whereby the 
people were ruled, not in accordance with 
their wishes, which was the correct defini- 
tion of representative government, but in 
direct opposition totheir wishes and to the 
wishes of their elected Representatives 
in Parliament. That was one reason 
why they objected to this Vote. The 
other reason for objecting was that they 
had evidence, which they could adduce, 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
administration of half his duties in Ire- 
land—namely, the carrying out of the 
Coercion Act, had been guilty of gross 
neglect, and of gross violations of the 
pledges he solemnly gave in that House. 
There were many things in connection 
with the administration of the Coercion 
Act which could be alluded to as reasons 
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why the Irish Members could not coun- 
tenance any extra Vote for the Chief 
Secretary or his subordinates. Mention 
had been made of the issue of warrants. 
Less than three weeks ago a warrant 
was issued for the arrest of his (Mr. 
Redmond’s) brother. A copy of that 
warrant had been sent to him, and in 
that warrant his brother was described 
as ‘‘ Redmond ’ —without any initials— 
“of Liverpool”’—a place where he had 
never been. Was not that an evidence 
that the right hon. Gentleman had been 
guilty of a gross violation of the pledge 
he and his Colleagues gave, that they 
would investigate every individual case ? 
In Common Law he had no doubt that 
warrant would be utterly invalid, and he 
believed that if he chose to have a mo- 
tion made in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for a writ of habeas corpus he could have 
his brother released. Of course, his 
brother would be re-arrested under a 
good warrant; but he would rather his 
brother should rot in prison than take 
advantage of any such technicality. [4 
laugh.| The hon. Member (Mr. Tho- 
rold Rogers) might laugh, and no 
doubt it was consistent with the hon. 
Member’s ideas of decency to laugh 
at such a matter; but he would tell 
the hon. Member, and other English 
Members, that the Irish people had 
as great a contempt for their laughs as 
it was possible to have. They cared no- 
thing for these jeers and laughs, and the 
only effect of them was to intensify that 
feeling of disaffection which was spread- 
ing in Ireland, and which the Chief Se- 
cretaryand his officials had been working 
to deepen and strengthen. This caso of 
his brother’s was one matter connected 
with the issue of warrants, and he was 
certain there were many other cases of 
equally gross negligence; and he would 
like the right hon. Gentleman,or someone 
else on the Treasury Bench, to give some 
explanation of the issue of a warrant 
for taking away a man’s liberty, in which 
the man was described in that vague way 
—without any initials, and as of Liver- 
pool, where he never had been. Then 
there were other matters. He believed 
the right hon. Gentleman was responsible 
for the issue of these warrants. [Mr. 
W. E. Forster assented.] He was glad 
to know that was the case, for he was 
anxious to keep in Order, if possible. A 
number of his friends in the county of 
Wexford had been arrested under war- 
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rants issued by the right hon. Gentle. 
man, and he would mention, as one ip- 
stance, the case of a highly respectable 
gentleman, named Ennis, who lived 10 
miles from the nearest railway-station. 
His house was surrounded, at 10 o’clock 
one night, by policemen ; after a delay 
of only a few moments, he was put on 
an outside car and driven about along 
country roads and bye lanes from one 
station to another, until half-past 7 the 
following morning. The reason alleged 
for this, when he protested, was that 
some demonstration of public sympathy 
or enthusiasm might arise if it were 
known where he was. Why the police 
did not arrest him an hour before there 
was a train and take him straight to the 
station, he (Mr. Redmond) could not tell; 
but, instead of that, he was driven about 
on an outside car, on a cold, wet night, 
till half-past 7 in the morning, and re- 
ceived no food until half-past 1 o’clock, 
when he was lodged in Kilmainham 
Gaol. Was not that a brutal exercise of 
arbitrary power? The obvious answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman would be 
that he was not responsible for these 
details; but these were details which 
closely touched the friends of the victims 
of this barbarous administration of the 
Coercion Act, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man was the only person in the House 
who was responsible for the execution of 
these warrants. Then there were other 
things. A few days ago, he asked a 
Question in the House with reference 
tu the release of a gentleman named 
Mahon, of New Ross. Why, although 
that gentleman was unconditionally re- 
leased from Kilmainham Prison, the 
Sub-Inspector of New Ross had called 
upon him and told him that unless he 
left the country within a week he would 
be re-arrested? He had been released 
because his life was in danger; because 
the doctor of the gaol, Dr. Carte, and 
Dr. Kenny had united in a Report that 
prolonged imprisonment would almost 
certainly sacrifice his life. He was re- 
leased; but his health continued bad, 
for he was not suffering from some tem- 
porary ailment, but from lung disease, 
and he was as ill three weeks after his 
release as when he was released. He 
took no part in the proceedings of the 
Land League, although, in the dis- 
charge of his duties as a reporter to a 
Wexford newspaper, he attended cer- 
tain Land League meetings, sheriffs’ 
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sales, and evictions. Yet, for earning 
his livelihood in the only possible way, 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that he had been guilty of action in con- 
nection with the Land League. That 
was a cruel and wanton act, and the 
effect had been this—his ailment having 
been intensified by imprisonment, his 
friends told him when he left Kilmain- 
ham Gaol that he should leave that 
climate. He made arrangements for 
starting for Australia on the 9th of 
March; but, although this was known 
to the police—for a clergyman in the 
place had told them—he was told that 
unless he left the country at once he 
would be re-arrested. The result of that 
was that he was obliged to leave Wex- 
ford hurriedly, without time to make his 
preparations, for he was liable at any 
moment to re-arrest, which, to him, 
would have meant the grave. He (Mr. 
Redmond) had no desire to raise trivial 
matters in the House, or to carp at the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but he was there 
to express his conviction—a conviction 
which he knew was shared by his con- 
stituents—that there never had been a 
Chief Secretary who had done more 
harm to the English connection with Ire- 
land than the present Chief Secretary. 
[ Dissent.] Did hon. Members who dis- 
sented from that sentiment imagine for 
one moment that the 500 men who had 
been arrested would come out of prison 
more loyal than when they went in? Did 
they imagine that the friendsand relatives 
of those men would be more loyal to 
the British connection after seeing 
honourable and upright men dragged 
away like felons and lodged in prison 
cells? The right hon. Gentleman had 
not only done harm to the British con- 
nection; but, although it was a matter 
scarcely worth referring to, he had 
utterly ruined his own reputation. 
[‘‘Oh!”] Hon. Members probably ob- 
jected to that statement, because they 
thought the right hon. Gentleman never 
had a reputation to destroy. He was 
under the impression, when the right 
hon. Gentleman went to take the reins 
of power in Ireland, that he had a re- 
putation as a fair-minded, honest, and 
capable statesman. He now had the 
reputation, so far as the Irish people 
were concerned—and he (Mr. Redmond) 
cared not so much for the opinion of the 
majority of that House—of a dishonest 
politician. 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber has no right to impute dishonesty to 
any Member of this House. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he would, of 
course, withdraw the expression; but 
what he meant by dishonesty was the 
violation of pledges given to the House. 
In that sense he was regarded as a dis- 
honest politician; he was regarded, 
moreover, as an unjust man who had 
taken advantage of power which had 
been placed in his hands for mean and 
petty purposes, and had used that power 
in an arbitrary and cruel manner; and, 
so far as Ireland was concerned, he had 
proved himself an utterly incapable 
man. No Chief Secretary of Ireland 
had ever brought the country into such 
an inextricable state of confusion as the 
right hon. Gentleman had. So long 
as the right hon. Gentleman left the 
Land League alone, the League had in 
no way created any confusion. He had 
read a few minutes ago a quotation 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
on the second reading of the Coercion 
Act, in which he said the effect of the 
Act was being felt in Ireland before it 
was passed, and that the outrages were 
diminishing because the Act was coming 
into play, and the Leaders of the Land 
League were using all the power they 
possessed to put down outrage. Those 
were the words the right hon. Gentle- 
man used; and if outrages had since 
taken place, and the hatred of England 
had been intensified, that was all to be 
laid at the door of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who was a weak, dishonest, in- 
capable statesman. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I have already 
informed the hon. Member that the ap- 
plication of the word ‘‘ dishonest’ to a 
Member of this House is un-Parlia- 
mentary. I call upon him to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. REDMOND: [ at once withdraw 
it. I only used the word in the sense I 
stated. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not rise, 
Sir, to make any personal defence. If 
my reputation cannot take care of itself 
I shall not attempt to sustain it. The 
hon. Member says no other Irish Chief 
Secretary has done more harm than I 
have. There is no Irish Secretary who 
ever had the task of the present Irish 
Secretary to perform. There is no Irish 
Secretary who has had to contend with 
such a number of Members of Parliament 
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and other men of influence who are doing 
all that is in their power to keep up a 
conspiracy against law and order. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
Order, and asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was in Order in charging 
Members of the House with combining 
to keep up a conspiracy against law and 
order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. Forster. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am quite 
content with my statement as to the 
attitude of Members of this House. 
That is all I wish to say with regard to 
the attack and remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman on the general question. 
Already in this Session this subject has 
been debated, and probably will be de- 
bated again ; but there are two or three 
special remarks of the hon. Member 
to which I wish to allude. First, it is 
true—and I am sorry for it—that in the 
performance of what I considered to be 
our duty in carrying out the Act, we 
have had to arrest the brother of the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member says 
there is a technical mistake in the war- 
rant as to his brother’s previous resi- 
dence. As to that I cannot speak; but 
I can say that the grounds for the arrest 
were most carefully considered, and I 
believed we should have had no justifi- 
cation for not making the arrest. The 
hon. Member alludes to two other cases. 
I wish to state—and I appeal to the 
Committee whether it is not so—that it 
would be impossible for me, or anyone, 
to be ready with answers upon cases 
without any Notice. No Notice was 
given of any Question with regard to 
the arrest of the person named Ennis; 
and my obvious answer to this case 
is that I know nothing of the circum- 
stances of the arrest. I do not admit 
the correctness of the hon. Member’s 
account of the matter; but if he will 
give Notice of a Question, and give 
me reasonable time to obtain informa- 
tion, I shall be ready to answer him. 
The other case is that of a man named 
Mahon, who, the hon. Member says, 
was released because his life was in 
danger, and who has been obliged to 
leave the country. It is an exaggera- 
tion to say that his life was considered 
to be in danger; but his health was 
such that we thought it desirable to re- 
lease him. I do not expect hon. Mem- 
bers to give me credit for this assertion ; 
but I am sure no person in my position 
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could have listened more to statements 
of ill-health than I have, and if I have 
erred, it has been in giving too much 
attention to these statements. We had 
reason to believe that this person was 
returning to the course he had previously 
followed, and we had our idea of his ill- 
health somewhat shaken by the fact that 
he could walk seven or eight miles 
without any difficulty immediately after 
his release. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he wished to 
read the passage in the Chief Secretary's 
speech to which he had alluded. On 
the second reading of the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Act the 
right hon. Gentleman was reported to 
have said— 

‘« Already, I say, we see signs of a diminution 
inthe number of outrages. The improvement 
at first was only slight; but the outrages are 
now becoming smaller in number every day. 
And why are they diminishing? I believe 
there are two reasons for it. One is that the 
Gentlemen at the head of the Land League are 
using every power they possess to put a stop to 
outrages.” —[3 Hansard, cclvii. 1230.] 

Mr. LEAMY said, he thought the 
Attorney General for Ireland or the 
Solicitor General for Ireland might in- 
form the Committee whether or not the 
warrant under which the hon. Member’s 
brother had been arrested was a de- 
fective warrant ; and whether it was not 
the fact that instances were to be found 
in which men about to be apprehended 
on warrants which did not give their 
Christian names had killed those at- 
tempting to arrest them, and had been 
held to be justified in doing so ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the warrant wasa perfectly good one for 
technical purposes; and he believed it 
contained, besides the name Redmond, 
the aliases Munroe and Boyd. 

Mr. REDMOND denied that state- 
ment, for he had a copy of the warrant, 
and it did not contain those names. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) replied 
that, according to his impression, those 
aliases were in the warrant, and those 
were the aliases by which the person was 
known. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought he might draw the 
attention of the Committee away from 
these rather heated questions, which 
did not seem to him to be suitable for 
discussion at that moment, to some points 
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more directly connected with the actual 
expenditure of money in Ireland. He 
observed in this Vote for the Office of 
the Chief Secretary a point upon which 
he would like to ask a question. He 
did not know whether the Committee 
and the Chief Secretary would think him 
hypercritical ; but he wished to know 
whether precedent had been followed in 
heading this Vote—‘‘ Chief Secretary for 
Ireland.” He did not believe that the 
title ‘‘ Chief Secretary for Ireland ” had 
ever before been used in a public 
document. The title had always been 
“Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant.” There was much more in 
that than people might suppose. If it 
was proposed to abolish the Office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland the title in 
the Vote might be correct; if not, his 
question was not superfluous, and he 
supposed the Government had some 
reason for making the change. Then 
there was an item of £900 in the Vote 
for additions to the staff of the Office, 
and for some extra expenditure which 
had been sanctioned by the Treasury 
consequent on an important increase of 
business. He had paid a visit to Ireland 
in the winter, and he was then informed 
on authority, which he believed to be 
good, that an officer of the Guards— 
Mr. Ross, of Bladensburg—had been 
appointed Military Secretary to the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
If that was so he wished to know on 
what precedent such an appointment 
had been made, because he was pre- 
pared to maintain that never before, 
since the Union, had the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant required 
such an officer ; and he was, moreover, 
ene to maintain that the Office of 
lilitary Secretary to the Chief Secre- 
tary was one altogether abnormal in its 
character. The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had absolutely nothing 
to do with the movement of troops in 
Ireland. He had no control over them, 
and properly no relations with the 
Forces ; and if any functionary in Ireland 
was to have a Military Secretary it was 
the Lord Lieutenant, who was at the 
head of the troops in Ireland. He 
could not conceive, on what ground 
the Chief Secretary appointed Mr. Ross 
Military Secretary without first of all 
coming to Parliament for its sanction. 
It was a totally new office, and was one 
calculated to put aside the authority of 





the Lord Lieutenant in military matters ; 
in fact, this was an attempt to treat the 
Lord Lieutenant as a perfect dummy or 
ornamental figurehead, and to set up 
the Office of Chief Secretary as superior 
to that of the Lord Lieutenant. What 
he wanted to know was, whether Mr. 
Ross, of Bladensburg, was appointed by 
the Chief Secretary as his Military 
Secretary, or something analogous to it, 
in order that he might act as an inter- 
mediary between him and the Com- 
mander of the Forces? If so, what 
position did the Chief Secretary take 
up with respect to the movement of 
troops in Ireland? Were the orders 
for the movement of troops conveyed 
from the Chief Secretary direct to the 
Commander of the Forces, or were they 
conveyed, as they only could be Con- 
stitutionally conveyed, by the order of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland? On 
that point the Chief Secretary was bound 
to give them information, because the 
appointment of a Military Secretary to 
the Chief Secretary was quite an in- 
novation, and altogether altered the 
character of the Office of Chief Secre- 
tary. He also wished explanation in 
regard to another matter. The other 
day there was a letter in the newspapers, 
signed by a very well-known Irishman 
—Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald. He was well 
known to be an active member of the 
Property Defence Association; and in his 
letter, which had attracted a good deal 
of attention, he stated, as a fact, that 
it had been intimated to the Property 
Defence Association that evictions in 
Ireland, if they were to be carried out 
with the aid of the military, were to be | 
carried out on a very large and compre- 
hensive scale; that they were to com- 
prise, if necessary, districts, townlands, 
or baronies ; that groups of tenants were 
to be evicted, because it was not con- 
venient for the military authorities to 
make great preparations and arrange- 
ments for the eviction of a single tenant 
here and there; that, in order to meet 
the great movement against the pay- 
ment of rent, the Government of Ireland 
signified to those connected with the 
Property Defence Association that evic- 
tions were to be carried out on an im- 
mense scale, and that great numbers of 
people were to be simultaneously turned 
out on the roadside. The Chief Secre- 
tary ought to take the present oppor- 
tunity of informing the Committee 
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whether these statements were accurate 
or otherwise. In his (Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s) opinion, evictions in Ireland 
ought to be judged on their merits ; and 
he had always understood that the land- 
lords of Ireland were anxious to evict 
those tenants who could but would not 
pay, and to spare, if possible, those 
tenants who could not pay on aceount of 
the distressed times. Mr. Penrose Fitz- 
gerald alluded to a large number of 
evictions which were going to take place 
almost immediately in Donegal ; and he 
asked what was to be done, or what 
preparations were being made for the 
actual sustenance of the 4,000 or 5,000 
persons who were to be turned out on the 
roadside? If any intimation of the nature 
described by Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, 
either directly or indirectly, had been 
given by the Government to the Pro- 
perty Defence Association, it was the 
duty of the House of Commons to criti- 
cize their conduct most severely, because 
nothing could be more cruel than that, for 
the sake of military convenience, innocent 
people should be punished with the 
guilty. If it was necessary to evict the 
dishonest tenant, surely it was not neces- 
sary, or even human, to evict the tenants 
who were honest, and who, perhaps, 
were only unable to pay by the circum- 
stances of the time. He would not have 
drawn attention to this point merely on 
the strength of the letter of Mr. Penrose 
Fitzgerald; but he thought it right to 
tell the Chief Secretary that when he 
was in Ireland, after last Christmas Day, 
he found it was the talk of the Clubs— 
it was the talk of persons in official and 
in ex-official positions, and of many per- 
sons who were in a position to know 
perfectly well what they were talking 
about —that the Chief Secretary was 
anxious to induce the landlords of Ireland 
to ask him to carry out evictions on a very 
large scale. He did not consider he 
was doing the Government an ill turn 
in mentioning this. [‘‘Oh!”] Hon. 
Members opposite were premature in 
that expression. Positive statements to 
the effect he had stated had appeared in 
The Standard newspaper; those state- 
ments were made by a very prominent 
member of the Landlords’ Defence As- 
sociation, and the Chief Secretary was 
bound to get up and say whether it was 
the intention of the Government not to 
lend assistance to landlords who wished 
to evict tenants who, from their know- 
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ledge, were certainly dishonest tenants, 
who were able to pay but declined to do 
so, unless the landlords were prepared, at 
the same time, to evict alarge number of 
tenants who were not dishonest, but who 
were only prevented from paying by the 
necessities of the time? The Committee 
was bound to take notice of the matter. 
He was quite prepared to admit that 
never had a Chief Secretary so difficult 
a task to perform before ; but he could 
not help noticing that all the great 
panegyrics passed on the Chief Secretary 
by his Chief and his Colleagues were 
generally coupled with insinuations of 
a more or less vituperative character 
against the right hon. Gentleman’s Pre. 
decessor. They were told that Ireland 
was being governed on strictly philan- 
thropic principles; but he wanted to 
know, if statements of the kind he 
had quoted were made in the news- 
papers by Irish Gentlemen—if those 
statements were supported by the gene- 
ral assent and opinion of Dublin society 
— if evictions were being carried out in 
a manner which he could only charac- 
terize as barbarous and heartless—he 
wanted to know on what ground the 
philanthropy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man rested? He objected to the as- 
sumptions of superhuman righteousness 
on the part of the Government, and 
especially when they were coupled with 
insinuations of superhuman wickedness 
on the part of their Predecessors. He 
hoped the Chief Secretary would notice 
the three points he had raised—the de- 
nomination of his Office, the appointment 
of a Military Secretary, and the support 
given to a wholesale system of eviction. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, if 
what the noble Lord had stated was the 
prevalent impression in Irish society, he 
was not sorry an opportunity had been 
afforded him of explaining matters. He 
understood the noble Lord to say that 
when he came in contact with Irish 
society he learned that what he had 
stated was the fact. No doubt, he had 
learned a good many things; indeed, if 
the noble Lord believed all he heard, he 
must certainly have his head full of very 
strange and contradictory assertions. The 
noble Lord stated that he was informed 
that he (Mr. W. E. Forster), on behalf 
of the Government, had led the landlords 
of Ireland to believe that they would 
encourage them to make evictions whole- 
sale, quite irrespective of the ability of 
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the persons to pay their rent, and quite 
irrespective of the honesty or dishonesty 
of the tenants. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Yes; that is the statement in Zhe 
Standard. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that was 
a statement he absolutely denied. He 
imagined that if such a report was pre- 
valent it arose in this manner—that they 
found many evictions would take place ; 
they found they would have to protect 
the civil authority in carrying out those 
evictions, and what he did do—he did 
not know he ever did it officially, 
though he made no secret of it—was to 
inform the persons who thought it neces- 
sary to proceed against their tenants that 
it would be much better if, after they had 
made up their minds to evict, they would 
act in concert, so that they could with 
the least expenditure of force support 
them. He thought they were perfectly 
justified in so acting; their action was 
justifiable from an economical point of 
view ; it was justifiable in the interest of 
the preservation of order and of mercy. 
[‘Oh!”] Yes, as an act of mercy. It 
was their duty to support the force of 
the law ; it was also their duty to do it 
with the least chance of the destruction 
of life. That it should be done with the 
least chance of the destruction of life an 
overpowering force must accompany the 
sheriff ; and it would be almost impos- 
sible to send an overpowering force unless 
there was some kind of previous arrange- 
ment as to when, and how, and where it 
should be sent. His action could never 
be interpreted to mean that they en- 
couraged landlords to take proceedings 
where they did not wish; it could not 
mean that they encouraged the landlords 
to take proceedings against those whom 
they had better let alone; it did not 
mean they were to take proceedings in- 
discriminately against the honest and the 
dishonest. What his action really did 
mean was that if the landlords were de- 
termined to carry out evictions they must 
let the Executive know when and how 
they proposed to do it, so that if there 
were two or three landlords in one dis- 
trict one force would suffice for all the 
cases. That was the line they took, and 
they were quite justified. The noble 
Lord had spoken about the denomina- 
tion of the Office of Chief Secretary. If 
he would refer to the Estimates, he would 
see that a Supplementary Estimate was 





required to pay the salaries and expenses 
of the Office of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. He hoped that would 
satisfy thenoble Lord. As to Mr. Ross, 
he was appointed as temporary As- 
sistant Private Secretary. The reason 
why he was glad of Mr. Ross’s services 
was this—that they were obliged to make 
a good deal of use of the Military Forces 
in Ireland. There had, no doubt, been a 
great deal of exaggeration about the 
strength of the Military Force in that 
country. He had seen it stated there 
were 50,000 troops there ; some people 
said there were 60,000; but the force 
really numbered under 30,000. The Chief 
Secretary and the heads of the Military 
Department had to be constantly in 
communication with one another. For 
instance, it was necessary to send a de- 
tachment of troops to a certain place, and 
it was desirable they should have some 
means of finding out where and the 
quickest and most economical manner in 
which that detachment could be lodged. 
They found that the two Departments, the 
Commander-in-Chief’s Department and 
the Executive Department, could work 
better together, and that there would be 
a great saving of time and money if they 
engaged a gentleman for a short time 
to conduct this communication. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
did not think his noble Friend (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had been altogether 
fair in his criticism of the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. He did not for a moment pretend 
to know so much as the noble Lord on 
many subjects which he discussed in the 
House—it would be absurd for him to 
pretend to do so—but on one subject he 
must say he did know as much, and 
perhaps a little more, than his noble 
Friend, and that was on the subject of 
Ireland. He had resided in Ireland for 
a considerable time since the close of 
last Session, and he was in Ireland at 
the time mentioned by the noble Lord. 
He visited several parts of Ireland and 
mixed in various grades of society; but 
he was bound to say he never heard one 
word from any single person in Ireland 
imputing to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary the policy men- 
tioned by hisnoble Friend. He had no 
doubt that at the commencement of his 
term of Office the right hon. Gentleman 
did not perform the duties of Chief 
Secretary in a way in which many 
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gentlemen resident in Ireland considered 
he ought to have done; but for that he 
(Lord Claud Hamilton) never for one 
moment considered theright hon. Gentle- 
man responsible. He considered, though 
it was a matter of course of opinion, 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government and the two 
right hon. Gentlemen the Members for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Chamberlain) were responsible for pre- 
venting the right hon. Gentleman per- 
forming his duties in a proper and 
efficient manner. But now the right 
hon. Gentleman was at last attempting 
to perform his duties in a thorough and 
satisfactory manner, and endeavouring 
to enforce the law and sustain the rights 
of property, he was really surprised to 
see the noble Lord below the Gangway 
coming down to the House and adopt- 
ing the attitude towards the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had just displayed. 
They all felt the right hon. Gentleman 
had had a most difficult and most painful 
duty to perform in Ireland; they who 
lived in Ireland deeply sympathized with 
him in the performance of those many 
painful duties; and he (Lord Claud 
Hamilton) would always be prepared, 
when he saw the right hon. Gentleman, 
notwithstanding the great opposition 
with which he was met in the House 
and elsewhere, striving to perform his 
duty to his Sovereign and his country, 
to give him his cordial support. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, if the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool, he 
thought 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, 
there was no doubt of it; he was the 
Member for Liverpool. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he believed 
the Home Rulers of Liverpool voted 
for the noble Lord. If the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool had ven- 
tured his strong contradiction of the 
statement of the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), of whom he spoke 
in so friendly a manner, previous to the 
statement of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, there would have been con- 
siderably more weight in the contradic- 
tion. Unfortunately, the statement of 
the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool just came one speech too late, and 
that speech was the speech of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; for between the 
charge of the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock and the indignant repu- 
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diation of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, there was just as much difference 
as there was between a non-official and 
an Official explanation of the same case. 
In all its essentials, in all its parts, the 
defence of the Chief Secretary confirmed 
the statements of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock. The noble 
Lord stated that he had heard plenty of 
confirmation in Ireland of the statements 
made by Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald in the 
columns of 7he Standard—namely, that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland objected 
to furnish military escorts to single 
landlords engaged in limited eviction 
operations, but that he was quite pre- 
pared to supply an overwhelming force, 
if only a considerable number of land- 
lords would combine, and, by one huge 
act of Cossackism, clear a whole country 
side. That was the statement of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland himself. The 
only defence of this co-operative policy 
started by the right hon. Gentleman was 
that he did it for the purposes of mercy, 
and to prevent destruction of life, and 
for economy, of course; but the latter, 
being a stock Liberal topic, he would re- 
serve for some general observations on 
Liberalism. It was the opinion of the 
Chief Secretary that, if they went out 
with a considerable force in order to pro- 
tect the civil power, and to evict whole 
country sides, there would be less 
chance of resistance than if they went 
with a weaker force to a single eviction. 
Let them suppose that, instead of evic- 
tions in the wilds of Ireland, evictions 
were to be carried out in an English 
town. He asked if it would not be more 
conducive to the preservation of peace 
to pick out, as the cases naturally arose, 
the individuals who were considered de- 
serving of eviction than to wait until 
half-a-dozen streets could be cleared out 
with one fell swoop? The Chief Secre- 
tary’s theory that there would be less 
danger to life and property, less danger 
of fearful rioting, less heartrending 
scenes, by the clearance of a whole dis- 
trict rather than by pickiug out isolated 
cases, afforded the Committee a pretty 
fair specimen of the whole power of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s intelligence. 
Mr. Ross, of Bladensburg, whose official 
designation was T.A.P.8.0.8.L.L., or 
Temporary Assistant Private Secretary 
to the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, seemed to be a sort of parallel 
to that Major Bond, the ornamental 
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swearer, who was explained to be 
T.A.S.8S.M., or Temporary Assistant 
Special Stipendiary Magistrate. Since 
the days of Alfred Smith, with whom 
O’Connell dealt somewhat irreverently, 
there had been no such creator of 
official nicknames as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. Putting the explanation of the 
Chief Secretary along with the corrobo- 
rative evidence of the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool—for there could 
be no mistaking the corroboration con- 
tained in the tones of thorough satisfac- 
tion with which the noble Lord regarded 
the recent operations of the Chief Secre- 
tary—putting all those things together, 
they had a very fair explanation of the 
position of the new military assistant of 
the Chief Secretary. It was said in Ire- 
land that whenever the Chief Secretary 
was applied to on any question, he always 
referred the applicant to his conscience. 
They had been greatly puzzled to know 
where his conscience was; and it now 
turned out it was represented by Mr. 
Ross, of Bladensburg, T.A.P.S.C.8.L.L. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had de- 
served, and had certainly obtained, the 
warm thanks of the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool. Now, the noble 
Lord was a member of a family holding, 
according to the English law, large 
estates in the county of Donegal ; and he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) could fully understand 
the satisfaction of the noble Lord that 
at length such a Chief Secretary had 
been vouchsafed to landlordism in extre- 
mis, because they knew very well how the 
“hard-up Hamiltons” stood in Done- 
gal. The noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool had never appeared in the 
House in the character of a friend of 
Ireland ; and he could assure the noble 
Lord that if a plébiscite were to be taken 
in the county of Donegal, the manage- 
ment of the Hamilton estate would not 
receive the universal suffrages of the 
population. If the Liberal Party were 
to endorse the statements of the Chief 
Secretary that he was influenced in his 
extraordinary operations by a desire to 
economize at whatever other risk, there 
could be no more lasting and permanent 
blot upon the reputation of the Party. 
He hoped there was not a single Gentle- 
man on the Benches opposite who would 
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responsibility in stimulating the land- 
lords to make a wholesale dattue of miser- 
able tenants for economical reasons; he 
hoped there were no hon. Gentlemen 
who would wish to show a saving on the 
Estimates at the cost of the tenants of 
Ireland. He fully sympathized with the 
protest of the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock against the manner in 
which a slur was sought to be cast upon 
the humanity and the philanthropy of 
previous Lord Lieutenants of Ireland. 
He was not bound to admire the policy 
of Conservative Viceroys of Ireland; 
but of them, at any rate, it was to be 
said that within his recollection no Con- 
servative Viceroys of Ireland had de- 
clared what Lord Cowper declared at 
Belfast only a few months ago—namely, 
that the Liberal Party had practically 
despaired of getting at the root of dis- 
affection in Ireland; that practically 
they had despaired of remedying the 
evils of Ireland; and that now they 
were bent upon driving discontent un- 
der. To cover the wretched failure of 
their own so-called remedial legislation, 
the Government had been trying to 
drive discontent under. Let the Chief 
Secretary and the Prime Minister look 
to the great county of Meath, and see 
whether they could drive discontent 
under. The policy of Liberalism in 
Ireland was a sham, and all the efforts 
of a dozen Chief Secretaries, with a 
dozen military consciences of the class 
introduced to their notice that night, 
would be utterly unable to induce the 
people to believe Liberalism was a 
reality. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it was gene- 
rally a painful thing for Irish Members 
to listen to debates in the House on 
Irish subjects. Such subjects were sel- 
dom debated calmly, and still less fre- 
quently with perfect fair play. The 
attack which had been made that even- 
ing, in the hearing of both sides of the 
Committee, upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary was most unde- 
served. The humanity of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been assailed, and they 
had been told he had no conscience; 
they had been told he was anxious to see 
properties in Ireland devastated, and 
the tenants turned out of their holdings ; 
they had been told he was most anxious 


prefer to vote for the increased expendi- | to have an opportunity of displaying a 
ture necessary to carry out these evic- | large force of military, so as to clear a 
tions rather than have any part of the | whole county or barony of its tenants. 
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All that had been asserted upon the 
strength of a letter written to the news- 
papers. He had not read the letter, but 

e was astonished to hear it emanated 
from Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, and that 
he was acting on the part of the Pro- 
perty Defence Association. He did not 
think that many Members who listened 
to the attack on the Chief Secretary 
believed in its fairness. The noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool (Lord Claud 
Hamilton) most properly reprobated 
the tone in which the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) took up the cudgels for the 
anti-British party in Ireland, for the 
purpose of castigating his political op- 
ponents. He did not admire the position 
taken up by the noble Lord (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), and he should never 
support it. Furthermore, he should 
never stand up at any time in defence 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for he did not approve of it; but 
he thought, if there was anyone who 
had endeavoured to do his best to pre- 
vent the mischief that that policy had 
worked, it was the right hon. Gentle- 
man who represented the Government 
in Ireland. So much for what he be- 
lieved was thought by most right-minded 
men in Ireland. He now wished to 
allude to a few words which fell from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) with regard 
to the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool. The hon. Member made a most 
unwarrantable attack upon the noble 
Lord. Upon the tone of the attack he 
would make no remark; but he would 
say that the noble Duke, the father of 
the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool, held large estates, not only in the 
county of Donegal, but in the large 
county which he (Mr. Macartney) had 
the honour of representing ; and he had 
never heard it even suggested by any 
human being that the noble Duke would 
require the assistance of Her Majesty’s 
Forces to clear his estates. He did not 
know whether evictions on the estates 
were frequent; he believed not; but the 
noble Duke bore the character of being 
one of the best landlords in Ireland. 
His eldest son represented the county of 
Donegal for many years, and was only 
defeated by a narrow majority at the 
last General Election—the Marquess of 
Hamilton was not a Home Ruler, and 
therefore he was not returned. He re- 
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gretted the personalities which had been 
employed by his countrymen, for he be- 
lieved that if a higher tone were assumed 
in the debates on Irish subjects it would 
be more conducive to the welfare of the 
country. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, perhaps he might 
be permitted to say a few words with re- 
gard to the question of the salary of the 
Chief Secretary. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that it is not the 
question of the salary of the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant that is 
under discussion; but the question ig 
that a certain sum be voted for the ex- 
penses of the Chief Secretary’s Office. 

Mr. BIGGAR apologized for the error 
into which he had fallen. He had had 
occasion several times to make inquiries 
with regard to the treatment of the 
men imprisoned under the Protection of 
Person and Property Act; and he had 
always found that the allegations made 
in respect to the ill-treatment of the 
prisoners were contradicted by the Chief 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
declared that the majority of hon. Mem- 
bers believed his statements, in oppo- 
sition to the correspondence he (Mr. 
Biggar) had brought before the House. 
Now, his correspondence was from 
friends, upon whose veracity he could 
implicitly depend; whereas the right 
hon. Gentleman sought his information 
from gentlemen who knew nothing about 
the facts, and had no means of verifying 
the charges made. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman sometimes was rather sharp in 
his attacks upon Members who sat upon 
the Irish Benches. On a recent occa- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman taunted 
him with being afraid to say in Ireland 
what he would say in the House of 
Commons. Now, there was one thing 
he had always tried to de—he did not 
know whether he had always succeeded 
—and that was to say in public what he 
dared to say in private, to say in one 
place what he dared to say in another. 
He was never afraid to meet the right 
hon. Gentleman on equal-terms; but 
he was not disposed to fight him when 
he used loaded dice. The right hon. 
Gentleman had the power to put him 
into prison, without assigning any 
reason whatever; but he (Mr. Biggar) 
had no power to act in a similar manner 
towards the Chief Secretary. The right 
hon. Gentleman need only declare that 
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he had been guilty of all sorts of crimes 
and misdemeanours to cause him to be 
imprisoned. The Chief Secretary pro- 
fessed to use the very greatest attention 
and care in scrutinizing the facts with re- 
gard to the political prisoners in Ireland 
—in regard to their committal to prison, 
in the first place, and, in the next place, 
as to how long they ought to be de- 
tained. If he was rightly informed, the 
right hon. Gentleman, when in Dublin, 
instead of properly attending to the per- 
formance of his duties, spent a great 

ortion of his time in a certain gambling 
Soa in St. Stephen’s Green, in the 
City of Dublin. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is now imputing a crime to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked if he was to un- 
derstand that the Chairman ruled that 
it was a crime, or the imputation of 
crime, to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man frequented the St. Stephen’s Green 
Club, in Dublin. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man said the right hon. Gentleman 
spent a considerable portion of his time 
in a gambling house. 

Mr. BIGGAR who rose amidst cries 
of ‘“‘ Withdraw, withdraw !” said hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side were so 
very noisy that—— 

Tse CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man used improper language, which he 
must withdraw. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not know 
what he was expected to withdraw. 
Was he expected to withdraw —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The words which 
the hon. Gentleman is directed to with- 
draw are that the right hon. Gentleman 
spent a considerable portion of his time 
in a gambling house. [ Cries of ‘‘ With- 
draw, withdraw!” 

Mr. BIGGAR said, as soon as hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side had 
ceased their noise he would withdraw 
the expression that the St. Stephen’s 
Green Club was a gambling house. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
did not mention the St. Stephen’s Green 
Club; he mentioned a gambling house, 
which I direct him to withdraw. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would with- 
draw the gambling house. What he 
wished to point out was this—that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would not spend 
80 much time in the St. Stephen’s Green 





Club, but perform the duties of his 
Office with that care which he undertook 
at present to do, they would not have so 
many cases in which a direct conflict 
would take place between the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman and those 
of his (Mr. Biggar’s) correspondents, 
whose word was as worthy of credence 
as that of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he believed 
he, a few moments ago, used expres- 
sions which were unjust and unfair to 
the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool (Lord Claud Hamilton). He by no 
means intended to say that the estates 
of the noble Lord’s family were at all 
the worst managed in the county of 
Donegal; but, at the same time, he 
declined to concede they were what 
estates should be, and that the noble 
Duke and his family were entitled to be 
spoken of as model landlords. With 
regard to the nickname he applied to the 
noble Lord’s family, that nickname was 
considered to be justified by the reckless 
magnificence with which, on many 
occasions, the family maintained their 
position in public. He was sorry if he had 
given any offence, and he hoped the 
noble Lord would accept this explana- 
tion. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
did not wish to receive any apology 
whatever from the hon. Member for 
what he considered the exceedingly un- 
justifiable language he had used, not 
only towards himself, but also towards 
his noble Relative. As an ample, 
complete, and absolute refutation of 
the charges which the hon. Member 
had thought fit to bring against his 
noble Relative, he should have the plea- 
sure, in the course of the debate which 
was to take place next week, of reading 
to the hon. Member and the House an 
address, dated only two years back, to 
his noble Relative from those very 
tenantry in the county of Donegal to 
whom the hon. Member had alluded, 
and in which they characterized him as 
‘the model landlord of Ireland.” 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that when he 
conceived that he had done an injustice 
to the noble Lord he had made haste to 
repair his error. He did not regret 
that he had offered an apology, though 
the noble Lord declined to receive it. 
With regard to the management of the 
Abercorn estates—— 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The subject be- 
fore the Committee is a Vote for the 
Office of Chief Secretary. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: The noble Lord 
has challenged-—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he had not 
heard that evening any explanation 
whatever as to what had become of the 
sum of £900 now asked for. According 
to the Estimates, copies of which were 
supplied to Members of that House, this 
£900 was required for what was called 
‘‘a great increase of business.’’ Now, 
that was a very wide statement, and he 
wanted to know what this great increase 
of business implied—what it meant. He 
was not concerned in the other large sum 
granted for the Chief Secretary’s Office 
—£40,000 to pay salaries, wages, and 
allowances—but before he could consent 
to this extra expenditure of £900 he 
must hear some satisfactory statement 
as to how the money was to be spent. 
The Chief Secretary would do well if he 
would explain what was meant by the 
words ‘‘ great increase of business.’’ The 
only business which he (Mr. Finigan) 
had noticed had increased in Ireland 
was the business of cruelty, the business 
of tyranny, the business of eviction, the 
use of the Army, the use of the Navy, 
and a system which he was not willing 
to pay a single penny for, because he 
did not believe that the money was pro- 
yay or justly spent. If this £900 that 

ad been asked for had been spent in 
helping coercion he should vote against 
it in every division that was taken. He 
would propose that this sum of money 
be not paid, and be not considered for 
payment, until they had some satisfactory 
explanation as to the very wide phrase, 
‘*a great increase of business.” 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 224; 
Noes 14: Majority 210.— (Div. List, 
No. 23.) 


(18.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£2,410, be granted to Her Majesty, to detray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1882, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Local Government Board in Ireland, in- 
cluding various grants in Aid of Local Taxa- 
tion.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the Local 
Government Board in Ireland was a 
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Board which might be of the greatest 
possible use in promoting every kind of 
useful national enterprize in that country; 
but, unfortunately, it did exactly the 
reverse. Year after year Irish Members 
had brought forward complaints against 
the Board. No matter whether it was 
led by a Butt or a Parnell the Irish Party 
was practically unanimous in protesting 
against the action of this Department of 
the Public Service. The constitution of 
the Board rendered it highly objection- 
able. Last year one of its most import- 
ant members was Colonel M‘Kerlie. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hoa, 
Member is, I think, is speaking of the 
Board of Works. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that instead 
of having Colonel M‘Kerlie at the head 
of the Local Government Board they had 
an administrator who was about as com- 
petent as the Chief Secretary himself. 
The Board was entirely out of harmony 
with the people, and it always escaped 
examination, for even when it presented 
a claim for supplies it presented no satis- 
factory clue to the nature of its opera- 
tions. He could only find items for 
salaries to medical officers, medicines, 
and so forth. When there was an in- 
crease of salary, of course they heard 
about it; but this was a fair specimen of 
the sort of account of its operations ren- 
dered by the Local Government Board. 
That which was called the ‘‘ sub-head” 
was, practically, only a repetition of the 
details, and the details conveyed no more 
information than the sub-head. The 
Board possessed large powers, and 
claimed stillfurther powers. It claimed 
extended powers over the medical officers; 
but there should be some guarantee that 
the powers of the Board cver the medical 
officers would be used solely from the 
point of view of the efficiency or non- 
efficiency of those officers in the per- 
formance of their duties, and that the 
judgment of the Board would not be 
influenced by Party politics or Party 
spite. There could be no graver in- 
stance of the abuse of power by the 
Board than was exhibited in the case he 
was about to mention. There could be 
nothing more scandalous than that the 
appointment of a medical officer, whose 
work was solely one of humanity, should 
be made a Party matter, and that poli- 
tical vengeance should be allowed to 
have scope in such an appointment. The 
Local Government Board, under its 
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President, the Chief Secretary—who had 
promised in that House that he would 
be careful not to use any powers in his 
possession for unnecessary objects, or 
with unnecessary harshness — finding 
medical officers ‘‘ suspected,” took ad- 
yantage of that fact, and, contrary to the 
wishes of the Unions and the ratepayers, 
did all in its power to inflict permanent 
ruin on admirable and upright public 
servants, besides casting them into the 
bastiles of Ireland. What could be more 
undignified and less worthy than that 
the Chief Secretary should, under the 
Protection of Person and Property Act, 
lay hold of a medical officer, who was 
absolutely irreproachable in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his Profession, 
and, for political reasons, cast him into 
gaol, and then, having exhausted all his 
powers as Chief Secretary, bethink him 
of his powers as President of the Local 
Government Board, and, under those 
powers, complete the vengeance that he 
was unable to execute as director and 
administrator of a coercive policy? He 
would ask Members on both sides of the 
House what would they think here in 
England if, through a mistaken notion 
on the part of the Government, or 
through public need, a suspension of the 
liberties of the subject had been brought 
about, and the medical officer of, say, 
St. Pancras Union, was arrested and 
sent to gaol, and after he came out, with 
no stain on his professional character, 
the Home Secretary made use of other 
powers possessed by him to inflict pro- 
fessional ruin upon the unfortunate 
gentleman, insisting on the St. Pancras 
Board of Guardians dismissing him for 
life ? That, he ventured to say, would 
be regarded here as an offence against 
liberty, and everything that ought to be 
regarded as inseparable from public 
decency. But that was what was being 
done by the Local Government Board 
acting upon the impetus, and under the 
authority—it was to be presumed—of its 
President, the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. In North Dublin 
Union there was a medical officer, the 
people’s doctor, a man of distinguished 
philanthropy, a man whose conduct had 
excited general admiration, who had 
especially distinguished himself for the 
devotion with which he had visited and 
nursed the afflicted during a terrible 
small-pox epidemic. Well, this gentle- 
man, whilst in the discharge of his 
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duties as a citizen, incurred the suspicion 
of the Chief Secretary, and was cast into 
Kilmainham Gaol. The Board of Guar- 
dians in the North Dublin Union were 
prepared to appoint a substitute recom- 
mended by the imprisoned medical 
officer for the three, or six, or 12 months 
during which that officer might be in- 
carcerated on suspicion. There was no 
objection to the standing of the proposed 
substitute, there was no objection based 
on the ground of the safety of the health 
of the poor; but the Local Government 
Board sent down their sealed order, and 
insisted on the North Dublin Union per- 
manently dismissing their medical officer, 
who had been thrown into Kilmainham 
temporarily, without trial, on suspicion 
by the Chief Secretary. Hundreds of 
letters had been written to the public 
papers by patients of the poorest classes 
who had been attended by this eminent 
and self-sacrificing physician praising his 
actions. He (Mr. O’Donnell) had read 
one of these letters from a poor woman, 
who stated how, in the small-pox epi- 
demic, while she was lying unattended 
and uncared for, and while every neigh- 
bour shrank from the dreaded task of lay- 
ing a hand on her to bear her to the hos- 
pital ambulance, or from doing anything 
which might spread the contagion to 
themselves, this man himself took up the 
patient, covered with festering wounds, 
and bore her in his own arms to the 
ambulance. This woman, remembering 
the apostolic care of a doctor—for the 
Medical Profession was an apostolate — 
wrote to the newspapers, reminding the 
public of his services on that occasion. 
Hundreds of letters from all kinds of 
people—from Home Rulers, Nationalists, 
Catholics, and Protestants—had been 
published with regard to this doctor, 
and in not one was there a word said 
against his medical or professional cha- 
racter. He was universally popular— 
respected by political opponents as well 
as by political friends. However, the 
Local Government Board persisted in 
dismissing him permanently; and how 
could it be expected that the Irish Mem- 
bers would let these Votes pass even for 
a necessary Public Department, when 
they found that the powers intrusted to 
the Department were used by the Go- 
vernment to add additional harshness to 
the harshness and cruelty of the despotic 
measures administered by the Chief Se- 
cretary—to fill up the little light-holes 
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or deficiencies that seemed to the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman to exist in 
that code of tyranny? These were the 
literal facts. The Local Government 
Board had endeavoured to do all they 
could to punish Dr. Kenny for the rest 
of his life. Could persecution be more 
mean, could the administration of a 
Public Department be carried on in a 
spirit more hostile, he would not say to 
Trish nationality, but to British rule in 
Ireland ? Imagine a Public Department 
in the name of Her Majesty being made 
the instrument of a mean and petty 
spite. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] Well, if the Chief 
Secretary had been actuated by no mean 
and petty spite, had the right hon. 
Gentleman taken care to see that he 
was not made the pliant instrument of 
the mean and petty spite of some sub- 
ordinate? Dr. Kenny had been deprived 
of the situation he had earned—of the 
situation he had honoured. He had 
been torn from the care of the poor, 
who trusted in him, and had been de- 
prived of his professional income for 
the months that the deliverers of Bul- 
garia kept him in Kilmainham, and, 
having liberated him—being convinced 
of the futility of the charge on which he 
was arrested—they had made use of the 
Local Government Board to carry out 
the vengeance that the Protection of 
Person and Property Act did not enable 
them to complete. It was true Dr. 
Kenny walked about a free man; but 
the Chief Secretary had done all he 
could to make him a poor man for the 
rest of his life. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to 
say avery few words to the Committee to 
explain how this matter really stands. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) states that Dr. Kenny was 
arrested on political grounds. I do not 
admit that. Dr. Kenny was arrested for 
being accessory to a crime punishable 
by law—— 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: For being 
‘* suspected ”’ of being accessory. 

Mr. CALLAN: Read the thing cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I will read 
the warrant as it stands. Dr. Kenny 
was arrested on reasonable suspicion of 
having been guilty as an accessory to a 
crime punishable by law—namely, in- 
citing others wrongfully and without 
legal authority to intimidate divers per- 
sons, with a view to compel them to 
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abstain from doing a certain act which 
they had a legal right to do—that is to 
say, to pay rent lawfully due by them— 
such crime having been committed in a 
prescribed district, and tending to inter- 
fere with the maintenance of law and 
order. It might be said that a person 
arrested under a warrant issued on 
account of treasonable practices is 
arrested on political grounds. But I 
deny that intimidation, or being con- 
cerned in inciting other persons to in- 
timidate, and, in fact, to commit out- 
rages, can be described as a political 
offence. There was no case which I 
more carefully examined than this one; 
and, after due examination, I felt that 
we had no alternative but to arrest Dr. 
Kenny. I should have been very glad 
to have left him alone; but we found it 
impossible to do so. Of course, while 
in Kilmainham, Dr. Kenny was unable 
to perform his duties as medical officer 
of the Union, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board had to assent to some 
person being put in his place. We 
had to look at the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the Act says the Commis- 
sioners may remove any paid officer 
whom they shall deem unfit for or in- 
competent to discharge the duties of 
his position. Well, it seemed to me 
that if we did not dismiss Dr. Kenny it 
would be the same thing as saying that 
we deemed him to be a fit person to be 
a Government official. The case lies in 
a nutshell. We felt we could not con- 
sider a man whom we had thought it 
our duty to arrest because we believed 
him to be a very leading person in the 
incitements to intimidation a fit person 
to be a public officer without stultifying 
ourselves. On that ground we thought 
we had no course left but to request 
and, in fact, order his dismissal. The 
hon. Member for Dungarvan says that 
was permanently depriving him of em- 
ployment; but that is a mistake. The 
only difference was between our accept- 
ing what was proposed by the Guardians 
and allowing the appointment of a sub- 
stitute ; and the course we took is this— 
that, in the one case, the Local Govern- 
ment Board would have the power of 
vetoing the appointment; and, in the 
other, the appointment cannot be made 
without the leave of the Board being 
obtained. Hon. Gentlemen may ask why 
Dr. Kenny was released. He was re- 
leased because I thought it right to ex- 
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tend great consideration to him. His 
health was not good, and I believed it 
safe at the moment to release him. At 
the time I arrested him I considered it 
was not safe to allow him to be at 


large. 

Mr. HEALY said, the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman was as unsatis- 
factory as his answers usually were. In 
connection with Dr. Kenny’s case, he 
wished to know why, if that gentleman 
was considered unfit to remain in the 
position of medical officer to a Union 
after arrest under the Protection of 
Person and Property Act, Dr. Cardiff, 
of Carrickbyrne, Co. Wexford, had not 
been considered equally unfit? Dr. 
Cardiff had been arrested; but he had 
not been dismissed from his situation 
of medical officer. Was it not because 
some hundreds of pounds had been sub- 
scribed for Dr. Kenny and a furore had 
been created in his favour, the ecclesias- 
tical authorities and many others taking 
the matter up and speaking of him in 
the highest terms? Was it not that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not dare to 
dismiss Dr. Cardiff ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Act of 
Parliament under which Dr. Cardiff’s 
case came did not require the Local 
Government Board to give an opinion 
whether or not they deemed him a fit 
person for the position. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was quite touch- 
ing to the Irish Members, who had had 
so much benefit of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s disregard of the ordinary law, 
to see how nice he had become in his 
respect for the law. In one Act of Par- 
liament he found the word “unfit,” 
and that was sufficient for him to dis- 
miss a medical officer who had never 
been proved unfit for his office. An- 
other Act did not contain the word, and 
the gentleman whose case came under 
that Act was not dismissed. That could 
not be the real reason. Was it not 
rathér because Dr. Kenny was believed 
to be high up in the hierarchy of the 
Land League? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that Dr. Kenny was not ar- 
rested on political grounds, because the 
warrant did not say so. But who had 
the making out of the warrants? Why, 
the Chief Secretary, who knew they 
would bechallenged on political grounds, 
and made them out accordingly. He 
should like to know whether the dis- 





from the right hon. Gentleman or not? 
The Guardians approved the conduct of 
Dr. Kenny, and would unanimously have 
re-elected him; and, therefore, it was 
said the sealed document should be can- 
celled if Dr. Kenny would humbly beg 
to be reinstated. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary were dis- 
charged from the Cabinet, would he like 
to go to his right hon. Friend who dis- 
charged him with ignominy, and beg 
back his place in the Ministry in order 
to earn the salary; because that was the 
position in which Dr. Kenny was placed. 
Dr. Kenny, he was glad to say, would 
suffer no pecuniary loss. The Irish 
people had already made up to him 
several years’ loss; and yet he was now 
asked to beg his reinstatement, hat in 
hand, from a disgraceful clique, when 
it was well known that no one better 
fitted to discharge the duties could be 
found. The dismissal of Dr. Kenny, he 
was sorry to say, was in entire keeping 
with the career of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary. If the Local 
Government Board desired to reinstate, 
or to allow to be reinstated, this worthy 
and meritorious officer—and that he was 
a worthy and meritorious officer the 
Chief Secrctary could not deny—let them 
do so unconditionally. Dr. Kenny was 
now released; and would the right hon. 
Gentleman have the generosity—would 
the Local Government have the gene- 
rosity to cancel the sealed order? 

Dr. LYONS desired to make some ob- 
servations upon the subject which had 
been brought under the notice of the 
Committee. He had the pleasure of 
knowing Dr. Kenny for a great many 
years, having had the honour to be one 
of his medical teachers. He had thus 
had intimate relations with him from the 
earliest period ofhis career; and from per- 
sonal knowledge of him, and from long 
observation of his conduct as a student 
and practitioner, as well as the private 
knowledge he possessed of Dr. Kenny’s 
character, he was able to say that Dr. 
Kenny was a gentleman in every way 
most estimable, of the highest personal 
qualifications, and of great zeal and devo- 
tion to his professional duties. He had 
acquired for himself a position of great 
popularity from the fearless manner in 
which he had discharged his duty, under 
very trying circumstances, during the 
small-pox epidemic, as well as upon 
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stood extremely high in the estimation 
of the general public, as well as in the 
estimation of those who were best able 
to judge of him in the city in which he 
lived and practised. He (Dr. Lyons) 
confessed that he had heard with the 
greatest surprise, and with very great 
regret, of the arrest of Dr. Kenny on 
suspicion, being immediately followed 
by the sealed order of the Local Go- 
vernment Board dismissing him from 
Office. He was bound to admit that he 
came at once to the conclusion that the 
Government must be in possession of 
some facts with regard to the complicity 
of Dr. Kenny in the Land League agita- 
tion, that involved him in some way in 
moral guilt, or, in some manner, placed 
him in the position of a criminal, and 
that in this or some other way he had 
rendered himself legally and technically 
incapable of fulfilling the duties of the 
office to which he had been appointed. 
He must, therefore, say that he fully en- 
tertained that view until a few moments 
ago, when he found the Chief Secretary 
had sat down without making any 
assertion of that kind, or imputing 
anything to Dr. Kenny except that he 
was arrested on suspicion. He must now 
add that the feeling and conviction he 
had entertained all along that the Go- 
vernment had made a serious mistake— 
a most serious, regrettable, and lament- 
able mistake in its effect upon the Irish 
people—in allowing the dismissal of Dr. 
Kenny by a sealed order to have taken 
place, had been greatly strengthened, 
and was now fully confirmed. It was 
a matter of popular rumour that Dr. 
Kenny had, in contravention of the 
trust reposed in him, when he was 
allowed to pass in and out of the prison 
of Kilmainham and visit his friends 
there, carried out that too well-known 
document—the ‘no rent” manifesto. 
But that matter had not been referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary; and he took it from the silence 
of the right hon. Gentleman on the sub- 
ject that he fully acquitted Dr. Kenny 
of that charge. He (Dr. Lyons) was 
also able to say that although he had 
carefully avoided any expression of 
opinion upon the case of Dr. Kenny 
while it was sub judice, because he knew 
that sooner or later it must comé under 
the consideration of Parliament, and 
although he had been anxious to preserve 
a position entirely unbiassed until the 
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matter came under his consideration in 
his place in the House of Commons, he 
certainly had taken means to inquire if 
there was any foundation whatever for 
the allegation. He had now to say, and 
he said it on the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the Irish Medical Association, 
who personally sought an interview with 
Dr. Kenny—and it might be added in- 
cidentally that this gentleman was en- 
tirely opposed in politics to the views 
which Dr. Kenny held—he had it on his 
authority that Dr. Kenny had catego. 
rically denied that he had, in any way, 
had anything to do with that most re- 
grettable and, in his (Dr. Lyons’) opi- 
nion, most culpable and most unfortunate 
document. Dr. Kenny denied the whole 
of that charge in the clearest and most 
emphatic manner. Dr. Kenny was now 
discharged, and discharged perfectly 
free of charge of any sort. He had 
done no act of the kind imputed to 
him, and nothing had occurred of 
which the Government were cognizant 
to enable them to attach any charge 
of criminality to him; and yet it must 
go forth to the world that Dr. Kenny, 
after having been imprisoned under 
the Coercion Act and released uncon- 
ditionally, was deprived of the high 
professional appointment which he had 
previously held. He did not question 
the right of the Government to arrest 
Dr. Kenny; but he did question their 
right, after arresting a man on mere 
suspicion, to fix upon him this permanent 
disability, and this great and serious loss 
in his professional prospects. Undoubt- 
edly, it was a loss which could not be re- 
paired to a man in Dr. Kenny’s position. 
In the City of Dublin, where medical 
appointments were contested with such 
zeal, where there was so much competi- 
tion for them, and upon the acquisition 
of which so much of a _physician’s 
future success in life depended, it was 
most important that a man should not 
be unjustly deprived of an office so 
important and so responsible—one that 
would necessarily bring him largely be- 
fore the public, and one which was a sure 
and certain avenue to success in such a 
city. He thought the Chief Secretary 
was hardly fully aware of the force and 
incidence of the sealed order under 
which Dr. Kenny was deprived of his 
office. Dr. Kenny’s position was this— 
he might be elected to an inferior kind 
of office—that of medical officer to a 
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dispensary, but he could not—and he 
(Dr. Lyons) wished to impress this fact 
upon the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary—he could 
not, until the sealed order was with- 
drawn, ever again fill the position of 
medical officer toa Union in Ireland. 
Yet the position of medical officer to a 
Union in Ireland was the next thing to 
that of medical officer to one of the 
great clinical institutions. It was a cer- 
tain avenue to future success, and if a 
man were cut off from the possibility of 
occupying that position, a personal dis- 
ability was attached to him in regard to 
the exercise of his professional functions; 
and, however eminent his abilities might 
be, a permanent blight was cast upon his 
future career. In regard to the techni- 
cal bearing of the words ‘ unfit and in- 
competent,”’ that formed, no doubt, to a 
certain extent, a legal and technical 
question. It was all very well to say 
that they were idle words; but he ven- 
tured to affirm that until this case arose 
there had never been an instance in 
which a man’s fitness for an office of this 
kind, irrespective of the fact that he 
might have been found guilty of crimi- 
nality by ‘the law of his country— 
there never was a case in which it had 
been held that such words applied to 
anything but his competence to fulfil, 
and adequately to discharge, the duties 
of his office. He believed that that con- 
struction was a most forced one—a most 
ungenerous one, and a most unfair one; 
and he would also add that it was a most 
unworthy one. He regretted very much 
indeed that the Chief Secretary should 
have consented to shelter himself under 
a technical, strained, and forced con- 
struction of words likethese. He would 
even very respectfully ask the careful 
consideration of the Prime Minister to 
the observations which he had ventured 
to address to the Committee. He believed 
there was a very serious question at the 
bottom of all this. He had the honour 
to represent, and perhaps somewhat to 
influence, the Profession to which he 
had the great honour to belong. The 
Medical Profession was a great institu- 
tion in Ireland. He believed that he 
was justified in saying that the Liberal 
Party were largely indebted to the Pro- 
fession of Medicine throughout Ireland. 
They were a body of men of the highest 
independence, exercising a large influ- 
ence throughout the country. They were 





men of the most generous instincts, and 
they had at all times been warm sup- 
porters of Liberal Governments. For 
his own part, he must say that any Go- 
vernment that would introduce this sys- 
tem of visiting political sins upon medical 
officers upon mere suspicion only, be it 
observed, depriving them of emolument, 
and of a position which was far higher 
than emolument, would be taking a very 
dangerous course indeed. The Profes- 
sion was one which prided itself upon 
the sustainment of itsindependence. It 
was the pride of England that her Judges 
were independent of all political influ- 
ence; the Profession to which he had 
the honour to belong claimed equal in- 
dependence, and he hoped the day would 
never come when the exercise of Govern- 
ment influence would be allowed to 
interfere with the professional posi- 
tion and circumstances of any individual 
member of the Profession of Medicine. 
He had heard with extreme surprise the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland describe Dr. Kenny as 
a Government official. The right hon. 
Gentleman must surely have been under 
some misapprehension in making that 
statement, because that description could, 
in no sense, be applied to him. He was 
elected to his office by the free voice of 
the Guardians of the North Dublin 
Union, and his appointment was recog- 
nized by the Local Government Board, 
who had the general control over the 
whole of the medical arrangements in 
Ireland. Therefore, under those cir- 
cumstances, he could by no stretch of 
language be described as a Government 
official ; and, so far from any argument 
for his dismissal being sustainable from 
that point of view, the Government 
accepted or incurred no responsibility 
whatever in regard to any of Dr. 
Kenny’s opinions, or the opinions of any 
medical man in the service. It mattered 
not what were the opinions of those 
medical men, provided they kept them- 
selves within the law, and provided 
they did not make themselves amenable 
to any charge of criminality. He ven- 
tured to hope that even now the Govern- 
ment would take this matter again into 
their serious consideration. He could 
not but feel that the Local Government 
Board, for the members of which he en- 
tertained the highest respect, had acted 
with injudicious haste; why he could not 
say, but he thought their action might 
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eo have been prompted by that 
ind of honourable but overstrained 
zeal which sometimes bubbled up on 
critical occasions—a desire to aid the 
owers that be in carrying out their views 
in special circumstances. He wished to 
lay before both the Prime Minister and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland the fact 
that Dr. Kenny had been already very 
seriously punished and mulcted in a 
heavy pecuniary fine, in estimating 
which it was necessary to take into ac- 
count, not so much the amount of money 
that a professional man lost during the 
time he was unable to discharge his 
duties, but the loss of his professional 
practice in the future. Therefore, under 
the circumstances, Dr. Kenny had been 
very heavily mulcted and much more 
severely punished than another member 
of the community would be under similar 
circumstances. He thought he had estab- 
lished a fair case for consideration on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
whether they would not, as an exercise 
of generosity if not of justice, call upon 
the Local Government Board to undo 
the effect of the sealed orders, and to 
allow the Board of Guardians of the 
North Dublin Union to do that which 
they had shown the strongest desire to 
do, as a just compliment to the services 
of Dr. Kenny—namely, to replace kim in 
the position which he formerly occupied, 
with so much advantage to the poor of 
the city, and with so much distinction to 
himself and honour to his Profession. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite knew that, on 
many occasions, he had borne the brunt 
of much public opinion in supporting the 
Government in accordance with his con- 
scientious convictions; and perhaps he 
might be entitled to appeal upon this 
ground also to the Chief Secretary to 
reconsider this matter, which was one 
of very much more importance than the 
mere dismissal of an officer—it was 
the imposition upon him of a penalty 
that would operate to the end of his 
life. He trusted the Local Govern- 
ment Board might be allowed to restore 
Dr. Kenny to his former position, espe- 
cially as no charge of a criminal cha- 
racter had been brought against him, 
and because, in his belief, he was en- 
tirely innocent of any legal or moral 
criminality. . 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
spoken upon this subject with great 
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moderation and feeling, which was pro- 
bably due to his personal and professional 
knowledge of Dr. Kenny. But it ap- 
peared to him that throughout his speech 
he had entirely mistaken the grounds 
upon which Dr. Kenny was arrested. 

- Dr. LYONS: I did not question the 
arrest at all. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member had described the case as one 
which should not have been visited by 
any professional punishment. Now, it 
was an entire mistake to suppose that 
either Dr. Kenny or anyone else had 
been arrested merely on account of an 
opinion. The Government had reason 
for suspecting that Dr. Kenny was con- 
cerned in an incitement to intimidation 
in Ireland. The hon. Member would 
know that he could not give the grounds 
on which he was suspected ; but he (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) could assure him that 
there was no case which he had examined 
more carefully, and he believed that at 
the time no arrest of the leading persons 
connected with the Land League organi- 
zation could have been made without 
inconsistency had not Dr. Kenny also 
been arrested. The hon. Member said 
that no moral guilt attached to Dr. 
Kenny. It was not for him to charge 
men with moral guilt whom he had been 
obliged to visit with detention and hard- 
ship; but, at the same time, he was 
obliged to say that he did consider that 
there was moral guilt in a case where a 
man was concerned with an organiza- 
tion for intimidation. These being the 
circumstances of the case, could they, 
with any consistency, continue Dr. Kenny 
in an office which the hon. Member had 
said was not a Government Office, not- 
withstanding that it was one for which 
the Government were, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, responsible. It was the duty of 
the Government to sanction the ap- 
pointment, and it was their duty to can- 
cel it in any case of necessity, and where 
the occupier of the office proved to be 
unfit. It was not merely a question of 
opinion one way or the other that was 
involved here. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment really believed that it was their 
duty to put an end to something which, 
if not stopped, would lead to outrages 
and intimidation throughout thecountry, 
having information before them, they 
would have been stultifying themselves 
had they allowed any person, whatever 
might be his professional capacities, to 
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continue in office whom they had reason 
to suspect of incitement to intimidation. 
It was upon these grounds that Her 
Majesty’s Government acted in the pre- 
sent case. He believed his hon. Friend 
rather over-rated the effect of the arrest 
upon Dr. Kenny’s professional practice; 
but he would inquire carefully into the 
matter, and whether, or not that was the 
case, the Government had no desire to 
visit Dr. Kenny with any punishment 
that he did not deserve. They did not 
consider they had any right to punish 
people for expressions of opinion; but 
having reasonable suspicion in this case, 
they did not feel that Dr Kenny was a 
fit person to remain in the position which 
he occupied. Most certainly they would 
be glad to find that they were able to take 
away from him any disqualification ; and 
Dr. Kenny’s case should receive con- 
sideration, with the wish, on the part of 
the Government, of making the conse- 
quences of his acts fall upon him as 
lightly as possible. 

Mr. CALLAN said he rose to address 
the Committee under circumstances of a 
rather peculiar character. He was nei- 
ther a personal nor political friend of 
Dr. Kenny ; and he would meation the 
fact that when he (Mr. Callan) was a 
candidate for the representation of the 
borough of Dundalk against the nominee 
and supporter, he might add the nomi- 
nator to his present Office of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief. Secretary for 
Ireland, Dr. Kenny exerted himself to 
the utmost to secure the return of the 
hon. Member who opposed him. But 
although he had no personal regard for 
Dr. Kenny, he would not allow any 
person to intervene between him and the 
discharge of his public duty ; and he was 
bound to say there was no one who re- 
sented more acutely than he did the 
outrage which had been perpetrated upon 
that gentleman by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He was glad that the 
Prime Minister was in his place when 
one of the first of the misdeeds of the 
right hon. Gentleman was brought for- 
ward. What were the circumstances of 
Dr. Kenny’s arrest and suspension? Dr. 
Kenny had been for many years medical 
officer to the North Dublin Union, in 
which capacity he had discharged his 
duties to the satisfaction of the Guardians 
and the Local Government Board. He 
would not detain the Committee by 
dwelling upon the high professional re- 
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putation earned by this gentleman, but 
would refer as briefly as possible to his 
arrest. He believed that Dr. Kenny was 
suspected, or, in the words of the Statute, 
reasonably suspected of certain offences. 
Now everyone in Ireland knew right 
well that he was not suspected, reason- 
ably or otherwise, of any illegal act, what- 
ever with respect to the non-payment of 
rent. But inthe eye of the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland he was suspected of 
being the person who brought out of 
Kilmainham Prison the ‘‘no rent” mani- 
festo. That was Dr. Kenny’s offence, 
and for it he was dismissed by sealed 
order from his office of medical officer to 
the North Dublin Union. Now, he(Mr. 
Callan) recollected very well that not so 
long ago as 12 months, during the pas- 
sage of the Coercion Act, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land declared in his place in that House 
that the Coercion Act was not for the 
purpose of preventing offences; it was 
to provide for the detention of offenders, 
but not for their punishment. But what 
had the right hon. Gentleman done in 
this case? He had punished Dr. Kenny 
as far as it lay in his power to do so. 
The opinion which he entertained with 
regard to the Office of Chief Secretary 
was that it should be filled by an Irish 
Gentlemen, and not byan English trader. 
f«Oh!?] Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cried “Oh!” but would any Gentleman 
on those Benches rise in his place and 
say that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
should be an English trader? If so he 
would resume his seat. But how had 
this act of the right hon. Gentleman 
been characterized by those who were in 
a position to speak of it with knowledge 
of the circumstances. The Archbishop 
of Cashel said that— 


‘* Dr. Kenny had been deprived of his liberty 
without, as far as I can learn, any justifying 
cause, and a severe blow has otherwise fallen 
on him as a professional man.” 


Mr. J. Burns, who voted for the freedom 
of the City of Dublin being conferred 
upon Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon, 
said— 


‘The arbitrary conduct of that contemptible 
knot of British officials who ordered the dis- 
missal and arrest of Dr. Kenny has awakened 
Irishmen to a sense of their duty.” 


Mr. Robert Moore wrote— 


“ The Government arrested him; they threw 
him into afelon’scell. They have gone further ; 
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they have done worse; they have committed a 
crime that cries out for vengeance; they have 
deprived him of his means of livelihood.” 
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Another gentleman, a medical man, 
wrote— 


“The Local Government Board were not 
satisfied with arresting a most estimable, a most 
self-sacrificing and patriotic Irishman; they 
have still further deprived him of his position 
and income, for no other earthly object than 
financially to ruin Dr, Kenny because he dared 
to love his country.” 


Would any hon. Gentleman say it was 
not punishment financially to ruin Dr. 
Kenny? Then there wasa letter written 
by a Gentleman who the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade stated, in a speech at Birming- 
ham, to have dissociated himself from 
the Irish Party because of his disap- 
proval of their proceedings—the late 
Member for Meath. And what did Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan think of the conduct of 
the Chief Secretary with respect to Dr. 
Kenny? He said— 


**Tt was a piece of Ministerial vengeance,” 
and he continued, “I take together the arrest 
of Dr. Kenny on one day, and his dismissal by 
sealed order on the next, as one of the meanest 
acts of despotism I have ever known in all my 
reading or recollection of modern history. His 
arrest alone, although without legal or moral 
justification, would not, under present circum- 
stances, be so very surprising. But the action 
of the Local Government Board, even in this 
reign of terror, is cne of shameless tyranny. 
The Department rush eagerly forward, not 
only to dismiss him, but they issue a form of 
dismissal incapacitating him for life from being 
elected to an office under the Local Government 
system.”’ 


Mr. Sullivan then went on to say what 
he (Mr. Callan) fully endorsed— 


“Dr. Kenny made no speeches; he signed 
no manifesto; no indictment; no charge or 
allegation of legal offence that would stand five 
minutes’ investigation in a Court of Justice 
could be laid against him.”’ 


He begged the Committee to remember 
that this was a gentleman who had 
given his assistance in placing the pre- 
sent Government on the Treasury Bench. 
Mr. Sullivan continued — 

“He has been struck by an ingrate coward. 
Seeing all this and remembering it all, and 
knowing my friend as I do, my heart aches to 
think that his recompense from the so-called 
governors of his country is a prison cell in Kil- 
mainham and a sealed order, rushed with angry 
malignity, to destroy for ever his future official 
career in the service of the people.’’ 


Now, he remembered last year having 
Mr. Callan 
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an interview with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
—the only one he had ever had with 
him in private or public, except those 
which took place on the floor of the 
House—and upon that occasion the right 
hon. Gentleman confessed his ignorance 
of his duties as Chief Secretary in a 
matter relating to the sanitary officers 
of Ireland. Dr. Kenny was arrested on 
the 25th of October last year, the same 
day that the sealed order was printed; 
and on that day also an officer of the 
Local Government Board ostentatiously 
went to the workhouse and asked if Dr, 
Kenny was on duty, and if not, why he 
was not on duty. What then become 
of the careful consideration of the Chief 
Secretary to the dismissal and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the case? With- 
out speaking invidiously, he was bound 
to say of the hon. Member representing 
the City of Dublin (Dr. Lyons) that he 
had, up to that evening, preserved the 
strictest impartiality on the subject of 
Dr. Kenny’s arrest; and, with the ex- 
ception of what they had just heard 
from him, he had never expressed any 
views in condemnation of the acts of the 
Government. He confessed he did not 
think that was the attitude which the 
hon. Member ought to have assumed, 
either as a Member of that House, or 
as a member of the Profession to which 
Dr. Kenny belonged ; and he thought it 
would be remembered both by the mem- 
bers of his Profession and by his con- 
stituents. He would now pass on to 
the letter of Dr. Robert Macdonnell, 
late President of the College of Sur- 
geons, Dublin, who wrote as follows :— 
“© 89, Merrion Square, West, 
‘* November Ist. 

“Sir, allow me to inclose a cheque for ten 

guineas, my subscription to the fund for Dr. 
Kenny. I offer it as my humble protest against 
an act done to a professional brother, as im- 
politic as it is unjust.’ 
He would ask the attention of the Prime 
Minister to this letter, because it came 
from a member of a family who had 
stood by the right hon. Gentleman for 
upwards of half a century. The name 
of Macdonnell in the medical world, and 
in the political world, was a name re- 
garded with respect and veneration in 
Ireland. What else did Dr. Macdon- 
nell say ?— 

‘«T send this as my humble protest against an 
act as impolitic as it is unjust. 1 wish it to be 
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distinctly understood that I never looked with 
favour on the Land League. No one knows 
better than Dr. Kenny himself that I never had 
any sympathy with its policy. Whether it be 
the I.and League or the Government that secks 
to rule my country by a direct appeal to the 
base and selfish motives which actuate human 
conduct, I alike condemn it. I say there is 
little difference, in point of morality, between 
the adviser who says ‘keep a grip’ on what 
does not belong to him, or ‘disregard the bar- 
gain you have made.’ J condemn alike the con- 
duct of the Land League and that of the Go- 
vernment, which inflicts a severe punishment 
upon an untried man. As I have said elsewhere, 
it is blunders of this kind that give life, vigour, 
and energy toa spirit of hostility to England. 
It is as one who would gladly see kindly rela- 
tions established between England and Ireland 
that I deplore such blunders, and protest, as I 
have ever done, against them.” 


That was what Dr. Macdonnell wrote ; 
aud Bishop MacCormack, in sending a 
subscription of five guineas, wrote— 

“The Local Government Board are the State 
protectors of the poor; their conduct in this case 
is infamous, and calculated to cause dissension 
between the two countries.”’ 


Then he had another letter which might 
recommend itself to the Chief Secretary. 
The writer of that letter was no rene- 
gade to his religion; he was no rene- 
gade to his country. Whatdid he say? 
He was an Irish Quaker, and he, whose 
name was as respectable as that of any 
man who ever belonged to the Quaker 
community, wrote this letter— 
35, St. James’s Street, Dublin, 

** November 3rd. 

“Tnclosed I hand a cheque for £2, which 
kindly receive as a contribution to the Dr. 
Kenny fund ;”’ 
and then he asked that the sum should 
be forwarded as ‘‘a testimony against 
the arbitrary action of the Local Go- 
vernment Board” in dismissing Dr. 
Kenny by sealed letter. That gentle- 
man’s name was Abraham Shackleton. 
Next he came to the opinion of Dr. Con- 
way, Bishop of Ballina, who sent a sub- 
scription, although he was opposed to 
the Land League. Another geutle- 
man, who sent £10, wrote on Novem- 
ber 15— 

‘Tn thus subscribing it I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that I do so, not from any 
sympathy with the political principles which 
Dr. Kenny was reasonably suspected of having 
held, and the penalty of which suspicion he is 
now suffering ; but entirely out of personal re- 
gard for him, and as my earnest protest against 
the high-handed tyranny of the arbitrary and 
unconstitutional act by which, after being de- 
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dismissed from his appointment by the Local 
Government Board—an act which, for mean- 
ness and petty malice, is unprecedented.” 


He was glad that that gentleman signed 
himsalf ‘* A Conservative.” Now, Mr. 
Abraham Shackleton—who had written 
under a conscientious conviction, al- 
though the Chief Secretary, like all 
‘‘verts,” might treat his old religion 
with contempt—Dr. Conway, Dr. Mac- 
Cormack, and the Most Rev. Dr. Croke 
had never, in any degree, identified 
themselves with the Land League; on 
the contrary, they had opposed it. Dr. 
Croke might have supported it; but his 
opinion, as a Christian gentleman, was 
entitled to respect. He (Mr. Callan) 
had thus given the opinions of Dr. Mac- 
donnell, one of the most eminent phy- 
sicians in Dublin, of a Bishop, a Priest, 
a Conservative, and a Quaker, all of 
whom denounced this act as a piece of 
mean and petty malignity. He had the 
honour of knowing the members of the 
Local Government Board in Ireland, and 
he was perfectly certain that not one of 
them had agreed to this sealed order on 
his own motion. Dr. McCabe was the 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin; but his 
brother was a member of the Board, and 
he, at a meeting of the Guardians of the 
North Dublin Union, expressed his con- 
viction that Dr. Kenny could be elected 
by any one of the 800 Unions in Ireland, 
‘* without that sealed order having the 
slightest effect.” He (Mr. Callan) re- 
membered seeing the Chief Secretary 
standing at the Table of the House and 
pledging himself that the Coercion Act 
would not be used for punishment, but 
for protection. But this sealed order 
was issued immediately on Dr. Kenny’s 
arrest, and it was still in force, depriving 
Dr. Kenny of any similar office to that 
from which he was dismissed. That act 
on the part of the Chief Secretary was, 
in the opinion of the Bishop, the Priest, 
the Conservative, and the unconverted 
Quaker, a contemptible act. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has delivered a very copious address, 
which in some parts took the character 
of an accusation against my right hon. 
Friend. The question before us is one 
of a personal grievance, and is a very 
fair question. Far be it from me to say 
| that itis not a fit subject to be brought 
| before the House of Commons; but 
| whether it was necessary to go through 
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—it was, perhaps, not unnatural—and to 
describe in detail, and with much repeti- 
tion, their characters and qualities is a 
matter for the hon. Member to consider. 
The hon. Gentleman has used his liberty 
in the House, and he knows what that 
amounts to. He has raised a question 
which has been raised before, and which 
is, undoubtedly, a material one; but I 
have risen with the hope of shortening 
the discussion by reminding hon. Mem- 
bers of what has already been stated in 
significant terms by my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary. It is stated from 
quarters entitled to respect and to some 
weight of authority that the sealed 
order of the Local Government Board 
has had, and still has, the effect which my 
right hon. Friend disclaims—which he 
did not intend to produce, and which he 
had no reason to suppose would be pro- 
duced. Recognizing that, however, as 
a new fact in the case, my right hon. 
Friend has plainly stated to the Com- 
mittee that he is willing to revise the 
case with a view to uscertaining the 
exact bearing of that which has been 
done. In those circumstances I would 
put it to the Committee that it is far 

etter that my right hon. Friend, and I, 
who am justifiably called upon to take 
an interest in the matter, should have 
an opportunity of examining the facts 
in the light of the observations which 
have been placed before us and the Com- 
mittee. That isa process which cannot 
occupy any lengthened period of time. 
If the result should be unsatisfactory 
to Gentlemen who have taken an interest 
in the subject they will have an oppor- 
tunity of re-opening the debate; but 
the occasion may disappear under the 
revision, and I would suggest that it 
would better for us to adjourn the con- 
sideration of this matter until hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite are put in possession of 
our final views. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Irish Mem- 
bers had no fault to find with the tone of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks, for 
he had treated this delicate and exaspe- 
rating subject in a fair and reasonable 
spirit. The right hon. Gentleman had 
reminded them that a further oppor- 
tunity would be available if it were 
necessary; but he (Mr. Sexton) would 
have been glad if the Law Officers of 
the Crown had not remained silent, but 
had informed the Committee what the 
effect of the sealed order was, and 
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whether the office was still open to Dr, 
Kenny or not. He accepted the sugges. 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to wait 
for a further opportunity ; but he hoped 
that in the meantime the Chief Secre. 
tary would consider the case in the spirit 
of the pledges he gave that the Coercion 
Act should be used not for punishment, 
but for prevention. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN would not 
have said a word except for a remark 
made by the Chief Secretary. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said Dr. Kenny was 
reasonably suspected of intimidating and 
inciting people to commit crime and out- 
rage. He wished to say that that was a 
gross calumny upon Dr. Kenny, and 
there was no person who knew him 
who would not say that he was a 
man of kind nature and disposition, 
There had been a time when the 
Chief Secretary had a heart to feel for 
others’ woe; but he feared recent ex- 
periences had changed that organ. 
Something had been heard of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s good deeds in old 
times ; but they knew of his bad deeds 
in the present time. Dr. Kenny was dis- 
tinguished in his Profession for courage 
and humanity; and it was known that 
at one terrible time, when few men 
would face the contagious disorders in 
Dublin, he went into the poorest places 
and kindly tended the patients, with an 
utter disregard of his own personal 
safety. In one instance he took in his 
arms the wife of a constable when she 
was suffering from small-pox, and carried 
her to a place where she could be pro- 
perly treated. He risked his life by 
that act, and there was not a member 
of that mutual admiration society who 
occupied the Treasury Bench more in- 
capable of crime and outrage than Dr. 
Kenny. The arrest of Dr. Kenny was 
not one of the most sensational acts of 
the Government; but in all their pro- 
ceedings there was nothing that so much 
shocked the public sense of decency and 
fair play as Dr. Kenny’s arrest and im- 
mediate dismissal. He was glad the 
Government had now given an intima- 
tion that they might do something to 
repair this unworthy act, which had 
shocked people more than any act of 
intimidation and tyranny the Govern- 
ment had practised under their Coercion 
Act. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,300, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1882, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of Public Works in Ireland.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL moved to report 


Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(J/r. 
0’ Donnell.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: This is a matter 
of very limited character, and not likely 
to provoke much discussion. The Com- 
mittee is placed in a very difficult posi- 
tion, and I hope we may proceed for some 
time longer. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR inquired 
how far the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to go with these Votes to-night? 
There were several contentious items, 
such as the charges for the prosecutions 
in Ireland, the Constabulary expenses, 
and other matters which the Irish Mem- 
bers could not be expected to go on with 
now. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We do not pro- 
pose to take any contentious Vote of 
importance, and when we come to the 
Law Charges in Ireland we shall vote 
Progress. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
Government had no reason to com- 
plain of the progress they had already 
made. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that, under 
ordinary circumstances, he should be 
disposed to agree with the hon. Members 
that no further important Vote should 
be taken; but the Government had 
promised an opportunity of considering 
the Irish policy of the Government, and 
he, therefore, thought it would be un- 
reasonable to raise that to-night. This 
Vote did not afford the only opportunity 
the House would have, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal a 
very fair one—namely, that the Com- 
mittee should go through the non-con- 
tentious matters, and when they arrived 
at an item which appeared to open up 
a subject of considerable debate they 
should report Progress. 

Mr. R. POWER suggested that the 
Government should agree to postpone 
this Vote, and let the Committee go on 
with the English and Scotch Votes. 
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Mr. HEALY stated, that on the con- 
sideration of the Law Charges he wished 
to raise the question why the Govern- 
ment did not seize Tie Freiheit in Eng- 
land, as they had seized Uurted Ire/and. 
He should, therefore, oppose any further 
progress to-night. 

Mr. CALLAN suggested that the 
Votes with reference to the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice, 
the County Courts, the Police Courts, 
Courts of Law and Justice, which were 
practically unopposed, should be taken, 
and Progress then be reported. That 
course would not obstruct, but would 
facilitate Business in every way. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought there was some misunderstand- 
ing as to the proposal of the Government. 
As he understood, the Government pro- 
posed to take the Votes as far as Vote 
24 of Class III., with the exception of 
the Law Charges. If that was their 
proposal he would advise his hon. Friend 
to accede to it. 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL reminded the Prime 
Minister that there were two contentious 
Votes, one of which was a charge for 
salaries and expenses in connection with 
the new system of luaus to occupiers of 
land in Ireland. Then there was a Vote 
for Law Charges in England, upon which 
the question of the seizure or non-seizure 
of newspapers would be raised. With the 
exception of the Vote for Law Charges 
and that for Criminal Prosecutions in 
Ireland, the Government were perfectly 
free to proceed now, so far as the Irish 
Representatives were concerned. COvun- 
siderable progress might be made if the 
Prime Minister would consent to the 
postponement of the Votes he had 
mentioned. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
expressed his readiness to postpone the 
Votes in question. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Crass I1T.—Law anv Justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
| £18,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
| the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
| ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
| of March 1882, for the Salaries of the Law 
| Officers; the Salaries and Expenses of the De- 
| partment of the Solicitor for the Affairs of Her 
| ajesty’s Treasury, &c., &c.”” 
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Mr. SEXTON said, this was one of 
the two Votes they desired to have post- 
poned. The hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) had jusé pointed out that 
upon this Vote it was intended to dis- 
cuss the prosecution of Herr Most and 
the whole question of the seizure of 
newspapers in Ireland. It was quite 
impossible to proceed with a Vote in- 
volving such important issues at such a 
late hour. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was necessary these Votes should 
be taken on an early date. He was 
afraid if they did not get the Votes to- 
night they would either have to sit to- 
morrow or on Saturday. He would 
suggest they should sit late now. 

Mr. LEAMY considered it unfair to 
expect them to discuss such important 
Votes at so late an hour. 

Mr. HEALY said, the noble Lord had 
evidently not heard what had been said. 
It was upon the understanding that the 
present and another Vote be postponed 
that the Motion for reporting Progress 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. CALLAN suggested, as a com- 
seems the postponement of all the 

vtes in Class III. To taking the 
Votes in Class 1V.—namely, those for 
the Science and Art Department, London 
University, and the Transit of Venus, 
there would be no objection, unless it 
proceeded from the Scotch quarter of 
the Committee. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
consented tv the postponement of the 


Vote. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(19.) £3,825, Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice (England). 

(20.) £16,087, County Courts. 

(21.) £360, Police Courts, London 
and Sheerness. 

(22.) £2,000, Police—Counties and 
Boroughs (Great Britain). 


(23.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,573, be granted to Her Majesty, to detray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1882, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Courts of Law and Justice in Scotland, and 
other Legal Charges.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL noticed that pro- 
vision was made ‘ for payment of the ac- 
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counts of Sir Theodore Martin, amount- 
ing to £2,449.” He would like to know 
what those acconnts were ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, this sum of money was spent in 
connection with thetwo disputed Peerage 
cases—the Annandale and the Dysart. 
It was necessary the claims to these 
Peerages should be carefully investi- 
gated, and this expenditure was in- 
curred. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked if 
the claimants did not pay their own ex- 
penses ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the claimants were required to pay 
their own expenses; but it was matter 
of public policy that the titles to the 
Peerages should be carefully examined, 
and this involved expense to the State. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, they ought 
to take the sense of the Committee upon 
the question. It was a matter of the 
greatest indifference to him who held 
these Peerages, and therefore he should 
oppose the Vote. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had intended 
to make a few remarks upon this Vote; 
but at that late hour he should simply 
content himself by supporting the Go- 
vernment. He trusted they would go 
to a division at once. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he should cer- 
tainly support the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) in pro- 
testing against the country defraying 
any portion of the expenses attendant 
upon these antiquated Scotch claims. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 103; 
Noes 36: Majority 67.— (Div. List, 
No. 24.) 

(21.) £470, Register House Depart- 
ment, Edinburgh. 

Crass [VY.—Epvcation, ScrencE, AND 
Art. 

(25.) £7,400, Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 

(26.) £40, London University. 

(27.) £275, Transit of Venus. 


Crass V.—ForricN AND COLONIAL 
SERVICES. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£20,860, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
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the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1882, for the Expenses of Her Majesty’s 
Embassies and Missions Abroad.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE noticed that 
this Vote included a sum of £9,260 

“To meet certain outfits payable in the trans- 
fer of Lord Dufferin to Constantinople, the 
promotion of Sir I. Thornton to St. Peters- 
burg, and the retirement of the Hon. E. M. 
Erskine and other changes consequent thereon.” 


It was one of the absurdities of the 
Foreign Office that new outfits were to 
be provided for Ministers whenever they 
went from one place to another. He did 
not wish to divide the Committee on the 
subject, but would take some other op- 
portunity of doing so. There was, how- 
ever, another matter upon which he was 
afraid he would have to ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen to go through the Lobby. He 
begged to move that the Vote be reduced 
by the sum of £2,700, which represented 
tle expenses of the Marquess of North- 
ampton’s special Mission to Madrid, in- 
cluding the expenses of the Garter King, 
and the Earl of Fife’s special Mission to 
Dresden, including the expenses of the 
Garter King. He could say a good deal 
upon this subject ; but on account of the 
lateness of the hour he would simply 
point out that at Madrid they had a 
special Minister, and at Dresden they 
had a Chargé @ Affuires, aud surely those 
gentlemen could have handed over the 
Garters to those distinguished persons 
who were honoured with them. He 
knew it was a very old custom to send 
Garters through a special Mission; but 
what did it amount to? It meant that 
a nobleman amused himself on the Con- 
tinent at the expense of the public with 
the Garter King and other gentlemen of 
that sort. The nobleman did not get 
any benetit by the Mission, unless it was 
that he had his trip free of cost, and 
that he got some Order of the country 
granted to him. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
did not object to that; but what he did 
object to was the most expensive mode 
of sencing a Garter by a special Mission, 
particularly when they had in the same 
country an Embassy costing £4,000, 
£5,000, or £6,000 a-year. ‘They had 
an Ambassador of sume importance cer- 
tainty in Spain if not in Dresden; and 
surely that gentleman would be able to 
hand over, with all necessary ceremony, 
the Garter to the Monarch of that coun- 
try. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£18,160, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which wil] come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1882, for the Expenses of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad.”—(Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Mr. BARING said, he thought it 
would be well if the Vote were post- 
poned, because many important ques- 
tions were involved. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was not in- 
clined to take exception to the Vote on 
the same ground as the hon. Member 
for Northampton, because he considered 
that when a special Mission went from 
this country as much pomp and cere- 
mony should be used as possible; and 
he, for one, believed that these Missions 
were the means of much good. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench would answer a question with 
respect to the additional outfits to Lord 
Dutferin. He thought he was right in 
saying that, so far as India was con- 
cerned, exceptional sums for outfits had 
been done away with. Having regard 
to the fact that the Viceroy of India got 
nothing for his outfit, it seemed rather 
extraordinary that Lord Dufferin should 
get an outfit upon his transfer to Con- 
stantinople. He would like to know 
what explanation could be given in the 
matter; and he would also like an ex- 
planation of the expenditure of £2,000 
‘*consequent on the state of affairs on 
the Continent.” That seemed a large 
sum to spend in telegrams, especially as 
there seemed nothing exceptional in the 
state of our foreign relations with other 
nations on the Continent. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK said, he 
thought that if special Missions were to 
go they ought to be organized in a 
manner worthy of the country. But 
then the question was whether they 
ought to go at all, and on that point he 
was disposed to agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 
There were some other items in the Vote 
requiring explanation. For instance, 
£2,000 was provided for the expenses 
of the Commission for the evacuation of 
territory ceded by Turkey to Greece 
under the Constantinople Convention 
of 1881. Greece had acquired consider- 
able territory, and it seemed hard this 
country should have to pay £2,00u for 
the purposes of that accession. ‘Then, 
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again, there was a charge of £3,000 for 
the expenses of the Greek Boundary Com- 
mission. As the Commission was entirely 
in the interest of Greece, it did not 
seem right that we should have to pay 
this sum of money. Under these circum- 
stances, and in the absence of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
he put it to the Government whether it 
would not be better to postpone the 
Vote. The questions he had raised were 
questions on which it was desirable the 
Committee should have full explana- 
tion. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
sad, it was evident the Vote would pro- 
voke a good deal of discussion, and 
therefore he would consent to its post- 
ponement. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 


(28.) £5,526, Subsidies to Telegraph 
Companies. 

(29.) £9,333, Treasury Chest. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to know, before this Vote was 
put, whether the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury could tell him how the 
allowances for military officers in Hong 
Kong were paid. Were they paid or 
calcuiated in dollars or pounds sterling ; 
and had any intimation been given to 
the Treasury of the injury inflicted on 
the officers by the system adopted ? 

Mr. BARING wished to know the 
amount of the transactions in 1881, when 
such large losses were incurred. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was unable to state the parti- 
culars asked for; but he hoped to be in 
a position to do so before the Report. 
The loss on the doliars themselves had 
to be defrayed from profit and loss. It 
had been occasioned by the necessity of 
sending out large sums to South Africa. 

Mr. BARING failed to understand 
why the Government had sent out 
dollars. Surely there were much cheaper 
means of sending out money. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
why the figures were not given for this 
year? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that these transactions sometimes 
entailed a profit and sometimes a loss. 
It was not desirable to take an account of 
them before they were completed. The 
amounts now given represented the 


Sir John Lubbock 
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losses incurred in 1880 and 1881, not in 
the present year. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass VI.—Non-ErFecTIvE AND CHari- 
TABLE SERVICEs. 


(30.) £3,000, Superannuationsand Re- 
tired Allowances. 


(31.) £268, Pauper Lunatics, Scot- 
land. 


(32.) £350, Miscellaneous Charitable ° 
and other Allowances, Great Britain. 


(33.) £624, Commutation of Annui- 
ties. 


Crass VII.—MIscELLANEvvs. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£4,145, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1882, for certain Miscellaneous Ex- 
penses.”’ 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
afraid they could not allow this Vote 
to pass. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that, if there was any objection, 
according to the understanding that had 
been arrived at, he would not take the 
Vote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(34.) £1,000, Compensation to Ed- 
mund Galley. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had not a very 
distinct recollection of this case. If he 
was correctly informed, Galley was an 
Englishman, who had been found guilty 
of some criminal offence and sent to 
penal servitude, and whilst he was suf- 
fering penal servitude his innocence 
was discovered. It was a fact that a 
great many Irishmen who were equally 
innocent were sent to prison, and no 
compensation was awarded them. He 
should like to hear something in expla- 
nation of the Vote before he, for one, 
could consent to it. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the case had been 
very fully discussed in the House on 
more than one occasion, and every 
statement that could be made about it 
had been made. It was the wish of the 
House itself that compensation should 
be made, and a decision was only ar- 
rived at after everyone had had an 
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opportunity of expressing his view with 
regard to it. Ifa similar case to that 
of Mr. Galley were presented from Ire- 
land, he was sure that it would receive 
the same amount of attention. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
quite endorsed what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated. 


Vote agreed to. 


(35.) £22,000, Customs. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, he 
was sorry to be obliged to rise so often. 
This was a Vote which touched a class 
of servants of the Crown who had been 
very hardly dealt with. A reform of 
the system of administration in the Cus- 
toms was about to be carried out ; and 
a great number of men in the Out- 
door Watehouse Department, who had 
hitherto been at work in the Office, and 
were accustomed to sedentary occupa- 
tions, and not suited to exposure to in- 
clement weather, were threatened with 
employment out-of-doors. This kind of 
employment would injure their efficiency 
and shorten their lives. He had a Notice 
on the Paper respecting the intentions 
of the Government with regard to these 
officials, and perhaps the noble Lord 
would give him the information he 
sought before the Vote was taken. The 
question was a serious one to the ser- 
vants on whom was about to be put this 
guasi-outdoor occupation. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had already answered one ques- 
tion very like this. Considerable alarm 
had been felt by a class of officials that 
they would have outdoor duties imposed 
on them. Though, nominally, these ser- 
vants would belong to the outdoor sys- 
tem, their duties would continue to be- 
long to the clerical system. It was the 
special request of many of the gentlemen 
themselves that, as far as possible, they 
should be employed in the Outdoor 
Warehouse Department. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would remind 
the noble Lord of a Committee that had 
sat to consider the case of the outport 
officers. Did any sum come under this 
Vote in consequence of increased sala- 
ries paid to these officials, or did the 
noble Lord intend to give them increased 
salaries ? 

Mr. WILLS said, he did not wish to 
object to any portion of this Vote; but 
he desired to make one observation with 
regard tosmuggling. There was a large 





amount spent annually on making 
seizures and checking smuggling. Of 
that he did not complain—indeed, he 
should not object if it were more ; but he 
could not help thinking that there was 
sometimes not that amount of sharpness 
and alacrity exhibited by the officers of 
the Government that there should be. 
His remarks did not apply to all ports. 
In Bristol, for example, the Customs had 
shown the greatest watchfulness in de- 
tecting smuggling, and every protection 
was afforded to traders. Again, only a 
few months ago it happened that a large 
steam boiler was being conveyed through 
the streets of London. An accident oc- 
curred whilst it was in transit, and it 
was found impossible to remove it for 
some time; and whilst it was lying ia the 
street it was found to contain same 
thousands of pounds’ weight of tobacco. 
It was a source of satisfaction, of course, 
to think that the tobacco was discovered 
through the accident, as was supposed 
at the time; but in this case he was glad 
to know the Customs deserved every 
praise, for they had watched the tobacco 
from the time it was shipped at Rotter- 
dam until it was seized in the street; 
and but for the breakdown they would 
have probably captured the receivers. 
The matter, however, was of such mo- 
ment that he hoped that still increased 
protection would be given in connection 
with an important branch of the trade 
of the country. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£80,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1882, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Post Ottice Services, the Expenses of 
Post Office Savings Banks, and Government 
Annuities and [nsurances, and the Collection of 
the Post Office Revenue.” 


Mr. R. POWER said, he found con- 
siderable difference between the salaries 
paid to Postmasters in England and 
Scotland, and those paid to similar offi- 
cials in Ireland. 

Mr. SCHREIBER objected to the 
Vote being taken to-night. The amount 
involved was too large to be dealt with 
at 2 o’clock in the morning. An ex- 
planation from the Postmaster General 
would be required on several points ; and 
perhaps, after hearing the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. 
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Schreiber) might find it his duty to op- 
pose the Vote. He hoped, therefore, 
that the noble Lord would agree to class 
this among the ‘‘ contentious’ Votes, 
which would not be pressed that night 
on the Committee. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, this was not a very considerable 
sum to ask for; but he should not think 
of pressing on the Vote if it was ob- 
jected to. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ONSLOW said, that, as he under- 
stood it, the sums of money not taken 
to-night would be required during the 
week. For to-morrow there was an im- 
portant Notice in the name of the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt) 
that would probably occupy the whole 
of the Sitting; and it was therefore to 
be presumed that the Government would 
ask them to-morrow to meet on Saturday. 
It would be convenient that they should 
know at once whether there would be a 
Saturday Sitting. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was necessary to have a great 
portion of the money without delay ; 
therefore he hoped the Committee would 
be content to sit late to-morrow. 


Contagious 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


POST CARDS (REPLY) BILL.—[Brtt 74.] 
(Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK said, he hoped 


the Government would not ask the House 
to go into Committee on this Bill at that 
late hour. It was read a second time the 
day after it was distributed; therefore 
it was clear the country had not had 
time to consider it. He had not opposed 
the second reading, because he had not 
thought that there were any important 
points involved ; but when he had come 
to consider the details, he thought there 
were several questions which ought to 
be discussed. He would put it to the 
Postmaster General whether it was de- 
sirable to take the measure to-day ? 
Mr. FAWCETT said, that if the hon. 
Baronet had any point to raise he would 
gladly consider it; but really the Bill 
was so purely a matter of form that at 
first he had not thought it necessary to 


Mr. Schreiber 
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proceed by means of a Bill. It had hap. 
pened that in drawing one of the Post 
Office Acts it was said that not more 
than one half-penny should be charged 
for a Post Card. That provision, it was 
thought, would prevent a charge of 1d, 
being made for a reply Post Card, hence 
the present measure. The system it 
would introduce was in operation in 
Germany and Italy, and it seemed to 
him that it would be considered a public 
convenience in this country. If the hon, 
Baronet would sugzest anything for his 
consideration he should be glad to en- 
tertain it. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, that if it 
was the general wish of the House to 
take the Bill in Committee he would 
offer no opposition. He would point 
out, however, that they had only had 
three days to consider it. 


Bill considered in Committee, anid re- 
ported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS BILL.—[Br1z 4.] 


(Mr. Hugh Mason, Mr. Burt, Mr. Henry Lee, 
Mr. Broadhurst.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. HUGH MASON said, he would 


move that Mr. Speaker do leave the 
Chair. His object was not to go on with 
the Bill, but merely to get it in Com- 
mittee, and fix a future day for its con- 
sideration. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’—( Mr. L/uyh Mason.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 
mittee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Thursday next. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


Select Committee appointed, to inquire into 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866—1869, their 
Administration, Operation, and Effect :’’—Mr. 
SransreLp, Mr. Cavenvisu Bentinck, Vis- 
count Cricutoy, Mr. Burt, Mr. OSuaveu- 
nessy, Mr. Usnorne MonrcGan, Mr. Connon, 
General Bunnany, Sir Henny Wotrr, Mr. 
Eunest Noet, Colonel Dicsny, Mr. Witiia 
Fow.er, Mr. Hopwoop, Colonel ‘Torrenuam, 
Dr. Cameron, Dr. Fanreunanson, and Mr. 
Hannuny-Tracy :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 
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Ordered, That all Reports and Returns re- 
lating thereto be referred to the said Committee. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee, That they have power to receive 
Evidence which may be tendered concerning 
similar systems in British Colonies or in other 
Countries, and to report whether the said Con- 
tagions Diseases Acts should be maintained, 


amended, or repealed.—(Mr. Secretary Childers.) | 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 24th February, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—Setect Commitrere — Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, appointed 
and nominated ; Standing Orders Committee, 
appointed and nominated ; Committee of Selec 
tion, appointed ana nominated; Land Law 
(Ireland), nominated, 

Periic Birts—First Reading—Railways (Con- 
tinuous Brakes) (21). 

Third Reading—Augmentation of Benefices Act 
Amendment * (12), and passed. 


THE LAND COMMISSION— 
MR. FOTTRELL. 
EXPLANATION. 


Fart SPENCER: My Lords, I think 
it due to your Lordships’ House that I 
should make an explanation as to a state- 
ment which I made during the debate 
of Friday last. I said— 

“Would the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Waterford) think the late Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Gibson) a judge of those matters ? 
Would he think the late Lord Chancellor a 
good judge? Perhaps the noble Marquess is 
not aware that both these distinguished Gen- 
tlemen recommended Mr. Fottrell.’’ 

The noble and learned Earl opposite 
(Earl Cairns), in terms perfectly cour- 
teous to myself, denied my statement as 
to Mr. Gibson, and added that he had 
had no opportunity of referring to Dr. 
Ball, who was in Ireland. My Lords, I 
was under the impression that both 
those learned Gentlemen had written to 
recommend Mr. Fottrell. With regard 
to Mr. Gibson, I find that what occurred 
was this. An influential Member of the 
other House, in recommending Mr. 
Fottrell for the appointment of Solicitor 
to the Land Commission, informed the 
Chief Secretary that Mr. Gibson had 
spoken favourably of Mr. Fottrell’s per- 
sonal qualities, without reference, how- 
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ever, to the position he was seeking ; 
but I was mistaken in supposing that 
Mr. Gibson had written any letter on 
the subject. With reference to my 
statement as to the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland under the late 
Government, I will read to your Lord- 
ships the following letter from Dr. Ball 
to Mr. Fottrell, which was submitted to 
the Government with his other testi- 
monials :— 
“ George Hotel, Buxton, August 6, 1881. 

“Dear Mr. Fottrell,—I have much pleasure 
in giving my testimony of your ability and 
knowledge of your profession and fitness to 
fulfil the duties of Solicitor for the Land Com- 
mission or other public Board. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“J. T. Baw. 
‘‘ Mr. George Fottrell, jun.” 
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I apologize for not making this explana- 
tion before, but I have postponed it for 
two reasons—first, the absence of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who only 
returned to London yesterday ; and, se- 
condly, because I wished to give the 
noble and learned Earl opposite an 
opportunity of being present. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
regret my noble and learned Friend is 
absent to-night; but I have seen a letter 
from Dr. Ball, in which he states that 
his recommendation was purely of a 
professional nature. He had not at 
all touched upon the question of the 
political proclivities, or political connec- 
tions of Mr. Fottrell, which, as their 
Lordships were aware, had been the 
point under discussion in the House. 

Eart GRANVILLE: With regard 
to that remark of the noble Marquess, 
the words used by Dr. Ball are— 

‘“‘T have much pleasure in giving my testi- 

mony of your ability and knowledge of your 
profession and fitness to fulfil the duties of Soli- 
citor for the Land Commission.”’ 
Surely that was a strong recommenda- 
tion. If Dr. Ball had thought Mr. 
Fottrell unfit on other than professional 
grounds, he would have stated it: 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
What I said was that Dr. Ball contined 
his letter to a professional recommenda- 
tion, and I pointed out that the letter 
did not trench on political matters. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Then 
the conclusion is to be drawn that Dr. 
Ball was ignorant of the existence of 
the political proclivities—of any political 
proclivities—of Mr. Fottrell. 
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But the Government surely knew ? 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: It ap- 
pears, according to the statement of the 
noble Marquess, that Dr. Ball gave this 
recommendation, he being ignorant of 
any political proclivities on the part of 
Mr. Fottrell. Others, of course, were 
as ignorant as Dr. Ball. I should have 
thought the noble Marquess would not 
give the Government credit for know- 
ledge, on that point, superior to that 
possessed by Dr. Ball, who gave this 
testimonial. 


RAILWAYS (CONTINUOUS BRAKES) 
BILL. 


BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in presenting 
a Bill to provide for the use of continu- 
ous brakes on passenger trains on rail- 
ways, said, he wished very briefly to 
point out what were the chief provisions 
contained in it. Since the year 1877 the 
Board of Trade had issued, periodically, 
a Circular to Railway Companies specify- 
ing the conditions which, in their opi- 
nion, were essential to a good continuous 
brake. Following upon this, in the 
year 1878 an Act was passed requiring 
Railway Companies to make half-yearly 
Returns to the Board of Trade respect- 
ing the use of continuous brakes, and 
the number of passenger trains fitted 
with them. By this Return it was 
found that a small proportion of Rail- 
way Companies made use of brakes 
which complied with all the conditions 
specified by the Board of Trade. He 
asked their Lordships’ attention to this 
point, because there were Companies 
who made use of continuous brakes 
which were doubtless, in many respects, 
very efficient, but which did not entirely 
satisfy the requirements of the Board of 
Trade. It was, therefore, proposed by 
this Bill, which consisted only of five 
clauses, to make it obligatory upon all 
Railway Companies, after the Ist of 
February, 1885, to use a continuous 
brake upon passenger trains in accord- 
ance with the conditions of the Board of 
Trade, of which the chief were that it 
should be instantaneous in action, and 
capable of being applied by the engine 
driver and guard; that it should be 
self-acting in case of accident, and that it 
should be such as could be easily applied 
to every portion of the train. Clause 3 
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provided that the Board of Trade might 
make exceptions in certain cases. Clause 
4 provided that the Railway Commis- 
sioners should have jurisdiction to en- 
force the Act. These were the chief 
provisions of the Bill. He wished to 
make it quite understood that it was not 
intended by this Bill to enforce the 
adoption of any particular brake, but 
that Railway Companies should use 
whatever form of brake was most suit- 
able, provided it complied with the 
conditions specified by the Board of 
Trade. He presented the Bill for their 
Lordships’ consideration, feeling sure 
that it could not be regarded, in any 
way, as a Party measure. Its object 
was to increase the public safety in rail- 
way travelling, while the interests of 
Railway Companies were duly kept in 
view. 


Bill to provide for the use of con- 
tinuous brakes on passenger trains on 
railways—Presented (The Earl De La 
Warr) ;-read I*. (No. 21.) 


Lorp SUDELEY hoped the noble 
Lord weuld put off the second reading 
of the measure until the end of March. 
The subject was one of great importance, 
and the Board of Trade were consider- 
ing the matter fully; but it would be 
inconvenient if the second reading of 
the Bill were taken at an early day. 

Eart DE LA WARR said, he should 
study the convenience of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
MOTION. 


Lorpv VENTRY, in rising to move— 


“That the Return of the judicial rents fixed 
by sub-commissions and civil bill courts, as 
notified by the Irish Land Commission up to 
and including the 28th January 1882, be 
supplemented by a column giving the present 
gross letting value of each holding as ascertained 
by the Sub- Commissioners ; and that it be an 
instruction that in all future Returns the above 
information be given,”’ 


said, it appeared to him obvious that 
some such calculation as he had asked 
for should be made in each case by the 
Sub-Commissioners, for they must arrive 
at the gross value of each holding before 
they could arrive at the judicial rent, 
which was the net value in each case as 
regarded the landlord. ‘The judicial 
rent was simply the value of the holding 
after the deductions which the Sub-Com- 
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missioners thought themselves bound to 
give in each case on the part of the 
tenant. He could only say that if they 
did not arrive at the gross value in each 
case they certainly ought to, or their 
valuation would not be worth much. It 
would be easy to give reasons why this 
Return ought to be of very particular 
value to the landlords and tenants in 
dealing with the Act. It was the wish 
of Her Majesty’s Government that these 
cases should, toa great extent, be settled 
out of Court; and if they were sincere 
in that wish they ought not to refuse 
some such statistics as he had asked for. 
It was evident that unless a great many 
of these cases were settled out of Court 
they would never see the end of them. 
To show the complications which might 
arise he would merely give, on the 
authority of a friend of his in the county 
of Kerry, three cases. In each the 
original rent: was £36 4s. 6d., but the 
judicial rents fixed were £27 10s. more, 
£30 in another, and £24 in the third; 
so that there was a difference between 
the highest and lowest rent of £5. It 
would be very satisfactory to the land- 
lord to know on what principle these 
rents were fixed. He was a gentleman 
who was most likely to deal in perfect 
fairness with his tenants, and not only 
to him, but the tenants also, it would be 
useful to know how the rents were 
arrived at. 


Moved, That the Return of the judicial rents 
fixed by sub-commissions and civil bill courts, 
as notitied by the Irish Land Commission up to 
and including the 28th January 1882, be sup- 
plemented by a column giving the present 
gross letting value of each holding as ascer- 
tained by the Sub-Commissioners; and that it 
be an instruction that in all future Returns the 
above information be given.— {Zhe Lord Ventry.) 


Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, it would be impossible to “arrive 
at’? a fair rent, unless it were known 
how much of the land was deteriorated 
by the duches of the tenant. He would, 
therefore, suggest that there should be 
added to the Return after the column 
giving the gross value two other columns, 
one showing what was allowed for the 
improvement of the tenant, the other 
what was awarded to the landlord for 
deterioration. The latter was necessary, 
because anyone who knew anything 
about tenants’ holdings in Ireland must 
be aware that they were kept in the 
lowest possible state of cultivation. 


{ Feprvary 24, 1882} 
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Lorpv INCHIQUIN said, that a great 


deal more information was wanted than 
was asked for by the noble Lord. They 
wanted to know what was the basis on 
which the Sub-Commissioners founded 
their decisions, the amount credited to 
the tenant for improvements, and various 
other items which went to form the judg- 
ment on which the judicial rent was de- 
clared. This was one of the most im- 
portant matters which could be brought 
before Parliament. For how were land- 
lords to deal out of Court with their 
tenants, as the Government asked them 
to do, if they did not know on what basis 
the Sub-Commissioners had arrived at 
their decision? No case in which he 
was concerned had been brought before 
the Court, though some cases of his 
were pending ; and, therefore, he had 
not been as yet affected by the judg- 
ment of the Court. In the county 
of Clare there were farms on which 
the soil was of a varying nature. There 
were rich alluvial soils bordering upon 
the Shannon, there were uplands, and 
svil of another description; and it 
would be easy for the Sub-Commissioners 
to say that they valued the alluvial soil 
at so much and the other kinds at so 
much also. Upon this declaration the 
landlord would be able to appeal to the 
Commissioners, and, if necessary, to 
carry the case further. But now there 
were no means whatever of getting the 
Sub-Commissioners to declare upon what 
basis they fixed the rent, and there was 
nothing to guide the landlord. Another 
important point was this—that whenever 
there was a change of tenancy the ques- 
tion of the amount credited to the tenant 
for improvements must crop up, and how 
was the landlord to deal withit? He 
could not tell how much was allowed 
by the Sub-Commissioners for improve- 
ments. And then, at the end of the 15 
years, who was to say by whom the im- 
provements had been made? But if the 
nature of the improvements was clearly 
stated by the Court it would be easy to 
say that they had been allowed for be- 
fore. Every landlord in Ireland that he 
had heard speak on the subject was 
most anxious that a fair rent should 
be fixed, and only a fair rent. The 
great want was that there were no 
sworn valuators, for however compe- 
tent the Sub-Commissioners might be, 
it was utterly impossible for them to 
go into all the various points, because of 
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the short time at their disposal. But if 
they had sworn valuators who would 
give their testimony on oath and would 
be cross-examined, all these necessary 
points would be brought out. The best 
thing would be to do away with the lay 
Sub-Commissioners, and have only legal 
Sub-Commissioners, with sworn valua- 
tors. He wasin the unfortunate position 
of having 1,000 tenants, and every one 
of their cases might have to be tried. 
From his own experience, he could assure 
their Lordships that it would be almost 
impossible for the Sub-Commissioners 
to tell the value of all sorts of land in all 
sorts of weather. The county of Clare, 
to which he had the honour to belong, 
was in as bad a state asit could possibly 
be just now, not owing to the action of 
the landlords—if anything, they were 
said to be backward in enforcing their 
rights—but owing to the “no rent” agi- 
tation; and yet the Sub-Commissioners 
were disposing of the property of inno- 
cent personsright and left without assign- 
ing any reason for such wholesale con- 
fiscation. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would grant 
the Return moved for, as the same diffi- 
culty existed now as under the Act of 
1870. There were so many, Sub-Com- 
nissioners and Civil Bill Courts that it 
was extremely difficult to harmonize the 
different decisions arrived at. It might 
be said that when some of the judgments 
had been carried before the Commis- 
sioners and the final Court of Appeal 
the law would be systematized ; but they 
should have to wait a considerable time 
before that was done, and meanwhile all 
would be in confusion. They wanted to 
know what were the actual principles 
upon which deductions were made. They 
knew, upon the authority of the Commis- 
sion over which the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Bessborough) presided, that Griffith’s 
valuation furnished no true rule as to 
the value of land, circumstances differing 
so widely in ditferent districts, and even 
in the same districts. Untess they knew 
on what basis the Sub-Commissioners 
took the gross value, and also the net 
value, it was impossible to understand 
the principles upon which the deductions 
were made. In some cases the Sub- 
Commissioners had stated in open Court 
their estimate of the gross rental and the 
amount of the deductions made in order 
to ascertain the fair letting value; but 
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such cases were the exception, and not 
the rule, and what was desired was to 
ascertain the uniform principle of de- 
duction on which the Commissioners 
acted. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, that he 
and the Irish Government were most 
anxious to supply the House with any 
information that could be given on this 
subject, provided sucha Return could be 
obtained in an accurate form, provided 
it did not impose on the Land Courts an 
unreasonable amount of labour. drawing 
them from their proper duties, and pro- 
vided, also, the information was really 
useful and valuable. It was doubtful, 
however, whether the desired Return 
really could furnish any very valuable 
information; and it was hardly to be 
expected that, as the noble Lord 
(Lord Inchiquin) had suggested, the 
Return should do that which the Act of 
Parliament had refrained from doing, 
and should state in every case all 
the elements of the decision of the Com- 
missioners. He could not say that day 
whether the more limited kind of Return 
asked for by his noble Friend (Lord 
Ventry) could be given, or, indeed, 
whether the records of the Courts ad- 
mitted of that being done in a proper 
and accurate shape; but he would make 
inquiries, and would give a more com- 
plete answer if the noble Lord would he 
good enough to postpone his Motion for 
a few days. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, he did not 
think it a sufficient reason for refusing 
information of that kind that it would 
give additional labour to the Land 
Commissioners. It was a question of 
whether they would give additional 
labour to the Land Commissioners or 
would do more injustice to the landlords. 
With regard to the object of the Return, 
he thought it would be one element in 
establishing something of a theory on 
the subject, rather than leaving it al- 
together to the Sub-Commissioners to 
substitute their fancies for some reason- 
able ground in their valuations; and 
he must say, in the matter of improve- 
ments, it would be very desirable to go 
further than was proposed. He hoped 
there would be no difficuity in show- 
ing, first of all, something of the nature 
of the improvements—that was to say 
whether it was for building, for roads, 
drains, or anything else. He con- 
sidered it was the more necessary to 
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supply those details as he was himself 
very sceptical on the subject of tenants’ 
improvements. If he was asked to say 
what a tenant’s improvement was, he 
should say it was something that every 
reasonable farmer would improve out of 
existence as soon as hesawit. Heénever 
saw one but he abolished it as soon as 
possible. Generally speaking, the Irish 
tenant on his farm was without one six- 
pence of capital or anything else; and 
he denied that he could improve it even 
if he desired to do so. That was a 
general rule, although, of course, there 
were exceptional cases; but the alleged 
improvements in most cases were no im- 
provement at all. 

Lorp VENTRY said, that, acting upon 
the suggestion of the noble Lord (Lord 
Carlingford), he would postpone his Mo- 
tion until Tuesday next. 


Further debate adjourned to Tuesday 
next, 


LAND LAW (IRELAND). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Moved, ‘That the Lords following be named of 
the Committee :— 


D. Norfolk. E. Clarendon. 
D. Somerset. E. Cairns. 

D. Marlborough. V. Hutchinson. 
M. Salisbury. L. Tyrone. 

M. Abercorn. L. Carysfort. 
E. Pembroke and L. Kenry. 

Montgomery. L. lenzance. 

E. Stanhope. L. Brabourne. 


Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, I am aware that a Motion of 
this kind is usually regarded as conse- 
quential upon a previous decision of 
your Lordships’ House, and, therefore, 
not a proper occasion for debate. In 
this instance, however, the Motion is 
made under circumstances so exceptional 
that I shall, I hope, be excused for 
making one or two observations with 
reyard to it. 

When, on Friday last, my noble 
Friend made his statement to the House, 
I listened to him with the utmost sym- 
pathy ; he seemed to me to be entirely 
successful in establishing his contention, 
that the operation of the Land Act, up 
to the present time, had been such as to 
afford good reason for misgivings, if not 
for complaint. My noble Friend, how- 
ever, went further, and asked your Lord- 
ships to assent to two other propositions 
—the proposition that the subject called 
for immediate investigation, and the pro- 


{Ferrvary 24, 1882} 
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position that it was fit for investigation 
by a Committee of this House. In 
these two propositions I did not feel able 
to concur. During the progress of the 
discussion it was urged, and I thought 
with much plausibility, by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers that, although our ex- 
perience of the Act might suggest cer- 
tain opinions, that experience was not 
sufficient to afford materials for passing 
upon it a conclusive judgment, and that, 
until a larger number of cases had been 
disposed of by the Courts, a general 
inquiry would be premature. It was 
further urged that the institution of such 
an inquiry would interrupt and impede 
the administration of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, to the passing of which, whatever 
its faults, this House was a party last 
year. 

These arguments, no doubt, had force 
with many of your Lordships; for my- 
self, I own that,if I was influenced by 
them, I was influenced still more by an- 
other objection — that which was di- 
rected against the policy of intrusting 
such an inquiry to a Committee of this 
House. It seemed to me open to ques- 
tion whether a matter of this kind, 
closely connected as it is with the in- 
terests—the pecuniary interests—of the 
landowning class, could be conveniently 
investigated by a body consisting exclu- 
sively, or almost exclusively, of persons 
belonging to thatclass. We were again 
in this dilemma with regard to the 
constitution of the Committee. It was 
necessary that the Irish landlords should 
be represented upon it. If those land- 
lords were scantily represented, it might 
be said that their case would be inade- 
quately represented. If, on the con- 
trary, they were numerously repre- 
sented, we should have a Committee 
virtually engaged in the trial of these 
land cases, and yet numbering amongst 
its Members persons almost certainly 
themselves parties to similar cases in 
one part of the country or another. 
These considerations, my Lords, weighed 
so strongly with me that, although I 
agreed on many points with my noble 
Friend, I could not bring myself to vote 
with him. 

That, my Lords, was how matters 
stood on Friday night; but since then 
many things have happened. We have 
had, since that time, two very important 
announcements from Members of the 
Government. We have had, in the first 
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lacs, the announcement of the Prime | 


{inister, that a Parliamentary investi- 
gation would be ‘injurious to the in- 
terests of good government in Ireland ;” 
and this for ‘‘ grave reasons having re- 
lation to the, first necessities of society 
in Ireland.”’ Besides this we have had 
an announcement from the noble Earl 
the Leader of this House. He has told 
us that the objections felt by himself 
and his Colleagues to this inquiry are so 
serious that they will not be justified in 
taking part in the constitution or pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. 

I want your Lordships to consider 
where these two announcements have 
left us. ‘Take first the announcement of 
the Prime Minister: what are we to un- 
derstand when he speaks of ‘ grave 
reasons having relation to the first ne- 
cessities of society in Ireland?” The 
words are serious words, and would, I 
am sure, not have been lightly spoken 
by the Minister who used them. If they 
have any meaning, they mean this— 
that, at a moment when the condition of 
affairs in Ireland is already critical, the 
appointment of a Committee will render 
it more critical still; and that by persever- 
ing with the Motion we shall occasion, 
not only embarrassment to Her Majesty’s 
Government, but actual danger to society 
in that country. I own that if this an- 
nouncement stood by itself I should hesi- 
tate to disregard it, or to be a party 
to any action which might lessen, in 
the slightest degree, the responsibility 
which is thrown on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for maintaining order and up- 
holding the law in Ireland. 

That announcement, however, does 
not stand alone. We must consider it 
side by side with the announcement of 
the noble Earl, who tells us that he and 
his Friends will take no part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. What will 
be the effect of this resolve? Surely, if 
there were objections at first to referring 
these matters to a Committee of the 
House of Lords, those objections are 
multiplied ten-fold now. The inquiry 
will be intrusted not only to a Committee 
consisting of Members of the landiord 
class, not only to a Committee including 
persons themselves interested in tho 
very issues which will be tried before it, 
but it will be so composed as to repre- 
sent, if not exclusively, at all events in 
a preponderating degree, political opi- 


nions of a particular shade. The trial | 
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will be one in which judge, jury, and 
‘counsel will all be on the same side, 
while the accused will not be represented 
by those to whom we should naturally 
look for their defence. When we look 
at the list of names which my noble 
Friend has moved, what do we find? I 
trust I shall say not a word that might 
seem disrespectful of any Member of the 
Committee ; but it is our duty to look 
the facts in the face. There are 15 names 
on the list. Of those who bear them 
nine sit on the Benches opposite, and are 
consistent supporters of the noble Mar- 
quess ; a tenth sits on the Cross-Benches ; 
of theremaining five, twoare large owners 
of land in Ireland. I do not wish to over- 
state the case ; but it is my strong im- 
pression that, in the whole 15, there is not 
—with, perhaps, one doubtful exception 
—a single Peer who is not an opponent, 
more or less avowed, of the Irish policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Do not 
let it be supposed that I am casting this 
in the teeth of the noble Lords who have 
selected the names. They are not to 
blame. The Committee is not what they 
have made it, but what circumstances 
have made it, for which they were not 
responsible. 

I ask your Lordships what good can 
come of an inquiry conducted under 
these cireumstances—what will be the 
outcome of it? I have no doubt that 
the Members of the Committee will ap- 
proach their work in a judicial spirit, 
and will divest their minds of any pre- 
judices if they have them. But will 
their Report be accepted as an unpre- 
judiced and conclusive Report? Remem- 
ber that the Report itself will not be 
operative. Will it be binding on the Go- 
vernment ? Ministers have virtually 
warned us that it will not. Will it be 
accepted as conclusive by the people of 
this country? I think not. How will 
it be regarded in Ireland? I fear it 
will still further embitter the already 
too bitter feelings which prevail in that 
country. 

Does it not, then, come to this—that 
we are asked to institute an inquiry, 
which must necessarily be imperfect and 
inconclusive, in the teeth of a solemn 
warning from Ministers that, in their 
belief, that inquiry involves a risk to the 
public safety in Ireland? And if this 
be so, may we not fairly appeal to my 





noble Friend, and ask him whether it is 
worth his while to persevere with his 
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Motion, at all events in its present 
shape? For myself, I do not hesitate to 
say that if, as an Irish landlord, I am 
offered the choice between an immediate 
inquiry conducted under these condi- 
tions, and an inquiry postponed even 
for a very considerable length of time, 
but full and conclusive, I prefer the 
latter. Nor do I see why my noble 
Friend need be much dissatisfied with 
the position in which he will find him- 
self should his project be abandoned for 
the present. He is entitled to the credit 
of having laid before this House and 
before the public an able and ex- 
haustive statement of the landlords’ 
case; many of his arguments were, I 
think, not by any means disposed of by 
noble Lords below me. He may, if he 
likes to put it that way, claim for him- 
self that his statement for the prose- 
cution was so convincing that the counsel 
for the defence threw up his brief. But 
that is not all. Let my noble Friend 
remember that by abandoning the in- 
quiry now he is in no degree jeopardizing 
his chance of obtaining an inquiry—a 
much fuller and more conclusive in- 
quiry—hereafter. Upon this point I am 
not sure that the position taken up by 
Her Majesty’s Government has not been 
alittle misapprehended. I do not under- 
stand Ministers to state that they are 
absolutely opposed to any inquiry into 
the operation of the Act, but merely 
that they object to an inquiry at this 
particular time. The noble and learned 
Lord upon the Woolsack said— 
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‘‘Nobody denies that after the proceedings 
of the Court have reached that stage in which 
you are really in a situation to judge of them 
and to ascertain their result, there might be 
inquiry.”’ 

I hope we may interpret those words as 
implying that when the proper time 
comes, the Government will not only not 
oppose, but will cheerfully give us the 
inquiry which we ask for. It is to such 
an investigation that I look forward. 
What its precise shape should be I will 
not now pause to consider; but it must 
be complete, and not, as this inquiry 
must from the force of circumstances 
be, of a one-sided character. I am 
afraid that my noble Friend’s Motion, 
if he persists in it, will render more re- 
mote than ever the prospects of an in- 
quiry in all respects satisfactory and 
conclusive. Iam afraid it will at once 


imperil the cause which he has at heart, 
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and entangle this House in a manner 
inconsistent with its truest interests. 
Toe Eart or DONOUGHMORE: 
My Lords, I may say at once, in reply 
to the appeal of my noble Friend oppo- 
site, that, while I am sorry to be at 
variance with him on this occasion, I 
feel it impossible to take the course 
which he has asked me to take now. In 
the course of his remarks, the noble 
Marquess explained his views of the 
position taken, as he believed, by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He considered 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
not in any way opposed to some such 
inquiry as that now proposed into the 
operation of the Land Act; but I am 
bound to state that the impression 
created on my mind, in the course of 
the debate on Friday evening, is en- 
tirely the contrary. My impression is 
that my noble Friend, who agreed with 
me in some of the points I stated, 
offered, as a compromise to the House, 
that at some future day there should be 
an inquiry; but that compromise was 
distinctly refused by the noble Earl 
the Lord President of the Council. 
My noble Friend seems to think that 
very great danger will arise from the 
inquiry I propose to institute. He 
quotes, in support of this, the declara- 
tion of the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) some few nights ago, and 
a certain Notice given by the Prime 
Minister. I am, for one, entirely igno- 
rant of any danger that can possibly 
arise from this inquiry. The only pos- 
sible danger hinted openly is that by 
this inquiry the operation of the Land 
Court may be entirely stopped. That, I 
venture to say, is an impossibility. 
Should the necessity arise to call upon 
the Commissioners or Sub-Commis- 
sioners to give evidence, perhaps for 
one day at a time a Commissioner in 
Dublin, and perhaps for two or three 
days one or two -Sub-Commissioners 
in the country, may have to leave their 
operations ; but I maintain that, if there 
is any danger of any sort or kind, it is 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to enable us to avoid these dangers by 
giving us the advantage of their guidance 
and advice in the labours of the Com- 
mittee. The noble Marquess objected 
to the formation of the Committee itself. 
He says it is entirely composed of 
members of one class. We shall be 
only too glad if any noble Lord who 
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supports Her Majesty’s Government’s 
view of their Irish policy will sit on the 
Committee. If there is one thing more 
than any other which induces me to 
reject the suggestion of the noble Lord 
it is the Notice of the Prime Minister 
which appeared in the other House of 
Parliament, and which is a direct cen- 
sure on your Lordships’ proceedings of 
last Friday. I, for one, therefore, will 
not take the responsibility of withdraw- 
ing from your Lordships the opportunity 
of giving an opinion upon the Motion 
which I have before the House now. It 
is out of the question, under the cireum- 
stances, that I can do otherwise than 
persevere, and I must leave the matter 
in your Lordships’ hands. 

Tne Earn of DERBY: My Lords, 
after the speech from the noble Earl 
who has just sat down I am afraid it is 
hoping against hope to suppose that any 
modification of the decision to which this 
House came the other night is likely to 
take place. But, my Lords, I am bound 
to join my appeal to that of my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Lansdowne), 
and, if I can do no more, at least to 
protest against perseverance in a course 
which I believe will produce no benefit, 
which is a mistake, and which may pos- 
sibly prove to be in its results a public 
misfortune. I do not deny the right of 
this House to inquire into any matter 
which you may desire to investigate, and 
I am sorry there should have been any 
attempt from any quarter outside this 
House to interfere with or to pass a 
yg ing upon the exercise of its power. 

fully admit that, considering how 
' special and how peculiar a tribunal the 
Land Court is, and considering the very 
exceptional powers with which it has 
been invested, I think it is perfectly 
natural that we should take every op- 
portunity we can of watching and super- 
vising the proceedings of that Court. 
But there are many rights which it is 
not expedient to enforce at all; many 
which it is not expedient to enforce at 
some particular time; and in regard to 
this subject the question of time and op- 
portunity is most important. Now, I 
ask your Lordships to consider what are 
thecircumstances of the present moment? 
You have a state of things in Ireland 
which, itis admitted on all sides, is not 
far removed from a state of revolution 
and of civil war. The Government are 
struggling to the utmost of their power 


The Earl of Donoughmore 
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against that disorderly state of things, 
They possess very large and exceptional 
powers ; they are using those powers 
freely; but no one can say that the 
exercise of those powers has as yet 
been successful. In these circumstances, 
they, the responsible Executive of the 
country, tell you that if you persist in 
ordering this inquiry at the present 
moment, they will not be answerable 
for the results that may follow. We 
are the representatives of property and 
of social order, and is it our duty or our 
interest to weaken instead of strengthen- 
ing the hands of the Executive at a 
moment like this? My noble Friend 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Donongh- 
more) said he did not see what danger 
there could be from the continuance of 
this inquiry. The noble Earl said it 
was quite a mistake to suppose that we 
should suspend the operations of the 
Land Court, because we do not wish to 
bring all the Commissioners and Sub- 
Commissioners over here to give evi- 
dence at once, but only one or two ata 
time. It may be that you will not delay 
the operations of the Land Court, but 
will you not discredit them? The Land 
Court is pitted against the Land 
League, and if you bring the Court into 
contempt, will not that have the result 
of encouraging the peasantry to resort 
to illegal measures? Even as to the 
question of delay, I do not see how 
it is possible that the Commissioners 
can go on trying the cases intrusted to 
them in Dublin or the Provinces while 
we are sitting here to try them in their 
absence. Then, again, look at the com- 
position of the Committee. Will any- 
one deny that it is altogether of a one- 
sided character? Ido not make thata 
matter of reproach. We know that 
many noble Lords have declined to serve 
on the Committee, and that is the cause 
of its present composition; but, whatever 
the explanation may be, the result is 
the same. There is another question. 
Whenever the Committee sits is it de- 
sirable, on the grounds and the general 
considerations which govern our action 
in such matters, that men who are them- 
selves directly and personally interested 
in the decisions of the Land Court, as 
every Irish proprietor must be, should 
be Members of this Tribunal before 
which the Land Court is to be tried? 
I do not care to ask how it comes about, 
but this Committee is not really repre- 
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sentative of the opinions of this House. 
It represents only a part of this House, 
and, that being the case, we know be- 
forehand what the general tenour of its 
decisions is sure to be, and we know 
also that its decisions will not possess 
that confidence which we should like 
them to possess for the public outside. 
What I think your Lordships ought to 
remember is that an imperfect and one- 
sided inquiry taking place now will be 
the greatest obstacle to a more complete 
and effective inquiry hereafter. You can- 
not appoint one Committee this year and 
another next year. That is impossible. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
There were two Land Commissions at 
the same time last year. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I do not 
exactly see the relevancy of the noble 
Lord’s remark. They were not Commis- 
sions to try Commissioners. Nobody is 
asking your Lordships to rescind any Re- 
solution to which you have come. You 
have determined that there should be 
an inquiry into the working of the Land 
Court by a Committee of this House. 
But you have not said when. I know the 
ordinary rule is that as soon as a Com- 
mittee is voted by this House, the House 
proceeds to nominate its Menibers; but 
that is a course which, though customary 
and convenient, is not necessary, and if 
your Lordships thought fit to suspend for 
the present the nomiuation and sitting of 
this Committee, I do not think you will 
require any rule to be altered. I have 
only one more remark to make. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Donoughmore) 
said that, whatever he might have 
thought of the proposal of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
before, he could not entertain it now in 
consequence of the circumstances which 
have occurred *‘ elsewhere ;’’ and we all 
know perfectly well what those cir- 
cumstances are. It is not my business 
nor my wish to defend the proposal 
which we understand will be made to 
pass a judgment outside this House 
upon the course which has been taken 
init. Ido not give an opinion on that 
point. But what I say is that it is 
foolish—if I may use the expression— 
it is almost childish to say that though, 
upon other grounds, we do not think the 
proceeding on which we are embarking 
is wise, nevertheless we will persevere in 
taking that unwise course because we 
have been dared and defied to do so. 
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That is asserting not our strength but 
our weakness, not our independence 
but our dependence; for it makes the 
course of proceedings we adopt depend 
upon the action of persons outside over 
whom we have no control. I hold as 
strong an opinion as the noble Earl him- 
self in regard to the right of investi- 
gating the proceedings of the Land 
Court. I do not contend that they 
cannot be fully and fairly investigated 
by this House; but I think that the 
sitting of the Committee now would be 
premature and inopportune. Ithink the 
Committee, as now formed, represents 
not the whole House, but the majority 
only ; and as this inquiry is set afoot 
in opposition to the strongly-expressed 
warning of the Government of the day, 
I confess I do not foresee any happy re- 
sults. It appears to me to be a case in 
which there is plenty of room on both 
sides for conciliation and compromise, 
and I hope your Lordships will not take 
a step which you will probably regret, 
which many of you do regret now, but 
which, when once taken, you will not be 
able to retract. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, the speech of the noble Earl who 
has just sat down was contemptuous of 
any suggestion that we should take notice 
of the aggressive Motion of Censure 
which had been given Notice of by the 
Prime Minister in the other House in 
determining upon our own course. I 
cannot conceal from myself that the No- 
tice materially modifies the situation. But 
whatever judgment you may form of it, 
and however much you may wish to act 
independently of it, you must remember 
that the powers and functions of the 
great authorities in the State have been 
determined from time to time in our 
history by aggression on one side and 
by concession on the other; that, accord- 
ing to the peculiar spirit of our institu- 
tions, that process is always going on; 
and that if you set a precedent which 
can hereafter be interpreted to mean 
that the House of Commons has any 
right to review or censure our proceed- 
ings, it is a precedent which will affect 
the future power and action of this 
House. I cannot but think that some- 
thing of the energy which the noble Earl 
who has just sat down threw into his 
speech was due to the fact of that very 
Notice of the Prime Minister’s having 
appeared. For, if that was not the case, 
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how came it that the noble Earl did not 
speak or vote on Friday night last? If 
there were all these terrible dangers to 
which he is so sensitive now, how was 
it that we saw no evidence of his opinions 
in his action when we came to this de- 
cision? Whatever else the noble Earl 
may be, he is not now speaking as the 
representative of the opinions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He thinks that 
the question is not whether or not the 
Committee ought to be appointed, but 
when its sittings should be held. A 
similar suggestion was made last Friday 
by the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Landsdowne). The noble 
Marquess suggested that the inquiry 
might be delayed; he suggested that it 
might be held by a Royal Commission. 
Whatever effect such proposals might 
have had on this side of the House, no 
kind of welcome was given to them by 
the Government. The Lord President 
of the Council (Earl Spencer), in some- 
thing more than a peremptory tone, said 
that the Government would listen to no 
compromise in the matter. It is, there- 
fore, not the opinion of the Government, 
so far as we know it, that the question 
is not whether, but when this inquiry 
shall be held. Then, again, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) spoke in the 
strongest language of the results of 
holding this inquiry. I confess the terms 
he used seemed to me singularly extrava- 
gant for one of his calm and circumspect 
nature. I am unable to understand how, 
if an Act has in it the materials for 
effecting the pacification of Ireland, that 
pacification can in any way be arrested 
by the fact that a Committee of your 
Lordships’ House desires to inquire how 
the execution of it is going on. At all 
events, the Government during the de- 
bate last week never used any language 
of this kind. They simply took the view 
that the inquiry was inexpedient, and 
we that it was expedient. But we heard 
nothing about ‘‘the very existence of 
society in Ireland being imperilled ” of 
which we have heard from the Prime 
Minister in ‘‘ another place.’ I can- 
not help thinking that the objects of this 
inquiry have been somewhat misstated 
and misunderstood. It has been said 
that we are going to try the Commis- 
sioners and to re- hear the cases that have 
been decided. I do not know on what 
foundation these strange assumptions 
are based. Certainly nothing of the sort 
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was stated by my noble Friend behind 
me when he introduced the Motion. 
We have not the facilities for doing so. 
We have heard that the way in which 
the Commissioners arrived at some of 
their decisions was by the somewhat 
summary process of poking a walking- 
stick into a field in order to ascertain 
the value of a farm. But we cannot 
even apply the walking-stick test. It 
would be perfectly impossible, even if 
we wished to do it, that we should bring 
over witnesses from Ireland in sufficient 
numbers to enable us to re-hear, as it is 
called, the cases decided. Thenitis said 
that we desire to repeal the Land Act or 
parts of it. I have heard nothing from 
my noble Friend behind me to give the 
slightest justification for that statement. 
My Lords, if I may speak only of my 
own opinion, the idea seems to me 
simply ridiculous. I regret much that 
was done in the passing of the Act, now 
that we see in how revolutionary a 
manner it has been worked. But it is 
the peculiar character of revolutionary 
measures that, while you may by subsi- 
diary and supplementary provisions do 
much to mitigate the evil that they 
cause, you never can retrace your steps. 
Whatever is to be done in the future 
must be much more in the way of 
redress of the landlords’ grievances than 
of diminishing any advantage which 
the tenants have acquired. There- 
fore, the notion that this Motion is 
levelled at any repeal of the Land Act 
seems to me singularly absurd. But just 
remember what this Act was. It was 
not an ordinary Act of Parliament with 
detailed provisions, expressing the will 
of Parliament which is to be carried out 
by the Courts of Law. It was an Act 
placing enormous,almost despotic, power 
in the hands of persons nominated by 
Her Majesty’sGovernment. Isit strange, 
therefore, that we should wish to know 
how these powers of the Government are 
to be exercised? What is the object of 
these two Houses of Parliament if it is 
not to criticize and watch the manner in 
which the Executive Government exer- 
cises the powers intrusted to it? That 
is our first Constitutional function; and 
to tell us that we should wait until what 
is done in the exercise of these powers is 
past all remedy; that we should wait 
until the evil, whatever evil there may 
be, has been accumulated, is to destroy 
any utility in those powers of review 
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which have been vested in the Houses 
of Parliament, and which it is their first 
Constitutional duty to exercise. My 
Lords, I need not mention matters which 
were dwelt upon in our last debate. 
There is the question of the appoint- 
ment of the Sub-Commissions. It has 
been said that partizanship of the grossest 
kind has been shown by the Govern- 
ment in choosing the men who are to 
exercise these tremendous powers. I do 
not say whether that statement is true or 
false. I did not hear it denied. That 
is a matter which the Committee will do 
well to inquire into. But I cannot un- 
derstand how the ‘very existence of 
society,’’ or ‘the peace of Ireland,” or 
“the working of the Land Act,” can be 
imperilled by the Committee in inquir- 
ing whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have or have not, in the exercise of the 
important powers intrusted to them, 
been guilty of this partizanship or not. 
Then it has been said that instructions 
have been given to the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. It may not have been by the 
Government, but there is certainly a 
strange uniformity in action on the part 
of the Sub-Commissioners which lends 
colour to that suspicion. Is it unde- 
sirable, can it be injurious to the “‘ very 
existence of society,’’ can it ‘‘ hinder the 
working of the Land Act,” if we ascer- 
tain whether these instructions have 
been delivered or not? What were the 
instructions ? Upon what lines did they 
proceed; or have the Sub-Commissioners 
themselves resolved to exercise their 
enormous powers in a particular way ? 
There is another matter. This Act dif- 
fers from other Acts inasmuch as it was 
passed entirely under a misapprehen- 
sion, innocently fostered by some Mem- 
bers of the Government. Under that 
misapprehension they allowed Parlia- 
ment to pass it, believing that it would 
not produce the effects which it ulti- 
mately in fact produced. If the Govern- 
ment had come to Parliament and said 
candidly, ‘‘ This is a measure for trans- 
ferring 25 or 30 per cent of the landlords’ 
property to the tenants,” I do not say 
whether Parliament would have accepted 
it or not, whether they would have 
thought it a right or a wrong mode of 
proceeding ; but it would have taken two 
questions into consideration—namely, 
whether it was right to transfer property 
from one classto another without some sort 
of compensation forthe lossincurred; and 
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whether if you take the property of a 
nominal owner, who by incumbrances to 
which he is subject, really owns only a 
quarter of his estate, it is just by that 
action of Parliament that he should be 
absolutely ruined, and that the whole 
burden should fall upon him. My Lords, 
the great question of compensation, the 
great question of the re-distribution of 
the burdens on land were hardly touched 
upon, and were never properly discussed 
last Session during the passing of the 
Act. They were not properly discussed 
because Parliament thoroughly believed 
from information given to them that this 
Act would not have the effect of a general 
reduction of rent. We know that Mr. 
Forster, sitting by the side of the Prime 
Minister, chose to be silent, though he 
did not believe that information. There 
is still another point upon which it seems 
to me very vital that an inquiry should 
be held, and held at the earliest possible 
opportunity, and which certainly does 
not seem to me to compromise the ‘ ex- 
istence of society in Ireland.” I mean 
the working of the Purchase Clauses of 
the Land Act. During the passage of 
the Act we made attempts to extend their 
operation and increase their efficiency. 
We were not very successful in doing so, 
though we did so to some extent. But 
now we see that, owing to the enormous 
prospects which are offered to the tenants 
by the action of the Land Courts, the 
very idea of buying his property never 
enters into the tenant’s head, and we 
have a concurrence of testimony to the 
effect that these Purchase Clauses have 
fallen into desuetude and inutility. Mr. 
Fottrell, who was compelled to resign 
his position, said that he published his 
pamphlet because he felt that unless he 
did so the purchasing clauses would be 
useless and inoperative; and in taking 
leave of his office he gives a solemn 
warning that this is likely to be their fate. 
Now, I believe it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of this portion 
of the Act, the danger of delay in carry- 
ing it into execution, and the great 
necessity of pressing upoa the Govern- 
ment by every means in our power that 
they should not allow the action of the 
Statute in that respect to fall into neglect. 
I think the Prime Minister reproached 
us ‘‘elsewhere” with having been op- 
posed to this policy. Nothing can be 
more incorrect. We have on all occasions 
urged it upon the Government. When 
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the Land Act of 1870 was before Parlia- 
ment we pressed it early upon their 
notice. My belief is that it is only by 
so wide an extension of the purchasing 
powers of the Act as will really succeed 
in converting a considerable proportion 
of the tenantry into freeholders that the 
permanent pacification of Ireland will be 
effected. I amaware that such a policy 
could not be carried out without a very 
considerable application of public funds. 
I do not say it would be a loss to the 
public funds, because I do not think it 
would. I believe no material loss would 
be incurred ; but undoubtedly the public 
funds must be largely used to carry such 
a policy intoexecution. It isa policy to 
which the Act has given a sanction, 
though a hesitating and faltering sanc- 
tion, and the provisions of the measure 
are in danger of being neglected. It is, 
however, only in the application of that 
policy that the peace of Ireland can be 
looked for. Now, are we unreasonable 
in pressing for an inquiry which may 
have the effect of pointing out to the 
people of England what the importance 
of this question is, and how dangerous 
to the peace and interests of the Empire 
any further delay in giving effect to this 
policy must be? lt appears to me that 
in all these respects there is a wide range 
for the inquiry of the Committee, with- 
out any danger that it will threaten the 
existence of society or effect any public 
evil; and I hold that nothing fell from 
the Members of the Government in the 
late debate to lead us to believe that it 
will have such disastrous results as those. 
But there may be dangers in the inquiry. 
I do not myself see them, and it is a 
mystery to me how they can exist. But 
they may exist. It often happens that 
in an inquiry before a Committee there 
is a mixture of subjects, some of which 
it is protitable that the Committee should 
investigate, some of which it is desirable 
that it should avoid. But a discreet 
Committee, properly guided by the Go- 
vernment of tbe day, will never fail so 
to limit its inquiry that no public evil 
can be anticipated from it. Certainly 
Committees of the House of Lords are 
not likely to be extravagant or dangerous 
bodies. Ifthe Government areof opinion 
that there are elements of danger in this 
inquiry which it is important that we 
should avoid, their proper course is to 
come upon the Committee and to point 
out to it what are the matters that should 
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be avoided. I venture to say that no 
one can look at the names of the Com- 
mittee, which consists of Peers well 
known to your Lordships, many of whom 
have occupied positions of responsibility, 
without feeling certain that any such 
representations on the part of the Go- 
vernment would meet with careful and 
respectful consideration. But, my Lords, 
if you nominate the Committee, and if 
the Government will take that or any 
other means of letting their views, how- 
ever confidentially, be known to the 
Committee, I feel convinced that if this 
inquiry is held it will produce useful re- 
sults, and none of the dangers anticipated 
by the Government. If, however, you 
now, directly or indirectly, abandon the 
inquiry which you have ordered, you 
will be giving a sanction to two danger- 
ous principles. One of them is that it 
is our duty to act or to abstain from 
acting according to the bidding of the 
House of Commons. The other is that 
because a large number of the Members 
of this House are interested in a particu- 
lar kind of property, we are debarred 
from every inquiry in which that kind of 
property is concerned. That was the 
substance, the whole summary, of the 
speech of the noble Marquis opposite. I 
venture to ask when was this doctrine 
ever heard of before? We have fre- 
quently had questions affecting landed 
property before this House. Notin one 
Parliament only, nor in one generation, 
but again and again have we had anxious 
and hotly-contested questions concerning 
landed property before us, 2nd we have 
had Committees on Irish Land Questions 
on which Irish landowners and landlords 
have sat. Does the other House of Par- 
liament observe any such rule? That 
House consists mainly of people having 
independent fortunes. Dves it, there- 
fore, consider itself debarred from con- 
sidering questions in which the interests 
of rich and poor may be thought to be 
opposed? It contains many employers 
of labour ; yet it does not consider itself 
debarred from considering such questions 
as that of compensation for injuries to 
workmen. If this doctrine is avcepted 
you must go much further. If we are 
not to inquire into questions such as that 
now before us we ought not to beallowed 
to vote upon them, and Bills must be 
passed over our heads without our con- 
sent being required. I am sorry to hear 
such a doctrine. It is an utter denial of 
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the position of your Lordships as a Legis- 
lative Body ; and for that, if for no other 
reason, I cannot assent to it. Fully | 
willing and desirous as I am that the | 
Committee in its deliberations should be | 
guided by an anxious consideration of | 
all that the Government has to say with | 
respect to the interests of society and | 
public policy in Ireland, I cannot con- 
sent to a proposal that the nomination 
of this Committee should be either 
abandoned or deferred. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
greater part of my Parliamentary life, 
and the whole of my official career, has 
been connected with this Assembly, and 
I venture to say that there is no one 
in this House who feels more strongly 
about the position and dignity of this 
House than I have every reason to do. 
I could not help asking myself, as I 
listened to the speeches of the noble 
Marquess behind me, of the noble Earl 
below me, and of the noble Marquess be- 
foreme, which of those three speeches was 
most calculated to strengthen the dignity 
and the position of this House, and to act 
in a conservative way in connection with 
its future. My Lords, the noble Marquess 
intends to pursue the course which he 
has marked out for himself, and, to a 
great extent, he bases his determination 
upon a Vote of Censure which is to be 
passed in the House of Commons if the 
Resolution is agreed to. But I deny 
that there is any proposal ‘‘elsewhere’’ to 
pass a Vote of Vensure upon this House. 
| Cries of *‘Oh!”] There have, how- 
ever, been Votes of Censure passed by 
one House upon the other. In fact, 
precedents abound. Lord Chatham, for 
instance, proposed a Vote of Censure 
upon the House of Commons for its con- 
duct with regard to Mr. Wilkes. In 
1832 the House of Commons marked by 
vote their censure of this House for re- 
jecting the Reform Bill. In 1839 there 
were two conflicts between the Houses. 
One was with regard to the Education 
Vote, to which we have since owed so 
much. A Resolution condemning it was 
agreed to and passed in this House. 
The noble Marquess opposite complains 
that the Government have not joined in 
the composition of this Committee, and 
he told us the other day, not that he | 
did not remember any precedents, but 
that there were no precedents for this 
course which I have taken in declining, 
on my own behalf and on that of my 
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Friends, to join in the Committee. But 
does the noble Marquess forget the ac- 
tion of the late Lord Beaconstield, who, 
being dissatisfied with the proportions 
of a Committee in the House of Com- 
mons, threatened that the Conservatives 
would altogether abstain from attending 
that Committee ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Did they abstain ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: No, because 
they succeeded in their object; but 
what I say is that if Mr. Disraeli—as 
he was then—was able to use that threat 
with effect on the mere question of the 
proportions of a Committee, then if we 
think this proposed Committee will have 
disastrous effects, we are entitled to do 
the same. Going beyond this, I may 
refer to the Committee moved for in re- 
gard to the condition of Ireland in{1839, 
when Lord Lansdowne, the grandfather 
of his worthy grandson behind me, 
whom nobody will think neglected the 
dignity of this House, absolutely re- 
fused, along with Lord Normanby, to 
join in that Committee, of which they so 
much disapproved. My Lords, the Reso- 
lution which is to be submitted in the 
other House is not intended, as far as 
the Government are concerned, asa Vote 
of Censure npon the House of Lords, 
It is only intended to support the autho- 
rity of those who are administering the 
law which was passed by your Lord- 
ships last year, and-to prevent that par- 
ticular measure to which we—if the 
noble Marquess does not—attach the 
greatest importance, for the pacification 
of Ireland —to prevent that measure 
being broken down by what we think a 
most unwise proceeding on the part of 
your Lordships’ House. There is one 
topic to which the noble Marquess did 
not refer, but which has been referred 
to—namely, with regard to what I will 
not say is the one-sided character of the 
Committee. Now, my Lords, we know 
each other, we have contidence in one 
another, and believe, however strong 
our peculiar interests and feelings may 
be, that we should not willingly take a 
course contrary to what is right in our 
judgment. But it is most important 
for the credit of this House that the 
feeling outside should be exactly in uni- 
son with ourselves. We take pains on 
this subject every day. The noble Earl 
the Chairman of Committees (the Earl 


of Redesdale) has moved for a Com- 
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‘mittee of Selection. They select the 
Peers who are to adjudicate in a semi- 
official character on the private legisla- 
tion of the House. What do they do? 
They are most scrupulous in making the 
nominations. If the noble Earl asked 
me whether I would serve on one of 
those Committees, if I had £1,000 of 
shares in one of those Railway Com- 
panies—though I hope my noble Friend 
has known me long enough to kuow that 
that circumstance would not influence 
me in my judgment —yet I am perfectly 
aware he would not accept it as an ex- 
euse, but as a reason for excluding me 
from this Committee for fear of the sus- 
picion of the slightest favouritism out- 
of-doors. How much more important 
is a case like this? Your Lordships 
had an eloquent speech, so natural and 
so pathetic, from the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Waterford) the other night, 
telling us what he conceived to be the 
position of a landlord in Ireland. He 
described how his property had been 
affected, how his interests, his amuse- 
ments were gone, and he spoke of having 
no hope whatever. My Lords, I trust 
that this is a very exaggerated view of 
what is the real position of Irish land- 
lords. Weallfeel the deepest sympathy 
with Irish landlords, and the position 
in which they are now placed is not due 
to the Land Act, but to other circum- 
stances of a much wider and deeper 
character. Well, is it possible that men 
in the position of the Irish landlords 
should not be thought out-of-doors some- 
what interested and biassed by that state 
of things? Take the noble Marquess 
opposite on the Front Bench (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury). He is not an Irish 
landlord. On the first evening of the 
debate he took upon himself to contradict 
upon information he had received the 
fact announced by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and put in the Queen’s mouth 
that, however serious the state of things, 
there was an improvement. In the 
House of Commons, I suppose, there are 
not two more respected Members than 
the late Attorney General and Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Plunket). Was their language 
that of despair? Was it that of utter 
want of hope in the future? On the 
contrary, they admitted there was an 
improvement; and, although they dwelt 
upon the difficulties of the situation, they 
took a most statesmanlike and patriotic 
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view of the future of their country. The 
noble Lord has done what, during the 
seven hours’ debate on Friday, was not 
doneatall. He gaveusasomewhat vague 
sketch—but at all events it was a sketch 
—of what would be donein the Committee. 
Nowthe noble Lord, in moving the names, 
went very much further than the noble 
and learned Earl ( Karl Cairns) on Friday 
night. That noble and learned Lord 
said that he trusted it would not be 
necessary to summon the Commissioners 
and Sub-Commissioners. I think it was 
a most intelligible view for a man of an 
eminent position and high legal attain- 
ments to take, who thought over the 
question of bringing over Judges -from 
the adminstration of the law in Ireland 
in order to give evidence here. I very 
much doubt whether 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, my noble and learned Friend 
is not here; but I feel bound to say my 
noble and learned Friend did not go so 
far, or anything like so far, because I 
remember when the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack was speaking he 
seemed to interpret my noble and learned 
Friend’s words in this way, and he 
turned to me and said, “I never said 
anything like that.” 

Eart GRANVILLE: I certainly un- 
derstood the noble and learned Lord in 
that way; but if the noble Marquess 
states that the noble and learned Lord 
did not say it, then I withdraw the 
remark. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Donoughmore) says, ‘‘ I am not going to 
bring them all over at once.”” He is good 
enough to say he will bring them by 
ones and twos, as occasion requires. Can 
you conceive anything more detrimental 
as regards the adminstration of the law 
than that these men should be brought 
here and badgered—I will not say bad- 
gered—but cross-examined by those who 
—and it will not be denied—are most 
hostile to the law being carried into 
operation ? When you have got the 
Sub-Commissioners, will they feel justi- 
fied in answering your questions as to 
the grounds on which they: gave parti- 
cular decisions? I think it would be a 
most indiscreet thing for them to do. 
The noble Marquess laid great stress 
upon the uncompromising character of the 
speeches of the Members of the Govern- 
ment. Now, I must say that I did not 
hear one single hint of compromise 
from any noble Lord on the other side. 
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It is quite true that on this side sug- 
gestions were made. It is said that my 
noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council declared he should consent to no 
compromise. What he did say was this. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Dunraven) 
suggested a compromise. There were, 
indeed, two compromises suggested. One 
was that the Committee should be put 
off for one or two months ; and the other 
that there should be a Commission. 
Well, my Lords, I believe that a Com- 
mission of three men to examine at this 
early stage of the proceedings, although 
not so objectionable as an inquiry by a 
Committee, would unsettle the public 
feeling in Ireland. But, my Lords, the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, in the clearest way, stated that the 
Government did not object to inquiry. 
We have not the slightest intention to 
dictate to the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons that any law should 
not be at the proper time and opportu- 
nity examined and inquired into. There 
are some subjects mentioned by the 
noble Marquess which, I think, might 
be very good subjects for inquiry. We 
certainly do not yield to the noble Mar- 
quess in a desire to facilitate sales in 
Ireland. Butit is justa little early, four 
months after the Act is passed, when 
there are still doubts and misunder- 
standings as to its exact scope and pro- 
visions, because sales have not yet taken 
place, at once to call for inquiry. Look- 
ing at the great facilities given under 
the Act for the purpose of free sale, it is 
perfectly impossible a priori already to 
decide that nothing can be done in that 
way. We reserve our entire liberty of 
time and opportunity; but I do not 
hesitate to say that the noble Marquess 
is mistaken in saying that we are opposed 
to all inquiry by either House of Parlia- 
ment into the working and operation of 
the Act, and that there may not be a 
time when we shall be glad to associate 
with noble Lords in inquiring into par- 
ticular points in which the Act might be 
improved and utilized. My Lords, we 
do not desire to shield ourselves. The 
noble Marquess talked about telling the 
Committee what they were to inquire 
into, so as to avoid all possible danger. 
I cannot give that sort of advice. We 
do not want to defend ourselves from the 
most rigid inquiry; but what we are 
determined to do to our very best is to 
protect the adminstration of the Land 
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Act in the way in which it is now being 
adminstered. Astoourselves, accusations 
have been made—doubts have been ex- 
pressed in this House that judgment has 
not been sufficiently shownin the appoint- 
ments of Commissioners. My Lords, if 
you choose to inquire into anything that 
really belongs to the Government, and 
not to the administration of the Act by 
the Commissioners, we are quite willing 
to yield assent to the inquiry ; but what 
we do think—and I think there is no 
one Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment who does not entirely feel what 
has been quoted from Mr. Gladstone to- 
day—is that it would tend to disorganize 
the adminstration of the Land Act, on 
which we do place great reliance in the 
future ; and that it may lead to the most 
serious difficulties ; and I think we havea 
right to say, as the Executive Govern- 
ment at this moment, that it will lead to 
the most dangerous political results if 
there is this sort of inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of the law by those who are 
opposed to it, and who are in some degree 
both prosecutors and judges in the case. 

THe Duxe or ABERCORN: The 
noble Earl has stated that there will be 
an inquiry at the propertime. Ishouid 
like the noble Earl to state when will be 
the proper time. 


Motion agreed to: The Committee to 
meet on 7uesday next at one o’clock, and 
to appoint their own Chairman. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 


Select Committee appointed: The Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee: 


Ld. Chancellor. E. Bradford. 
Ld. President. E, Granville. 
Ld. Privy Seal. E. Kimberley. 
D. Richmond. E. Redesdale. 
D. Saint Albans. E. Lathom. 
M. Lansdowne. V. Hawarden. 
M. Salisbury. V. Hardinge. 
M. Bath. V. Eversley. 


Ld. Chamberlain. 
L. Colville of Culross. 


M. Hertford. 
Ld. Steward. 


E. Devon. L. Monson. 
E. Doncaster. L. Colchester. 
E. Tankerville. L. Aveland. 


E. Carnarvon. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE, 


Appointed: The Lords following, with the 
Chairman of Committees, were named of the 
Committee - 
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D. Somerset. V. Hardinge. 
M. Winchester. V. Eversley. 
M. Lansdowne. V. Halifax. 
M. Bath. L. Saye and Sele. 
M. Hertford. L. Balfour of Burley. 
Ld. Steward. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Devon. L. Boyle. 
E. Carnarvon. L. Monson. 
E. Cadogan. L. Digby. 
E. Belmore. L. Carrington. 
E. Chichester. L. Colchester. 
E. Powis. L. Silchester. 
E. Verulam. L. De Tabley. 
E. Morley. L. Sudeley. 
E. Stradbroke. L. Belper. 
E. Amherst. L. Ebury. 
E. Camperdown. L. Egerton. 
E. Lathom. L. Hartismere. 
V. Hawarden. L. Penrhyn. 
V. Hutchinson. L. Wolverton. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee unless otherwise ordered. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 


The Lords following; viz., 

M. Lansdowne. L. Colville of Culross. 

E. Lathom. L. Boyle. 
were appointed, with the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, a Committee to select and propose to the 
House the names of the five Lords to form a 
Select Committee for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 24th February, 1882. 


MINUTES. }—Suppity—considered in Committee 
—Civit Services anp Revenve Depart- 
MENTS SUPPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1881-2— 
Class III.—Law anp Justice; Class II.— 
SALARIES AND Expenses or Civit Depart- 

. MENTS; Class JII.— Law anv Justice; 
Class V.—ForeiGn anp CoLoniaL SERVICES. 
Resolutions [February 23] reported. 

Private Bint (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Birmingham, Walsall, and Cannock Chase 
Railway *. 

Pustic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Ballot Act Continuance and Amendment * 
[84]; Public Worship Regulation Act (1874) 
Amendment * [85]. 

Second Reading—Distress Amendment * [73]. 
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QUESTIONS. 


— oon — 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—JOHN 
DELANEY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is a fact that Mr. John 
Delaney, now detained in Naas Gaol, 
has been confined for four months ; and, 
whether his case has been reconsidered, 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the Act under which he was arrested ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that John Delaney was arrested on the 
17th of October. At the end of three 
months his case was duly considered in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Act. 


CUSTOMS—THE NEW WAREHOUSING 
SCHEME. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
In what manner the Government propose 
to provide for clerks in the Customs, 
disestablished by the proposed changes, 
who are not sufficiently robust to accept 
employment in the Out-door Depart- 
ment ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, as I have already stated in answer 
to a Question.by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Torrens), 
we hope to be able to provide appro- 
priate situations for the great majority 
of the clerks affected by the proposed 
changes in the warehousing regulations. 
The Superannuation Act of 1859, which 
provides for addition to pensions in cases 
of abolition of office, will enable the 
Treasury to give special terms of retire- 
ment to those who cannot be provided 
for in this manner. 


AFFAIRS OF EGYPT. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Atftairs, 
If negotiations are still pending with 
the Porte upon the subject of the Com- 
missioners sent by the Sultan to Egypt 
last autumn, and also upon the subject 
of the despatch of the French and Eng- 
lish ships of war to the coast of Egypt ; 
and, if not, if he would state why Papers 
cannot be presented to Parliament with 
respect to these questions? 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Papers are being prepared, and will 
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questions referred to by my right hon. 
Friend. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—RE- 
TURNS UNDER THE ACT. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the Return, presented to 
the House, of Sales and Purchases under 
the Land Act, the rents quoted opposite 
the prices of the holdings are judicial 
rents or rents existing before the Land 
Act of 1881 ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the Re- 
turns made to the House show the old 
rents, and not the judicial rents under 
the Land Act. 


ARMY—COLONEL TYRWHITT. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If Colonel Tyrwhitt re- 
tired upon half-pay in time of war, and 
was accordingly, in the terms of then 
existing warrants, passed over for pro- 
motion in his turn to the establishment 
of Major Generals ; if his promotion on 
the 18th of May last was in accordance 
with the decision then come to, and with 
the provision of the Warrant of 1878 
which prescribes that Colonels whose 
age exceed sixty-three years shall be in- 
eligible for promotion ; and, if his tenure 
of the grade of Major General from (8th 
May to Ist July will have the effect of 
securing to him a pension of £700 a-year 
from the latter date ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, it is my duty 
to remind the House that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan asked me this Question 
verbatim et literatim on the 26th of July 
last, and that I answered it fully and 
categorically. I must decline to be a 
party to wasting the time of the House 
by useless repetitions. 


TURKEY—QUAY DUES—SMYRNA. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
the remonstrances of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have been effective in securing 
for the commercial community of Smyrna 
free access to the Custom House for 
their goods without payment of quay 
dues, in accordance with the terms of 
the Convention with the Porte to which 
England is a party; and, if not, what 
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will include Correspondence on both the | 
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further steps the Government contem- 
plate taking to obtain the faithful exe- 
cution of the stipulations of that en- 
gagement; and, when the Correspond- 
ence promised in April last will be pre- 
sented to the House? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
there has been no Convention with the 
Porte to which England is a party. In 
1877 the Quay Company proposed to 
the local merchants to reduce their tariff 
of dues and to improve the town, on 
condition that the free space at the 
Custom House should be closed. The 
Committee of Merchants agreed in prin- 
ciple to the proposal, but objected that 
the reductions of charges offered were 
insufficient. Lord Derby instructed Her 
Majesty’s Embassy that the proposal of 
the Company, if properly carried into 
effect, would seem to be, on the whole, 
beneficial ; but no understanding with 
regard to the dues was arrived at. The 
Porte was involved in pecuniary liability 
towards the Company on account of the 
free space; and in May, 1880, the 
Porte closed the free space, without 
making the reduction of dues which had 
previously been demanded. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government strongly protested, 
and a long correspondence has taken 
place. In the end Lord Dufferin de- 
cided to send Major Trotter to Smyrna 
to inquire into the circumstances of the 
case. He has now made a Report, based 
upon the arrangement proposed and 
agreed to in principle in 1877, which it 
is expected will lead to a satisfactory 
settlement of the questions at issue. 
The Papers have not been presented 
pending a definite statement on the sub- 
ject from Constantinople. It has been 
found necessary to send the printed 
proofs of Major Trotter’s Report and its 
annexes, which are voluminous, to Con- 
stantinople for revision, and as soon as 
they are returned tie Papers will be 
laid before Parliament. 


PARLIAMENT—WIGAN ELECTION. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to move 
an Address for a Royal Commission 
with regard to the last election for the 
Borough of Wigan ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henxy James): Sir, upon the whole, it 
has been thought advisable not to issue 
a Commission. In the first place, I think 
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that when the House has rejected a 
Motion for an Address to the Crown, to 
renew it upon precisely the same state of 
facts would be a proceeding for which a 
precedent could scarcely be found. There 
is also a second and practical considera- 
tion. The object of a Commission of 
Inquiry would be to disclose the names 
of persons guilty of corrupt practices, in 
order that they might be punished. But 
the time that has elapsed since the elec- 
tion is so long that the renewal of the 
Motion this Session would not produce 
that result; for hon. Members are pro- 
bably aware that every prosecution for 
bribery must be instituted within one 
year of the commission of the offence. 
It would be an unsatisfactory termina- 
tion of the Inquiry that persons should 
be found guilty of corrupt practices, and 
that no punishment should be awarded. 
On the whole, therefore, it is better that 
a Commission should not sit. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA — THE 
BOUNDARY. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can state whether he has 
any reason to suppose that the recent 
settlement of a boundary between Russia 
and Persia is of the nature of a cession 
of territory by Persia as distinguished 
from a delimitation of the boundary be- 
tween Persia and the Turcoman territory 
annexed by Russia on the basis of the 
status quo ante? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Papers will be presented in a few days, 
giving a map and all the information in 
the possession of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to the Treaty concluded between 
Russia and Persia. Until the text is 
received I am unable to state whether it 
purports to be simply a Treaty for the 
delimitation of the boundary. 


AFFAIRS OF EGYPT—THE CONTROL. 
Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the document in the ‘‘ Republic 
Francaise” of February 2!st, purporting 
to be signed by M. de Blignieres and 
Mr. Colvin, is authentic, and whether it 

contains these words— 
‘* To accept accomplished facts is therefore to 


accept the most serious outrage which has been 
committed against the influence of England and 
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the Controllers, who have no authority but that 
which they derive from their Governments ;” 


Discharged Prisoners. 





and, if so, whether the declaration con- 
tained in the Dual Note of England and 
France, with respect to ‘‘united”’ action, 
will be carried into effect ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir; a copy of this paper was sent to 
Sir Edward Malet by Sir Auckland 
Colvin. I must decline to make any 
detailed statement at present; but, in 
answer to the latter part of my right 
hon. Friend’s inquiry, I may say we are 
acting in union with France and in com- 
munication with the Powers. 


BRAZIL—CLAIMS OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the long promised settlement of the 
British claims against Brazil is yet 
arranged for, or how much longer Her 
Majesty’s Government is to tolerate the 
persistent evasion practised by the Bra- 
zilian Government ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
can only answer the Question in general 
terms. Iam unable to give any details 
of what is passing at the present time, 
but the question is engaging the active 
attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND) ACT—DIS- 
CHARGED PRISONERS. 

Sin BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is true that he 
has directed that discharged prisoners 
unprovided with suitable clothing should 
be supplied with clothes by the union 
authorities in which the prison is situ- 
ated, although they may belong to an- 
other union or even another county; 
and, if so, under what powers he has so 
acted ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
no change has been made in the law 
with reference to this question; but the 
operation of the present Prisons Act, 
under which prisoners are transferred 
from one locality to another more than 
they were in former times, seems to have 
created some hardship. I am consider- 
ing the matter carefully, and if the hon. 
Member will ask me a Question at a 
later period, I shall be happy to tell 


France, positively to annihilate the influence of H him what decision I have arrived at. 


The Attorney General 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
FRANCE — THE TREATY NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is able to give any 
information as to the progress of the 
negotiations with France in reference to 
a Commercial Treaty ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the negotiations with France 
for a new Commercial Tariff are at an 
end; if he could inform the House whe- 
ther the failure in negotiations has oc- 
curred because the French insist on im- 
posing specific Duties on certain classes 
of cottons and woollens, which are dis- 
tinctly higher, on the average, than the 
ad valorem Duties paid under the pre- 
sent Conventional Tariff; and, whether 
any arrangement has been made which 
will secure to English exports to France 
the ‘most favoured nation’”’ treat- 
ment ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
will answer along with these Questions 
one of which private Notice has been 
given by the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk). Generally speaking, the 
statements which have appeared in the 
newspapers are substantially correct, 
with one exception. Some newspapers 
have assumed that, supposing the Bill 
before the French Chamber should be- 
come law, the country would be under 
some new Tariff from next Wednes- 
day. That is not the case; there would 
be a virtual prolongation of the ex- 
isting Treaty up to the 15th of May. 
In reply to the hon. Member for Bolton 
(Mr. J. K. Cross), I have to say that 
the negotiations for a Tariff Treaty 
are at an end. To his second Question 
I reply in the affirmative. At least, 
such is our contention; the French ne- 
gotiators take a different view. A Bill 
to give England ‘“ Most Favoured Na- 
tion’’ treatment has been introduced 
and declared urgent. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked, Whether 
or not England had given any equiva- 
lent for the Bill before the French 
Chambers ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir. The form which the Bill has now 
taken shows that it is a voluntary act on 
the part of France, unaccompanied by 
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country. As my hon. Friend is aware, 
great difficulties were found in making 
any engagement on the part of this 
country. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the hon. Ba- 
ronet to state roughly what were the 
duties which the ‘‘ Most Favoured Na- 
tion” Treaty would make upon British 
goods ? 

Stmr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it 
is quite impossible for me within rea- 
sonable limits to give an answer, even 
supposing I were in possession of the 
facts—even supposing I knew that the 
Treaties already signed by France would 
be ratified before the 15th of May. It 
is, of course, open to doubt whether 
some of these Treaties will be ratified. 
The Dutch Treaty has already been re- 
jected by the Dutch Legislature, and it is 
possible that some of the other Treaties 
already signed may be rejected by one 
or other of the Legislatures. There- 
fore it is impossible to make a reply 
to the Question. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: If the Bill 
should not pass the French Legislative 
Assembly, upon what footing will the 
commercial relations between France 
and this country stand after Tuesday 
next ? 

Simm CHARLES W. DILKE: If the 
Bill is rejected by the French Chambers 
English goods will pass into France 
under the general Tariff of that coun- 
try, and there will be no engagement on 
the part of England. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked, whether the 
‘“‘ Most Favoured Nation’’ Clause was not 
in the existing Treaty, and if it did not, 
as a matter of fact, fail to secure equal 
treatment? He wanted to know whe- 
ther certain importations into France 
vid ports in Great Britain and Ireland 
were not, by means of a surtaxe d’entre- 
pot, placed at special disadvantage, as 
compared with importations direct. The 
hon. Member—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” and 
* Notice!’ } 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to remind 
the hon. Member that if the hon. 
Baronet desires that Notice should he 
given, he should comply with that re- 
quest. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that he would 
put his Question on the Paper for 
Thursday next. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he did 


not wish to cross-examine the hon. 
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tion if the House could have, not only 
the General Tariff, but also the ‘“ Most 
Favoured Nation” Tariff, so that it might 
be seen what advantages the country 
would really get. He understood the 
‘* Most Favoured Nation’ Clause would 
be, in some instances, detrimental to the 
interests of this country. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
obviously the ‘‘ Most Favoured Nation” 
Clause will not be detrimental as com- 
pared with the General Tariff. Every- 
thing arranged for by treaty is in the 
nature of a reduction upon the General 
Tariff. We have in preparation docu- 
ments thatshow exactly the bearing of the 
‘* Most Favoured Nation’ Clause. The 
Treaty between France and Switzerland 
was signed only yesterday. We have 
the Belgian and Swedish figures in our 
possession ; but there is a risk of the re- 
jection of the Treaties by the French 
Legislature, and we wish any document 
we issue to be as accurate as possible. It 
will probably be ready before the end 
of next week. i 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON wished to ask 
whether the Treaties between France 
and Belgium, as regarded articles of 
trade between England and France, had 
been ratified by the Belgium and French 
Chambers ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Belgian ‘Treaty has been sanctioned by 
both Houses of the Belgian Legislature, 
but it has not yet passed the French 
Senate. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE CORONER 
OF SURREY. 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a Memorial from the inhabitants of 
Camberwell and Dulwich, asking him 
to inquire into the alleged delay of Mr. 
Coroner Carter in holding an inquest on 
the body of the late Richard Dawre; 
and, whether he will cause inquiry to 
be made into the circumstances, and 
take such measures as may seem to him 
best to comply with the prayer of the 
Memorial ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had received a letter from 
the Coroner on the matter in question, 
and he had referred it to the memo- 
rialists for their observations. 


Hr. Joseph Cowen 


{COMMONS} 
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THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW—DOCK.- 
YARD WORKMEN. 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If a 
holiday will be given to persons em- 
ployed in Her Majesty’s Dockyard at 
Portsmouth on the day of the Volunteer 
Review ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that if the employés at Portsmouth 
Dockyard wished for a holiday on the 
day of the Review they ought to make 
known their wishes through the officers 
of the yards. That was the course 
usually taken on such occasions. 


PRISONS (TRELAND)—OMAGH GAOL, 
Mr. SALT asked the Chief Secretary 


to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
he is aware of the unhealthy state of 
the gaol at Omagh; that a former go- 
vernor lost three children there, one 
from diptheria, and suffered himself 
from an attack of typhoid fever ; that the 
late governor did not venture to allow 
his wife and child to live with him in 
the gaol; andthat he has himself recently 
died from typhoid fever ; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, an annuity 
will be granted to the widow of the late 
governor, as she is stated to be greatly 
in need of assistance ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
afraid that the late Governor, who had 
died from typhoid fever, having been 
appointed in December, 1878, had not 
been in the service sufficiently long to 
entitle his widow to a pension under the 
regulations in force. 

Mr. R. POWER asked the Chief 
Secretary, If he had received a Memorial, 
signed by 29 ‘‘suspects” in Omagh 
Gaol, in which the following statements 
occur :— 

‘‘ The sanitary condition of the gaol is simply 
abominable. From the defective sewerage the 
most noxious, poisonous gases arise, permeating 
the atmosphere around us, and filling our lungs 
with the sceds of disease. Many of us are, and 
have been, unwell for some time past. Strong 
men who never were ill before complain of the 
sickening effects produced by the bad sanita- 
tion. We are, as you may be aware, kept 
locked up in our cells for 18 hours out of 24, 
the other six are supposed to be allowed for 
exercise; four of these hours are spent in @ 
yard about 40 feet square. The well from 
which we are supplied with water lies within a 
few yards of the house where the late governor 
died from typhoid fever ;” 
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and if he will take immediate steps to 
have the ‘‘suspects”’ removed to some 
other gaol ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
read the Memorial referred to yesterday, 
and had sent down a physician from 
Dublin to examine very carefully into 
the state of Omagh Prison. The in- 
formation they had previously received 
from the medical authorities did not con- 
firm that statement; but, undoubtedly, 
it was a matter on which they ought 
to have the fullest information. The 
physician who had been sent down had 
not yet finished his Report, but he hoped 
to get it to-morrow. With regard to 
the circumstauces mentioned in the 
Question as to the late Governor, he 
could only say that they would be most 
carefully considered. 

Mr. MONK asked if the Irish Go- 
vernment could not recommend the 
Treasury to grant an allowance to the 
widow of the late Captain Disney; and 
if it was a fact that the Governor had 
previously suffered from fever there ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that all 
the circumstances should be taken into 
consideration. The Government had no 
record of the fact that the Governor had 
suffered from typhoid fever before April, 
1878, and since the Prisons Board had 
taken charge of the prison he certainly 
had not suffered. On the appointment 
of Captain Disney, it was thought ad- 
visable to have the sanitary condition of 
the Governor’s residence examined, and 
Captain Disney had been advised to 
remove from his residence while the 
repairs were being carried out, but he 
didnotdoso. He was not at all blaming 
the deceased gentleman, for he (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) believed it was from a wish 
to attend closely to his duties that Cap- 
tain Disney had refused to do so. He 
slept over an open sewer while the im- 
provements were being executed, and in 
this manner took the fever. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would Jay on the Table 
a Return of the mortality in the prison 
as well as the Report of the physician 
who had been sent down from Dublin ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
not promised to lay the Report on the 
Table, but to give the House all the 
information in his power. 

Mr. MACARTNEY inquired if the 
Correspondence between Captain Disney 
and the authorities, with reference to 
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his change of quarters, would also be 
laid before the House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
10t s32n this Correspondence, but he 
would inquire about it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it would be also 
well to know whether Captain Disney 
was informed that he would be provided 
with suitable apartments outside while 
the improvements were being made. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—TIMO- 
THY HARRINGTON. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware, with regard to 
the case of Mr. Timothy Harrington, 
committed to Galway Gaol about nine 
months since, under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s warrant, on a charge of “ ob- 
structing the due process of the Law,” 
and who is still a prisoner there, tnat 
Mr. Harrington, before his arrest, had 
attended several sales of tenants’ inte- 
rest and stock for rent, and had success- 
fully resisted and exposed illegal charge 
for auctioneers’ fees which the sheriffs 
had been in the habit of exacting, and 
that Mr. Harrington had thereby in- 
curred the hostility of influential per- 
sons connected with the administration 
of the Law; whether he will state upon 
which of the two speeches delivered by 
Mr. Harrington in Westmeath the 
charge of obstructing due process of 
Law in that county was founded, and 
whether he will quote the language 
which led to the issue of the warrant; 
and, whether it is necessary for the 
purpose of the Coercion Act that Mr. 
Harrington should be confined in a gaol 
so remote as that of Galway from his 
place of business at Tralee ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that on the 18th of August last he had 
answered a similar Question to the pre- 
sent one. He had replied that he could 
not give the evidence on which the 
arrest was made, and he could not offer 
any other answer. He had no doubt 
that Mr. Harrington had attended 
several sheriffs’ sales; but he was not 
aware of his having successfully resisted 
and exposed an illegal charge for 
auctioneers’ fees, and any such conduct 
on his part certainly did not enter into 
the considerations determining hisarrest. 
As to the last part of the Question, he 
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was not aware that Mr. Harrington had 
been removed to Limerick. He had, 
however, heard that, in consequence of 
a large number of prisoners in Galway 
Gaol awaiting their trials at the Assizes, 
there had been a question of removing 
some of the “suspects,” and that Mr. 
Harrington was one of those who wished 
to be left at Galway, and his wish had 
been complied with. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND) — FAHY 
PETTY SESSIONS—SAUNDERSON 1. 
MEREDITH, AND LENCHAN v. MERE- 
DITH. 

Mr. MOLLOY drew theattention of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, to the cases tried at the 
Petty Sessions of Fahy, King’s County, 
on 13th February instant, viz. the cases 
of Saunderson v. Meredith, Lenchan v. 
Meredith, and the same v. the same, 
each being cases of assault, and asked if 
it be true that the defendant Meredith 
was convicted in each case, and com- 
pelled to enter into and find sureties of 
£100 each to keep the peace for twelve 
months; whether the said Saunderson 
is the Dr. Saunders, the medical 
doctor of the district, and Lenchan, the 
other plaintiff, is the servant of Dr. 
Saunderson; whether the said Meredith 
is Mr. Charles Meredith of Coolville of 
Rhode, in the said county, and is at pre- 
sent under military protection ; whether, 
upon the decision above-mentioned of 
the presiding magistrate, the said Mere- 
dith expressed his contempt for the de- 
cision given, and then called upon the 
people ‘‘to Boycott Dr. Saunderson,” 
and expressed his intention of using his 
efforts to doso; and, if this be the case, 
whether he will issue a warrant for the 
apprehension of the said Meredith ; and, 
if not, if he will release those whom he 
has imprisoned upon the same charge ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the statements in the Question were 
only partially accurate. The said Mere- 
dith was not the Mr. Charles Meredith 
alluded to; the gentleman in question 
had been at one time in a lunatic asylum, 
and was not wholly accountable for his 
actions. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
SUB - COMMISSIONERS — APPOINT- 
MENT OF MR. BOMFORD. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


dir. W. EL. Forster 
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Protection for Caretakers. 


Whether the Land Commissioners had 
been informed of the great objections to 
Mr. Bomford’s appointment upon the 
Cavan Commission as early as the middle 
of December last, and by his brother; 
whether he had been made aware of the 
same facts upon the 13th January, and 
with further particulars on the 1&th, and 
why Mr. Bomford was not transferred 
to another district; and, whether Mr. 
J. E. Vernon, a landlord and agent in 
Cavan, was responsible for the original 
appointment, and whether it was owing 
to hisinfluence Mr. Bomford has been 
retained upon that circuit after those 
objections had been made known ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, Sir, the Land 
Commissioners were informed that Mr. 
Bomford’s brother had great objection 
to his appointment as a Sub-Commis- 
sioner for the County of Cavan. I 
received a communication on the sub- 
ject from Mr. Bomford’s brother. The 
Commissioners considered the objec- 
tions urged against Mr. Bomford’s ap- 
pointment were insufficient to cause the 
transfer to another district. Mr. Vernon 
was not responsible for the original ap- 
pointment. He informs me that up to 
the date of the appointment Mr. Bom- 
ford was a perfect stranger to him. 


STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PROTEC- 
TION FOR CARETAKERS. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of police pro- 
tection from care takers in the employ of 
the Emergency Committee and the Pro- 
perty Defence Association, the Govern- 
ment will contribute, in cases where 
such protection has been withdrawn, 
towards the expense of providing the 
extra number of men who will be re- 
quired to protect themselves against 
sudden attack, and also towards the cost 
of providing arms and ammunition to 
enable such protection to be efficient? 
In putting the Question, he ventured to 
express the hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to give some 
more satisfactory information upon the 
subject than he was able to do on the 
last occasion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
answer the last part of the Question 
first. The Government could not arm 
or defray the expense of men not in 
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the Public Service. With regard to 
the withdrawal of police protection, 
there was a great deal of exaggeration 
current about it. Two of the special 
magistrates whom the Government had 
sent down were making the best possible 
arrangements they could for the distri- 
bution of the Police Force, and had come 
to the conclusion that that protection in 
some cases was unnecessary. Generally 
speaking, police protection had been very 
freely afforded; and it was only due to 
the persons who were acting under him, 
and, perhaps, also due to himself, to say 
that in many cases they had given pro- 
tection where they had not been asked 
for it. They had done that according to 
their opinion of whether it was wanted 
or not. Some courageous men were 
anxious, and, perhaps, felt themselves 
able to do without it when the Govern- 
ment have thought that they ought to 
be protected. On the other hand, the 
Government must exercise their discre- 
tion whether they should give protection ; 
and while they could not make an abso. 
lute rule that police should be sent to 
give personal protection to all caretakers, 
and although in some cases it was 
afforded where it was not needed, and 
while they must rely mainly on the effi- 
cient patrolling of the police, they were 
prepared to give protection in cases 
where, in their judgment, it was re- 
quired. 

Mr. HEALY said, with reference to 
cases where protection had been granted 
when it was not necessary, he would 
like to know whether in the town of 
Bantry police protection had been granted 
to a magistrate, and whether the chief 
duty of the policeman was not convey- 
ing that gentleman from public- houses 
when he was drunk and disorderly ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
the hon. Gentleman had put him a sort 
of hypothetical case, of the facts of 
which, of course, he knew nothing. If 
the hon. Member would put the Ques- 
tion on the Paper with particulars he 
would endeavour to answer him. 


Parliament— 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 
THE ARREARS SECTION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


1881— 
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Whether the Government propose to | 
take any legislation or other action with | 
respect to the Arrears Clause of the | 
Land Act, in view of the signally in- | 
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Feta character of the Clause, as 
shown by the Parliamentary Paper dis- 
tributed this week to honourable Mem- 
bers, which discloses the fact that only 
twenty-one applications have been made 
under the Clause, and only eighteen, 
representing a total sum of £500, have 
been granted ? 

Mr, W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he could only refer the hon. Member to 
the Answer given yesterday by the Prime 
Minister to a similar Question. The 
hon. Member could hardly expect him 
to give a different Answer on a question 
of public policy to that which had been 
given by the Prime Minster. 


Business of the House. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE —ARRANGEMENT OF BUSI- 
NESS. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, if the adjourned debate 
on the New Rules of Procedure were not 
taken to-night, when that debate was 
likely to be resumed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, at the 
present moment, he could not state any- 
thing on that point; but if he was able 
to form an estimate in the course of the 
evening he would communicate it to the 
House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked in what 
order the Votes in Supply would be 
taken that evening? Last night the 
House went on discussing the Irish 
Votes till about 1 o’clock, when some 
Irish Members suggested that English 
Votes should be taken; and some of the 
latter, involving controversial matters 
which required discussion, were proceeded 
with in the absence of English Mem- 
bers who desired to speak upon them. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to call 
the attention of the noble Lord the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury to the 
fact that about 1 o’clock that morning 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) moved to report Progress, 
and that upon the assurance given by 
the Prime Minister that no contentious 
Vote should be discussed the Motion to 
report Progress was withdrawn. He 
asked how it happened then that, after 
that assurance, which led a number of 
Members to leave the House, Vote 23, 
upon which a question was raised, was 
not at once withdrawn, but a division 
allowed to be taken in the absence of 
hon. Members ? 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, | 
in reply to the first Question, stated | 
that the Irish Constabulary Votes must 
be taken in a short time; and, therefore, 
it was desirable that they should be the 
first Votes taken in Committee of Supply. 
With respect to the undertaking given 
last night, he was in the recollection of 
hon. Members present if he did not at 
once withdraw any Vote to which objec- 
tion was taken. 

Mr. SCHREIBER asked the noble 
Lord whether he could mention the hour 
after which Supply would not be taken 
that night ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he believed it was well known to 
every Member that Supply was to be 
taken that evening; but he did not think 
it advantageous at that period to name 
the hour after which Supply should not 
be taken. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Prime Minister if it would be 
necessary to carry out his threat of a 
Saturday Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would not 
ask the House to meet on Saturday, ex- 
cept under absolute necessity in refer- 
en*e to obedience to the law. He was 
very unwilling, however, to give a pledge 
that the House should not meet, if it 
was to land the Government in the con- 
dition of disobeying the law. But, look- 
ing at all the circumstances of the case 
at the present moment, there ought to 
be no necessity for a Morning Sitting on 
Saturday. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—00o— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order fur Committee read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving that 
the Speaker leave the Chair, said: I 
wish, Sir, to make a statement which I 
have some hope may tend to simplify 
the course of Business this evening. 
The hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Harcourt), who with great ability 
brought forward the subject of the tax 
upon ratepayers in respect of the main 
roads of England last year, has given 
Notice to move this evening, on the 
Motion that you, Sir, leave the Chair— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, imme- 
diate relief should, in some form, be afforded to 
ratepavers from the present unjust incidence of 
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When that question was brought for- 
ward last year, the hon. Member will 
recollect we met it, not by objections 
taken upon principle, but by pointing 
out our inability to deal with it at the 
moment. I am at present in a different 
position. It has been our duty during 
the Recess to consider the whole matter 
of local taxation. When a Motion was 
before the House the other day which 
referred to local taxation generally, I 
could only, in asking the House to waive 
the discussion, refer to the general de- 
claration made in the Speech from the 
Throne. Now, when the hon. Member 
comes to a particular subject, I am able 
to say, although I should wish tc strike 
out one word—namely, the word “ un- 
just,” which is a strong word that I do 
not think it necessary for me to adopt— 
I am able to say that we have considered 
this matter, and are now of opinion that 
the time has come for dealing with it. 
And it will unquestionably be a part of 
our duty, in connection with the finance 
of the year, to make a proposal upon 
this subject, and that proposal will pre- 
cisely conform to the general statement 
of the Motion of the hon. Gentleman— 
namely, having in view relief to the 
ratepayers from the present incidence of 
the rates appropriated for the mainten- 
ance of the main roads in England. I 
think it will hardly be necessary to give 
the assurance that when I speak of 
relief to be afforded in that matter to 
the ratepayers I do not refer, as the 
fulfilment of that promise and engage- 
ment—which I consider to be a very 
serious and grave engagement, made in 
the face of the House—I do not mean 
division of the rates. That might be 
considered to be a fulfilment of the 
engagement. I do not express any 
opinion on the subject of the division of 
rates, which is a measure of great im- 
portance ; but the relief I speak of will 
be a relief from the incidence of the 
rates. Of course, it is not possible for 
re to enter upon the details of such a 
measure, because, in order to redeem 
the pledge we have already given, we 
must take a comprehensive view of the 
whole expenditure, and the best mode 
of meeting it; but, having thus given 
my assent to the actual statement of the 
hon. Gentleman, I hope in the present 
state of Public Business, and the pressure 
of time, he will not find it necessary to 
proceed with his Motion. I think such 
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a proposal will be to the general ad- 
vantage, and I trust that if my state- 
ment has not been full and clear enough 
the hon. Member will allow me to make 
it clearer. Under such circumstances, I 
will refrain from entering into the 
reasons at this moment, or from dealing 
with the subject in any way, but will 
reserve my statements until the proper 
time. I cannot, of course, expect 
hon. Members opposite to accept my 
proposal as a matter of course; but I 
trust that those who place confidence in 
us will understand that the Government 
are making a perfectly unequivocal pro- 
mise and will give them their support. 
There are one or two other points to 
which it may be convenient that I 
should make some reference. As tu the 
Business to-night, I cannot make any 
doubt that we should be able to deal 
with the most important Vote—that for 
the Irish Constabulary—and possibly 
with the only essential Votes to-night. 
The position in which we stand is this— 
it is absolutely necessary, in order to 
enable us to obey the law with respect 
to the payment of public money, that we 
should be in possession of the money, 
not only by the Vote in Supply, but 
upon the Report of that Vote, and the 
reception of that Report on Wednesday 
next. On that day we have not com- 
mand of the order of procedure, and yet 
it is necessary by law that we should 
not be later than Wednesday. The 
House will therefore perceive that even 
if Monday were surrendered for the 
purpose, we should still be dependent 
upon the support—the energetic support 
—of the House to make sure of having 
the Vote in time to enable us to obey 
thelaw. J hope, in these circumstances, 
after what I have said, we shall be 
allowed to proceed as promptly as pos- 
sible. ‘Then there is another matter to 
which I wish to refer. It relates to the 
Miscellaneous Estimates which my noble 
Friend (Lord Frederick Cavendish) pre- 
sented sume time ago, and which may 
be circulated any morning. Many 
Gentlemen are interested in a number 
of these Estimates—first of all, with 
regard to grants in aid. ‘These Votes 
will appear in the Estimates as they 
would have done if Her Majesty’s 
Government had given no engagement 
to consider the subject. Members from 


Scotland are greatly interested in certain | 
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this—it was obviously impossible for us 
to take any other course than to present 
those Estimates in this form ; and hon. 
Members will, therefore, not think from 
anything they see in these Estimates 
that there is the smallest derogation 
from anything we have promised. We 
were obliged to proceed on the old forms 
until we could substitute the new forms. 
I beg to move that the Speaker do now 
leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. E. W. HARCOURT begged to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for his 
statement. He should, however, like to 
know whether the undertaking of the 
right hon. Gentleman was entirely irre- 
spective of fresh legislation. The Zimes 
yesterday referred to that fresh legisla- 
tion as ‘‘fugitive and evanescent as a 
morning dream ;”’ and he hoped that a 
matter in which he took so much interest 
was not to be connected with dreamland. 
After what had been said, he had no- 
thing left except to take the engagement 
in perfect good faith; and he hoped that 
if the objectionable word ‘‘ unjust”? were 
removed the right hon. Gentleman would 
allow the Resolution to be passed as an 
unepposed Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that such a 
course would be entirely without prece- 
dent, and would not be of the smallest 
advantage to-his hon. Friend. He had 
already taken upon himself everything 
contained in the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. When the Government, or any 
Member of the Government, had an- 
nounced an initiative upon any par- 
ticular subject, it had never been the 
practice of the House to intervene by a 
Resolution which might be ambiguous 
in its terms. With regard to fresh legis- 
lation, he might point out that it would 
be absolutely impossible that any change 
such as he had indicated should be 
carried into effect without legislation ; 
but this pledge he would give freely to 
the hon. Gentleman—the Government 
would do their best to detach this sub- 
ject from legislation of a difficult or em- 
barrassing kind. Their desire was most 
earnestly to proceed with the whole 
matter, and they had done their best 
thus far to secure this by giving the 
subject the first place in the legislation 


of these Votes. Well, I wish to say|of the year. He now gave the hon. 
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Gentleman this further pledge, that they 
would do their best to detach the ques- 
tion from difficult legislation which they 
might not be able to carry out so speedily 
as they desired. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, that, in 
accepting the offer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he should like to say one 
word as to this fresh legislation. If he 
had moved this Motion he should have 
made one suggestion. There was a sum 
of money which the First Lord of the 
Treasury looked upon as the pin money 
of the Exchequer, and which he now had 
in his pocket; and that was the differ- 
ence between the malt duty taken off 
and the beer duty put on. He thought 
the agriculturists had a sort of lien upon 
that money. If that were written off the 
Estimates against half the expenses of 
the maintenance of roads which ought 
to be made main roads in England and 
North Wales he should be perfectly 
satisfied. 

Six WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought it was desirable that they 
should arrive at a definite understand- 
ing on this question. The promise of 
the right hon. Gentleman he under- 
stood to be that the Government were 
going to deal with this subject in a 
separate way from that in which they 
were going to deal with other local taxa- 
tion. Was it the case that they were 
going to have the main roads absolutely 
paid for out of pockets other than those 
which now paid for them, so that some 
other fund would be charged with the 
maintenance of these roads ? 

Mer. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to mean that relief would be given by a 
re-adjustment of the finances of the 
year, in connection with the Budget, 
which would,no doubt,involve legislation 
of some sort, All his hon. and gallant 
Friend desired to be assured of was that 
the question would not be bound up 
with the legislation respecting county 
government and locai taxation which was 
shadowed forth in the Queen’s Speech. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the relief was to be restricted 
to those who paid for the main roads, 
and whether the Irish grants were tu be 
considered together with, and on the 
same lines as, the English grants? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply to the 
last question, said he must refer the 
hon. Member to a higher authority— 


Mr, Gladstone 
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namely, the authority of the Speech 
from the Throne, in which it was de- 
clared that, in the case of Ireland, the 
local grants, some of which they were 
going to deal with to-night, must receive 
separate consideration. They could not 
possibly, he thought, be included in the 
same category on account of the very 
great difference of circumstances which 
attached tothem. In reply to the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), he should be ven- 
turing upon very dangerous ground if, 
at that moment, he were to pledge himself 
that there should be a difference of form 
between one branch of the reliefs and 
another branch. It might be so; he 
could not tell at that moment. The 
subject was a very complex one, taken 
in its whole range, and it would be 
quite impossible for him to say what he 
adhered to. He fully embraced as a 
principle, and as a declaration of con- 
tention, what the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire had declared in the Motion; 
and he promised that the Government 
would do all in their power to detach 
that particular relief from any risk of 
being intercepted by any connection 
with difficult legislation, upon which 
they might not find that the House was 
in perfect accord. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the 
separate consideration which would be 
given to the subject of Irish main roads 
was to proceed side by side with the 
consideration of the subject of English 
main roads, and whether the same 
principles would be ajplied to both 
countries ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he appre- 
hended it would be quite impossible 
that such measures could proceed side 
by side; but if the hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends, and other Members of the 
House, would give the Government such 
assistance that they should be able to 
deal with the question for Ireland during 
the present year, he should feel ex- 
tremely well satisfied, and would do his 
best to further the scheme. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, that 
he might inform the House, with respect 
to the questions put to the Prime Mi- 
nister by two supposed Representatives 
of Irish constituencies, that there was 
absolutely no atialogy whatever in the 
system of maintaining main roads in the 
two countries. The two hon. Members 
knew absolutely nothing of the main- 
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tenance of main roads in Ireland. One 
of them, doubtless, was thoroughly con- 
versant with the internal economy of 
Her Majesty’s War Office, and the other 
might be well acquainted with the system 
of accounts of the Great Northern Rail- 
way; but in regard to the internal 
economy of the system of road govern- 
ment in Ireland they knew absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he might express 
his belief, from what had fallen from 
the noble Lord, that he knew almost 
less about the subject than either of the 
two hon. Gentlemen whose remarks he 
had criticized. He was not surprised 
that the noble Lord expressed no anxiety 
whatever for a reform of the system of 
managing main roads in Ireland. Eng- 
lish Members probably did not know 
that the maintenance of roads in Ireland 
was paid for exclusively by the tenant 
farmers, and the landlords did not pay 
any proportion, such as they did in 
England, towards that maintenance. He 
could only conclude that the noble Lord 
was either totally ignorant of the system 
prevailing in Ireland, or, what was 
more probable, was not anxious for its 
reform. 

Mr. MACARTNEY pointed out that 
the object of the Motion made by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Harcourt) was 
to relieve one class in England which 
was exclusively taxed for the main- 
tenance of roads; and, therefore, the 
questions asked by some hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland were very fair. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
he had arranged to use the occasion for 
calling attention to the administration 
of the Irish Coercion Act, and moving a 
Resolution on the subject. He believed 
the Irish Members would be in a position 
to substantiate the charge which they 
proposed making against the Govern- 
ment, and to demand from the Go- 
vernment a further explanation of their 
systematic breach of promises and their 
treatment of the prisoners. He and 
his hon. Friends had, however. after con- 
sultation, come to the conclusion that 
this entire question could be raised 
during the progress of Supply; and, 
therefore, he did not propose to stand 
between the House and the discussion 
of the Constabulary Vote, and wished 
to postpone his Motion for the present. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he had a No- 
tice ou the Paper for this evening which 
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was very similar to the Notice standing 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), and 
he also desired to postpone his Notice. 
He intended to substitute for it a Motion 
which would raise only one of the ques- 
tions put by the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Longford ; and that Motion 
would express regret that the Govern- 
ment had thought it necessary, for the 
safe custody of the persons confined 
under the Coercion Act, to keep them 
locked up in solitary confinement for 18 
hours out of every 24. 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND RE. 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ESTIMATES, 1881-2. 


Suprty— considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£116,547, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1882, for the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR desired 
to ask what the intentions of the Govern- 
ment were in regard to the order in 
which the Votes would be taken after the 
present Vote was disposed of. Last night 
the Committee reached Vote 38 in Class 
II. The next Vote after that was the one 
for Law Charges in England, and then 
there followed a number of Votes con- 
nected with England, and several besides 
that of the Constabulary relating to 
Ireland. What he wished to know was 
the order in which it was proposed to 
take these Votes. Were they, after the 
present Vote was disposed of, to go back 
to the place where they left off last 
night ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was proposed now to take the 
Vote which was most urgently required — 
namely, that for the Irish Constabulary. 
He had, therefore, moved that Vote; and 
he hoped, if possible, after that Vote was 
taken, to take the Votes in the order in 
which they stood on the Paper—that was, 
to turn back to Vote 23, Class II., and 
then proceed in regular order. 
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tion to a portion of the items included in 
the Constabulary Vote which was con- 
nected with the working of the Peace 
Preservation Act of last year. He 
thought it was very desirable that they 
should have something in the nature of 
a tabulated statement of the places where 
arms had been given up, the number of 
arms surreudered, their quality, and the 
class of such arms. He found in the 
Vote an item of £3,500 for payment of 
the arms surrendered. He had asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, last year, if he had any objec- 
tivn to give a Return stating the number 
of arms sent in, and the amount of com- 
pensaticn paid for their being given up; 
and the right hon. Gentleman said that 
a Return would appear in the Estimates, 
and would afford an opportunity for dis- 
cussing the matter. He (Mr. Healy) 
now found that the only entry in the 
Supplementary Estimate was this item 
of £3,500, and it was the only explana- 
tion afforded. The Committee would 
remeniber that when Ireland was placed 
under the Arms Act it was asserted that 
an immense quantity of arms had been 
imported into the country during the six 
months which preceded the passing of 
the Peace Preservation Act. Were they 
now to understand that so few arms had 
in reality been imported that the entire 
amount of compensation given for their 
surrender only amounted to £3,500? If 
that were so, what became of the asser- 
tion that Ireland had been flooded with 
arms? He thought the Committee was 
entitled to an explanation, and he 
respectfully asked tor one to be given in 
the shape of a regular Return. They 
were fairly entitled to know whether the 
sum which appeared in the Estimate 
represented 3,500 pisto.s, or guns, or 
sabres, or 100,000. ‘Lhe landlords were 
calling out fur compensation for the 
preperty they said they had been de- 
prived of bythe operation of the Land 
Act. ‘They, however, could only have 
been deprived of a portion of their pro- 
perty ; and were persons who were de- 
prived of all their property to remain 
uncompensated ? He certainly thought 
the Committee ought to have some infor- 
mation on the matter; and he would, 
therefore, ask the right hon. Gentleman 
tke Chief Secretary to supply it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
amount paid by way of compensation 
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for the surrender of arms was already 
stated in the Vote. 

Mr. HEALY said, he asked for more 
detailed information of the item which 
appeared in the Estimates. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
he had not at hand the figures asked for 
by the hon. Member; but if the hon. 
Member wished to have them, and would 
send him the form in which he would 
like them to be given, he (Mr. Forster) 
would see if they could be furnished, 
He would only say that he did not at all 
agree in the statement of the hon. Mem. 
ber that the operation of the Peace 
Preservation Act proved the existence of 
a very small number of arms in the 
country, nor in his argument that the 
smallness of the sum paid by way of 
compensation was a practical refutation 
of the truth of the assertion that an im- 
mense number of arms had been dis- 
tributed throughout Ireland. ‘The fact 
that only a few arms had been sur- 
rendered did not prove that large num- 
bers of arms were not in the country; 
and the correctness of the hon. Member's 
statement could not be judged by 
the number of arms which had been 
surrendered. 

Mr. LEAMY wished to know who 
were employed to value the arms sur- 
rendered. ‘That was a question upon 
which the Irish Members had a right 
to have full information. Under the 
Peace Preservation Act in Ireland a 
man might be sent to prison for three 
months if arms were found in his pos- 
session without a licence. But a man 
who applied for a licence might be re- 
fused, and then told by the police— 
‘* We know now that you have arms, 
and you must give them up. If you do 
not bring them to the police barracks 
we will prosecute you.” What he 
wanted to know was, who was to fix the 
value and price in the event of a man 
taking a valuable fowling piece to the 
police barracks? That was a question 
upon which he thought he was entitled 
to have an answer. ‘I'ne Chief Secretary 
had promised to give a Return of the 
number of arms which had been de- 
livered to the police under the Act. 
Would he extend the information and 
give a Return of the number of houses 
which had been searched for arms under 
the Act? They saw almost every day in 
The Freeman’s Journal reports of military 
expeditions in Ireland, which had been 



























made in the search for arms. He re- 
membered reading, a short time ago, an 
account of a large force, partly com- 
posed of military and partly of consta- 
bulary, going out in a search for arms 
in the county of Clare. The district was 
a hilly one, and vedettes were posted on 
the tops of the hills; soldiers were sent 
to guard the different passes, and then 
the work of searching for arms com- 
menced. More than 120 houses were 
searched on that occasion; but not in 
more than one of them were arms of any 
description found. He hoped the right 
hon.Gentleman would tell the Committee 
at once who it was that placed a value 
upon the arms delivered up, and whe- 
ther he had any objection to grant a Re- 
turn of the number of houses which had 
been searched for arms. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Sta- 
tute required that the owner of the arms, 
instead of retaining them, should give 
them up, and make a declaration as to 
their value. The proclamation declared 
how they were to be valued. He be- 
lieved that they might be valued by the 
Inspectors of police, and he also believed 
that some mode of arbitration was pro- 
vided if there was any difference of opi- 
nion as to the value. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered the second 
question—namely, whether he would 
have any objection to grant a Return of 
the number of houses which had been 
searched under the Arms Act, and also 
the result ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
if the hon. Member would give him 
Notice of a Question upon the subject 
he would give him an answer. He was 
not in a position to give an affirmative 
answer straight off. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was obliged 
for the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he had no objection to give 
the Return for which he (Mr. Healy) 
had asked; and he wished further to ask 
if the right hen. Gentleman would have 
any objection to give it in this form— 
Whether pistol, gun, sword, or pike, to- 
gether with the total number delivered 
up? If the Committee allowed this 
Vote to be passed without some clear 
understanding having been arrived at, 
the right hon. Gentleman might say that 
the form of the Return asked for was 
objectionable, and refuse té give it. He 
therefore asked the right hon. Gentle- 
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man, if he was not satisfied with the 
form he (Mr. Healy) suggested, to pro- 
pose an alternative form; and he took 
this course now because he felt that it 
was the only time they could yet a satis- 
factory answer from the Ministry. They 
were very anxious at present to get 
money, and were likely to make con- 
cessions. He thought the Return should 
clearly specify the class of arms delivered 
up—whether sword, gun, or pistol—the 
amount of ammunition, and the county 
in which the arms were seized. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
not exactly pledge himself to the form 
of the Return; but, as far as he could see 
at present, it was desirable that the in- 
formation asked for should be given, 
and it was only fair to give it. He did 
not suppose there would be any difficulty 
in making a Return, nor would it affect 
any persons who might not have thought 
fit to surrender their arms. The Act it- 
self had certainly not led to the delivery 
of any large numbers of arms, 

Mr. HEALY asked, if there was any 
intention on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to repeal the Act, as it had 
not been effectual in its operation ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: We never 
imagined that any great effect would be 
produced by the Act in bringing about 
a general surrender of arms. It wasa 
very proper provision to put in the Act ; 
but we aid not expect that we should be 
called upon to pay compensation for any 
large number of arms, 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that very few arms 
had been delivered up under the Act, or, 
at any rate, those against whom the 
Act was directed had not delivered up 
their arms. There was also an ad- 
mission on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the searches which had 
been made in the houses of the Irish 
people for the discovery of arms had 
been fruitless. He thought that fact 
ought to be a strong argument in favour 
of the repeal of the Act. What the 
Irish Members predicted at the time of 
the passing of the Peace Preservation 
Bill had been fully borne out. A great 
deal of inconvenience had been put upon 
innocent men, while those who desired 
to retain their arms for illegal or crimi- 
nal purposes had carefully placed them 
out of the way. They had not come in 
to ask for compensation for surrendering 
their arms, but had put them by where 
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they would be ready if ever they were 
wanted. He thonght the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary ought to 
have foreseen all that had really hap- 
pened. Houses had been searched in all 
parts of the country, and yet only a very 
small number of arms had either been 
given up or discovered. He could not 
understand what further effect the con- 
tinuance of the Act would have, except 
that it would irritate, harass, and annoy 
innocent people. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Committee 
was asked to vote a very considerable 
sum. The general Estimate for the year 
came to £940,000, and they were now 
asked for a Supplementary Vote of 
£116,000, bringing up the total charge 
for the year to £1,056,000 sterling—an 
unparalleled charge, he believed, for the 
services of a Constabulary Force, in Ire- 
land. As regarded the difference between 
the original Estimate and the Estimate 
now asked for, it was the result of an un- 
wise and an obstinate effort against the 
public rights of the Irish people. If 
the Government had regarded their own 
remedial legislation with any confidence 
it would not have been necessary for 
them to resort to this increase of the 
Irish Constabulary Force and these ex- 
tensive and exceptional armaments which 
formed the subject of the Supplementary 
Estimate. They had thought proper to 
adopt a double policy, one element of 
which neutralized and defeated the other 
—namely, a policy by means of which 
they seemed to conciliate, while, at the 
same time, they aimed atrepression. It 
was a foolish and an unparalleled policy ; 
but the Government, for good or for evil, 
had adopted it as their policy and de- 
termined to abide by it, and there was 
no ground for him to hope that any ob- 
servation he might have to make would 
have the slightest influence on the course 
the Government would pursue in the 
matter. There were some items in the 
Vote which certainly required a moment’s 
notice. For instance, under sub-head 
B, for arms. ammunition, accoutrements, 
and saddlery, he found that the Liberal 
Government—this Government, which 
championed humanity and progress in 
every part of the world, asked for £4,8C0 
to provide arms and accoutrements for 
the civil force in Ireland—a civil force 
existing in the midst of a peaceful people 
at this moment singularly free from 
disorder. Then, again, under sub-head 
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R, he found that the Government had 
entered into the business of car owners 
and car drivers, because there was an 
item of £1,450 for the purchase of horses 
and cars, forage, &c. This sub-head cast 
a melancholy light onthe pretence put for- 
ward by Her Majesty’s Government that 
the people of Ireland were terrorized by 
the Land League. It showed conclusively 
the truth of the statement repeatedly 
made that the Land League was the 
Irish people; that it was universal, and 
permeated the structure of Irish society. 
That this was so was proved by the fact 
that when the Government wanted to 
carry out evictions it could not get a 
horse or a car without purchasing them, 
and entering themselves upon the busi- 
ness of car owners and car drivers. The 
necessity of having such a staff was a 
convincing proof that the Government 
was detested by the great mass of the 
population of Ireland; that it was not 
the terrorism of the Land League that 
placed difficulties in their way, but the 
unanimous and stern determination of 
the people to afford no assistance in 
carrying out unjust and harsh evictions. 
Going on to another sub-head—sub- 
head T—he found that the sum of 
£3,500 was set down as the value of the 
arms sent in under the Arms Act, and 
paid fur in the shape of compensation, 
From day to day, and from night to 
night, there had been requisitions con- 
ducted on a grand scale by the police 
and the military, not only in the remote 
rural districts, but in the towns and 
villages; and was itcrecible that, after 
these extraordinary exertions in a 
country which they were tuld was flooded 
with arms, Her Majesty’s Government 
had only recovered sufficient to entitle 
the owners to receive £3.50U in the 
shape of compensation? Before he sat 
down he should have occasion to show in 
what manner the searches for arms had 
been conducted, and what vicious and 
wanton exasperation had been applied 
by the police, under the Arms Act, to 
the passions of the people. Under sub- 
head 8, it appeared that the Government 
had paid some fortunate civilian, who 
was anonymous in the Return, a sum of 
£200 for having been injured by the 
Constabulary during a riot. He was ex- 
ceedingly curious to learn the name of 
this fortunate civilian, and he would 
await with patient interest a declaration 


from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
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Secretary on the subject. The civiliansin | ciently diligent and vigilant in suspect- 


Ireland who had been severely wounded 
by the police during the conflicts which 
had taken place—the innocent persons 
without arms, who had committed no act 
of violence, who had no thought of acting 
against the law—the civilians who had 
been injured by the police during the 
past year in Ireland had been exceed- 
ingly numerous. The civilians actually 
killed by the police without cause or 
offence were not a few. Ho wanted to 
know, therefore, how it was that there 
was only one civilian who was to re- 
ceive compensation? Why were the in- 
nocent men, women, and children, who 
had been bayonetted and shotdown by the 
police not to be compensated ? Why was 
the poor girl who was struck down and 
brutally assaulted by policemen in the 
West of Ireland with the butt-end of a 
musket not to be compensated? What 
was to be done with the families of the 
two poor men who were actually mur- 
dered? He had visited the cabins which 
these innocent men had occupied, the 
farms which they had tilled, and by their 
industry supported their families. He 
had seen their comely children barefooted 
walking by the roadside. The fathers 
of these children were killed on the 
public highway by charges of the buck- 
shot of which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary demanded a further 
supply, and which had already wrought 
murder and ruin in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman wanted £4,000 more for 
the coming year. Why were the fami- 
lies of these murdered men not to be 
compensated, while this nameless civi- 
lian was to yet £200? Was nothing to 
be done for the children and widows of 
the fathers and husbands who had been 
killed? He wishéd now, for a few mo- 
ments, to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the manner in which the heads 
of the Constabulary Force had been 
made use of in putting down public 
liberty in Ireland. They would all have 
a clear memory of the series of Circulars 
issued by Colonel Hillier, the Chief of 
the Constabulary Force ; and in regard 
to one of them the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, in express terms, 
avowed his responsibility. He presumed 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
not be unwilling to avow his responsi- 
bility in regard to all of them. The 
first was a Circular in which fault was 
found with the police for not being suffi- 





ing persons in their vicinity and having 
them thrown into prison. Colonel Hillier 
invited his subordinates to worm them- 
selves into the confidence of the people, 
to follow the people into their places of 
resort, and, by any means that could 
suggest themselves to the intelligence 
of the police, to wriggle their way into 
the hearts of the people, and in that 
way to obtain information to be used in 
imprisoning the unfortunate persons 
who might he tempted to place con- 
fidence in them. He (Mr. Sexton) 
solemnly protested against such a use 
of a civil force; and he asserted that it 
was base in the extreme to employ such 
a weapon in the midst of a people only 
too ready to place confidence in anyone, 
and to put such a force to so vile and 
base a purpose. The police were told 
by Colonel Hillier in the same Circular 
that they were not suspecting with suffi- 
cient alacrity. The right hon. Gentle- 
man took credit to himself for the for- 
bearance with which, in the earlier stages 
of the existence of the Coercion Act, he 
had applied it. How could the right 
hon. Gentleman reconcile that statement 
with the action of Colonel Hillier? Ifhe 
wasanxiousto have only afew “suspects” 
in prison, why did he instruct Colonel 
Hillier to issue this Circular? or why 
did he sanction the issue by Colonel 
Hillier of a Circular saying to the police 
—‘* You are not diligent and efficient 
enough; you are not suspecting fast 
enough ; we want more men in prison ?”” 
How was the right hon. Gentleman to 
reconcile his account of himself with the 
incitement to violence and unreasonable 
suspicion contained in the Circular of 
Colonel Hillier? Moreover, the police 
had now an official guide post recorded 
by which to direct their faculties in 
regard to whom they ought to suspect. 
The Land League had not et that time 
been proclaimed as an illegal and crimi- 
nal association. The proclamation did 
not render it illegal if it was not illegal 
before ; and if it was not illegal and cri- 
minal before, it was not illegal and crimi- 
nal now. But, be that as it might, after 
it was declared to be illegal, the police 
were told, in terms plain enough for any 
intelligent man to understand, that the 
leaders of the Land League — parish 
priests, he supposed, who acted as pre- 
sidents of the local branches, with their 
curates as secretaries; merchants, trades- 
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men, and substantial farmers were the 
men who were fomenting and inciting 
to outrage, and were, therefore, the men 
who were to be suspected. He de- 
nounced the Circular as a deliberate 
attempt, through Colonel Hillier, to 
force the police—by playing upon their 
ambition, by playing upon their fear 
of dismissal and hope of promotion— 
to suspect men who were among the 
most peaceful, respectable, and orderly- 
minded persons in the country. This 
Circular was followed up by another 
which had already been denounced in 
the House of Commons, and he pro- 
posed now to refer very briefly to it. 
It was a Circular which instructed the 
police to make themselves the medium 
of offering money rewards to persons 
who would come forward secretly and 
give information to the Government— 
true or false—of crimes which had not 
been committed or perpetrated in the 
past, but which existed only in the brain 
and in the imagination, in the fancy or 
in the whim, of some person or persons. 
He challenged the records of the civi- 
lized world, unless, possibly, it was the 
records of the First Empire of France, 
to produce a parallel to the Circular 
of Colonel Hillier. In denouncing it, 
he did not speak theoretically, but 
by the light of experience; for, brief 
as had been the period during which 
that Circular had been issued, they had 
already seen the practical results of the 
inducements and seductions which it 
held out for the commission of perjury. 
He referred to the case of the man 
O’Donough. He was a Crown informer 
and had written a threatening letter, and 
there were certain circumstances which 
directed suspicion against the informer 
himself as the writer of the letter. The 
police accordingly instituted a search, 
and in the house of this Crown informer 
—the house of a man who had been 
tempted by this odious Circular to come 
forward and give evidence—was found a 
fac-simile of the threatening letter which 
he had sworn to have been sent by an 
innocent man. He supposed that even 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
not now deny that the Crown was the 
guilty party. He implored the Govern- 
ment, if it was not too late, to consider 
the effect of these proceedings. Ireland 
was poor, and there would be found in 
it persons among the dregs of society 
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who would only be too anxious to come 
forward and perjure themselves for the 
sake of a money reward. It was bad 
enough to offer a reward when a crime 
had actually been committed. He knew 
the evil results which had sprung from 
it. But how could the right hon. Gen- 
tleman hope to avoid the fabrication of 
evidence and the commission of perjury, 
leading to the condemnation of innocent 
men, if he held out, with a promise of 
secrecy, to the most degraded persons in 
the community, the offer of a reward 
for the arrest of suspected individuals? 
There was no safeguard or precaution 
whatever against the basest perjury. 
The common informer was told—‘ You 
may come and tell your lies, and commit 
your perjury with perfect safety. We 
will keep your secret. If you are un- 
willing to appear upon the table in 
Court, we will arrange that you shall 
not appear. You may come and tell us, 
not upon oath, but in the whispering 
gallery of Dublin Castle, all the foul 
lies you have to utter against an inno- 
cent man. He will never know who did 
it, and you will be able to pocket the 
money undetected.” He had also to 
complain of the manner in which the 
Constabulary Force had been used 
against two Societies in Ireland—first, 
the Political Prisoners’ Aid Suciety ; and, 
secondly, the Ladies’ League. The Poli- 
tical Prisoners’ Aid Society was founded 
for a humane and, unquestionably, a 
charitable purpose. It was founded 
for the purpose of raising funds, so that 
the ‘‘suspects’’ who had been thrown 
into the Irish gaols by the right hon. 
Gentleman for the purpose of preventing 
crime, and not for the purpose of punish- 
ment, should not be punished by being 
obliged to receive the prison fare. Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman would not con- 
test the propriety and legality of sucha 
purpose. Surely he did not wish that 
the hon. Gentlemen and respectable per- 
sons who had been thrown into prison 
under the Coercion Act should be com- 
pelled to eat the ordinary prison fare 
out of tin dishes that were only fit for 
beasts. The Government had not been 
able to kill or to stop that Society ; but 
they had been able to harass and worry 
it, and to turn away timid men by a 
system of espionage and annoyance un- 
paralleled in any civilized country. What 
happened was this. A meeting of the 
Political Prisoners’ Aid Society was an- 
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nounced to be held, and when it was 
about to be held, two or three constables 
entered the room, inquired the names of 
the Chairman and Secretary, and into 
the nature of the business. In a country 
like Ireland, where people were ac- 
quainted with the extraordinary arbi- 
trary powers possessed by the police, 
and where they knew that the liberty of 
every man was at the mercy of the 
police, the effect of two or three con- 
stables entering a room, with an air of 
mystery and horror, and asking the 
names and business of all who might 
happen to be present, might easily be 
judged. It produced the effect intended 
by the Government, that effect being to 
stop the proceedings of the Society. And 
in this way the Coercion Act was used, 
not only as an engine of prevention, but 
as an engine of punishment; and Town 
Councillors, members of Boards of Guar- 
dians, and other respectable citizens were 
induced to refrain from taking part in 
the good work of the Society. With re- 
gard to the Ladies’ League, there were 
individual members of that League who 
might have given to the people political 
advice on various occasions. He sup- 
posed that women had as good a right as 
men to give advice. Indeed, some women 
were better qualified to give political 
advice to the people of Ireland than 
some Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench. 
A good many of them had given advice 
to their fellow-countrymen and women 
as to the best means of passing through 
the terrible crisis which had afflicted 
Ireland ; but he did not know how their 
action affected the action of the Ladies’ 
League. ‘The Ladies’ League was founded 
for charitable purposes—namely, to give 
aid to the “suspects;”? to attend to 
the wants of the starving wives and 
families of the prisoners; to carry aid 
and comfort, shelter, food, and cloth- 
ing to the victims of the Irish land- 
lords—victims to whom the Land Act 
had nothing to give and whom it failed 
to protect. It was claimed that all the 
increase of the Police Force in Ireland, 
the issue of Colonel Hillier’s Police 
Circulars, all this mean and evasive use 
of the Police Force against the Political 
Prisoners’ Aid Society and the Ladies’ 
League had been for the purpose of 
bringing about and aiding good govern- 
ment. The ladies, however, had proved 
themselves somewhat too good a match 
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man, because, when the constables visited 
the meetings of the Ladies’ League, the 
ladies ingeniously converted the assembly 
into a homely and harmless tea party, 
or they took a rural walk, and, having 
tired out the police constables, returned 
for the transaction of business. Who, 
after this, would deny that the ladies 
had justified their claim, by their in- 
telligence and their ingenuity, to take 
part in controlling the affairs of the 
country ? He was glad to hear that the 
police had given up visiting their meet- 
ings. [Mr. W. E. Forster: No!] The 
police did not now visit them, or if they 
did it was furtively and casually, where 
the ladies were more timid than in some 
other places, or the. police constables 
more courageous. There was no little 
difficulty in bringing forward adequately 
in that House tle case of the Irish police, 
because the Government, he understood, 
were using every means in their power 
to prevent information with respect to 
violent and criminal acts on the part of 
the police reaching the knowledge of 
Members of that House. He had just 
received from one of the numerous 
editors of the popular Press in Ireland, 
whom the right hon. Gentleman had 
under lock and key in Clonmel Gaol— 
Mr. John M-Cormack, proprietor of a 
newspaper in Tipperary—the following 
communication :— 
‘Suspects’ Quarters, Clonmel Gaol, 
“ February 20, 1882. 


“TY beg toinform you that on the 15th inst. 
I wrote you a true statement of facts relative 
to the administration of the Coercion Act in 
Tipperary. The following day the Governor 
brought me back the communication, stating 
that as it contained charges against the police in 
Tipperary he could not take it on himself to 
have it forwarded to you; but, at my request, 
he would have it forwarded to Dublin Castle”’ 


—the bottomless pit of such communi- 
cations— 


‘* which would only involve a delay of a few 
days. ‘To this course I assented, and I would now 
thank you very much to let me know whether 
you have received the communication from the 
Castle or not.’’ 


He thought he probably knew by this 
time. 


“ Of course, I cannot here reiterate the 
charges set forth in the document; but it is 
of the utmost importance that they should not 
be kidnapped by the Castle officials. If you 
have not received the communication I think it 
would be well to ask the reason why; and also 
permission for me to forward you a copy of the 
document which I still retain.’’ 
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That document, impounded nine days 
ago by the Governor of Clonmel Gaol 
and forwarded to the authorities of 
Dublin Castle, had certainly been kid- 
napped by the officials, for it had not 
been allowed to reach him (Mr. Sexton), 
and he merely mentioned the fact to 
illustrate the vast difficulties which 
Members of the House of Commons had 
to encounter in endeavouring to bring 
the conduct of the authorities under the 
notice of the House. There were, how- 
ever, one or two cases which he should 
like to mention to the Committee as an 
illustration of the brutality which this 
Police Force had lately used against the 
people. A correspondent wrote to him 
as follows :— 





**T take this opportunity of bringing under 
your notice a specimen of police brutality 
that occurred in this locality only a short time 
since. On the afternoon, about 2 o’clock, of 
Sunday, the 23rd of October last, two young 
men, Bernard Cowan and John Brien, were 
walking along the public road at a place called 
Newtown, near Killeigh, in this county (Meath), 
when they were met by a party of police, 
under the command of Sub-Inspector Allen, of 
Tullamore, and were at once ordered to re- 
turn. After some little hesitation they turned 
back, and were proceeding in the direction of 
their homes, when the Sub-Inspector ordered 
his men to ‘punch them on before you,’ and 
two or three of the police at once left the ranks, 
and, running after the young men, ‘punched’ 
them so violently that Cowan was obliged to take 
to his bed, where he has since been confined, 
and his life despaired of for most of the time— 
one of his lungs being seriously injured. Dr. 
Ridley, of Tullamore, pronounced him in a 
dying state at one time, and he is still in a very 
precarious way. There was no crowd nor ex- 
citement whatever at the time of the occur- 
rence—only these two young men. There was 
to have been a Land League meeting, which 
was proclaimed, and the people did not attempt 
to holdit. I have made minute inquiries about 
this matter from Cowan’s father, and the above 
I believe to be the facts of the case. It has 
cost him all he possessed to pay doctors, &c., 
for the last four months, as the state of his son 
was such that he could not be removed to the 
county hospital. Clearly, Mr. Forster (the 

hilanthropist) is buund to give compensation 
in this case.”’ 


The Committee would remember that, 
a short time ago, he had noticed the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary proposed to compensate some 
unknown civilian, and to give him a 
sum of £200 for having been wounded 
by the Constabulary during a riot. Now, 
if the Constabulary had a legal right to 
wound a man at any time, it was while 
a riot was in progress, but here they 
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had the Constabulary, upon the command 
of a superior officer, punching a young 
man upon a lonely road at a time when 
no breach of the peace was being com- 
mitted. He wished to know, therefore, 
if the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
compensate him for his long illness and 
the ruin of his father; and, if not, why 
not? Had the right hon. Gentleman 
noticed a resvlution which had been 
passed within the last few days by the 
Town Commissioners of Ballina? It 
illustrated the manner in which searches 
for arms were being conducted in Ire- 
land, and showed a reflective light upon 
the agencies at work in that country. 
The briefest way in which he could bring 
the matter before the Honse was by 
reading the official resolution passed by 
the Town Commissioners of Ballina ata 
meeting of the Commissioners held at 
their office on the 17th of the present 
month, Patrick Dillon, Esq., in the 
chair. The resolution was as follows :— 


“The Town Commissioners of Ballina, situate 
in the counties of Mayo and Sligo, in special 
meeting assembled, hereby enter their solemn 
protest against a most wanton act of officious- 
ness on the part of the Constabulary authorities 
here. On yesterday the Sub-Inspector, F. J. 
Ball, Esquire, with a force of almost 40 men— 
nor was this all, for they were supplemented by 
a detachment of military—searched mercantile 
and private houses, in some cases tearing up 
yards and floors in Ballina, so famed for its 
peace and order, as well as, we may add, the 
surrounding country, but without any effect, as 
none were found, after the most rigid searching. 
Among these was the premises of Messrs. John 
Dillon and Co., one of the wealthiest commer- 
cial houses in the Province of Connaught, and 
known all over the Realm for its probity and 
honour, on pretence, as alleged, that some of 
Mr. Dillon’s young men had arms without 
licence.”’ 


John Dillon was a namesake and a rela- 
tive of the hon. Member for Tipperary. 
[An hon. Member: That is a mistake. | 
He was told that he was mistaken, and 
that John Dillon was not a relative of 
the hon. Member for Tipperary. The 
similarity of the name had misled him ; 
but, at any rate, John Dillon was a man 
of extremely moderate opinions, and 
connected with one of the wealthiest 
houses in the Province. The resolution 
went on to say— 


‘In this case we beg to say on a mere intima- 
tion to the respected proprietor that such a state 
of things existed, that he would at once cheer- 
fully have set matters right, provided he found 
the slightest grounds for so doing. Instead of 
this,a cordon of police was drawn before his 
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place of business, thus heaping indignity, be- 
ond measure, on himself and his great estab- 
ishment.”’ 


He wished the Committee to observe that 
this was a respectable merchant of great 
probity and extremely moderate opi- 
nions, and that a cordon of police was 
drawn before his place of business. The 
resolution proceeded— 


“Tn the name of justice, and for the fair fame 
of Government itself, we earnestly pray for an 
investigation into the method of procedure. If 
the country be, unhappily, placed in the awful 
position it is in, to put the matter as mildly as 
possible, let individuals at least be protected 
from the whims, the caprice, or ill-judgment of 
individuals. We therefore very respectfully 
submit this case for the serious consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Representative in Ireland, in 
order that His Excellency may be graciously 
pleased to direct that a full, a prompt, and 
searching inquiry may be made, so as to allay 
the feeling engendered in the public mind, 
which is so painfully aroused at these gross in- 
vasions of the liberties of the subject. 


“ (Signed) Joun Cawian, Town Clerk.” 


That was a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the municipal body of the 
town of Ballina—a body not represent- 
ing extreme opinions, but including men 
of all positions in society, of all grades, 
and of all political opinions—as tho- 
roughly respectable a body as any in 
Ireland. He called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, before 
the debate was over, to grant to this 
body of gentlemen the redress they 
souglt—namely, a full and searching 
inquiry. He had now to refer to what 
happened lately in the town of Lough- 
rea, and in reference to which the fol- 
lowing communication had been placed 
in his hands:— 


“ Loughrea, Feb. 17, 1882. 


“*T feel it my duty, in the interest of public 
justice, to lay before you the following facts 
with a view to your bringing under the notice 
of Parliament the state of things in this hapless 
town. ‘That on the night of the 13th inst., 
about 10.15 p.m., 11 persons—young men and 
boys—were arrested under the Arms Act by the 
military and police, and were detained in cus- 
tody till noon on the following day, !14 hours 
of which were ‘put up’ in a cell stated to be 
more like unto a pound than that of a place of 
detention for human beings.” 


{An hon. Memser: In one cell.] Yes; 
in one cell; in the same cell. 


‘* The persons arrested were at that time re- 
turning home from a concert given by the local 
Ladies’ Land League in aid of the Political Pri- 
soners’ Sustentation Fund, which I venture will 
explain the seemingly pre-arranged action of 
those rusty ‘ resources of civilization.’ ”’ 
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He presumed the offence was that the 
music produced by these ladies were 
simply harmony to the ears of these 
young men, however troublesome the 
ladies of the Ladies’ League might be 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

“ Most of them took part in the performance, 
which will show that they were not of the 
rowdy class. That this protracted detention 
was an outrage, since there had been no charge 
preferred against them, and that the resident 
magistrate was living within calling distance of 
the barracks, That such arrests occur nightly 
with similar results. ‘hat no person is safe from 
such outrage whose business may require him out- 
of-coors during the evening ’’—an exaggeration 
of the Curfew Law. “ ‘That the liberty of the 
subject rests with the good will and pleasure of 
the police, who trample upon it as I have stated. 
That this town is like that of one after an un- 
successful resistance to siege, where military and 
police, not law, reign supreme, patrols of which 
occupy our flag-way from 6 P.m., whereby the 
citizens are obliged, when out, to walk on muddy 
streets, ‘ weather permitting.’ I trust you may 
be able to gather from this hurried letter an 
idea of our grievance, which I am sure you will 
lose no time in utilizing.’’ 


When these young men were arrested, 
why did not the Sub-Inspector or the 
Head Constable send for the resident 
magistrate, and lay the charge before 
him on the instant, in which case they 
would have been released or regularly 
committed? They did nothing of the 
kind, but let the resident magistrate 
sleep, and put these 11 young men in a 
cell more like a pound, keeping them 
there until the next day. Instead of 
preserving the peace and putting down 
outrages, which he had innocently pre- 
sumed this Police Force was paid for, 
they themselves—*‘the resources of 
civilization” of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister— perpetrated the 
outrages themselves. He had now, in 
the last place, to refer to the famous 
case which occurred at Belmullet, in 
which the Coroner’s Jury had returned a 
verdict of wilful murder against the 
Oonstabulary, and which raised the 
question of the utility of holding Curo- 
ners’ inquests in Ireland at all. In 
several instances, one of which occurred 
in the town he had the honour to repre- 
sent (Sligo), Coroners’ inquests had re- 
turned verdicts of manslaughter or wilful 
murder against members of the Consta- 
bulary Force; but in every one of them 
the Government had abstained from 
taking actionagainstthe police. Theright 
hon, and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
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General for Ireland had interposed his; that day in other places; and O’Malley, 


legal authority to protect the police. Inone 
the Grand Jury ignored the bill, and in 
the others no action whatever was taken, 
thus giving the police impunity to shoot 
and kill man, woman,andchild. Coroners’ 
Juries properly sworn and empanelled 
might find verdicts of wilful murder ; 
but the invariable result was that the 
jurisdiction of the most ancient Court of 
the Realm was snuffed out. The Attor- 
ney General interposed his legal power 
to save the police from a legal prose- 
cution; and the moral conveyed to the 
mind of the police constable was that if 
he shot with a little more discretion he 
might be promoted earlier. At Belmul- 
let the occurrence arose out of the fact 
that 43 policemen, with Head Con- 
stable and Sub-Inspector, armed with 40 
rounds of buckshot and bullets, went 
with a summons-server to serve sum- 
monses for £1 16s. 8d. duein the district 
of Graumpill. For these rates the parties 
summoned were not primarily liable. 
Being rated under £4, the owner, not 
the occupier, was the person rated, and 
his name appeared in the rate books in 
accordance with 6 & 7 Will. IV. ce. 
92. The owner in this case was Mr. 
Isodore Blake. Tie poor rate collector 
—whose name was O’Malley — was 
Blake’s agent; and, instead of taking 
against him any of the numerous and 
etfective courses pointed out in the Sta- 
tute, he proceeded against the tenants, 
who were liable only secondarily. 
O’ Malley admitted on cross-examination 
that Blake always paid these poor rates, 
and would have to do so this time if any 
legal proceedings had been instituted 
against him. The sins of the police 
sub-divided and classified themselves 
under different heads. There was, first, 
the sin of suggestion by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary ; then the 
sin of Colonel Hillier in issuing unjusti- 
fiable directions; then the sin of his 
subordinates in not waiting for the 
necessary verbal orders from the Head 
Constable. ‘The police had no busi- 
ness with the summons-server, as they 
could produce no order from any- 
one in authority over them, nor any 
requisition from the summons-server. 
The latter swore that he had frequently 
served summonses in Graumpill, and 
was never molested—that he would not 
require police protection if going only 
to Graumpill. He had the police with him 
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the rate collector and agent, swore that 
he had served the notices preceding the 
summonses there a month before, and 
had met with not the least opposition, so 
that no breach of the peace could have 
been anticipated there. Every. police- 
man examined admitted that not a single 
man had been hit when the orders 
‘* fix swords,”’ ‘‘into them” was given 
by the Sub-Inspector. The result was 
that the poor girl Ellen MacDonough 
was dangerously stabbed. [An hon, 
Member: Killed! ] Yes; for it was 
upon her body that the inquest was held. 
Dr. Mullins proved that every person 
attended by him—about 17 in number— 
with the exception of old Mrs. Deane, 
who was shot at the end of the business, 
was wounded from bebind, showing the 
correctness of the evidence that the 
people ran away as soon as charged upon, 
and of Constabie Terence O’Reilly, who 
swore that ‘the firing was kept up at 
intervals until the people got behind the 
stacks.” The evidence was that the 
police fired 43 shots in fives and sixes. 
The police acted as if they were a mili- 
tary body in the field fighting against 
the enemy. They fired 43 shots, in par- 
ties of five and six, and they continued 
so to fire until the enemy—the unfor- 
tunate, unarmed, defenceless people— 
had not only run away,but had got under 
the stacks. Nota single policeman was 
wounded throughout, except one man 
who got a blow on the nose and another 
on the leg—no trace of the wounds being 
visible two days afterwards. One wit- 
ness swore that the police were ‘‘ mortal 
drunk” when they first charged upon 
the people. Several said they had the 
sign of drink. One man picked up and 
produced in Court a nearly empty bottle 
of poteen, illicit whisky, which he swore 
he saw a policeman drop while attacking 
the people in the field. If taere was any 
attempt at contradiction of this evidence, 
it could have been sworn that they 
bought gallons of illicit whisky that 
morning. He invited the right hon. 
Gentleman, or those who were respon- 
sible for the unmerited sutfering inflicted 
by the police, to account, if they could 
—and to use their own phrase—for this 
application of ‘‘ the resources of civiliza- 
tion.’’ The motherof Ellen MacVonough, 
the girl who was killed, swore—aud 
she was not contradicted, or even cross- 
examined uponit—thaton thenight ofthe 
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shooting they arrested, amongst others, 
her blind son, who had been confined to 
a sick bed for several days previous. He 
was an epileptic—the arrest threw him 
into a fit of convulsions. Ellen Mac- 
Donough was lying bleeding on the floor. 
The police and summons-server entered, 
and with oaths kicked the pig into the 
fire—scattering the ashes about until the 
sparks were literally quenched in the 
blood of Ellen MacDonough. And in 
that supreme moment of human agony, 
while the desolate mother stood with 
her frothing epileptic boy on the one 
hand, and her bleeding dying girl on 
the other, they served upon her a poor 
rate summons for 7s, 7d. which her 
landlord should have paid. On the 
night of the shooting these police 
were in a state of intoxication. They 
fired on the people, murdered this 
girl, and then arrested every man they 
could find who they suspected might 
be witnesses against them. They took 
those men to Castlebar Gaol, 40 miles 
away, on outside cars, some of the men 
being without their coats, many of them 
bleeding, and at least two dangerously 
wounded by buckshot; and at the gaol 
they were put on plank beds and kept 
there until they could be bailed out. 
He was informed that it was the official 
business of the Attorney General for 
Ireland to sustain the Coroner in that 
ease. The police did all they could to 
pack the jury, and the Chief Secretary 
felt such an interest in screening the 
police in that case that he actually lent 
to Mr. Bolton, the Crown Solicitor of 
Tipperary, whom he sent down to the 
inguiry, a copy of Sir John Jervis’s 
book on the law of Coroners’ inquests, 
which was out of print, and could not 
have been obtained. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Mr. 
Bolton was not sent down by the Go- 
vernment, and had no instructions what- 
ever to represent the Government in any 
way. 

Mr. SEXTON said, Mr. Bolton was 
a legal official in the service of the Go- 
vernment ; he was Solicitor to the Crown 
at Tipperary; but he appeared to take 
action out of his district. Was it usual 
for Crown Solicitors, on their own mo- 
tion, to go beyond their districts to 
other parts of the country ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : If} 
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they are employed by anyone engaging 
their services professionally. 

Mr. SEXTON said, at any rate, Mr. 
Bolton had a copy of the book he had 
mentioned, which was out of print. Mr. 
Bolton appeared at the inquest, and 
what did he do? He thought the jury 
which had been empanelled was too 
favourable for the people, and he pre- 
vailed on the Coroner to dismiss that 
jury, although they had already viewed 
the body of the girl, and the new jury 
was empanelled at the instance of Mr. 
Bolton. He could see no other object 
in this but the screening of the police, 
and whatever Mr. Bolton’s instructions 
were, he appeared, in effect, for the 
Crown. The jury found a verdict of 
wilful murder against the Sub-Inspector. 
But what steps did the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland mean to take with regard 
to that verdict, and other verdicts of wil- 
ful murder against members of the Con- 
stabulary? It was very shocking--and 
it was very painful to him—to have to 
make these complaints, especially as the 
Coercion Act was only intended to be 
used for preventing crime; and he did 
not believe that in the history of the 
world a more horrible instance could be 
found than the action in this case of the 
bloodthirsty janissaries who killed the 
people. ‘ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Junynson): The 
direct appeal of the hon. Member in- 
duces me to rise at once. I have al- 
ready assured the House that I should 
most carefully consider this matter, and 
I have it at this moment under my con- 
sideration. I am resulved not to wait 
for the determination of the proceedings 
which I have instituted in the Queen’s 
Bench. I shall consider all the deposi- 
tions, and not shrink from the responsi- 
bility of any action that may be neces- 
sary on my part. If I find that the 
summary given of this case by the hon. 
Member is substantially accurate—as, 
no doubt, from the point of view of the 
person who wrote it, it is, although, as 
far as I have had an opportunity of in- 
vestigating the matter, I think it is 
given with some considerable colour— 
and if, when I have read the deposi- 
tions, I come to the conclusion that there 
is a case for investigation, I shall take 
the proper means of submitting the case 
to a jury fully and without prejudice. 
Mr, Bolton is the Crown Solicitor for 
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the County Tipperary; but, apart from 
his duty as Crown Solicitor, he is at 
liberty to follow his own Profession of a 
solicitor for anyone who requires his 
services. On this occasion he had no 
instructions whatever, directly or in- 
directly, either from me or from any 
Member of the Government, to proceed 
to Belmullet, or to act for the Consta- 
bulary. The Constabulary are entitled 
to defend themselves, and they employed 
Mr. Bolton, who went down as their 
Solicitor, and not as a Solicitor on be- 
half of the Crown. How he got posses- 
sion of the volume referred to, which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary never saw, and none of us knew 
he had, I cannot explain. I only repeat 
that he did not appear in the case as in 
any way representing the Crown. The 
circumstances which the hon. Member 
hasstated to the Committee are, of course, 
such that Iam obliged to ask the House 
to suspend its judgment until the evi- 
dence has been properly investigated. 
The hon. Member, or the person who 
informed him, has, with the skill of an 
advocate, selected those parts which re- 
present his case most strongly, and does 
not dwell upon those parts which would 
probably afford an answer. But if this 
is a proper case to be further investi- 
gated, no matter who are the persons 
concerned, it shall be investigated. In 
reference to the question of the summons, 
it would not be possible for the police or 
anybody else to investigate the legality 
or illegality of such summonses, In 
point of law, these summonses are to be 
assumed to be correct. The immediate 
landlord of these small holdings, rated 
at or under £4, is the person who is pri- 
marily responsible for the rate; but the 
collectors who are to receive the money 
are entitled to obtain it from the occu- 
pier, who then could deduct the amount 
from what was due to the landlord, or 
recover it over from him. The sum- 
monses in this case were, presumably, 
properly issued by the person responsible 
tor that step ; and the police were bound 
to see that the person serving the sum- 
mous had ordinary protection. In the 
charges which the hon. Member has 
made against the Constabulary he has 
informed the Committee that all these 
occurrences have taken place in conse- 
quence of the action of the police; and 
the hon. Member then proceeded to 
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establish that proposition by allegations 
which were certainly as singular as the 
proposition itself. He tells us that Ire. 
land is singularly free from disorder, and 
then complains that in this Vote there is 
an item for Transport Services which he, 
I suppose, considers not necessary ; but 
he explains the necessity himself, by 
showing that the Constabulary, whose 
duty is to perform their orders, are so 
effectually prevented from doing it by 
the state of the country that they are 
unable to hire the most ordinary means 
of locomotion, and are obliged to get 
their own vehicles and horses for convey- 
ance in the discharge of their duty from 
one part of the country to another. I 
would ask the Committee whether that is 
what they would consider a country sin- 
gularly free from disorder? Suppose 
that in England the Constabulary, in the 
discharge of their ordinary duties, were 
unable to obtain the means of convey- 
ance at the inns, hotels, or livery stables, 
what would the people of any other coun- 
try say? Would they pronounce Eng- 
land, under these circumstances, to be a 
perfectly orderly country ? How can it 
be contended, when the Constabulary 
cannot get the ordinary means of loco- 
motion, and the Government have to 
supply them, that the country is in a 
state of order? Of course, these things 
have to be paid for ; and I think the Com- 
mittee will have no hesitation in regard- 
ing this Vote as one that is necessary. 
The next objection which the hon. Mem- 
ber raises against the police is also very 
singular. He complains that the police 
have been employed in what he terms 
detective service, for the purpose of 
gaining the confidence of the people. 
How are the police to discharge their 
duties? Is it not by obtaining the clue to 
the perpetrators and concocters of crimes ; 
and, surely, it does not rest with the 
criminals themselves to complain that 
the police have taken means to get into 
the confidence of the people in order to 
discover crime in its inception. I think 
the House will be of opinion that it is 
the duty of the police to resort to such 
lawful means as may enable them to 
discover crime; and the only real objee- 
tion is that they have not been able to 
be so successful in detecting crime in 
these and other ways as could have been 
hoped for. The hon. Member says the 
country is poor, and that the people 
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yield to the seduction of money. The 
country is poor; and it is money that 
has permeated and seduced every phase 
of society. It isthe Land League money, 
which the hon. Member himself stated 
the other day in the House, and I am 
sure stated accurately, had amounted 
in the last month to £20,000. This, I 
assume, has been circulated among the 
people ; but what was that circulated for? 
Was it not to set the tenants against 
the landlords? [Mr. T. D. Suriivan: 
For the relief of distress.] Is not this 
actually spending money to keep up the 
disorderly spirit in Ireland? Imagine, 
for a moment, what the position of the 
Constabulary is. Is it not the duty of 
the police to try to discover the authors 
and concocters of crime before they put 
their criminal purposes into execution ? 
Then the hon. Member says the Ladies’ 
Land League has baffled the police. 
That shows the enormous difficulties the 
police have to deal with in Ireland. I 
read recently a judgment of the Queen’s 
Bench Division in Ireland, in which it 
was stated that the Court could see no 
difference between the Land League and 
what was called the Ladies’ Land League, 
although it was pretended that the opera- 
tions of the latter were under the colour 
of acts of charity. Is it not really an 
abuse of terms to call an act of charity 
that which, in fact, is keeping up dis- 
sension and conflict of classes, and pre- 
venting the country from recovering its 
orderly condition? As long as there is 
this dissension and conflict, and as long 
as it is fomented by hon. Members, or 
anyone else, crime will be the natural 
concomitant, if not the direct outcome, 
of such agitation ; and, as long as there 
is crime, this country would be failing 
in its duty if it did not sustain the 
Government in providing military and 
police to try and meet the emergency. 
Then, with regard to the Political Pri- 
sioners’ Aid Society, who would object 
to such a society if it were bond fide and 
fairly administered? But if you find 
that, under colour of meetings of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, exactly the same 
thing is done as is done under the 
colour of the Ladies’ Land League, is it 
not again an abuse of terms? Does it 
not freeze the very heart of charity to 
find that these, which ought to be cha. 
ritable bodies, are used for illegal and 
criminal purposes ? Is, then, the country 
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to be denuded of police? Is one class 
of the country to be given up to the 
other? Are tenants and landlords to 
be left to wage unchecked a struggle of 
physical strength between them? Sup- 
pose hon. Gentlemen succeeded to-morrow 
—suppose the authority of the Queen 
was driven out of Ireland—what would 
be their first duty? ‘To establish order 
for themselves. If the disloyal classes 
were set up and the loyal classes frus- 
trated, would it not be the duty of what- 
ever kind of a Government there was to 
keep down the disorderly? They would 
say—‘‘ You may say that you are loyal 
subjects, but we do not think so, and 
will keep you down.” Is it not the first 
duty of every Government to try to keep 
order? How are you to do that without 
police? It is telling a twice-told tale to 
appeal to the recollection of the House 
on these matters. Not now only, but 
for the last year and a-half, hon. Mem- 
bers have read in the daily journals of 
the occurrences in Ireland; and I would 
ask the House, whether there is anyone 
in the House who can venture to affirm 
that Ireland is an orderly country ? 
Surely it requires no argument to estab- 
lish that which is as clear as that we 
have light in this House. If, then, Ire- 
land is in a disorderly state, what are we 
todo? Are we to have the police ; and, if 
we are to have them, are we not to sus- 
tain them? Are they to be reviled by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite because they 
have done their duty? I think the 
House will come to the conclusion that, 
if anything, we have had too few police 
instead of too many; and I think the 
House would rather be disposed to in- 
crease the Vote than to reduce it. 

Earu PERCY said, he desired to ask 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury one or two questions with re- 
spect to statements made in a former 
debate, in order to give the noble Lord 
an opportunity of considering the neces- 
sity of correcting some of those state- 
ments. The first was that the Estimates 
for the last few years showed an average 
increase each year in the cost of the 
Irish Constabulary of £12,900. The 
increase on the original Estimates for 
this year appeared to be £50,000, but 
the normal increase was £12,000, He 
would like the noble Lord to correct him 
if he were wrong; but this was what he 
found to be the fact. It was perfectly 
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true that the average increase had been 
something like £12,000 a-year, if a great 
number of years were taken together 
and no discrimination was made between 
them. But he found that in the year 
ending March, 1874, the estimated 
charge for the Royal Constabulary in 
Ireland was £9>3.779. That was an 
increase of £100,C00 over the previous 
year, and it was taken notice of in the 
House at the time, the answer being that 
it was incurred in consequence of the 
erection of barracks and other works in 
connection with the Constabulary which 
were then thought to be necessary. In 
the year following there was a further 
increase of £78,439, which he presumed 
was in consequence of the continuation 
of those works; but from that time he 
found that the increase was very much 
less than was stated by his noble 
Friend, the average increase for the 
year ending March, 1876, to March, 
1280, having been only £7,272, or some- 
thing a little more than half that given 
by the noble Lord. The noble Lord’s 
result was arrived at by taking the ave- 
rage increase of the last two years; and 
therefore he thought an appeal to the 
noble Lord to state what was the in- 
creased cost of police in consequence of 
the existing state of things in Ireland 
was fully justified, and that the noble 
Lord had unintentionally given an an- 
swer which would mislead the House. 
Then he wished to know why it was that 
while the numbers of the Royal Con- 
stabulary had for many years been 
decreasing, yet the cost had gone on 
steadily increasing, although uot in the 
ratio mentioned by the noble Lord? 
And, further, he would ask whether 
the Government would lay on the Table 
a Return giving the numbers and costs of 
the Policein Ireland forevery yearduring 
the last 10 years, showing the average 
increase of cost each year. 

Loxp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, if the noble Lord would refer to 
the origiual Estimate of last year, he 
would see that it showed an increase of 
£63,000. One item, however, showed 
a diminution of £4,472. He had not 
thought it necessary in his answer to 
the noble Lord to take notice of the 
diminutions of pensions, as he did not 
thiuk that had anything to do with the 
present state of Ireland; and, on the 
whole, he rather thought his estimate of 
£12,000 a year was not too high. To 
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show that he had not over-estimated the 
increase he would give figures for 1876, 
The net cost for 1876 was £1,028,000. 
The Estimates which were prepared by 
the late Government for the year 1381 
showed a gross cost of £1,134,000; 
but if they deducted from that the esti- 
mated receipts of £30,000, the net cost 
would be £1,104,000. ‘That was to say, 
in five years they had increased by 
£76,000? 

Eart PERCY: Look at the year be- 
fore. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The net cost in 1876 was £1,025,000; in 
1877, £1,053,000; in 1878, £1,053,900; 
in 1879, £1,059,000; in 1880, £1,070,000, 
The normal increase had been £12,000, 
and that was partly due to an increased 
rate of pay given in recent years. 

Mr. O’SHEA wished to ask the Chief 
Secretary, whether it was the fact that 
during the recent riots in Limerick, as 
a party of the Constabulary were being 
marched through the streets, one of the 
men in the rear fired at random and shot 
a girl who was standing in her own door- 
way; whether there had been any in- 
vestigation into that occurrence; whe- 
ther the officer examined the rifles of 
his men on their return to barracks; 
and, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had any information to give on the sub- 
ject? He also wished to know, whe- 
ther County Inspector Smith, of Clare, 
during an eviction some months ago, 
had brandished his revolver, and, calling 
the cruwd ‘‘ cowardly dogs,” challenged 
them to ‘‘come on;’’ whether any in- 
vestigation had,been made ; and whether 
during such investigation County In- 
spector Smith had denied having used 
that expression, although it appeared 
that in cross-examination before the ma- 
gistrates County Iuspector Smith was 
unable to deny having used the expres- 
sion? Healso desired to know, whether 
any investigation had taken place uponan 
occurrence between the Resident Magis- 
trate of County Clare, Captain M‘Ternan, 
and the same County Inspector, when, on 
the magistrate fiuing one of. the Consta- 
bulary for assaulting a prisoner, Smith 
threatened Captain M‘Ternan with what 
was then the direst threat he could use 
—namely, that he would bring Mr. 
Clitford Lloyd down on him ? 

Mr. REDMOND said, the Committee 
had had to-night another evidence that 
there was no task so congenial to the 
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mind and temper of the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland as that of reviling his 
own countrymen. His speech showed 
that, whilst he was as reckless in his 
statements as on recent occasions, he 
was not disposed in any way even to 
argue the questions. He dealt with the 
question of outrages, and stated that the 
necessity for the police was created by 
the outrages. That was no answer to 
those who said that the outrages were 
in a large measure due to the action of 
the police. He (Mr. Redmond) would 
have liked the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to refer more to the Circulars 
which had been issued by the police— 
by Colonel Hillier—which the Irish 
Members were convinced had _ been 
mainly instrumental in increasing the 
number of outrages which had marked 
recent months in Ireland. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had spoken 
of the people whom they represented as 
criminals, and said it did not lie with 
criminals to make charges against the 
police. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
referred to those who had committed 
crimes and outrages. 

Mr. REDMOND regretted that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
not said what he meant. The complaint 
was of police espionage and interference 
with the private affairs of people on 
whom the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would not venture to cast any 
aspersion; and he regretted that the 
only Member of the Government who 
had spoken did not enter into the case 
of the killing of a girl at Belmullet, 
mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), but only said he 
would, as Law Officer, deal with the 
question whether or not the Sub-In- 
spector should be tried for murder. He 
would like to know if that Sub-Inspec- 
tor had been suspended from his duties ? 
Why did he not deal with that case as 
an instance of the misconduct of the 
police in Ireland? They had been 
guilty of cowardly conduct towards the 
people, and the Government were not 
warranted in coming and making a de- 
mand for £116,000 as extra money to be 
given to the police to carry out the 
Chief Secretary’s rule with as much se- 
verity as theycould. Allusion had been 
made to the inability of the police to 
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said that in England that would not 
be tolerated. But were the pvlice in 
England called upon to carry out an 
unjust and hateful law for the evic- 
tion of people who could not pay un- 
just rents? If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not show that, 
he could not enforce his analogy; and 
the fact that the police had not been 
able to obtain cars was, to his(Mr. Red- 
mond’s) mind, not only not an evidence 
of disorder, but an evidence that the 
people had shown their sympathies in 
the right direction—that their sympa- 
thies were with the starving populations 
whom the landlords, incited and en- 
couraged by words from the Treasury 
Bench, were endeavouring to extermi- 
nate in whole districts of the country. 
If such a state of things existed in Eng- 
land for one moment, he was convinced 
the police would find it every bit as 
difficult to obtain the means of locomo- 
tion as the police in Ireland; and he 
sincerely hoped that the difficulties 
which had been thrown in the way of 
the police in the past would not be di- 
minished in the future. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also said Ireland was a 
poor country, and that it was the money 
of the Land League that caused this 
state of things. That was a charge 
which had been continually made by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and one that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was very fond of; but it did not lie with 
him, as a salaried officer of an alien Go- 
vernment in Ireland, to talk about the 
seductions of money. If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman were not a sa- 
laried officer of the Government he might 
be found taking an independent attitude 
on the condition of Ireland. But, no! 
Whatever was said by his Chiefs he 
would get up and assist them, and 
argue in favour of any line the Go- 
vernment might choose to adopt. This 
question of the Land League money was 
one upon which a great deal of misap- 
prehension existed in the country. It 
wasa mistake to suppose that that money 
was entirely, or even for the most part, 
contributed by the expatriated sons of 
Ireland. If that were true, it would not 
be anything of which the Irish people 
need be ashamed. It would rather be a 
proof that the government of the Irish 
people had been grievous in the past; 
that Irishmen, driven out of Ireland to 
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with thom the recollection of their griev- 
ances, and had hoarded up their money 
and sent it home to help the fight against 
a system which had ruined and expa- 
triated them. But the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman and other Gentlemen 
forgot that a very large proportion of 
that Land League money had been con- 
tributed by the very people who were 
said to have been seduced by the money. 
He should suppose that £100,000 had 
been subscribed by the people themselves 
during this movement; £20,000 had 
been subscribed for the support of the 
prisoners, and £25,000 in support of the 
traversers in the recent State trials; 
and he could quote other large sums of 
money which had been sent by the 
people in support of the Land League, 
from local organizations, in addition to 
many thousands of pounds contributed 
in various localities, not sent up to the 
central body, but used for local needs. 
Those were all proofs that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had cast 
an unfounded, a malicious, and cowardly 
sneer at the Irish people in accusing 
them of having been seduced—and 
he used the word with its worst mean- 
ing—by Land League money. Two 
subjects were alluded to by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman on which 
he (Mr. Redmond) wanted to say a 
word, and then he should dismiss them. 
The first of those subjects was the Pri- 
soners’ Aid Society in Ireland, and he 
could ouly characterize the statements 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
in regard to that Society as absolutely 
baseless. The statements of the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland were that al- 
though the ostensible objects of that So- 
ciety were not only not of a reprehensi- 
ble but even of a laudable character, 
they were being carried out by illegal 
and criminal means, and that under the 
cover of those objects illegal and crimi- 
nal ends were sought to be obtained by 
‘the promoters of that movement. The 
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statement was false; it was as false as | 


many of the assertions made on Irish 
matters this Session by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He (Mr. Red- 
mond) spoke from personal knowledge ; 
and he maintained that when he spoke 
from personal knowledge, and when he 
gave the facts of individual cases, his 
words ought to carry just as much 
weight as the general statements, un- 
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supported by any evidence whatever, 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. In the borough 
of Wexford, with which he was inti- 
mately connected, a Prisoners’ Aid So- 
ciety had been started. It was started 
as soon as the prisoners in the different 
gaols generously resolved that they 
would not live on the money which had 
been subscribed for the assistance of 
evicted families, but would throw them- 
selves on the prison diet. In the Pri- 
soners’ Aid Society, in Wexford, there 
were to be found men and women of 
almost every class in the community; 
men of various shades of politics ; men 
who, in very many instances, did not ap- 
prove of the course of action which had 
been pursued by many of the men arrested 
under the Coercion Act. There were ladies 
connected with the Society who up to 
that time had never been heard of in 
the political arena, who certainly, since 
the establishment of that Society, had 
never, by resolution or speech or act, on 
their part endeavoured to convert a 
purely charitable society into a political 
one. What had been the action of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman and 
his Government towards the Society? 
He had in his possession letters telling 
him that at every meeting which had 
been held of the Society there had been 
constables and sub-constables sent by the 
orders of the Government. At the first 
two or three meetings the police, with 
the demeanour of bullies and cowards, 
endeavoured to intimidate the ladies as- 
sembled ; but, fortunately, the ladies were 
not entirely unprotected, because there 
were a few of their male friends present, 
and the determination and firmness 
shown by those gentlemen had the 
effect of somewhat moderating the de- 
meanour of the enterprizing constables. 
From that day every meeting had been 
attended by constables. They had taken 
the names of the persons, and had by 


| their very presence been a standing in- 


sult to the people who attended the 
meetings. If the Chief Secretary in- 


‘tended to entertain them with one of 


his charming speeches, he would like 
him to give them some proof of the 
assertion which was made by the At- 
torney General for Ireland that the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society contemplated 
or endeavoured to attain illegal and 
criminal ends. If he could not adduce 


















some evidence of that, it was his duty to | 
disavow what had been said by the At- 
torney General for Ireland. It was 
altogether unworthy of a man who filled 
a responsible position like that of At- 
torney General for Ireland to rise in his 
place and make broad assertions with- 
out venturing to adduce the slightest evi- 
dence. What the Attorney General for 
Ireland, however, had said in regard to 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society was only on 
a par with the statement he made not 
long ago respecting the Ladies’ Land 
League. Amongst other things the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
charged the Ladies’ Land League with 
circulating illegal documents in Ireland. 
The Attorney General for Ireland would 
satisfy them very much if he would tell 
them what proof he had that the Ladies’ 
League had distributed illegal docu- 
ments, and whether his assertion was 
based upon evidence in his possession or 
based entirely upon his own fertile 
imagination. If he had evidence let 
him produce it. It had been said the 
Ladies’ Land League had been used to 
keep up disorder in Ireland. Let them 
have evidence of that. He objected 
altogether to those general statements. 
Let Members of the Government get up 
and give them proofs of these charges. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had stated that, no 


doubt, individual Members of the Ladies’ | 


Land League had taken upon them- 
selves, acting upon their own respon- 
sibility, to make political speeches. He 
(Mr. Redmond} presumed they were 
as much entitled to do that as any other 
subjects of the Queen, and he must say 
it was rather a novel doctrine that a 
society was to be bound by the state- 
ments of every member belonging to it. 
They invariably found that during a 
Recess statements were made by Mem- 
bers of the Government which certainly 
did not represent the opinions of the 
Cabinet ; and it followed that if there 
was to be independence of thought and 
action, an entire Cabinet, or body, or 
society was not to be bound by every 
word and action of ladies or gentlemen 
belonging to it. The attempt to prove, 
by means of speeches made by indi- 
vidual members, that the Ladies’ Land 
League was engaged in illegal work 
had utterly failed. From the first the 
object of the Ladies’ Land League 
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had been acharitable one. The Attor- 
ney General for Ireland well knew 
that large sums of money were weekly 
distributed, through the agency of the 
Ladies’ Land League, to support evicted 
families—to support the families of men 
who were unable to pay their rent, and 
to the support of families of men, who, 
by the exercise of an unjust and arbi- 
trary power which, under the new Land 
Act, was still left in the hands of the 
landlord, no matter how unjust and 
extortionate his demands might be, had 
been turned out upon the roadside. Did 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland know 
that only a few days ago 18 families of 
evicted tenants applied for admission to 
the workhouse in Limerick, and they 
were told there was no accommodation 
for them ? He believed that 100 families 
in Tipperary had made a similar appli- 
cation, but had been turned away. He 
wanted to know, if the Ladies’ Land 
League was a criminal association, 
would the Government save from star- 
vation evicted families? He wanted to 
know what measures this philanthropic 
Government, headed by the philan- 
thropic Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
were going to take to save the peuple, 
who, under 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
that the hon. Gentleman is travelling 
very far indeed from the question of the 
Constabulary Vote. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he was sorry 
he had travelled beyond proper limits ; 
he was led away by statements made by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland. He 
would, however, bring his remarks back 
to the exact point by saying that the 
Ladies’ Land League, which he main- 
tained was, in the main, a charitable 
and benevolent and laudable Society, 
had been interfered with unduly and 
in a cowardly way by the Government 
through the action of the police. 
The conduct of the police towards 
the Ladies’ Land League had been 
most unwarrantable. He had in his 
hand a letter from a lady who wrote 
from Miltown Malbay, which had now 
acquired a bad reputation owing to its 
association with the name of Mr. Clitford 
Lloyd. His correspondent stated that 
when she was paying a visit to a private 
friend of hers—Mrs. Dr. O’Brien—in 
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police knocked at the door. They were 
refused admittance ; but they forced an 
entry, and in a most insulting manner 
interrogated the ladies, and did not leave 
until they had apparently satisfied them- 
selves there were no Land Jeaguers 
hiding under the table or behind the 
curtains. Was not that an exercise of 
power on the part of the police which 
was calculated to promote disorder, to 
exasperate the people and drive them to 
commit acts of violence? It was his 
firm conviction that the presence of the 
police amongst the people of Ireland had 
almost invariably the effect of promoting 
disorder instead of quelling it. At large 
popular demonstrations in Ireland he 
had often noticed, in the midst of a crowd 
of thousands of people, a little knot of 
spike-helmeted and bayonetted police, 
and their presence and demeanour had 
been a standing insult to the people. 
He had often felt it his duty in speaking 
to those crowds to ask them to take no 
notice of the men and leave them un- 
molested; but he knew that the Con- 
stabulary were opposed to the people, 
and that a single spark might create a/ 
conflagration. They protested against 
this Police Vote, because they objected 
altogether to the maintenance in Ireland, 
under the name of police, of a standing 
army. The police in England were a 
civil body; in Ireland they were a 
military body. In Ireland they were 
armed the same way as soldiers, they 
were drilled in the same way as soldiers, 
and they acted in concert just as soldiers 
did. When sent to preserve the peace 
it was not at all as if a body of police, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, had been 
sent. They appeared in their military 
capacity, and, coming there amongst ex- 
citable people—people to whom helmets, 
bayonets and sabres were representa- 
tive types of a rule they hated and 
detested—it was not astonishing that 
their very presence had the effect of 
creating that disturbance which it was 
hoped it would avert. In England 
when a serious disturbance was antici- 
pated the military were called out, and 
their very appearance had the strongest 
effect in quelling disorder. When the 
military were called out in this country 
it marked a determination on the part of 
the authorities to put a stop to disturb- 
ance, and the people thought twice be- 
fore they lent themselves to any acts of 
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disturbance. In Ireland, unfortunately, 
the presence of armed men in the shape 
of policemen wasan every day occurrence, 
and had not the s:lutary effect it had in 
England. He could not travel home to 
his own county or town, where almost 
every man, woman, and child knew him, 
without having two of the Constabulary 
watching his movements. When he 
arrived at the railway station two of the 
policemen of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary would pry into the 
carriage and would watch where he went 
to; and, indeed, at every step he was 
followed by the men. He affirmed that, 
far from maintaining the public peace 
in Ireland, the police, as at present con- 
stituted, formed a standing menace to 
public order. He desired to say a word 
in reference to two or three specific 
charges. The other evening he made 
several charges against the police, and 
the Chief Secretary accused him of 
not having given Notice. He might 
be allowed to say that his experi- 
ence of giving Notice and of asking 
Questions in the House was not very 
satisfactory. He occasionally asked 
Questions based upon statements of 
fact which were sent to him by persons 
whose word—and he did not mean any 
disrespect to the right hon. Gentleman— 
he valued very much more than he did 
that of the right hon. Gentleman ; he put 
those statements of fact as Questions to 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he in- 
variably contradicted him, and said that 
what he (Mr. Redmond) stated was un- 
true. He knew the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not deliberately state what he 
knew to be untrue; but he knew that 
the sources of information to wh‘ch the 
Chief Secretary applied were altogether 
tainted—in fact, the right hon. Gentle- 
man got his information from the very 
men who wereimplicated in the Questions. 
If he asked a Question animadverting 
upon the conduct of a policeman, the 
right hon. Gentleman applied to the 
officer of the policeman, and the officer 
applied to the man, and he sent up his 
story, which really formed the answer to 
the Question. He had very little reason 
to be encouraged in asking Questions, 
even on matters on which he had per- 
sonal knowledge that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been so misinformed, 
that he had stated what, in some respects, 
was entirely untrue. A man over 70 
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years of age was arrested without a 
warrant by two policemen of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the county of Meath. 
The sub-inspector and the constables 
went to the man, and said—‘‘ We are 
going to arrest you.” Having had some 
experience of arrests in the locality, and 
knowing the police ought to have some 
authority, heasked them for their warrant. 
It turned out they had none, and the 
old man said—‘‘ I won’t go, you have no 
authority to arrest me;” but he was, 
however, borne away thus illegally. The 
right hon. Gentleman told him this was 
true, and that the sub-inspector had been 
told to be more careful in future. This act 
was a gross outrage uponthe personal 
liberty of the man, and he(Mr. Redmond) 
wanted to know whether the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland hadtaken any effective 
steps to punish the sub-inspector for this 
gross violation of hisduty ? [Anhon. Mem- 
BER: Heought to have been compensated. | 
There was a warrant issued subsequently, 
so there was scarcely a case for compen- 
sation. The Rev. Mr. Toner, a clergy- 
man in the North of Ireland, com- 
plained that he had been grossly molested 
by the police in his locality. The rev. 
gentleman informed him that after 
Mass, a few weeks ago, he took his 
breakfast in the house of a respectable 
tradesman in the town of Pomeroy. 
The police came to the door of the 
house and, saying they knew the clergy- 
man was upstairs, insisted, in spite of 
the resistance of the people of the 
house, in furcing their way upstairs to 
find out what he was doing. He was 
found eating his breakfast,and the police, 
finding there was no Land League meet- 
ing going on, withdrew. What license, 
he desired to ask, had policemen to force 
their way into private houses in this 
manner? Were they all to be subjected 
to such annoyance on the part of the 
agents of the Government in the shape 
of policemen? It was impossible for 
any man whose sympathies were known 
to be on the side of the people to live in 
peace and quietness in Ireland if such 
license was given to the police. There was 
another matter he wished to bring before 
the attention of the Committee. Some 
time ago a letter appeared in the Press 
from a dignatory of the Catholic Church 
—Dr. Croke—complaining that a meet- 
ing which was held in his vestry for the 
purpose of getting up a bazaar for 
charitable purposes was forcibly broken 





into by anumber of policemen, and they 
would not leave until the male portion 
of the meeting threatened to forcibly 
eject them if they did not go. He 
wanted to know what license the police 
had to break into private houses, to 
follow people about, and to inquire iuto 
their actions in this forcible way? There 
was an arrest in his own county to 
which he would draw serious attention. 
Some time ago a warrant was issued 
for a gentleman farmer, named Mr. 
Keating. At the time the warrant was 
issued the gentleman happened to be in 
Liverpool, and in his absence the police 
surrounded the house in the middle of 
the night and searched every nook and 
corner, but not finding the object of 
their search they went away. Mr. 
Keating was informed that a warrant 
had been issued against him, and acting 
upon advice he prolonged his stay in 
Liverpool for two or three weeks. 
Acting, he presumed, under the orders 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and to cause 
the man to come home to be arrested, the 
police went periodically, he believed twice 
a-week, to the house which was inhabited 
only by Mr. Keating’s twosistersand two 
farm-servants, and they searched the 
house with every possible circumstance of 
aggravation and offensiveness until the 
man came back. Mr.’ Keating returned, 
and wrote a letter to the papers stating 
that he had been obliged to come back 
tu prevent his sisters being subjected to 
any further annoyance. Had _ these 
otteusive searches been made delibe- 
rately? If so, it was a contemptible 
part for the Government to play; and if 
not, he charged the right hon. Gentle- 
man with the responsibility of not having 
visited on the head of the police the con- 
sequences of such a gross act upon their 
part. Hehad no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman would ask him to give Notice 
of these matters. If he did he would — 
ask the right hon. Gentleman formal 
Questions, although, as he had said, he 
had found the answers he had received 
had been unsatisfactory, misleading, and 
unfounded. There remained the ques- 
tion as to whether Ireland was to be go- 
verned, as she was at present, by a pulice 
force having unlimited and arbitrary 
power to do as they liked? he liberties 
of the people were at the mercy of every 
sub-constable in the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he investigated 
every case of arrest. On what ground 
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did he proceed? Did he consider the 
evidence given, not even on oath, by a 
sub-constable of whom he knew little or 
nothing to be sufficient to arrest a man 
upon under the Coercion Act? If he 
did not, he wished he would state so, 
because there was a feeling in Ireland 
that very many of the arrests had been 
made with purely spiteful and petty 
motives which had guided individnai 
policemen in different localities to make 
statements to the right hon. Gentleman 
which had resulted in arrests. He did 
not know whether the debate was to be 
Jong or short; but he did know that if 
the Government wished to make progress 
with Supply they had better gag the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, because when- 
ever he rose he threw no light upon the 
subject, he did not give any evidence of 
the truth of which he said, but he made 
a lot of reckless and wild assertions, 
which the Irish Members believed to be 
absolutely untrue, and, in addition, he 
concluded his speeches with contemptible 
sneers at the Irish people and those who 
were struggling for them which could 
only have the effect of rendering his re- 
marks offensive to the Irish people and 
their Representatives in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Gentleman speaks rather hardly of my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland. I must really re- 
mind him that he has not got the mono- 
poly of hard language, and that he must 
not expect to be allowed to be constantly 
bringing charges, which are occasionally 
couched in very strong language, against 
the Government without sometimes re- 
ceiving a reply. He asks me whether I 
would request him to give Notice of the 
specifie questions he has raised to-night ? 
Well, I certainly would. The police- 
men, at any rate, are Irishmen, and they 
have a right to be able to make some 
sort of defence. [Mr. Repmonp: The 
Attorney General for Ireland is Irish, 
too.] It is impossible for me to know 
the particulars of every case that is men- 
tioned in the House. The hon. Member 
makes a charge in very forcible language, 
and then he supposes I can be expected 
to reply to it without being informed 
who the policeman is, or without know- 
ing anything at all about the case. It is 
impossible for me to answer Questions 
on particular cases without Notice. The 


Mr. Redmond 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) mentioned acase which oc- 
curred at Newtown. [Mr. Sexron: At 
Ballina.] The case at Ballina is rather 
curious, because the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) has given 
Notice of a Question, and I have sent to 
Ireland to get information with regard to 
it. It will come on Monday, and thenI 
will give an answer. I am rather sur- 
prised the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sligo did not wait until that time in 
order to see what answer will be given. 
The hon. Member for Clare (Mr. O’Shea) 
asked me about one or two cases. One 
occurred in Limerick, and about which 
I am not informed ; and the other Ques- 
tion was in regard to certain lan- 
guage used by County Inspector Smith. 
There was a disturbance, but Smith 
denied having used the language im- 
puted to him. It was quite true the 
depositions appeared to have contra- 
dicted his statement; but, after all, it 
is merely a question of words that were 
used, or might have been used, by 
Smith in the performance of his duty or 
in the endeavour to keep order. One 
hon. Gentleman has alluded to the state 
of affairs at Loughrea, and he said that 
nothing less than a system of police 
terrorism prevailed there. There has 
indeed been the greatest possible ter- 
rorism in Loughrea, which has re- 
sulted in several murders and every 
description of crime. It is an unfor- 
tunate state of things we have had to 
contend with. We had to contend with 
a grave conspiracy in Loughrea, which 
resulted in murder and outrage, and, 
had we neglected it, we shouid not have 
been worthy of the name of a Govern- 
ment. Strong measures were necessary 
to be taken; the secret society must 
be broken up; many arrests have been 
made, and perhaps more will have to 
follow. The hon. Member for New Ross 
(Mr. Redmond) complained of my right 
hon. and learned Friend because he 
stated that the police were justified, to 
a certain extent, in watching the meet- 
ings of the Prisoners’ Aid Society and 
of the Ladies’ Land League. I consider 
they were perfectly justified in watching 
them. Undoubtedly, the object of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society was perfectly 
innocent in itself; but we have reason 
to believe that in some cases the So- 
ciety was made use of for continuing 
the organization of the Land League; 
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and the police have only endeavoured, 
in the performance of their duty, to find 
out whether anything illegal was being 
done under a legal name. Then there 
comes the Ladies’ Land League. We 
have reason to believe that intimi- 
dating organization has been car- 
ried on by the Ladies’ Land League 
—that is to say, that they have been 
instigating to intimidation, and, in 
some measure, taking the place of 
the Land League. Its very name is 
a sort of guarantee of its purpose. 
[Mr. Repmonp: Prove it.] Well, now, 
really, that is an unreasonable re- 
mark. [‘‘No, no!”’] The hon. Mem- 
ber, and those who sit near him, say it 
is not unreasonable. Why, he himself 
and other Members of the House, using 
the Privileges of Parliament, have de- 
clared that they mean to carry on that 
intimidation. Their words convey that 
impression, and it will be understood 
in Ireland that such is their meaning. 
Believing, as we do, that that organiza- 
tion is still being carried on in Ireland, 
we consider it is rather unfair to us for 
hon. Gentlemen to ask us to give them 
the ground upon which we think it 
necessary to act. We are very desirous 
to meddle with the ladies as little as 
possible, and most certainly we have 
allowed in them what we should not 
have allowed in men. There is, how- 
ever, some limit to these things, and, in 
my opiuion, the police would not be 
justified if they did not, at any rate, 
carefully watch the proceedings of the 
Ladies’ Land League. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had said he could not give 
them the proof for which they asked. 
It was not the Irish Members who 
asked for the proof, but the House of 
Commons. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland referred to the Loughrea busi- 
ness; he stated that a considerable 
number of murders had taken place in 
that locality, and he justified the action 
of which the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) complained on the ground 
that the murders had taken place. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
was it not a fact that he had arrested a 
score of .men for every murder com- 
mitted in Loughrea? Amongst other 
things, the hon. Member for Sligo com- 
plained that sume ten or a dozen men 
going home quietly from a concert were 
taken up by the police, and kept in a 
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cell for 12 or 13 hours when the Resident 
Magistrate was actually within call. He 
would ask, were the resources of civiliza- 
tion so exhausted that the police dare 
not wake up a Resident Magistrate ? 
Rather than disturb the slumbers of a 
Resident Magistrate who lived next door 
to the police barracks, ten or a dozen 
men were kept in a cold cell all night; 
and the right hon. Gentleman justified 
such action because murders had been 
committed in Loughrea. If the people 
of Loughrea were so criminal, why did 
not the Chief Secretary for Ireland ask 
for money to build a gaol large enough 
for the proper accommodation of such a 
large number of people? The Attorney 
General for Ireland admitted, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Sligo, that it 
was the man Donahoo, Crown informer, 
who had committed several of the out- 
rages. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man take steps to release the men who 
were sentenced to two or three months’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour, upon 
Donahoo’s previous evidence ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
know nothing about the matter. 

Mr. HEALY said, he presumed the 
Attorney General for Ireland read United 
Ireland, and he would read an extract 
from that paper— 


‘* After proof had been given, Donahoo was 
sent for trial on several charges—robbery, 
having firearms in his possession without a 
licence, and perjury. A number of persons in 
several recent prosecutions at the Spring Assizes 
were sentenced to two and three months’ hard 
labour on his evidence.” 


The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
considered that some extracts from 
United Ireland were well worthy of his 
attention. He would invite the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland to take up his 
file of the paper, and see whether, upon 
Donohoo’s evidence, men had not been 
sent to gaol, and if he found they had 
been convicted upon the evidence of an 
admitted perjured informer, to cause 
their release at once. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman made another 
extraordinary statement. He said that 
it was the duty of the police to find out 
and discover how crime was committed 
by every possible means. He-would ask 
whether it was not a fact that last year the 
police in County Louth, suspecting men 
of writing threatening letters, induced 
men to fill up Census papers so that they 
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mightcompare the writing with that of the 
letters, and that the Goverment quashed 
the proceedings, and therefore admitted 
that the police were not justified in using 
every means to detect crime? Was ita 
proper thing that Colonel Hillier, in his 
Circular respecting the discovery of 
crime, should tell the police that they 
might offer rewards to people to tell 
them what crimes were about to be 
committed? Men like Connell—dis- 
charged with ignominy from one regi- 
ment and deserters from another—first 
of all got up the crime, entrapped 
young men to join them, and then sold 
their confederates in order to get the 
rewards offered by the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman further said that 
so long as the Land League existed, so 
long there would be crime. If that was 
so, 80 much the worse for the British 
Government, because so long as land- 
lordism existed, so long would the Land 
League exist. He told the Chief Secre- 
tary, when he was able to open his 
mouth in Ireland six months ago, that 
he might as well try to ‘‘ suppress’”’ the 
Atlantic Ocean as to attempt to suppress 
the Land League; and his prophecy had 
turned out correct. ‘Ihe Chief Secretary 
said that crime and the Land League 
went hand in hand. ‘he right hon. 
Gentleman must make up his mind to 
this—that a number of men representing 
the people of Ireland, having the ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland at their 

ack, were determined to fight until 
landlordism should be abolished. They 
were determined that there should be no 
more famines in Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is distinctly travelling beyond the 
Constabulary Vote, which is the ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was touching 
upon the question of crime, which he 
thought had in some way cropped up. 
If the existence of the Land League 
really necessitated the employment of a 
large police force in Ireland, the sooner 
the right hon. Gentleman prepared an 
Estimate for an additional force the 
better it would be for the Government of 
which he was a Member. The right 
hon, Gentleman had made no reply to 
the question put to him as to the 
damage committed by the police when 
they were engaged in the search for 
arms. He (Mr. Healy) was of opinion 
that it was desirable to carry out the 
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government of Ireland with as little fric- 
tion as possible. He thought the Go- 
vernment wanted to provoke the people 
of Ireland as much as they could. The 
whole of their administration had that 
tendency. He asked if it was not de- 
sirable, in the search for arms, that the 
police should go about the performance 
of their duty with some show of decency ? 
There had been searches for arms in a 
man’s haystack, which had been erected 
with great labour. The police made a 
descent upon the man’s farm, turned 
over all the contents of his barn and 
yards, pulled down the ricks which con- 
tained the entire proceeds of the harvest 
and all the little savings of the year, 
tearing down both haystack and corn- 
stack, and scattering everything to the 
winds. This wanton damage was done 
in the hope of discovering concealed 
arms or ammunition; and in almost 
every case the search was fruitless. 
What he wanted to know was whether, 
if the police were at liberty to pull down 
a man’s haystack, it was not their duty 
to build it up again and replace it in the 
same state as that in which they found 
it? It wasa matter of common sense, 
that if the police did damage, the Go- 
vernment should make it goodagain. The 
police, however, appeared to be armed 
with arbitrary powers, which enabled 
them to take possession of a man’s pre- 
mises, to enter his farmyard, and to 
pull down the stacks which contained 
the whole proceeds of the year’s labour; 
possibly on a wet and windy day. They 
were perfectly ready to pull everything 
down; but they left the farmer himself, 
or his labourers, to put the stacks to- 
gether again. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary if 
that was a state of affairs he was pre- 
pared to recognize—was it to be looked 
upon as one of the ‘‘ resources of civili- 
zation?’ He would request the right 
hon. Gentleman to issue instructions to 
the Constabulary, that where they wan- 
tonly pulled down a man’s hay-rick, and 
tore down the boards of his farm-build- 
ings, the damage they did should be 
made good at the expense of the 
Government. He thought that this 
was only a reasonable request, and if 
it were opposed to the principles 
of good government, he had yet to 
learn what such principles were. He 
came next to the question of the hire 
of cars. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) said the 


police were unable to obtain cars, 
because they were to be employed 
against the people in enabling the Con- 
stabulary to carry out evictions. That 
was in all probability true. But he 
wished to know if it was not also the 
case that the police requisitioned them 
wherever they thought there was any 
necessity for doing so, and that they 
frequently drove valuable horses so 
cruelly that they sometimes died and 
sometimes had their knees broken and 
were ruined? He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, when complaints were made 
to him, to take care that the persons 
whose horses had been requisitioned 
should get something like decent com- 
pensation. If the Government refused 
tv do this, what would be the conse- 
quence? They would be creating so 
many hotbeds of discontent and dis- 
loyalty. Every man injured would 
consider himself a drill-sergeant and 
a picket in the army of agitation, 
and his hand would be constantly 
turned against the Government. He 
therefore asked that where damage 
was done by the police they would, at 
least, see that it was made good. Cer- 
tainly, the Governmenthad powerenough 
to enable them to act against these poor 
people; and when they found that they 
had discovered only *‘a mare’s nest,”’ let 
them make good the damage they did 
in discovering it. He had read in the 
newspapers accounts of some of the 
night searches made by the police, and 
they had very much astonished him. 
He had been under the impression that 
some sort of promise had been given by 
the Government that they would not need- 
lessly make night searches. He would 
not assert that they had done so; but 
he did complain that in some of the 
searches which had been conducted at 
night, decent and respectable women 
had been pulled out of their beds in 
order that the search might be made. 
After having swooped down upon a 
house and broken in the door, the sub- 
inspector went into a room in which 
decent women were sleeping, and re- 
quired them to get up and dress in his 
presence. He certainly thought the 
“resources of civilization” might be con- 
tracted so that respectable women, aroused 
from their sleep might, at least, be 
enabled to dress in private. He did not 
think, as an ordinary rule, that arms 
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were concealed in a bed, and it was 
scarcely credible that these women, while 
they were dressing, would be able to 
smuggle away a gun or a bavonet be- 
neath their clothes. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to consider what his own feelings 
would be if a similar case were brought 
home to himself. How would he like 
to have his family disturbed in the 
middle of the night, and his wife pulled 
out of bed and ordered to dress in the 
presence of a police-constable, in order 
that she might not leave the room with 
proscribed weapons concealed upon her 
person? He certainly thought the Go- 
vernment ought not to proceed to this 
exasperating extremity—an extremity 
for which there was no earthly neces- 
sity. It was hard enough to live in 
Ireland at all under the present system 
of government; and he asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers not to exasperate the 
people, unless it was part of their policy 
todo so. If it were part of the policy 
of the Government to exasperate the 
people, in addition to using the bayonets 
and buckshot of the Constabulary against 
them, let them say so plainly and at 
once, and the Irish Members would make 
no more complaint. What they hated 
was to have this pretence of philan- 
thropy continually flung in their faces. 
If they were to be met by brigands in 
the shape of policemen, let the Govern- 
ment tell them so, in order that they 
might understand what they were to be 
prepared for. If the Constabulary were to 
act as ‘‘ village tyrants”’ and ‘ dissolute 
ruffians,”’ let it be clearly understood 
what their position was, and do not let 
it be supposed that they were a force 
sent out to preserve the peace. That 
was quite another matter; and, in 
that case, let the Constabulary act as 
genuine policemen. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had sufficient 
evidence before him to enable him to 
see that it was not at all desirable in all 
of the little towns of Ireland that 
there should be set up the sources 
of disorder which must necessarily be 
brought into play by such action. The 
right hon. Gentleman had defended 
the police generally on the ground that 
they were employed to preserve the peace, 
and that, therefore, they ought to be 
regarded with some kind of grace by 
the House of Commons. He( Mr. Healy) 
alleged that they were not employed to 
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preserve the peace, unless it were the 
peace which passeth all human under- 
standing. Was it with a desire to pre- 
serve the peace that the Government, 
having declared by their mandate that 
the rents of the country were exorbitant 
by at least 25 per cent, permitted the 
unfortunate people who had been pay- 
ing these rack rents to be turned out on 
the roadside? That was a description 
of peace which might be known to the 
Irish Office, but it was certainly one 
which he (Mr. Healy) failed to under- 
stand. He was inclined to regard peace 
in a very different manner from that in 
which the Government employed the ex- 
pression. However, he would not carp 
any longer at the use of that or any 
other expression; but he would go on 
to another matter in which he considered 
the action of the police extraordinary. 
When a man applied for a licence to 
carry arms a policeman got up and 
said he was unfit to receive one, be- 
cause he was a person who had con- 
tributed to the Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, supposing he were a farmer and 
found his farm infested by crows and 
rooks and rats, and by those hares and 
rabbits, to get rid of which the Home 
Secretary passed his Ground Game Bill 
two years ago, would he think it right 
that he should have his crops destroyed 
by vermin as a punishment for having 
contributed towards the maintenance of 
a Society established to afford aid to 
political prisoners? The dictum laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
police was that because a man sub- 
scribed to the Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
therefore he ought to have his corn 
eaten by rats and hares and rabbits. It 
appeared to him (Mr. Healy) to be a 
sort of non sequitur it was impossible to 
understand ; and he therefore asked the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General, when next he employed 
the police in objecting to the granting of 
a licence, to induce them to base the ob- 
jection upon more substantial grounds. 
The legitimate needs of the prisoners 
were objects that ought to appeal to 
the minds of everybody, and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself said 
no Member of the House should have 
any objection to put his hand into his 
pocket to assist them, and to enable 
the families of these unfortunate in- 
dividuals to be properly cared for. 
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There was another matter to which he 
wished to direct attention. He had 
heard, only as recently as Monday last, 
after the arrest of Walsh, at Cork, that 
two young men, who were his friends 
and assistants in carrying on his trade, 
were seized by the police, who attempted 
forcibly to search them, in order to as- 
certain if they carried arms. The young 
men stoutly resisted and refused to be 
searched, and it was not until they were 
taken before a magistrate that they 
consented to be searched. It was cer- 
tainly most extraordinary conduct on the 
part of the police, and altogether illegal. 
When the Arms Act was passed a pro- 
vision was expressly inserted in it that 
no man or woman should be searched by 
the police, except in the presence of a 
magistrate. It was pointed out that 
many irregularities were likely to arise 
if every man met upon the public high- 
way was to be searched by a police-con- 
stable at his own pleasure. Parliament, 
therefore, decided to introduce into the 
Act the medium of a magistrate, and, at 
the instance of the Irish Members, the 
Home Secretary, in the fortunate ab- 
sence of the Chief Secretary, inserted a 
clause in the Arms Act to provide that 
no person should be searched except in 
the presence of a magistrate. He wished 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
made any inquiries into this case, or 
whether he considered it necessary that 
every case of the kind which was re- 
ported by the public Press should be 
brought under his nose in Parliament 
before he would interest himself in it? 
Was it no part of the vocation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as an Executive 
Officer, when he saw a glaring case of 
breach of the law to inquire into it? 
Surely he did not require the Irish 
Members, who had so many other things 
to attend to, to act as the scavengers of 
the public Press, and thrust these un- 
savoury morsels beneath his nose. He 
should have thought that it was part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s duty, for 
which he was paid a salary, to repress 
all illegalities on the part of his subor- 
dinates ; and he would ask the right Lon. 
Gentleman if he had inquired into this 
particular allegation, and whether, find- 
ing it true, he had condemned the action 
of the police? Then, in regard to the 
charge which appeared in the Estimates 
—the item of £200 paid in the shape of 

















compensation to a man who had been 
injured in a riot—the case which had 
been referred to by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). Al- 
though his hon. Friend did not seem to 
understand what it was for, he (Mr. 
Healy) had a shrewd suspicion to whom 
the money was to be paid. He had 
never heard the fact positively stated, 
and, of course, he might be wrong; but 
he thought the compensation in ques- 
tion was paid to an unfortunate man 
who was bayonetted at Cork Park races 
—Was he right ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy) said, 
he was nut informed on the subject. 

Mx. HEALY asked if the noble Lord 
the Financial Secretary of the Treasury 
knew? Was the compensation paid to 
a man named Travers for the suffering 
he had sustained from bayonet wounds 
inflicted in the riot which followed the 
Cork Park races? He would ask the 
noble Lord clearly and directly if this 
was the man ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
I think so. 

Mr. HEALY: How wasit, then, that 
when the hon. Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Daly)— 
not the Member who was now in gaol 
—got up last Session and charged the 
police with having stabbed Travers, the 
Government always denied it, and the 
Chief Secretary produced his perennial 
Blue Books, with Reports from the 
police stating that the man was not 
stabbed by the police, and that he was 
a participator in the riot? If that were 
true, why was Parliament asked to vote 
£200 for compensation, for that was the 
sum proposed to be given to this man 
whom they were told, in the first in- 
stance, was a riotous man and had not 
been stabbed at all? He did not grudge 
the £200 which Parliament was asked 
to vote—he wished it was £2,000. Cer- 
tainly he would not himself take £2,000 
for a stab of a similar nature, and 
therefore he regarded the amount 
awarded as much too small for the in- 
jury. But if Travers was to have £200, 
why were not all the other persons who 
had been injured under similar cireum- 
stances to receive compensation? Why 
was not Mrs. MacDonough, the mother 
of the unfortunate girl Ellen Mac- 
Donough, who was stabbed and mur- 
dered while running away from a mob 
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of drunken police, compensated? The 
answer was plain. It would be an 
act in support of the verdict of wil- 
ful murder, which a jury, packed 
by the Crown, had, nevertheless, re- 
turned against the police. If Travers 
had died, his relatives or his executors 
would never have received a penny, be- 
cause, if a verdict of wilful murder had 
been returned, it would have been the 
duty of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General to apply to 
have the verdict quashed. That was the 
way in which the matter worked itself 
out. The whole theory of compensation 
was singular. If a man was killed, his 
relatives got nothing, but if he was only 
wounded, and was able to get at the soft 
side of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary in some good-tempered 
or generous moment, he might get £200. 
And that was Irish government. That 
was the way in which government was 
carried on in Ireland. Was there any 
sense or meaning in it, or any justifica- 
tion for it? One mar was injured, and 
did not die, and he received £200. A 
woman was shot, and died, and her 
family got nothing. The right hon. 
Gentleman evidently acted upon the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ when a man’s dead there’s no 
more to be said.” As yet the Govern- 
ment had vouchsafed not a word of ex- 
planation, but he trusted they would do 
so before the debate was allowed to close. 
Uf Travers he knew nothing. Probably 
he was a Party man and a Conservative 
—for it was they who received all the 
support of a Liberal Government. Pos- 
sibly he had some friends in Dublin 
Castle who had the ear of the officials, 
and, being able to influence Mr. Burke, 
down went £200 upon the Estimates. 
The noble Lord the Financial Secretary 
was very much astonished when an Irish 
Member made any demand upon the Votes 
that were brought under the purview 
of the Committee of Supply. He would 
ask the noble Lord, as the conservator 
of the public purse, if he was acquainted 
with all the incidents of the case of the 
man Travers? Had he read the descrip- 
tion which had been given of him by his 
hon. Friend the senior Member for 
the City of Cork; the denial of his own 
Government that Travers had been un- 
justly stabbed by the police, and the 
allegation that at the time he received 
his injuries he was participating in a 
riot ? If the noble Lord was acquainted 
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with these facts, how was it that, as 
guardian of the public purse, he came 
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or an “‘emergency” man, murder was 
held to be a crime. But it was very diffe- 





there that night to give the lie to the; rent in the case of a mere peasant—he 


declarations of his own Colleague ? How 
was it that after one Member of the Go- 
vernment had denied that Travers wasa 
person entitled to compensation, another 
Member of the same Government came 
there to ask for £200? That was the 
position in which the Government had 
placed themselves, and their conduct, to 
say the least of it, was most paradoxical. 
Personally, he (Mr. Healy) knew nothing 
of Travers ; but his hypothesis was that 
Travers was some respectable Conserva- 
tive who had the ear of the officials in 
Dublin Castle, and therefore he got 
his £200. Ellen MacDonough was the 
daughter of a poor peasant, who owed 
6s. 7d. for rates. She was stabbed by 
the police whilerunning away from them. 
A verdict of wilful murder was returned 
against the police, and the Government 
did nothing except quash the verdict of 
the Coroner’s Jury. This was the work- 
ing of the British Constitution. These 
were the ‘‘resources of civilization” fully 
developed. He congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman on the development of 
those resources. These were some of 
the points on which he should like to get 
an answer from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, aud he thought there were good 
grounds for complaining of the course 
which the Government had taken in re- 
gard to the various verdicts of wilful 
murder which had been returned in 
different parts of the country. To him 
it was a most extraordinary thing, in the 
present condition of Ireland, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should venture to ob- 
structand poison the very fountains of law 
and orderin Ireland. The oldest juris- 
diction in the country was that of a Coro- 
ner’s Jury. It was recognised that the 
Coroner’s Jury was the basis of the whole 
superstructure of indictment. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s police killed a man; 
a jury wasempanelled. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s Crown Solicitors, engaged 
on the part of the police, distrusting that 
jury, got it broken up upon some techni- 
cal quibble ; whereupon a second jury 
was empanelled, after an attempt on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s coad- 
jutors to pack it. But the jury, resisting 
every attempt to coerce it, returned a 
verdict of wilful murder. Now, when 
the man who was killed was a landlord, 
or a policeman, or an agent, or a bailiff, 


Mr. Healy 





presumed upon the principle that— 
“That which in the captain is but a choleric 
word, . 

In the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 
Accordingly, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land went before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench and got the verdict quashed. It 
might be right or it might be wrong in re- 
gard tothe particular factsof thecase; but 
he thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman ought to be the last man to 
take upon himself the function of tamper- 
ing with the very foundations of justice 
andorder. He ought at least to allow fair 
play between the subject and the Crown 
official, and to permit the law to take 
its course. Had a policeman against 
whom a verdict of wilful murder was re- 
turned rights which an ordinary subject 
did not possess? Did his uniform 
clothe him with rights and privileges 
which another man, not having the 
honour to rank with the police, did 
not enjoy? The right hon. Gentle- 
man got the verdict quashed; and 
when he did not think it worth while 
to get a verdict quashed, he sent down 
notice to the Crown officials, as was 
done by Mr. Law last year, to say that 
he did not intend to prosecute. The 
development of the Crown procedure 
in Ireland had been somewhat extra- 
ordinary. The Crown appeared to be 
always shifting its ground. In the first 
instance, there was no attempt to quash 
the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury against 
the police, but a notice was sent down 
intimating that the Government did not 
intend to prosecute ; therefore there was 
no case put upon the Calendar for trial. 
That was the course of procedure in 
1881; but in 1882, the ‘‘resourcesof civil- 
ization” having developed in the mean- 
time, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General went to the 
Court vf Queen’s Bench and got the ver- 
dict quashed. If he (Mr. Healy) were 
suspected of shooting at his landlord, he 
would be certain of getting 18 months in 
gaol, without bail, if there was any proof 
whatever to place before the Petty Jury. 
In his case, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would certainly never dream 
of exercising his function to stop the 
trial, or in the case of Tom, Bill, or 
Harry. On the contrary, he would take 
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ains to see that the evidence against 
fim or against any other private in- 
dividual was made as complete as pos- 
sible; he would take no trouble to see 
whether the inquisitions held by the 
Coroner’s Juries were technically correct 
or not. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman used the power his Office 
conferred on him only to inquire into 
the case of verdicts returned against the 
police. If a verdict were returned 
against a private individual, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
send down for the records and carefully 
scrutinize them in order to allow law 
and order to be perverted ; but he would 
allow law and order to take their course. 
He could testify, from his own experi- 
ence, that he had had to pay as much 
as £200 for his own defence, although 
he had not had to call a single witness 
to disprove the farrago of nonsense 
brought against him. But when a 
solemn verdict of wilful murder was 
found against the police, the jury was 
either packed by the Crown, or the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman went down 
in his robes as Attorney General fur 
Ireland, and called on the Court to 
quash the conviction. He asked the 
Government if it would not be better to 
allow the first and oldest Court in the 
Realm to retain the respect of the people, 
and to allow the case to go, at any rate, 
before the Grand Jury? At present, the 
whole power of the Government was 
exercised in order to prevent a case 
against the police from going before a 
Petty Jury. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had three courses open to 
him—he could allow the case to go to 
trial; or he could send down notice that 
he did not intend to prosecute; or he 
could apply to the Superior Court to 
have the conviction quashed. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman took the 
most offensive course of the three—the 
offensiveness consisting in the greatest 
Officer of Public Law in Ireland going 
down to the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
order to obtain the quashing of the con- 
viction. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman thrust himself forward as 
some sort of Leus ex machina, for the 
esis of quashing the conviction. 

is former Culleague (Mr. Law), older 
and riper in the ways of government in 
Ireland than the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who was merely a new man 
at the work, abstained from prosecuting ; 
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but the present Attorney General de- 
liberately pursued the coarser method of 
getting the conviction quashed. He in- 
vited the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, for the sake of decency, in future 
to use discretion in pulling the minor 
wires of official jugglery, by allowing 
verdicts of wilful murder against the 
police, at least, to stand until they could 
be dealt with by his friends, the land- 
lords, throwing them out on the Grand 
Jury. Then he had to complain of an- 
other matter. The moment the police 
killed anybody, they proceeded to arrest, 
under the provisions of the Coercion Act, 
every witness to the transaction. No- 
thing could be more detestable than 
such a system of procedure—a system 
never heard of before. It was almost 
like a scene from a pantomime, in which 
the police killed a bystander, and at 
once arrested every man on the stage 
and put all of them in prison, so that 
there was not a single witness of the 
transaction left. It might be said, 
what excellent wit the devisers of that 
pantomime had ; but it was a very differ- 
ent thing when the same scene came to be 
enacted in actual life, and a policeman 
fully armed and equipped, having slain 
one of Her Majesty’s subjects, proceeded 
to arrest all the witnesses. He asked 
the Government in all sober earnestness 
whether such an occurence was not too 
serious for a joke? Two boys, one 16, 
and the other 18 years of age, had been 
arrested, one of whom had seen the 
slaughter committed by the police at 
Ballyragget. Although it could not be 
said that a lad of 16 and another of 18 
were very formidable opponents of the 
British Government in Ireland, in this 
case both were arrested and lodged in 
prison, one because he was a witness, and 
the other because he had been engaged 
in getting up evidence against the police. 
The object was to destroy the possibility 
of giving evidence. Instead of being 
anxious to show fair play between the 
people and the civil furce, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman strained 
the Coercion Law in favour of the 
police. Everything in Ireland was done 
by the police. To use the expression of 
an English poet—Tennyson—the police- 
man was *‘ the little God Almighty” of 
the present situation in Ireland. If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
venture to instruct himself as to the 
real nature of these transactions, the 
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light which would inevitably be thrown 
upon them would, in future, prevent 
many of the annoyances which were 
now of daily occurrence. But, no; it 
was the habit of the police to arrest 
everyone who had been a_ witness to 
their misdeeds, and, consequently, the 
mere word of the policeman became the 
law of the land. That was Irish go- 
vernment, and the Irish Members and 
the Irish people were expected to endure 
it in quiet. The whole power of the 
Government was, in fact, intrusted to a 
police-constable. Irishmen, finding that 
the shoe pinched, objected to wear it. 
He invited the noble Lord the Financial 
Secretary, if he wished to have the 
Estimates passed quickly through the 
House, when next he saw some case of 
apparent hardship reported in an Irish 
newspaper, to deign to throw his eyes 
over it to inquire into it for himself, and 
to inquire into the conduct of the police 
in connection with it—not through the 
medium of the police themselves, but 
through some other agency—and then, 
if the noble Lord found that it was not 
wholly the people who were in fault, but 
that the police were also to blame, let him 
imagine in how many other cases there 
might have been cause for just irritation 
against the police—and then, when the 
Irish Members got up when the Esti- 
mates were under discussion and occu- 
pied the time of the House as shortly as 
they could in giving utterance to the 
grievances of the Irish people, perhaps 
the noble Lord would begin to feel that, 
after all, they were only doing their 
duty. In Ireland men were murdered ; 
women were murdered admittedly—at 
any rate, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland admitted that in one case there 
were good grounds for inquiry; but, 
instead of allowing that case to go be- 
fore a jury, he got the conviction quashed 
How could he (Mr. Healy), or anybody, 
have respect for law and order in Ire- 
land when the people were being dra- 
gooned by thesejanissaries of the Govern- 
mentand these ‘‘buckshot” warriors? The 
whole thing was absolutely unbearable. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade told them, a few 
months ago, that the government of Ire- 
land was maintained solely by a few 
thousand bayonets—the bayonets of the 
military and police—and that if they 
were withdrawn the government of the 
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country would instantly collapse. He 
gave his cordial adhesion to the admis- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he thought that if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland could be made better ac- 
quainted with the misdeeds of his sub- 
ordinates, and the illegalities they were 
constantly perpetrating, he would cease 
to regard them with so favourable an 
eye. Was there to be no buffer between 
the people and the police? Were the 
people to be continually thrust aside by 
the bayonets of the Irish police? That 
was a question for the House to con- 
sider. If the government of the Irish 
people was still to be carried on from 
Queen Street, London, in the interests 
of common decency there should be 
some system of Inspectorship established. 
Let the Government get hold of some 
honest Englishman, if there were such— 
he was happy to say, although the evi- 
dences of it in the English government 
of Ireland were not very striking, that 
there were some—let, then, some honest, 
unprejudiced Englishman be sent over 
to Ireland to inquire into these trans- 
actions, and into the action of the Irish 
police. If, in one single instance, he 
would call the police to account for any- 
thing they had done, it would be such a 
lesson to them that he believed the Irish 
police, in future, would behave them- 
selves with decency. But in all the 
records of police ruffianism in Ireland 
there had been as yet no single case 
upon which the Government had set the 
stigma of their condemnation. A sum 
of £200 was included in the Estimates 
now under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee as a salve to the man Travers for 
his wounds; and, having provided a 
salve for his wounds, the Government 
were ready to defend the police who 
stabbed him. Whatever the policeman 
did in Ireland was right. That was the 
Alpha and Omega of English policy. 
He would not apologize for detaining 
the Committee. He thought he was 
entitled to debate these important ques- 
tions as long as was necessary. It was 
humiliating to him to be required to 
debate them; and he was sorry to take 
up the time of an Assembly in which 
the Irish Members felt their presence 
was not wanted, where their word was 
not believed, and where their voices 
were howled down. But, sickening and 
painful as it was to him to utter a word 
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in that House, as long as these crimes 
continued to be committed by the Go- 
vernment and by their subordinates— 
the police—so long would the Irish 
Members take up the time of the House 
in condemning and denounring them. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, it 
must be evident to auyone who had 
followed the course of the debate, even 
from an outsider’s point of view, that 
the Chief Secretary and Her Majesty’s 
Government were trying a dangerous 
and a desperate experiment in Ireland. 
They were endeavouring to reduce the 
country to absolute submission by the 
mere force of their superior strength— 
by the force of their military police 
and the terrorism of their informers. 
He did not mean to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman might not have some 
good end in view—that he might not 
entertain the belief that by the methods 
he was adopting, he would reduce the 
country to good order, so that, after it 
had been reduced, what he considered 
remedial measures might have their 
chance. He (Mr. M‘Carthy) presumed, 
to put the best construction on the 
policy of the Irish Executive, that that 
was the kind of feeling that was, more 
or less consciously, working in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind. It must be ap- 
parent to all that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was determined in Ireland to crush 
out all spirit of resistance. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found preseut, 


Mr. JUSTIN M:‘CARTHY said, he 
was sorry he was the innocent cause of 
withdrawing so many hon. Members for 
a while from something, no doubt, more 
interesting than an Irish debate, or even 
the policy of the Chief Secretary. What 
he should be disposed to accuse the 
Chief Secretary of, or suggest as the ex- 
planation of his conduct, was a determi- 
nation, by one process or another, to re- 
duce the people of Ireland to an abso- 
lute submission to any kind of powerin the 
form of law that might be set over them. 
If he had the power of examining 
the conscience of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and of looking into the inspira- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman set 
up as his guidance, he should, he 
thought, be able to extract from them 
something very like what he had stated. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made of 
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his conscience what would seem to be 
| another power of the State; and it might 
| be said that the Estates of the Realm 
‘in Ireland were the Queen, Lords and 
Commons, and the Chief Secretary’s 
conscience. The right hon. Gentleman 
wanted to make Ireland submissive, and 
to crush out of her all manner of re- 
sistance. He wanted to expel from the 
country all organizations like the Land 
League; he wanted, if he could, to 
break down the spirit of the people, 
and then, if there were any beneficent 
scheme in hand, either on the part 
of himself or any other Member of 
the Government, he hoped to have 
a fair field for its introduction, and 
no difficulties in the way to interfere 
with it. The ChiefSecretary had intro- 
duced a foreign—a Russian—system 
into the Government of Ireland. No- 
thing could be more complete than the 
change which had taken place in the 
Government of Ireland since the time 
when the Conservative Party were in 
the full strength of their power. They 
found all the symptoms, all the evi- 
dences, of what was called the Con- 
tinental, the despotic, form of Go- 
vernment prevailing. They found the 
spy system and the informer system 
at work, they found newspapers seized, 
lawful meetings broken up, and the 
police sent amongst peaceful gatherings 
to spy and report. Debating societies 
were watched by the police, letters were 
stopped-—communication between men 
engaged in perfectly lawful pursuits was 
interrupted—and all the odious and 
terrible evidences of the worst Conti- 
nental system were to be found in every 
Province, in every city, in every village 
of Ireland at the present moment. A 
political Colleague of the right hon. 
Gentleman in former days—the hon. 
Member for Neweastle-on-Tyne (Mr. J. 
Cowen)—had used an expression which 
see.ned to him to have admirably ex- 
pressed the condition of things they now 
saw realized in Ireland. He had 
said that the right hon. Gentleman 
had introduced a ‘‘ white terror” into 
Ireland. That was what the Chief 
Secretary was striving to do, and hon. 
Gentlemen knew what it meant. It 
meant the exercise of reckless repression 
by those who called themselves the 
supporters of law and order—by the 
pretended supporters of law and order 
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of putting down the elements of a 
lawful agitation. That ‘ white terror” 
was what they now saw introduced, in 
such form as it conld be introduced, into 
the condition of Ireland. Look at the 
question they were now discussing—the 
conduct of the Police Force. He had 
been struck by the immense change 
which had taken place in the feelings of 
the people towards the police, and in the 
feelings of the police towards the people, 
in recent years. He could remember 
in his early days in Ireland when 
the police, even in the most troubled 
times, were not an unpopular body of 
men. That feeling coutinued down to 
recent days. They were not disliked, 
anil they were hardly ever made the 
victims of private revenge in any form ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman, under his 
system, had changed all that. He would 
do the late Government the credit of say- 
ing that he did not believe they had, in 
their time, completely changed the old 
state of things. The condition of things 
they now saw in Ireland—the hatred of 
the police for the people, and the people 
for the police, was the offspring of the 
system devised by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. It was owing, no doubt, to 
the system of private Circular, which the 
right hon. Gentleman did not invent, 
and of which, presumably, he was not 
proud, but which, nevertheless, he 
allowed to exist. They all remembered 
the private Circular issued to the police, 
for it had been read more than once in 
the House. This private document urged 
the police, as they valued their position, 
and would have credit in the eyes of their 
superiors, to be more quick and ready 
and searching in their suspicions, and 
not to be put off by the assumption that 
many men were well-intentioned—to 
look round them more keenly and dis- 
cover more men and women deserving 
of suspicion, and thus to bring more 
people under the authority of imprison- 
meut. He would ask the Committee 
what effect could such a Circular as that 
have on the police but a debauching 
one; aud what effect could it have on 
the people but an irritating and un- 
favourable one? And. as they saw, the 
Circular had borne its fruit. Every day 
they saw the Police Force in Ireland 
becoming more unpopular, and more 
impassioned against the people, and they 
had had many instances to-night to show 
how these feelings worked. The people 
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were beginning to detest the police more 
and more, and the police to detest the 
people. There had been a most striking 
illustration of this during the late riots 
in Dublin, where, in spite of the fact 
that they were a city force, owing to the 
feelings that had been inspired by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s policy, the police 
had an inveterate hatred to the people, 
and used every opportunity that presented 
itself in that time of passion to show 
their animus. It was a fact that their 
position had been so painful, so intoler- 
able of late, that when they got the 
chance they were certain to act with the 
extremest violence out of mere passion. 
That was the state of things which had 
been found to exist latterly in Ireland, 
and which rendered good government 
unspeakably difficult. The right hon. 
Gentleman followed out the same policy, 
or something like it. even in his dealings 
with the House of Commons. He (Mr. 
M‘Carthy) had noticed of late that the 
right hon. Gentleman had seemed as 
though he were determined, if he could, 
to exercise the same kind of intimida- 
tion towards the Irish Representatives 
that heexercised towards the Irish people. 
Most assuredly he would not succeed ; but 
he must have credit all the same for 
the intention. He (Mr. M‘Carthy) un- 
derstood—for he was not in the House at 
the time—that last night the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of himself as having to 
contend aguinst the Irish Members of 
Parliament, who were engaged in abet- 
ting ‘‘an organized conspiracy against 
law and order.” [Mr. W. E. Forsrer: 
Yes.] The right hon. Gentleman 
entirely approved of the sentiment and 
endorsed it. If he (Mr. M-Carthy) had 
been in the House at the time he should 
have endeavoured to obtain from the 
Chairman or Mr. Speaker some ex- 
pression of opinion as to whether lan- 
guage like that was in Order in the 
House—whether it was not a_ gross 
breach of the fundamental Rules of 
Order to assert that Members of the 
House were abettors of a conspiracy 
ayainst law and order? If the right hon. 
Gentleman believed this—and how he 
could some Members would be at a loss to 
imagine—what did he think of a system 
of law and order to which all the popular 
Representatives chosen by the large con- 
stituencies of Ireland were opposed ? He 
would ask any impartial Knglish Mem- 
ber what he would say to such an argu- 
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ment as that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if it applied to any other coun- 
try in the world but Ireland? If they 
were told that in some Continental 
country — say Poland—the Represen- 
tatives returned by all the large and 
popular constituencies had come for- 
ward as opponents of law and order, 
would they not say that the law and 
order could be nothing more than a 
sham when such men were against it? 
The test that the right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested was conclusive against 
himself; and the fact that so many 
Representatives were returned as abet- 
tors of a conspiracy against law and 
order naturally suggested grave doubts 
as tothe character of that law and order. 
He did not deny that there was an organ- 
ized conspiracy against true order in Ire- 
land; but he maintained that the system 
which was now called Government there 
was an organized conspiracy of the worst 
kind against permanent law and abiding 
order in that country. A system of this 
kind, with its spies, its police subter- 
fuges and deceits, its violence—some- 
times brutal violence—formed the most 
deadly organized conspiracy against 
law and order that any country could 
suffer. They had almost come to the 
condition of things in Ireland which 
Grattan described, when he said he 
saw outside the country a threatening 
enemy, and inside the country a Mi- 
nister even a worse enemy. ‘That was 
the condition of things to which they 
had been brought by the ‘‘ white terror ”’ 
of which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary was the chief inventor. 
In days gone by, but which the right 
hon. Gentleman no doubt remembered, 
he (Mr. M‘Carthy) had the pleasure of 
acting with him in connection with a 
public organization which did somo good 
at the time. No doubt the Chief Secre- 
tary had forgotten the fact of their 
having been Colleagues, although he 
(Mr. M‘Carthy) had not. That organi- 
zation was the Jamaica Committee, got up 
for the purpose of exposing certain out- 
rages which had taken place in Jamaica 
in the name of law and order, and he 
well remembered the effect of some of 
the Resolutions they had passed. These 
Resolutions, with which, he supposed, 
the right hon. Gentleman agreed, as he 
had never repudiated them, were to the 
effect that the things which had been 
done in Jamaica carried with them their 
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own condemnation in the minds of all 
right-thinking men. They declared that 
if the whole system, so-called, of law and 
order was such that it required repression 
like that which was adopted to sustain 
it, then they had better risk any chance 
of disorder—even the loss of civilization 
itself—than endeavour to maintain that 
sortof law and order. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman, he was afraid, had rather fallen 
away from the traditions which had 
guided his action in the days of which 
he spoke. The Chief Secretary was 
placed in an unfortunate position—he 
was placed in a position that, no doubt, 
he was not intended by nature to occupy, 
and Irish Members might give him credit 
for good intentions. They would allow 
that he went to Ireland with the sincere 
purpose of doing well; but he found 
great difficulties in his way, he became 
irritated, and he deserted the one only 
way by which the peace and order of 
the country could be maintained. 

The CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hou. Member that his remarks 
are more on the subject of the Vote we 
took last night—namely, for the Chief 
Secretary’s Office, than on the subject of 
the Irish Constabulary Vote. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was endeavouring to point out that 
the unpopularity of the police in Ire- 
land, and the ill-feeling on the part 
of the police against the people, was 
one necessary result of the kind of 
policy the right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted in Ireland. But he had no 
particular wish to enlarge on the general 
question, and was quite willing to keep 
to the strict question of the Constatu- 
lary, the condition they had been 
brought to, the way the right hon. 
Gentleman had backed them up through 
thick and thin, in right and wrong. and 
in every outrage they had chosen to in- 
flict. The right hon. Gentleman could 
hardly help seeing that the character of 
his police had become demoralized, and 
that that demoralization was the outcome 
of the sort of policy he had adopted. 
The Chief Secretary would perhaps say 
that the Land League was responsible ; 
but he would remind him that until long 
after the Land League was started and 
flourishing, and while it was in the zenith 
of its unchecked power, there was no such 
feeling as this against the Police Force, 
and so such feeling as this amongst the 
police against the people. It was the 
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policy the right hon. Gentleman had pur- 
sued which made him responsible to the 
country and to the world for the change 
of feeling which had occurred between 
the police and the people. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry 
to have to trouble the Committee again ; 
but the hon. Member has made a state- 
ment to which I must reply. In saying 
that the feeling of the people towards 
the police is worse than it was when we 
came into Office, I believe he is giving a 
mistaken account of the feeling between 
the police and the people; at any rate, 
I believe he is exaggerating it. It is 
perfectly true that the police have had 
to take a great deal of action to prevent 
outrage and to endeavour to prevent 
murder. The hon. Member says we are 
engaged in a desperate and dangerous 
experiment. I do not think it is despe- 
rate. I do not think so ill either of 
Treland or the United Kingdom. I do 
not deny that, to some extent, it is dan- 
gerou3—it has symptoms of danger in 
it; but it is an experiment, not, as the 
hon. Member says it is, to see if we 
can reduce the people of Ireland to 
absolute submission by violent mea- 
sures, but whether we can reduce the 
people of Ireland to obedience to the 
ordinary law, which prevents outrage, 
which prevents murder, which protects 
property, which protects industry, and 
which protects liberty. That is what 
we have got to do, and what we will 
strive to do in spite of the efforts of the 
hon. Gentleman or of those who may 
share his views. Rather a curious com- 
mentary on the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
has just reached me whilst we have been 
discussing this very Vote. It is only a 
newspaper statement, and I trust it may 
turn out to-morrow not to be true; but 
it is not unlikely to be true, because 
it, I am sorry to say, relates what has 
happened not infrequently of late. A 
Ballyhaunis correspondent of an evening 
paper telegraphs— 


“A shocking murder was committed last 
night at Ballindrehid, near this town. A far- 
mer’s son, named Freely, was taken from his 
bed and shot dead outside of his own door by a 
party of disguised men. The father of deceased 

ad paid his rent, and it is alleged that this was 
the cause of the crime.’ 


The information I have received about 
it is to the effect that there was a mur- 
der this morning, and that further in- 
formation should be sent. I hope the 
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statement will turn out not to be cor- 
rect; but if it does turn out not to be 
correct, there have been outrages very 
similar. It is not, 1am thankful to say, 
very often that the incitement not to pay 
rent, and to punish those who pay it, re- 
sults in murder ; but it does sometimes, 
and I am sorry that the hon. Memher’s 
remarks oblige me to repeat what I have 
said before, that it is to me, of all the 
matters of wonderment that have come 
before me in regard to this agitation, one 
of the greatest, that a gentleman of the 
antecedents of the hon. Member, and of 
his general character, should join in this 
organization; should be, without dis- 
owning it, one of the proprietors of 
Dnited Lreland newspaper; and that he 
should refrain from disowning his con- 
nection with the Land League, which 
had issued the ‘‘no rent”? manifesto. I 
confess it is a matter of wonderment to 
me that the hon. Member can occupy the 
position he does without feeling that he 
is, to a considerable extent—until he 
disowns these things—responsible for 
this incitement to violence which results 
in these murders and outrages. He says 
the police make themselves disliked by 
the people by endeavouring to put down 
disorder and outrage. Well, I wonder 
what kind of an outery there would be 
in Ireland if there was no police force 
there—I wonder where Ireland would 
be without it. My experience of the 
police in that country is that they 
have shown wonderful forbearance, and 
courage, and tact. The Belmullet case— 
which I do not wish to prejudge—has 
been brought forward to-night. The 
account I have received is the result of 
a very careful inquiry, not by the police, 
but by independent persons unconnected 
with them, and it is a very different ac- 
count to that we have received from the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
The effect of the statements I have re- 
ceived is that the police acted to the last 
in necessary self-defence. The case, I 
admit, is one that demands inquiry, and 
I will not give judgment upon it; but, 
generally speaking, I may say I do not 
believe that any body of men ever be- 
haved better under such difficult cireum- 
stances than the police. I know of none 
who ever behaved so well. So much for 
the police. Then, as regards myself, 
and as regards my right hon. and learned 
Friend who assists me, our endeavour 
has been to use the police for the object 
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for which they ought to be used—to pre- 
vent crime, and to enable the Queen’s 
subjects to walk about in peace and 
quietness. And I will end by saying 
this—the hon. Gentleman declares that 
to be a desperate and dangeruus experi- 
ment; well, it is an experiment which, 
so long as I have anything to do with the 
matter, I am determined to carry out. 

Mr. O’>CONNOR POWER said, that 
he was very much interested, in the ear- 
lier part of this debate, in the attention 
which the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) directed to what recently took 
place at Ballina. The Attorney General 
for Ireland made a very important omis- 
sion in his speeeh. He entirely omitte/ 
any reference to the recent proceedings 
of the Sub-Inspector of Policein Ballina ; 
and he (Mr. O’Connor Power) had ex- 
pected that the omission would be sup- 
plied by some statement or explanation 
from the Chief Secretary. He had given 
Notice of a Question on the subject to 
the Chief Secretary, which Question had 
been postponed at the request of the 
Attorney General fur Ireland. He had 
hoped, however, that in the meantime 
the right hon. and learned Member, or 
the Chief Secretary himself, would have 
been put in possession of the facts of 
the case, and would have been able to 
offer an explanation this evening. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Ques- 
tion was postponed until Monday. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
was aware of that; but he must confess 
that when he postponed it he yielded 
over generously to the solicitation of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. He had 
not appreliended at the time that so con- 
veuieut an opportunity as they had had 
last evening, aud as they had now, would 
be affurded them to discuss the ques- 
tion. Perhaps the Attorney General for 
Ireland forgot the matter. 

Tut AULORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoyn) said, 
he could assure the hon. Member he had 
not yet received the requisite infurma- 
tion. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, it was 
a singular circumstance that he, who did 
not possess the extraordinary resources 
and rapid communication which belonged 
to Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, 
should have been placed in possession of 
a copy of the Memorial or Resolution 
furwarded to the Land League by the 
Town Commissioners of Ballina before 
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the Attorney General for Ireland. He 
wished to give the discussion they were 
engaged in at present as useful and as 
practical a turn as he possibly could, 
without investing it in the slightest de- 
gree with anything personal, either on 
the one side or the other. He might 
claim, in the first instance, that he was 
not in the habit of flattering the people 
of Mayo, or his countrymen at all; and 
when he singled out the town of Ballina 
as the centre of a district remarkable in 
these trying times for its peaceful cha- 
racter he simply stated the bare truth. 
What happened at Ballina? The Sub- 
Inspector of that town, with the aid of 
the police and the military, proceeded to 
search the houses of a number of the 
inhabitants, who, if he knew anything of 
their political opinions, had no sympathy 
whatever with any form of extreme Na- 
tional politics. He was not considered a 
very extreme politician himself, and he 
recognized in the names of some of the 
gentlemen to whom he was referring 
political opponents of his at the hust- 
ings, because they believed that if he 
was permitted to represent the County 
of Mayo the interests of British rule in 
Ireland would be somewhat in danger. 
That was the opinion of Mr. Dillon, 
Chairman of the ‘town Commissioners, 
and others. Well, the houses of seven or 
eight of the inhabitants of Ballina were 
visited by the Sub-Inspector of Pulice 
on Thursday week, and a search was 
made for what the officers were not suc- 
cessful in finding. To all outward ap- 
pearances there did not seem tu be a 
particle of justification for the course 
taken by the Sub-Iuspector ; and he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) was somewhat disap- 
pointed that the Attorney General for 
lreland had not mentioned the matter. 
If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not in possession of the facts he 
would accept that as a sufficient explana- 
tion of his silence for the time being. 
He had this observation to make with 
regard to that matter, and also with re- 
ference to Belmullet. When the affray 
between the people and the police took 
place in Belmullet a few months ago, he 
confessed he was put under a great effort 
of self-possession to restrain a public 
expression of his feelings. He read all 
the published accounts of the atfair, and 
he tullowed closely the legal proceedings 
from day today. He watched the atti- 
tude which Mr. Bolton assumed as an 
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advocate in that case, and formed a gene- 
ral impression, and had deferred going 
into the matter until this evening—be- 
cause the only notice he had taken of the 
matter heretofore had been to put down 
a Question to the Government which had 
not elicited anything like the complete 
answer he wished to get. He did not 
get an expression of opinion then, and 
he pointed out what he thought the Trish 
Government might have done a few days 
ago in reference to Ballina—or what they 
ought to do when they were placed in 
possession of the facts. He did not wish 
the Government to condemn the Sub- 
Inspectors of Belmullet and Ballina be- 
forehand ; but he said this, as a matter 
of sound policy and wise administration 
—that ifany public official, either by the 
commission of a blunder or a crime, set 
a community, otherwise peaceful and 
tranquil, in a state of commotion, the 
first thing a Government ought to do was 
to withdraw that official from the arena 
of disturbance—from the place where he 
had hitherto been permitted to administer 
the affairs of the Government— and keep 
him out of the district until the matter 
was decided by a proper tribunal. Now, 
he was not aware that this had been 
done in the case of the Sub-Inspector ; 
and he should wait with considerable 
interest to see whether, pending inquiry 
into the facts of the case, Sub Inspector 
Ball was not sent to some other district. 
It would be casting no needless slur on 
the character or office of these officers to 
remove them. when a case of this kind 
was under investigation. 

Mr. W. FE. FURSTER said, he had 
no wish to interrupt the hon. Member 
for Mayo; but as regarded Ballina, he 
wished to say that the reply of the Sub- 
Inspector at that place to the charge 
made against him had not been received 
aud that it would be hardly fair to re- 
move him until they heard what he had 
to say. He should be much surprised 
to hear that the Sub-Inspector of Bel- 
mullet was at work there. 

Mr. O°;CONNOR POWER said, he 
was sure that the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) would admit 
that the right hon. Gentleman was acting 
stri tly within his powers in employing 
the whole force of the police in any legi- 
timate efforts which might be necessary 
to prevent crime and to overtake crimi- 
nals. If such a dastardly outrage had 
been committed as that described in the 
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telegram referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he could only say that the 
thanks of every right-minded man in 
Treland would be due to the Executive 
that brought the offender to justice, 
But the danger in Ireland, a country 
accustomed to almost perpetual coer- 
cion, was that large sections of the 
country people were suffering from what 
Judge Fitzgerald happily described as 
‘‘over-protection.’’ That eminent Judge, 
who had given the strongest support to 
Her Majesty’s Government in the va- 
rious Charges which he felt it his duty 
to address to jurors, stated that if the 
various parties whose rights had been 
assailed had exhibited the ordinary 
courage of men whose rights were as- 
sailed, they would not have been under 
the necessity of relying on the local 
police or the military when they had 
processes to serve. The police in Ire- 
land had heen accustomed for genera- 
tions to the exercise of almost irrespon- 
sible power, and it only brought home 
again to the mind of the student of 
Irish politics the fact that he had en- 
deavoured to impress on those respon- 
sible for the government of the country — 
namely, that it was suffering from the 
effects of placing Irish administration 
in the hands of those who were aliens 
to the Irish people. The present state 
of things would continue as long as 
people like the Sub-Inspector at Ballina 
were allowed to exercise irresponsible 
authority, and while anyone was deter- 
mined to earn the wages of the spy and 
the informer in order to wreak personal 
vengeance on others. Had he been re- 
sponsible for the government of Ireland, 
he should have said—‘*t This is a blun- 
der on the face of it; but it may prove 
on examination to be a crime. One 
thing I will do immediately; I will 
withdraw this man from the district.” 
He was told that one of the Sub-Inspec- 
tors was a most high-minded man ; but 
that had nothing to do with the merits 
of the question, because they were deal- 
ing with him not as a man but as a 
Sub-Inspector of police, and he said the 
same with respect to Sub-Inspector Ball. 
With regard to the search for arms in 
Ballina, that place had been remarkable 
during the last few years for its peace- 
able character, and he did not recollect 
that a crime of any appreciable charac- 
ter whatever had taken place within the 
town or within a radius of 10 miles 
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around it. But the effect of the pro- 
ceedings of Sub-Inspector Ball was that 
hatred had been sown between the people 
and the police, and this fact was borne 
out by the speeches of gentlemen who 
reported upon the case as members of a 
Committee appointed to consider it, and 
who he knew to be opposed to the gene- 
ral policy of the Land League. He had 
no reason to sow discord hetween the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary and anyone else; but he said that 
the Government ought to be over-anxious 
in these cases, and at a time like the pre- 
sent that no one should act without legal 
warrant. His reason for expecting that 
the Sub-Inspector was unjustified in his 
proceedings was that this gentleman, to 
whose conduct he had intended last Ses- 
sion to draw the attention of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, had already been 
engaged in breaking into houses with- 
out any warrant, and had been charged 
with going to them at unsuitable hours. 
He would not complain of this last pro- 
ceeding, which might be necessary in 
the interest of justice; but he must con- 
demn the entering of houses without a 
warrant, at a time when the whole popu- 
lation was brought to a frenzy of excite- 
ment, and when naturally they might be 
expected to visit on the Government and 
its representatives the slightest infrac- 
tion of the law. Ile said that the Go- 
vernuent and its officials at the present 
time ought to be exceedingly careful not 
to take any step which was unnecessary, 
aud which might serve to convert a 
peaceable district into a theatre of dis- 
order. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN wished to 
say a few words in answer to the accu- 
sation which had been made by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland against the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M:Carthy). The charge made against 
his hon. Friend was extremely unjust 
and unfair. He had known the hon. 
Member fur 20 years, and he was sure 
there was no one less open to the charge 
of inciting to infraction of the law and 
disturbance of order. He understood 
the right ion. Gentleman to say that he 
was responsible, to a great extent, for the 
outrages that had taken place in Ireland 
because he had not denounced them. He 
must say that nobody had more strongly 
denounced those outrages than the body 
to which the hon. Member for Longford 
belonged. The purposes of the Land 
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League could not be served by intimida- 
tion, nor could any good caure be served 
by terrorism, not even the cause of a 
Government. There was in Ireland a 
state of social feeling which had created 
something very like social revolution, 
and in the course of it things had been 
done and said which were utterly inde- 
fensible. They must reflect that there 
never was a social revolution among any 
people without some occurrences of that 
kind; and he did not think they could 
point to any such movement in foreign 
countries which had been characterized 
by so little outrage. But, as he had 
already pointed out, the objects of the 
Land League could not be served by 
crime; its objects could only be accom- 
plished by unceasing and persistent ad- 
vocacy. But the right hon. Gentleman 
was indirectly responsible for the pre- 
sent state of affairs in Ireland owing to 
the policy he had carried out. He had 
scattered all over Ireland a large num- 
ber of men who were connected with 
the Land League, 

Tuzt CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. Member that the Question before 
the Committee was not the position of 
the Land League, but a Vote for the 
Constabulary Force for Ireland. 

Mr. JOSEVH COWEN said, he had 
no wish to wander from the Question 
before the Committee ; but the charge of 
the right hon. Gentleman against the 
hon. Member for Longford was one of a 
very serious character—namely, that of 
promoting disorder and outrage in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. O'DONNELL rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether it was permis- 
sible for a Member of the Government 
to charge hon. Members sitting on that 
side of the House with being responsible 
for murder and outrage ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the 
point of Order which he had decided 
was that it was not competent to discuss 
the position of the Land League on the 
Constabulary Vote. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he had risen 
to speak to a new point of Order. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is referring to a past speech, which can- 
not now be made a point of Order. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
would simply observe, in continuation 
of his remarks, that the Government, 
through the instrumentality of this Con- 
stabulary Vote, had largely contributed 
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to the state of affairs at present existing 
in Ireland, because the men who had 
assisted to restrain the tendency to out- 
rage had been thrown into prison. The 
Chairman having allowed him to make 
this explanation, he might, perhaps, be 
permitted to elaborate his point in an- 
other sense. The right hon. Gentleman 
accused the hon. Member for Longford 
of encouraging disorder; but he would 
recall the attention of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to the fact that some 
years ago he (Mr. W. E. Forster) was the 
member of a Society which had for its 
object the accomplishment, on behalf 
of another country, of something very 
like the result which the Land League 
was attempting to secure for Ireland— 
namely, the separation of Lombardy and 
Venetia from Austria. [Mr. Hearty: 
Mazzini.] It was as unfair to accuse 
his hon. Friend of encouraging outrage 
in Ireland because of his connection with 
the Land League as it would be to hold 
the right hon. Gentleman responsible 
for the crime and outrage which might 
have been committed in the foreign 
country alluded to. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it was be- 
coming too much one of the leading 
principles of the Government to bring 
the very grossest charges against the 
Irish Party, well knowing, as they did, 
that anything like a detailed answer 
to their ungrounded charges would, in 
all probability, lead to discussions out- 
side the strict limits of Order. Now, 
when Members of the Government 
brought charges of a grave moral cha- 
racter against Members of the House 
in the course of a practical discussion 
like the present, they knew right well 
that they were bringing charges against 
men whose lips were practically sealed. 
The Chairman had ruled, and _ that 
rightly, that on a Vote of this character 
it would lead tlhe Committee into endless 
discussion if they were to range over the 
question as to whether the Irish Party 
was respoasible for outrages committed 
in Ireland. It was as well known to 
the Chief Secretary as it was known to 
the Chairman that answers to charges of 
the kind would be out of Order; and 
knowing that, the right hon. Gentleman 
had babitually the unmanliness to make 
those charges. That evening’s discus- 
sion, up to the present, at any rate, 
might have been much more useful and 
much more practical on one condition— 
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if the Members of the Government, be- 
fore laving the Estimates on the Table 
of the House, had taken the simple pre- 
caution of making themselves acquainted 
with the facts that lay behind those Esti- 
mates, It was afactthatalmost every ob- 
jection raised by the Irish Party, and al- 
most every question which they asked with 
reference to this Constabulary Vote, had 
been replied to, now by the Chief Secre- 
tary, now by the Attorney General for 
Ireland. by the miserable plea of ‘no 
information.” Instead of affording ex- 
planations, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary rambled off into his 
usual declaration that so long as he was 
responsible for Irish affairs he would 
use all the force of the law for the pre- 
servation of order. These platitudes, 
without a single fact behind them, were 
the only answers that were vouchsafed 
to Irish Members; and they not only 
constituted an injustice to them, but to 
every Member of the House, Liberal or 
Conservative, who took a conscientious 
interest in the government of Ireland. 
Such was the character of the replies 
given to Irish Members when they asked 
on what grounds policemen burst into 
the bedrooms of sleeping women and in- 
sisted upon their getting out of their 
beds and dressing themselves in the 
presence of men—and that in a country 
which was so distihguished for female 
delicacy. [ Laughter.| He did not admire 
the chivalry of English Members who 
treated his remarks upon this subject, 
just and moderate as they had been, with 
the mockery of laughter, nor did he ad- 
mire those Gentlemen who evinced this 
unbecoming levity either as Members 
of Parliament or as men. Again, they 
asked fur explanation on a material 
question. The police, on information 
received, searched the dwellings of far- 
mers; they believed, or they pretended to 
believe, that arms were secreted, say, in 
the centre of a certain hay or corn stack 
that represented, perhaps, the only pro- 
perty of the farmer; after ordering the 
stack to be taken down, they would rum- 
mage it, spread it about the ground, and 
then leave it to the unfortunate owner, 
amongst whose property not even the 
rusty pistol that so much frightened the 
Chief Secretary could be found. Was 
that, he asked, an exercise of the law 
as it was committed to the Chief Secre- 
tary and his subordinates which the 
Committee could approve? He said 
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that in cases where the Constabu- 
lary received information from any 
source that arms were concealed in 
the centre of any stack of hay or 
corn, if they pulled it down without 
finding any weapon concealed therein, 
then it was the duty of the Government 
to compensate the man whose property 
had been injured by the researches 
carried out upon the false information 
supplied to the Constabulary. The Go- 
vernment might call the present system 
what they pleased; but, unless these 
men received compensation, the world 
at large would call it practical dis- 
honesty. The right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the necessity of watching the 
Ladies’ Land League. But, assuming 
that the Ladies’ Land League had to be 
watched, did watching necessarily con- 
sist in the police breaking open doors 
and forcing their way into parlours 
where two or three ladies, suspected of 
sympathy with the popular cause, might 
happen to be converging? Why, even 
if these ladies were talking upon Land 
League topics, it was not to be supposed 
that a visit of the police would, under 
such circumstances, lead to any dis- 
coveries whatever. Such acts on the 
part of the Constabulary were, there- 
fore, as stupid as they were insulting. 
The Attorney General for Ireland in- 
sisted on the necessity for watching the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, and contended 
that it was an unnecessary institution. 
If he were to answer such a statement, 
he should produce and read at length 
the letter sent from 40 ‘‘suspects”’ in 
Omagh Gaol, who had been imprisoned 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, com- 
plaining of the foul air, filthy surround- 
ings, sloppy pathways, humid and filthy 
cells, disgusting food, together with the 
mean annoyances and insults showered 
on these unfortunate men; and he was 
perfectly sure that every right-minded 
Member in the House would admit that 
there was a great necessity indeed for 
the existence of such an institution as 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society in Ireland. 
The Attorney General for Ireland, in 
bringing forward his arguments, or, 
rather, palliation, for the prosecution of 
the Ladies’ Land League, said that the 
Irish Court of Queen’s Bench stated that 
they could distinguish no difference be- 
tween the Ladies’ Land League and the 
Men’s Land League. But, from the very 
nature of the charges brought against 
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the Men’s Land League, it was quite 
clear that a great difference did exist 
between the two Associations. It was 
easy for the Committee to understand a 
charge of intimidation against an Asso- 
ciation of men, and intimidation was a 
crime; but was it alleged that women 
and girls intimidated, and, when they 
came together to collect funds for the 
alleviation of distress, was it to be 
imagined that intimidation, in the same 
sense as the term was made use of in 
the case of the Men’s Land League, 
could be adduced as an excuse for the 
outrages of the police? The Attorney 
General for Ireland said he would divide 
the people into two classes—the loyal and 
the disloyal. Now, he (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
might observe that in ‘‘ another place,” 
at present given over wholly to the 
opponents of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the noblemen who had nominated 
a Committee destined to be famous in 
Parliamentary history claimed to have 
at their back the support of the loyal 
classes in Ireland; sv that, when the 
Attorney General for Ireland divided 
the people of Ireland into classes, claim- 
ing the support of the loyal and repu- 
diating the support of the disloyal class, 
inasmuch as the support of the loyal 
class all belonged to the Conservative 
Party, he came forward in the proud 
position of claiming on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government the support of 
no class at all. Irish Members asked 
for some information, some assurance 
upon another subject—the manner in 
which, at the instigation of some police- 
man, benches of magistrates refused to 
grant licences to farmers to carry fowl- 
ing pieces for the extermination of hares 
and rabbits, when it was well known 
that the produce of their farms might 
be destroyed in consequence. It was a 
fact that if a single constable stood up 
in Court and declared to the magistrates 
that such and such: farmer had subscribed 
a few shillings towards saving the Par- 
liamentary Colleagues of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment from the degradation and discom- 
fort of prison fare, such farmer, on such 
objection, was at once refused a licence 
to bear arms, to carry about a fowling 
piece, or to have one on his premises for 
the necessary protection of his crops. 
He had heard, on the side of the 
Government, several references to the 
manner in which the various classes in 
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Ireland were expected to defend them- 
selves against terrorism. But how, when 
a fowling piece was not allowed to be in 
the possession of an honest man even for 
the protection of his crops against the 
depredations of hares and rabbits, were 
the loyal people in Ireland, unless they 
previously secured the favour of every 
police constable in their districts, to 
obtain the arms necessary to protect 
them from the terrorism, whether of 
Ribbon Societies or Emergency Com- 
mittees? He did not think that there 
was any symptom more deserving of 
the serious consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government than that presented 
to the Committee by the warm, earnest, 
and indignant protest of the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) against the system advocated 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Now, if there was a Member of 
the House who had given fair play, to 
say the least of it, to the policy of 
the Government in Ireland, it was the 
eloquent Member for Mayo; and yet he 
had denounced the aggravating. harass- 
ing, and provocative policy of the Chief 
Secretary in terms as warm and earnest 
as could be used by any Member of an 
irresponsible section of the Irish Party. 
When the hon. Member for Mayo felt 
called upon to make a protest of so strong 
a character, and when he pointed to the 
town of Ballina, almost a Governmental 
town, as being filled with hate and de- 
testation fur the agents of the Govern- 
ment, it looked as if the writing on the 
wall had been left there by the hand of 
the hon. Member. If they resisted the 
policy of the Chief Secretary to the full 
extent of their Parliamentary privileges, 
although not an inch beyond them, if 
they fought against coercion, they were 
prepared to face the circumstances as 
they found them. But they maintained 
that the Coercion Act did not authorize 
every policeman in Ireland to insult, to 
bully, and assault, and to go scot-free. 
What course were they to take against 
the outrages committed by the Constabu- 
lary, if, when a Coroner’s Jury, justly 
called by the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy)—a Coroner’s Jury packed in 
the interest of the Crown, empanelled 
on their oaths, found a verdict of 
‘‘ Wilful murder” against a constable, 
the Chief Secretary fur Ireland incited 
his subordinates to move the Court of 


Queen’s Bench to quash that verdict? 
Hr. O Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
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If the authorities of large towns, the 
municipal authorities of the capital of 
Ireland itself, waited in person on the 
right hon. Gentleman and complained of 
the manner in which a peaceful popula- 
tion had been assaulted, ridden upon, 
and charged by half-drunken constables, 
apparently released from ali restraint, 
what was the satisfaction given by 
the right hon. Gentleman? Why, a 
sneer worthy of Warsaw. He replied 
to the municipal representatives of Dub- 
lin with the sorry jest that the clearing 
of streets could not be a milk-and-water 
business. Let the members for the 
great City of London, or the members 
of the Municipalities of Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, or Glasgow try to 
realize a situation so horrible as this. 
Let them suppose that the police were 
charged to run amuck, without dis- 
tinction, against the peaceable popula- 
tions of those towns, and that the muni- 
cipal authorities went to the Home 
Secretary aud complained of the conduct 
of the police, would not their feelings be 
those of disgust at receiving for an 
answer the bitter sneer that ‘* Clearing 
the streets was no milk-and-water 
business’? That sneer of the Chief 
Secretary, which was the only answer 
vouchsafed to the Corporation of Dublin, 
was the warrant on which every drunken 
constable bludgeoned, kicked, and struck 
down men, women, and children from one 
end of Ireland to the other. The right 
hon. Gentleman had presumed to speak 
of Members of that House being morally 
responsible for outrages and intimidation 
in Ireland; but let him prove that he 
himself was not morally responsible for 
the consequences of those words. There 
now only remained two cases out of 100 
that deserved comment, to which he 
wished to call attention in connection 
with this Vote. He desired to know 
what safeguards were in force against 
the improper influence of those Con- 
stabulary Circulars offering large re- 
wards for information, which had been 
issued by the right hon. Gentleman. 
And not only he, but English Members, 
wished to ascertain what guarantees 
there were that such lavish encourage- 
ments to the supply of information, not 
with regard to crimes that had been 
committed, but about crimes to be com- 
mitted, would not stimulate scoundrels 
by the score—scoundrels like Connell, 
the ‘‘ moonlight’ man, or Donahoe, 
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the proved perjurer, to entrap innocent | those Englishmen who put their children 


men into crime, and, having done so, 
then to go to the agents of the Chief 
Secretary and claim a handsome reward? 
Connell, the drummed-out soldier and 
the bad character, found, in a district 
excited by evictions and by police rule, 
a number of young men, friends or 
members of evicted families, filled with 
hate and too often ripe for folly; he 
led them into criminal enterprizes for 
terrorizing different persons in the neigh- 
bourhood and then turned Queen’s evi- 
dence against his dupes. That man 
would, no doubt, cousider himself very 
severely treated if he did not ebtain a 
handsome sum for information given 
about ‘‘outrages to be committed.” 
But, in fact, he had received a handsome 
reward, for though it was true, no doubt, 
that Connell was a leader in vile 
outrages—the evidence on this point 
being overwhelming, if it was not the 
result of previous arrangement with the 
police—and deserved 20 years’ penal 
servitude as richly as any criminal ever 
did, yet he was the pensioner and trusted 
agent of the Government, was free 
from all restraint, and was one of the 
loyal supporters of the Chief Secre- 
tary in Ireland. What guarantees were 
there that the system was not going on 
all over Ireland? It was very curious 
that the constable should have arrested 
Connell at the very moment when he 
had his waistcoat pocket full of copious 
details of dreadful outrages about to take 
place ; and it was very strange that it 
had not struck the penetrating mind of 
the right hon. Gentleman that there was 
a remarkable coincidence between those 
details and the very terms of the Chief 
Secretary’s Circular. But these were 
trifling matters upon which the Chief 
Secretary did not condescend to possess 
himself of information. Of course the 
remoustrances made by an Irish Mem- 
ber would be disregarded by Her 
Majesty’s Liberal Government. If he 
were a Bulgarian and Lord Beaconsfield 
were in power it would be a very 
different thing. However, it was not 
only he, but every honest Member in the 
House, who desired some information 
upon another subject. There wasa short 
time back a case tried in Cork relating 
to an outrage of a very serious and dis- 
gusting kind; a case of cutting off the 
tails of cattle, very brutal and odious in 
its way, and quite as bad as the acts of 





down sewer pipes to search for missing 
puppies. A certain man was accused of 
taking part in a midnight attack on the 
house where these cattle were in charge, 
the house being under police protec- 
tion, in fact garrisoned by the police. A 
very important question arose at the 
trial of the accused man — namely, 
the credibility of the witnesses, who 
were members of the family. One 
of the Sub-Inspectors, who had been 
guarding the family, came forward and 
deposed that he knew, and had heard 
during his stay in protecting those 
people, that the outrages on cattle pre- 
viously committed on the farm had been 
done by the members of the family them- 
selves. Let hon. Members imagine such 
a thing occurring in England and con- 
sider what would take place. However, 
what took place on that occasion was 
that, without an atom of justification, the 
Crown Prosecutor at once charged the 
Sub-Inspector with having been bribed 
by the Land League. But the matter 
did not end there. When the unfor- 
tunate Sub-Inspector left the witness- 
box in custody he was brought before a 
secret tribunal of the Constabulary Force, 
on the grave charge of having dared to 
give evidence on oath in a Public Court 
of Justice, without previously acquaint- 
ing the Constabulary Authorities. Now, 
the Land League had been accused of 
attempting to set up Courts to override 
the jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s Courts 
in lreland. But he said it was the Irish 
Constabulary who, without any Act of 
Parliament or authority of any kind 
from that House, had established secret 
Courts, and that, too, for the purpose of 
punishing members of their body who 
dared to give evidence on oath in the 
Queen’s Courts without the previous 
consent of their superiors. Although 
the unfortunate constable in question 
testified that he had previously iufurmed 
the constable in command of the evi- 
dence he was about to give, and that he 
did not go further in his revelation, be- 
cause that officer, wishing to please the 
authorities, tuld him not to spvil a good 
Crown case—a good outrage case which 
was the pride and delectation of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Ireland—he 
had been dismissed from the Constabu- 
lary, while the constable who gave him 
the order ‘‘ not to say anything about 
it’’ had simply been removed to another 
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district. As a further example of the 
spirit in which the Constabulary exer- 
cised the authority given by Parliament 
into the hands, not so much of Her 
Majesty’s Government, as into the hands 
of the hereditary Orange clique in 
Dublin Castle which ruled Ireland, he 
would refer to a case in which the Crown 
Prosecutor insultingly and profanely 
asked a sub-constable, who was giving 
evidence on oath, whether he had not 
been at confession before giving his 
testimony; the implication being that 
some priest or other had used the influ- 
ence of the Confessional in order to pro- 
duce a perjured witness to give evidence 
in Court. These were things which no 
English Member and no Chief Secretary 
could control. They were outrages per- 
petrated by people belonging to some 
branch of that Secret Brotherhood, at 
the disposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which made the operation of the 
Coercion Act sheer tyranny, and its 
name a general recruiting appeal to 
disaffection in Ireland. Out of 250 
officers in the force not more than one 
in ten was allowed to be of the popular 
religion in Ireland. A large number of 
the officers were the sons of former 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, or were 
picked up in a still worse area, if pos- 
sible, by the Government in Ireland. It 
was the way in which the Constabulary 
were allowed to make use of every kind 
of evidence, and to commit unrestrained 
acts of violence—perfectly sure that even 
if they committed murder the Coroner's 
verdict would be quashed—that was 
causing an organization like the Fenian 
organization to take the place of the Land 
League all over Ireland. When the Go- 
vernment made use of the Constabulary 
and the uncontrolled powers which had 
been given to them to put down every 
kind of legal combination on behalf of 
the Irish people, when they let loose 
Sub-Inspectors and informers upon the 
people, the result was Fenianism, or 
something a great deal more powerful. 
And if the Chief Secretary imagined 
he was about to inaugurate a new era 
of peace and conciliation by replying, 
when appealed to against the outrages 
of the Constabulary, that clearing the 
streets of the capital of Ireland could be 
no milk-and-water business, he dealt a 
heavy blow to the connection with Ire- 
land, and gave the coup de grdce to the 
Government of the Prime Minister. 


Mr. O' Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. A. MOORE said, he desired to 


bear testimony to the admirable patience, 
good feeling, and good temper with which 
the Irish Constabulary had conducted 
themselves during a time of unprece- 
dented difficulty. He did not believe 
that any other force in the world could 
have faced the same difficulties in the 
same spirit, and nothing but the magni- 
ficent discipline which prevailed in the 
ranks of the Constabulary could have 
produced this result. Ireland was pass- 
ing through a period of great trial, and 
the Constabulary had, in the discharge 
of their duty, been obliged to attend 
meetings of the most excited character ; 
they had been present at evictions, and 
other scenes of a heartrending nature, 
and, except upon two or three occasions, 
there had been no complaints of the 
manner in which they had conducted 
themselves. He did not mean justifiable 
complaints; but no complaint whatever 
had been made. He had been glad tu hear 
the Attorney General for Ireland promise 
that any charges of violence against the 
Constabulary committed on such occa- 
sions as he had referred to should be 
unsparingly inquired into, because he 
believed that the force could afford to 
stand the most thorough and searching 
investigation of their conduct. He would 
remind the Committee that the ranks of 
the Constabulary were filled by the sons 
of small farmers; they were naturally 
thrown into the closest intimacy and 
sympathy with the people; and hon. 
Members would understand from this 
fact that their discipline and good con- 
duct under such trying circumstances as 
he had indicated was the more remark- 
able. Nobody could tell the persecution 
these men had been subjected to. He 
knew of cases where they had been cut 
off from the necessaries of life—where 
even water had to be carried to them 
over a distance of miles, and where no 
one in the whole district could be in- 
duced to speak to them, [** Hear!”’] 
He was extremely sorry to hear the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) cheer 
that statement. As long as laws were a 
necessity men must be found to support 
them; and it was certainly no fault of 
the Irish Constabulary if the law some- 
times bore hardly on individuals. They 
had only their duty to perform; and he 
had availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded by the present Vote of paying 
@ just tribute to the praiseworthy man- 
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ner in which upon almost every occasion 
they had discharged it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not wish 
the discussion on the present Vote to 
close without offering some observations 
to the Committee. He was very glad 
the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. 
Moore) had spoken so strongly with re- 
ference to the services rendered by the 
Irish Constabulary. He agreed with 
him that there was no force of the same 
character which had shown under trying 
and difficult circumstances more patience, 
forbearance, and loyalty. It was a com- 
mon charge brought against those whu 
were in any way connected with the dis- 
charge of offivial duty in Ireland that 
they were not Irish. But that could 
certainly not be alleged with regard to 
the Constabulary, every man of which 
he believed belonged to the Irish race ; 
and they were, therefore, doubly entitled 
to respect for the way they had con- 
ducted themselves in the present crisis 
of affairs in Ireland. The Vote being 
for the support of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, he was not there to deny that 
it might be fair and reasonable to sub- 
ject an Estimate of so extensive a cha- 
racter to ample and searching criticism. 
Nevertheless, he ventured to think that 
anyone who had attended to the criticism 
which had been bestowed upon it, and 
followed the course of the debate, must 
have arrived at the conclusion that the 
Constabulary Force had stood the ordeal 
through which it had passed and come 
out of it scathless. The whole question 
lay in a nutshell. Could any man doubt 
that the Vote had been brought forward 
by the Government for any other reason 
than because, by the painful and in- 
vincible logic of facts, it was found to 
be absolutely necessary ? Throughout 
the whole course of the discussion not 
a single suggestion had been made 
that it was unnecessary or could be 
dispensed with. In considering this 
matter hon. Members must look at the 
probabilities of the case; and every one 
of these, he ventured to say, were on 
the side of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Would any Administration put forward 
an Estimate which was in its very nature 
exceptional, and from the circumstances 
of the case calculated to give rise to 
criticism that would occupy much valu- 
able time, unless they were cverced by 
absolute necessity? And would not 
every interest of a Government clothed 
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with the immense responsibility of ad- 
ministering affairs in Ireland have coun- 
selled them to approach the House of 
Commons with a reduced rather than 
with an increased Vote had it been in 
their power to do so? It was because 
of the present unfortunate and excep- 
tional state of affairs in Ireland that they 
were compelled to submit these figures 
to the Committee; and surely it would 
have been pleasanter for the Constabu- 
lary themselves if the Government could 
have done without additional expendi- 
ture, the details of which were set forth 
in this Estimate, and which for them 
implied great additional labour and 
sometimes popular disfavour. The Con- 
stabulary had been, and he believed 
they were still, a popular body in 
Ireland. They had administered, as 
he had already said, their difficult 
duties in trying times with immense 
forbearance and great kindness to- 
wards their fellow-countrymen. The 
circumstances by which they were sur- 
rounded had subjected them to great dis- 
agreeability, and their interest and that 
of the Government would have been that 
the Vote should be dispensed with. To 
his mind the necessity of the increased 
expenditure had been abundantly made 
out, inasmuch as if it were not granted 
the law would be paralyzed, while law- 
lessness would triumph. He was not 
inclined to countenance that state of 
things, and should therefore support the 
Vote. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy), in the course 
of the speech he had delivered during 
the evening, had alluded tothe fact that 
two men had been imprisoned some 
months ago upon the evidence of one of 
the Crown informers named Donahoe, 
who, he believed, was admitted by the 
Government to be a perjured witness. 
This man, he understood, had been in- 
dicted for perjury; but his hon. Friend 
had asked the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether it was a fact that the 
two men who were sent to gaol upon his 
perjured testimony were still undergoing 
imprisonment? Noreply had been given 
to that inquiry, and he again called the 
attention of the Government to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, because they 
were certainly of a character which 
entitled Irish Members to ask for infor- 
mation concerning it. The Committee 
would remember that not many days 
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since, two men named Johnson and 
Clowes, who had been wrongfully cem- 
mitted to gaol under a false charge, had 
been released by order of the Home 
Secretary, and that compensation had 
been granted to them for the imprison- 
ment they had undergone. Under the 
circumstances Irish Members were fairly 
entitled to an explanation with reference 
to the two men who had been committed 
to prison on the perjured testimony of 
the man Donahoe; and he therefore re- 
peated in substance the question of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wexford. 
Had the Attorney General for Ireland 
or the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary released these men or made 
any investigation of the charges upon 
which they were committed? He had 
now one or two remarks to offer con the 
subject of the Constabulary Vote. The 
Government that night had deliberately 
attempted to impress the Committee with 
the belief that bon. Members from Tre- 
land sitting in that part of the House 
objected to the Constabulary as a body. 
But that allegation was not correct. It 
was true that objection had been taken to 
certain acts of the Constabulary which had 
been detailed to the Committee, and the 
attention of hon. Members had been in- 
vited to those specific acts. There was, 
for instance, the affray at Belmullet; 
the search for arms at Ballina; the 
arrest of a number of young men re- 
turning from a concert, and the attack 
upon a number of people in the streets 
of Killea. Those cases had been men- 
tioned with the object of showing that the 
Constabulary, in following the instrue- 
tions which they received in those infa- 
mous Police Circulars which emanated 
from Dublin Castle, had been guilty of 
acts which deserved the strongest repro- 
bation in that House. There was not the 
slightest foundation for what the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland pretended to 
believe — that Irish Members wanted 
to do away with the police. No; they 
wanted the Constabulary in Ireland 
to cease to be a military force and 
to become a civil force; and as a civil 
force they wanted it to be guided and 
directed in the manner in which the 
civil force of every country of the world, 
where there existed a properly consti- 
tuted Government, was guided and di- 
rected. ‘The right hon. Gentleman had 
not repudiated the Police Circulars to 


Mr, Leamy 


{COMMONS} 
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had defended men whom Irish Members 
felt it their duty to bring charges 
against; although he had defended Co- 
ercion and the Arms Act, he defied him 
to stand up in his place and saya single 
word in favour of the Circulars to the 
police. There appeared in the Vote the 
sum of £200 as compensation given ina 
certain case about which he thought 
Irish Members were also entitled to in- 
formation ; and he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, who considered it his duty 
to pay this sum to a civilian wounded 
some years ago, whether he would be 
willing to include in the forthcoming 
Estimates compensation to innocent per- 
sons who have been wounded by the 
police within the last few months? He 
believed that they would be able to show 
to the satisfaction of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that in various parts of Ireiand, 
during the last two or three months, 
men had been injured by the Constabu- 
lary, who were perfectly innocent of any 
offence ; in which case he contended they 
were fully entitled to compensation. He 
might instance one case. in which a man 
was killed at Ballyragget, in the county 
of Kilkenny. If that man had left a 
family, who had been solely dependent 
upon him, surely Irish Members were en- 
titled to ask for compensation for them. 
It had been stated by the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland that evening that the sum 
of £14,000 represented the cost of the 
extraordinary measures which the police 
were compelled to take for the enforce- 
ment of the law and the maintenance of 
order in Ireland, and that to the success 
of those measures was due the present 
unpopularity of the police. Now, the fact 
was that the police in Ireland had become 
unpopular simply because they had been 
called upon to discharge duties which, he 
ventured to say, were almost as hateful 
to the police as they were to the people. 
No doubt they had been called upon to 
maintain the peace; but they had like- 
wise been called upon to assist in the 
recovery of rack rents, by assisting in 
the arrest of unfortunate tenants who 
could not pay the unjust sums demanded 
of them; and this sum of £14,000 really 
represented the outlay consequent on 
the ungrudging assistance given by the 
authorities to the landlords in the en- 
forcement of unjust rents. If he was not 
mistaken, during the time of the tithe 
agitation, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
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land of that day was frequently applied 
to for military assistance in the collection 
of money; but he consistently refused 
to allow the forces of the Crown to be 
made use of for that purpose. The con- 
duct of the present Chief Secretary was 
very different to that of his Predecessor, 
for no matter how harsh the act of the 
landlord might be, or whether it came 
within the purview of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was always ready to assist the 
rack-renting landlord with the military 
and police. There was no difference 
between the two cases, because, as a 
matter of fact, the owner of the tithes 
was as much entitled to recover them as 
the landlord was his rent. He could only 
say that English Members, who voted 
away these large sums of money, would 
do well to reflect and consider what gain 
it was to England that such large sums 
of money should be periodically ex- 
pended for the purpose of maintaining 
what was called law and order in 
Ireland. He contended that almost 
every single penny that was so spent 
was for the maintenance of an unjust 
system which was admittedly breaking 
down, and which it was utterly impos- 
sible to keep going for any very long 
time. So long as this alien land system | 
remained, so long would there be agita- 
tion in Ireland. Under the circum. 
stances of which they complained, he 
was not at all sorry to think that there 
was throughout Ireland a more deep 
and wide-spread disaffection against 
foreign rule than there was before, and 
he felt there were few men in Ireland 
who did not hold the same views upon 
the subject as himself. These feelings 
were due, in a great degree, tothe manner 
in which, during the last year, both the 
ordinary law and the Coercion Act had 
been administered. ._ Everyone knew, how- 
ever, that abuse must follow the enact- 
mentof exceptional law; and hecould tell 
the right hon.Gentleman that the manner 
in which the ordinary law had been ad- 
ministered during the last 12 months 
would be almost sufficient to account for 
the present state of feeling in Ireland, 
and that feeling would continue to exist 


80 long as the laws continued to be adini- 


nistered in a way which had already 
brought the utmost discredit upon the 
English Government in Ireland. 

Mr. STOREY desired to explain his 
reasons for objecting to this Vote. The 
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| hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) had, in the course of the 
debate, made some very serious and, as 
he thought, destructive criticisms upon 
the action of the Chief Secretary with 
respect to the administration of affairs 
in Ireland; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his reply, had adopted a method 
which he was bound to say was only too 
common in dealing with Irish matters. 
The right hon. Gentleman had laid 
before the Committee the details of a 
murder alleged to have taken place in 
Ireland. He had used the announce- 
ment as an illustration of his argument, 
and then said he could not vouch for its 
correctness, that it was only taken from 
an English newspaper, and that it might 
be contradicted to-morrow. The process 
he had described had become too much 
the fashion when events in Ireland had 
to be transmogrified for the information 
of the people of England; and he thought 
the Chief Secretary could not wonder 
that his subordinates in Ireland should 
exaggerate occurrences when he himself 
set them such a bad example. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been supported by 
| the speeches of some hon. Members that 
} evening; but both the speeches and the 
| loudest cheers which had greeted him 
| had come from Gentlemen who were 

the Representatives of the landowning 
interest in Ireland, and from Irish land- 
owners themselves, who sat on the oppo- 
site side of the House. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Meniber for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
who had just left the House, had urged 
upon the Committee that this was a 
Vote for the Irish Constabulary, that 
the Irish Constabulary were absolutely 
necessary in the present state of affairs, 
and that hon. Members ought not to 
allow themselves to vote against the 
Estimate. But he (Mr. Storey) desired 
to. point out that it was not a Vote for 
the Irish Constabulary fur ordinary pur- 
poses. ‘That had been freely granted 
by the House last year, and had been 
as freely expended. ‘The present was a 
Vote for a special purpose, and a pur- 
pose to which a limited number of 
Members of the House, to say the least 
of it, strongly objected. There was, 
| therefore, nothing unreasonable in their 

opposing this special Vote. He objected 

in the first place that, for the purpose 

of detecting agrarian crime, the Irish 

, Constabulary were of no use whatever, 
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They did nothing, they canght nobody, 
and, from the very circumstances of the 
case, they could not perform the work 
that was laid upon them. In his view, 
then, the Vote was simply a waste of 
money. He was prepared to prove his 
contention that the force accomplished 
nothing. The popular idea was that the 
Irish Constabulary had been singularly 
active lately, and that, owing to their 
strenuous endeavours, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, having 
at last made up his mind to use the 
Coercion Act with vigour, had been suc- 
cessful in putting an exceptionally large 
number of people in prison for agrarian 
offences. But that was an error. He 
was glad to find there were no women 
recorded as being imprisoned under the 
Coercion Act; but with regard to men, he 
had gone into the figures, and he would, 
with the permission of the Committee, 
lay before them the results of his in- 
quiry. He found that a total of 512 
persons were imprisoned, and if all 
these had been arrested for the commis- 
sion of outrages—he would go so far as 
to say if they had been imprisoned on 
the reasonable suspicion of having com- 
mitted outrages—he would not have risen 
to speak in opposition to the right hon. 
Gentleman. But, out of this number of 
512 men, there were only 16+ against 
whom the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
could on any ground allege that they 
were reasonably suspected of having 
been either as principals or accessories 
in the commission of the outrages to re- 
press which he obtained the Coercion 
Act. What were the grounds for the 
detention of the remaining 348? Why, 
the right hun. Gentleman had, in the 
days of his later vigour, discovered a 
new offence, which was never mentioned 
to or contemplated by the House during 
the passage of the Coercion Act—that 
A. B. was suspected of inciting C. D, to 
intimidate E. F. from paying his rent 
to G.H. He said that, from its very 
nature, such intimidation must be com- 
mitted in the light of day, and there 
could, consequently, be no want of evi- 
dence to prove it. Hon. Members would 
see that if he were to insist, by word of 
mouth or in writing, that any gentleman 
should not pay his rent, he committed 
an offence which was susceptible of clear 

roof. [‘*Nuo!”] He challenged any 
ey Gentleman who cried ‘‘No!” to 
disprove his statement. 


Mr. Storey 


{COMMONS} 
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Taz CHATRMAN: I must call upon 
the hon. Member to address the Chair. 

Mr. STOREY said, he thought the 
Chairman had hardly caught the form 
of his speech. He was inviting any 
hon. Member who was able to controvert 
his statement, and to show where he 
was wrong. But, whether the offence to 
which he had referred were susceptible 
of proof or not, he contended that it was 
not the sort of offence for which the 
Coercion Act was obtained from that 
House. He had taken the trouble to 
read again all the speeches made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Seere- 
tary for Ireland during the passage of 
that measure; and he was unable to 
discover in one of them, although he 
had been at great pains to stretch the 
meaning of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the utmost, any justification for the 
assumption that he had either told the 
House, or made the House under- 
stand, or that he himself understood, 
that he was going to use the Coercion 
Act for any such purpose as he (Mr. 
Storey) had described. If the 277 per- 
sons now in gaol for that offence were 
separated from the rest a very small 
proportion of the 512 men would remain 
who had been rightly arrested and im- 
prisoned under the Act. Therefore he 
said that, for the suppression of agrarian 
crimes and offences, the Irish Constabu- 
lary were of no use whatever to the 
country, and the Vote now asked for 
should be refused. There was another 
reason why he objected to voting this 


money. When the earnestness of the’ 


House of Commons and the sympathy 
of the supporters of the Government 
began to flag, and whenever the effect 
of the tales of outrages that were told in 
that House began to wear off the minds of 
the constituencies, it was the fashion for 
the Chief Secretary, and the right hon. 
Gentleman who sat beside him, to raise 
another bogey befure the House and 
the country. When the tale of outrage 
failed to interest and horrify, that of 
treasonable practices at once came for- 
ward; and he had, with reference to 
this point, also turned back to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman when 
he was seeking to obtain the Cvercion 
Bill in that House. On the 24th of 
January last year, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland said— 


“The House will see that power is taken to 
arrest and detain men suspected of ‘ treasonable 
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practices.’ . . . . We have information—and I 
must ask the House to believe me when I say 
this—that there is danger on this ground, that 
the men generally known as Fenians are making 
use of this agitation for purposes which may 
become dangerous ; and that obliges us to ask 
for the power of arrest.’’—[3 Hansard, cclvii. 
1227.] 

Well, the House did believe the right 
hon. Gentleman; and what proof had 
been given in support of his statement ? 
There was no evidence to lead him to 
believe that serious treasonable practices 
existed. He knew that this dread of 
Fenianism had a great effect upon the 
minds of sound, honest Liberals in the 
borough he had the honour to represent 
(Sunderland). When that dread began 
to vanish the Home Secretary was put 
upon them. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland rather failed in his part, and 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department being, as he might say, the 
‘‘heavy man” of the Government, in 
melo-dramatic tones told the House of a 
dreadful conspiracy that was to happen. 
He asked the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, also, where was his proof? 
Again, the Attorney General for Ireland 
stated, the other night, that Mr. Parnell 
was steeped to the lipsin treason. Well, 
the observation he had to make upon 
this was, that if it were true, and if it 
represented the deliberate opinion of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, he (Mr. 
Storey) held him to be guilty, before 
that House and before the country, be- 
cause he had not taken steps to punish 
a man who was ‘steeped up to the lips 
in treason.” For an offence like that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had no need to trust to an Irish jury. 

‘Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that he was travelling very 
wide of the question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STOREY trusted the Committee 
would pardon him on the ground of his 
inexperience in the House. He was 
endeavouring to show that, so far as 
treasonable practices were concerned, 
the Irish Constabulary had been sin- 
gularly unsuccessful in catching these 
terrible traitors. Hon. Members would 
doubtless like to know how many men 
the Chief Secretary had in prison at that 
moment for treasonable practices. Pos- 
sibly, hon. Members supposed the num- 
ber to be large. But, after all this 
scare, lasting for 10 months, during 
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which the whole Constabulary Force 
had been employed in detecting this 
terrible conspiracy, there were only il 
persons in prison for treasonable prac- 
tices. He could not but regard that 
fact as an indication of one of two 
things. Either the Irish Constabulary 
had been remarkably unsuccessful in 
detecting this offence; or else, as he 
thought was much more likely to be the 
case, the imagination of the Chief Secre- 
tary had been played upon by persons 
in Ireland, and a conspiracy had been 
conveniently forthcoming in order to 
furnish Her Majesty’s Government with 
reasons for the OCvercion Act. There 
was another reason why he objected to 
giving any extra money for the Cun- 
stabulary, and that reason related to the 
meetings which had been held in Ire- 
land and had been put down by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He did not know 
whether the Radical Members of the 
House sufficiently took account of the 
explanation which the Chief Secretary 
gave of his method of dealing with 
meetings in Ireland. The Chief Secre- 
tary said— 

“We were advised that there were two 
grounds upon which we could disperse these 
meetings. One was the danger to individuals 
attending them, and the other was that they 
tended to a breach of the peace, not directly but 
indirectly, by causing an excitement that would 
probably lead to a breach of the peace.”’ 


Now, if there were no other reason he 
(Mr. Storey) could urge against this Vote, 
he would urge that explanation of the 
method in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man treated public meetings in Ire- 
land. Might he appeal to Radival 
Members to consider what it meant ? 
What were the reasons given for inter- 
fering with these meetings ? First, that 
there was danger to the individuals 
attending them. Apply that principle 
to England. Apply it, say, to the Hyde 
Park Meeting which took place under 
famous auspices in 1866. Apply it to 
any of the great demonstrations held in 
the North. Apply the second reason, 
that there was danger of a breach of 
the peace. He had had sufficient ex- 
perience to know that if a meeting 
tended to a breach of the peace it was 
competent for the lawful authorities to 
prevent it; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman had stopped there he would 
have furnished somewhat of a reason 
for carrying out his policy. But what 
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was the fact about the meetings in 
Ireland? There was the singular and 
wonderful fact that, in connection with 
the agrarian agitation in Ireland spread- 
ing through the country, stirring the 
minds of thousands of men, hundreds of 
meetings had been held, and the univer- 
sal testimony of the police and magis- 
trates was that there had been porfect 
good order, and that there was no 
danger until the police interfered. But 
the right bon. Gentleman only ventured 
to say that indirectly they tended to a 
breach of the peace by causing excite- 
ment likely to lead to a breach of the 
peace. He (Mr. Storey) ventured to say 
there was not a public meeting held in 
England which could not be dispersed by 
armed police, according to the theory of 
the Constitutional Minister who now 
governed Ireland. Then there was a 
fourth reason for objecting to this Vote, 
and that was that under the auspices of 
the Chief Secretary the Constabulary 
were being used deliberately, systemati- 
cally, and with brute force, to enforce 
evictions whether they were just or un- 
just. Ifhe had any doubt as to what 
had been the policy of the Chief Secre- 
tary, the right hon. Gentleman resolved 
it for him the other day. When chal- 
lenged from the Benches opposite as to 
whether he had not advised the land- 
lords in Ireland to evict in concert, he 
gave an answer that filled his (Mr. 
Storey’s) mind with shame. The Re- 
presentative of the Liberal Government 
stated that what he did was to inform 
the landlords who might find it neces- 
sary to evict that it would be much 
better that, when they had made up 
their minds, they should have some con- 
cert with one another, so that the Go- 
vernment could with the least expendi- 
ture of force support them. That was 
using the Constabulary of Ireland delibe- 
rately, systematically, remorselessly, to 
help the landlords to evict tenants 
and collect rents; and for that reason 
he should oppose the expenditure of 
this money. How aid the right hon. 
Gentleman justify that course? He 
said—‘‘ I justify this conduct on the 
ground of economy.” That was a 


good honest Radical doctrine, when it 
was practised. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also said—‘‘I justify it on the 
ground of the preservation of order; 
and I justify it, lastly, on the ground of 
mercy.” Yes; but he would appeal to the 
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right hon. Gentleman, and he would call 
no other witness but himself against 
himself—he would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman of another virtue greater ir a 
Minister than any of the three given by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Speaking, 
last year or the year before, of the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, the Chief 
Secretary said— 

*<T acknowledge that, in one sense, the Bill is 

the offspring of fear—the fear that we, the Go- 
vernment of this great country, with all the 
force of this great country behind us, may be 
using that force against the miserable small 
cottier tenants of Ireland, when, to some extent, 
they may have a just and true right to say that 
thev are treated with injustice.’”’"—[3 Hansard, 
ecliii. 1725. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman might have 
appealed to justice; and when over a 
whole district the right hon. Gentleman 
evicted people by concert with the aid of 
his armed police, could he say that all the 
people evicted were justly evicted ? Did 
he not know that while there were some 
who ought justly to be evicted, there were 
others in the same district who ought 
not to be evicted by any law of God or 
man? But what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did was this—he took a dis- 
trict in which there were small and 
large families of all sorts, and, with the 
agreement of the landlords, swept the 
whole country side by his police. There 
was an element of injustice in that 
which would recoil with ten-fold effect 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s head, and 
on the Party who supported him. He 
(Mr. Storey) could not expect that what 
he had said would carry conviction to 
the minds of hon. Gentlemen ; but he had 
felt that it was just to a very large section 
of public opinion in England—a section 
in every constituency, and a very large 
section in the part of the country he 
came from — that he should declare 
that the power of the Government was 
being used at this moment not to put 
down outrage, but to enable the land- 
lords in Ireland to collect their rents and 
evict their tenants. 

Mr. METGE said, he felt very 
strongly upon this matter, and there were 
one or two points he could not pass over. 
The Chief Secretary, when he commenced 
one of his speeches this evening, said it 
was absurd of the Irish Members to 
imagine that cases brought up on the 
spur of the moment could be dealt with 
at once. But that was the only possible 
way in which they could bring up these 
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matters, and then they only got evasive 
answers. And these cases were so nu- 
merous that it would be impossible to 
bring them up in the ordinary way by 
Questions. In his own county (Meath), 
which, according to the Chief Secretary’s 


view, was perhapsone of the most orderly | 


in the country, numbers of these cases 
arose. He had been surprised to hear 
the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. 
Moore) say the Irish Members were 
opposed to the Police Force in Ireland. 
He denied that charge; they were not 
opposed to the police, but they were 
opposed to the uses they were put to. 
They found the police instigated in every 
possible way by the Government to 
adopta system of espionage suchas would 
be detested and cried down by the Liberal 
Government if it existed in any other 
country than Ireland. The worst feature 
of the case in Ireland was this—the Co- 
ercive Laws of the Government were 
being used to put in the hands of the 
police the liberty of every individual ; 
and there was not a man in the country 
who was not at the mercy of the police. 
Everyone who knew anything of Ireland 
knew that the police felt that the magis- 
trates, in the main, supported them, and 
to reciprocate that they must work to 
support the magistrates. A good in- 
stance of this occurred in his county, and 
it was a case ofa practical nature in regard 
to this Vote. Every year there was a 
Supplementary Estimate for the Police. 
How was this increased cost caused ? 
He had to attend a meeting of magis- 
trates in his own county, held to petition 
the Lord Lieutenant for an increased 
force of police. He was in a minority, 
but he had the audacity to ask the In- 
spector who had brought the matter be- 
fore the magistrates the grounds for his 
application. He had no grounds. He said 
there were no statistics of crime or out- 
rage for the past month, and his only 
reason was that he considered it neces- 
sary to have an increased force. All the 
landlords present said ‘‘ Hear, hear!”’ 
And simply on that ground they asked 
the Lord Lieutenant for an additional 
force of 50 men, at a considerable 
cost to the ratepayers. That was one 
way in which the Police Estimates were 
increased from year to year. Then he 
had another objection to this Vote. 
Though the Irish Members did not ob- 
ject to the police in the slightest degree 
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purposes, they did object to them when 
used to maintain the landlords against 
the just rights of the people; and when 
they saw the police absolutely used asa 
means of exciting the people toa breach 
of law and order, they must condemn 
that system. In one case, a landlord on 
the outskirts of Meath, who was noto- 
rious, had evicted a large number of 
tenants, and when the land was offered 
to the people they refused to take it, 
and the crops lay ungathered. A body 
of ‘‘emergency’’ men came down and 
purchased the crops; but instead of 
taking the crops to the Dublin 
market by the ordinary means of 
railway, they took the crops on cars, 
supported by police through the county, 
stirring up the people to oppose their 
progress. In one of the towns they 
went through they were met at first by 
a crowd of boys actuated by mere 
boyish excitement and playfulness ; but 
one of the police officers lost his temper 
and struck down one of these boys. In 
a second he set fire to the fuel, and the 
whole town was all but in a conflagra- 
tion. The Sub-Inspector tried to quell 
the excitement, but he found his con- 
trol gone. The police did not obey him ; 
and fora long time it was a question in 
the balance whether there would be a 
wholesale onslaught on the people, who 
would have been undisturbed but for the 
‘‘emergency”’ men marching through 
the town accompanied by police. All 
that would have been prevented if the 
crops had been taken to the market by 
the railway. The Chief Secretary had 
said that the one principle that had 
actuated him in his administration of 
the Coercion Laws was his love of 
justice, and that he was determined 
that in all cases his decisions should be 
judicial as before God and man. He 
expressed that determination in all the 
solemn tones of which all the Members 
of the Government were such ready 
masters; but could the Committee be- 
lieve that all the decisions of which they 
had heard were in any sense judicial ? 
The cases were worked up solely by the 
police. The police gave information, 
and the magistrates were merely the in- 
struments of the police. The police were 
the accusers, and the accused had no 
means of defending themselves. There- 
fore, the police were the real Judges. 
That was the case, not only under the 


so long as they were used for legitimate | Coercion Act, but under the Arms 
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Act, and he would show it by an 
example that occurred a short time 
ago. A tenant farmer holding a large 
tract of land—a man who was a Poor 
Law Guardian, and in every way re- 
spectable—applied in the ordinary way 
for a licence to carry arms on his own 
land. That in itself was humiliation 
enough for a man in his position; but 
it was necessary under the law, and 
he did it. As a matter of course the 
magistrates granted the licence ; but be- 
fore he had left the Court he was called 
back, and told that they were very sorry, 
but they could not give him the licence. 
His character was taken away, and no 
reason assigned ; and it afterwards was 
made clear that this change in the views 
of the magistrates was caused by the 
whisper of a policeman, supposed to be 
to the effect that the applicant was an 
improper person. There was not a 
single ground of charge against him, 
except that he was a member of the 
Land League ; but he was refused per- 
mission to carry arms on his own pro- 
perty through the whisper of a police- 
man. This showed the worst feature of 
the Coercive Laws in Ireland; every 
man was under the control of the lowest 
ranks of the Police Force. It reminded 
him of what King John said to Hubert, 
whom he charged with having taken the 
law into his own hands— 
**Tt is the curse of Kings to be attended 

By slaves, that take their humours fora warrant 

To break within the bloody house of life ; 

And, on the winking of authority, 

To understand a law.”’ 


That was precisely what the police had 
done. They were ever ready on the wink- 
ing of authority to understand the law, 
and the result was that the people were 
cowed, and in many instances they were 
implicated in crimes of which they could 
not be held at all guilty. A great deal 
had been said about the Ladies’ Land 
League. He did not wish to go out of 
the way to discuss that; butit had been re- 
ported in the newspapers that 18 families 
of people had applied to the Ballina 
Workhouse, having been evicted by their 
landlords. Why had they been thrown 
out? Because the Ladies’ League was 
not able to support them. Had not 


that League in numberless cases sup- 
ported people who had been cast out on 
the road, and were suffering from degra- 
dation? He would remind hon. Mem- 
bers of 1846 and 1848, when there was 
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no Ladies’ League, and when people 
were thrown out to rot in the ditches ; 
when the roofs were torn off their houses, 
and the rites of the Church were said 
over dying people, with only the stars of 
Heaven over their heads. Let them re- 
member that the Police Force were them- 
selves moved to tears by the iniquities 
of that class tyranny, supported by the 
Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) was a 
Member. Let them remember these 
facts before they tried to heap calumny 
on these ladies. Whatever might have 
been their faults, they had a sense of 
charity. There was another matter 
which was not often referred to—these 
police were Irishmen; and he thought 
it was a deplorable fact that Irishmen 
were found in the uniform of policemen 
or soldiers. He would rather lose his 
limbs than wear the uniform; but the 
men were there, and they deserved to be 
treated, at least, as Englishmen by the 
Government. This Vote contained an 
item of £7,349 for clothing ; but he knew 
there were hundreds of policemen who 
had had scarcely any clothing for a 
month. Round about Dublin, where it 
looked well to have the men well-clothed, 
they were provided with overcoats up 
to time; but in remote parts of Ireland, 
where the men had really hard work to 
do, they were left without sufficient 
clothing as long as possible. There were 
numbers of these men at this moment 
left in a miserable state for want of the 
clothing which ought to have been 
supplied to them long ago. He raised 
this question from the point of view of 
humanity. If he spoke simply from his 
own feelings, he should say, ‘Let the 
men rot;” but while they were there he 
should like to see the Government pay 
more attention to their comfort. This 
was a very large Vote, and he would 
like the Committee to consider for a 
moment the Report upon which it was 
based, and the advantages that were 
obtained by it. In Ireland there were 
50,000 soldiersand police at thismoment ; 
but, in America, with its vast populaticn, 
in which there were over 4,000,000 
of Irishmen, there were only 25,000 
troops; and in India, with a population 
of 250,000,000 of people, there was only 
a force equal to that which was neces- 
sary to keep Ireland in order. Could 
any English Member say that the go- 
vernment of Ireland was carried on ex- 
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cept on a system of the rankest despotism? 
For this reason, he thought every Irish- 
man, no matter what his views, must vote 
against expenditure which was robbery 
of Englishmen, and which at the same 
time must deepen the hate with which 
Trishmen regarded the English rule. 
Mr. R. POWER said, he felt that it 
was useless and unprofitable to attempt 
to argue with the majority he saw be- 
fore him ; but several statements had 
been made in this debate to which 
he should like to refer. But before he 
did so he should like, not only on his 
own account, but on the part of his 
Colleagues, to congratulate the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) on 
the excellent speech he had delivered ; 
and he could not help thinking that 
if other Englishmen would throw aside 
their prejudices and consider Irish ques- 
tions in the same spirit, much more 
would be done to establish good relations 
between the two countries. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin( Mr. Gibson) 
had said that on this Vote the Irish 
Members attacked the Constabulary of 
Ireland. They did no such thing. He 
had always considered the Constabu- 
lary as a credit to their country; and 
the Irish Members did not attack the 
Constabulary, but they attacked the sys- 
tem under which they were bound to 
act. For instance, the Sub-Inspector of 
a district obeyed the County Inspector, 
and the County Inspector received his 
orders from Dublin Castle. They were, 
after all, but human beings, and they 
must obey their orders, no matter 
whether they were tyrannical or just, 
when they received thom from Dublin 
Castle. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had asked the Chief Secre- 
tary why an anonymous man had been 
compensated by £200 for some injury 
he had received in a riot, and had 
also asked why, if this man was com- 
pensated for injuries received in a riot, 
people who had been ill-treated by thie 
Constabulary should not be compen- 
sated? ‘The Chief Secretary had no 
auswer to this; but he (Mr. Power) 
hoped that before the debate closed 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
some explanation. The Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, in his remarkable 
speech, which would be long remem- 
bered by the House of Commons, had 


said that in September last Mr. Parnell | 





was steeped up to his lips in treason. 
If that was so, it was the duty of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
arrest Mr. Parnell and bring him to 
trial before a jury of his own country- 
men. But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if he knew anything about 
Ireland, must know that Mr. Parnell 
was not steeped up to his lips in 
treason. But if Mr. Parnell, as the 
Leader of the Irish Party, was steeped 
up to his lips in treason, it was the duty 
of the Government to use the forces of 
civilization in order to put down this 
treason—which, however, existed only 
in the imagination of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. But what did the 
Chief Secretary do ? He suppressed 
public meetings. The suppression of 
public meetings was a contradiction of 
the principles which he (Mr. Power) had 
always believed to be professed by the 
Liberal Party. Who was it that taught 
the Irish people to hold public meetings 
and agitate for the redress of their 
grievances? And who taught them that 
if they came to that House and pleaded 
their cause their claims would be listened 
to, and their arguments respected? It 
was the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) who had said there 
was nothing so safe as public meetings, 
and had advised the people to meet 
together and look each other face 
to face and discuss the great questions 
of the day. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man belonged to the Cabinet which 
had prevented the Irish people from 
meeting together and discussing the 
questions of the day, and had driven 
the people into secret societies, where 
the Irish Members, as Leaders of 
the people, could not follow them. A 
great deal had been said about the way 
in which the Constabulary discharged 
their duties in Ireland. He would cite 
one case to show the way in which the 
present government of Ireland was car- 
ried on. A publican applied to the 
Quarter Sessions for a transfer of his 
licence. The transfer was objected to by 
the police on the ground that the appli- 
cant had been prominent at a Land 
League demonstration, at which the 
parish priest and Mr. Richard Power 
were present. What had the man done? 
He had ridden in front of a demonstra- 
tion dressed in green. The magistrate 
asked if that was all, and the answer 
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was ‘‘Yes;” and to the question whe- 
ther he had been conducting his busi- 
ness properly during the year, the an- 
swer was also ‘‘ Yes.’’ Yet the police 
objected to the transfer of his licence. 
If that man was guilty of an offence in 
attending the meeting, still more was he 
(Mr. Power) guilty for having been pre- 
sent. But the police had raised an ob- 
jection from mere animosity. Then the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said if the Irish people had a Parliament 
of their own, their first duty would be to 
preserve order, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
did not say that. I said, ‘‘ If the Queen’s 
authority was driven out and you had to 
govern Ireland.” 

Mr. R. POWER said, he wished it 
were so; and he could assure the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that if they 
had a Parliament of their own their first 
duty would be to preserve order, and to 
perhaps pass as stringent a Coercion 
Act as even the Government had passed, 
but with this ditference—if they passed 
such an Act they would be punishing 
their own children. A man might punish 
his own children, and yet object to a 
stranger doing so; and that was the 
ease in Ireland. ‘lo show how the police 
carried out the Act he would read two 
lines from a ‘etter written by a man 
whom he had known all his life, and 
who, he would pledge his honour, was 
as innocent of any act against the law 
as he himself was. That man wrote— 

“ You will be surprised to hear that I was 
recently ‘reasonably suspected,’ and this morn- 
ing, at half-past 4 o'clock, I was taken out of my 
bed and lodged here, on a warrant, charged 
with being guilty of intimidation. I have wit- 
nesses to prove my innocence; but I believe 
they are no use to me at present, as it is so easy 
now-a-days tu suspect people.” 

This was a man who, he (Mr. Power) 
was prepared to prove befvre any Com- 
mittee appointed by the House, or by any 
Committee of Dublin Castle, was per- 
fectly innocent. He did not believe the 
Chief Secretary knew anything about that 
case. The man’s name was John Fitz- 
gerald, and he was taken from Water- 
ford. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
inquired into this case? The danger 
of the course pursued by the right 
hon. Gentleman was this. So long as 
the Irish Members could talk to the 
people, they could advise and control 


them and guide them. But the Govern- | Ireland worse. 
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ment had prevented their doing that by 
quashing public meetings. As he had 
said, the Government had driven people 
into societies where their leaders, the 
Trish Members, could not follow them, 
and he was afraid the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary would find it 
a very difficult thing to restore peace and 
order in Ireland unless he repealed the 
Coercion Act. The great mistake the 
Government had made in the public 
affairs of Ireland, and the great mistake 
they had made in the government of 
Ireland, was in. allowing the institu- 
tions of the country to remain opposed 
to the sentiments of the people. Look 
at the police. They were paid by the 
Crown, they were officered by the Crown, 
and they were sent down to the counties 
with their pockets full of instructions 
from Dublin Castle. Until Her Majesty’s 
Government brought the police and the 
whole administration of the country into 
greater harmony with the feelings of the 
people, they could never have anything 
but Coercion Acts—soldiers and police 
and repressive measures—in Ireland. If 
they were only to look at the evil effects 
of their system to-day in Ireland, the 
condition of things might not be so de- 
plorable ; but the saddest part of their 
government of Ireland was this—that 
the injustices and cruelties of to-day 
would be remembered by the Irish peo- 
ple for generations to come. It was a 
curious fact that there were no people 
in the world who had longer memories 
than the Irish. There were no people 
who remembered a good turn better or 
a bad one longer. Their memories 
stretched far back, and history lived for 
ever in their country. History in Ire- 
land went down from father toson ; and 
they would find there to-day that the 
poorest and humblest amongst the people 
could tell of the cruelties inflicted on 
them by Cromwell, and of the iniquities 
of the Penal Laws. Everything was 
treasured up, and he assured the Govern- 
ment that the more police they sent into 
Ireland the worse would the state of Ire- 
land be. They could not by force of 
arms and by increasing their Constabu- 
lary Vote restore peace and order. They 
had tried it. Ireland was more peace- 
able, there were fewer outrages and 
crimes there, before the Coercion Act 
was passed. The Government passed 


; their Coercion Act, and now they found 
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little use in appealing to the present Go- | rack-renting. The arrears were such as 
vernment to once more return to rational | the people could not pay, and should not 


courses with regard to the governed 
classes. He could understand the posi- 
tion of the Conservative Government 
thoroughly ; they promised nothing and 
did nothing. But hecould not understand 
the position of the Liberal Government, 
who did nothing whilst promising every- 
thing. It wasthe duty of Irish Mem- 
bers to protest against the increase of 
the Constabulary on this occasion. It 
was to be regretted that such an amount 
of time was occupied in discussing the 
Estimates ; but the Irish Members had 
to perform a duty, however painful it 
might be. It was for them to expose 
the evils of the system which had been 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and, having made this protest, he hoped 
that after the speech of his hon. Friend 
near him (Mr. T. D. Sullivan), the Com- 
mittee might be allowed to divide on the 
Question. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he would 
not occupy the attention of the Com- 
mittee for many minutes. He had not 
had the advantage of hearing the 
entire debate, but he had heard a por- 
tion of the speech of the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, and on that he desired 
to offer a few brief comments. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that the Police Force in Ireland and 
the extra expenditure the Committee 
was now asked to vote had been employed 
in what he called ‘‘ preserving the peace, 
and maintaining law and order.” These 
were very nice words with which to catch 
the ear of the House of Commons. ‘Pre- 
serving the peace’’ was the name the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman chose 
to give to the operation of the Bills for 
carrying out unjust and atrocious evic- 
tions throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. The whole point of the 
ease he (Mr. Sullivan) took to be this— 
that these evictions were unjust, and un- 
reasonable, and inhuman, and that they 
were proved to be so by the evidence be- 
fore the House given by the Chief Se- 
eretary himself. It was nuw admitted 
by Members of the Government that 
rack-renting had existed in Ireland to a 
much greater extent than they had been 
aware of when passing the Coercion Act 
aud the Land Act through the House of 
Commons. Evictions were taking place 
in consequence of arrears of rent, which 


arrears had accrued in consequence of | 
i 





be expected to pay, nor asked to pay; 
and, that being so, the evictions were 
unjust evictions, and he would defy any 
hon. or right hon. Gentlemen to prove 
the contrary of that assertion. They 
had it on the evidence of the Land Courts. 
They were reducing the rack rents right 
and left. The landlords were standing 
their trial and the verdict was going 
against them. The Chief Secretary, 
therefore, was at this moment adminis- 
tering injustice in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said in this House 
that that was a thing that England, 
great and powerful as she was, might 
well be afraid to do, and that he, for 
one, was not ashamed to say that he 
should be afraid to do it. If ever 
the right hon. Gentleman had had that 
holy fear it had vanished from him. 
He was now recklessly and cruely 
carrying out evictions in consequence 
of arrears of rent which occurred 
through rack-renting. The chain of 
evidence must prove to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s mind, or to the mind of any 
reasonable man, that these evictions 
were unjust, immoral, and inhuman. 
The Attorney General for Ireland said, 
imagine such a thing in England as cars 
being refused to the police, whilst endea- 
vouring to discharge their duty—whilst 
engaged in the preservation of law and 
order, and the maintenance of peace! 
Well, but imagine such a thing in Eng- 
land as the eviction of a whole country 
side, as wholesale evictions throughout 
the length and breadth of the Kingdom ! 
Was it to be supposed that all that would 
happen in that state of things would be 
that cars would be refused to the police? 
No; the English people would take a very 
much stronger line of action than that. 
Then, with reference to the Police Circu- 
lars and this expenditure of money, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General said they were for 
the purpose of detecting crime. The 
Irish Representatives did not object 
to crime being detected, but what they 
did object to was that the system which 
now prevailed in Ireland, instead of de- 
tecting crime, created crime for the pur- 
pose of discovering it. The effect of the 
Police Circulars, the secret service money, 
and the inducements held out to infor- 
mers, unquestionably was to create ficti- 
tious plots, and to produce informers who 
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would make crime first and discover it 
afterwards, for the purpose of putting 
money in their pockets. That kind of 
thing had happened in Ireland over and 
over again. It would happen in any 
country under similar circumstances: 
There was in Ireland, as in every 
country in the world, a base element. 
There was in Ireland, as in every 
other country, a number of base- 
minded men who would clutch at 
gold, if offered to them in almost any 
circumstances; and if Her Majesty’s 
Government said to that class of men— 
‘“* Here is gold for you, and not only gold, 
but protection ; for we undertake that, if 
you give us secret information of crime 
about to be committed, not only will we 
pay you for it, but your name will never 
be known to your neighbours; ”’ that was 
a frightful temptation. That temptation 
was offered, and was producing its 
natural and inevitable effect. Sham 
conspiracies and sham discoveries were 
reported every day at Dublin Castle, 
and secret-service money was being paid 
out for them, and he firmly believed 
that the informers, who were living on 
this money, held out inducements to 
people to commit crime or to go about 
the commission of crime, for the very 
purpose of betraying them afterwards 
and getting Government rewards. One 
objection he had to British rule in 
Ireland was that its tendency was to 
demoralize the people. The tendency of 
landlordism and British rule, as they 
knew these things in Ireland, was to 
encourage and develop base passions 
amongst the people. It was really won- 
derful how a shred of virtue remained 
to the Irish people, subjected as they 
had been for such a long period to 
these degrading influences. He hoped 
they were drawing near the end of 
this demoralizing system; at all events, 
they were grappling with it, and, at 
whatever risk or peril to themselves, 
they would carry on the struggle. They 
had inflicted already a very severe blow 
upon the landlord system in Ireland 
and he confessed fairly and frankly 
that the Land Act was helping them 
very much in that respect. The Land 
Act was such a blow to landlordism as 
it would never recover from. But it only 
scotched the snake, it did not kill it; 
and they (the Irish Members) were now 
here to oppose this Vote for this extra 
expenditure on Irish Police, believing 
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that it was not doing good but evil in 
Treland, and they would be slaves if 
they allowed proposals of this kind to 
pass without resisting them. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 183 ; 
Noes 18: Majority 165.—(Div. List, 
No. 25.) 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,300, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1882, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of Public Works in Ireland.”’ 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Members from 
Ireland had no option but to offer to this 
Vote the most determined resistance in 
their power. The Board of Works in 
Ireland was well known to Irishmen. 
They believed it to be most detrimental 
to the interests of the country, more so 
than any other Department of the Go- 
vernment. The Chief Secretary occu- 
pied the position of President of the 
Board, or had some official connection 
with it. [Mr. W. E. Forster: I have 
not.] It was hard to say what the right 
hon. Gentleman was not connected with 
in Ireland. At any rate, the Board con- 
sisted of three or four gentlemen nomi- 
nated by the Government—gentlemen 
over whose appointment the people of 
Ireland had no sort of control, and gen- 
tlemen who had not shown in their 
careers any sympathy for the people, 
and whom the people knew very well 
indeed and had absolutely no contidence 
in. The Supplementary Vote asked for 
included the salaries and expenses of 
extra staff and increased duties, due to 
additional Baronial Sessions having been 
held in 1881, and payment to draftsmen. 
He said, without hesitation, that the 
comparative failure of the system of 
Baronial Sessions in Ireland, at a time 
of extreme want and distress amongst 
the people, had been due to the obstruc- 
tive policy fullowed by the Board of 
Works. In the county of Sligo—and 
what was true of Sligo was true also of 
other counties in Ireland—many works 
of extreme utility had to be abandoned 
in consequence of the attitude taken up 
by the Board of Works. He knew that 
many works taken up by Baronial Ses- 
sions had not been ratified by the Board. 
When the Baronial Sessions, including 
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as they did members of the Grand Juries 
and the ratepayers—the gentry as well 
as the people—guaranteed the cost, the 
least that could have been expected 
would have been that the Board of 
Works would have ratified the under- 
taking. But he knew, as a melancholy 
fact, that many bodies of men had been 
thrown out of work, which would have 
been given by the landlords and other 
people, when they were striving to ob- 
tain a livelihood for themselves and their 
families, through the obstinate obstruc- 
tion offered by the Board of Works from 
first to last. The Committee had a right 
to know what proportion of public works 
approved of by the Baronial Sessions were 
abandoned in consequence of the refusal 
of the Dublin officials to ratify them. 
He believed that thousands of pounds, 
tens of thousands of pounds, were kept 
out of the pockets of the poor starving 
tg who could not obtain employment 

y reason of the interference of the 
Board of Works. There was a sum of 
£700 put down in connection with the 
new system of loans to occupiers of land. 
This ‘‘new system,’’ he presumed they 
were to understand as the system in- 
augurated under the Land Act of last 
year. He was curious to know whether 
the new system had proved as great a 
failure as the old. Hon. Members would 
bear in mind that in the Land Act of 
1870, the failure of which was now a 
matter of universal consent, the Board 
was authorized to grant loans, amongst 
other things, to enable them to purchase 
their farms. He referred to Reports of 
a Committee of this House, and also to 
the recent Report of the Bessborough 
Commission, upon which the Land Act 
was founded, in verification of his state- 
ment that the system of loans autho- 
rized by the Land Act of 1870 had been 
an utter failure, in consequence of the 
obstructive action of the Board of Public 
Works. He might contrast the action 
of the Board of Works with that of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Commis- 
sioners, who did not offer to the tenants 
terms much more favourable than the 
Board of Works. In many cases the 
tenants paid to the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Commissioners larger prices 
than the land would fetch in the open 
market. Simply because they approached 
the question in a rational and statesman- 
like manner their project met with com- 


parative success. ‘They were enabled to 
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aid the tenants in many parts of the 
country to become proprietors, in the first 
place, because the Commissioners took the 
trouble to inform the tenants clearly and 
plainly upon what terms they might be- 
come proprietors of their farms; and, 
secondly, because when the tenants came 
before the Commissioners they were not 
frightened with law costs, with mys- 
teriously legal and official forms—they 
were not obstructed by red-tapeism. 
The success which had attended the 
operations of the Commissioners was 
large and signal as compared with the 
failure of the operations of the Board of 
Works. He challenged contradiction 
when he said that so complete a failure 
as that of the Board of Works since 1870 
in connection with loans to tenants did 
not stand on record in the history of 
Ireland. What he had a right to ask 
was whether, in the four or five months 
which had elapsed since the passing of 
the Land Act, the Board of Works had 
shown any better disposition to make 
advances to tenants; whether they had 
taken steps to inform the tenants in a 
proper manner upon what terms the 
Board was prepared to assist them either 
with regard to the drainage of the land, 
or the general improvement of their 
farms? He was anxious to know whe- 
ther the Board was content to be aware 
of its own powers, and not communicate 
them to the tenants of Ireland? Had 
the Board sent agents to the different 
districts of Ireland to inform the tenants 
upon what terms they could obtain loans 
for the purchase or improvement of their 
farms? Before they passed this Vote 
they were entitled to a full explanation 
of the steps the Board had taken, since 
the passing of the Land Act, to make 
the system of loans operative. Judging 
from the miserable failure of the Arrears 
Clause, remembering that there must 
be £2,000,000 now owed for rent by 
100,000 tenants, and that only £500 had 
been advanced in respect of the arrears, 
he was entitled to regard with suspicion 
the new system of loans to occupiers 
through an obstructive and stupid Board. 
No one would be more glad than he 
would be to know that some measure of 
success had attended the operation ; but 
whether he regarded the failure of the 
Arrears Clause, or whether he regarded 
the advances made under other heads of 
the Land Act, he was entitled to regard 
the whole system with the most grave 
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suspicion. In the matter of advances to 
tenants, as well as in other respects, the 
Land Act had been a failure, and in the 
interest of candour and fair play he in- 
vited the Government to satisfy the Com- 
mittee that some good results had accrued 
from the system of loans. He should 
be curious to see whether it was not 
like the Land Commission—namely, 
causing a preposterous expenditure with 
small nominal results. 

Mr. GIBSON said, on one of the items 
of the Vote he would like to make a few 
remarks; it was the one of £700 for 
preparing the Circular with regard to 
advances made to tenants under Sec- 
tion 31 of the Land Act of last Session. 
That was a clause inserted by the Prime 
Minister to enable advances to be made 
to tenants for the reclamation of lands, 
and the section contained no restriction 
whatever as to the amount that was to 
be advanced. The discussion upon that 
clause when it was introduced into the 
Bill was most instructive, as showing 
what were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and what were the views held by 
hon. Members in passing the clause. It 
would be found, as he said, that the 
clause was general, leaving it absolutely 
to the discretion of the Executive what 
amount should be advanced. The Minis- 
ter who first introduced the section to 
the attention of Parliament was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright), and, in doing so, he said— 

“T do not think it is possible to add any 
words to the clause, or to do anything more 
comprehensive and, at the same time, more 
simple or likely to be more useful than that 
which the Government intend.”—[3 Hansard, 
eelxiii. 558.) 

That was a very good paraphrase of the 
obvious meaning of the clause; but he 
found that the Government, some two 
or three months ago, issued a Circular 
which practically killed the clause. They 
announced to the tenants that they would 
not grant advances of less than £100, 
and that they would only grant advances 
to tenants holding a farm valued at more 
than £20. He need not tell anyone 
acquainted with Ireland that that Cir- 
cular, by its very terms, excluded at once 
the vast majority of the tenants of Ire- 
land, and excluded many of those who 
might have the most need to take ad- 
vantage of the system of loans. Many 
of the small tenants might desire, being 
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thrifty and industrious men, to obtain 
a loan of £30, £40, or £50; but under 
the Circular recently issued he was not 
allowed to obtain less than £100, and he 
could not even get a loan at all unless 
his farm was valued above £20, although 
his rent might be considerably more. 
Let them see whether the Circular was 
in accordance with what was said in Par- 
liament. He found that the Prime 
Minister, speaking on the question with 
his usual ability and clearness, indicated 
very plainly, at least to his (Mr. Gibson’s) 
mind, that he did not contemplate any- 
thing like the restrictions detailed in the 
Circular. He did not intend to quote 
any of the words of the Prime Minister, 
although he could quote from a good 
many speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man on that point, because he found that 
he could quote a more explicit and shorter 
statement than any made by the Prime 
Minister. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for the County of Galway (Major 
Nolan) put this Question to the Govern- 
ment— 


‘*The Board of Works ought to be enabled 
to lend sums of less than £100, otherwise the 
small tenants might not be able to derive benefit 
from the advances. Would the Government 
give the Board of Works power to advance 
small sums ? ’’—[ Ibid. 573) 


It was impossible to have a Question put 
in a clearer or more direct way. Other 
hon. Gentlemen followed, and then the 
Prime Minister made a very short reply, 
passing by the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, and dealing only 
with the more immediate questions ad- 
vanced. But the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, who always liked to get an answer 
to his Questions, returned to the charge. 
He said he had not yet received an an- 
swer to his Question, and then the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
answered as follows :— 


‘*The hon. and gallant Member is mistaken 
in supposing that the limit of £100 would apply 
to this clause.’’—[ bid. 578.] 


Now, that was a most clear and explicit 
statement, and how it could be reconciled 
with the Government Circular stating 
that loans were to be regulated by the 
£100 Clause, he could not understand. 
That clause might have been right or 
wrong in principle, but it was a clause 
introduced by the Prime Minister, and 
it must be assumed that the right hon. 
Gentleman considered it sound and right 
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in principle if legitimately worked. The 
direct effect of the Treasury Circular was 
practically to obliterate that clause; it 
would certainly take away from a vast 
number of the tenants any benefit under 
the clause, and he could not conceive 
how it could be reconciled with the clear 
pledges given to Parliament by the Chief 
Secretary that the limit of £100 would 
not apply to the clause. 

Lory FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he did not think the observations 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
covered the whole ground. It was per- 
fectly true, as stated, that the clause did 
not mention the limit of £100; but, on 
the other hand, it placed on the Treasury 
a very heavy responsibility. It behoved 
them, before making any advances to 
tenants, to be assured that the security 
offered was such as to secure the repay- 
ment of the capital with interest. The 
remarks of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman were rather severe. If he 
would carry his mind back two years, 
he would recollect that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lowther) who was then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was pressed 
night after night by the Irish Members 
to do the very thing the Government 
were now trying to do—that was to say, 
to make advances to tenants for the im- 
provement of their holdings; and he 
absolutely refused to do so on the ground 
that it would be quite impossible to get 
adequate security. The Government 
hoped it would be found possible to get 
proper security ; but in any experiment 
of such magnitude they thought they 
were bound, in the interest of the Irish 
tenant, in the interest of the experiment 
as well as of the Exchequer, to proceed 
by steps, and not rashly—to try the ex- 
periment, at least in the first instance, 
as the Circular itself stated, with the 
more substantial class of farmers. It 
was perfectly true the limit of £100 was 
not in the section. 

Mr. GIBSON: It was expressly stated 
that it weuld not be adopted. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the responsibility was imposed on 
the Treasury by the Act of not making 
advances without making proper security ; 
therefore, was it not wise to make the 
experiment under the most favourable 
circumstances? If the experiment an- 
swered, they might then make wide 
advances to tenants for improvement. 
The Treasury found that the dangers 
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attending the advances were very great. 
The very first applications they had ex- 
hibited those dangers, because the money 
advanced went to pay the arrears of rent. 
They did not wish to make the advances 
for that purpose, but in order to secure 
the improvement of the land. He would 
ask hon. Members to consider another 
danger that might arise if the advances 
were made without due care and pre- 
caution. Imagine the position in which 
the Government would be placed if the 
money was not spent in the direction for 
which it wasintended, and the tenant was, 
in two or three years’ time, unable to pay 
the sum due upon it. The Government 
would be obliged to take steps to sell the 
tenancy. That was not a position which 
they would be prepared to welcome on a 
large and extended scale. If, on the 
contrary, they found by the experiment 
they were now trying on a limited scale 
that the money was applied to the pur- 
poses for which it was advanced, and 
that proper security could be obtained 
for the repayment, nothing would be 
easier than to make advances of a smaller 
amount to smaller tenants. They already 
saw it might be advisable to come to 
Parliament for some extra powers in 
connection with the advances; but, at 
present, he appealed to the Committee 
to allow them to try the experiment 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
promising, as they did, that if they found 
the experiment worked satisfactorily, and 
that the money was spent in the proper 
directions, they would be only too glad 
to lower the limit. He asked the Com- 
mittee not to insist upon their jeopar- 
dizing this important experiment by 
at once removing all limitation. With 
respect to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), he 
had to say that, in his belief, never 
was a Minute drawn up with greater 
pains to guard the State against loss, 
and, at the same time, to put the 
applicant to the minimum of trouble 
aud expense. They had imposed a very 
small fixed charge in all cases, so that 
there should be no doubt as to what 
would have to be borrowed and what 
paid. Instructions had been issued wide- 
spread through Ireland, and, he believed, 
were generally known. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that their one ob- 
ject was to get rid of all technical diffi- 
culties. With respect to the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s observations concerning loans, 
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he must say he scarcely expected to be 
called upon to speak on that subject to- 
night, because he was happy to say that 
the necessity for relief loans was past, 
and, considering the fact that the 
Board of Works advanced something 
like £1,500,000, he did not think much 
blame attached to them. As to the 
‘* Bright Clauses,”’ and the comparison 
of the manner in which the Board of 
Works and the Irish Church Temporali- 
ties Commissioners performed their duty, 
he would suggest to the hon. Member 
that the work of the one was very much 
simpler and easier than that of the 
other. The work of the Irish Church 
Temporalities Commissioners was to sell 
land, as to the title of which there was 
no doubt; but the land with which the 
Board of Works had to deal was sur- 
rounded with difficulties as to title, 
and many other complications, besides 
which, the Board were not selling their 
own land. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the noble Lord 
had not in the slightest degree grappied 
with the difficulty he suggested. Sec- 
tion 31 was so clear that anyone could 
understand its terms and construction. 
It was a section put in by the Prime 
Minister as a very popular section. It 
was fully discussed, and the question as 
to whether there should in its admi- 
nistration be a limit of £100 was 
brought under the notice of the Go- 
vernment. His point was that the 
Government had now, not in obedience 
at all to any section of the Act of 
Parliament, but as an act of adminis- 
trative discretion, issued a Circular, in 
which it was stated they would not make 
advances of less than £100. They had 
laid down that hard-and-fast line them- 
selves. To the point of limitation their 
attention was drawn specifically by 
words of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Major Nolan), about which 
there was no possibility of mistake. 
Those words were— 

“The Board of Works ought to be enabled 
to lend sums of less than £100, otherwise the 
small tenants might not be able to derive bene- 
fit from the advances. Would the Government 
give the Board of Works power to advance 
small sums?” —[3 Hansard, cclxiii. 573. ] 

In other words, the hon. and gallant 
Member asked—‘‘ Would the Govern- 
vernment not issue a Circular refusing 
to make advances of less than £100?” 
That was not immediately answered; but 
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the Question was put specifically again, 
and then the Chief Secretary said— 

“ The hen. and gallant Member is mistaken 

in supposing that the limit of £100 would apply 
to this clause.’’—[Jbid. 578. ] 
Kither the Circular was necessary or it 
was not; either it was an act of Execu- 
tive discretion or not. If the Executive 
were free to issue it or not, they must 
grapple with the responsibility. They 
might have issued it in ignorance of the 
undertaking given to Parliament; if so, 
they were bound to modify it. They 
were not bound to make for the State a 
bad bargain. They were bound to con- 
sider every case on its merits—to con- 
sider whether the tenants could fairly 
pay ; but he did not think they were at 
liberty, after the distinct pledge given to 
Parliament, to say they would not enter- 
tain an application from a tenant whose 
holding was under a certain valuation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had quoted 
some words which he used when the 
Land Act was passing through the 
House. He did not remember the cir- 
cumstances himself; but he had no doubt 
that what he meant at the time was 
that there was nothing in the clause, as 
it stood, introducing the limitation of 
£100. The clause was passed without 
limitation, and now the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman really said a pledge 
had been broken because a Circular had 
been issued, stating that, for a time, 
sums of not less than £100 would be 
advanced. That was an unfair interpre- 
tation. The Treasury were bound to con- 
sider what would be good security, and 
they were able to alter the limitation at 
any time. In the interest of the clause, 
and in the interest of the Act, nothing 
could be more important than that the 
first loans made should not be made in 
cases where the security was faulty. 
Nothing was said in the clause about 
limitation, and he did not think the 
Treasury ought to be fettered in the dis- 
cretion which it thought fit to exercise. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the noble 
Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish) re- 
ferred just now to a matter which oc- 
curred two years ago. The noble Lord 
said that those who found fault with the 
action of the present Government should 
remember the attitude which he (Mr. 
Lowther) individually assumed two 
years ago in regard to advances to 
tenants. The noble Lord was in his 
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place just now when the hon. Member 
for Waterford drew a distinction be- 
tween the present Government and 
their Predecessors. The hon. Member 
said that the late Government pro- 
mised nothing and did nothing, but the 
present Government promised a good 
deal and did nothing. The noble Lord 
could not have afforded a better illus- 
tration of that than he did by what he 
had just now called attention to. What 
were the circumstances under which he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) felt himself bound to 
resist proposals which were made two 
years ago for advances to tenants? 
The noble Lord had talked about the 
Treasury being bound to take care that 
proper security was given for the ad- 
vances made, and he declared the 
Treasury found a difficulty in finding 
security on the part of tenants whose 
holdings were valued at less than £20. 
The noble Lord perhaps remembered 
that two years ago the tenant had only 
his property to give as security. The 
tenant could now give as security not 
only what was his property two years 
ago, but a good deal more besides. He 
would not go into the question as to 
how he had become possessed of what 
the tenant did not own a couple of years 
ago; but he would say that the nuble 
Lord ought to bear all such things in 
mind when criticizing the guardians of 
the public purse of two years ago. 
Neither the noble Lord nor the Chief 
Secretary appeared to have grappled 
with the question raised by his right 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gibson). 
What he understood his right hon. and 
learned Friend said was that in the 
course of the debates on the Land Act 
the question was specifically raised 
whether the boons in the shape of ad- 
vances would be placed within the reach 
of small tenants, and that the Govern- 
ment distinctly said they were to be. 
It was not for him to say whether the 
Government were wise or not; but it 
appeared to him that the House was 
distinctly led to the conclusion that there 
was to be no hard-and-fast-line as to 
a limit to £100. It was evident the 
Treasury had completely disregarded 
the assurance given to Parliament by 
the Chief Secretary ; and he knew from 
personal experience the great difficulty 
a Chief Secretary had in bringing the 
Treasury to his exact point of view, they 
being specially charged with the duty of 





guarding the public purse. In this in- 
stance they had apparently done the 
very thing which the Chief Secretary 
thought he was justified in assuring the 
House they did not do, and that was to 
place an arbitrary limit on the loans. 
He was not going to say the limitation 
was not a wise one; butif it was intended 
to be made, the Government ought to 
have candidly informed the House. 

Mr. GRAY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) did not 
apparently quite understand the proce- 
dure by which advances of public money 
in Ireland by the Treasury through the 
Board of Works were conducted. It 
was not altogether a question of Act of 
Parliament. An Act of Parliament must 
receive another assent besides that of 
Her Majesty before it became operative. 
Sir Ralph Lingen did not give his assent 
in the present case, and therefore he 
took the best course to make the Act 
inoperative. The noble Lord, no doubt, 
had had some experience of the obstruc- 
tive tactics of that gentleman. If hon. 
Gentlemen wanted to know how bene- 
ficent proposals carried in Parliament 
were rendered of no avail they had only 
to take up the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners who investigated the 
condition of the Board of Works. They 
would find that that Commission re- 
ported that the Board wasin a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory condition, and recom- 
mended that certain officials at the head 
of that Department should be dismissed. 
Notwithstanding that Report the officers 
remained in their positions, and natu- 
rally continued to prosecute the public 
business in the way they had always 
done. The Circular to which reference 
had been made certainly caused great 
consternation in Ireland. Its effect had 
been to shut out the great mass of the 
Irish tenants from any benefit that 
might arise under the clause. The Cir- 
cular did not specially state the limit 
to be £20 valuation, but it got at that 
limit in rather an ingenious and round- 
about manner. A farmer might hold 
land the value of which had greatly 
improved since the Government valua- 
tion was made; his land might be worth 
£30 or £40 a-year, although his valu- 
ation was £20 or under. He might 
be able to give the best security, yet 
he would be unable to get an ad- 
vance. Another man’s land might be 
valued at £22, and yet be in a most im- 
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poverished condition; he might not be 
as well able to offer security as a man 
valued at less than £20, yet he could get 
an advance. He/(Mr. Gray) had not the 
slightest doubt that this silly Circular 
of the Treasury was issued on the sole 
responsibility of Sir Ralph Lingen, be- 
cause he controlled the Treasury ad- 
vances in Ireland, except occasionally, 
when the kindly offices of the noble Lord 
were brought in; and he (Mr. Gray) 
granted that, whenever the noble Lord 
did intervene, his object was generally 
to facilitate Acts of Parliament, and not 
to destroy them. It was really neces- 
sary to ascertain whether an official of 
the Treasury, be he the noble Lord or 
be he the Permanent Secretary, had a 
right to render proposals embodied in 
Acts of Parliament nugatory, and to re- 
peal a clause of an Act of Parliament 
by a Treasury Minute or Treasury Cir- 
cular ; because that was what had been 
done in the present case. As to the 
question of advances made by Parlia- 
ment for relief purposes, the noble Lord 
thought that, because £1,500,000 or 
£1,250,000 of the relief funds were ex- 

ended within 12 months, not much 

lame attached to the Board of Works. 
That, however, did not prove much. The 
funds were voted when the distress was 
practically at its highest point, or nearly 
so; the relief was required within a 
limited number of months. When the 
new harvest came in, the relief was com- 
paratively useless and unnecessary ; and 
the question was not exactly whether 
the money was spent within the 12 
months, but whether, in fact, it was spent 
in the distressed districts where the 
famine was raging. He was afraid that 
only a very small proportion of the 
money was spent when it was needed. 
He believed that most of it was spent 
long after the crisis had passed; and, if 
so, the fact of its being expended during 
12 months, when it was required to be 
expended within three or four months 
to be effective, proved nothing whatever. 
He should be glad if the noble Lord 
would inform them how much of the 
money voted in connection with the Ca- 
nadian grant of £20,000 for the relief of 
distress in Ireland in 1*80, had been ex- 
pended up to February, 1882. £60,000 
to supplement the Canadian Grant was 
voted by Parliament, making a total of 
£80,000. He believed there was a Re- 
turn showing that a very small propor- 
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tion had as yet been expended. Al- 
though the money had been compara- 
tively ineffective for the immediate pur- 
poses for which it was voted, he trusted 
care would be taken that it was ex- 
pended within a reasonable period, to 
prevent a recurrence of distress. It was 
really a serious matter when they came 
tu consider that the Treasury Circular 
had, in fact, repealed Clause 31 of the 
Act of last Session. A great deal was 
expected from that clause. It was 
pointed out by all sections of the Irish 
Members that farmers, having small 
capital at their command, could expend 
it with care and advantage by utilizing 
their own labour upon their own farms, 
for the purposes of reclamation and 
drainage, and so forth; and that it was 
the small class of farmers who, having a 
considerable amount of leisure during 
the winter, could use a Govern- 
ment advance with great advantage. 
The Board of Works, by their Circular, 
had shut out such farmers. They had 
shut out from any benefit, under the 
clause, 300,000 or 409,000 out of the 
500,000 tenants. It was also a serious 
matter to find that the officers of the 
Board of Works who, by a Royal Com- 
mission, were condemned in the strongest 
language for having obstructed and 
rendered nugatory many of the Acts 
passed for the material advancement of 
Ireland, should still retain their offices 
and continue to pursue their old policy. 
The noble Lord ought to give them some 
explanation why Colonel M‘Kerlie was 
allowed to continue in his office, and to 
retard the action of Acts of Parliament 
which, if properly and liberally worked, 
would be exceedingly useful to the coun- 
try. Why, he would ask, had the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission 
been disregarded ; and was it the inten- 
tion of the Government to take any 
notice of these recommendations ? 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not 
sympathize with all the remarks that 
had been made in reference to the 
action of the Treasury. The taxpayers 
of the country were entitled to have the 
exercise of every caution by the Trea- 
sury in the distribution of public money, 
aud the Treasury were bound to see that 
in all loans granted there should be such 
security sufficient to prevent a public 
loss. While entirely taking that line, 
he was not indisposed to think that the 
Circular which had been animadverted 
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upon was open to some objection. There 
was a good deal of force in the remark 
his right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson) had made, that the intention of 
the Act of Parliament was that loans 
should be made to tenants holding com- 
paratively small portions of land. But 
the hard-and-fast line laid down did, to 
some extent, interfere with the Act of 
Parliament and the intention of the 
Legislature. What appeared to him the 
right course would be, not to fix a hard- 
and-fast line, but to judge each applica- 
tion upon its own merits. He did not 
think the Treasury would be justified in 
lending money to tenants who had no 
security to offer in proportion to the 
terms of the loan; but that was a very 
different thing from saying that if a 
man’s holding was under the Govern- 
ment valuation of -£20 a-year, that, 
therefore, that man should be excluded 
from an Act of Parliament, the object 
of which was to give as much relief as 
possible to tenants in the development 
of the soil and resources of the country. 
Therefore, while he would not at all 
oppose the present Vote, and did not 
suppose that more was desired than that 
this subject should be ventilated, he 
would put it to the Government whether 
it was not worth while to re-consider 
the subject, withdraw the Circular, and 
judge each application made by Irish 
tenants on its own merits, without 
reference to a hard-and-fast line ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he very much 
agreed with what had just been said— 
that the Government should not lend 
unless upon sufficient security; but then 
he saw no reason for drawing a hard- 
and-fast line at a £20 valuation. A 
man holding under a smaller valua- 
tion might give substantial security, 
more substantial even than a man with 
a larger valuation, because he might 
hold property of a more improvable 
nature, and he might be a man more 
likely to honestly and fairly carry out 
the improvements. As had been pro- 
perly pointed out by the former Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the conditions 
were different now, and the tenants 
could give better security than under 
the Land Act of 1870. But as regarded 
the Board of Works, common report said 
that the Board managed their affairs 
very badly. For instance, under the 
Relief Act, it was commonly reported 
that they lent large sums to landlords, 





which sums were never expended upon 
improvements at all. The landlords got 
the money and gave good security, but 
really did not follow the intention of the 
Act and lay out the money on improve- 
ments. Of course, it was difficult for a 
Central Body in Dublin to superintend 
the outlay of money in remote parts of 
Treland ; but the fact remained that the 
Board of Works entirely neglected that 
part of the business. Reference had 
been made to the Board of Works 
Clauses in the Act of 1881, and it might 
charitably be supposed that the clauses 
were passed by the Government with 
some more or less good intentions; but 
there was the fact that so many restric- 
tions had been imposed with regard to 
borrowing, and such matters connected 
with these clauses, that so far they had 
remained inoperative, and, under those 
restrictions, were likely so to remain. 
There was no chance of giving practical 
effect to the intention of the Act of last 
year until a fresh Act was passed making 
these clauses much more simple in ope- 
ration, and of a more workable nature. 
It was not the slightest use blaming the 
Board of Works for the non-success of 
these clauses, for if the Board did, in 
agreement with the Act, grant loans for 
any particular work, the subordinate 
officials would not carry out their duty 
in a proper manner. He did not think 
the Committee ought to sanction the Vote. 

Dr. LYONS trusted the Treasury 
would re-consider their action in the issue 
of the Circular, which had caused a great 
deal of disappointment. It was now 
more than ever necessary that assistance 
should be offered to tenants in the way 
of small loans. There was one particular 
point he would like to mention. One 
way in which advances had been ob- 
tained of small loans had been from the 
landlord ; but now, under the present 
condition of things which had been 
brought about between landlord and 
tenant, and the impecunious condition 
of a large number of landlords, there 
was no prospect of the latter helping 
the tenants as they formerly did. He 
would more particularly refer to the 
water supply. In many parts of Ire- 
land there was considerable difficulty in 
obtaining an adequate supply of water, 
and nothing was more common than an 
application to the landlord for an ad- 
vance of money—say, from £25 to £40 
—for sinking wells, or fixing pumps, 
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or otherwise improving the water 
supply on a farm. All this class of 
operations, which used to be carried on 
with the assistance of the landlords, 
would practically be suspended for 
years. He could himself testify to the 
urgent pressing need for such improve- 
ments; but the tenant had no money, 
and also had the greatest objection 
to lay himself under the obligation of 
making application for a large sum. 
A man would readily borrow a sum of 
£30 or £40, which he could repay in a 
short time, for the improvement of his 
water supply, when he would not under- 
take a loan of £100. Those who were 
Aims familiar with the Irish tenants 

new the difficulty there was in getting 
them to incur charges in connection with 
the improvement of their holdings. Of 
course a full security was a necessity, 
and ample provision should be made in 
every case for the repayment of the sum 
advanced, but he could not see that the 
ditticulty would be greater in making an 
advance of £50 than in advancing £100. 
Thereshould bethe same inquiry in either 
ease. Practically, if the standard of 
valuation on which loans were made 
were lowered, undoubtedly it would 
largely increase the area over which 
loans would be sought for. But it was 
most desirable that the advances should 
reach those classes which it was most 
useful to assist. If, instead of taking that 
strained view which, with all respect, 
the Treasury did, they took a larger, 
broader view of the subject, he believed 
they would more than double the ap- 
preciable benefit to the country. There- 
tore he desired to press for are-considera- 
tion of the subject. He did not think 
the slightest risk need be run, for the 
most perfect security could be provided 
for payment of loans. A loan of £5, no 
more than one of £100, should not be 
granted to an applicant without absolute 
security of payment. He asked for 
nothing more than the extension of the 
loans when they were urgently needed, 
and he knew from experience what a 
large amount of keen disappointment 
was felt when the Treasury announced 
the limit they had fixed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it appeared 
to him a little unfortunate that the 
Treasury had laid down the limit of 
£100 and nothing smaller, and for this 
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reason-—it induced a man to ask for £100 
when probably he did not want so much. | 
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He agreed as to the necessity of re- 
quiring perfect and complete security 
for the money. No money should be 
advanced by the Treasury unless the 
security was, as far as possible, absolute 
and certain; but when there was that 
security, to say that five times £20 should 
be the lowest limit to be advanced on a 
valuation of £20 a-year, was to insist 
that a man should spend £100 when he 
might not wish to spend so much. He 
thought there was an error in that hard- 
and-fast line, and he would very much 
have preferred that the security had been 
the point upon which the Treasury laid 
the greatest stress. Observations had 
been madeupon valuable public servants, 
and he thought it right tosay as regarded 
one officer who had served the Treasury 
for a great many years, that there was 
no more efficient public servant who had 
distinguished himself in the Public Ser- 
vice than that gentleman. Naturally, he 
had no sympathy with the politics held 
by some hon. Members on that side; but 
speaking for himself, he could say that 
the services of the gentleman in question 
had been given most faithfully and most 
thoroughly. Speaking for himself, and 
he supposed he could also speak for those 
on the opposite Front Bench, he was 
certain that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, the Political Secretary for the time, 
had full responsibility and full control 
over every act of the Treasury, and that 
the permanent officer had nothing to say 
to the policy he himself administered. 
Some reference had been made to the 
Chairman of the Board of Public Works 
in Ireland. No doubt he had served the 
State long and faithfully, and if he de- 
sired retirement and relief from his 
onerous duties no man deserved honour 
and distinction at the hands of the State 
more than Colonel M‘Kerlie. Butit would 
be a wrong and an injustice to any public 
officer for those who knew what work 
he had done to remain silent when these 
references were made and not record the 
opinion that Colonel M‘Kerlie had ren- 
dered most valuable services to the State. 
No doubt he had incurred: a certain 
amount of unpopularity, more or less un- 
deserved, at the hands of gentlemen who 
did not always obtain the recommenda- 
tions for works they desired to carry out; 
but whatever he had done had been in 


the interests of the State, and his ser-. 
| vices should always be recognized in that 


House, The time would come when he 
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might be relieved of his laborious duty ; 
but while he discharged that duty will- 
ingly and faithfully he was a public 
servant who deserved the honour and 
acknowledgment of every man who de- 
sired to see the State well served. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had noticed that 
whenever a Member ventured to criticize 
the conduct of any officer in the House, 
some Member of the Government, or of 
the late Government, would rise and 
say this was one of the most valuable 
public servants that ever served an Ad- 
ministration. Now, he thought that 
they had had enough of that. He had 
not attacked Colonel M‘Kerlie, nor had 
any Irish Member, on account of his un- 
popularity for having refused advances, 
nor had he said anything personal 
against him. The right hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), if 
he wanted to justify Colonel M‘Kerlie, 
should have told the Committee in what 
he differed from the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. The Royal 
Commission was not a credulous body, 
and was not composed of Irish Mem- 
bers, he thought, with the exception of 
one; but it was assumed that the re- 
commendations of that body were worthy 
of no notice whatever. He did not think 
the Committee was required to take 
even the valuable testimony of the right 
hon. Gentleman as outweighing the de- 
liberate recommendations of the Royal 
Commission as reported to Parliament. 
As to Sir Ralph Lingen, he did not say 
he was not a useful public servant, or 
suggest that he was influenced by poli- 
tical motives; but he did say that he 
was too strongly influenced by one idea 
—how best to prevent public advances 
being made without paying sufficient 
regard to the intention of Parliament as 
expressed in the Act. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that, in reference 
to the Report of the Commission, the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Treasury, 
when interrogated two years ago, said 
that he hoped shortly to be able to state 
the plans for the re-organization of the 
Board of Works. He would like to ask 
whether, in the two years that had 
elapsed, any such plan had been ma- 
tured ? 

Mr. GRAY said, he hoped that some 
answer would be forthcoming to his 
questions in reference to the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendations. He was 
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but he had not done so at length. He 
was animated by no kind of hostility to 
the Members of the Board ; but he asked, 
would the recommendations of the Com- 
mission be carried out ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had not heard the question ; but 
in answer to it he had to say that he 
believed that, with littie exception, the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners had been carried out. Three 
Commissioners had been appointed to the 
Board instead of two. Mr. Roberts was 
made an additional Commissioner. As 
to Colonel M‘Kerlie, he had read the 
Report through very often, and he did 
not think the concluding paragraph at 
all carried out the strong language 
the hon. Member (Mr. Gray) had em- 
ployed. For himself, he must say that, 
observing the working of the Board of 
Words under the Relief Act, that Board 
being intrusted with the carrying out of 
the Act, it was a surprise to him that 
the Department carried out such a diffi- 
cult work so successfully, and great 
credit was due to Colonel M‘Kerlie for 
the manner in which he performed his 
task; and it would be an ill requital 
for what he had done to call on him to 
retire. With regard to the £100 limit 
in the matter of loans, he had stated 
that if it was considered desirable to 
have further legislation, then that would 
be the time to consider whether that 
limit should be retained or not. As to 
what had been said about having a hard- 
and-fast line, he did not think it desir- 
able that the State should lend small 
sums of money as low as, perhaps, £5 
or less; so there must be a line fixed 
somewhere. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 126; 
Noes 11: Majority 115.—(Div. List, 
No. 26.) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 

(3.) £18,000, Law Charges. 

Srrk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he should like the Home Secretary to 
inform the Committee whether the Go- 
vernment intended to pay the expenses 
of the conveyance of prisoners committed 
for trial or otherwise at the Petty Ses- 
sions to the Government prisons, the 
case of the county of Surrey, which had 
been tried, having been decided against 
them. 
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Srr WILLIAM HARCOURTsaid, the 
Government did intend to pay those ex- 
penses. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£19,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1882, of Criminal Prosecutions and other 
Law Charges in Ireland, including certain Al- 
lowances under the Act 15 and 16 Vic. c. 83.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he understood 
that they were on the Vote for Law 
Charges for Criminal Prosecutions in 
Ireland. Already £86,000 had been 
paid for Criminal Prosecutions in Ire- 
land during the past year, and the Com- 
mittee were now asked for £1,900, which 
brought the total up to £115,000, which 
was an unparalleled sum to ask for in 
one year for this one purpose. He should 
like to ask whether this sum had been 
spent in the ordinary course for the de- 
tection and punishment of crime? He 
did not believe it had, but that this in- 
flated Estimate had arisen from the in- 
direct and mean methods pursued by the 
Executive for the purpose of terrorizing 
people out of the organization of the 

and League. He did not propose to 
go back to the State Prosecution in 
1880, although he saw a sum of £6,000 
charged here as a balance in regard to 
this prosecution. He would merely say 
that the Executive, in entering upon that 
prosecution, must have known that they 
were engaged in a monstrousfarce. They 
must have known that in endeavouring 
to give the Land League an illegal and 
criminal complexion they were acting in 
opposition to the public judgment and 
conscience, and they must have had 
some notion that the case would end as 
it did. Ireland, although to some people 
an unhappy country, at this moment was 
a tulerably pleasant one for the lawyers. 
The Attorney General for Ireland and 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, though 
they might shake the nerves of the House 
and excite the feelings of the country 
with regard to the condition of Ireland, 
had been having a very good time of it 
there of late. As to the money now 
asked for it had been spent, not in the 
detection and pursuit of crime, but 
for the purpose of attacking the Land 
League before it was declared an illegal 
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organization. Last year the Government 
authorized various prosecutions against 
members of the Land League, not be- 
cause they were members of the Land 
League, but on various grounds. It 
was impossible for a number of men to 
assemble together for a lawful purpose 
—for the purpose of building a house 
for instance—or to associate together for 
the purpose of helping and defending 
labourers who were helpless and starv- 
ing, without a prosecution being levelled 
against them by the officials of Dublin 
Castle. He remembered one case which 
had occurred in Wicklow which would 
illustrate the absurdity of these proceed- 
ings. A car driver, in deference to public 
feelingin his district, refused todrivesome 
police to the scene of an eviction. Pres- 
sure was brought to bear on him, and in 
time he yielded; and a son of his, who 
was standing by, made a remark, blam- 
ing him for what he had done, and the 
result was a criminal prosecution against 
the boy for the crime of intimidating his 
own father. He should like to say a 
word or two about a peculiar class of 
case that occurred in Ireland last sum- 
mer. Some licensed traders—publicans 
—were thrown into prison by virtue 
of the Coercion Act. There was John 
Sweeny, of Loughrea, and Thomas 
M‘Giffney, who were deprived of their 
liberty. Now, they were familiar with 
the dictum of the Government that the 
Coercion Act was for prevention and not 
for punishment ; but what happened in 
these two cases? Why the Sub-Inspec- 
tor had notices served—in the one case 
on the wife of Sweeny, and in the other 
case on M‘Giffney himself in gaol—to 
the effect that these persons were per- 
sons of bad character, and that the police 
intended to proceed against them and 
break their licences. At a public meet- 
ing of the Land League he(Mr. Sexton) 
had felt it his duty to expose this class 
of proceeding ; and he would do the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland the justice to say that 
directly this exposure was made the pro- 
ceedings about to be instituted by the 
police were interrupted and stopped. A 
large portion of this money, however, 
had been spent in intimidating licensed 
traders, who had refused to allow the 
use of their cars to the police. It 
must be obvious to the Committee that 
in the state of feeling prevailing in Ire- 
land last summer it was often as much 
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as a man’s trade was worth to lend his 
ears to the police for the purpose of 
carrying vut evictions; and in these 
eases of refusal counsel were brought 
down to the Licensing Sessions to oppose 
the applications of the publicans for the 
renewal of their licences. He was glad 
to say that the publicans were not left 
undefended. There was public spirit 
and finance enough in the country to de- 
fend the people; but he thought they 
were entitled to ask why the Govern- 
ment spent the public money in these 
legal proceedings ? 

Mr. HEALY rose to Order. He wished 
to ask whether the hon. Member for 
Sligo was to be heard? If not, he should 
move to report Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: My attention has 
not been directed to any disorder. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he could only say, 
for his own part, that he took a deep in- 
terest in this Vote, and considered the 
importance of it entitled him, in the per- 
formance of a public duty, to speak on 
it. He should not be diverted from his 
purpose by the interruptions of a few 
hon. Members. He arraigned this me- 
thod of spending public money. These 
men had committed no offence against 
the law, for they were perfectly entitled 
to have regard to public feeling and 
protect their businesses; and, therefore, 
the Government had no right to prose- 
cute them. There were one or two other 
cases which bore on this expenditure 
which he should like to mention. In 
the first place, there was the case of 
Dr. Michael O’Brien, a gentleman of 
great personal ability, who was now 
confined in Limerick Gaol. Dr. O’Brien 
gave evidence against a County Inspec- 
tor—Smith—and the police under his 
charge, in regard to a gross, and to a 
great extent, unprovoked assault on the 
people, which was made the subject of 
criminal proceedings. Dr. O’Brien had 
to travel some distance to Cork to attend 
the sessions under his subpona. He 
was told that witnesses would be paid 
their expenses if brought from outside 
the district; and yet, in the end, al- 
though he had come from outside, be- 
cause he had given evidence against the 
police, the authorities refused to pay him 
the sum allowed to professional people 
and even his expenses as an ordinary 
witness. More than this, very shortly 
after the trial, Dr. O’Brien was arrested 


and sent to gaol, where he remained | 
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up to the present time. There was no 
reason in the world for this arrest, ex- 
cept that of vengeance, in consequence 
of Dr. O’Brien’s having had the courage 
to come forward and give evidence 
against the police. He would mention 
one other case, and he was glad the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Wight and Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
was in his place, as he was, to some ex- 
tent, interested in the matter. He re- 
ferred to the case of Mr. Henry Brennan, 
of Cliffoney, County Sligo, a gentleman 
of acknowledged public spirit. Mr. 
Brennan had the misfortune to put him- 
self at the head of the tenants of the 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight, who 
was an extensive landowner in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cliffoney. During the 
period of distress 450 of the tenants of 
the hon. Gentleman were on the books 
of the public relief committees. The 
hon. Member was asked for a reduction 
of rent; but he refused to give any. 
Mr. Brennan was the means of distri- 
buting £1,400 in relief solely in kind— 
in Indian meal—to the starving people, 
and £640 in seed potatoes given by the 
Board of Guardians. Well, the hon, 
Member had on his estate a keeper 
named Barker, who had rendered him- 
self very obnoxious to the tenantry. He 
had a habit of shooting the dogs and 
other domestic animals belonging to the 
people. On one occasion he met a boy 
named Hugh O’Neil with a dog. The 
lad fell on the dog to keep it from the 
keeper’s gun, and received several grains 
of a charge of shot, fired by the keeper, 
in his eyebrow. On another occasion 
Barker fired recklessly and wounded a 
young man named Moohan, whose life 
was not pronounced out of danger for 
several days. Barker’s only excuse for 
this was that he was firing at a bird 
which flew from a plantation adjoining 
Moohan’s land. On another occasion 
Barker threatened a little boy that he 
would blow his brains out if he kept 
taking a certain route over the property. 
Mr. Brennan, it seemed, had interfered 
on behalf of the tenantry, who claimed 
a certain right of way to the sea shore, 
and the case was taken up to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and ultimately settled 
in favour of the people. On one occa- 
sion Mr. Brennan, with a large body of 
peasantry, crossed over from one shore 
to another of a bay to hold a public 
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meeting; but, finding that they could 
not hold it where they had intended, they 
held one at the place from which they had 
started. This was construed into an at- 
tempt to intimidate Mr. Barker, conse- 
quently Mr. Brennan was summoned be- 
fore the magistrates—and, in all proba- 
bility, the cost of that proceeding would 
come under this Vote—but when the 
case came on there was only one magis- 
trate in attendance, and he refused to 
hear it. Subsequently 26 men were 
ee sens and the hon. Gentleman the 

ember for the Isle of Wight wrote a 
letter in reference to the case, declaring 
that he would employ all the “‘ resources 
of civilization,’ and invoke all the law 
that was for the protection of the citizen, 
in order to give Mr. Barker the protec- 
tion he was entitled to. This letter was 
written to Mr. Brennan, who had been 
the champion of the people, and who 
had successfully asserted a right of way 
that enabled them to collect seaweed 
from the seashore. When the prosecu- 
tion, which had been postponed, came 
on a Sub-Inspector of police was present, 
and sat beside the magistrate, and that 
Sub-Inspector actually had in his pocket 
during the trial a warrant for the arrest 
of Mr. Brennan, signed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary two 
days previously. The 26 men were 
brought before the Petty Sessions Court 
in the regular course, and after the evi- 
dence had been fully gone into they 
were acquitted. They were adjudged 
not guilty of unlawfully assembling ; 
but what happened to Mr. Brennan? 
Why, at 2 o’clock that night, or rather 
on the following morning, the Sub-In- 
spector went to his house with the co- 
ercion warrant—signed two days before, 
and to be used in case the prosecution 
failed—and arrested him. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight, no doubt, had used his influence 
with the Government; and at 2 o’clock 
in the morning this innocent man, this 
man as innocent as the other 26 who 
were acquitted, whose only crime was 
that he had had the courage and ability 
to defend the rights of the tenantry and 
assert his innocence publicly, had his 
bedroom broken into, and had to get up 
and dress himself in the presence of the 
policeman. The police-constable refused 
to leave the room and remained in the 

resence of Mr. Brennan and his wife. 

r. Brennan was not allowed to give 


Mr, Sexton 
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instructions to those at home as to the 
management of his affairs, the police 
refused to allow him to take any refresh- 
ment before leaving home, and he did 
not get anything before arriving at Gal- 
way Gaol. After travelling all night he 
reached Galway Gaol, where he was 
locked up ; and there he was lying now, 
simply because he happened to live on 
the estateof aman who wasdetermined to 
employ all the ‘‘resourcesofcivilization”’ 
in defence of his keeper. A warrant 
was issued for the arrest of Brennan, in 
obedience to the dictate of a minor 
Member of the Government, and purely 
out of personal feeling he was thrown 
into prison. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: My hon. 
Friend (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) may wish 
to make a statement ; but before he rises 
I feel it only right to say this—that he 
had nothing whatever todo with the 
arrest of Mr. Brennan. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY ssaid, it 
would be very instructive to the Com- 
mittee and to the country if, the hour 
being earlier, he could venture to tres- 
pass on the time of hon. Members 
for the purpose of going over the 
points of this story serza/im, because it 
would be one of the best illustrations 
that could be offered to the Committee 
of the way in which unhappy Ireland 
was misled, and the people were taken 
away from the paths of justice and right 
by the skilful misrepresentations of 
gentlemen who, whether they knew the 
truth or did not know it, certainly never 
approached it. He must ask the Com- 
mittee to bear with him for a few 
moments. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had said that this Mr. 
Brennan—as to whose arrest and proceed- 
ings he would say in passing—though, 
perhaps, the hon. Member would not be- 
lieve him—he had never had any commu- 
nication, directly or indirectly, with the 
Chief Secretary or any other Member of 
the Executive of Ireland—had taken the 
part of the tenants ground down by him 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley). The hon. Member, 
had also charged him with having re- 
fused a reduction of rent. Now, the 
fact was that he had given a reduction 
in 1879 of 50 per cent, and another in 
1880 of 25 per cent. Mr. Brennan never 
interfered on behalf of the tenants until 
after these two periods were past. Mr. 
Brennan did after that come forward as 
Secretary of the Land League, and was, 
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no doubt, the cause of a great deal of 
disturbance in the district. The hon. 
Member had described Mr. Brennan as 
a great champion in having maintained 
the right of the tenants to a pass down 
to the sea—in having ultimately vindi- 
cated their legal rights in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in Dublin. In the first 
place, the question of legal right was 
not yet settled. It had not been heard 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench. In 
order, he supposed, to annoy him the 
matter had been taken into the Court, 
as there was nothing practical at issue ; 
for when he was last over in Ireland he 
had said to the tenantry that the matter 
was not of sufficient importance to allow 
it to be the cause of any ill-feeling be- 
tween them, therefore he would give 
them any passage they desired. The 
question had not been litigated yet 
—it was still sub judice. As to another 
point, one of the most unjust attempts 
he had ever heard made in any public 
Assembly was the attempt to twist that 
letter of his into a threat against Mr. 
Brennan. The letter in question was 
one written by him in answer to one from 
Mr. Brennan, summoning him to dismiss 
his faithful servant Barker, after a 
peremptory and unlawful attempt had 
been made to drive him away by ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting ”’ himn—the Land League having 
previously sent a message that if he 
would not join the League they would 
drive him out of the country. He gave 
his reasons why he should not give 
way, and ended by saying that he in- 
tended to invoke every power of the law 
to protect his servant and his rights as 
every citizen should be protected. The 
letter to which reference had been 
mude had been printed in the Sligo 
newspaper; and if he (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) had not been here, the hon. 
Member opposite, although he had 
the full text of it, would have misre- 
presented the circumstances of the case. 
How, he would ask, could people who 
wanted to do justice to Ireland fulfil 
that object when hon. Gentlemen like the 
hon. Member for Sligo came down and 
made statements such as the Commit- 
tee had just heard? The hon. Member 
knew perfectly well that the patriotic 
local Press would print the whole of 
his speech to-night, and circulate it 
on all sides amongst the peasantry, 
whilst the reply made to the charges 
which had been brought forward would 
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never be reported. The hon. Member 
would then go down to the neighbour- 
hood in a few months’ time and appear 
before the people in the character of 
the champion of the poor and oppressed. 
All this was disheartening, but he would 
not mind it. He could only say that all 
his intercourse with his tenants and with 
Mr. Henry Brennan was entirely defen- 
sive. He had only attempted to defend 
his servant. By the way, with regard 
to the absurd charges brought against 
that servant, to the effect that he had 
shot people through recklessness or care- 
lessness, all these things had been men- 
tioned to him (Mr. Evelyn Ashley), and 
he had examined into the accusations 
very closely, and satisfied himself that 
they were untrue. The whole of the 
correspondence on these matters had 
been published in 7he Standard. He 
had made no application for the arrest 
of Brennan. He had had nothing to do 
with that arrest, and, as far as he was 
concerned, he did not care twopence 
whether the man was in gaol or out. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the Govern- 
ment promised last year that these ac- 
counts should convey information; but 
he found that, although the sub-head 
was only a general abstract, it contained 
as much information as the details. The 
manner in which these Votes were pre- 
pared, after the promise that had been 
given to hon. Members, was not respect- 
ful to the Committee. The Irish Office, 
he thought, should consent to give de- 
tails of expenditure of this kind, just as 
they were furnished in connection with 
other expenditure. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he did not remember giving any 
promise in this matter. If his recollec- 
tion served him right, he had merely 
stated what would be found in the Ap- 
propriation Accounts. 

Mr. GRAY said, the hon. Member 
for the Isle of Wight (Mr. Evelyn Ash- 
ley) used one word that he felt called on 
to take exception to. He had said that 
one portion of the personal discussion 
which had taken place would be pub- 
lished in the Irish papers whilst another 
portion would not. If there was a single 
Irish Conservative Member in the House 
he (Mr. Gray) would appeal to him 
whether this charge was true. For his 
own part he did not believe it was. He 
believed the Irish Press, taken as a 
whole, was inclined to give fair play to 
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both sides; and he considered the sug- 
gestion that the Irish Press was par- 
tial just about as unjustifiable as the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
considered the attack which had been 
made upon him. The hon. Gentleman 
considered that personal attack unjus- 
tifiable. If it could not be supported, 
probably it was unjustifiable; but, whe- 
ther it was or not, it did not entitle the 
hon. Member to attack others. Without 
evidence to support him the hon. Gentle- 
man had no right to bring this charge 
against the Irish Press. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Member 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) had stated that he 
had published the correspondence in this 
ease and all particulars in the London 
. It did not follow that Mr. 

rennan and his friends had seen what 
had been so published. What was said 
by Irish Members in the House of Com- 
mons was not by any means so well 
reported as speeches which came from 
Ministers when they were attacking the 
Irish people or Irish Members. On the 
whole, the point raised by the hon. 
Member was a much stronger argument 
against him than in his favour. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not think 
it necessary to reply in a general way to 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Member had not even approached 
the facts of the case in regard to the 
keeper Barker. [‘‘Oh! oh!”] Well, 
he would challenge any hon. Member to 
show where the hon. Gentleman had 
specifically answered the charges brought 
against Barker. He was obliged, now, to 
read to the Committee the letter sent to 
the hon. Gentleman by Mr. Brennan, in 
reply toa demand for specific charges. 
It was as follows :— 


‘* Specific charges as requested. 


Cliffoney, Co. Sligo, 
28 September, 1881. 


“The Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P., 
61, Cadogan Place, 
London. 

*« Sir.—I beg to reply to your short note of 
the 5th instant on behalf of the tenantry on 
your property, relative to the specific charges 
you require them to bring against your keeper 
Barker. Allow me to remind you of a case 
which you must be cognizant of, as you were 
here in the country at the time of the occurrence. 
Barker shooting a young boy, a decent farmer's 
son, named Hugh O'Neil, and several grains of 
the charge of shot lodged in his eyebrow, which 
had to be extracted by the medical doctor of the 
district at the time, and he was in great danger 
of losing his lite—and I may remind you when 
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the boy was brought before you, you gave him 
2s. 6d., and told him to say nothing about it— 
and the cause of Barker doing such a reckless 
act was simply because the little boy fell on his 
dog to save the dog from Barker shooting him, 
although he was on his own land, on his lawful 
business, and not in pursuit of game. The boy 
would have prosecuted only for he being nephew 
to your land steward. On last winter, when 
shooting over the lands of Noneygold, he also 
recklessly fired and wounded another young 
man named Moohan, and he also was attended 
by Dr. Roe, and was not able to pronounce his 
life out of danger for several days. Moohan’s 
father went to the pvlice, and they refused 
to prosecute in the case. The young man was 
quite near Barker when he fired, working in his 
own fields, and cried out to Barker not to fire. 
Barker's only excuse for this was that he was 
firing at a bird which flew from a plantation 
adjoining Moohan’s land. Barker also told, or 
threatened, a son of Matthew M‘Dermot, your 
herd, who used to bring the meals to his sister 
who is your servant at Classubawn, that he 
would blow his brains out if he kept going that 
way, although the poor little boy was on the 
regular path used by everybody. ...... On 
bonfire night ”’— 


he (Mr. Sexton) must explain that 
this bonfire night in Ireland was a kind 
of national festival— 


“‘On bonfire night, 24th June, Barker went 
where a bonfire was in act of lighting, and in 
the presence of several young people, both male 
and female, threw this bonfire into the sea, and 
told them if they dared to light it again he would 
blow their brains out with his gun, which he 
held at the time in hishand. The young people 
ran away terrified ; but immediately some men 
came and remonstrated with Barker for what he 
had done, and told him it was the custom from 
time immemorial to light bonfires there, but to 
no purpose.”’ 


Barker was an Englishman, and there- 
fore, he supposed, he did not understand 
the lighting of these bonfires. The letter 
went on to say— 


“ Barker still insisted on putting out the fire, 
and were it not for some more prudent people 
blood might have been spilt or life lost. He 
also, on several occasions, went te the doors of 
the tenants and shot their dogs and cats, and 
would threaten themselves; he also shot the dog 
of a Mrs. Tottenham, a respectable lady in 
Mullaghmore, who was stopping in The Lodge. 

‘These are only a few of the numerous charges 
which would be brought against him. Trusting 
you will see the justice of removing Barker, 
and thus allow us to live in peace on the pro- 
perty which we evermore enjoyed. 

“T am, dear Sir, 
‘* Your obedient Servant, 
“Henry Brennan. 


‘* P.S.—I am prepared for a sworn investiga- 
tion if required. H.B.”’ 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
must tell the Committee—for it was 
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impossible for him to ask the Commit- 
tee to listen to a reply to all these state- 
ments sertatim—that when these charges 
were brought against Barker he went 
most carefully through them, and hecould 
sum up the whole thing in this way, that 
all that was true was trivial, and all that 
was serious was false. As a matter of 
fact, the statement made to him was an 
artful admixture of the true that was 
trivial and the serious that was false. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
Committee should not allow itself to be 
led away from the serious part of this 
subject by these merely personal mat- 
ters. Mr. Brennan was arrested, and a 
number of other men who, if he was 
guilty, were equally guilty with him, were 
tried. They were all acquitted, but, imme- 
diately before the trial, whilst the others 
were allowed to go about their business, 
Mr. Brennan was arrested and impri- 
soned. This was much more important 
than anything else which had been re- 
ferred to. If this Coercion Act was 
being used for the arrest of men not 
guilty of any offence; if, in fact, it was 
a kind of supplementary power to the 
Courts of Law to enable the Chief Se- 
cretary, when a man was declared ‘“ not 
guilty,” to seize him and send him to 
prison, it was very important that the 
Committee and the country should know 
it. Mr. Brennan would seem to have a 
grievance which called for some explana- 
tion from the Chief Secretary ; and he 
(Mr. M‘Carthy) trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would not allow the question 
to pa-s without making a statement with 
regard to it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member asks me for some explanation. 
As far as I can recollect the case, we had 
reason to believe that Mr. Brennan was 
connected with some unlawful assembly. 

Mr. SEXTON: It was a lawful as- 
sembly. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have been 
asked whether it is not the fact that an 
attempt was made by the ordinary law 
to punish Mr. Brennan. Yes, an attempt 
was made. But, as hon. Members well 
know, the Act was passed in order to 
enable us to arrest people against whom 
ordinary evidence could not be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. GRAY said, that some kind of 
evidence must have been obtained against 
Mr. Brennan, seeing that a charge was 
brought against him. Mr. Brennan was 
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in prison at the present moment on sus- 
picion of an offence which had been 
charged against 26 others, and of which 
they had been declared not guilty in a 
Court of Law. There was no question 
of evidence now. Let the Committee 
clearly understand the matter. It was 
not a question of bringing forward some 
evidence about a secret conspiracy. 
There was no doubt about the assembly. 
The assembly took place, and the whole 
of the facts were befure the public. The 
question which had arisen was whether 
the assembly was a lawful one or not, 
and that point was settled in favour of 
the accused by the acquittal of the 26 
men. If the Chief Sceretary had allowed 
Mr. Brennan to go te trial, no doubt he, 
too, would have been acquitted ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman forestalled the law 
and had the accused arrested under the 
Coercion Act, although on a charge that 
a legal tribunal had declared to be un- 
founded. This was the complaint, and 
the right hon. Gentleman must meet it 
more specifically than he had done. 
Possibly his technical legal knowledge 
was not sufficient to enable him to deal 
with the matter ; and if that were so, no 
doubt the Attorney General for Ireland 
would elucidate it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Without 
having the particulars before me I can 
make no statement as to the other 26 
persons. I really know nothing about 
them, and I could not say anything with 
regard to their case without obtaining 
information. As to Mr. Brennan, IL 
myself caused his arrest on a warrant 
charging him with having been guilty, 
as principal, of a crime punishable by 
law—that is to say, unlawfully assem- 
bling with others. The point put by 
hon. Members is that it is impossible 
there could be reasonable suspicion of 
such an offence as that stated in 
the Act, because no evidence of an un- 
lawful assembly could be obtained. I 
can only say he is mistaken in that. 
There are many cases where we have 
reason to believe there has been an unlaw- 
ful assembly where no one has been able 
to come forward and give evidence to 
prove that that assembly has taken 
ylace. 

Mr. GRAY said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not yet grasp the point. There 
might be many cases where they might 
suspect people of unlawful assembly 
without being able to obtain evidence. 
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There was no question about the assem- 
bly here. [Mr. Sexton: The police 
were there.] The question was not one 
ofevidence. Granting that the assembly 
had taken place, the question was, was 
it unlawful? That was a question of 
law and not of evidence. It might have 
been perfectly right, under the section 
of the Act quoted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as interpreted by him, to have 
arrested Mr. Brennan; but as regarded 
the particular question under discussion, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not 
touched it. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he understood the case put by the hon. 
Member on the other side of the House 
to be that there was what was alleged 
to have been an unlawful assembly in 
which, of course, there must have been 
several persons concerned, and amongst 
them Mr. Brennan. This Mr. Brennan, 
he understood, was not brought to trial, 
but was arrested under the Protection 
Act. Then he understood the hon. 
Member to say that several other per- 
sons, to the number of 26, were brought 
to trial and acquitted. He did not know 
when, or why, and under what circum- 
stances they were brought to trial and 
acquitted ; but it was quite possible that 
26 men were brought to trial, and that 
every one of them might have taken no 
part in the proceedings beyond merely 
looking on. The whole of the 26 men 
might, in short, be perfectly innocent, 
and if so they would have been acquitted. 
Therefore, until they knew what the 
facts of the case were, and the circum- 
stances under which the 26 men were 
acquitted, as stated by the hon. Member, 
the Government were not in a position 
to say whether it affected the question 
with regard to Mr. Brennan at all. 

Mr. GRAY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated that Irish 
Members were not in a position to state 
the case of Mr. Brennan. They might 
have proceeded to discuss it hypothe- 
tically ; but as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had shown that they were 
not in a position to proceed, he should 
carry his argument to its logical end, 
and move that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’”’— 
(4dr. Gray.) 


Mr. Gray 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
it was hardly fair to ask to report 
Progress at that stage because of a state- 
ment which had been made concerning 
a certain number of men who had been 
tried and acquitted, but in regard to 
whom there was no information. The 
point was one which could easily be 
solved; and as he should be able by 
telegram to ascertain the facts by to- 
morrow, there would be no objection to 
giving the information asked for on 
Report. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jomnson) asked 
the hon. Member for Carlow not to press 
his Motion, because the matter had 
really cropped up incidentally without 
Notice. He understood the hon. Mem- 
ber to wish for an investigation ; but 
surely that need not delay the passing 
of this Vote. If an investigation was 
desired he would undertake to make it, 
and there would be plenty of oppor- 
tunities for going into the case besides 
the present one. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not wish to 
stand in the way of the Vote being 
taken, and would therefore ask leave to 
withdraw the Motion to report Pro- 

ress, 

Mr. HEALY said, the hon. Member 
forthe Isleof Wight (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
had remarked that that the Irish news- 
papers would not report his speech ; but 
Irish Members might fairly reply that 
their speeches were not reported in the 
London newspapers. Then, with regard 
to Mr. Brennan’s arrest, he was pre- 
pared to believe that the hon. Member 
did not in so many words, or in a post- 
script to a letter, which seemed to be a 
general mode of communication on the 
part of the Government, convey orders 
for the arrest. But they had the fact 
that Mr. Brennan was arrested, and 
doubtless some policeman knew very 
well that the estate belonged to a Mem- 
ber of the Government; and someone 
else, no doubt, knew that in the interest 
of the Government it was desirable that 
this leading man should be removed. 
He would now speak of the estate which, 
in course of time, would be the property 
of the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India. It was a fact that upon 
that estate, for a considerable period of 
time, not a single arrest had been made. 
But an Englishman—Mr. Douglas Pine 
—went there, and became a leader of 
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the Land League in the county. Mr. 
Pine refused to pay the Duke of Devon- 
shire any rent except on Griffith’s valua- 
tion; he consulted with the tenantry on 
the Duke’s estate and told them not to 


pay the rent; a writ was issued against | 


him by way of example, but Mr. Pine 
still held out; and, as he (Mr. Healy) 
told the House last year, the county of 
Waterford was proclaimed in order that 
the Duke of Devonshire might get his 
rent, and Mr. Douglas Pine was now 
lodged in gaol. Then they had the fact 
that two Members of the Government 
were connected with these estates. The 
police were, of course, aware that Mr. 
Brennan and Mr.’ Pine were making 


trouble on the estates, and these two | 


gentlemen were accordingly sent to 
prison. The hon. Member for the Isle 
of Wight had said he did not care 2d., 
so far as he was personally concerned, 
whether Mr. Brennan was in prison or 
not; and the noble Marquess would 
probably say the same of Mr. Pine. 
The Committee would understand from 
these two cases the manner in which 
arrests were made on the estates of 
Members of the Government. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he did not intend to ask for any 
more Irish Votes that evening. He 
was aware that the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had 
been waiting for some time to make a 
Motion in connection with the English 
Vote for the Diplomatic Services. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
he could not supply more information 
as to the details of Vote 33? The title 
‘*County Court Officers, Ireland,” was 
misleading, inasmuch as the Vote in- 
cluded the salaries of 15 extra magis- 
trates, who had no connection whatever 
with the County Courts. He also wished 
to know whether the payment to Major 
Bond, and men of the same character 
who had been deputed to do justice to 
Ireland, was included in this Vote ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, upon 
further examination the hon. Member 
would see that it was included. 


Cuass V.—ForrIcN AnD CoLoNIAL 
SERVICES. 
(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


, ‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£20,860, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the yearending on the 3lst day 
of March 1882, for the Expenses of Her Ma- 

| jesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was 

‘rather late to bring on the Vote; but as 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

| Affairs had been waiting in the House 
for some time, he should proceed with 

| his Motion to reduce this Vote by the 
| sum of £2,700 for the Missions to Madrid 
and Dresden. He observed in the same 
| Vote a charge of £1,000 for the French 
| Treaty negotiations; and if he remem- 
| bered rightly, his hon. Friend the Un- 
|der Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs attended that Mission, if it 

might be so described. He presumed 

he was accompanied by about a dozen 
clerks, and that he spent six or seven 
weeks in the French capital. Now, the 

Mission to Dresden could have occupied 

about a week at the utmost, and he 

could not understand why the charge in 
this case was £1,200, while the Mission 
to Paris only cost £1,000. He objected 
to these Votes not only because the 
amounts were excessive, but also on the 
ground that the Missions themselves 
were perfectly useless. He believed it 
would have been easy for a Chargé 

@ Affaires to have settled the business at 
Dresden at a cost of £50 or £60. With 

regard to the journey of the Marquess 

of Northampton, it seemed to him pre- 
posterous that this nobleman should 
have been given £1,500 for the useless 

Mission to Madrid. He trusted this 

practice would be put an end to. Surely 

the Prime Minister could not be in fa- 
vour of these continuous Missions. It 
was to be regretted that the right hon. 

Gentleman was not in the House, and 
he trusted the Financial Secretary to the 

Treasury would call the attention of the 

First Lord to the items in question, and 

that some understanding would be ar- 

rived at that such Missions should not 
in future take place except upon some 
special occasions. He was aware that 
occasions might arise on which they 
might be useful; but he thought that 
when next the Order of the Garter was 
presented to a Foreign Monarch, it should 
be done in a more cheap and reasonable 
manner than had been the case in the 
present instance. He should divide the 

Committee against the Vote, and he 

hoped his Motion would receive the sup- 
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port of a good many hon. Gentlemen, in 
order to show the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Foreign Office that 
the country objected to this great ex- 
penditure upon useless Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£18,160, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1882, for the Expenses of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad.” —(Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had waited to see if any hon. Member 
rose; but, as no one had done so, he 
concluded that the hon. Member for 
Northampton had stated his case very 
fully. He did not know whether his 
noble Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would take any notice of the appeal 
which had just been made to him on the 
subject of these Missions; but he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) must regard the mat- 
ter from the point of view of the Foreign 
Office. His hon. Friend, although he 
considered Missions of this kind to be 
useless, admitted, at the same time, that 
there were occasions when they might be 
useful, and certainly the recent Missions 
were regarded as useful at the Foreign 
Office. Spain was a country which was 
at the present time making great pro- 
gress in a commercial sense, and was 
desirous of extending her intercourse 
with England ; and he might say, with- 
out any hesitation, that the Mission sent 
to Spain had had a useful effect. It 
was received with great favour by the 
Spanish people; and, judging from the 
accounts in the Spanish newspapers, a 
good feeling had undoubtedly been 
created towards this country by sending 
that Mission. The Order of the Garter 
was not one of the class of tinsel Orders ; 
but it was one that had always stood 
high in the estimation of Foreign 
Monarchs. Under the circumstances, 
he thought the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton was one that 
might fairly be resisted on the grounds 
of public utility. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was a little surprised to hear the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ex- 
press the opinion that the Spanish people 
appreciated the Mission to Madrid. He 
believed there was a time when his hon. 
Friend did not attach such high import- 


Mr. Labouckere 


{COMMONS} 
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ance to these costly Missions from one 
Sovereign to another. For his own 
part, he could not but regard them 
as a rather expensive and very unmean- 
ing way of indulging our good feel- 
ings towards foreign countries. The 
whole of the expense was not, of course, 
included in this Vote; and in looking 
through the Estimates he found that 
there was a charge of between £8,000 
and £10,000 for this great international 
ceremony of investing Foreign Monarchs 
with the Order of the Garter. It was, 
however, pleasant to see that they had 
something for their money, and that 
some Orders of St. Michael and St. 
George were kept in stock. He should 
be glad to hear what was the exact 
value of these Orders in stock, and how 
many of them were in readiness to be 
conferred on the next deserving or un- 
deserving Sovereign. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON regarded the 
speech of the hon. Baronet as an appli- 
cation of the words tempora mutantur et 
nos mutamur tn illis. He could well re- 
member often sitting up to any hour of 
the morning with his hon. Friend watch- 
ing and condemning useless expenditure 
of much the same character upon the 
Diplomatic Estimates, though not, per- 
haps, actually of the same class as 
that before the Committee. The hon. 
Baronet did not inform the Committee, 
as one might have expected him to do 
in the course of his speech, that there 
was, at the present time, no Minister 
representing this country in Spain who 
could have performed the office intrusted 
to the Marquess of Northampton. He 
was not aware that it was the habit of 
foreign nations, when paying similar 
compliments to our Royal Family, to go 
to the expense of costly special Missions ; 
and it seemed to him that they might 
introduce a certain amount of reciprocity 
in these matters, and treat other coun- 
tries as they treated us. 

Cartain HERON-MAXWELL dis- 
approved of such Missions; but hon. 
Gentlemen would see that those now 
under consideration contrasted favour- 
ably in point of expense with previous 
Missions. He was sure the two noble 
Lords carried them out with a true 
sense of economy. While he could not 
support the Amendment, he believed the 
discussion would lead to good results. 

Mr. HEALY considered these Mis- 
sions a waste of money, and suggested 
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to the noble Lord that if there were 
any more Garters to be sent to the 
Continent they should be sent by parcel 
post. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 34 ; 
Noes 77: Majority 43. —(Div. List, 
No. 27.) 


Original Question put, and agreed /o. 
(6.) £12,794, Consular Services. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 


—— 0 


BALLOT ACT CONTINUANCE AND AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Cuartes Ditxz, Bill to 
amend and make perpetual the Ballot Act, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Cuartes Dixxe, 
Secretary Sir Witt1am Harcourt, Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, and Mr. ArrorNey GENERAL. 

Bill presented,and read thefirsttime. [Bill84.] 


PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT (1874) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ret, Bill to amend “ The 
Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Rein, Mr. ALBERT 
Grey, and Mr. Srvart-Worttey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill85.] 


House adjourned at half after Three 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 27th February, 1882. 


JUDICIAL BUSINESS—STANDING 
ORDER, No. VII. 


AMENDMENT. 
Standing Order, No. VII., applicable 
to Appeals, considered. 


Moved, “ That the said Order be amended by 
omitting the words (‘severally dating from the 
presentation of the Appeal’).’? —(The Lord 
Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Standing Order amended; and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 22.) 


{Feprvary 27, 1882} 
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CLAIMS TO VOTE FOR REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PEERS FOR IRELAND—STAND- 
ING ORDER, No. LXXX. 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION, 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of Comitrezs), who had the fol- 
lowing Notice on the Paper: —To move— 


“That Standing Order, No. LXXX., be 
amended by inserting, after the words (‘ad- 
mitted by the House of Lords’) the following 
words: viz., (‘or by virtue of any Peerage in 
which the limitations in the Irish Patent, the 
Petitioner being a Peer of England, Great 
Britain, or the United Kingdom, shall be the 
same as the limitations in the Patent in right of 
which the Petitioner sits in the House of Lords 
as a Peer of England, Great Britain, or the 
United Kingdom ’),’’ 
said, that the Amendment of the Stand- 
ing Order to the effect indicated was 
agreed to last year by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, but not really made by the House. 
He would move the Amendment on an 
early day. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 27th February, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issuep—for Mal- 
mesbury, v. Walter Powell, esquire, deceased. 

SuppLty — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
{February 24] reported. 

Ways anp Merans—considered in Committee— 
£313,270, Consolidated Fund. 

Pusuic Brtts— Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
— First Reading—Licensing Laws (Scotland) * 

86]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Bankruptcy Law 
Amendment * [87]; Dublin City (Highways)* 
{88}; Infectious Diseases Notification (Lre- 

and) * {89); Allotments* [90]; Poor Re- 
moval (Ireland) * [91]. 

Third Reading—Post Cards (Reply) [74], and 

passed, 


MOTION. 


—_—70o— 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN, 


A Return ordered “ of Proceedings of the Irish 
Land Commission under ‘The Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881,’ up to the 24th day of 
February 1882, inclusive.’”” — (Mr. William 
Edward Forster.) 
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Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 71.] 


QUESTIONS. 


_—oOooCcC—— 
INDIAN ARMY COMMISSION. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he is 
now prepared to publish portions of the 
Report of the Indian Army Commission, 
which was presented more than two years 
ago, and of which a summary long ago 
appeared in India; and also any Corre- 
spondence that may have taken place 
with the Government of India on the 
subject ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the Report of the Simla Army Com- 
mission, transmitted to this country in 
February, 1880, was not accompanied 
by any recommendations by the Govern- 
ment of India, nor were any received 
on which it was practicable to take any 
action until March, 188!. These recom- 
mendations departed in some important 
respects, both of kind and degree, from 
those of the Commission; and though 
they have engaged the earnest attention 
of myself and the Council of India, still 
no final decision has yet been come to 
on the leading proposals for the re- 
organization of the Indian Army, a 
subject which involves many considera- 
tions both of policy and of general ad- 
ministration. We are still engaged on 
these questions, and hope, at no distant 
date, to be able to submit to the House 
both the Report, or a great portion of it, 
and the Correspondence emanating from 
it. Until I can do this in a fairly com- 
plete form, I do not think it will be 
satisfactory to prepare any Papers for 
presentation to Parliament. The primary 
ground advanced for the appointment of 
the Commission was the urgent necessity 
for effecting economies in the military 
expenditure ; and I am glad to say that 
in this respect I have been able to adopt, 
in some degree, the recommendations of 
the Government, and to authorize the 
Government of India to carry out reduc- 
tions in effective charges to a very con- 
siderable amount. 

In reply to Mr. Onstow, 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, some of the reductions which were 
taking place would appear in the present 
Budget. 


{COMMONS} 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
FRANCE—THE TREATY NEGO- 
TIATIONS. 


Mr. SLAGG desired to give Notice that 
on Tuesday he would ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What position this country occupies 
under the French Tariff on our exports 
to France ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I think, 
Sir, that it will be convenient if I answer 
at once the hon. Member’s Question. 
From communications which have passed 
since the date of my last reply, I am 
enabled to state that there was some 
doubt on Saturday apparently in the 
mind of some of those who have drawn 
up the French Bill, as to whether the 
French Bill which passed in the Lower 
House last week, and is waiting final 
sanction by the Senate to-day, actually 
and specifically renewed the English 
Treaties up to the 15th May, or whether 
it renewed the Treaties which grew out 
of the Cobden Treaty made subse- 
quently between France and other 
countries, and those only. We are now 
assured by the French Government that 
the Conventions under which the trade 
will be conducted with France, from 
Wednesday next up to the 15th May, 
will not be those of the Cobden Treaty, 
which expires on Tuesday next; but 
will be the Conventions in force between 
France and all those other countries which 
have signed new Treaties with France. 
We have examined those Tariffs, and we 
find they are practically the same as ours. 
There is only one article on which there 
will be a higher duty than under the 
status quo, and that is an article in which 
no trade is done. With regard to the 
Navigation Treaties, we have reason to 
believe that Lord Lyons has signed, or 
will sign to-day, a Treaty continuing 
for 10 years the existing stipulations re- 
lating to navigation, treatment of sub- 
jects, trade marks, and the like—that is 
to say, all the questions besides tariff 
which are the subject of treaty at this 
moment. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: DoT under- 
stand, Sir, that after Tuesday next we 
come under the ‘‘ Most Favoured Nation” 
Clause under Belgian and other Treaties? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Belgian is the most important ; but some 
of the other countries have more favour- 
able terms in regard to certain articles. 
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Mr. BARRAN: I wish distinctly to 


understand whether from to-morrow till 
the 15th of May we shall be occupying 
the position of the status quo? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Till the 
15th of May it will be the status quo ; and, 
as I have said, the only exception will 
be one article, in which no trade what- 
ever is done. 


TURKEY (FINANCE, &c.)—LOANS. 


Str HENRY TYLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will lay upon the Table further Papers 
on the subject of Ottuman loans, in con- 
tinuation of previous Papers on the same 
subject, so as to complete their history 
down to the conclusion of the arrange- 
ments recently effected at Constanti- 
nople ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
will be no objection, Sir, to producing 
the Papers for which the hon. Member 
asks. 


CALENDARS OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS— 
SCOTCH DEED OF HOMAGE. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether any and what control is exer- 
cised over the publication of the Calendars 
of Public Documents, and specially who 
is responsible for the publication of a 
work issued in 1881, entitled—‘‘ Calen- 
dar of Documents relating to Scotland, 
preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office, London, vol.i., A.p., 1108-1272; ” 
wherein the first document printed, and 
at length commented on in the Introduc- 
tion (a Deed of Homage by the King of 
Scots to the King of England in 1065), 
has long been known to be a forgery; 
and, whether, being full of matter ex- 
traneous to what the title-page pro- 
fesses, he will order a work calculated 
to offend the people of Scotland to be 
cancelled ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, an editor was appointed by the 
Treasury in 1879, after communicating 
with the then Lord Advocate, for the 
purpose of publishing abstracts or ex- 
cerpts from the English public records 
of all documents connected with Scottish 
history from the earliest period down to 
the end of the reign of Henry VII. 
Necessarily, a very large discretion is 
left to the editor; and it would be 
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obviously impossible for any Govern- 
ment Department to exercise more than 
a very general supervision over work of 
this nature. The present editor is a 
Fellow of the Scotch Society of Anti- 
quaries and member of other learned 
Bodies. As regards the particular docu- 
ment referred to in the Question, no one 
reading either the introduction or the 
body of the book could be led to suppose 
it other than a forgery. For the opinions 
expressed in the introductions to this and 
other calendars of the same series, the 
authors and not Government are respon- 
sible. I should be sorry that Scotch 
national feeling should be offended in 
any way; but cannot think that, in the 
present instance, Government can be 
charged with doing so. 


THE LAW OFFICERS OF THE 
CROWN. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, looking to the duties 
of the Law Officers of the Crown with 
reference to questions from time to time 
arising between this Countryand Foreign 
Powers, as well as with reference to 
patents and other matters of public im- 
portance, he will take steps in cunsulta- 
tion with the Treasury to provide a per- 
manent office and small permanent staff 
for the Law Officers of the Crown? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I ad- 
mit, Sir, the importance of the matter. 
I am in communication with the First 
Lord of the Treasury on the subject, and 
in a little time I may be able to give 
some information respecting it. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—KIL- 
MALLOCK COURTHOUSE. 


Mr. M‘COAN (for Mr. O’Suttrvan) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is aware 
that the Sub-Commissioners of the Land 
Court could not hold their Court at Kil- 
mallock on the day named by them (the 
20th of this month), owing to the dilapi- 
dated state of the old Court House in 
that town; if the new Court House is 
finished, and if the county grand jury 
has paid for it ; and, if so, why it is not 
given up for the use it was intended ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
it was the fact. A new court house had 
been built, and the Grand Jury had paid 
for it, but, in consequence of some legal 








difficulty, had not yet taken possession 
of it. They would take it over, how- 
ever, on the 25th of next month. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—SWINE FEVER. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
the Veterinary Department, in respect 
of swine fever, which inflicts so much 
loss upon agricultural labourers, as well 
as farmers, can suggest means whereby 
this typhoid disease could be more effec- 
tually controlled or stamped out ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, swine fever has 
decreased considerably since it was made 
a contagious disease under the Act, in 
December, 1878. During the year 1879, 
2,765 outbreaks were reported, compared 
with 1,717 in 1881, and the number of 
animals returned affected in 1879 was 
17,074, compared with 7,994 in 1881. 
The Privy Council have good reason to 
believe that if local authorities would 
carry out the duties imposed upon them 
by the Order forthe slaughter of diseased 
animals, the declaration of infected 
places, and the prohibition or regula- 
tion of sales when disease is prevalent, 
the disease might soon be extinguished. 
The Privy Council propose to issue a 
Circular, calling the attention of the local 
authorities to the desirability of prompt 
and vigorous action in dealing with this 
disease. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE LADIES’ 
LAND LEAGUE. 


Mr. REDMOND asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he is aware that 
the Judges in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland refused inquiry into 
the circumstances connected with the 
sentences of imprisonment passed on 
members of the Ladies’ Land League, 
on the ground that the statute of Ed- 
ward III. gave magistrates power to 
call on persons to give bail, and that it 
was not necessary that any offence should 
be proved, but only that the persons 
should be suspected by the magistrates 
of being likely to commit an offence at 
some future date; and, whether persons 
imprisoned under this statute are de- 
barred from the right they would have 
if tried and sentenced in the ordinary 
way at Petty Sessions of establishing 
their innocence by an appeal should 
their sentences exceed one month? 


dir. W. BE. Forster 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland 
has not refused inquiry into the circum- 
stances connected with the sentences of 
imprisonment passed on members of the 
Ladies’ Land League on the ground 
stated in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, or at all. On the contrary, that 
Court, in the exercise of its ordinary 
jurisdiction, has reviewed the orders re- 
ferred to in this Question, which required 
surety for good behaviour, and adjudi- 
cated both on their technical legality, 
and also whether the magistrates had, 
under the circumstances of the case, 
jurisdiction to make them. Such orders 
are not summary convictions, and, there- 
fore, not the subject of the appeal men- 
tioned in the Question, but are remov- 
able into the Queen’s Bench, and are 
there reviewed. 

Mr. REDMOND inquired if he had 
interpreted the Statute properly ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy), in 
reply, said, he had not. He had at- 
tributed to it a punitive character which 
it did not possess. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether this 
Statute of Edward III. was not one of 
those which Mr. Justice Holker had 
scheduled in the Criminal Code Bill 
among those which ought to be re- 
pealed ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson), in 
reply, said, he did not know whether or 
not this was the case; but the Statute 
had been enforced both in England and 
Ireland until the present time, and 
magistrates acquired their jurisdiction 
in part from it, and in part from their 
Commission. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) AC1, 1881—MR. 
JOSEPH SMITH. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been lately drawn to the case of Mr. 
Joseph Smith, of Aughnacliff, in the 
county of Longford, who was arrested 
in last October, and sent to Dundalk 
Gaol, on a warrant charging him with 
being reasonably suspected of having 
incited other persons to intimidate other 
persons, with a view to prevent them 
,from selling to and dealing with yet 
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other persons, none of the persons or 
classes of persons being named or dis- 
tinctly described; and, whether, con- 
sidering the nature of the charge, the 
condition of Mr. Smith’s health, and 
the peaceful state of the county, he 
will direct that Mr. Smith shall either be 
brought to trial or released from prison ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said 
he could not at present recommend that 
Mr. Joseph Smith be released. He re- 
gretted to say that the district was not 
in such a satisfactory state as that re- 
presented by the hon. Member. The only 
resident landlord there was completely 
‘‘ Boycotted ”—the only servants he had 
being strangers. With regard to the 
state of Mr. Smith’s health, the medical 
officer of Dundalk Gaol stated that he 
had been suffering from a mid form of 
dyspepsia, accompanied by sleeplessness. 
The former complaint had, to a great 
extent, left him, and he had increased 
in weight since his imprisonment more 
than a stone and a half. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
Coronet KINGSCOTE asked the 

Vice President of the Council, Whether 
the attention of the Privy Council has 
bee: called to a fresh outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease in the parish of Hol- 
brook, in Suffolk ; and, whether it can be 
traced to animals having been brought 
in control with London manure, which 
was brought on to the farm on which 
they were ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: A Return, Sir, 
of an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
at Holbrook, in Suffolk, was received on 
the 21st instant, and the local Inspector 
remarked that the outbreak was attri- 
buted to acargo of London manure re- 
cently delivered from a barge. On in- 
quiry it was ascertained that the manure 
consisted of sweepings from the streets 
of the Metropolis. The owner of the 
animal states that there is no proof that 
the outbreak was caused by this manure, 
and his view is supported by the fact 
that there is no foot-and-mouth disease 
in the Metropolis. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—MONAGHAN 
PRISON. 
Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If his uttention has been 
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the sanitary arrangements in Monaghan 
Prison; and, if he has made an investi- 
gation into the matter ? 

Ma. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said 
that no complaint had been received, 
either by the Government or by the 
Prisons Board, as to the sanitary ar- 
rangements in Monaghan Prison, ex- 
cept that contained in the letter of the 
hon. Member. He had communicated 
with the Prisons Board, who stated that 
they believed the sanitary arrangements 
of the prison to be satisfactory. Until 
1877 all those prisons were under the 
control of the Grand Juries of the respec- 
tive counties, and supposed to be per- 
fectly suitable for the detention of tried 
and untried prisoners and debtors. The 
amount of mortality in them had been 
singularly small. 

Mr. REDMOND inquired if the 
right hon. Gentleman had made in- 
quiries into the specific complaints con- 
tained in the letter he had sent him ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, 
said he had forwarded the letter with 
orders to have inquiries made. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS— 
SHEERNESS DOCKYARD. 

Mr. PEMBERTON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether it is 
true that all the hired workmen em- 
ployed in Sheerness Dockyard have 
been put on short time with a corre- 
sponding reduction in their wages, al- 
though a considerable quantity of work 
in the Yard still remains unfinished ; 
and, whether this course is taken in con- 
sequence of any decision of the Lords of 
the Admiralty permanently to reduce 
the establishment or entirely to close 
the Yard? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Captain 
Superintendent of Sheerness, finding 
that the Yard was a little short of 
money, determined to give the men a 
compulsory half-holiday on two weeks, 
as a preferable alternative to discharg- 
ing 40 of their number. He had taken 
this course on his own responsibility, 
and on the question being brought to 
the notice of the Admiralty, orders have 
been sent to Sheerness that work may 
go on as usual. 


INDIA—THE SALT DUTY — CHESHIRE 
SALT. 
Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON asked 


called to certain complaints respecting | the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
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ther, in the present improved condition 
of the revenues of India, he is prepared 
to urge upon the Indian Government 
the reduction cf the differential duties 
now levied on Cheshire salt; or, if not, 
when the finances of India will allow of 
the complete equalization of the Salt 
Duties? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the question had en- 
gaged the attention of the Government 
of India; but it would be impossible 
for him, so shortly before the announce- 
ment of the Indian Budget, to enter 
into any details on the subject. He 
must, therefore, ask the hon. Member 
to put off his Question until the Budget 
Statement was made. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES — 
REGISTER OF VOTERS. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, considering the judgment recently 
given by the Court of Appeal in the case 
of ‘Kirby v. Biffen,” and the difficulties 
in which the Law as declared by that 
judgment places the overseers in making 
up the register of Parliamentary voters, 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce any measure for 
further defining the qualification which 
is to entitle an occupier of rooms in a 
house to be placed upon the register, or 
for directing the overseers as to the 
manner in which they should make up 
the register ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that, important as that matter 
undoubtedly was, he was afraid that, in 
the present state of things, the Govern- 
ment was not able to undertake any 
further legislative engagements than 
those which they had already under- 
taken. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES. 


Stir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, with refer 
ence to the re-organization scheme for 
the Royal Marines, and to the answer 
given on the 4th August, 1881, by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty— 

‘‘That no one who is to be benefited by the 
alterations to be made in the Royal Marine 
forces will suffer by the delay in bringing them 
about,” 
why the promotions of the 8rd Decem- 
ber 1881 of the officers filling the va- 
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cancies of those retired by those altera- 
tions were not dated Ist July 1881, as 
by their not being so dated they are 
superseded by a large number of officers 
of the Army who were their juniors in 
length of service? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in the opi- 
nion of the Board of Admiralty the 
words which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber has quoted applied only to the pro- 
motions of lieutenants, captains, and 
others, which were made for the distinct 
purpose of benefiting the corps of Royal 
Marines. The case of the officers to 
whom the hon. and gallant Member re- 
fers is, in the opinion of the Board, dif- 
ferent. ‘They were promoted in conse- 
quence of the compulsory retirement of 
two officers who had been passed over 
for promotion—an arrangement which 
had been made for military reasons, and 
not for the purpose of benefiting the 
corps. 


In reply to Captain Price, 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was not at 
this moment very easy to explain the 
difference ; but it consisted in these pro- 
motions having been made in conse- 
quence of a clause in the Order of 
Council. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER gave No- 
tice that, on. going into Supply on the 
Navy Estimates, he would call attention 
to that subject. 


LAW AND POLICE—FALSE WEIGHTS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called to 
the cases of several stall- keepers charged 
at the Marylebone Police Court with 
having false weights, in some instances 
the supposed pound weighing less than 
twelve ounces, who, upon conviction, were 
fined sums varying from forty shillings 
to five pounds; and, whether he is pre- 
pared to recommend or introduce any 
change in the Law which permits the 
infliction of twenty years’ penal servi- 
tude for the theft of a soldier’s medal, 
and only allows a maximum fine of five 
pounds for defrauding the poorest and 


} most helpless of Her Majesty’s subjects? 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had no intention of pro- 
posing any alteration in the law such 
as that referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question, 
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POOR LAW—VAGRANCY. 


Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called by several unions to the alarming 
increase of vagrancy; whether he is 
aware that many of such vagrants have 
served in the Army under the new short 
service system; and, if not, whether he 
will cause an inquiry to be made into 
the matter ; and, what answer the Local 
Government Board has sent to the 
different unions, and what steps the 
Government propose to take in the 
matter ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, my attention has 
been called by several Unions to the in- 
crease of vagrancy, and I have made 
inquiries of the Inspectors on the sub- 
ject, and it appears that while in several 
parts, especially in the Midland and 
Eastern Counties, there has been a con- 
siderable increase, in others there has 
been, not only no perceptible increase, 
but an actual diminution. So far as any 
reliable information can be obtained, it 
seems that several of the vagrants have 
served in the Army; but, as a rule, the 
Workhouse Reports do not show who 
have been soldiers, or for what period 
they have served. I have promised the 
different Unions to give my attention to 
the subject, and the Board have been, 
and now are, engaged in obtaining infor- 
mation to enable them to determine what 
gape if any, are needed in the 
aw. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—THE EDUCATION CODE. 


Mr. GRANT asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether it is the 
intention of the Education Department 
to make any alteration in the Scotch 
Educational Code during the present 
year? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Scotch 
Code will be laid on the Table on Mon- 
day next; and it is considered undesir- 
able to make any changes in it this 
year. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE— 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 
Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will provide against the risks attending 
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detached works of defence, as well as 
the expense of their construction, by 
requiring that the English mouth of the 
proposed Cannel Tunnel shall be within 
the effective range of the guns of the 
existing fortifications at Dover; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a copy of any conditions or 
restrictions which he, or his predecessors, 
may have imposed upon the ‘‘ Channel 
Tunnel Company” as required by the 
Act of 1875, c. 190, and the Act of 1881, 
ce. 195, which provide that no experi- 
mental operations shall be commenced 
without the previous consent in writing 
of the Board of Trade? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, with re- 
gard to the first part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question, t may remind him that 
some few days ago my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War informed 
the House that it was his intention to 
appoint a Scientific Committee--which, 
I am informed, he has since appointed— 
to consider the military, chemical, and 
engineering questions involved in the 
proposal to render the Channel Tunnel 
absolutely useless to an enemyin the time 
of war, or apprehended war. As soon 
as the Government obtain the Report of 
that Committee they will then proceed to 
consider, with the assistance of military 
advisers, the wider military questions 
involved, and will then, no doubt, be in 
@ position to advise the House of Com- 
mons on the subject. With regard to 
the second part of the Question, I have 
to point out that there are two Acts of 
Parliament on the subject to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers, having re- 
ference to different undertakings. The 
Act of 1875 constituted the Channel 
Tunnel Company, and contained a pro- 
vision such as that which he has quoted ; 
but the experimental operations have 
never been commenced by that Company, 
and their compulsory powers having 
lapsed, they are now before the House 
with other proposals. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Board of Trade is not 
called on to interfere. In regard to the 
Act of 1881, that was the rival under- 
taking of the South-Eastern Railway, 
and doesnot contain any provision giving 
the Board of Trade power to interfere 
with experimental operations; but it does 
contain the usual condition making the 
assent of the Board of Trade necessary 
for any dealing with the foreshores 
under their management. A legal ques- 
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tion has arisen as to whether the 
foreshore is in the management of the 
Board of Trade. The South-Eastern 
Railway Company contend that they 
have purchased it from the owner, and 
are claiming adversely to the Crown. I 
intend to consult the Law Officers of the 
Crown on the point. At the present 
time the workings of the Channel Tunnel 
have not gone below low-water mark. 
If they proceed to the three-mile terri- 
torial limit there is no doubt the Crown 
would have the right to interfere if it 
was thought necessary to do so. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
now state the constitution of the Scien- 
tific Committee ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he might be 
allowed to reply, so far as he could, to 
the Question. He could not give the 
names of the gentlemen appointed; but 
he might say that the Committee con- 
sisted of three Royal Engineers, two 
Artillerists, and two Civil Engineers— 
gentlemen of great eminence in connec- 
tion with explosives—under the chair- 
manship of Sir Archibald Alison. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would ask for the names to-morrow. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
TREATMENT OF PRISONERS, 

Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, If it is a fact that on the 18th 
January last a lady and gentleman made 
application to pay a professional visit 
in Kilmainham to Dr. Joseph Cardiff, 
who for twenty years had been their 
medical attendant ; whether such appli- 
cation was refused, and that eventually 
the visit had to take place in the or- 
dinary cage, and in presence of two 
warders, and was useless from a profes- 
sional point of view; and, whether he 
will, in accordance with the pledges 
given last Session, as far as possible, 
give facilities to prisoners to carry on 
their business or profession ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The state- 
ment contained in the hon. Member’s 
Question is correct. Dr. Cardiff was 
not permitted to see two visitors except 
in the presence of two warders. The 
Governor was justified in not permitting 
the interview to take place except under 
such circumstances. There have been 
exceptional cases in which private visits 
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have been allowed; but it has been found 
that they are bad precedents to make, as 
it is impossible for them to take place 
without disorganizing the discipline of 
the prison. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
he is aware that the political ‘‘ suspects” 
in Kilmainham and other prisons in Ire- 
land, who are living on the fare allowed 
by the prison authorities, are debarred 
from supplementing such prison allow- 
ance by the purchase by “suspects ”’ of 
butter, eggs, &c.; and if such rule will 
be relaxed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The rule is 
as the hon. Member has stated. Any 
prisoner must give notice if he desires 
to supply himself with food. It was 
found necessary to make this rule for 
the convenience of the prison arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. HEALY: Is this rule one of the 
18 rules made by the Lord Lieutenant? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—SEARCHES FOR ARMS. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he will inform the House 
on what grounds the sub-inspector of 
Ballina, aided by a large force of mili- 
tary and police, searched the houses 
of a number of the principal mer- 
chants of that town on Thursday the 
16th instant; if it is a fact that the 
police did not discover anything to justify 
this proceeding; and, whether His Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant has, in 
accordance with the prayer of a memo- 
rial from the Town Commissioners, or- 
dered an inquiry into the matter? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the 
searches alluded to by the hon. Member 
were made upon information received. 
We had grounds for making the search. 
With reference to the inquiry spoken 
of, I have received a telegram from the 
County Inspector stating that such in- 
quiry has been made. The search was 
made upon private information supplied 
to the Sub-Inspector of Police. It was 
made as quietly as possible, and in such 
a manner as to cause the least possible 
annoyance and inconvenience. 

Mr. SEXTON: Were any arms dis- 
covered ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There were 
no arms found; but it is a very difficult 
matter to find arms. While, how- 
ever, one house was being searched a 
small keg of revolvers was removed to a 
house to search which the Inspectors 
had not got a warrant. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER wished to 
know the authority the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had for that statement ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The informa- 
tion of the Sub-Inspector who conducted 
the search. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
person was doubtless interested in the 
matter. There was no course open to 
him, in view of that statement, but tc 
take the earliest possible opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to 
the whole facts of the case. 


DEPARTMENT OF WOODS AND 
FORESTS—THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Dr. LYONS asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, If he can inform the 
House under what conditions the Royal 
Zoological Society holds the grounds 
now occupied by them in the Regent’s 
Park? 

Mr. SHAW ‘LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
Zoological Society hold their grounds in 
Regent’s Park from the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests on a yearly ten- 
ancy. The rental is £270 per annum. 


THE VATICAN — DIPLOMATIC INTER- 
COURSE—MR. ERRINGTON. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, at the termination of 
Mr. Errington’s excursion to Rome, Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take 
steps to establish any permanent diplo- 
matic relations with the Papal See ? 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: In reply 
to the hon. Member’s Question, Sir, I 
can only repeat what I have already 
stated in this House, that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of re- 
creating the post which was abolished on 
Mr. Jervoise’s withdrawal from Rome in 
1874, 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—DECI- 
SIONS OF THE SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many Appeals had been lodged up 
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till 28th January last to the decisions of 
the Sub-Commissioners ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, up to the 
28th of January last 550 appeals had 
been lodged against the decisions of the 
Sub-Commissioners. The number of 
decisions up to that day was 1,313. I 
may say that I have laid upon the Table 
of the House Papers giving particulars 
of the appeals lodged up to the 24th of 
this month. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ATTACK ON 
BAILIFFS. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
drawn to a paragraph in the “ Bel- 
fast Newsletter” of February 23rd, 
stating, that, on previous day, four 
sheriffs’ bailiffs were attacked in the 
county of Tyrone in the discharge of 
their duties, information having been 
given of their presence by the children 
who turned out of a neighbouring school ; 
and, if so, whether he can say whether 
the statement is correct ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the 
accounts contained in the newspapers 
are in some respect exaggerated. No 
attack was made on the bailiffs, and the 
police distinctly deny that the school- 
children were turned out of the neigh- 
bouring school, and say that the con- 
trary was the case, and that they heard 
the schoolmaster order them into the 
school. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—BISHOP 
OF LABUAN. 


Mr. CAINE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
there will be laid before Parliament 
the Despatch of Lord Kimberley to Sir 
F. A. Weld, the Governor of the Straits 
Settlement, dated September 30th, 1881, 
relative to the status of the Bishop of 
Labuan, and recommending the discon- 
tinuance of ecclesiastical grants in those 
settlements ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : There is no objec- 
tion to the production of the despatch. 


THE FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. WILLIAMSON asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether he will take steps 
so that the filling up of the vacant 
Secretaryship of the Fishery Board in 
Scotland may be delayed until consi- 
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deration shall have been given to the 
question ; and, whether that Board can- 
not be made more useful to the general 
interests of the Fisheries of Scotland ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have to say, in answer to 
the hon. Member, that the appointment 
to which he refers does not rest with 
the Government, but with the Fishery 
Board, to whom the fact of this Ques- 
tion having been put will be duly com- 
municated. 


POST OFFICE—FEMALE POSTAL AND 
TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Post- 
master General, If the female clerks and 
telegraphists employed in his depart- 
ment have given general satisfaction by 
their intelligence and efficiency in the 
discharge of their duties ; whether, look- 
ing to the great importance, in a social 

oint of view, of enlarging the field of 
emale employment, he will, as occasion 
offers, throw open all the appointments 
in the Postal and Telegraph services 
that are suitable for females but are 
now reserved exclusively for men; and, 
whether, as vacancies occur, he will pro- 
mote to some at least of the higher 
offices women who have given proof of 
their capacity and fitness for the dis- 
charge of the higher duties ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member for the county of Wick- 
low, Iam glad to be able to say that 
the female clerks and telegraphists em- 
ployed by the Post Office have given 
general satisfaction. So much is this 
the case that the employment of women 
has been gradually and steadily ex- 
tended. Any claims that they have to 
promotion will be carefully considered, 
and I can readily give an assurance that 
I shall lose no opportunity of still fur- 
ther extending the employment of women 
whenever it can be done with advantage 
to the Public Service. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—PROCLAMATION OF THE 
COUNTY WICKLOW. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with reference to the charge de- 
livered by the County Court Judge at 
Wicklow on the 20th January 1882, in 
which he congratulated the grand jury 
in the most emphatic terms on the peace- 


Mr. Williamson 





ful condition of the eastern division of 
the county, adding, as regards the 
western division— 

“There were but two criminal cases there 
which were referred back to the assizes, leaving 
not a single case to go before the grand jury, 
and there was no criminal business whatever in 
the town of Baltinglass ;” 

Whether his attention has been called 
to the Return of Agrarian Crime for 
1881, since issued to Members, from 
which it appears that, excepting thirty- 
four threatening letters, only eleven 
offences, none of them being offences 
against the person, are recorded against 
the County Wicklow for the twelve 
months; whether his attention has been 
called to the Return, just issued, of the 
amounts levied in the several counties 
in Ireland for malicious injuries in 1881, 
from which it appears that the sum 
levied off Wicklow County was only 
£25, as against an average of £694 for 
every other county in Ireland ; and, whe- 
ther, on reconsideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, he will now advise the Lord 
Lieutenant to revoke, as provided by the 
Acts 44 Vic., chapters 4 and 5, the Or- 
ders in Council under which the County 
Wicklow was proscribed and proclaimed? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had previously answered a Question 
of the hon. Member’s as to the state of 
Wicklow, and he could only repeat the 
answer now. The County Wicklow had 
been proclaimed. [Mr. W. J. Corser: 
Upon what grounds?] It would take 
too long to state the grounds; but it 
was proclaimed because the Government 
thought it necessary to do so. It wasa 
notorious fact that there was a great 
amount of ‘‘ Boycotting”’ and intimida- 
tion, which made it necessary for the 
Government to take steps. 

Mr. HEALY: Has not the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that ‘ Boy- 
cotting”’ is not a crime? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: “ Boycotting,”’ 
when accompanied by intimidation, is a 
crime. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—RETURN 
OF MICHAEL DAVITT FOR MEATH. 


Mr. GREGORY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If Michael Davitt, lately re- 
turned as Member for Meath, can, having 
regard to his present position, legally 
take his seat in this House; whether 
such return is void; and, whether a new 
writ must issue ? 
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Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, I hope the House 
will excuse me from answering the first 

art of the Question placed on the Paper, 

ecause that is a Question which the 
House must answer for itself, and that 
almost immediately. The usual course 
in relation to cases where a person con- 
victed of felony is returned to the House 
is for the House to receive legal informa- 
tion of such convictions by a Report of 
the same being laid on the Table. In 
the case of Michael Davitt, a copy of his 
conviction will be laid on the Table in 
the course of the evening, and the matter 
so arising will be one of Privilege. If 
the House sees no objection a Motion 
will be made to-morrow, I believe, for a 
new Writ. 

Mr. R. POWER wished to ask a 
Question he had put before, Whether 
the result of the Meath election had 
been communicated to the hon. Member 
for Meath ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Iam 
unable to say. 

Mr. GORST wished to know, whe- 
ther, in the document alluded to by the 
hon. and learned Gentlemen the Attorney 
General, it was stated that the Member 
elected to serve was a convicted felon ; 
and, if so, whether such return was not 
void ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : That 
Question has been already answered. 
The document will be laid on the Table 
this evening, and come in proper form 
under the cognizance of the House, 
when a Motion is made on the subject. 
It would be irregular to deal with it 
until the fact of the conviction can be 
substantiated by documents instead of 
by word of mouth. 

Mr. GORST said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had seen the return, 
and knew what it contained; and he 
wanted to know if there was any neces- 
sity for the House waiting ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that when the record of the conviction 
was laid upon the Table the matter 
could be discussed. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, or the Prime 
Minister, Whether, before the issue of 
the new Writ, the usual precedent will 
be followed, and the hon. Member for 
Meath be afforded the opportunity given 
to Mr. Bradlaugh to himself appear at 
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the Bar of the House in order that he 
may be heard in his own defence ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said that the question was one 
which it was for the House and not for 
him to decide. 

Mr. CALLAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Why is it that the precedent set 
in this House in 1870 in the case of 
O’Donovan Rossa, and in 1875 in the 
case of John Mitchel, is not followed in 
the present case—that formal notice 
should be given with regard to the con- 
viction, and should be laid upon the 
Table of the House? 


[No reply. ] 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
MEXICO, 


Mr. Atverman W. M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If any negotiations have 
been entered into for the resumption 
of diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and the Republic of Mexico, 
and what progress, if any, has been 
made in such negotiations ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
confidential unofficial conversations have 
taken place between Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador and M. Velasco, the Mexican 
Representative at Paris, on this subject; 
but they have not hitherto had any 
result. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—BOARD 
OF TRADE INQUIRIES. 


Mr. JAMES STEWART asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If he 
will cause arrangements to be made by 
which in future inquiries into the loss 
of merchant ships shall be conducted 
as near as reasonably can be to the 
domicile of the parties chiefly interested, 
so as to avoid the inconvenience and ex- 
pense, as well as dissatisfaction, occa- 
sioned in such a case as that of the 
‘‘Culzean,’’ where the witnesses and 
others concerned, though nearly all re- 
siding in Scotland, were called from 
Greenock and Dundee to attend a Court 
held in Liverpool ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: In answer, 
Sir, to my hon. Friend, I have to state 
I agree entirely with the opinions indi- 
cated in the Question, that the inquiries 
referred to should be held where the 
Court would be most conveniently placed 
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for the majority of the parties interested. 
But where, as in the case of the Culsean, 
there was unfortunately a deplorable loss 
of life, it would be clearly invidious to 
place them before local magistrates, who 
are largely interested in shipping. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the Wreck Com- 
missioner would hold the inquiry; but, 
in this instance, he had a large number 
of fixtures, and it appeared unwise to 
delay the inquiry. I hope that in the 
future arrangements will be made by 
which the removal of these cases may 
be avoided. 


Maintenance of Main 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTED 
FAMILIES. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he is aware 
that eighteen families in the county of 
Limerick recently applied for admission 
to the workhouse, and were informed 
that there was not sufficient accommo- 
dation for them; and, whether, in view 
of the largely increasing number of evic- 
tions in Ireland occurring since the pas- 
sage of the Land Act, he intends to take 
any steps to extend the provisions for 
relief of evicted families? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, in answer 
to the hon. Member’s Question, I am 
informed that it is a fact that these 
families have been evicted, and that the 
Guardians of the district have provided 
relief for some of them, while others 
are to go into the workhouse, or have 
their cases considered by the Board. I 
am glad to see by a paragraph in The 
Daily Express that the tenants have 
arranged with their landlord, and are to 
be reinstated in their farms as care- 
takers. 

Mr. O’DONNELL subsequently in- 
timated that on Thursday he would ask, 
Whether the threatened evictions of 600 
tenants and their families in County 
Donegal would be carried out with the 
co-operation of the Government; and, 
whether the Government were taking 
any steps to provide relief and shelter 
for the 3,000 women and children who 
would thereby be deprived vf their 
homes and their means of livelihood ? 


INLAND REVENUE—BEER AND WINE 
LICENCES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, Whether he has any 

objection to retailers of beer and wine 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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in Ireland, who paid the duties on wine 
and beer licences in April and October 
respectively, being granted wine livences 
for the half-year April to October next, 
so that these traders may avail them- 
selves of the combined beer and wine 
licence specified in ‘‘ The Revenue Act, 
har and which is payable in Octo- 

er 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Grapsrong) : Sir, my reply 
to the hon. Gentleman must be that 
we have no power to issue half-yearly 
licences under the Licensing Act. It 
would be a question of an alteration of 
the law for the purpose. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD — THE 
STATUTES. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is 
aware that a large number of statutes 
affecting the University of Oxford and 
the Colleges therein, which were laid 
upon the Table on the 7th of February, 
have not yet been printed ; whether the 
time within which an address to Her 
Majesty from either House of Parlia- 
ment may be presented will be counted 
from the day on which such statutes 
were laid upon the Table; and, whe- 
ther, in that ease, he will give facilities 
for the consideration of any statutes 
which may be objected to ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to the printing of the statutes and the 
time within which an address may be 
presented to Her Majesty, I have no 
means of information except those open 
to my hon. Friend. If by ‘“ facilities 
for the consideration of any statutes 
which may be objected to” the hon. 
Member means days at the disposal of 
the Government, I have to say that the 
Government have no days which they 
can afford to spare for the purpose men- 
tioned. 


MAINTENANCE OF MAIN ROADS 
(SCOTLAND). 

Srk DONALD CURRIE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the relief which he proposes to afford in 
England with respect to the mainten- 
ance of Main Roads will apply to Scot- 
land ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapsrone): Sir, with 
regard to this Question, which is whether 
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the plan of the Government with regard 
to main roads applies to Scotland as well 
as to England, t should like, with my 
hon. Friend’s permission, to answer it 
in somewhat general terms. I conceive 
that the engagement we have given is 
this—that we shall endeavour to deal 
fully and satisfactorily with the case of 
Scotland during the present year, as 
much as with the case of England, and 
upon the same principles. With regard 
to the particular form and method of 
relief, I think it would be better to re- 
serve our discretion until we come into 
closer contact with the question. 


Agrarian Offences 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—DR. KENNY. 


Dr. LYONS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
a Question of which he had given him 
private Notice, as to Whether the Go- 
vernment has come to any decision re- 
specting Dr. Kenny’s eligibility for 
the post of medical officer to a Board 
of Guardians for which he is a candi- 
date ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the 
House may recollect that this question 
came up on Thursday, and I find that 
Dr. Kenny’s office has not been filled 
up. The election will take place at the 
end of this month, and I need not re- 
peat what I said on the subject. If 
the Board of Guardians apply for the 
assent of the Local Government Board 
to Dr. Kenny’s full nomination, that 
assent will be given; and should Dr. 
Kenny be elected no objection will be 
offered. 

Mr. GRAY wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether the sealed 
order of Dr. Kenny’s dismissal would be 
withdrawn, because while that remained 
the Local Government Board should re- 
cognize it, and could not sanction Dr. 
Kenny’s appointment ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The sealed 
order will not be withdrawn, as that 
would be an admission, not justified by 
the circumstances of the case, that it 
was not within our duty to issue it. The 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), I 
may add, has been entirely misinformed 
as to the effect of the sealed order. I 
have made inquiries, and I find it will 
not prevent Dr. Kenny’s re-appoint- 
ment. 
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AGRARIAN OFFENCES (PROVINCES) 
(IRELAND). 


MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Return be presented to this House 
by Provinces, of Agrarian Offences throughout 
Ireland reported to the Inspector General of 
the Koyal Irish Constabulary between the 1st 
day of January 1881, and the 3lst day of De- 
cember 1881, showing the number of cases in 
which offenders were convicted; the number of 
cases in which persons were made amenable but 
not convicted; the number of cases in which 
accused are awaiting trial; and the number of 
cases in which offenders were neither convicted 
nor made amenable.’’—(Mr. William Edward 
Forster.) 


Mr. HEALY asked, whether it was 
not usual for a Member who required a 
Return, especially where it contained so 
much contentious matter as this one, to 
give Notice of it, so that hon. Members 
having suggestions or objections to make 
could have the opportunity of making 
them? He wished to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
postpone the Motion he had now made 
until it came up upon the Paper of the 
House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Re- 
turn was unopposed, and was simply in 
continuation of one voted last year, and 
that he had brought forward the Motion 
in the usual way. It was not customary 
to give Notice of unopposed Returns. 
It would be better that the Return 
should be granted at once. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, there was 
considerable objection in Ireland to the 
form in which these Returns were made 
out by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and on that ground alone hon. Members 
ought to have Notice of the Motion. 

Mr. MONK rose to Order. The 
hon. Gentleman was debating, not the 
Motion, but the principle upon which 
the Returns were drawn up. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the hon. 
Member was quite mistaken. He hoped 
that most of the Return would be put 
upon the Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to point out 
to the House that in this case the ordi- 
nary course had been pursued. The 
Minister responsible for the Return 
brought it up as an unopposed Re- 
turn. 
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Mr. HEALY, on the point of Order, 
wanted to know how anybody was to 
know whether the Return was opposed 
or not, seeing it was not on the Paper, 
no opportunity was given of opposing it. 

Mr. CHILDERS explained that, in 
his experience of a great many years, 
when a Minister wished to lay upon the 
Table a Return which was not the sub- 
ject of an Address to the Crown, the in- 
variable rule was that the Minister 
should move it without Notice, and 
afterwards lay it upon the Table. He 
did not think the House would wish to 
depart from that rule. 

Mr. CALLAN did not see why Minis- 
ters should be placed in an exceptional 
position. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
Order. He wished to know whether, 
when the Question was put from the 
Chair, it was not competent for any hon. 
Member to express his reasons for dis- 
senting from such a Motion as that 
which was now before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I have just 
stated, the ordinary course has been 
pursued on this occasion, and the Ques- 
tion I shall have to put will be that the 
said Return do lie on the Table of the 
House. Any observations can be made 
upon that Motion; but I should point 
out that it would be most inconvenient 
that a discussion should arise before the 
sey itself is in the hands of Mem- 

ers. 


Motion agreed to. 


Return presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 72.] 


PARLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
MOTION FOR POSTPONEMENT. 


Mr.GLADSTONE, in rising tomove— 


**That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion relating to the 
Irish Land Act,” 
said: In rising to submit to the House 
a preliminary Motion which is intended 
to clear the way for the principal and 
very important discussion which is be- 
fore us, 1 should not have said a single 
word upon that preliminary Motion had 
it taken the usual course. But, two or 
three days ago, there appeared upon the 
Paper two Notices of opposition to this 
Motion, one of them from an indepen- 
dent Member of the House (Mr. A. J. 
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Balfour), and the other from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position (Sir Stafford Northcote). I have 
no means of knowing whether those 
Notices, especially the latter, are in- 
tended to signify that there is to bea 
real debate and division upon this pre- 
liminary Motion, or whether they are 
only intended, as may be the case, for 
the purpose of lodging a protest against 
the introduction of the other Motion. In 
that uncertainty, especially as I believe 
T have the right of reply upon this Mo- 
tion, I will not trouble the House with 
what I think are very conclusive reasons 
why opposition ought not to be offered 
to a Motion of this kind, and I will en- 
tirely reserve myself upon that subject. 
But I will take the liberty of saying one 
word with respect to the subject that it 
is intended to introduce, simply because 
I believe that the tendency of the words 
that I shall use cannot possibly be to 
increase the dissension unhappily pre- 
vailing, even if they should fail to pro- 
duce any substantive result in the di- 
rection of harmony. They are to this 
effect. Her Majesty’s Government have 
not given a Notice through me of a Mo- 
tion such as I have to submit to the 
House to-night without much considera- 
tion. They are very sensible of the in- 
conveniences attaching to it, and, indeed, 
of the evils which go beyond the de- 
scription of inconveniences. It is incon- 
venient in a high degree that even for a 
night, or possibly for more than a night, 
the interesting discussion which has 
already been commenced on the subject 
of the Procedure of the House should be 
postponed. That is, at any rate, an evil. 
An evil, however, of a far graver charac- 
ter, and one which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment deeply feel, is that of exhibit- 
ing in the face of Ireland, and in the 
face of a Party in Ireland entertaining 
purposes which we think dangerous to 
the country, a division between the high 
authorities of the State—a division ac- 
companied by more or less of suspicion, 
of imputation, and of reproach. We 
have felt so much, and we feel so much, 
the greatness of this evil that, although 
we have in our own minds considered 
that there is most serions objection to 
every description of inquiry into the 
working of the Land Act at the present 
moment as being premature and un- 
seasonable, yet we were willing to waive 
every objection except that which ap- 
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peared to us to be vital. One objection, 
however, we were not prepared to waive 
—and on the basis of what I am now 
saying was founded a declaration made 
by a noble Earl in ‘another place” on 
behalf of the Government a few nights 
ago—we cannot waive that objection in 
consequence of what we feel to be a 
higher duty, the radical and insurmount- 
able objection we entertain to an inquiry 
by a Committee of Parliament, or by 
any tribunal or organ at the present 
time, into the judicial administration of 
the Land Act. That is the scope of the 
controversy that, I fear, may unhappily 
arise. We have been disposed, so far 
as we could compatibly with our deep 
convictions of primary duty to the pub- 
lic, to limit the scope of the objection 
which we have taken. We still remain 
so minded; and, if even at this moment. 
it were possible to hope that the judicial 
administration of the Land Act would be 
excluded—I mean really excluded, in- 
telligibly excluded—by some declaration 
not less formal than that which has 
already set a Committee in Motion, we 
should still be prepared to accept that 
exclusion as warranting usin waiving 
the other objections we entertain to the 
appointment of that Committee, and 
consequently we should be prepared to 
desist from the fulfilment of the intention 
which I announced last week of asking 
the House to adopt the Resolution which 
Iam about to move. I must, however, 
add that I have not the slightest reasen 
to believe that there is any prospect of 
an accommodation being arrived at on 
such a basis as I have indicated, and if 
that be so I have no option but to perse- 
vere with the Motion which I now make. 
But upon this Motion for postponement I 
say nothing relevant tothe discussion upon 
it, unless I shall find that necessity should 
arise. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by making the Motion of which 
he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion relating to the 
Irish Land Act.”— (Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am perfectly ready to concede to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the course 
which I have taken on this occasion in 
giving Notice of opposition to a Motion, 
to be made on a Government night, that 
the Orders of the Day be postponed 
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until after a particular Motion brought 
forward by Her Majesty’s Government 
has been disposed of, is an unusual one, 
and I am not prepared to say whether 
there is any precise precedent for that 
course. I quite admit, however, that, 
as a general rule, it is not a course that 
anyone would be fairly entitled to take, 
when the Government, on a night ap- 
propriated to the Business of the Go- 
vernment, desires simply to arrange 
their Business in a way which appears 
to them the most convenient. I am 
perfectly well aware that that is the 
common precedent on the part of any 
Government, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would naturally pass with- 
out challenge from the House; but I 
cannot help observing that the circum- 
stances in which the Government have 
brought forward this Motion are not 
ordinary circumstances. The right hon. 
Gentleman said very fairly that if it had 
not been for the Notices given by myself 
and the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) he would have made this 
Motion without a word of explanation ; 
and I certainly felt, knowing that would 
be the natural course for him to take, 
that it would have been improper and 
exceedingly inconvenient for the House 
to have decided upon this Motion, with- 
out some explanation being given by the 
Government with regard to it, and with- 
out some understanding being arrived 
at in reference to it. I wish to say, first 
of all with regard to that question which 
the right hon. Gentleman says he will 
touch upon hereafter, if necessary, but 
which I must touch upon at once, as I 
have no power of reply—I will say that 
although the arrangement ofthe Business 
is on a Government night primarily for 
the Government, yet that the House has 
some reason to be consulted, because we 
know that if a Government so arranges 
its Business as to run important matters 
into a corner, the only way out of it is 
by a demand for the sacrifice of the time 
of private Members, and therefore we 
havesome interestin considering whether 
the Government are or are not taking a 
course which will lead to that result. I 
also think that, in the circumstances we 
are placed with regard to the discussion 
which was opened last week on the sub- 
ject of the Rules of Procedure, the House 
had a right to ask why the Government 
should think it right to interrupt a dis- 
cussion of such importance, a discus- 
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sion to which they have been drawing 
the attention of the public for months, 
and which is the first and most pressing 
Business which can be entertained by 
the House—we have a right to ask why 
they put that aside, and interrupt that 
discussion for, it may be, a considerable 
time. These are reasons which induced 
me to think it right, at all events, to 
enter my protest. I have no intention 
to offer unreasonable opposition against 
its being assumed that the Government 
should, as a matter of course, postpone 
these Orders. But I am bound to say 
that, that being my feeling with regard 
to the general state of Business, and the 
articular — in which we stand, 
gather from the observations which 
the right hon. Gentleman has just now 
addressed to the House that there is 
even an additional reason why we should 
not, at the present moment, pursue the 
course which he asks us to take. It 
must, of course, have occurred to every- 
one who hears me that the Motion which 
is intended presently to be brought be- 
fore us, if we agree to this Resolution, 
is in the nature of a Resolution for 
passing a censure upon, or at all events 
of expressing a very decided disapproba- 
tion of, the course which has been taken 
by the other House of Parliament with 
regard to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the working of the 
Trish Land Act. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that he is so conscious of the 
disadvantages that must result from such 
a condition of things as must be brought 
about by his Motion, and by a difference 
of opinion arising between the two great 
Branches of the Parliamentary Legisla- 
ture, that he is prepared to abstain, as I 
understand it, from bringing forward 
that Motion if he could see his way to 
any arrangement that would exclude 
from the inquiry to be conducted by the 
Committee some portion of the subject, 
or a certain class of subjects, to which he 
has referred, embraced in the judicial 
administration of the Land Act. If that 
be the feeling of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I wish the House could see its way 
to take some steps to ascertain whether 
that result can be accomplished. But 
such steps certainly cannot be taken in 
this House or by this House. As I 
understand it, the House of Lords have 
appointed a Committee upon this subject. 
e have the Order of Reference before 
us, and the names of those noble Lords 
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who are to form it. I do not know 
whether the Committee has yet com- 
menced its labours; but, at any rate, it 
shortly will do so, and it is obvious that 
any limitation or regulation of its pro- 
ceedings is a matter which must now be 
arranged in and by the Committee itself, 
and that anything that passed in this 
House or any words used here could not 
at all alter the situation. I can ima- 
gine that if the Government made repre- 
sentations to those who form the Com- 
mittee, any representation coming from 
Her Majesty’s Government, and founded 
upon such a statement as this—that a 
certain class of inquiry must be injurious 
to the interest of good government 
in Ireland—the Committee would not 
ignore such representations, and that 
they would so conduct their inquiry as 
to avoid the evils which are threatened. 
But that is a matter which can only be 
settled by those who are in a position to 
say how that inquiry is to be conducted. 
There are numerous questions connected 
with the working of the Land Act, as 
to which, when we come to discuss the 
Motion, we shall be prepared to argue 
to demand some inquiry, of course in a 
way that would not be dangerous to the 
peace of the country. I have no doubt 
the Peers on the Cummittee are Men of 
that standing and character, that they 
would have regard to great questions 
affecting the good government of Ire- 
land; and I have no doubt also that 
there is no fear they would so conduct 
their proceedings as in any way to inter- 
fere with the independent judicial ad- 
ministration of the Land Act. But the 
matter is, as I have said, one on which 
we have not the power in this House to 
come to any arrangement, or to make 
any statements which can in any way 
bind or affect the Committee. Under 
those circumstances, I wish to put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman and to the 
Government, whether they think it is 
desirable to proceed with the Motion 
they have given Notice of till they have 
an opportunity of satisfying themselves 
as to the mode in which the proceedings 
of the Committee will be carried on. 
Upon them will be the responsibility. 
If they think it right to challenge a dis- 
cussion which, as we see by the Notices 
on the Paper, will necessarily lead to a 
prolonged and, it may be, important 
discussion—upon them lies the responsi- 
bility. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is only 
fair to the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House that I should at once play my 
last card and use the privilege of reply, 
so as to put the House in the exact pos- 
session of what I conceive to be the posi- 
tion before us. The right hon. Gentle- 
man first asks—‘‘ Why do you propose 
to postpone the debate on Procedure 
which you put before the country as a 
matter of the utmost importance, and 
even of urgency?” My answer is, that 
even that matter of urgency has to be 
put aside for one of still greater ur- 
gency. That which is directly connected 
with the restoration of tranquillity and 
order in Ireland—{ Laughter from Home 
Rule Members |—or which we think to be 
so, is evidently possessed of a higher 
claim, not upon those who do not think 
so, but upon us, than the considerations 
—the very important considerations— 
connected with the question of Procedure. 
That is my answer to the inquiry made 
for the opposite side. Now, let us see 
what is the position as described by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that nothing can now 
be done in this matter excepting by the 
Committee of the House of Lords; that 
he has full confidence in that Committee; 
and that he is convinced that if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government make proper appli- 
cations to it, the Committee will take 
care so to regulate its proceedings that 
none of the inconveniences which we 
apprehend will arise. I beg to say that 
it appears to me that the process recom- 
mended by the right hon. Gentleman 
would be alike unseemly, irregular, and 
ineffectual. Her Majesty’s Government 
have felt it their duty, through those of 
their Members who are Members of the 
House of Lords, entirely to decline serv- 
ing on the Committee, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no organ before 
that Committee. But I have a much 
greater objection. Itis not the business, 
Sir, of the Queen’s Government—it is 
not the business of the Executive of 
this country, charged with a responsi- 
bility—at this moment the most solemn 
and fearful responsibility—for the peace 
of Ireland, to make applications to any 
Committee whatsoever that may be ap- 
pointed. And, further, if these applica- 
tions were made, they must be applica- 
tions to the effect that the Committee 
should deliberately exclude from its 
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the Land Act. How can the Committee 
do that? The Committee would be 
going entirely beyond its powers. That 
Committee has been appointed by the 
House of Lords to examine into the 
whole administration of the Land Act, 
and it would be an act of presumption 
on the part of any Committee if, when 
the House has intrusted to it the charge 
of investigating the whole of an im- 
portant subject, it were of its own mo- 
tion, and without reference to the House 
—without any limitation of the Order 
of Reference—to say, ‘‘ That which is 
the heart, the centre, the soul of the 
whole thing, we will by our own subor- 
dinate authority exclude from the trust 
which the superior authority has sub- 
mitted to us.’ Under these circum- 
stances, it must be clear to the House 
that such a mode of proceeding is wholly 
out of the question. The Motionthat I am 
about to make to-night is not new ; takes 
no one by surprise. It is substantially 
in accordance with a declaration which 
has been made ‘‘ elsewhere’ some few 
days back—a declaration which I be- 
lieve, unless I am very much mistaken, 
has found an echo in the minds of many 
thoughtful and considerate men who are 
not associated with the political Party to 
which I have the honour to belong. 
There has been abundant time for us all 
to test our minds and our thoughts upon 
this subject ; and as regards an investi- 
gation into the judicial administration 
of the Land Act, we cannot, under any 
circumstances, or in any form, measure, 
or degree, be parties to it. It would 
shake to its foundation that confidence 
in the Act which we have been happily 
enabled to engender in the minds of the 
Irish people—[‘‘ No, no!” ]—not of all 
Irishmen ; but I think I am justified in 
saying ‘‘the Irish people,” by the fact 
of 70,000 applications having been made 
to the Land Courts. And if the effect of 
the inquiry be to shake the confidence 
in these 70,000 only, we are not pre- - 
pared to accede to it. That is my de- 
liberate answer. I think I may spare the 
House any arguments upon the general 
propriety of the opposition to the Mo- 
tion for postponement, because the right 
hon. Gentleman has not taken that 
ground. He has not offered any serious 
opposition to the Motion. On the con- 
trary, he made a frank admission that 
he did not know of 7 precedent pre- 
cisely bearing out such a proceeding. 
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I admit there have been precedents, 
sometimes extemporaneous objections 
taken by independent Members of the 
House, and one rather remarkable case, 
in which the Motion was not only op- 
posed, but rejected by a majority. That 
was a case in the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel, when the Government pro- 
posed not to take a subject which it had 
itself submitted for discussion, but to set 
aside all its own Business to make way 
for an independent Member who had a 
Motion to submit. That, we, feel is not 
a parallel case. There can be no doubt 
that the Rule of the House is a uniform 
one. It would be vain for the House to 
commit to the Government the valuable 
privilege of arranging the Business on 
Monday and Thursday evenings, if those 
evenings are to be occupied in discussing 
the question whether the Government 
are to have the arrangement of their 
Business or not. The responsibilities of 
Office could not be borne on such terms. 
But, after what has been said, I do not 
think there is any occasion to prosecute 
that portion of the subject. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman, even at this very 
late hour, given us any reason to hope 
that, in his judgment, there would be a 
disposition under all the circumstances 
to exclude from the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee the judicial administration of the 
Land Act, no feeling of self-love, no 
disposition to adhere precisely to our 
own ground, would have acted upon us 
for a moment ; but we should have been 
ready even now to avoid this great and, 
as I may call it, national evil of exhibit- 
ing dissension in the face of facts such 
as exist in Ireland. But I have no choice 
but to persevere in the line of conduct 
which I have already foreshadowed. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that in the 
course of the discussions on the Land 
Bill, he ventured to state that the effect 
of that measure would be to destroy the 
freehold of all property let or leased in 
- Ireland, and to convert it into a feudal 
tenure under the Crown—that virtually 
the landowner who let or leased his land 
in Ireland would become a feudal tenant 
of the Orown, instead of being a free- 
holder; and they had now a further 
exemplification of the truth of the obser- 
vation to which he had referred in 
what was now occurring. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury had emphatically declared that 
the House of Lords was precluded from 
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entering upon an inquiry into the judicial 
administration of flanged property in 
Ireland, with respect to tenure and with 
respect to rent. Hence, it was clear 
that the right hon. Gentleman was en- 
deavouring to inflict a new incapacity 
upon the House of Lords. They all 
knew that the limits of the functions of 
the House of Lords were tested in the 
year 1860 on the question of the Paper 
Duties. He had looked back to the 
debates and to the decision of Parliament 
in that case, and he found that while 
the House of Lords might reject a Bill 
for imposing taxes, and might reject a 
Bill for the removal of taxes, they had 
no right to alter a Tax Bill which had 
been sent to them from the Commons. 
Letthe House, then, observe the analogy. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister intended to extend the dis- 
ability of the House of Lords, which had 
hitherto been held only to the alteration 
of Tax Bills, to any dealing with the 
judicial power, the feudal power, which 
was now established under the operation 
of the Land Act for the disposal of all 
property let or subject to lease in Ireland. 
He hoped the House would excuse him 
for once more drawing its attention to 
this point. Indeed, there were two 
points involved—first, an illustration 
of the change effected in the tenure of 
landed property in Ireland; and next, 
an attempt to extend the incapacity of 
the House of Lords, which had hitherto 
been limited to altering Tax Bills—to 
extend that incapacity to dealing with 
what the right hon. Gentleman called 
the judicial administration of landed 
property in Ireland. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) trusted that in the few words he 
had spoken he had as tersely as possible 
explained to the House the double issue 
which had been raised by the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman—namely, 
that this House should interfere with 
the ‘internal discipline and with the pro- 
cedure of the House of Lords. And he 
would impress upon the House, even 
upon the most advanced Liberal in the 
House, how serious a matter it would be 
if this House should succeed in so far 
superseding the independence of the 
House of Lords as practically to leave 
the country with only one Legislative 
Chamber. In the United States of Ame- 
rica the people had become alive to the 
dangers sure to arise from an arrange- 
ment of that sort ; they were more keenly 
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sensitive on thispoint since the Rebellion 
which was happily subdued in that coun- 
try. The great object of every Ameri- 
can statesman had been, and was, to 
strengthen the Senate, to strengthen 
the Supreme Court, and, as far as pos- 
sible, to unite the authority and functions 
of the Senate with the authority and 
functions of the Supreme Court. But 
what was the course proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman? In the first 
instance, he proposed to inflict an incapa- 
city on the House of Lords. Yet, inas- 
much as the Lord Chancellor occupied 
the Chair in that House, the right hon. 
Gentleman was proposing to restrict and 
incapacitate that House in a matter for 
dealing with which the House of Lords 
was peculiarly qualified. Moreover, if 
the House of Lords found that it had to 
deal with difficult questions connected 
with property, it had the power of com- 
manding the advice and assistance of all 
the Judges, and that was a power not 
inherent in this House. Therefore, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) had ventured, as a 
Member who had had some experience 
in the House; who remembered the 
attempt which was made by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, in the year 
1860, to deprive the House of Lords of 
its power of dealing with the Paper 
Duties by the acceptance or rejection, 
not by alteration, of the Bill; and having 
seen that attempt fail, and the right hon. 
Gentleman brought to admit the right- 
ful function of the House of Lords in 
that matter, he (Mr. Newdegate) had 
ventured to make these observations ; 
and, moreover, to say that he looked 
with deep suspicion upon the present 
attempt ofthe right hon. Gentleman to go 
further in the direction he endeavoured 
to pursue in 1860, and from which he 
was obliged to recede, in a matter touch- 
ing landed property, a subject with 
which, as he had said before, the House 
of Lords was peculiarly fitted to deal. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
did not intend to interpose for any length 
of time between the House and the 
speech of the Prime Minister, and he 
thought the question was hardly quite so 
wide as to cover all the ground traversed 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). 
The question now before them was not 
whether the House of Lords were acting 
wisely or unwisely, and whether they 
deserved to be censured or praised, 
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but whether the regular and appointed 
Business ought to be put aside for 
the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Motion which was 
substantially a Vote of Censure on 
the House of Lords. He had no par- 
ticular objection to see the House of 
Lords censured. He was not an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the House ot Lords 
as an Institution ; and he was inclined to 
think that in this case the course which 
they proposed to take could not do any 
possible good to Ireland. He doubted, 
indeed, whether it was even seriously 
intended to do any good. But the man- 
ner in which he looked upon the ques- 
tion was this—here was a proposal to 
postpone the Business of the evening in 
order to censure the House of Lords be- 
cause they proposed to inquire into the 
working of the Land Act; and he (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) and many of his Friends 
were of opinion that the working of the 
Land Act did, even now, very much 
require investigation. They were of 
opinion that in some of its most import- 
ant clauses, the Act was so entirely 
defective as to be of little or no use 
to those who had most need of benefit 
from its operation. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had said 
that the Irish Land Act had the full 
confidence of the people of Ireland, and 
therefore he could not consent to an 
inquiry. He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he was much mistaken. The Irish 
Land Act in its present shape had not 
the confidence of the people of Ireland, 
nor, unamended, could it possibly have 
their confidence. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman pointed out that the Com- 
mittee was already formed, and that it 
would be impossible for the Government 
to go as supplicants to ask the Lords for 
a change in its constitution. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman, that it 
would not be becoming in the Govern- 
ment to go as supplicants to the House 
of Lords. Therefore, the mischief was 
already done, or, at least, begun, by the 
action of the House of Lords, and no 
Motion made by the House of Commons 
to-night or to-morrow could in any de- 
gree modify the two conditions of which 
he had spoken. Looking to these two 
grounds, that whatever harm was to be 
done by the Resolution of the House of 
Lords was already tolerably certain, and 
that the ground on which that House 
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was to be censured was simply for ask- 

ing inquiry into the working of the Land 

Act, which he and his Friends believed 

to require investigation, he should, if 

the question went to a division, be com- 

= to vote against the Motion of the 
rime Minister. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he doubted very 
much whether there were precedents for 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, while there were 
many obvious reasons against it. He 
(Mr. Chaplin) was confirmed in his op- 
position to the Motion by the main rea- 
son given by the right hon. Gentleman 
in advocating it to the House that night. 
What was that reason? Why, it was 
this. The right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘Tf you have this Committee of Inquiry 
you will inevitably shake the great con- 
fidence felt by the Irish people in the 
Land Act.” Contidence in the Land 
Act! Who felt any confidence? [ Loud 
cheers.| Was it the tenant farmers of 
Ireland? Why, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had the answer in the cheers of the 
Irish Members around the hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). 

‘Oh, oh!”?] The Prime Minister, he 

new, had denied that these hon. Mem- 
bers represented the opinion of the Irish 
people ; but he (Mr. Chaplin) was under 
the impression that they were the Repre- 
sentatives of Irish counties and Irish 
boroughs, and that they expressed the 
feeling of the great majority of the 
people of Ireland. Or was it the land- 
ords of Ireland who had any confidence 
in the Act? He doubted very much 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
dispute for a moment that the landlords 
of Ireland had felt, did feel at the pre- 
sent time, or were likely to feel, con- 
fidence in the working of the Land Act. 
He thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did well to evade an inquiry into 
the Land Act, because he (Mr. Chap- 
lin) knew perfectly well, and his Go- 
vernment knew well, and he suspected 
the majority of the Sub-Commissioners 
knew well, that the working of that Act 
would not bear inquiry for a moment. 
The right hon. Gentleman dared not 
face it. If any class of people in the 
country seriously believed that the Irish 
Land Act was a measure deserving the 
approval of the country, if beneficial re- 
sults had followed it—if peace and quiet- 
ness prevailed—if they had reason to 
hope for still more beneficial results, then 
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he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would be right in making his Motion, 
and they should deserve condemnation 
for opposing it. But, unfortunately, they 
knew that the Land Act up to this time 
had been the greatest legislative failure 
that had ever been known; and they 
knew also that it had been followed by 
results in Ireland more disastrous than 
had ever succeeded any legislation in 
that country. He, for one, should say 
‘* No” to the Motion. 

Mr. SHAW said, he had no intention 
at the beginning of the discussion of ad- 
dressing the House on this Motion; but 
some observations made by his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
left him no option but to do so. He 
(Mr. Shaw) did not think that on this 
question his hon. Friends opposite re- 
presented the views of the tenant farmers 
of Ireland. What was more, he had a 
strong notion that if they looked into 
their own minds, they would find that 
their public utterances did not represent 
their own private wishes. Of course, 
they wished to punish the Government in 
every way they possibly could for pass- 
ing the Coercion Act—that was at the 
bottom of it—but he had as extensive 
opportunities of knowing the feelings of 
the tenant farmers of Ireland as his hon. 
Friends opposite, some of whom were 
disporting themselves in foreign parts 
during the Recess. As to the hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Chaplin), he (Mr. Shaw) was not aware 
that he knew much about the views or 
wishes or wants of the Irish people. He 
(Mr. Shaw) had during the last five or 
six months lost no opportunity of speak- 
ing individually to tenant farmers in 
Ireland, and learning their views on 
this measure, and he believed there 
never was an Act more thoroughly cal- 
culated to gain their confidence, or one 
which had gained their confidence so 
much. He believed there were some 
things in it which required amendment ; 
but that was not the time to disturb 
the action of the Commissioners and the 
action of the Courts. When the proper 
time came he would be as earnest as 
any hon. Member opposite in endeavour- 
ing to enlarge the scope of the Bill, and 
especially that part of it which dealt 
with the purchase of their farms by the 
tenantry of Ireland. He hoped the 
Prime Minister would not accept the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
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opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote), and 
that he would go on with the discussion. 
What would hon. Members opposite (the 
Irish Party) do, if they voted against 
the Government? They would vote 
that this inquiry should be conducted 
by a Committee of the House of Lords. 
They would vote that the Land Act, that 
was going all through the country, 
knocking off rack rents that had been 
crushing down the people of Ireland for 
generations—crushing them, so that 
when bad seasons came they had no re- 
cuperative power in them, the Irish 
Members opposite would vote that that 
Act should be given over to the tender 
mercies of a Committee of the House of 
Lords. He would vote against that in 
every shape and form, and if the Lords 
persisted in damaging themselves, he 
could not help them. If they wished to 
destroy themselves they would persevere. 
He stood in that venerable Assembly the 
other night, and it was impressed upon 
him deeply that amid all the reforms that 
were taking place in this country, reforms 
that were bringing the Sovereign more 
and more into the position of a Consti- 
tutional Monarch, that House had 
escaped. Ifthe House of Lords wished 
to damage themselves, they never went 
more directly about it than in meddling 
with this Act, which had hardly yet com- 
menced its work. He maintained that 
the action of the Sub-Commissioners 
would bear examination by any pro- 
perly-constituted Committee. Of course, 
there might be cases to which objections 
could be taken ; but he believed the de- 
cision of the Sub-Commissioners every- 
where had strongly been supported by 
local public opinion. Having taken 
pains to learn the opinions of all classes, 
he found that invariably the only men 
who were against the decisions of the 
Sub-Commissioners were the landlords 
themselves. He would oppose in every 
shape this inquiry at the present moment; 
and he maintained that Irishmen who 
voted against the Government on this 
motion would not be doing their duty to 
their country. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Shaw) had been described by the Prime 
Minister as the Leader of the nomi- 
nal Home Rulers. [Mr. Guapsrone: 
Never.| He thought the House would 
remember the reference. The Prime 
Minister, in reference to the hon. Mem- 
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ber, spoke of nominal Home Rulers ; 
and that nominal Home Ruler had come 
forward to declare that the public opinion 
of Ireland, asregarded the tenant farmers, 
was in favour of the Land Act. He had 
taken care, however, to add that he 
adopted no public means for finding out 
what the public opinion was, but that 
his searches were private and of an in- 
dividual character. If hon. Gentlemen 
really thought the Land Act possessed 
the confidence of the Irish people, why 
did they not dare to run a candidate for 
Meath against Michael Davitt? That 
would have shown whether the Govern- 
ment had gained the confidence of the 
Irish farmers. Or, if a wider demonstra- 
tion was needed, let the hon. Member 
persuade the Premier to face a Dissolu- 
tion. It was not the nominal Home 
Rulers merely who thought with the 
Premier on this question ; the right hon. 
Gentleman was also supported on this 
occasion by the moribund Home Rulers. 
He confessed he did not feel disposed to 
give any strong or serious opposition to 
the Premier’s Motion for postponing the 
Orders of the Day, because he looked 
upon the proposal of the Prime Minister 
as a kind and thoughtful method of 
opening up the largest, the widest, the 
most complete inquiry that could possibly 
be held regarding the Land Act. The 
difference between the Premier and the 
House of Lords bore strong analogy to 
the difference that existed between the 
Premier and the Land League on the 
Agrarian Question—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman merely objected to anyone else 
doing what he desired to do himself. 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) thought there ought 
to be an inquiry into the working of the 
Land Act. They had seen the tre- 
mendous evils which fell upon Ireland 
because no adequate inquiry was held 
into the working of the Land Act of 
1870. Was Ireland to be plunged for 
another 11 years into discontent and 
misery, similar to that which resulted 
from the misplaced confidence of the 
country in the Premier’s infallibility ? 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Porter), when contesting 
Derry, had to express regret to the 
electors that, in many cases, the Land 
Commissioners had not given decisions 
in conformity with the expression of the 
people. Though agreeing with his hon. 
Friend and Leader the Member for 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), that 
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the Irish Members owed no particular 
debt to the House of Lords, he did object 
to the proposal of the Premier, because 
he saw that the right hon. Gentleman, 
under cover of the Privileges of the 
House of Commons, was making a thinly 
disguised attack upon the Privileges of 
the other House. It was notorious that 
the Land Act had not pruduced any of 
those beneficial effects which its pro- 
moters promised would follow its adoption 
by the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
the confidence of 70,000 tenants. He 
must remember that only 1,300 applica- 
tions had been heard on the first sittings. 
When would the entire 70,000 be heard ? 
The right hon. Gentleman and the Chief 
Secretary of Ireland had themselves 
supplied a reason why there should be a 
speedy inquiry. This reason was afforded 
by their declaration of the necessity for 
a stringent application of coercion. If 
the Land Act were calculated to deal 
with the evils of Ireland, why had the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland resorted to 
the expedient of sending scores of men 
to the Government Bastiles every week ? 
He should not further trespass at that 
stage upon the House, because he con- 
sidered the Premier’s Motion would most 
likely be carried, and that then they 
should hear the Premier unfold the 
reason why he desired to interfere with 
the Constitutional Privileges of the House 
of Lords. Having heard those reasons, 
the Irish Members would have an op- 
portunity of giving the House a full ex- 
planation from an Irish point of view of 
the true operation of the Land Act. 

Mx. J. R. YORKE said, he had always 
understood that by a Standing Order 
any direct allusion to the other House 
was forbidden. He begged to ask Mr. 
Speaker, whether, during the discussion, 
the Standing Order would be suspended, 
or, if not, what were to be the precau- 
tions to be taken by those who wished 
to avoid the censure of the Chair? 


[No reply. ] 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
_ out to the House a very important 
allacy in the speech of the hon. Member 
for the county of Cork (Mr. Shaw). The 
hon. Member considered himself, and was 
considered by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
to be the very incarnation of what was 
called respectable opinion. He (Mr. 
Sexton) would not interfere with that 
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view. He wished to point out that the 
accusation which the hon. Member made 
against himself (Mr. Sexton) and his 
hon. Friends, that in voting against the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) they were voting in fa- 
vour of an inquiry by the Lords, was an 
entire fallacy. The inquiry bythe Lords 
was already decided upon, and would 
take place whatever this House might 
do. They could not affect it either way ; 
but they took issue with the declaration 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that a Par- 
liamentary Inquiry at the present time 
into the working of the Irish Land Act 
would tend to defeat the operation of 
that Act, and might be injurious to the 
interests of good government in Ireland. 
On the contrary, they were strongly of 
opinion that the Act had proved a dismal 
failure. He would not discuss the cause 
of that failure; but he must say he 
thought that if it were allowed to con- 
tinue without immediate and exhaustive 
inquiry, it would be most injurious, not 
only to the working, but to the interests 
of good government in Ireland. They 
said that there were thousands of small 
farmers in the West of Ireland who had 
their rents reduced by 4s. or 5s. a-year, 
who were in a worse state of misery than 
they were before. In voting against the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
they did not concern themselves in the 
least degree with the action of the House 
of Lords; but they claimed for them- 
selves the right of fully and openly 
showing that an exhaustive and imme- 
diate inquiry into the working of the 
Act was necessary. If the right hon. 
Gentleman carried out the intention 
which more than one daily paper had 
that morning attributed to him—namely, 
to return to the country—they would be 
able to show the right hon. Gentleman, 
and the small and discredited number of 
Irish Members opposite, whether it was 
upon that side of the House or upon this 
that the opinion of Ireland was repre- 
sented. He would say nothing more 
upon the subject, and would close by 
saying that the moment the right hon. 
Gentleman moved his Motion they 
should be prepared to show, not by 
vague rhetoric or general accusation, but 
by close and exact inquiry into every 
detail of that Act, that it was a failure; 
that at the present moment it was an 
absurdity before the country to have 
70,000 cases before the Courts, and that 
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the only way it could escape from disas- 
ter was by a withdrawal of these cases 
by the desperate and disputing tenants. 

Mr. WARTON, who spoke amid great 
interruption, said,that theright hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Ministerhad now given 
them fresh cause to regard him as the 
most imperious Minister that ever sat in 
that House. It might be said with truth 
that an Imperial Minister had been suc- 
ceeded by an imperious one. He only 
stopped his endeavours to destroy liberty 
of speech in the Commons because he 
aimed at nothing less than the destruc- 
tion of the other House of Parliament 
by destroying its independence. Now, 
the representation of Ireland was divided 
into three sections. The loyalists had 
no confidence in the Land Act, and 
neither had those who sought separation 
from England. But there was a small 
section of Irish Members behind the 
Government who did appear to be in 
favour of the Act, and from that section 
all the appointments under the Act were 
made. He had said that the people of 
Ireland had confidence in the Land Act. 
The Act was was a failure. It would 
take, at the present rate of progress, at 
least 15 years to get through the present 
applications,and the result of its operation 
would be that the Irish Land Question 
would be re-opened again and again, and 
no one would profit except the lawyers. 
He had nothing more to say, beyond 
that he was very much obliged to the 
House for the kind manner in which 
they had listened to him. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 300; Noes 
167: Majority 133.—(Div. List, No. 2€.) 


LAND LAW (IRELAND)—OPERATION 
OF THE ACT.—RESOLUTION. 


[FIRST NIGHT. | 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I thank the 
House for having accorded to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government permission to sub- 
mit a Resolution which it thinks most 
important for the welfare of the country 
by a decisive majority, and in opposition 
toa remarkable combination. The Reso- 
lution is, Sir— 

‘‘That Parliamentary inquiry, at the present 
time, into the working of the Irish Land Act 
tends to defeat the operation of that Act, and 


must be injurious to the interests of good go- 
yernment in Ireland.” 


VOL. CCLXYI. 


[THIRD SERLES. | 
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Now, I am not at all surprised, and I 
do not complain, that it should be the 
favourite practice of some to represent 
this Motion as a Motion having for its 
aim and purpose a censure upon the 
House of Lords. Hon. Gentlemen who 
so view it must be perfectly aware that 
opposite and contradictory declarations 
of policy are constantly made by the 
two Houses of Parliament—that is to 
say, constantly I mean, in the long re- 
view of history they have been made 
from time to time, and not infrequently. 
It is, however, no part of our object, 
could we escape from the inference hon. 
Gentlemen opposite wish to draw for 
themselves, to pass a censure upon the 
House of Lords. In the first place, it 
is not the office of one House of Parlia- 
ment to censure another; and, in the 
second place, there is no question of a 
Privilege invaded in the present case, 
nor any question as to a conflict of juris- 
diction. Noone doubts for a moment 
that the House of Lords is competent to 
appoint a Committee, if it thinks fit to 
do so, to inquire into the operation of 
any of our laws. To doso may be an 
error of policy of the gravest character ; 
but it is no invasion of our jurisdiction, 
and it is not as an invasion of our juris- 
diction that it is taken up by the Go- 
vernment. In the same way, Sir, we 
are not here for the purpose of defend- 
ing the Land Act. We have been 
threatened just now with a promised 
exposure of all its defects; but I do not 
know that we should be at all inclined 
to enter into a contest at the present 
moment with those who may give even 
the most inflamed and exaggerated ac- 
count of those defects. Our position is 
this—that it is the law of the land, and 
that at the present moment Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into its administration, 
which is essentially at this point, and 
almost exclusively at this moment, a 
judicial administration, is adverse to the 
first purposes of government and the 
highest ends of society. That is the 
question before us, entirely apart from 
any discussion which may be raised here 
upon the merits or defects of the Land 
Act itself. And, again, Sir, there have 
been what I may call a sort of semi- 
grateful acknowledgments from one or 
two hon. Gentlemen opposite to the Go- 
vernment for having afforded in this 
week an opportunity for a full discus- 
sion of the administration of the Act in 
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Ireland. It is not for me to say what 
the liberty of debate may allow; the 
scope given them is undoubtedly wide ; 
but it is no part of our intention to offer 
any such opportunity at all, nor have 
we the slightest intention on this occa- 
sion to defend the administration of go- 
vernment in Ireland. We are not to 
be drawn aside from a purpose which, 
in our view, is of vital importance, 
which is specific, which marks out a 
clear field of debate and a well-defined 
field of debate, and which ought, we 
think, to arrive early at its conclusion. 
We are not to be drawn aside from such 
@ purpose into vague and general dis- 
cussion, with regard to which we know 
not when it would end; and all that we 
can know is that it would unnecessarily 
interfere with the progress of the Busi- 
ness of this House, and tend to draw off 
the public attention from a matter which 
we think to be of vital importance. 
Therefore, Sir, we are not here to 
defend the Act; we are not here to 
censure the House of Lords. We are 
here to ask the House of Commons to 
pass a Vote of Confidence of the highest 
importance. We ask it of the House of 
Commons, because that House is our 
natural and legitimate resort ; we draw 
from it our strength ; our very existence 
depends upon its confidence. When a 
heavy blow is struck at our existence, 
or at the interests confided to our charge, 
this is the place to which we come to 
restore to us the strength necessary for 
the honourable administration of the 
trust of government. We are, then, 
acting according to precedent; we are 
acting according to principle. The only 
question is whether the occasion for our 
thus acting is an adequate occasion; 
and, in our opinion, this is an occasion, 
not only of great gravity, but one that I 
cannot call anything less than an occa- 
sion of extreme necessity. Now, Sir, I 
think I have heard from an hon. Member 
whose high integrity always commands 
the respectful attention of this House— 
I mean the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire(Mr.Newdegate)—I have heard 
from the hon. Member something new, 
that though his experience in this House 
has been a lengthened one, that during 
that long experience, and during, I sup- 
pees. his research into history—because, 
ong as his experience is, the experience 
of the House of Commons is longer still 
—he is not aware of any instance in 
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which a proceeding analogous to this 
proceeding has been taken. Well, Sir, 
I think that I can contrive, without 
much effort, to enlarge the historical re- 
sources of the hon. Gentleman. The 
truth is, Sir, as I have stated briefly a 
few minutes ago, that these conflicts of 
opinion between the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords are far from 
being uncommon. If it is thought neces- 
sary in one House to make a declaration 
of policy striking at some course of ac- 
tion on the part of the Executive Go- 
vernment, or some general system of 
Administration, the other House of Par- 
liament, having a different view, passes 
some Resolution arising directly out of 
the previous decision, and directly in- 
tended to contravene it. Such was the 
case, for example, in the China War in 
1857, when the House of Lords, having 
supported the Government of that day, 
in the House of Commons a Motion was 
immediately made for the purpose of 
neutralizing and defeating the effect of 
that support, which Resolution was car- 
ried by the House of Commons. Such, 
exactly, was the character of the Motion 
of Mr. Roebuck in 1850, when, con- 
versely, the House of Lords had pro- 
nounced censure upon the foreign policy 
of Lord Palmerston in the Government 
of Lord John Russell, and Mr. Roebuck 
brought forward his Motion inthis House, 
which was intended to rehabilitate—if 
that word is a legitimate one to use—to 
rehabilitate the foreign policy and the 
position of Lord Palmerston, and he 
succeeded in carrying his Motion in con- 
tradiction of the House of Lords. An- 
other Motion of the same kind, 1 think, 
was in 1863 or 1864, in relation to the 
Danish War; but in truth, Sir, prece- 
dents of this kind of contradictory de- 
clarations, where the proceedings of the 
House that acts second has a direct, an 
avowed, and undisguised reference to 
the proceedings of the House that acted 
first—these are so common that I should, 
perhaps, almost ask an apology of the 
House for making reference to them in 
connection with this debate. But, Sir, 
there are points yet to be brought out, 
which I will endeavour to explain by re- 
ference to other cases of conflict yet more 
direct. In 1839 the House of Lords ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into the 
administration of the Irish Government 
since 1835, and the Motion for that pur- 
pose was not an attack upon the opera- 
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tion of any particular law. It was not 
a Motion which threatened immediately 
great and vital public interests, but only 
the general political necessity of main- 
taining the Administration of the Party 
that was in power. Nothing further was 
aimed at by it than to discredit the Exe- 
cutive Government. But, notwithstand- 
ing, immediately after that Motion a 
counter Motion was made in this House 
in support of the Executive Government, 
and Lord John Russell laid down the 
doctrine—which I think was a sound 
and a necessary Constitutional doctrine 
—he said—‘‘ The House of Lords has 
brought an arraignment against the 
Executive Government. That is a blow 
to the ExecutiveGovernment. It weakens 
the Executive, it deprives it not only of 
dignity and of repute, but of efficiency 
and of power. We seek to obtain a 
restoration of the strength that has been 
taken from us by the act of the House 
of Lords in coming here and asking for 
an opposite Vote from the House of 
Commons.” Now, I cannot conceive, 
Sir, a stronger precedent than that for 
the course that is now taken, excepting, 
indeed, in this respect, that what was 
then in question was the fate of the Exe- 
cutive Government alone. Sir, I know 
not if the fate of the Executive Govern- 
ment alone had been in question here 
we should have thought it necessary to 
ask the House tointerrupt. We should 
carefully have considered, in the first 
instance, whether the blow was suffi- 
ciently heavy to admit such a recourse 
to the aid of the House of Commons, 
and possibly we might have determined 
in the negative. But, Sir, I will give 
another instance which I conceive to be 
a true precedent for the Motion that I 
am now making, when it was not the 
fate of the Executive Government or a 
particular policy of Administration that 
was at stake, but when the whole social 
system of the country was threatened, 
as the House of Commons thought, by 
a Vote of the House of Lords; and in- 
stantly the remedy was applied. I go 
back for my precedent to the year 1831 
—on the 10th of October, I think it 
was. On Friday, the 7th October, or 


you may call it on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 8th October—and I well re- 
collect that debate, through the whole of 
which I was present, though, of course, 
without deliberative force—the House of 
Lords rejected, by a majority of 41, the 
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Reform Bill proposed by the Government 
of Lord Grey. The Government of Lord 


Grey, and their supporters in the House 
of Commons, saw in that rejection a blow 
aimed, not purposely perhaps, but yet 
directly and effectually aimed, at the in- 
terests of good government throughout 
the country. The state of the public 
mind, as associated with the Reform 
Bill, was such that Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment felt they could not venture to be 
responsible for carrying on the govern- 
ment of the country unless they could 
obtain from the House of Commons a 
remedy for the Vote of the House of 
Lords, not by reversing it, not by divest- 
ing it of its Constitutional operation, but 
by giving to the country at large that 
solemn assurance which, when it pro- 
ceeds from this House after full delibe- 
ration, never is distrusted—that the 
House would be faithful to the interests 
that had been committed to its charge, 
and never would desist from its labours 
until those interests had been rescued 
from peril and placed in security. Now, 
Sir, mark the circumstances. On Satur- 
day morning, at 6 o’clock I think it 
was, or thereabouts, the decision of the 
House of Lords was taken. There was 
no Sitting of the House of Commons be- 
fore Monday; but on Monday, the 10th 
of October, without previous Notice, all 
other Business being put aside for the 
purpose by general consent, without any 
opposition from the Leaders of the Op- 
position or from others, the House of 
Commons was invited to consider the 
following Resolution, which I suppose 
you may term a censure of the House of 
Lords :— 


‘*That while this House deeply laments the 
recent fate of a Bill for reforming the Repre- 
sentation’’—[a pretty distinct reference to what 
had taken place]—‘‘in favour of which the 
opinion of the country stands unequivocally 
pronounced, and which has been matured by dis- 
cussions the most anxious and laborious, it feels 
called upon to re-assert its firm adherence to the 
principle and leading provisions of that great 
measure ;’’—[it then goes on to say]—“ and to 
express its unabated confidence in the integrity, 
perseverance, and ability of those Ministers who, 
in introducing and conducting it, have so well 
consulted the best interests of the country.”— 
[3 Hansard, viii. 385.] 


On that same evening on which the de- 
bate came forward without Notice the 
question was decided, and the Resolu- 
tion of Lord Ebrington was carried by 
a majority of 131, or within 2 of the 
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number given to us by the House upon 
the division that has just been taken. 
And there was no denial of the right or 
title of the House of Lords, on the com- 
petency of the House of Lords, to cast out 
the Reform Bill, any more than there is 
now a denial of its competency to ap- 
point a Committee of Inquiry. There 
was no allegation that there had been 
a trespass upon the province of the 
House of Commons, any more than 
there is any such allegation now. No, 
Sir; buta great act of national impolicy 
had been committed, which might have 
led forward to national disaster, and the 
House of Commons felt that it was here 
that the central and chief responsibility 
rested. It is not another Assembly, 
however important, however venerable, 
however respectable it may be, however 
distinguished by its long traditions—it 
is not that Assembly that can decide the 
greatest issues of the national fortunes, 
or can bear the enormous responsibilities 
of political crises when they arise. It 
is you, the Representatives of the people, 
upon whom in every crisis really the 
burden must lie; and if there be dis- 
aster, if the interests of the country be 
fatally compromised, you cannotshift that 
responsibility from yourselves upon those 
whom we are accustomed to refer to 
under the name of ‘another place.” 
The nation will expect from you the 
maintenance of its fortunes and the cus- 
tody of its interests, and it is in order 
that you should rise to the level of that 
great duty that I appeal to you upon 
this occasion. Well now, Sir, what do 
we call upon the House to assert? A 
large part of the terms of the Motion of 
Lord Ebrington that I have referred to 
is strictly applicable to this case. We 
believe that the measure it is sought to 
impair is a measure in favour of which 
the opinion of the country stands un- 
equivocally pronounced. We believe it 
was matured by discussion of the most 
anxious and laborious character, and I 
think that to the accuracy and modera- 
tion of that statement I might call some 
competent witnesses even from the other 
side ; and, Sir, ‘‘ that the House is ready 
to express firm adherence to its principle 
and leading provisions” is, I believe, 
as true now as it wasin 1831. And 
what do we ask the House to assert ? 
Is there anything of exaggeration, any- 
thing of inflammation or extravagance, 
is there anything rhetorical or declama- 
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tory in the terms we invite you to adopt ? 
No, Sir; we have endeavoured to cast 
aside the fascinations of imagination, 
and we ask you only to say, if you be- 
lieve it, that this Parliamentary inquiry 
tends to defeat the operation of the Act, 
and must be injurious to the interests of 
good government in Ireland. Sir, we have 
had some little light thrown upon this 
subject by the speech delivered to-night 
by the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin.) We are told by 
some that this inquiry is not to give 
effect to a foregone conclusion against 
the Act. What a pity, Sir, then, it was 
that the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire was allowed to make himself the 
organ of the Party, and to bring about 
the division which has just taken place. 
He complimented us on our wisdom in 
avoiding inquiry, for he says—‘‘ You 
know that your Act will be shattered 
in its influence; you know your Act 
is gone, if once it is inquired into.” 
That, Sir, is a guarantee of the impar- 
tiality with which—according to the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire—the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords is to set 
about its inquiry. Butthen, Sir, the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire did not 
stand alone in his assertions. I must 
do credit to the regular Constitutional 
Opposition in saying that they main- 
tained a tolerably unbroken silence 
during most of that remarkable speech ; 
but the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire was sustained and cheered in his 
task by vigorous cheering from a certain 
quarter of the Opposition ; and he wel- 
comed those cheers, and tuined to be- 
stow his testimony, his favourable testi- 
mony, on the persons from whom they 
proceeded, as the true organs of the 
people of Ireland. The meaning of 
those cheers was an utter condemnation 
of the Land Act, which, as has not been 
disguised in the speeches of various 
Members representing Irish constituen- 
cies, is what they are pleased to call ‘‘a 
dismal failure.”?’ Yes; but then observe 
the position in which you place your- 
selves, and in which you place the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords as far as 
in you lies. It is, that that Committee is 
appointed for the condemnation of the 
Land Act in conformity with the views 
of those who have already described it 
as ‘‘a dismal failure.” I entreat the 
House to allow me briefly to convey to 
their minds, as fairly as I can, an oppo- 
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site view of the Land Act—its functions, 
its destinies, its possible results. I ask 
the House to go back with me to the 
language almost of despair in which the 
Queen’s Speech of 1881 opened the Session 
of Parliament. Iaskthe House, after hav- 
ing gone through that Speech—which I 
need not specifically quote, because its 
general character is fresh in the minds of 
all—I ask them, then, to go forward with 
me through the laborious experience of 
the last Session, through the 58 nights 
of debate on the Land Bill, and to the 
period when the appointments of Com- 
missioners and Sub-Commissioners had 
been made, and when their proceedings 
were about practically to commence. 
Sir, it was then that we were called 
upon to witness a new and powerful and 
menacing development of the great con- 
spiracy against law and order and pro- 
perty in Ireland. It was then that we 
were bound to confess to ourselyves—and 
blind, indeed, we must have been if we 
had attempted to conceal it—that the 
effort which was being made, and which 
was being made not without chances of 
success, was to bring about that univer- 
sal denial of the obiigations and the 
rights of property which the Duke of 
Wellington had long ago pointed out in 
solemn and formal words as marking the 
stage at which Government would be 
paralyzed, and no power at its command 
would enable it to meet the disaffection 
of a united nation. That was the crisis 
which we had before us in the beginning 
of October last. What were the means 
we had in our hand to meet it with ? We 
had the Coercion Act. Does anybody 
suppose that the operation of that Act 
would have been made co-extensive with 
the evil which we had to confront? Does 
anybody suppose—I am afraid there are 
some who still suppose—that in the 
Coercion Act there is latent some reme- 
dial process ; but we, at least, are not 
under that dismal superstition. We have 
always declared that the Act had no 
legitimate purpose, and could have none, 
except for a moment to clear the ground 
and to leave a space on which you might 
found, with a prospect of their free ope- 
ration, your remedial measure. We had 
the power of government in Ireland; 
and what is the power of government in 
Ireland? It is a mechanical force, 


which, unless it has other moral forces 
behind it, cannot conquer. Had we been 
speaking of England, you might have | 
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told us that we had large reserves of 
energy throughout all classes of the 
community. Had we those large re- 
serves of energy in Ireland? Was it 
upon the moral power or the social power 
of the landlord class in Ireland that we 
were to fall back, and to hope that from 
that source could be derived the strength 
which was necessary to cope with and 
put down this tremendous conspiracy ? 
No, Sir; at the time we well knew that 
there were in Ireland but two living 
powers. One of them was the Land 
League, and the other was the Land 
Act. A desperate conflict it was obvious 
must occur between them. The question 
was, which was to be the victor? Yes, 
Sir; between the Land League and the 
Land Act. We have had to-night from 
agents of the Land League, as we had 
throughout the discussion of the Land 
Bill, a significant exhibition of their de- 
sire to defeat that Bill if they could— 
‘a No, no!” }—or, if they could not de- 
eat it, to discredit it. Do not let it be 
supposed for a moment that I charge 
that responsibility on Irish Members in 
general. Do not let it be supposed that 
I charge it on all Irish Members who sit 
in that quarter of the House, for I know 
there are some of them who were roused, 
even during the debates on the Land Bill 
last year, into indignant protestations of 
an irrepressible patriotism against the 
proceedings of some of their Colleagues. 
But there were, and there are, in that 
quarter of the House deadly enemies 
of the Land Act. No wonder. Why 
are they its enemies? Because they 
are working for one purpose, and that 
their own purpose, and the Land 
Act is working for a purpose directly 
opposite. The Land Act is working, as 
we believe, for the purposes of social 
order and stability. They are working 
for purposes which may, perhaps, seem 
to them to be sufficient and legitimate, 
but which we are compelled to consider 
directly the reverse. That was the 
situation of things in Ireland in October 
last. We knew, of course, we could not 
expect to obtain from the Party oppo- 
site, which was associated directly with 
the interests of land in Ireland, a recog- 
nition of our real objects, or an approval 
of the means we were employing in order 
to attain them. But these were the facts 
of the case—There was this great mea- 
sure, and there was the double opposi- 
tion which it had to confront—a double 
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opposition which was constantly repre- 
sented in the debates of last year, and 
which has been again represented in the 
division to-night. Now, Sir, what is the 
effect of such a Motion as has been car- 
ried in the Lords for an inquiry into the 
judicial administration of the Land Act? 
Remember that we had consented to 
withdraw—— 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
The word “judicial” is not in the 
Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I know that. I 
am going to argue it. I am not referring 
to it as a quotation, but I am going to 
argue that that is the purpose of the 
Motion. Remember that you are all 
witnesses of our offer, and the rejection 
of our offer. [‘‘No, no!”] You are 
all witnesses to our official and respon- 
sible declaration — ‘‘ Contrive by any 
way you like formally to exclude from 
the inquiry the judicial administration 
of the Act, and to every other form of 
the inquiry we will waive the serious 
objections we entertain.”” That was the 
offer made on the first occasion by Lord 
Granville, and rejected, and which I 
have repeatedly made to-night, not, 
perhaps, for the first time, in terms yet 
more explicit and determined. Well, 
Sir, we have been told, and, no doubt, 
shall be told again, that these are idle 
and unfounded alarms, and that there 
is no danger to the Land Act. I must 
say with regard to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
that it appears to me to take a fair and 
legitimate advantage of what has been 
done. I should hardly expect him to 
vote against an inquiry—not, at any 
rate, until he has first tried to extend it. 
But he is prepared to move an inquiry 
in the sense of increasing the pressure 
of the Act upon rents, just as the House 
of Lords is making an inquiry forthe pur- 
pose of diminishing the pressure. But let 
us consider what will be the effect of this 
inquiry. It is an inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings ofa judicial body —aninquiry by 
a Committee of the House of Lords into 
the proceedings of a judicial body—and, 
as far as we can gather, it will be the 
duty—indeed, I do not know how the 
Committee will escape the duty—to sum- 
mon before it a smaller or a larger num- 
ber of the judicial agents by whom the 
Act is now being administered. Have 
they considered what kind of rebuff they 
may possibly receive when they ask a 
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Judge under the Land Act what were 
the considerations which moved him to 
deliver this or that judgment? Sir, I 
believe there is upon record a case in 
which a Committee of the House of 
Lords made a similar attempt, and met 
with a reply famous for evermore within 
the precincts of the distinguished Pro- 
fession of which the person making it 
was a member. In the case of Knollys, 
Chief Justice Holt delivered a judgment 
which the House of Lords disapproved, 
as they seem to disapprove some of the 
judgments of Mr. Justice O’Hagan. I 
beg the pardon of the House—the case 
is even worse than I supposed. From 
the inaccuracy of my memorandum, I 
presumed that it was a Committee of the 
House of Lords which received the re- 
buff. On reference I find that it is the 
House of Lords itself. Chief Justice 
Holt was summoned by the House of 
Lords and asked the reason for his de- 
cision. I may inform the House that it 
was a case in which the Privileges of the 
House of Lords were attacked, and 
therefore there was greater apology for 
tampering with the judicial independ- 
ence of Chief Justice Holt than there 
would be with the judicial independence 
of Mr. Justice O'Hagan. When Chief 
Justice Holt was asked his reason for his 
decision, he replied in these memorable 
words— 


“T hold an authority independent of yours; 
I gave my reasons for the judgment in that 
place in which 1 have sworn to administer jus. 
tice. By the House of Lords I look to be pro- 
tected and not to be arraigned, and I will not 
assign the reasons upon which I founded my 
judgment.” 


Well, Sir, what is the ‘case in these 
judicial proceedings? In so far as they 
differ from other judicial proceedings 
they differ in this respect—that Parlia- 
ment has deliberately sought to fence 
them, if possible, against all interference. 
From the decisions of the Land Court 
there is no absolute appeal whatever ex- 
cept on questionsof law. [Mr. Newpr- 
GATE: Hear, hear!] That is the view 
of judicial independence by which Par- 
liament was governed. Even on ques- 
tions of law—[Mr. Newprcate: Hear, 
hear !]—it is in the power of the Com- 
missioners to refuse an appeal. [Mr. 
NEWDEGATE: Hear, hear ib I am de- 
lighted to be assured of the constant 
concurrence of the hon. Gentleman in all 
things which I am feebly endeavouring 
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to express; but still I must also be con- 
tent to postpone the enjoyment of the 
pleasure until he has the opportunity 
for expressing his concurrence from his 
place. Even on questions of law, the 
Commission is not absolutely bound to 
allow an appeal. If it declares that, in 
its judgment, the grounds are frivolous 
and vexatious, it may refuse appeal on 
questions of law. In fact, there is no 
appeal whatever, except by the permis- 
sion of the Commission. The regular 
course of appeal you have suspended in 
this case. Had you not interposed those 
barriers the cases might have gone to 
the highest Court in Ireland, and might 
then have gone to the House of Lords, 
and the House of Lords might have 
dealt with it judicially ; but you have 
elaborately provided for the total exclu- 
sion of the House of Lords in its judi- 
cial capacity from touching those matters. 
And now, having excluded itself in its 
judicial capacity, it appoints a Commit- 
tee, on the composition of which I make 
no remark, but presumably not distin- 
guished by the absence of prejudice and 
bias—[‘‘ Oh, oh!” |—to examine these 
very subjects from which, in its highest 
character, the House of Lords is ex- 
cluded. I do not wish to convey any 
special imputation as to the character of 
the Committee. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] No; 
but I am not going to recede from what 
I have said. A Committee, composed 
almost wholly of landlords, and largely 
of Irish landlords, is going to examine 
the working of the havoc the Courts 
have been making with Irish rents ; and 
I say I am justified in stating that such 
a Committee is not presumedly distin- 
guished by an absence of prejudice or 
bias on the particular matter. Such, 
Sir, is the character of those who are 
now liable to be brought before the 
House of Lords and have questions put 
to them similar to that addressed to 
Chief Justice Holt, whose reply I have 
read? Although we are sometimes ac- 
cused of too hasty legislation, Parliament 
has, with remarkable care, not only ex- 
cluded these appeals, but has covered 
them with a wide legislative declaration ; 
the whole of the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners—and the Commissioners are 
allowed and empowered to give to the 
Sub - Commissioners throughout the 
country, subject only to an appeal to 
themselves, the same authority—are 
covered by the same statutory declara- 
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tion. In Clause 48 of the Irish Land 
Act, in the last paragraph of sub-section 
3, these words are used— 


‘*The Land Commission shall have all such 
powers, rights, and privileges as are vested in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland as may be necessary for 
carrying out its purposes, and proceedings be- 
fore the Land Commission shall in law be 
deemed to be judicial proceedings before a Court 
of record.” 


Now, I say it is not expedient, that it is 
not in the view of this House tolerable 
—so far as we have the power by our 
protest to weaken the injurious action— 
that it is not tolerable, taking into view 
the whole case of Ireland, that these 
relations of landlord and tenant, through 
the medium of judicial inquiry, shall be 
overhauled by the promiscuous inquiries 
of a Committee such as that I have de- 
scribed. I cannot exclude from myself 
the possibility of painful and indecorous 
collision between the authority of the 
House of Lords and the authority of 
those judicial persons. I give my opi- 
nion. Ihave no knowledge of the facts, 
and I have not sought to obtain them. 
Such is the effect that may happen on 
the one side ; but, on the other side, this 
Committee has the most direct unavoid- 
able tendency to weaken the hands of 
the Commissioners. Will you deny that 
every inquiry into the proceedings of a 
Court, while these proceedings—or others 
analogous to them—are going on, must 
necessarily have that effect? It is im- 
possible that it can be otherwise. How 
has this proposed inquiry acted upon the 
landlords of Ireland? The first effect 
that I have heard is that it has led more 
than one landlord, who had been con- 
templating an arrangement with his 
tenants, to write to his agent for the 
purpose of arresting his orders, and I 
must say it appears to me that this has 
been a perfectly natural operation upon 
the mind of the landlord. I understand 
the objections of those who say that the 
Act is a failure, and can never satisfy 
the just claims of the tenant ; but this I 
know—that there are thousands and tens 
of thousands in Ireland who, though 
many of them believe that the Act falls 
short of their just claims, yet are de- 
termined to adhere to it to the effect 
that it should not be impaired; and I, 
for my part, am not willing to be re- 
sponsible for the results that would 
already have been produced on the 
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minds and temper of the Irish people, 
had they been allowed, even for eight- 
and-forty hours, to believe that Her 
Majesty’s Government or the Honse of 
Commons would view with indifference 
the deplorable and ill-omened measure 
that has been adopted. In our opinion, 
what we think to be the confidence of 
the Irish people in the Land Act, and 
what I believe the majority of Irish 
Members with us think to be the confi- 
dence of the Irish people in the Land 
Act, would have been fatally impaired 
had we allowed it for a moment to be 
supposed that we at least were going to 
tolerate any interference with its opera- 
tions. I know it has been said that this 
inquiry shall not be directed to abridg- 
ment of the privileges of the tenant; but 
how do I know that there is nothing in 
which it will be necessary to defend 
these privileges against the encroach- 
ment of the Committee. The avowed 
object of the Committee is known to be 
to show that something in the nature of 
ey is unjustly taken from the 
andlord, in order to be unjustly handed 
over tothe tenant. That is undoubtedly 
so, and I am not going, with the view 
that we take of the account of the Act 
and its provisions, to be responsible for 
allowing the people of Ireland to sup- 
pose that we shall be parties to the 
opening of the question. Well, Sir, I 
said just now there were but two living 
powers in Ireland in this great and 
terrible struggle. We entered into it 
with a firm determination to use every 
power in our hands for the purpose of 
maintaining or restoring tranquillity, 
order, and confidence in Ireland. I am 
thankful to say that some small begin- 
nings have been made in the perform- 
ance of that great work. But we have 
no strength to spare. We cannot afford 
to witness with indifference the invasion 
of our means, and the weakening of our 
resources. We have nothing to throw 
away. As I have said, it is not an 
Executive Government that can maintain 
the existing state of things in Ireland ; 
it is not an educated class; it is not a 
body of landlords. We have heard 
much, on different occasions in this 
House—and once or twice the phrase has 
been repeated within the last few weeks 
and days; we have heard much of the 
‘English garrison” in Ireland. Well, 
Sir; but what is that English garrison— 
if the odious phrase must be repeated ? 
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Of what is it composed ? Whence does 
it draw its vitality and its strength? It 
does not draw its strength and vitality 
from pompous titles and long rent rolls. 
It draws almost the whole of its vitality 
in Ireland from the support of the 
Northern population of Ireland, and at 
this moment you are impairing that. 
The whole Northern population is ready 
to go against you, almost to a man, if 
you allow them for a moment to suppose 
that you are about to tolerate the tam- 
pering with the Land Act. And what, Sir, 
I should like to know, is the strength or 
efficacy of any English garrison, or what 
ought to be its strength or efficacy, 
when there shall be no large section, 
even, of the population to which it can 
appeal for hearty co-operation and sup- 
port? I think, Sir, I have said enough 
—I do not say to convince hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—but to show that, in our 
view, this matter is a most profoundly 
grave and serious matter ; that the ques- 
tion isabout the first foundations of social 
order. I own I do not believe hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the other side of 
the House have ever yet taken a true 
measure of Irish difficulties—| Mr. Asu- 
MEAD-BartTLett: Oh, oh!]—or know 
how deep lies the seat ofthem. No; Idvu 
notbelieve it, not even of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Eye. [ Laughter. ] 
The subject is too grave for laughter, 
and I am sorry that I was drawn aside 
for a moment by the conspicuous method 
which the hon. Member adopts for 
the conveyance of his sentiments. The 
gravity of the question is such as can 
hardly be described. We are seeking 
to put an end to the odious war of 
classes, and to build firmly and deeply 
the foundations of social order. We do 
not believe it possible to attain that end 
except through the medium of popular 
contentment ; and we are persuaded that 
concessiuns, according to the measure of 
reason and justice, such as have been 
offered, speaking generally, by the Land 
Act, are concessions which will bring 
about, not in a moment, but -by a sure 
and gradual process, the restoration of 
that contentment. It is upon these 
terms, and these terms alone, that we 
can afford to be responsible for, or to 
employ the repulsive means to which we 
are obliged to submit for securing the first 
conditions of peace, and putting an end 
to the reign of intimidation in Ireland, 
by the use of powers alien to the ordi- 
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nary letter, and alien to the essential | 
spirit of the law. We cannot fora day | 
be responsible for the government of 
Ireland, except with the free use of the 
weapons that the Legislature has been 
pleased to intrust to our hands. We 
know very well that we cannot turn to 
the House of Lords and ask the House 
of Lords to undertake the government 
of Ireland. Our hopes for it are bound 
up in the operation of the Land Act— 
the fruit of so many labours, of so great 
efforts from so many quarters, brought 
about by so much concession, by so much 
moderation, by so much abatement of 
extreme views, by so much courage in 
confronting the possibilities of popular 
prejudice. The result we deem precious 
to the country. Uponit we build, upon 
it we suspend our hopes; and we will be 
no parties, for a day or for an hour, to 
any proceeding by which these hopes 
can be substantially impaired. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That Parliamentary inquiry, at the present 
time, into the working of the Irish Land Act 
tends to defeat the operation of that Act, and 
must be injurious to the interests of good 
government in Ireland.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


After a pause, Mr. Speaker proceeded 
to put the Question, when 


Mr. GIBSON said: Sir, I readily con- 
fess it would be a source of satisfaction if 
I could have avoided following the right 
hon. Gentleman immediately at a time 
when so many hon. Members must be 
more agreeably engaged elsewhere ; but 
I cannot permit what would be the acci- 
dent of a division to follow immediately 
upon the remarkable speech just de- 
livered by the Prime Minister without 





any statement being made from this side | 


of the House, or some reasons being given 
which may induce the House to think 
that there were matters which might well 
be taken into account other than those 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman to 
influence their decision. One reflection 
which passed through my mind during 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
was this—Why were not these argu- 
ments presented in some measure in 
“another place?” Bearing in mind 


the wide area the right hon. Gentleman 
necessarily covered in his speech—refer- 
ring tothe Land Actand its benefits, tothe 
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state of Ireland and its disorder—I could 
not help also asking myself this ques- 
tion— Was it wise or necessary to move 
this Resolution in this House at the 
present time? Also, bearing in mind 
the crisis, bearing in mind the state of 
Business, bearing in mind what I may 
call, to express my meaning, the present 
muddle of Business, is such a Motion as 
the present the best way of expressing 
the wishes and the convictions of the 
Government? What has been the Go- 
vernment action in the House of Lords? 
It is not competent for me to quote what 
has occurred in the debates of that As- 
sembly ; but the House of Lords, as the 
right hon. Gentleman fully conceded, 
acted in the exercise of their Constitu- 
tional rights ; and they did not, as the 
right hon. Gentleman assumed nearly 
all through his speech, resolve upon an 
inquiry hostile to the Land Act with the 
object of condemningit. There is not a 
syllable of such condemnation or hostile 
intention in the Reference ; and it is rea- 
sonable, fair, and quite within their Con- 
stitutional rights, to inquire into the 
operation of an Act admittedly of the 
most exceptional, peculiar, and drastic 
character ever passed. Bear in mind that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself recently 
described the measure as so exceptional 
and extraordinary as only to be justi- 
fied by the special circumstances of 
the case. Is it, then, unreasonable, it 
being admittedly within their Constitu- 
tional rights, after over four months’ 
full and thorough operation, when its 
administration can be thoroughly and 
fairly gauged, that the other House 
should resolve upon such an inquiry ? 
Remember what occurred. Ample No- 
tice was given in the House of Lords 
of the Motion for a Committee; there 
was no surprise; the Notice was upon 
the Journals of the House; the course 
proposed to be taken was indicated in a 
speech in the debate on the Address ; 
but until the Motion for the Committee 
was moved, there was not a single word 
of warning; not a single suggestion was 
made in either House that inconve- 
nience to Public Business would result 
from the carrying of the Motion. So 
the first step is this—clear and ample 
Notice is given, and there is absolute 
silence in both Houses on the part of 
the Government as to any inconvenience 
that may result. What is the next step? 
It is to be presumed that the Government 
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are capably well served in the House of 
Lords, where they have Colleagues who 
are in the Cabinet. When the Motion 
was made, why, if the sentiments just now 
announced by the Prime Minister were 
deliberately entertained by the Govern- 
ment, was not an Amendment moved or 
suggested in the House of Lords? Why 
were not the reasons now given urged 
against the Motion in the House of 
Lords? On the contrary, is it not a 
matter of notoriety that in the most dis- 
tinct Government utterance there was 
no suggestion of an Amendment, or of 
the possibility of compromise on this 
question? Was any intimation what- 
ever given anywhere in the progress of 
that debate of these wonderful expres- 
sions which have just now been used by 
the right hon. Gentleman in reference to 
the effect on the condition of Ireland 
of that Motion being carried? Not 
a solitary intimation of anything of 
the kind. I had the privilege of hear- 
ing that debate, and I had the pleasure 
of reading it afterwards; and I say dis- 
tinctly that the whole Motion was dis- 
cussed on this issue—that expediency 
was urged on the one side and inex- 
pediency on the other; but the element 
of danger to social order and national 
safety, or anything of that kind, was 
never suggested from beginning to end 
of the debate. The Prime Minister tells 
us his present Motion is to be supported 
by grave reasons having relation to the 
first necessities of society. I venture to 
say most positively that that argument 
never was hinted at by anyone save 
by the Prime Minister himself in this 
House, when the right hon. Gentleman 
came down last Monday and gave Notice 
of the Motion which he has just made. 
I ask hon. Members whether that pro- 
ceeding was not a thorough surprise to 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House? I am satisfied that surprise 
was just as much the feeling on the 
other side of the House as on this. We 
hear that to-day a novel expedient in 
Liberal tactics has been adopted for the 
first time for some years, a meeting of 
the Liberal Party having been sum- 
moned by the Prime Minister, and that 
the result of it has been to restore union 
in the Party for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, and possibly also to secure a dis- 
creet silence from hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. Either the statement made on 
Monday last for the first time, and now 
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emphasized by the Prime Minister, was 
an after-thought, or it was deliberately 
withheld from the House of Lords. The 
last is not a proposition that I should 
feel justified in putting; and, therefore, 
I prefer to hold that the Government 
did not think of any of those terrible 
consequences which they now seek to 
frighten the House of Commons with 
until the matter had passed in the House 
of Lords. I wish to quote a passage 
from the speech of Sir Robert Peel in 
the debate of 1839—a most important 
debate, and one which is, I think, the 
real precedent to be applied in the pre- 
sent case. Sir Robert Peel said— 

‘* Tf either in the language of the Resolution 
of the House of Lords or in the period at which 
it fixed the inquiry . . . . you apprehended an 
implied Vote of Censure, why not have moved 
an Amendment in the terms of this Motion in 
the House of Lords—a legitimate and proper 
course—instead of letting it pass without moving 
an Amendment and then availing yourselves of 
it as a pretext for collision with the House of 
Lords ?’’—[3 Hansard, xlvii. 53.] 

Is not every syllable of that speech of 
Sir Robert Peel—a great historical 
speech—applicable to the present Mo- 
tion? Why was not an Amendment 
moved in the House of Lords? Why 
were the topics which are now urged 
held in reserve to be used as a pretext 
for an attack on the House of Lords? 
The Committee was only nominated in 
the House of Lords on Friday, and on 
that occasion the Minister of the Crown, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, 
spoke only at the close of the debate. 
He moved neither an adjournment, nor 
an Instruction, nor a limitation, nor an 
exclusion from the work of the Com- 
mittee ; he allowed the whole thing to go 
without suggesting any kind of Amend- 
ment. I ask—Is the method of the Go- 
vernment the wisest way in which they 
can effect their own purpose? The right 
hon. Gentleman says that his object is 
to dissociate himself, on the part of the 
Government, from the action of the 
House of Lords, and to show to those 
who are administering the Land Act 
that they have the Ministers and the 
House of Commons behind them. Surely 
they have already intimated that pretty 
plainly by their Colleagues refusing to 
serve on the Committee of the House of 
Lords; and they might have supple- 
mented that, if they chose, by the 
strongest speech from their strongest 
Colleague, or, adopting an expedient, 
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legitimate, and thoroughly known in 
this House, they might have put up 
some much-respected private Member 
on their own side to ask whether they 
approved the action of the House of 
Lords. Then to that question the Prime 
Minister might have made as long a re- 
ply as he pleased, disapproving the ac- 
tion of the other House, and assuring 
those who administer the Land Act, and 
those who look to it, that they have the 
House of Commons behind them. That 
obvious and legitimate expedient would 
have terminated the incident in a quarter 
of an hour, thus averting a rupture with 
the other House of Parliament, and also 
avoiding the consumption of a consider- 
able amount of the public time. Again, 
an hon. Friend of mine (Mr. Fitz- 
patrick) has given Notice of his inten- 
tion to draw the attention of the House 
to-morrow to the operation of the Land 
Act. The Prime Minister might have 
taken that opportunity of making as 
long a speech as he chose, and have 
argued against the action of the House 
of Lords. More than that, he could 
have moved on that Motion an Amend- 
ment that would have enabled him to 
urge in substance whatever he thought 
expedient, without introducing words 
which involved an attack on the House 
of Lords. The right hon. Gentleman 
has gone at considerable length into 
precedents. I do not intend to follow 
him in detail, but will only make one or 
two remarks. The precedent which the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
had most weight was certainly not a pre- 
cedent that struck my mind as entitled to 
any particular weight at all, the circum- 
stances being so entirely different. He 
commenced with the very ill-omened 
precedent in reference to the war with 
China. It is very true that the House 
of Commons acted as he said on that 
occasion; but I do not think that the 
country afterwards approved of the 
action which had thus been taken. The 
right hon. Gentleman also referred to 
Viscount Ebrington’s Motion on the 
rejection of the Reform Bill; and he 
appeared to rest on that precedent as 
one that was his guiding star in these 
entire proceedings. But where is the 


analogy between the two cases? A Bill 
that had been discussed for a consi- 
derable length of time in the House of 
Commons was rejected by the House of 
Lords; and after that rejection it was 
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thought expedient to come back and 
affirm that the House of Commons would 
stand to its convictions, and would at an 
early opportunity re-introduce that legis- 
lation. Had the House of Lords last 
Session, in the exercise of their discre- 
tion, thrown out the Land Bill, then 
there might have been an analogy. But 
where is the possible analogy between 
that case and the present one, the House 
of Lords having not only passed the 
Land Bill, but passed it after Amend- 
ments, which your own responsible Col- 
league in the House of Lords said added 
to the chances of the improved working 
of the Bill? What were the other pre- 
cedents cited by the right hon. Gentle- 
man? Not a single one of them is in 
point. He passed rapidly by the pre- 
cedent of 1839. That is a remarkable 
precedent, because it throws a good deal 
of light on what the Government has 
not done in this case. There the House 
of Lords had appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the state of Ireland. What 
did Lord John Russell do? He did not, 
in the Resolution that he moved in the 
House of Commons, say or suggest any- 
thing against the action of the House of 
Lords ; but he did what I think the right 
hon. Gentleman would not venture now 
to do—namely, submit a Motion de- 
claring that his measures have tended 
to the peace, happiness, and good go- 
vernment of Ireland. In April, 1839, 
Sir Robert Peel moved an Amendment 
which, after a lengthened Preamble 
setting out his reasons, contained these 
words—which ought not to be lost sight 
of in this discussion— 

“Tt is not fitting that this House should adopt 
a proceeding which has the appearance of calling 
in question the undoubted right of the House of 


Lords to inquire into the state of Ireland.’’— 
(8 Hansard, xlvii. 76.] 


The Motion was carried in the House of 
Commons in 1839 by a majority of 20. 
Obviously, the right hon. Gentleman 
did not like to dwell upon that, because 
I find, on looking at the Division List, 
that the right hon. Gentleman affirmed 
the proposition of Sir Robert Peel. The 
right hon. Gentleman cannot be right 
both times. I am inclined to think that 
he was right then. The other precedent 
to which he refers is the Don Pacifico 
debate. Mr. Roebuck, an independent 
Member of this House, brought forward 
a proposition, not against the House of 
Lords, butapproving the principles which 
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had hitherto regulated the foreign policy 
of theGovernment. His Motion was care- 
fully and cautiously worded, so as not at 
all to interfere with the House of Lords, 
but only to affirm the House’s approval 
of the foreign policy of the Government. 
I do not think it necessary to go into 
further examination of the precedents 
cited by the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
I desire to mention one which I think 
he might well have adduced. It is one 
that happened in very recent times— 
namely, in 1872, when Lord Lifford, in 
the House of Lords, early in that year, 
about 18 months after the passing of the 
Land Act of 1870, moved for an inquiry 
into the operation of that Act. That is 
a perfectly germane precedent. It is a 
question of degree whether the inquiry 
should come 18 months or six months 
after the passing of the Act. That 
Motion was encountered in the House 
of Lords exactly as the one made the 
other day has been. The one side argued 
that it was expedient to inquire into the 
working of an Act of an exceptional 
character ; the other side pointed out the 
inexpediency and the inconvenience of 
such a course. Nevertheless, the inquiry 
proceeded ; several Judges of the County 
Courts and of the Superior Courts were 
examined ; the working of the Act of 
1870 was not interfered with in any par- 
ticular ; and the Report was one of the 
most cautious and moderate documents 
ever presented to either House of Par- 
liament. We are told that this Reso- 
lution is not to be regarded as a Vote 
of Censure on the House of Lords. If 
it is not one, it appears to an ordi- 
nary man about as good an imitation 
of a Vote of Censure as could well 
be imagined. It is an attempt to dis- 
credit, if not to censure, the House of 
Lords. I should have liked to have 
analyzed the speech of the Prime Mi- 
nister more at my leisure than I have 
been able to do before replying. That 
speech shows a change of front. The 
right hon. Gentleman makes a whole 
mass of admissions—so much so that if 
the admissions he has just made are to 
be considered as true, it is impossible 
for his Motion to be carried. His Mo- 
tion is that Parliamentary inquiry at 
the present time into the working of the 
Irish Land Act tends to defeat the 
operation of that Act and must be in- 
jurious to the interests of good govern- 
ment in Ireland. But the right hon. 
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Gentleman now admits that he recog- 
nizes the fact that there are a vast num- 
ber of topics which might fairly and le- 
gitimately be inquired into. [Mr. Grap- 
stone: No!] It is very hard to use 
language which commands the distinct 
approval of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but he is prepared, at any rate, to waive 
his objections to several subjects: he 
will admit that an inquiry into the work- 
ing of the Bright Clauses, possibly into 
that of the Reclamation Clauses, possibly 
also into the manner in which the Sub- 
Commissioners were appointed might be 
usefully conceded. [Sir Wiii1am Har- 
court: No!] Do I understand the 
Home Secretary to say that he does not 
desire to meet the charges which have 
been brought against the Government 
and freely published in the Press as to 
the method which the Government have 
pursued in making these appointments ? 
Will he, under those circumstances, en- 
deavour to narrow down the question to 
such an extent, and exclude any inquiry 
whatever into the judicial administration 
of the Land Act? The Motion, how- 
ever, of the Lords does not say a syl- 
lable about the judicial administration of 
the Act. It is not mentioned either in 
the Motion of the Prime Minister. It 
has appeared before Parliament for the 
first time in his speech. That, then, 
must be an after-thought. I admit that 
I should not approve of an inquiry which 
would favour interference with the in- 
dependence of its judicial administra- 
tion; but the names of the Committee 
proposed in ‘‘ another place” are a suffi- 
cient guarantee against any such occur- 
rence. Those names number among 
them several Cabinet Ministers, an ex- 
Lord Chancellor, an existing Judge of 
great experience ; and it is quite clear 
that their inquiry would be conducted in 
such a manner as not in any way to 
damage the working of the Act itself. 
The Government deliberately refused to 
have any of its Members upon the Com- 
mittee. Ifthe Colleagues of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
been placed on the Committee, they 
could have readily vindicated the Go- 
vernment at every stage, if necessary, 
and could have entered their protest 
whenever they thought fit to take excep- 
tion to any part of the proceedings. 
They could have had the whole matter, 
from their point of view, put before the 
Committee and the country in a most 
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authoritative way; but this opportunity 
they have avoided by declining to serve 
on the Committee. In that respect they 
have acted very differently from their 
Colleagues in 1872. Now, what is meant 
by the judicial administration of the 
Land Act? Itis anew phrase which the 
Government, apparently, did not think 
of when they framed this Motion. What 
did it mean to include and what to ex- 
clude? Would it exclude an inquiry 
into the operation of the Land Act or 
the results of the decisions under it? 
[Sir Witt1am Harcourt: Yes.] Would 
it exclude the consideration of what is to 
be done, or only what has been done? 
Would it exclude the question of what 
compensation was to be given, in any 
shape or form, by either advances made 
to owners, as suggested in the Press, 
or by increased facilities under the 
Bright Clauses being given? Would 
it exclude all consideration of the rules 
which had been determined with re- 
spect to the subject of costs? That 
was a general rule liable to variation, 
was that intended to be excluded ? [Sir 
Wituram Harcourt: Yes.] Would the 
words in question prevent inquiry into 
the way in which visits were made to 
land, in every case, by those who were 
intrusted with the administration of the 
Act? [Sir Witt1am Harcourt: Yes. | 
Was all inquiry into whether there were 
any general principles upon which the 
Sub-Commissioners acted to be excluded ? 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt: Certainly. | 
find that Professor Baldwin says in 
one passage of a recent judgment in an 
Ulster case— 

‘*T now say, in the presence of my colleagues, 
that the principles on which we have proceeded 
were put down before we turned a sod. We 
have not stated these principles anywhere.” 

Is that to be excluded? [Sir Witt1am 
Harcourt: Certainly.} And the ques- 
tion of the value of the tenant right de- 
clared by the Sub-Commissioners also? 
Ido not desire to go into particulars; 
but I would instance a casein which the 
rent was reduced from £114 to £100, 
and the tenant right valued at £1,200; 
whereas the maximum valuation under 
the late Act would have been £250. Or 
would it be legitimate to inquire into the 
way in which appeals are being heard ?— 
that obviously comes within the words of 
the Prime Minister’s Motion. There is 


an absolute block in the primary and the 
appellate business now. There is not a 
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chance of disposing of the work for man 

years unless some relief is afforded. 
There is not a prospect of the cases now 
entered being worked off in any reason- 
able time, or of the Court overreaching 
the work before it. Is it not vital for 
the Act itself to inquire into the best 
way of dealing with this block? Then 
there is the vast expense of working the 
Land Act. Is not that a legitimate sub- 
ject of inquiry? That expense, I am 
told by a competent authority, will be, 
year by year, about £100,000. Is not 
that an enormous burden to put upon 
the taxpayers of the country? When 
the Commissioners were framing their 
rules they, being desirous to lure 
tenants into the Court, made the forms 
facile, and placed the charge for stamps 
so low that they practically invited 
the tenants to come in without pay- 
ing anything worth speaking of. A 
tenant farmer pays 1s. for his originat- 
ing notice, and for that small payment 
he gets a Court which will fix his rent 
for a term of 15 years, renewable for 
ever, a substantial reduction of rent, and 
all the other immense advantages offered 
to him by the Land Act. Surely the 
nation has a right to inquire whether 
the expense of the Land Act shall be 
entirely borne by the Imperial Exche- 
quer, or whether those who have the 
benefit of it should not contribute more. 
‘‘The judicial administration of the 
Land Act” are words so vague as to 
include what, it must be admitted, should 
not be included; whereas the reasons 
given by the Prime Minister, and the 
reasons indicated recently in the Press, 
apply only to the expediency of not 
interfering with the independence of the 
judicial administration of the Land Act. 
The Prime Minister rather invited this 
side of the House to assail the Land 
Act; but I am not going to do anything 
of the kind. I criticized the Land Act 
last Session all through its progress 
firmly, and I hope not unfairly; and I 
always stated that, once it became law, 
I should do nothing to interfere with 
its successful working. I have done 
nothing, and I mean to do nothing, 
to interfere with its successful work- 
ing. This inquiry will not, I believe, 
do so; and I find it very hard to believe 
that the Prime Minister, with his vast 
capacity, really does entertain any idea 
of the kind. How was the Land Bill 
presented to us last year from the point 
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of view of landlord and tenant alike ? 
The Bright Clauses, which would enable 
peasant proprietors to be created, were 

ut forward as the great object of land 

egislation—the permanent thing to be 
sought, the permanent good to be accom- 

lished—and I think the Secretary of 

tate for India used the words that the 
other clauses were to be a kind of modux 
vivendi until the real end was attained. 
When, from time to time, inconvenience 
and injustice to the landlord were pointed 
out from the framing of some sections of 
the Act, it was always replied—‘‘ This 
Act will not affect all rents. It is only 
intended to affect the classes of rent, not 
very numerous in Ireland, but still exist- 
ent there, that were unjust and un- 
reasonable.” That was the general 
statement made on the Government side 
with reference to the Tenure Clauses ; 
and those landlords who might not be 
satisfied with the working of those 
clauses were informed that matters had 
been so adjusted by the Government, 
and such increased facilities given under 
the Bright Clauses,that landlords whodid 
not like to remain on could very readily 
sell. Those were, practically, the whole 
of the arguments used in support of the 
Bill. I do not pause to consider whether 
the administration of the Land Act has 
been just or unjust, whether the reduction 
of rent has been reasonable or unreason- 
able. All I now say is that the effect of 
the Land Act has been largely to reduce 
rents, not in a few exceptional cases, but 
all round, and to upset the balance pre- 
sented between one part of the Bill and 
another when the whole question was 
under review last year. The fair rent 
and tenureclauses have, practically, killed 
the other parts of the Bill. Surely it is 
not unfair to ask for an examination of 
the whole working of the Land Act, in 
order to see whether the pendulum can- 
not be re-adjusted so as to swing with 
greater precision and force. The inquiry 
will do a great deal if, without undoing 
a single advantage obtained by the ten- 
ant, it causes Parliament to seriously and 
justly consider whether it should not re- 
examine the Bright Clauses, and the 
conditions under which they regulate 
advances, in order to see if those clauses 
cannot be so re-arranged as to establish 
the balance originated by Parliament 
and put out of gear by the unexpected 
working of the Tenure Clauses? The 
most common justice demands such an 
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examination. Not one shilling need be 
lost to the ratepayers—not one farthing’s 
damage need be done to the tenant by 
such a process. But that end cannot bo 
attained if the inquiry is mutilated, if 
you exclude one great fact from exa- 
mination—namely, what has been done 
under the Tenure Clauses. The almost 
complete killing of the Bright Clauses 
by,the Tenure Clauses was never contem- 
plated when the Bill was before Parlia- 
ment. It was thought and assumed all 
through the debate that they would have 
a vast operation. The Prime Minister 
estimated £10,000,000 as the figure 
which would be required to carry on 
their operation during the first few years 
after the passing of the Act. Then in 
the month of February—the very month 
in which I am speaking—he would be 
prepared, he said, to make a further pro- 
posal to Parliament, if necessary. So 
startling, so unexpected has been the 
working of the Act that I believe there 
is absolutely no application under the 
Bright Clauses. Certainly a few thou- 
sands of pounds would cover them all. 
It was suggested last Session that there 
would be no purchase of land except 
under the Statute; but the Prime Minister 
said he did not believe that at all. The 
invincible logic of facts shows that that 
belief of the Prime Minister’s was abso- 
lutely fallacious. If I wanted proof of the 
fact I should find it inthe pamphlet lately 
published by Mr. Fottrell—a pamphlet 
which was in some particulars an able 
one, the work of a man who had con- 
siderable knowledge of his subject. Mr. 
Fottrell, with rather more cynical frank- 
ness than I should myself, perhaps, 
venture to employ, says— 

“The landlord who. is wise will remember 
that he has now no probable purchaser but his 
tenant. ‘The purchasing public will for each 
estate be practically limited to the tenants upon 
it; the landlords must sell to them or not at all.” 


That is now the position of matters. 
And what inducement has the tenant 
now to buy when he can go into Court 
and get a tenure for ever and a substan- 
tial reduction of rent? The absolute 
unsaleability of land was strikingly 
shown a short time ago in the Landed 
Estates Court, Dublin. On the 12th of 
this month, some land in the county of 
Meath—such as used to go for 30 or 35 
years’ purchase—the best land in the 
whole of Ireland, was put up, but found 
no bidder. There were no bids from the 
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public, and there were none from the 
tenants, for the reason already indicated, 
and the sale was adjourned. Thesame 
thing happened in the case of an estate 
in Mayo. Much has been said by the 
Prime Minister about the Assistant Com- 
missioners. I have never indulged in 
any rash and unmeasured abuse of those 
gentlemen. They are not to be blamed 
for accepting posts placed at their dis- 
posal by the Government. It isthe Go- 
vernment who are to blame if they bave 
appointed gentlemen open to criticism. 
The Government had the most abso- 
lute control over the conditions and 
the salaries of the appointments; and 
if they have fixed such conditions 
that they could not obtain men who 
command confidence, they, and not the 
men, are to blame. Now, I pass one 
broad criticism upon all the appoint- 
ments that have been made recently— 
upon 24 out of the 36; they are only 
held for 12 months. Is it possible to 
have a firm, independent, yl impartial 
tribunal, composed of men who feel that 
the breath of their official nostrils de- 
pends absolutely upon the favour of the 
Government? I do not say that these 
men may not be of blameless honour 
and integrity in their private life; but 
they must administer their functions 
with all the infirmity of judicial insta- 
bility—an evil recognized all through 
our Constitution. In the Revolution 
of 1688, one of the greatest reforms 
effected was to give a permanent 
tenure of office to the higher Judges, in- 
stead of keeping them dependent upon 
the pleasure of the Crown. And yet 
you expect the landlords of Ireland to 
be satisfied with, and public opinion to 
acquiesce in, the decisions of gentlemen 
who, if they do not please the Govern- 
ment in every particular, can be quietly 
left out of the re-appointments at the end 
of the 12 months’ duration of their office 
without having any right tocomplain. I 
say that the position of those gentlemen 
is unconstitutional; that it is unfairto the 
public and to the suitors. Let me, in 
order to illustrate my argument, just 
remind the House of what took place 
during the late Londonderry Election. 
The manner in which the Assistant 


Commissioners discharged their func- 
tions was relied upon by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland as 
a great topic and argument to be used 
against a change of Government 
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surely the status and the tenure of office 
of a Judge should not be turned intoa 
weapon to be used in political warfare. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman having 
indicated in more speeches than one 
that those men had only a tenure of 
office fora year, and that, in his opinion, 
the reductions in the rents had not yet 
been carried far enough, he went on to 
remark that if a change of Government 
occurred, the men who would be ap- 
pointed in their places would be more 
open to criticism from the tenants’ point 
of view than they were. I am entitled 
to make that criticism upon the conduct 
of the Government, and to say that it 
would be most beneficial if any inquiry 
by any Committee of either House of 
Parliament would tend to secure the 
further independence of the Sub-Com- 
missioners in the exercise of their judicial 
functions. I have asked whether the 
Government Motion is the wisest that 
could have been made at this juncture ? 
In my opinion, it is the very worst that 
could have been brought forward under 
the circumstances. The reasons which 
have been put forward by the Govern- 
ment themselves in support are really 
inconsistent with it, and the debate which 
they have inaugurated is calculated to 
make confusion worse confounded. The 
Prime Minister, most of all, must have 
known, when he brought forward this 
Motion, that he was inaugurating a Par- 
liamentary inquiry into the working of 
the Land Act more strict and more search- 
ing than any that could be conducted by 
the Committee of the House of Lords. 
It is idle for the Prime Minister to en- 
deavour to excuse himself in the eyes of 
public opinion by saying that he has 
framed his Motion within well-defined 
limits. Never was a Motion more de- 
liberately calculated to excite strong 
criticism from all around. It actually 
challenges the Opposition Benches to say 
all they can with reference to the ad- 
ministration of the Land Act, and it chal- 
lenges those on this side of the House be- 
low the Gangway to express theiropinion 
on the condition of Ireland also. It is, 
therefore, a Motion calculated to give 
rise to indefinite, protracted, and un- 
limited discussion. But if the Motion is 
indefinite in its scope, the speech of the 
Prime Minister did not diminish that 
scope. The matters to which I have 
directed attention are so plain and so ob- 
vious that I cannot but think that the 
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Prime Minister must have had them in 
his mind when he framed his Motion. 
They have been pointed out over and 
over again in the Press, and I haveno 
doubt but that they must have been re- 
ferred to frequently in private conver- 
sations with the Prime Minister, or else 
why did he resort to the meeting that 
was held to-day? What occurred at 
that meeting ? I am sure I do not know. 
We shall, however, all know very soon 
through the organs of public opinion 
every word that was uttered at it. 
Therefore, I will not speculate upon 
what occurred there. But what effect 
will this Motion have? The House of 
Lords, in appointing a Committee to in- 
quire into the working of the Land Act, 
have merely exercised their Constitu- 
tional right; and an inquiry of that kind, 
conducted as it will be by capable and 
experienced men, can do no harm, and 
may do a great deal of good. I should 
like to test the right hon. Gentleman’s 
action against the House of Lords by 
putting this case. How would the right 
on. Gentleman like a discussion to take 
place in the House of Lords on his own 
words with reference to Home Rule? 
Supposing the House of Lords had 
brought before it a Motion couched in 
these terms—‘‘ That the words used by 
the Prime Minister with reference to 
Home Rule are calculated to lead to un- 
founded and exaggerated hopes of Home 
Rule, are injurious to the best interests 
of good government in Ireland, and are 
prejudicial to the state of all society 
there.” Would not such a Resolution 
express what is the opinion of the vast 
majority of educated people in this coun- 
try, and what, if for once a Vote could 
be taken by ballot in this House, would 
be the opinion of the vast majority 
of this House? [‘*No!’] Oh, 
say, if the Vote in this House could 
be taken by ballot. After the meeting 
of to-day we are to have no speeches 
from those Benches—it is only the voices 
that are to be given tothe Prime Minister. 
There are many other topics in the Prime 
Minister’s speech which call for obser- 
vation; but I feel that I have already 
occupied for too long a time the attention 
of this House, and I cannot deal with 
them on this occasion. I ask, however, 
in conclusion, what good can possibly 
result from this Motion of the Prime 
Minister ? Can it check or stay the 
action of the Committee of the House of 
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Lords? May it not have a confusing 
effect upon the whole conduct of Business 
in this _ Rk ? It is very easy to start 
a Motion, to say hard things of your 
political opponents, and to get the en- 
thusiastic cheers of your now united 
Party; but you cannot confine and limit 
the debate upon that Motion. At a 
period of the Session when the Business 
of the House is already getting into con- 
fusion, and when there is great pressure 
upon the time of the House, the Prime 
Minister has deliberately embarked us 
in a new and endless Party discussion 
which cannot help to the better adminis- 
tration of the Land Act, and may tend 
to create further disturbance in Ireland. 
I shall give such a Motion no counten- 
ance whatever; and I trust that the vast 
majority of this House, at all events on 
this side, and some on the other side, 
will acquiesce in my view, when I move, 
as I do now, the Previous Question. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
the Original Question be now put.”— 
(Mr. Gibson.) 


Viscount LYMINGTON asked the 
indulgence of the House to address a 
few words on the Motion, as one who 
was directly and very materially inte- 
rested in the cause of property and order 
in Ireland. The rigbt hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) challenged 
the Prime Minister to prove the utility 
of this Motion; but on his (Viscount 
Lymington’s) side of the House they 
had some right to challenge the utility 
of a Committee which, with equal ease 
and equal facility, was formed in the 
other House, and was really the cause 
of this debate. Ue earnestly trusted 
that the debate would not lapse into a 
discursive and absolutely unprofitable 
discussion upon the question of the Irish 
Land Act, and that hon. Members oppo- 
site would not re-open a debate upon 
principles and a legislative policy to 
which, after the most protracted and de- 
liberate discussion, Parliament, and in 
this respect the other branch of the 
Legislature, had given its unanimous 
consent only a few months ago. During 
the debate on the Address he had lis- 
tened, in conjunction with many other 
Members on that side of the House, 
with the most respectful attention to the 
eloquent speeches addressed to the House 
by Members on the other side of the 
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House, and he could not fail to be sen- 
sible to the beautiful and touching 
speech in which the senior Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
had pleaded the’ cause of the landlords 
of Ireland. But, eloquent as those 
speeches were, they were characterized 
by a singular want of appreciation of 
the position of public affairs in Ireland, 
and especially of the truest interests of 
property and order. It was not likely 
that any practical conclusion would be 
arrived at—any conclusion which would 
carry conviction and be accepted by the 
people of this country in regard to the 
administration of the Land Act—from the 
discussion of matters of so eminently 
delicate a character as the adjudication 
of rents, matters in which opinions 
should not be expressed unless they 
were based upon facts so clear that they 
could not be disputed in debates in this 
-House, conducted as the practical expe- 
rience of the past had shown them to be 
either in a Party spirit, or in a spirit of 
special pleading carried on between the 
several Law and ex-Law Officers of the 
Crown across the Table. The adjudica- 
tion of rents by the Assistant Commis- 
sioners could not at present be satisfac- 
torily discussed by the House, and he 
should therefore avoid any reference to 
that or to any irrevelant topics outside 
the immediate question of the expediency 
of the Committee appointed by the House 
of Lords. The objections which the 
Prime Minister had urged against the 
inquiry were conclusive to his mind, and 
he thought it highly inexpedient for any 
Branch of the Legislature not to accept 
the solemn declaration made by the 
Executive through the Prime Minister 
regarding the effects which the action 
of that Committee would be likely 
to produce. He (Viscount Lymington) 
was fully prepared to admit that the 
simple question of the conduct of the 
Sub-Commissioners and of their deci- 
sions, and the mode of their decisions, 
was one which had no right to be 
estimated from any political or any 
other standpoint than that of strict 
justice. But the Committee of the 
other House, even if there were no gene- 
ral objections to its appointment, did 
not even pretend to confine itself to this 
matter. It was to inquire not only into 
the working of recent legislation in Ire- 
land, but as to its effect upon the condi- 
tion of the country. hat did that 
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mean, unless it meant a re-examination 
into those principles of polity and of 
legislation which were supported in this 
House by a majority of the Conserva- 
tive county Members for Ireland and 
accepted without a division in ‘‘ another 
place?”’? The House of Lords was as 
responsible for the passing of the Land 
Act as any Member on that side of the 
House. [‘‘No, no!’”?] Hon. Members 
opposite seemed to question that. If 
they did question it they really were 
calling in question that which the Con- 
servative Party had been the last to 
question—the independent right of the 
other House. Or did they mean to 
imply that that measure was only agreed 
to in a spirit of sullen fear and dislike, 
and was now to be reviewed by persons 
acting in the double capacity of accusers 
and judges in the very cases which they 
had themselves prejudged? Ireland 
had too long been the battle-ground of 
Party politics ; but if ever there were an 
occasion on which it was consonant with 
the truest and highest principles of 
public policy to support the Executive 
in that country it was now. Speaking 
for himself, he would say that if the 
Irish Executive were selected from Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House he 
would give them in such a crisis his 
entire support. As one interested in the 
cause of law and order in Ireland, he 
viewed with alarm the effect which an 
inquiry, such as the House of Lords 
had decided to undertake, would have 
upon the people of that country. In 
the first place, that Committee consti- 
tuted in itself an assertion of a want of 
confidence in the Executive. He would 
like to ask what single recommendation 
it had for popular support or for the 
confidence of impartial persons? It 
was not a representative Committee of 
the House of Lords, but composed en- 
tirely of malcontents with the present 
Government. Still less was it a repre- 
sentative Committee of impartial men 
of knowledge and distinction, whose 
Report would carry weight and convic- 
tion. What could be more absurd than 
for a Committee, of which eight Mem- 
bers were Irish landowners, to attempt 
to pass in review matters and questions 
in which they themselves were directly 
and personally interested? The only 
practical effect that it would have would 
be to weaken the authority of the Exe- 
cutive. All who wished well for the 
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success of the Land Act desired it to be 
administered in a fair and impartial 
manner ; and if the impression strength- 
ened and the feeling in the future be- 
came more general that injustice was 
- being done in Ireland, he for one would 
gladly support a Parliamentary inquiry, 
but not under such circumstances as at 
present existed. They who supported 
the Land Bill in Parliament and who 
were anxious to secure for it a fair trial 
could not consent to one Branch of the 
Legislature reviewing the principles 
upon which it was founded a few 
months after they had been agreed to. 
In any Parliamentary inquiry into the 
administration of the Land Act by the 
Sub-Commissioners he did not think that 
the public, or that reasonable opinion 
among the tenant-farmers of Ireland 
would be satisfied unless that Com- 
mittee was composed, not of a particular 
class, every member of which had ex- 
pressed a certain class of views in regard 
to tenant-right, but also of persons of 
integrity and position who were repre- 
sentatives of reasonable Irish opinion. 
As he said previously, he would so far 
admit that if the opinion strengthened 
that the Assistant Commissioners were 
acting with partiality, he would not 
object to a Parliamentary inquiry into 
their proceedings ; but that body of men, 
to be effective, must be differently com- 
oe to that now appointed by the 

ouse of Lords. But he could not con- 
ceive that anything would be more likely 
to prejudice the moral effect of a repre- 
sentative Committee, worthy of public 
confidence, than the institution of a Com- 
mittee similar to the one now appointed 
by the House of Lords, which only re- 
presented the landlords, and was with- 
out the confidence of a large minority of 
the House by whom it was appointed. 
Connected with the landed interest in 
Ireland, and apart from the practical ob- 
jections which he had alleged against 
the institution of this Committee, he 
could not adequately describe the de- 
plorable results which he believed it 
would have upon the influence of the 
landowners themselves. The landlords 
of Ireland were not a numerous body, 
and at the present moment they were 
face to face with what the Prime Minis- 
ter had eloquently described as one of 
the most gigantic conspiracies of modern 
times, not only against law and order, 
but against their just and lawful rights. 
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Against that conspiracy the Government 
were engaged in a fierce and bitter con- 
test ; and he would ask the House if the 
course the landlords were at present 
pursuing was not in an eminent degree 
unwise and contrary to the interests of 
Conservatism and property in Ireland ? 
It was one of the most deplorable and 
melancholy incidents in this crisis that, 
instead of supporting an Executive 
which was risking much support and 
much popularity on their behalf in en- 
deavouring to maintain their just rights, 
they should afford to the people of Ire- 
land the spectacle not of a body of im- 
partial and independent men, but of 
men who, at the time of one of the 
greatest and most serious crises in the 
history of Ireland, were unable to rise 
beyond the most common feelings of 
class interest and political animosity. 
Strr HENRY HOLLAND desired, in 


a very few words, to state the reason - 


why he should vote for the Previous 
Question moved by the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson). He could not 
bring himself to believe that this was a 
question of paramount urgency, in spite 
of the eloquent speech of the Prime 
Minister. It was assumed that the ap- 
pointment of this Committee in the 
Lords was premature. Well, was it to 
be wondered at if Irish landlords, aye, 
and for the matter of that, English land- 
lords, and all persons owning property, 
should view with anxiety the working 
of the Land Act, and the present 
state of things? Members on this side 
of the House opposed that Act on 
three grounds, and were justified by the 
result in that opposition. They opposed 
it, first, on the ground that it would lead 
to great litigation. This was strongly 
denied by the Government; but what 
was the fact? Thousands of cases had 
been lodged in the Courts, which it would 
take years to dispose of. They opposed 
it, secondly, on the ground of confisca- 
tion. What did they find? The Snb- 
Commissioners, acting, probably, con- 
scientiously, but with a distinct bias in 
favour of the tenants, had made a 
general reduction of rents varying from 
15 to 25 percent. And the third ground 
upon which the Act was opposed was 
that it would not tend to secure that 
peace in Ireland which was desired as 
much by Members on this side of the 
House as on the other side. He need 
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hardly ask whether that peace had been 
secured. No one would say that it had. 
Was it then to be wondered at, when 
the hopes held out by the Government 
proved thus fallacious, that those who 
felt alarmed and wronged should bestir 
themselves? He must, with reference 
to the reduction of rent, express his 
astonishment at one point which had 
not been mentioned to the House. 
The Government constantly during the 
passing of the Bill stated that they 
did not expect any large reductions, 
as bad and rack-renting landlords were 
but few in number. But a few nights ago 
the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant stated that from his experience 
in 1848—the time of the Potato Famine 
—and since, he was satisfied that rents 
all over the country were much too high, 
and must be reduced. Why did he not 
get up last year and state this belief, 
which was in direct contradiction to 
the statements of his Colleagues, and 
which would have materially affected 
the debate? But, if the Committee 
was premature, there was no danger, 
he (Sir Henry Holland) contended, to 
the working of the Act, if the Com- 
mittee was composed of men of sense, 
alive to the difficulties of the case. 
Hard language had been used by the 
Prime Minister and the noble Lord 
who had just sat down; but it was 
sufficient to read the names of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee to see that such 
charges of unfairness and partiality were 
unfounded. Was it reasonable to sup- 
pose that all the Commissioners and 
Sub-Commissioners would be summoned 
before the Committee, and that thus the 
legal proceedings would be stopped ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister cut the ground under his feet 
when he proved—and he (Sir Henry 
Holland) did not dispute it, so far as the 
Chief Commissioners were concerned— 
that if these Judges were called upon to 
state the reasonsof their judgments, they 
would follow the great example of Chief 
Justice Holt, and decline to do so. If this 
were so, of what value was the great con- 
cession he made—that if the Committee 
would give up inquiry into the judicial 
working of the Land Courts, he would 
not oppose it? There could be no ob- 
jection to the Committee inquiring into 
the result of the decisions of the Court 
and reporting upon it, so as to raise the 
question if the landlords were entitled 
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to compensation. There could be no 
objection to the Committee inquiring 
into the working of many other clauses 
of the Land Act, and other questions 
which had been referred to by the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. If any danger was 
to be anticipated from the appointment 
of the Committee, it would already have 
shown itself. But Ireland had not been 
excited by the action of the House of 
Lords, and no hostility to the Land Act 
or doubts concerning it had been raised. 
No case of paramount urgency had yet 
arisen, and if it arose at all, it would only 
arise when the Committee had been some 
time at work. The disadvantage of the 
premature appointment of the Commit- 
tee, if it was premature, would be found 
in the fact that their Report could not 
have as much value and weight as if it 
had been based upon a longer working 
of the Act. For these reasons, he (Sir 
Henry Holland) should oppose the Re- 
solution of the Prime Minister. 

Mr. BRAND said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down based his 
objections to the Resolution on the 
ground that the Act had not brought 
satisfaction to Ireland; but who could 
expect any very appreciable results from 
a measure which had not been in opera- 
tion more than four months? In 1872 
a Committee was moved for by Lord 
Ripon in the House of Lords to inquire 
into the judicial proceedings of the 
Act of 1870; but that was 18 months 
after that Act had been launched. Of 
80,000 cases now pending, only 1,400 
had been adjudicated upon. No ap- 
peals had been made, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman called for a full and 
thorough working of the Act. With 
reference to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gibson), 
that no language had been used by the 
Ministers of the Crown in the House of 
Lords equal in strength to the language 
of the Prime Minister when objecting to 
the action of the House of Lords, he said 
that he had distinctly understood the 
Members of the Government in the other 
House to oppose the appointment of the 
Committee, on the ground that the Re- 
solution, if agreed to, would be equiva- 
lent to an arraignment of the Judges 
appointed by the Crown to administer 
the Land Act. He challenged Members 


on the opposite Benches to adduce a 
single precedent of a Committee being 
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appointed to inquire into the operation 
of an Act of Parliament which had only 
been working for four months. He 
could understand the objection to the 
Motion on the ground that it might bring 
about a collision with the Houseof Lords; 
but he could not admit the reasonable- 
ness of the plea that the House of Com- 
mons had no right to interfere with the 
other House in respect to the appoint- 
ment of Select Committees. The doc- 
trine that the House had no right of that 
kind was unconstitutional, and if carried 
out would paralyze the action of any 
Government opposed by a hostile ma- 
jority in the Upper Chamber. By the 
appointment of this Committee the House 
of Lords had endeavoured to usurp the 
functions of the Executive Government. 
The Amendment moved in 1839 by Sir 
Robert Peel to Lord John Russell’s Vote 
of Censure on the Houseof Lords stated— 
“ That it is not fitting that this House should 
adopt a proceeding which has the appearance of 
calling in question the undoubted right of the 
House of Lords to inquire into the state of 
Treland in respect to crime and outrage, more 
especially when the exercise of that right by 
the House of Lords does not interfere with any 
previous proceeding or Resolution of the House 
of Commons, nor with the progress of any 
legislative measure assented to by the House of 
Commons.” —[3 Hansard, xlvii. 76-77.] 


He contended that it was clear from the 
terms of that Amendment that so emi- 
nent a Conservative statesman as Sir 
Robert Peel would not have sanctioned 
the policy of the other House in appoint- 
ing a Committee to institute an inquiry 
concerning an Act of Parliament only 
recently passed by the Legislature. 
What, he asked, was the purpose for 
which the Committee had been ap- 
pointed? Was it to inquire into the 
administration of the Act itself? If so, 
the Commissioners and Sub-Commis- 
sioners would have to give evidence, and 
attempts would be made to get those 
gentlemen to commit themselves in cross- 
examination. The Committee, however, 
might very probably be met by a refusal 
on the part of the officials in question to 
answer the questions put to them. Had 
the Committee been appointed for the 
purpose of damaging the Act? If so, 
the House of Lords had resolved upon 
an exceedingly dangerous course. A 

tatesman of eminence in the ranks of 
the Conservative Party (Lord Salisbury) 
had said that the intention was that the 
Committee should inquire into the ap- 
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pointments that had been made. No 
one would think that this was reasonable 
or just. For this purpose it would be 
necessary to call as a witness the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. Was 
it likely that any Minister of the Crown 
would submit to a cross-examination by 
a hostile Committee upon his exercise 
of patronage? The proper course was 
to iitte forward any case of alleged 
abuse of patronage, and propose a 
Vote of Censure on the Government. 
He knew nothing about the adminis- 
tration of the Act beyond ex-parte state- 
ments in ‘‘another place” and in the 
Press, and from the published particulars 
as to reductions of rent. The data for 
an inquiry did not yet exist. A sufficient 
number of cases had not been adjudi- 
cated upon to enable them to judge of 
the Act. The question, then, was this— 
Was the Government justified in this 
Motion? He was not prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the Land Act. But it was the 
law of the land, and hon. Gentlemen who 
prided themselves on being staunch sup- 
porters of the Constitution should, of all 
men, recognize it as such. Even if the 
case for an inquiry were ten times 
stronger than it was he would still say 
that Irish landlords, in their own in- 
terests, not to speak of the interests of 
their country, ought to have waited for 
a course of time to have elapsed which 
would have enabled them to take a more 
extended view of the operations of the 
Act. If there was a case for compensa- 
tion or restitution to any class, their case 
would only be stronger after the lapse of 
time, and it was more than childish to 
put in a claim to compensation at a time 
when it was impossible for them to prove 
that claim. He desired to say nothing 
in detraction of the other House. He, 
however, perceived of late, with deep 
regret, that when a Liberal Government 
was in power, the action of the other 
House was to hamper legislative mea- 
sures and obstruct them. The fhon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) sometimes gave a Notice with re- 
ference to the House of Lords which 
caused amusement. Hitherto that House 
of Lords had inspired confidence in 
their public spirit; but if their recent 
action were repeated—if, when the Mi- 
nister of the Crown made an appeal to 
them to help him in endeavouring to 
crush a treasonable and immoral con- 
spiracy, instead of supporting him, the 
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House of Lords took action to embarrass 
the Executive—then he was afraid that 
the Motionof the hon. Member for North- 
ampton would acquire a significance 
which it did not at present possess. The 
Irish Members opposite, he warned Con- 
servative Members, were very astute in 
the course they were pursuing in oppos- 
ing this Motion, because they saw, or 
thought they saw, in the action of the 
House of Lords that the landlords were 
only constructing a rope with which to 
hang themselves. He had no doubt as 
to the vote he should give. He should 
give it in support of the Government. 
He cast the responsibility of the situa- 
tion on the other House ; and he was 
convinced if the Government had bowed 
to the decision of the Lords they would 
have destroyed all confidence in the Land 
Act by the tenants, and would have 
plunged Ireland into an even worse con- 
dition of anarchy and disorder than it 
had been in during the last few months. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken had ex- 
ceeded the zeal even of the Prime Mi- 
nister against the House of Lords. His 
hon. Friend had uttered the most gloomy 
vaticinations against that august Body if 
it presumed to do that which the Prime 
Minister had reminded them it had al- 
ways been in the habit of doing. It 
appeared to him that, if the House 
of Lords could not venture to exercise 
the simplest rights which belonged 
to it, it would hardly be worth pre- 
serving or abolishing. His hon. Friend 
said the House of Lords was responsible 
for the conflict which was described as a 
great national calamity. But how could 
the House of Lords foresee that the Go- 
vernment would take this strange and 
reckless course? The Prime Minister 
said the House of Lords meant to inter- 
fere with the judicial proceedings of 
the Land Commission in Ireland. That 
was very vague. Did it mean that the 
House of Lords meant to revise the de- 
cisions of the Commissioners? Nothing 
could possibly be more absurd. It 
had been said that the House of Lords 
was going to constitute itself a final 
Court of Appeal. They had no power 
to do that, nor was there any reason to 
think that they had the wish. The 
Prime Minister said that his chief objec- 
tion to the action of the House of Lords 
lay in this—that our rule in Ireland de- 
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the strength of the English garrison lay 
in Ulster, and that if Ulster thought 
that the Land Act was menaced its 
loyalty would be shaken and English 
rule in Ireland would be seriously im- 
perilled. But how could the Committee 
of the House of Lords interfere with the 
Act? They had no legislative power. 
Their power was confined to examining 
the operation of the Act; and unless 
—which the Government would hardly 
anticipate—their examination led to reve- 
lations of so extraordinary a character 
that the Government and the House 
were convinced that some alteration was 
required, it was impossible that the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords should 
endanger the existence of the Land Act 
in its present shape. It was supposed 
that the action of the House of Lords 
would alarm tenants who had already had 
20 or 30 per cent of their landlords’ pro- 
perty handed over to them, or those 
other tenants who counted on a similar 
present. But the Committee of the 
House of Lords had no power to stop 
the action of the Land Commissioners. 
If the evidence showed that the Act was 
worked upon wrong principles, and that 
the tenants received that which the 
Legislature never intended to give 
them, the effect might be either some 
measure of compensation to the land- 
lords, or some great extension of the 
Purchase Clauses which would practi- 
cally lead to the same result. But that 
would in no way imperil what tenants 
had already secured or what they had 
any reasonable expectation of securing. 
If the Prime Minister were now in the 
House, he would like to ask him whether 
the disappointment of the tenants with 
the working of the Act would render 
our power in Ireland insecure, and if 
Ulster alone was what we had to de- 
pend on, did not that show the futility 
of establishing a Court of Appeal 
in Ireland? For would it not be fatal 
to peace and order in that country if the 
Court of Appeal did not take the same 
view as the Sub-Commissioners? Was 
not that an admission on the part of the 
Prime Minister that the Court of Appeal 
was merely to register the decrees of the 
subordinate Court? His hon. Friend 
who had last spoken defied anyone to 
find a precedent for a Committee of In- 
quiry into the working of an Act only 
four months in operation. He was not 
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but neither did he know of any Act like 
the one in question. If the action of 
the House of Lords was without pre- 
cedent, the law into whose operation 
they were about to inquire stood with- 
out precedent on the Statute Book. 
The majority of Acts of Parliament pro- 
ceeded upon established principles, and 
were carried out by men appointed 
by the direct action of Parliament. 
But the principles upon which the Land 
Act was founded were entirely novel, 
and the application of those principles 
was handed over to gentlemen of whom 
Parliament knew nothing. He had 
heard it said that by the Act of last 
year Government were doing something 
analogous to what had been done in 
France, Prussia, and other places sub- 
sequent to the French Revolution—that 
they were destroying the feudal system. 
But, so far from that being the case, the 
Government by what they had done were 
returning to a semi-feudal state of things 
which in the rest of Europe had been 
abolished. They had established a 
double ownership, which it was the 
greatest pride of Prussian statesmanship 
to have abolished, and they had delibe- 
rately turned back the course of civili- 
zation by substituting status for contract. 
At the same time they had borrowed 
Socialistic doctrines, by substituting 
State action for competition in deter- 
mining the value of property. So that 
the Act was a strange and incongruous 
combination of feudalism and Socialism. 
What he wanted to point out was that 
an Act so exceptional might legiti- 
mately require the most minute and 
detailed examination at every stage of 
its operation. It was not right that 
they should leave an Act of so strangea 
description to be carried out in detail by 
gentlemen who held their position prac- 
tically at the will of the Government for 
the time being. There was a strong 
prima facie case for inquiry into what 
the Prime Minister called ‘‘ the judicial 
action of the Land Court,’’ and that was 
derived from the fact that the results of 
their judicial action had not been fore- 


seen, either by Parliament which passed | 


the Bill or by the Government who pro- | 
posed it. It was this that gave rise to | 
the suspicion that the action of the | 
Courts had been administrative rather | 
than judicial, and had been designed | 
rather to pacify the country than to do 
justice between landlord and tenant. Tt 
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had been alleged as a ground of con- 
fidence in the Land Courts that their 
decisions showed a remarkable uni- 
formity, inasmuch as, taken one with 
another, they lowered rents between 25 
and 30 per cent, or, as one hon. Mem- 
ber had expressed it, their decisions 
hovered over Griffith’s valuation like a 
will-o’-the-wisp overa marsh. Suppos- 
ing a Criminal Court were to decide 
every case that came before it by giving 
10 years’ penal servitude to the accused, 
there would, no doubt, be great uni- 
formity, but a uniformity which hardly 
proved that it acted on judicial principles. 
Then it was argued that they should 
wait until the Act had been in opera- 
tion some years. But it would be then 
too late to inquire. If any good was 
to be done, inquiry must be made at 
once. Among the many objections to 
the action of the House of Lords none 
had produced more effect than the asser- 
tion that the House of Lords was a 
House of Landlords, and therefore the 
decisions come to by the Committee 
would be suspected. Noone had urged 
that objection with more vigour than 
the noble Lord the Member for Barn- 
staple (Viscount Lymington). Yet the 
noble Lord the Member for Barnstaple 
had told the House that he was himself 
very deeply interested in Irish land; 
and so, as was well known, was the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India; but no one would suppose that 
that circumstance vitiated the opinion 
held by either of those noble Lords on 
Trish affairs. It was not unreasonable, 
then, to claim a like fairmindedness for 
the Members of the other House. And, 
for that matter, if it were thought im- 
possible for an interested person to give 
a fair decision, might not a doubt be 
entertained as to the advice given on 
this subject by the Government? There 
were those who urged that the Govern- 
ment had a great deal to lose by the 
inquiry. The Prime Minister repudiated 
that suggestion; but many persons be- 
lieved it, and the best way of discrediting 
that belief was to acquiesce in the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. So far, 
however, from doing that, all the Mem- 
bers of the Government in the other 
House had refused to serve on the Com- 
mittee, and in the House of Commons 
the Prime Minister had given the Com- 
missioners a sufficiently broad hint as to 
the sort of answer they should make if 
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they were summoned before the Com- 
mittee. Now, considering the primd 
facie case against the working of the 
Act, and the fact that the Government 
had told Parliament that it would not 
lower rents—[‘* Hear, hear!” and “No, 
no!’ |—he was in the recollection of the 
House—this dilemma presented itself— 
either the Government gave totally 
wrong advice to Parliament, having 
very imperfect information as to the 
state of Ireland, or else the Commis- 
sioners were not working the Act on 
the principles expected by the Govern- 
ment. One or other of those proposi- 
tions was inevitably true. Then, again, 
the Government, in the course they had 
taken, had laid themselves open to one 
of two charges—either the Prime Minis- 
ter, when he announced his Resolution, 
was acting under the impulse of some 
sudden gust of temper, or in the conflict 
between the Land Court and the Land 
League there had been some moves in 
the game that would not bear inspection. 
[‘*Oh, oh!” ] He did not assert that as 
a fact; he merely asserted that the 
conduct of the Government in refusing 
this inquiry favoured that supposi- 
tion. At any rate, considering how 
much the Government were sacrificing 
the Business which they were pledged 
to carry, and how little result must come 
out of this unprovoked contest they had 
entered into with the House of Lords, he 
feared that public opinion in the country 
would be driven to the belief that there 
was more in the background than the 
Government cared to expose to the full 
light of criticism. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he held that Ire- 
' land at the present moment was only 
just recovering from the injurious 
effects of the landlords’ meeting in 
Dublin to protest against the operation 
of the Act. That meeting was presided 
over by a Nobleman who, unfortunately, 
had a prominent place on the Committee 
of the other House, the mere composi- 
tion of which, in spite of the ingenious 
remarks of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), made it 
clear that its object was to inquire into 
the conduct of the Commissioners, the 
basis of their judgments, and the causes 
of the reductions they had made. The 


right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated that there were other legitimate 
subjects of inquiry, as, for example, 
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waste lands and the Bright Clauses of 
the Land Act; but he had pronounced 
against an inquiry into the judicial 
functions of the Commissioners. {Mr. 
Gisson: The judicial independence of 
the ye ne The whole gist of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
argument was that he was notin favour 
of an inquiry into the judicial acts of the 
Commissioners. However, taking into 
account the meeting in Dublin and the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, no one could deny 
that the tenants of Ireland had good 
cause for alarm. In Ulster the action 
of the other House had excited much 
apprehension, and the newspapers of 
that Province gave full expression to 
the protests of the tenants, and their 
fears of the ill effects that the inquiry 
would produce on the minds of the 
people. In his opinion—and he had 
had an opportunity of sitting in the 
Courts of the Sub-Commissioners, and 
of conferring with tenant farmers both 
at public meetings and privately—there 
was no doubt that if the Land Act died 
the hope of Ireland at the present mo- 
ment would be gone. It was said to be 
a failure. Why was ita failure? Be- 
cause it had met with direct opposition 
from those who, for their own selfish 
purposes, wished to keep up an agita- 
tion which was ruining their country, 
and because it had not met with that 
sympathy on the part of owners of pro- 
perty in Ireland which it ought to have 
met with. He had no hesitation in say~ 
ing that if there was no counteracting 
influence to this state of things, the 
difficulties of the Irish Executive would 
be seriously increased. The Motion of 
the Prime Minister was necessary at the 
present time to correct the effects which 
had resulted from the unwise and repre- 
hensible conduct of the other House of 
Parliament. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was struck with the remark of the 
Prime Minister that it was no part of 
the duty of that House to censure the 
other House of Parliament, and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
demolish that statement by showing 
that this House ought to censure the 
other House. He himself was not one 
of those Members who looked lightly 
a a collision between the two 

ouses, and he relied on the Leader 
of this House, while vindicating the 
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character of this House, not infringing 
on the privileges of the other. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
have prevented that collision if he had 
chosen to do so. He had not attempted 
to prevent it, but had placed it in its 
hardest and gravest aspects before the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted the singular course—for with 
him it was a singular course, as it was 
not his practice to do so—of calling 
his followers together to consider the 
subject. [Ministerial cheers.| He per- 
fectly understood those cheers. The 
question the right hon. Gentleman laid 
before his followers was the rallying 
question of the conduct of the House 
of Lords, the only question that could 
rally the Party opposite. That was the 
reason why the right hon. Gentleman 
had called his followers together, and 
for that reason his followers had given 
their absolute adhesion to the course 
now taken by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman had taunted 
the Opposition with an unholy alliance. 
There was no unholy alliance. He, for 
one, did not know by what accident the 
Speaker called upon two Gentlemen sit- 
ting below the Gangway on the Opposi- 
tion side to act as Tellers in the Division ; 
but he did know that the Member who 
challenged was his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chaplin), the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire. The Leader of the Opposition, 
thinking that the outwork was worth- 
less to maintain, had withdrawn a 
certain portion of his forces, and many 
others had advisedly retired into the 
citadel. Let Gentlemen opposite only 
assault the citadel, and they would 
soon find that it was made of different 
materials from those which composed 
the worthless outwork. After stating 
that it was no part of the business of 
that House to assault the House of 
Lords, the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to make a violent attack upon it. 
Not one of the instances quoted by the 
Prime Minister was analagous to the 
circumstances of the present case. He 
was not going to advocate the proposition 
that the course the House of Lords had 
taken was the most prudent course, still 
they were perfectly within their right. 
He would, however, recommend the 
Prime Minister to consider whether this 
debate, which would inevitably excite 
stronger feelings as it proceeded, would 
not be far more injurious to the state 
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of Ireland than anything the House of 
Lords had done. But this was not the 
only occasion on which the right hon. 
Gentleman had endeavoured to excite 
public feeling against the House of 
Lords. The House would recollect that 
in 1870, when the Army Purchase Bill 
was rejected by the House of Lords, the 
right hon. Gentleman, contrary to his 
express promises, got Her Majesty to 
sign the Royal Warrant for the Abolition 
of Purchase, thus using the Queen’s 
authority against the House of Lords. 
What could they expect of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had done that in the 
past, and who was now doing all in his 
power to excite the country against the 
House of Lords? The right hon. Gentle- 
man knew that was a good cry for certain 
portions of his followers. He asserted de- 
liberately, and he believed it to be true, 
that the course taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman was the most unfortunate 
that had ever been taken in the annals 
of Parliament. It was all very well to 
come down and say that the proceedings 
of the House of Lords’ Committee would 
be mischievous to the working of the 
Land Act; but this House could not 
prevent the Committee from sitting. In 
his opinion, serious mischief had been 
done by not bringing the two Houses 
together, so that they might arrive at 
some satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
He laid the blame on the right hon. 
Gentleman or on another Member of the 
Cabinet. The right hon. Gentleman had 
complained most justly of what was 
taking place in Ireland, yet though he 
had long been aware of the present state 
of things he had delayed taking steps 
to remedy the mischief. He had no 
hesitation in saying he thought that this 
was a most unfortunate position in which 
they were placed, and that they were 
wasting their time in a barren discus- 
sion. It was true the Prime Minister 
had spoken of the paramount import- 
ance of the question now at issue; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had only made 
a speech to rally those who were sitting 
behind him, and not one which would 
convince him that he was wrong in 
voting against the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it was with a 
good deal of mental confusion that he 
endeavoured to approach the ambiguous 
problem before the House. He had 
heard some references to ‘‘an unholy 
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alliance.” If that meant a union be- 
tween the Conservatives and the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, such an alliance 
would certainly not be formed for the 
mere purpose of pushing forward such 
an inoffensive Motion as one for the 
Previous Question. He was singu- 
larly interested in observing the remark- 
able manner in which Conservative in- 
dignation approached a climax, and then 
went off before reaching it. They had 
had a foretaste this evening of a dash- 
ing advance to the front suddenly chang- 
ing into an equally rapid retreat to the 
rear. Formidable Amendments were 
placed on the Paper against the mere 
proposition for postponing the Orders of 
the Day ; but the moment the test came 
there was found to be no backbone on 
the Conservative Front Bench, and the 
formidable Resolutions of the Opposi- 
tion evaporated into something very like 
a ‘“‘skedaddle.” Devoted as the Oppo- 
sition were to the defence of the Consti- 
tution, and convinced as they were of 
the iniquitous intentions of the Head of 
the Government, yet they had not 
ventured to propose a direct negative, 
but tried to get out of the difficulty by 
a side door on the Previous Question. 
He dared say Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be disposed to return a cer- 
tain meed of thanks to the Leaders of 
the Conservative Party, who would thus 
prevent the direct raising of the Irish 
Agrarian Question. With or without the 
concurrence of their followers, the Con- 
servative Leaders had prevented the 
Irish Party from bringing forward in a 
straightforward way their objections to 
the action of the Government. Never- 
theless, while disclaiming all moral re- 
sponsibility for the expedient of the 
Previous Question, the Irish Members 
on that side of the House felt that they 
would not be doing their duty to their 
constituents or to the constituents of hon. 
Members at the other side of the House, 
but who would be the constituents of 
their Party after the next General Elec- 
tion, if they did not take advantage of 
the important opportunity afforded by 
this debate to state their reasons for 
thinking that there should be a complete, 
a searching, and an immediate inquiry 
into the working of the Land Act in 
Ireland. Hon. Members who were 


elected on Home Rule principles, who 
now supported Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, had assured the Ministry that 
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there was no desire in Ireland for any 
inquiry into the working of the Land 
Act, and that the Act was*held in the 
highest admiration by the Irish people. 
He could not but think of the famous 
picture of the French painter, when he 
heard the loud acclamations of the Mem- 
ber for Cork County and his Friends, in 
honour of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The real point in this discussion was that 
it was not directed against the Irish 
Party, but was a cheap and probably 
an efficacious plan for obtaining a vote 
of pseudo confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government in that House. The sole 
object of the Motion of the Prime Mi- 
nister and the sole object of this debate 
was simply to cast a certain halo of ap- 
parent success around a Ministry which 
had failed in all its undertakings. What 
had occurred in the House was, he be- 
lieved, rehearsed in Downing Street this 
afternoon. The great ‘‘ confidence trick” 
was rehearsed there. He met a rejoicing 
Liberal coming from the great meeting 
of the Party, who exclaimed with de- 
light—‘‘ Well, the Premier has done the 
right thing at last. I wish he had done 
it before. It is all right now; he has 
taken us into his confidence.” ‘‘ What 
has he told you?” he inquired of the 
hon. Member, who replied—‘‘ Oh, he 
told us that he intends to go on with his 
Motion against the House of Lords.” 
This, which was well known before, he 
believed was the sum total of the confi- 
dence poured by the Premier into the 
bosoms of his faithful followers. He 
believed that 40 minutes were taken up 
with an adjuration to the Party to be 
frank and candid in their criticisms of 
the Ministry, and in a few minutes more 
the Party had vanished in a burst of joy 
at the confidence reposed in them by the 
Prime Minister. The great point now 
was success, and he quite agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Member who pre- 
ceded him in saying that a Motion 
against the House of Lords was quite an 
admirable sort of thing to tickle the ears 
of the groundlings. Nobody alleged 
that the Prime Minister was about to 
follow the lead of the hon. Member for 
Northampton and move the abolition of 
the House of Lords; but he entirely 
agreed with the remark that had been 
made on that side of the House, that 
this was an admirable sort of Motion 
with which to tickle the ears of the 
groundlings. It enabled the right hon. 
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Gentleman to assume his favourite atti- 
tude of ‘‘Ajax defying the lightning,” and 
served to direct attention away from the 
failures of Her Majesty’s Government. 
At every stump hustings during the Re- 
cess every Liberal Member would be 
enabled to call attention to the proud 
position of Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to the House of Lords. 
The Motion would not hurt the House 
of Lords, it would not hurt anyone; it 
would only cover the failures of the Go- 
vernment. The Prime Minister had 
twitted a Member of the Conservative 
Opposition for provoking applause from 
a certain quarter of the House, by 
which he supposed was intended the 
Irish Parliamentary quarter. Doubt- 
less the Irish Party were a “ certain 
quarter ;”’ but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man ventured upon the experiment of a 
Dissolution, they would come back with 
a certain three-quarters of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Representatives. He could 
not regard the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman as a serious one, but he also 
looked upon the action of the House of 
Lords with perfect indifference. The 
condition of affairs in Ireland was as 
much beyond the efforts of the House of 
Lords as of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Irish people had presented their 
ultimatum, and had not the slightest in- 
tention to withdraw. On the terms 
alone of purchasing out the landlords 
and the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietary would the Irish Agrarian Ques- 
tion be solved. The Government might 
indulge in the recreation of coercion ; 
but any experiments they might try 
during the few remaining months of 
their short existence he regarded with 
perfect indifference. The Irish people 
had suffered to a certain extent; but 
there were still Irishmen enough in Ire- 
land to witness the funeral of the Li- 
beral Party. With regard to the Land 
Act, the Bright Clauses, in which alone 
lay the true solution of this question, 
had been inoperative and staved by 
Liberal liberality. It would be far 
better for both landlord and tenant that 
the tenant should have facilities to buy 
his holding, and the landlord imduce- 
ments to sell. As to reclamation, that 
had not been touched. The Arrears 
Clause also was an entire nullity. It 
was dead. About £500 had been fur- 
nished by the Treasury towards alleviat- 
ing the enormous burdens of millions of 
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pounds of arrears that were lying upon 
the Irish tenants at the present moment. 
With regard tu the provisions with re- 
spect to unjust leases, he was sorry to 
say that, under the interpretation of the 
Land Commissioners, the number of un- 
just leases that had been broken, or 
were likely to be broken, were exces- 
sively few indeed. In fact, it seemed to 
be the case that, except where a lease 
contained something abnormally, mon- 
strously, and utterly unjust, the clause 
against vicious leases was of no avail 
whatever in Ireland. In the case of 
Lord Kenmare a lease had been set 
aside; but then the Commissioners 
took jurisdiction because something was 
stated in the lease contrary to fact. 
The unfortunate tenant was forced to 
take an injurious lease on exorbitant 
terms on the penalty, among other 
things, that if he broke any of the con- 
ditions, in the first place, that, if he did 
not take the lease, he would be evicted ; 
and, secondly, that if he did not carry 
out the provisions he was to acknowledge 
his holding to be worth twice what it 
was really worth. A case had just come 
before the Land Commission which was 
one of the test cases for the selection of 
which Mr. Parnell was thrown into 
prison, and the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) was compelled to cross 
the sea for a season. It was the case of 
a tenant of Lord Kenmare, and it was a 
monstrous case of landlord cruelty. The 
facts proved in the case were a comment 
on the Premier’s fair play in denouncing 
in his Leeds speech the policy of select- 
ing such cases. No doubt the provisions 
of the Act relating to the fixing of fair 
rents were a comparative success, when 
compared with other provisions of the 
Act. The other parts of the Act were 
not working at all; they were stillborn 
failures. And why was this one part of 
the Act a success? Because, in the 
teeth of the solemn declarations of the 
Premier, there had been reductions of 
rent which reached the average of 25 
per cent. But these were against the 
engagements of the Premier to Parlia- 
ment on the faith of which the Act was 
passed. If the engagements had been 
carried out in the decisions of the Sub- 
Commissioners, the Fair Rent Clauses 
would have been as stillborn as every 
other part of the Act. Why had the 
rents generally been reduced 25 percent? 
Because the Sub-Commissioners obeyed 
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the directions, not of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s master in Ireland, who was under 
lock and bar within the walls of Kil- 
mainham ; because Mr. Parnell spoke 
of reducing them 75 per cent. If Mr. 
Parnell had spoken of reducing them 25 
per cent, the reductions would have been 
about 5 per cent. The speech of the 
Premier showed that this was not a 
question between the two Houses, or 
between two principles, but that it was 
one between two personal protagonists— 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
and the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork ; it was between them that the real 
struggle lay. The Prime Minister said 
it was between the Land Act and the 
Land League. It was fortunate for the 
Land League that it had nothing more 
formidable to oppose than the Land Act, 
and the longer that was sv the more 
certain was the success of the Land 
League. To avert this the Government 
must go beyond their present limits and 
adopt other principles, and that would 
not be exceedingly difficult when they 
were imbued with the necessities of 
political progress. They must go far 
beyond any declarations made in that 
House if they were to combat the Land 
League at all on equal terms. He was 
not without hope that the Government 
would adopt the suggestion. Last year 
they spoke not of 25 per cent rednction ; 
this year they denounced the House of 
Lords because it continued to entertain 
the opinions they held six months ago. 
In a little time 50 per cent reduction 
would present no more moral obstacles 
to advancing statesmen than 25 per cent 
did. This confidence in their latent 
capacity for progress was well-founded. 
[ Cries of ‘* Divide!” ] Unfortunately, he 
was not invited to the meeting of the 
Liberal Party that day, and therefore he 
was not so overwhelmed with the Pre- 
mier’s confidence as those who cried 
“Divide!” The Premier referred in 
tones of triumph to the 70,000 tenants 
who had invested their property in the 
cost of applications to the Land Court. 
But most of them would spend as much 
in treating a friend as they had invested 
in the Act, for the 70,000 applications 
could be made at the cost of a shilling 
each. Fewer than 1,400 cases of dispute 
between landlord and tenant had re- 
ceived even a first hearing by the Courts 
under the Land Act; and even assuming 
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that all those 1,400 tenants were satis- 
fied with the decisions in their cases, 
how was the Act likely to conciliate or 
pacify the 400,000 or 500,000 tenant 
farmers who were prevented by the 
block in the Land Courts from obtaining 
access to that tribunal? Every decision 
cutting down rents 25 to 30 percent was 
tantamount to a solemn declaration to 
the great mass of the tenants outside the 
Court that in all probability if their cases 
could only be heard they would have 
their rents similarly reduced. That 
could hardly operate as an inducement 
to them to pay their unreduced rents in 
the meantime. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the ‘‘no rent” manifesto was 
that a large portion of the existing rents 
belonged, not to the landlord, but to the 
tenant; and the decisions of the Land 
Commissioners, as far as they went, con- 
stituted the strongest confirmation of 
that theory. The action of the Commis- 
sioners in reducing rents supported the 
proposition that the existing rents were 
tenant robbery, and that the tenants 
were justified during the suspension of 
the Constitution and pending their in- 
ability to get from the Courts the relief 
to which they were entitled in refusin 
to pay their rack-rents. If the Lan 
Act could succeed it could be quoted as 
another instance of the constructive 
genius of the Prime Minister; but, as 
it was not going to succeed, the only 
resource left to the right hon. Gentle- 
man was to suppress inquiry into its 
operation. The Land Act threatened 
three-fourths of the Irish landlords with 
ruin and an enormous number of the re- 
maining fourth with severe loss; but 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland offered 
to help the landlords to evict their 
tenantry before that limping, halting Act 
could come up to hurt them. The First 
Commissioner of Works, a former friend 
of Ireland, had actually gone so far as 
to call on the landlords to act vigorously 
on their existing rights and turn out 
their tenants wholesale, and they would 
be supported by the Government. He 
would read to the House a few instances 
of men having large families holding 
farms whose rentals ranged from £9 
upwards, while the valuation was in 
nearly all cases less than one-half, who 
had been cast out with their families 
upon the roadside because they had not 
aid accumulative arrears of rack rents. 
the Land Act could have applied to 
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any cases it would have applied to them, 
and their rents would have been reduced ; 
but before the advantages of that Act 
could reach them they were driven from 
their homes and lost all benefit they 
might have received from it. He could 
multiply cases ; but it was present to the 
knowledge and conscience of the House 
that the Land Act did not preserve ten- 
ants from arrears, and there were 100,000 
to 150,000 tenant farmers suffering from 
the same grievance, whose only remedy 
lay in close combination, and in agree- 
ing that nobody should take a farm from 
which another had been unjustly evicted. 
They asked for an inquiry into the work- 
ing of the Land Act. If this inquiry 
was not granted—if the Prime Minister 
posed in his most infallible attitude, and 
absolutely refused any consideration in 
the case of the Irish people, whom his 
Land Act really did not affect—they must 
be thrown back more desperately and 
more resolutely than ever on their own 
resources. The Bright Clauses did not 
work, probably because the working of 
them entailed some expenditure, and 
the greatest Finance Minister of this or 
any other age hesitated to set them in 
motion for fear of disturbing his financial 
arrangements. The Prime Minister’s 
financial reputation reminded him of those 
precious porcelain vases, which, unlike 
ordinary earthenware, were not made 
for every-day use; and the result was 
that the Arrear Clauses were not worked 
and would shortly be interred, and yet 
the Government came forward and told 
them that the Land Act enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Irish people, and that nothing 
but this unholy confederacy of coroneted 
conspirators could disturb the delight- 
ful relations that existed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the people of 
Ireland. If the followers of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite could listen 
without a smile to such an astounding 
assertion as that, he could count upon a 
species of support that placed him be- 
yond the reach of criticism. He had a 
majority, a majority which seemed to 
have taken to its very soul one of Mr. 
Parnell’s most famous doctrines—‘‘ Keep 
a firm grip of your holdings.” When 
the right hon. Gentleman threatened his 
followers, who spent so much in many 
ways at the last Election to obtain a seat 
in that House, with a sudden return to 
their constituents, what became of argu- 
ment and logic, what became even of 
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public ridicule itself? They would keep 
a firm grip of their holdings, and they 
would follow the dispensers of their 
destinies into any Lobby. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he thought the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) need not com- 
plain of the Motion before the House, 
because he must well know that any 
hon. Member who was able to propose 
a Motion upon which an Irish Member 
found it impossible to introduce any- 
thing that suited his purpose must be 
very clever indeed. The hon. Member 
had shown that the Motion for the Pre- 
vious Question, at any rate, had not 
prevented him from entering very fully 
into the merits of the Irish Question. 
There had been six speeches delivered 
on the opposite side of the House, and 
three of them had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister himself. He regretted very much 
that more hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
not joined in the debate. Was it pos- 
sible that they had been ordered, not 
only to be speechless, but to sit in 
their places during the whole discus- 
sion on the Previous Question? Besides 
the speeches of the Prime Minister, 
there had been two speeches delivered 
on the other side of the House, which 
were intelligent, moderate, and, no doubt, 
gratifying to the House, because they 
had the additional merit of not being 
too long. He referred to the speeches 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
Barnstaple (Viscount Lymington) and 
the hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand). 
But he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the Chair must almost have 
shivered in his seat when he heard 
the hon. Member for Stroud describing 
the rope that was being prepared to 
hang the House of Lords as a rope which 
was long enough to hang with their 
Lordships all heirs apparent and heirs- 
at-law to Peerages. ‘These speeches, he 
(Mr. Leighton) repeated, were intelligent. 
He was unable to say the same of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, for he was obliged to 
confess, with much regret, that he had 
been unable to understand it. If it 
were legal to do so, he would not mind 
making a bet that if he were to ask any 
two hon. Members on the opposite side 
of the House what that speech meant, 
each would give him a different answer. 
The right hon. Gentleman first spoke 
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with moderation, and he seemed to de- 
scribe some sort of compromise which 
he was prepared to offer. That com- 
promise, as far as he (Mr. Leighton) 
understood it, was that in the event of 
judicial action of the Commissioners 
being excluded from the inquiry of the 
Committee, he would then have no ob- 
jection to the Committee. But the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to explain that 
it was impossible to exclude the judicial 
action of the Land Commission, and then 
called upon the House to witness that he 
had made an offer of a compromise 
which had been rejected. He defied 
any hon. Member to explain what the 
right hon. Gentlemen really meant. 
They must all of them wait until they 
could read the inspired comments on the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the newspapers to-morrow; andeven then 
he believed they would fail to find out 
what compromise he offered, or whe- 
ther he proposed any compromise at 
all. For his own part, he thought 
there would be no difficulty in exclud- 
ing the judicial action of the Com- 
missioners from the inquiry of the 
Committee. There were plenty of other 
matters which might be brought within 
the scope of the consideration of the 
Committee — such as the question of 
Emigration, the Peasant Proprietary 
Clauses, and, above all, the questions 
that were connected with the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners themselves. 
Many hon. Members would like to know 
how they were appointed; they would 
like to be informed whether any persons 
who had been asked to serve as Com- 
missioners had declined ; and, if so, why 
they had declined. They would further 
like to know what instructions the Com- 
missioners had received. They must 
have received some instructions, because 
it was impossible to appoint Commis- 
sioners without giving them some in- 
structions. There must, therefore, have 
been instructions, either verbal or written, 
and it was desirable to know what those 
instructions were. Was anything told to 
the Commissioners in their private in- 
terview with the Chief Secretary ; and, 
if so, what was it? The first objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the in- 
quiry was that it was an inquiry into 
the law of the land. But was not every 
inquiry that was instituted an inquiry 
into the operation of the law of the 
land? Did they ever make an inquiry 
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‘upstairs’ that was not an inquiry into 
the law of the land? Whenever the 
working of any particular measure be- 
came intolerable there was an inquiry 
into it. The second objection was that 
the objects of the inquiry of the Com- 
mittee were vague. But what could be 
more vague than the discussion which 
had now been thrust upon the House 
of Commons by the Prime Minister ? 
How long was it to go on. Into what 
minute accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions was it to enter? The very reasons 
which induced the Prime Minister to 
object to the appointment of the Lords’ 
Committee were surely the very reasons 
which should have prevented him from 
plunging the House at that particular 
moment into a discussion of this sort. 
Now, the weight of authority which a 
vote of the majority in the House of 
Commons carried with it depended upon 
the confidence with which that ma- 
jority were regarded in the country, and 
they all knew that they were daily 
losing the confidence of the country. The 
House of Commons would have very little 
intrinsic importance of its own unless it 
enjoyed the confidence of the country. 
During the whole of the two last Ses- 
sions of the last Parliament the right 
hon. Gentleman himself was continually 
attacking both the Government and the 
House of Commons, because, in his 
opinion, they had lost the confidence of 
the country. There could be very little 
doubt that the present Parliament was 
losing the confidence of the country. 
[‘“*No!”] All the facts went to show 
that it had lost, and was continuing 
to lose, the support of the constituencies. 
The Government had certainly already 
lost the confidence of the Irish Party. 
(‘*Oh!’?] It was all very well for hon. 
Members opposite to endeavour to make 
out that they did not care; but there 
could be no doubt it was very disagree- 
able to those who sat on the Front Bench 
to feel that they had lost the votes of 
the Irish Members. So far as the pre- 
sent Parliament was concerned the ex- 
pression of its opinion ought to depend 
on something more than the mere words 
of the Prime Minister; and if the con- 
fidence of the country in the Govern- 
ment had been shaken, was it not a 
reason why confidence in the Land Act 
should be shaken? The right hon. 
Gentleman had intimated clearly enough 
that he was running the Land Act 
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against the Land League. What did 
that mean? Why, that he was trying 
to underbid the Land League by whole- 
sale reductions of rent by the Land 
Commissioners. The Lords’ Committee, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman com- 
plained so much, was composed largely 
of old Colleagues of his own. An emi- 
nent Member of the Committee was a 
noble Duke, who was an old Colleague 
of the right hon. Gentleman in a former 
Ministry. Therefore the Committee, as 
it stood, should, at all events, enjoy the 
confidence of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Land Act had failed to produce popu- 
lar contentment ; it had failed to satisfy 
the farmers; it had failed to reassure 
the capitalists and the tradesmen ; and it 
had failed to give security to the land- 
lords. If it had failed in all of those re- 
spects, was it not reasonable that there 
should be an inquiry into the manner in 
which it was being worked? Sooner or 
later there must be inquiry; and he saw 
no reason why it should not be under- 
taken at once. Inquiry there must be, 
whether the Government and the Liberal 
majority desired it or not. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself had plunged 
them into an inquiry under circum- 
stances which made the discussion ne- 
cessarily vague and discursive. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the Land 
Act was carried by moderation, and was 
the grand result of political heroism. 
But others knew too well that the Land 
Act was carried by violence and pressure, 
and, if the expression was not un-Par- 
liamentary, he would add by fraud. 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he did 
not propose to detain the House for 
more than a few minutes; but he wished 
to supplement the story which had been 
told by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister of Lord Chief Justice 
Holt. The right hon. Gentleman had 
related an anecdote of the House of 
Lords having summoned Lord Chief 
Justice Holt before them, and then 
called upon him to explain his reasons 
for having given a certain decision, the 
object being to show that the Lords were 
taught a lesson for obtruding themselves 
upon the province and authority of other 
people. But the right hon. Gentleman 
might also have told another story, with 
which the House of Commons itself ought 
to be rather better acquainted. In the 
House of Lords, Lord Chief Justice Holt 
was taken to task for not having ad- 
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mitted the plea of a celebrated murderer, 
and he told the Lords that if they would 
ask him the question in the proper way, 
he was ready to answer it. But what 
was the course the Chief Justice took in 
reference to the House of Commons—a 
very short time indeed afterwards? The 
House of Commons attempted to inter- 
fere with Lord Chief Justice Holt in the 
great election case of the Aylesbury men 
—‘‘ Ashby v. White and Others ”?—and 
the Speaker went down to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in his full-bottomed wig, 
and with his Sergeant and mace, and 
ordered the Lord Chief Justice to appear 
before him at the Bar of the House. 
The Lord Chief Justice addressed him 
thus—‘‘ Begone, Mr. Speaker. Be back 
in your Chair within five minutes, or I 
will lay you by the heels in Newgate.” 
Carrain AYLMER said, that the hon. 
Member who spoke last on the other 
side of the House—the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Givan)—complained 
that nobody had answered the speech of 
the Prime Minister. Now, he (Captain 
Aylmer) thought that the Conservative 
Members had much better grounds for 
complaining that nobody had replied to 
the speech which had been given in 
answer to that of the Prime Minister by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). The speech of the Prime 
Minister reminded him very much of a 
magnificent picture, in which the colours 
were vividly laid on by a great master, 
but in which, like some of Turner’s pic- 
tures, the subject was very incompre- 
hensible and difficult to make out. He 
agreed with the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
that the Prime Minister had not adduced 
a single reason or argument why the 
House of Commons should pass a Vote 
of Censure upon the House of Lords. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
cases in which, when the House of Lords 
rejected Bills which had been passed by 
the House of Commons, the House of 
Commons vindicated their opinions by 
bringing them in again. But that was 
not at all the same question as the one 
they were now dealing with. It was 
not the case of a Bill which had been 
rejected by the House of Lords one 
Session being re-introduced into the 
House of Commons another Session ; 
but the question was whether it was 
desirable that they should pass a Vote 
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of Censure upon the House of Lords 


for having, in the exercise of their un- 
doubted right, appointed a Committee 
to inquire into the working of a par- 
ticular Act of Parliament. A Resolu- 
tion pledging the House to the principle 
contained in a rejected Bill, and declar- 
ing their intention to bring it in again, 
was a different matter altogether. The 
Resolution now submitted by the Prime 
Minister could have no effect upon the 
House of Lords, because, so far as that 
House was concerned, its action was over 
and finished. The Committee was al- 
ready appointed, and the Resolution ef 
the Prime Minister could only be re- 
garded as a Vote of Censure, or as an 
attempt to put the drag upon the wheels 
of the Committee, just as they were 
about to be set in motion, without assign- 
ing any reason or ground why such a 
Vote of Censure should be passed. He 
maintained that if the Land Act was a 
good and a useful measure, it was good 
and useful in itself, and those who had 
supported it so well in its passage through 
the House of Commons ought not to be 
ashamed of an inquiry into its working. 
They ought to be able to bear the light 
of day without being desirous of burk- 
ing the discussion. Were they afraid 
that an inquiry by a Committee of the 
House of Lords would show that some 
compensation was fairly and honestly 
due to the landlords? Was that the 
reason why the great Liberal Party 
wished to burke discussion and inquiry ? 
Ought they not to be the first to come 
forward and say—‘‘ If compensation is 
fairly shown to be due, we are ready 
to give it?”’ Were they afraid that an 
investigation would show that some bias 
had been displayed in the appointment 
of the Sub-Commissioners, and that the 
question had been one in which Party 
feeling had been allowed to prevail? 
Were they apprehensive that a full in- 
quiry would bring to light the fact that 
the Sub-Commissioners had entered upon 
the discharge of their duties with pre- 
judged ideas and with a foregone con- 
clusion as to what they were expected 
todo? If these fears were justified by 
the facts, he was not surprised that there 
was a desire not to allow the facts to be 
known. ‘There was but one other alter- 
native, and that was that the Govern- 
ment themselves had lost all confidence 
in the Land Act. They knew its short- 
comings ; they were aware that it did 
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not carry out the objects for which it 
was passed; they knew, further, that 
Ireland was more troubled now than it 
was before the Act was passed ; that the 
landlords were dissatisfied and the ten- 
ants discontented. All these things would 
be brought to the light of day by the 
inquiry of the Lords’ Committee, and 
the country would then know how the 
strongest Government that ever sat 
upon the Ministerial Bench had utterly 
and signally failed in the work they 
undertook to do. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman now brought forward a Motion 
which could have no effect beyond bring- 
ing two Branches of the Constitution into 
conflict. In doing that what results could 
the House of Commons expect to ob- 
tain? He thought it was the first duty 
of statesmen to look to what the result 
of their action would be; and he would 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
and those who would vote with him, 
what the result of condemning the de- 
cision of the House of Lords would be ? 
Did they suppose that the House of 
Lords would consent to give up the 
Committee? Certainly not; and they 
would have the House of Lords calling 
witnesses and making an inquiry which 
the House of Commonshad condemned as 
inexpedient. He thought he might fairly 
ask some Memberof the Front Ministerial 
Bench to get up and explain why, under 
such circumstances, the House of Com- 
mons was asked to pass this Resolution. 
He could not understand the reticence 
of the Government, unless it had been 
ordered at the Downing Street meeting 
that day. [‘Hear, hear!’] Hon. 
Members opposite appeared to endorse 
that view; but he did not think that 
either the House or the country would 
be satisfied until they had heard from 
some authorized Member on the Front 
Bench why it was considered inexpe- 
dient at the present moment to have 
this inquiry. It was quite true that out 
of 60,000 or 70,000 cases some 1,400 
only had as yet been tried; but, taking 
them all round, he believed the cases al- 
ready heard to have been representative 
cases. Everything that might occur in 
similar cases had occurred in those which 
had been presented to the Commissioners, 
and it would be found that the 1,400 
contained the groundwork of all the 
rest. Was it reasonable to suppose that 
by going on for a longer period it would 
be possible to obtain more material to 
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work upon? He thought not. He 


maintained fearlessly that wrong was 
being done in Ireland at the present 
moment ; and, if that were so, it was the 
duty both of the House of Commons and 
of the House of Lords in the most earnest 
manner possible to get at the truth, and, 
if possible, to remedy any wrong that 
was being committed. As he had al- 
ready said, the House required an ex- 
planation upon all of these matters from 
Her Majesty’s Ministers ; and before the 
Prime Minister and the Government forced 
the House of Commons into a conflict 
with the other House of Parliament, they 
ought to be well prepared to show what 
the result would be, and that by passing 
the Resolution of the Prime Minister 
they would put astop to an inquiry 
that was dangerous and inexpedient. 
He believed that the House of Lords 
had been actuated solely by a desire to 
do right, and to obtain evidence as to 
the injustice in the working of the Land 
Act. That it did work with injustice 
was recognized on all hands. It was 
harassing and worrying the tenants, and 
driving the landlords into beggary, 
[* Oh!’?] Hon. Members disputed that 
assertion, but he held in his hand a long 
lawyer’s bill of costs against a tenant for 
the expense incurred in carrying certain 
cases before the Commissioners. He was 
therefore justified in saying that the 
operation of the Land Act was harassing 
to the tenants as well as tothe landlords. 
When they went to the Court they were 
not capable of stating their own case, 
and they were soon drawn into the hands 
of the lawyers. Therefore, not only 
were the landlords oppressed, but the 
tenants were harassed ; and he sincerely 
hoped that the House of Lords would 
institute their inquiry, and would carry 
it to an honourable and beneficial con- 
clusion. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he should 
not have intruded himself upon the atten- 
tion of the House if any hon. Gentle- 
man had risen on the other side to 
reply to the speeches which had been de- 
livered upon that side, and particularly 
to the very able speech which had 
been made by his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). They all un- 
derstood what the silence on the Govern- 
ment Benches meant. They all under- 
stood that it was a specimen of the 
system under which legislation was to 
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be carried on in future. There was one 
remark which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister which 
had made a great impression upon him. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
rest his case upon the precedent of the 
collision between the two Houses of 
Parliament in the year 1831. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that in that year 
the Reform Bill was rejected by the 
other House of Parliament, and that on 
the next day Lord Ebrington came down 
to the House of Commons and moved 
the Resolution which the right hon. 
Gentleman read. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken as to the 
day, although the right hon. Gentleman 
said that he recollected having been 
ene during the debate. The day 
ollowing the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by the other House of Parliament 
was a Saturday, and it was not until 
the following Monday that Lord Ebring- 
ton moved his Resolution. But, be that 
as it might, the right hon. Gentleman 
grounded the course he proposed to take 
upon the present occasion upon the pre- 
cedent set in 1831. There was, how- 
ever, one great difference between the 
two cases. The Parliament which sat 
in 1831 was a Parliament expressly 
elected to pass the Reform Bill. That 
Reform Bill had been passed through 
the House of Commons by a very large 
majority, and, nevertheless, it was re- 
jected by the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The House of Commons, under 
those circumstances, were satisfied that 
they had the country at their back. 
This case, however, was entirely dis- 
similar. Two years ago, when the 
present Parliament was elected, and 
when the country sent so large a ma- 
jority to support the right hon. Gentle- 
man, was it upon any question affecting 
the state of Ireland? Why, the right 
hon. Gentleman himself had expressly 
stated, in one of his Mid Lothian 
speeches, that Ireland for a long course 
of years had not been so peaceful as it 
was at that time. Whatever might 
have been the ground on which the 
right hon. Gentleman attacked his (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler’s) right hon. Friends upon 
the Bench below, whatever might have 
been the long catalogue of crimes he 
brought against the late Government, 
Ireland was certainly not a prominent 
one among them. On the contrary, the 
right hon, Gentleman admitted that 
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Ireland was more peaceful when the 
present Government succeeded to Office 
than it had been for a long time pre- 
viously. Under these circumstances, con- 
sidering that the Parliament of 1831 was 
expressly elected to pass the Reform Bill, 
and considering that the present Parlia- 
ment was elected with no reference what- 
ever to Ireland, the two cases were 
entirely dissimilar, and therefore the 
analogy which the right hon. Gentleman 
drew fell to the ground. The noble Lord 
the Member for Barnstaple (Viscount 
Lymington), who addressed the House 
with considerable eloquence in the earlier 
part of the debate, had called on the 
Party who sat on that side of the 
House to give its support to the Exe- 
cutive Government. Now, he (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler) maintained that, when 
the interests of the Executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland were in question, 
hon. Members on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House had always given 
to Her Majesty’s Government a loyal 
and disinterested support. They could 
not have forgotten the Sitting of 42 
hours which occurred last year. He 
believed that on that occasion he sat up 
as many hours as most hon. Members in 
order to support the Government. Only 
the other day he was looking over the 
Division Lists during the last Session, 
and he found that he had voted on up- 
wards of 130 occasions in support of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He gave 
that as a specimen of what one Member 
on that side of the House had done; 
other Members had pursued a similar 
course, and it afforded convincing proof 
that those who sat on that side of the 
House, when the best interests of the 
country were at stake, and when Impe- 
rial interests were in peril, had given a 
loyal and disinterested support to Her 
Majesty’s Government. But it was one 
thing to support the Government when 
they thought that the Government was 
maintaining the interests of the Empire 
—it was one thing, at such a time, to 
give them that support which every Go- 
vernment charged with the responsibility 
of administering the affairs of the Em- 
pire was entitled to; and it was quite 
another thing to follow them and sup- 
port them in a policy of confiscation. 
They gave the Government their sup- 
port when they thought that the inte- 
rests of peace in Ireland were concerned ; 
but when Her Majesty’s Government 
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violated all the principles of political 
economy by the Bill which they intro- 
duced last Session, they gave to it, in the 
same manner, their stoutest opposition. 
They had been told that the Land Act 
was ‘‘a message of peace” to Ireland. 
Since he had had a seat in that House he 
recollected several ‘‘ messages of peace” 
to Ireland. He remembered the time 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister took his seat upon the 
‘Treasury Bench charged with a mission, 
as he told them, to cut down the Upas 
tree of Protestant ascendancy. Well, the 
Upas tree of Protestant ascendancy had 
been cut down; and he would fearlessly 
ask any hon. Member on the opposite side 
to get up in his place and tell them that 
Ireland was as peaceful at this moment as 
it was in 1868, when Mr. Disraeli, as he 
was then, was at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and the Duke of Abercorn was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Since that 
time the right hon. Gentleman now at 
the head of the Government had dises- 
tablished the Irish Church. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] He heard expressions of ap- 
proval from the other side of the House ; 
he could only say that it would be a 
consolation to him for the remainder of 
his days to feel that he had not the guilt 
of sacrilege upon his soul, but that on 
every occasion he had given his vote 
against the Bill for disestablishing the 
Irish Church. But the Protestant Church 
was overturned in Ireland, and in the 
overturning of that Church they had 
succeeded in alienating some of the most 
loyal of the Irish people. In the year 
1870 the right hon. “rater at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government in- 
troduced and passed an Act dealing with 
the Irish Land Question, which hon. 
Members sitting on those Benches re- 
garded at the time as an Act of confisca- 
tion, and which the right hon. Gentle- 
man said would be a settlement of the 
whole question. But after an experience 
of the working of that Act extending 
over 11 years, the Prime Minister and 
his Colleagues came down to that House 
last Session, having arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Act was a failure, and 
stated that it was necessary to introduce 
a Bill of a more drastic character. The 
Bill was carried through the House of 
Commons by the large majority of hon. 
Members who supported the Govern- 
ment, and it was afterwards passed in 
“another place.”” Hon. Members oppo- 
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site might sneer at the action of the 
House of Lords; but he believed that 
in the course they took with reference to 
the Act of last year they were actuated 
by an anxious desire to do their duty in 
the very critical circumstances in which 
they were placed. The Bill passed, and 
what had been its result? He chal- 
lenged any hon. Gentleman opposite to 
rise in his place and state that Ireland 
was as peaceable at the present moment 
as it was two years ago when the pre- 
sent Government acceded to Office. But 
the other House having agreed to a 
moderate Motion, the object of which 
was to inquire into the working of the 
Act of last year, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister now came to 
the House of Commons and threw down 
the gauntlet of defiance to the other 
House. Under those circumstances, 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
had to discharge what was a very plain 
duty by giving their strongest opposition 
to the Resolution of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. They were quite conscious of 
being in a minority; but he reminded 
the occupantsof the Treasury Bench that, 
although upon taking Office they had a 
majority of 178, the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman to postpone the Orders of 
the Day had only been supported by a 
majority of 133. He repeated that it 
was the duty of hon. Members on that 
side of the House to offer the strongest 
opposition to the Motion before the 
House, in order to place it beyond the 
power of the Government to revolutionize 
the country. 

Mr. SEXTON begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, as Supply was the next Order on 
the Paper, and as he believed that cer- 
tain explanations had to be given on the 
Report, it was not his intention to offer 
any opposition to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Sligo for the adjournment 
of the debate. With reference to the 
day to which the debate should be ad- 
journed, he did not know whether it 
would be of any use to appeal to hon. 
Members who had Notices on the Paper 
to give facilities for the continuance of 
the debate to-morrow. It was for Mem- 
bers who had Notices on the Paper to say 
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whether they were willing to give way. 
He had only been induced to make that 
suggestion by a careful inspection of the 
Notice Paper, which led him to believe 
that Notices of Motion either related to 
matters which would not occupy much 
time, and could be equally well discussed 
on going into Committee of Supply, or 
else to subjects which were hardly ripe 
for discussion. He thought the Motion 
of the hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. R. N. Fowler) might not unrea- 
sonably be postponed until the Estimates 
were discussed ; and with regard to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for West Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill), 
he did not know whether it was his in- 
tention to proceed with it; but he could 
hardly imagine that the present was an 
appropriate time to do so, seeing that 
the Papers relating to the French Treaty 
had not been laid upon the Table of the 
House. However that might be, the 
Motions on the Notice Paper seemed to 
him to be such as would neither take up 
much time nor create any very strong 
interest ; and he could not help thinking 
that, unless his suggestion were acceded 
to, an untimely event might take place 
in the House at about half-past 8 o’clock 
to-morrow evening. On the other hand, 
the proposal to continue the debate to- 
morrow as early as half-past 4 o’clock 
would, if agreed to, effect a considerable 
saving of public time, and, as he believed, 
meet the convenience of hon. Members 
generally. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
wished to point out that the noble Lord 
had omitted to refer to the Notice given 
early in the evening that the Motion 
relating to the Writ for the County of 
Meath would come on for discussion to- 
morrow as a Question of Privilege. As 
this would give rise to a long debate, he 
thought it would be hardly worth while 
to put down this important debate to 
follow it, because, in all probability, it 
would not be reached until the end of 
the evening, or, at all events, at a much 
later hour than the noble Lord had in- 
dicated. He was himself anxious to take 
part in the debate, and suggested that 
it should be put down for Thursday next, 
when there would be a certainty of its 
being resumed at a convenient time. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would 
join in the appeal of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India to private 
Members to withdraw their Motions on 
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the Notice Paper for to-morrow, because, 
if they did so, he had a very important 
Motion of his own, relating to drunken- 
ness in India, which he should put in 
their place. There was also the im- 

ortant Motion of the hon. Member for 
Renensile (Mr. J. Cowen), with regard 
to interference in the election of Mem- 
bers, which would come forward. For 
these reasons he thought there were 
objections to the continuance of the 
debate to-morrow, while he was quite 
certain that the effort of the Govern- 
ment to disqualify the hon. Member for 
Meath would be strongly resisted by the 
Irish Party. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister having eased his 
mind on the subject of the House of 
Lords, he suggested that the present 
debate should be adjourned until the 
following week, and that the debate 
upon the Procedure of the House should 
be taken up on Thursday. This arrange- 
ment would enable the Government to 
interlard the two debates very nicely, and 
might possibly be regarded as preferable 
to that suggested by the noble Marquess. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the sub- 
ject of his Motion was one on which 
several hon. Members wished to address 
the House, and on which he thought the 
Government ought to give explanations 
to the House; and he must therefore 
decline to give way. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL remarked, 
that Tuesday was the day on which the 
French Treaty expired; and however 
much he desired to oblige the Govern- 
ment, seeing that 12 years had elapsed 
since he first made the Motion on this 
subject, he thought he was entitled to 
proceed with it. 

StrCHARLES W. DILKE pointed out 
that the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member who had just spoken had no 
bearing whatever on proceedings for to- 
morrow in relation to the French Treaty. 

Mr. GORST said, it was rather incon- 
venient for Members who wished to take 
part in the important debate on Pro- 
cedure, which appeared on the Paper 
every day, to wait in the House simply 
on the chance of its being brought for- 
ward. He suggested that it should be 
put down for some day when there was 
a certainty of its being reached, instead 
of its being allowed to appear as the 
second Order every day of the week. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, after the opi- 
nions which had been expressed by hon. 
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Members opposite, the Government were 
willing to adjourn the debate until 
Thursday. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Report. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o 0 

SUPPLY .—REPORT. 
Resolutions [24th February] reported. 
Resolution 1. 


Mr. SEXTON asked whether any 
steps would be taken to bring before the 
criminal tribunals of the country those 
constables against whom a verdict of 
wilful murder had been returned by the 
Coroner’s Jury, in the case of those per- 
sons who lost their lives in the affray 
which took place in County Mayo? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) was 
understood to say that he should care- 
fully consider whether a further investi- 
gation of the circumstances referred to 
should take place. 


Resolution agreed to. 

Resolutions 2 and 3 agreed to. 

Fourth Resolution read a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, that on a previous 
evening the Attorney General for Ireland 
had stated, with reference to the detention 
of Mr. Brennan, that he was not in pos- 
session of the facts of the case. He 
(Mr. Sexton) was now in a position to 
supply them from a document which he 
held in his hand. It appeared that the 
summons was dated the 24th October, 
and that on the 29th October, two days 
before the case came on for hearing at 
Petty Sessions, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) signed a warrant 
against Mr. Brennan for ‘“ unlawfully 
assembling with others,” the charge 
being identical with that in the sum- 
mons. His charge against the Govern- 
ment was that they had imprisoned one 
man—Mr. Brennan—on the charge on 
which the 26 other persons, who were 
present on the occasion in question, were 
acquitted. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) pointed 
out that the hon. Member for Sligo was 
not accurately informed of what occurred. 
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at the Petty Sessions. The statement 
of the hon. Member was accurate so far 
as it related to the summons against Mr. 
Brennan and several other persons for 
taking part in an illegal assembly. It 
was also a fact that Mr. Brennan was 
detained under the Protection Act. But 
the cause had not been dismissed—it had 
been adjourned for three months in order 
to see if the state of the country would 
improve in the interim; and he would 
read a statement by telegram from the 
Crown Solicitor, which had been received 
in answer to his inquiry upon the sub- 
ject :— 

“ Mullaghmore case, which was adjourned on 
the 18th of last November by Moloney, R.M., 
for three months, in order to see if state of 
country would improve in the meantime, came 
on yesterday. Counsel for defendants asked for 
dismissal, on the ground that the adjournment 
had been given for the purpose of giving defen- 
dants a chance of good behaviour for three 
months. I opposed, and showed real grounds of 
adjournment, and asked to have the defendants 
returned for trial. Cliffony constable, examined 
by defendants’ counsel to show country quieter ; 
proved ‘ Boycotting’ was going on extensively. 
All Justices presiding decided on further ad- 
journing case to May 6, to see if country would 
improve in the meantime.” 


It appeared, therefore, that the case was 
still pending against the men ; and when 
the adjourned hearing came on, if the 
magistrate did not dismiss the case, the 
Crown Solicitor would apply to have 
them sent for trial. In order that there 
should be no mistake as to the parti- 
cular case, he, on Saturday, inquired if 
the telegram he had received was in re- 

ly to the telegram he had sent earlier 
in the day, and in which he had asked 
for a full Report of the Mullaghmore 
case in order that he might put the 
House in possession of the facts. The 
reply he received was— 

‘Your second telegram received. My last 
telegram was in reply to your first, and is my 
report of the Mullaghmore case of unlawful 
assembly on the 4th of last December.” 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
did not think the Attorney General for 
Ireland had at all improved the position 
of affairs by the statement he had just 
made, Twenty-seven men were charged 
with the same offence; but one of them 
was imprisoned under the Coercion Act, 
and the other 26 were brought up, tried, 
and acquitted. The one man was kept 
in prison all the time, and was still 
undergoing a term of imprisonment. An 
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extreme injustice was being practised 
upon the man, who would probably, had 
he been tried, have been discharged 
altogether. He could not imagine what 
defence could be set up for such an 
extraordinary proceeding. 

Mr. HEALY said, he trusted they 
would get some explanation in addition 
to that just offered by the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland. The Chief Secretary 
had been charged so often with unfair- 
ness in the matter of arrests that he 
should be especially cautious what steps 
he took to secure the payment of rent to 
one of his Colleagues in the Government, 
the hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley). The hon. Gentle- 
man might or might not get his rent ; 
but the fact remained that a principal 
Land Leaguer, Mr. Henry Brennan, had 
been thrown into gaol under the Coercion 
Act, while 26 men who were engaged in 
exactly the same crime, if it were a 
crime, were discharged. The assembling 
was admitted—the police could prove the 
whole of the men were there—and it was 
simply a question whether the assembly 
was an illegal one. What did the Govern- 
ment do? They cast Mr. Henry Brennan, 
who was the chief champion of the ten- 
ants on the estate of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Wight, into 
gaol under the Coercion Act; but not so 
with his comrades. At one time they 
were told the men were discharged; 
at another time that they were convicted; 
and theright hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland had 
succeeded so admirably in throwing such 
a haze over his intentions, that he 
(Mr. Healy) confessed he was at a loss 
to understand what he really was going 
todo. They had an important Member 
of the Government holding an estate in 
Ireland; and they found that because 
that Gentleman was not getting his rents 
the chief Land Leaguer on the estate was 
cast into gaol, while the subordinate men 
had not been similarly treated, although 
the liability of the whole of them was 
equal, and although there was no dispute 
about the facts. The Chief Secretary 
said the other night that he knew no- 
thing of the case, and that there was so 
much intimidation in the country he 
could not get evidence. Why, his own 
Ss were on the spot; besides which 

r. Brennan and the other 26 men ad- 
mitted that they assembled. The only 
question that remained was whether the 
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assembly was illegal or not, and that 
ought to be at once decided in the inte- 
rest of all parties. On Friday morning 
last he pointed out that such proceedings 
as that they were now considering was 
not unusual on the estates of Members of 
the Government. The county of Water- 
ford was proclaimed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, six 
months ago, to enable the Duke of 
Devonshire to get his rents. Mr. 
Douglas Pyne, who certainly could not 
be considered a village tyrant, a mid- 
night marauder, was arrested, because 
on the estate of the father of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
he was the chief man who this year aided 
the ‘‘no rent” policy, and who last year 
refused to pay more than Griffith’s valua- 
tion. There was no doubt that the 
Government availed themselves of the 
Coercion Act in order to enable their 
Colleagues to get their rents. Let the 
Chief Secretary get up and deny that he 
had arrested 27 men on a Common Law 
charge, that he had released every one 
except one, and that that one was the 
chief difficulty on the estate of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Gentleman had stated that the Govern- 
ment had made arrests in order to secure 
the payments of rents to one of their 
Colleagues. The only reply he could 
make was that that assertion was not 
true. 

Mr. HEALY rose to Order. Last 
year, when he said that a statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman was 
not true, the Chairman ruled him out of 
Order. The right hon. Gentleman now 
stated that a remark made by him (Mr. 
Healy) in the House was not true. He 
begged to ask if the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in Order in what he had just 
said ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I presume the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to a 
statement made by the hon. Gentleman, 
in which case he was in Order. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that was 
so. He supposed the hon. Gentleman 
believed he had been rightly informed ; 
but he had been wrongly imformed ; his 
statement was not true. Mr. Henry 
Brennan’s arrest was in no way con- 
nected with the question of the payment 
of the rents of the hon. Member for the 
Isle of Wight. Asa matter of fact, he 
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believed the rents of the hon. Gentleman 
had been paid. Mr. Brennan was ar- 
rested because they had good reason to 
believe he was leading men in unlawful 
assemblies, and also in intimidation and 
“‘ Boycotting.”” The hon. Member asked 
why they did not try the case. He could 
only refer the hon. Gentleman to the one 
great reason why the Protection Act was 
passed, and that was that there was the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining convic- 
tions. [Mr. Heaty: The police were 
on the spot.] He (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
was aware of that; but the police were 
not jurymen. It was thought neces- 
sary that these men should be arrested 
for the sake of the peace of the district ; 
and he was glad to say the course pur- 
sued by the Government had been suc- 
cessful, because the district had been far 
more peaceable since the arrests. 

Mr. LEAMY said, they had heard 
from the Attorney General for Ireland 
that these 26 men were made joint de- 
fendants with Mr. Henry Brennan, and 
they had just been told by the Chief 
Secretary they had not yet been brought 
to trial; but the case had been adjourned 
from time to time for the purpose of 
seeing whether the district would be- 
come quieter. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland also told them that the district 
had become quiet. If that was so, he 
would like to know why the summonses 
were not dismissed? The right hon. 
Gentleman informed them, moreover, that 
the Government arrested Mr. Henry 
Brennan because he was a foremost man 
in intimidation and in “‘ Boycotting;” but 
the fact was that the warrant issued for 
Mr. Brennan’s arrest said nothing at all 
about intimidation and “ Boycotting.” 
The offence mentioned init was ‘‘ unlawful 
assembly.” The fact was, the right hon. 
Gentleman had arrested one man out 
of the 27, he had cast that one man into 
gaol under the Coercion Act, and he al- 
lowed a charge at Common Law to hang 
over the heads of the other 26. An ex- 
traordinary distinction had therefore 
beendrawn between the men, all of whom 
admitted their share in the offence, if 
offence they had committed. The right 
hon, Gentleman or the Crown Officers 
had not brought these men to trial, be- 
cause they knew very well they could 
not prove the assembly was unlawful ; 
and if they could not do that they would 
not be able to justify the arrest of Mr. 
Brennan. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, the Chief Secre- 
tary had entirely failed to make out his 
case. In this particular case, the con- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was a difficulty in obtaining 
evidence entirely broke down, because 
all the men admitted the assembling, 
and they were there in the presence of 
the police, who could give evidence 
against them if they were so disposed. 
In point of fact, the police gave evidence 
against the 26 men, and, he and his hon. 
Friends believed, they gave evidence 
against Mr. Henry Brennan. In ad- 
dition to that, the tribunal before whom 
the men had been brought was com- 
posed of the magistrates of the district ; 
and it certainly seemed to him a very 
strange thing if the Government could 
not depend upon the Resident Magistrate 
and the County Justices to administer 
justice in the case of any men arraigned 
before them. If the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was right in his statement made 
to the House, and upon which he 
founded his case for the Coercion Act, 
the case of Henry Brennan was entirely 
outside the range of that Act. His hon. 
Friend would do well to divide the 
House against the Vote, in order to mark 
their sense of the unfairness with which 
Mr. Henry Brennan had been treated by 
the Government. 

Mr. BARRY said, that, upon the 
authority of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, they learned that the district 
was now quiet, and that it was to secure 
this end that Mr. Brennan and his com- 
rades had been proceeded against. They 
were entitled to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman if it was the intention 
of the Government to release Mr. 
Brennan, and to dismiss the summons 
against his 26 friends ? 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 108; Noes 
11: Majority 97.—(Div. List, No. 29.) 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


POST CARDS (REPLY) BILL.—[{Bux 74.] 
(Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Faweett.) 


Mr. HEALY said, that, seeing that 


Members were so frequently requested 
i] 
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to give orders for admission into the 
Strangers’ Gallery, it would be a great 
convenience if, to save them the trouble 
of procuring paper and envelopes, the 
Postmaster General would arrange to 
supply printed orders in the form of 
post cards. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would take 
the hon. Member’s suggestion into con- 
sideration. It, however, struck him at 
first sight as being a matter more for 
the consideration of the stationers. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 
— 0: a 
PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — MEATH 
ELECTION — MICHAEL DAVITT — 
RECORD OF CONVICTION. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That there be laid before this House, ‘a 
Copy of the Record of the Conviction and of the 
Judgment, in the case of the Queen against 
Michael Davitt and another, tried at the Central 
Criminal Court on the 11th of July 1870.”— 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Mr. HEALY said, the Government 
had now had three whole days in which 
to consider the course they would take 
in the case of Michael Davitt. They 
had not followed the precedents set by 
the House on previous occasions—at any 
rate, they had not given the House any 
but a verbal intimation of the course 
they intended to pursue. They might 
have placed on the Table of the House 
something to indicate the form of com- 
munication they were about to make to 
hon. Members. They had not done so, 
however ; and now, at a quarter past 1 
in the morning, after having had three 
days to consider the matter, they saw 
fit to move for a Return of a technical 
character, upon which, in this case, a 
great deal might depend, without having 
given hon. Members an opportunity of 
seeing the terms of the Motion. The 
Government must excuse the Irish Mem- 
bers for objecting to the course they had 
taken, as this was the case of aman whom 
the whole Irish people regarded as a bene- 
factor to their country. The Irish Mem- 
bers were determined to use every Form 
of the House it was necessary to use, 
in order to safeguard the interests of 
Michael Davitt. He would respectfully 
submit to the Government that they 
should put a Notice of Motion on the 
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Paper to-night, and move for the Return 
to-morrow. His opposition to the course 
the Government was now taking was 
based upon a statement found on page 
270 of Sir Erskine May’s Parliamentary 
Practice,in which he was informed that— 

‘¢ An Unopposed Motion can be brought on by 

consent of the House without previous Notice ; 
but if any Member should object it cannot be 
pressed.” 
That being so, he begged respectfully to 
‘object’? to the Motion made by the 
hon. and learned Member. There was 
no hurry in the matter—there was no 
need for this unseemly haste, this haste 
that might even be characterized as in- 
decent, seeing that there were many 
technicalities to be considered. The Go- 
vernment could not have uw shadow of 
excuse for objecting to putting the terms 
of the Motion on the Paper. If the 
technical objection he now urged was 
not sufficient, he would take any other 
course to bring about delay that might 
be open to them as Members of the 
House to take. He ‘‘ objected” to the 
Motion, if that were sufficient, and if not, 
he would move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had no right to 
make a speech ; but, with the indulgence 
of the House, he would say a few words 
in reply to the hon. Member in reference 
to what had occurred in this matter. 
The Government had pursued, so far as 
he knew, the course that had always 
been taken. If there was reason to be- 
lieve that a person who had been returned 
to Parliament had been convicted of 
felony, and was, by Statute, unable to 
take his seat, the course was forthwith 
to lay on the Table of the House a copy 
of the Record of that conviction. It was 
for the House to deal with the Record 
when it came to discuss the matter. The 
hon. Member said the Government had 
waited three days. The return took 
place on Friday last, so that they were 
obliged to lose two days—Saturday and 
Sunday—but they had availed them- 
selves of the first opportunity they could 
get to present a copy of the Record of 
the Conviction of Michael Davitt. The 
hon. Member had referred to the work 
of Sir Erskine May — Parliamentary 
Practice and Precedents—but on the very 
page the hon. Member had quoted from 
occurred these words, which the hon. 
Member had not read— 
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‘* Tf a Minister moves for a Return, which he 
is prepared to present immediately, it is custom- 
ary to make such Motion without previous 
Notice.’’ 


[Mr. Hzaty: ‘Customary! ’’] That was 
the ordinary custom and precedent. 
There was no rule against it. Practically 
no Motion had been made; but a copy of 
the Record had been placed on the Table 
of the House for the purpose of being 
discussed. If it should appear to- 
morrow that there was any new matter 
in the case that took the House by sur- 
prise, it would be considered. As a 
Question of Privilege this would be the 
first Business to-morrow ; and if it could 
be shown that there was any prejudice 
in bringing it on at such a time, that 
question would be considered when it 
arose. He believed, however, that no 
new matter could arise in placing the 
Record of the Conviction on the Table of 
the House, beyond what had arisen in 
previous cases. The course he now 
adopted was followed in the case of 
O’Donovan Rossa, with this exception— 
that only two days elapsed between the 
Return and the discussion in the matter 
of that election. It was known that 
Michael Davitt was convicted of felony 
when he was returned, and that this dis- 
cussion would arise. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
Government had taken an unusual 
course, and he failed to understand the 
logic of the Attorney General in his op- 
position to the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy). The hon. Member 
had produced a specific rule, stated in 
the most emphatic and clearest terms by 
Sir Erskine May—namely, that when 
Notice was given of any Return, and any 
Member opposed the Return, it should 
not be proceeded with. The language 
was emphatic; but what did the At- 
torney General oppose to that? Merely 
a general statement that it was cus- 
tomary, when a Minister moved for a 
Return, to allow the Return immediately. 
He (Mr. Sexton), however, thought it 
must be apparent to any man that as 
against an emphatic rule a general cus- 
tom could not be accepted. The At- 
torney General stated that in the case of 
O’Donovan Rossa two days were allowed 
to elapse between the Motion and the 
presentation of the Return ; but not only 
in that case, but in the case of John 
Mitchel, that was done, and these were 
the only two recent precedents. It ap- 











peared from the Journals of the House 
that on the 8th of February, 1870, the 
Prime Minister moved for a Record of 
the Conviction of O’Donovan Rossa to 
be laidonthe Table. No opposition was 
made to the Motion, and no hon. Member 
availed himself of the Rule provided in 
Sir Erskine May’s work; but the matter 
was set down for consideration on the fol- 
lowing Thursday. Members taking anin- 
terest in the matter were allowed twodays 
to consider it. Then, in the other case, 
on Tuesday, the 16th of February, 1875, 
on the Motion of the Prime Minister, it 
was ordered that the Papers relating to 
the conviction and escape of John Mitchel 
should be laid on the Table of the House. 
No opposition was raised, and the Papers 
were granted ; but it was further ordered 
that the Papers should be considered on 
the Thursday. In that instance two 
days were allowed to elapse, and then 
the Government took a day of their 
own—the Thursday; but in this case 
the Government were flying in the face 
of the precedents. They did not pro- 
pose to take a Government day, or to 
give two days’ interval; but they pro- 
posed to give less than 24 hours, and 
then to consider the matter on a private 
Members’ day. He thought he had 
established a conclusive case in support 
of his hon. Friend’s argument. 

Mr. HEALY wished Mr. Speaker to 
give a ruling on the point of Order 
whether, objection having been taken, 
the Return could be produced without 
Notice. He and his Friends did not ob- 
ject to the Return; but they wanted to 
see the terms on the Paper, and they 
objected to this undue haste. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated to the House in the early part of 
the Sitting that there has been no de- 
parture from the ordinary custom. The 
course pursued is quite according to the 
usual course, and it is in accordance with 
the precedent in the case of O’ Donovan 
Rossa. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that in the case 
of John Mitchel his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Nolan) apologized for 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
Louth, who intended making some re- 
marks upon the Motion. This showed 
that Notice had been given, and that 
the Motion was not kept quiet, as in the 
pee case. The election of Michael 

avitt was perfectly well known to the 
Law Officers of the Crown last Thurs- 


Mr. Seaton 
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day; and they could have given Notice 
of a Motion for these Papers, instead of 
proposing to consider the matter now, 
at half past 1 in the morning. In 
the case of John Mitchel 48 hours were 
given for consideration, and the Rule on 
the subject was quite clear. If Sir 
Erskine May’s book was worth the 
paper it was printed on, the House 
ought to pay respect to it. Sir Erskine 
May laid it down that an Unopposed 
Motion could be brought on without 
Notice; but if any Member should ob- 
ject it could not be pressed. Nothing 
could be clearer than that; and it would 
only be showing due deference to the 
eminent authority on the question if the 
Attorney General followed the Rule. If 
not, the laws and practice of Parliament, 
as laid down by Sir Erskine May, would 
not be enhanced in public opinion. He 
also thought the Attorney General should 
pay some courtesy to the Irish Members, 
and not persevere with the Motion, un- 
less he would name Thursday for its 
consideration. Even the Tory Govern- 
ment, about whose crimes and offences 
so much was heard, gave 48 hours for 
the consideration of John Mitchel’s case ; 
and, surely, when only 15 hours were 
given, it was not strange that the Irish 
Members should press what they con- 
ceived to be their rights. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
the Attorney General had not explained 
why he wished to press this matter on 
in such haste. There were only two 
precedenis in the memory of the oldest 
Member of the House—the cases of 
O’Donovan Rossa and John Mitchel; 
and in both those cases ample Notice 
was given, one or two days being 
allowed to elapse between the Motion 
and the Notice; and in each case the 
Government put down their Motion for 
a Government day, and not, as in this 
case, for a private Members’ day. If 
this Motion should come on to-morrow 
it would occupy the greater part of the 
Sitting, and he could not imagine why 
it was pressed with such unbecoming 
haste. Why should not the customary 
time be given? What was the reason 
for departing in this case from the only 
precedents that existed? He did not 
understand that Mr. Speaker had given 
his ruling on this question; and it seemed 
important that the House should know 
whether an objection raised to a Notice 
of this kind was not, according to Sir 

















Erskine May, fatal for the time being. 
Custom was not law, and he would ask 
Mr. Speaker to rule whether the objec- 
tion of the hon. Member was not fatal. 
Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, it appears to 
me that hon. Members have mixed up 
two questions which are quite distinct. 
The one is whether the Motion for this 
Return ought, according to the practice 
of the House, to be at once put ; the other 
is whether, after the Return has been 
granted, a certain debate should take 
place to-morrow, or after longer Notice. 
These two questions are perfectly dis- 
tinct. As to the last question, the House 
will remember that not long ago there 
was a discussion of a few minutes’ dura- 
tion whether the debate in which we 
were engaged should be adjourned till 
to-morrow or Thursday; and it was dis- 
tinctly urged by several hon. Members 
on the other side that, inasmuch as this 
very question about Michael Davitt would 
come on to-morrow, it was expedient to 
postpone the debate on the Motion of my 
hon. and learned Friend until Thurs- 
day, and that observation passed with 
the approval and applause of some of 
the very Gentlemen who are now taking 
exception to this Motion. But that is 
not the question before the House at 
this moment. The question before us is 
with respect to this particular Return ; 
and you, Sir, have ruled in the most 
explicit way that according to the custom 
of the House, on a Member of the Go- 
vernment moving for a Return which he 
is prepared to present, that Motion is, 
by the custom of the House, put at once. 
There is a distinction in this respect be- 
tween Motions for Returns and Motions 
for Addresses to the Crown. It is usual 
that Motions for Addresses to the Crown 
shall be always subject to Notice ; but I 
have been in Parliament 22 years, and I 
will undertake to say that during that 
time there never has been an instance 
in which a Minister moving for a Return, 
which he was there and then prepared 
to present, has been intercepted by any- 
one objecting to the Motion being put 
without previous Notice on the Paper. 
That is invariably the rule and thecustom 
of the House; and, therefore, those who 
ask us to do otherwise are proposing to 
the House a perfectly new practice. The 
question of what shall be done after this 
Return has been ordered and presented 
is another thing. Notice as to that will 
be given to-morrow, and if it is then 
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then will be the time to object. This is 
not the time to discuss the Return; and, 
therefore, I trust you, Sir, will rule 
that, in accordance with the practice, 
the Motion ought to be put at once. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not under- 
stand Mr. Speaker to have made any 
ruling at all, but simply to have said 
that the custom of the House was being 
followed in this case. There could be 
no question that it was customary to 
grant Returns of this kind on the Motion 
of a Minister, without the Motion having 
been put on the Paper ; but there were 
a great many things which were cus- 
tomary in the House, but which could 
be departed from according to the strict 
Rules of Procedure. For instance, it 
was customary to permit a Bill to be 
read a first time without discussion ; but 
that custom was sometimes departed 
from. Sessional Orders were customarily 
put in such a way that no one knew 
whether they were passed or not ; but it 
was open to a Member to raise a dis- 
cussion upon every one of them, though 
probably it would be difficult to quote a 
precedent for such a course. But here 
it was laid down authoritatively in the 
Text Book that if such a Motion as this 
was opposed it could not be pressed, and 
the question was whether that Rule was 
to be departed from. Mr. Speaker had 
stated what was customary; but he had 
not gone so far as to rule that, as the 
Secretary of State for Warhad suggested, 
the Rule was to be departed from when 
any hon. Member thought fit to ask that 
that should be done. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already twice 
stated to the House that the ordinary 
course has been pursued. The course 
taken by a Minister of the Crown in pre- 
senting this Paper to the House without 
Notice is quite in Order. I can say no 
more than that. 

Mr. R. POWER wished to correct a 
statement which his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War had fallen 
into. The right hon. Gentleman said he 
had been 22 years in the House, and had 
never known opposition to be offered to 
a Motion of this kind. Now, he found 
that when the case of John Mitchel 
was brought forward in 1875, Mr. 
Disraeli moved a Resolution and said— 

‘‘T propose on Thursday next to move— 
‘That John Mitchel, returned as Member for 
the county of Tipperary, having been ad- 
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judged guilty of felony and sentenced to trans- 
portation for 14 years, and not having endured 
the punishment to which he was adjudged for 
such felony, or received a pardon under the 
Great Seal, has become and continues incapable 
of being elected or returned as a Member of this 
House; that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant 
to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new 
writ for the election of a Member to serve in 
the present Parliament for the county of Tippe- 
rary in the room of John Mitchel, adjudged and 
ror a as aforesaid.’ ’’—[3 Hansard, ccxxii. 
417. 

He (Mr. R. Power) found, further, that 
the House did object on that occasion, 
and that there was a division: Ayes 174, 
Noes 13. Surely that was offering oppo- 
sition to a Motion. 

Mr. CHILDERS: What I said was 
that the Motion should be put without 
Notice—not that it might not be opposed 
when put. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the Irish Mem- 
bers did not contend that the course 
taken by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General was not in Order; but they ob- 
jected to that course being taken, and 
they wished to know if the objection was 
valid under the half-past 12 o’clock Rule. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In order to satisfy 
the hon. Member I will at once say that, 
if objection is raised, the objection is not 
good. 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 64; Noes 
10: Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 30.) 


Paper presented accordingly. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I beg to give Notice 
that to-morrow I will submit the follow- 
ing Motion to the House :— 

“ That Michael Davitt, returned as a Member 
for the County of Meath, having been adjudged 
guilty of felony, and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for fifteen years, and being now imprisoned 
under such sentence, is incapable of being elected 
or returned as a Member of this House. ‘lhat 
Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk 
of the Crown in Ireland, to make out a new 
Writ for the election of a Member to serve in 
this present Parliament for the County of Meath, 
in the room of Michael Davitt, adjudged and 
sentenced as aforesaid.’’ 

I beg to move that the Paper be taken 
into consideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Paper be taken into Con- 
sideration To-morrow, and be printed.” 
—(Hr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. CALLAN asked when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed that 
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the Motion should be taken into con- 
sideration ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
_— James): I have already said this 

ay. 

Mr. CALLAN: The hon. and learned 
Member said ‘ to-morrow.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I meant this day, Tues- 
day. 

Mr. HEALY said he would move as 
an Amendment that the Motion be taken 
into consideration on Thursday next. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ To-morrow,”’ and insert the 
words ‘‘on Thursday,”—(Mr. Healy, )— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘To-morrow’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, he thought that 
the precedent set on the last occasion 
should be followed now. When the case 
of John Mitchel was before the House 
an eminent Constitutional authority, who, 
he was sorry to say, had no longer a seat 
in the House—Sir George Bowyer—said 
in reference to what then occurred, and 
which was precisely similar to that which 
had occurred to-night, that it 


“Showed the great inconvenience of proceed- 
ing with an important Motion of which no Notice 
had been given on the Paper. What had hap- 
pened? ‘The Irish Members were in the Lobby 
or in the dining-room ; at all events, out of the 
House. They heard that something was being 
done about the Tipperary election; they came 
in and they did not know what it was that was 
proposed. [Jronical cheers.] How could they 
know if they were absent? He was informed 
thata writ for Tipperary was being moved for, 
and the consequence was that he threw away 
and wasted asound constitutional speech. This 
would not have happened if Notice had been 
given on the Paper of the Motion to be moved 
on the part of the Government, and he hoped 
it ane not occur again. He ‘vas now in- 
formed that Notice had been given of the 
intention to move for a new writ for the county 
of Tipperary on Thursday next. If so he 
thought that was irregular and premature, be- 
cause the return of the election had yet to be 
made, and the proper authority had to decide 
whether it was valid or void, and whether the 
person returned was qualified to sit. A question 
of law had to be decided, and it was on the 
official return alone that it could be decided. 
Therefore it was premature and irregular to 
give Notice of a Motion for the issue of a writ.” 
—[8 Hansard, ccxxii. 420.] 


He(Mr. Callan) thought this only showed 
the irregularity and the inconvenience 


occasioned by giving so short a Notice, 
and by appointing the matter to come on 




















at so late an hour of the night. He 
would press on the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General to agree 
to the proposition which had been made 
by the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy). They had heard boththe Prime 
Minister and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland speak of Mr. Davitt as one who 
denounced the perpetration of crime and 
outragein Ireland. The question of the 
existence of crime and outrage in Ireland 
was much more pressing at this moment 
than the Rules relating to the regulation 
of Public Business. If, then, it was 
thought necessary to raise the Irish 
Question at once, it was desirable that 
Mr. Michael Davitt should take his seat 
in the House, so that he might be able 
to speak with authority on the part of 
the people of Ireland. The course now 
being taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment really opened out a very large 
question, and it bore all the aspect of a 
harsh proceeding to give a Notice, close 
upon 2 o’clock in the morning, which, 
if carried out, would have the effect of 
invalidating Mr. Davitt’s election within 
14 hours of the time the Motion was 
made. TheIrish Members did not receive 
much deference from the Tory Benches, 
although probably as much as they gave 
the Members of the Opposition, and as 
much asthe Opposition deserved. But they 
expected to receive more consideration 
at the hands of a Liberal Government, 
and it was a most important matter that 
the question raised by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General should be fully 
discussed. If it was not convenient to 
receive the precise Amendment which 
had been moved, there was no absolute 
necessity for considering the question on 
Thursday, and it might be put off until 
Friday. There was no reason why the 
House should be in any very great 
hurry. The electors of Meath were not 
complaining, and the House ought, at 
least, to pay some deference to the wishes 
of the constituency of Meath. They 
were Christians, although they were 
Irishmen, and they ought to have as 
much deference paid to them as the 
electors of Northampton. It would be 
difficult to induce the electors of Royal 
Meath to believe that they were not 
entitled to as much deference as the so- 
called Liberal electors of Northampton 
who happened to be upon the Franchise. 
Any display of indecent haste in reject- 
ing Mr. Davitt, and issuing a new Writ 
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for Meath, would, he was convinced, 
have a most injurious effect upon the 
Irish people. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
would strongly urge upon the Attorney 
General the propriety of postponing his 
Motion, at least, until Thursday. He 
ought to remember what occurred upon 
a former occasion, when the election of 
John Mitchel was brought on for dis- 
cussion. In that case, two days’ Notice 
was given of the intention to consider 
the question; and even after the question 
was considered a Motion was proposed 
for the adjournment of the Resolution 
for the issue of a Writ for another week, 
so that there might be ample time to 
consider all the bearings of the matter. 
Among the names of those who voted 
for postponement were those of the 
present Prime Minister and most of his 
leading Colleagues. A proposition to 
refer the question to a Committee was 
made by the present Secretary of State 
for India, who had also the support of 
the right hon. Gentlemen who were now 
acting as his Colleagues. If, on that 
occasion, there was a necessity for in- 
quiry, there was no less necessity for 
inquiry now; and certainly no reason 
had been assigned that could warrant 
Her Majesty’s Government in pressing 
the matter forward with undue haste. 
Nothing could be lost to any person by 
two or three days’ delay; but much 
advantage might be gained by allowing 
time for the consideration of the proper 
course to take. 

Mr. BARRY said, he thought that 
an unanswerable case had been made 
out in favour of the proposal of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) to delay the Motion of the 
Attorney General until Thursday. Con- 
sidering the absorbing interest taken by 
the Irish people in the return of Mr. 
Michael Davitt for,the County of Meath, 
he thought it was unseemly to hasten 
forward the consideration of the matter. 
It must also be borne in mind that they 
were not dealing with the case of an 
ordinary convict. If they were dealing 
with the case of an ordinary convict, he 
could quite understand that it might be 
desirable to have the question disposed 
of at the earliest possible moment; but 
they were dealing with a man who was 
loved, revered, and honoured by the 
Irish race all over the world. It would, 
therefore, produce a very bad impression 











indeed, in the eyes of the Irish people, 
if a matter of this kind was unnecessarily 
hurried on, leaving less than 24 hours 
for the Irish Members to prepare their 
case. A great deal might be said in 
favour of Michael Davitt being allowed 
to take his seat in that House. The 
whole question should not be confined 
within the hard-and-fast lines of Michael 
Davitt having been convicted of treason- 
felony. He was no ordinary felon, and 
his return for the County of Meath 
opened out many important questions 
that were worthy of serious consideration. 
He would, therefore, earnestly appeal to 
the Attorney General and the Govern- 
ment to postpone the Motion for the 
further consideration of the matter, at 
least, until Thursday next. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked if the mere 
fact of giving Notice did not destroy the 
Privilege which the Attorney General 
claimed for the Motion. The Notice 
which the Attorney General had given 
that he desired to bring the matter on 
on Tuesday would deprive the Motion 
itself of the prerogative of Privilege; 
and the result would be that the Notice 
must take its place somewhat low down 
upon the Paper. He raised this objec- 
tion as a point of Order on which he 
desired to receive the decision of the 
Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the House thinks 
proper to fix the consideration of the 
matter to-morrow, it will, no doubt, 
come on as a Question of Privilege. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if it was open 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General to persevere in the 
course he had indicated. It must be 
admitted that the whole of the pre- 
cedents were on the side of those who 
pleaded for delay. He regretted that 
the Prime Minister was not in his place, 
because he believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be prepared to be 
guided by what he had himself done in 
the year 1870. On that occasion the 
Return was presented on a Tuesday, 
and Notice was given that it would be 
taken into consideration on the Thurs- 
day following. Mr. Disraeli took pre- 
cisely the same course in 1875; and he 
was at a loss to understand why, on this 
occasion, there should be this great de- 
sire for hastening the matter forward. 
It was not shown that there was any 
anxiety on the part of the electors of 
Meath for a new election, or any hope 


Mr. Barry 
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that the Government might mend their 
position by a new election. He there- 
fore did not understand why they should 
upset the precedents of the two last 
occasions, and not wait for 48 hours, or 
even for a week, if it was considered 
necessary. What would be the practical 
effect of assenting to the Motion of the 
Attorney General? Several Members of 
the House had to attend the meetings 
of Select Committees upstairs at half- 
et 12 o’clock. He, for one, found 
imself in that position, and it would 
therefore be impossible to read up the 
question, and he would be compelled to 
come down to the House without having 
devoted even the most casual considera- 
tion to the question. He would, how- 
ever, say no more. It seemed to be al- 
most useless to argue with Her Majesty’s 
Government. At the same time, he de- 
sired to make even his weak voice heard 
in protesting in the strongest manner 
against the haste with which the Leaders 
of the Liberal Party were pressing ques- 
tions of the utmost gravity upon the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. GRAY said, he wished to point 
out that in 1875 a Motion was made to 
adjourn the debate with reference to the 
case of John Mitchel for 48 hours; and 
in the list of Members who supported 
that Motion he found the names of Sir 
William Harcourt, the Marquess of Har- 
tington, Sir Henry James, and other 
present occupants of the Treasury Bench. 
He certainly thought they were entitled 
to an explanation as to why these right 
hon. Gentlemen had changed their senti- 
ments as to the present case; and he 
contended that the consideration of the 
Motion of the Attorney General should 
be postponed for a day or two, in order 
to give Irish Members an opportunity 
of examining the case fully. On the 
occasion he had referred to, that hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that the 
House could only declare a seat vacant 
on a distinct question of law. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that the Question is 
simply as to the day when this Motion 
should be made. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was simply 
quoting the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in favour of delay 
on a former occasion, and was endea- 
vouring to show how far they applied to 
the present case. The Attorney General 
said that in a case of the House declar- 
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ing a seat vacant, it should proceed on 
a definite question of law; and, there- 
fore, he pleaded for delay, because he 
had certain technical doubts as to whe- 
ther John Mitchel’s seat was vacant for 
the reason which he stated. Now, hon. 
Members on those Benches might have 
doubts of the same technical character in 
the present case, and they asked for an 
opportunity for examination, in order to 
ascertain whether those doubts had a good 
foundation. He thought they were en- 
titled to this, especially as the Attorney 
General had not stated under what law 
Mr. Davitt was disqualified from sitting, 
but had simply put forward that he was 
a convicted felon. The Motion, there- 
fore, on the face of it, had afforded 
hon. Members no opportunity of looking 
into precedents. He thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ought to be suf- 
ficiently consistent on the present occa- 
sion to assist Irish Members in the same 
procedure as he urged the Government 
to adopt in 1875. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was contended, 
on the occasion when they took the 
course of moving the adjournment in 
the case of John Mitchel, that when the 
Motion was made no Papers had been 
laid on the Table of the House. He 
should be willing to agree to an adjourn- 
ment if hon. Members opposite could 
show any reasons in favour of that 
course. The two cases were very differ- 
ent, because John Mitchel, at the time, 
had escaped from custody, and was be- 
yond the Realm, and the question was 
whether he had not passed the period of 
his sentence of penal servitude. Hon. 
Members would see that the Statute de- 
clared that a felon could not sit in that 
House. On the whole, he did not think 
hon. Members could give a tithe of the 
good reasons for adjournment which 
were advanced in the case of John 
Mitchel; and he trusted the House would 
not assent to the Amendment of the hon. 


Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 


Question put. 
The House divided ;—Ayes 61; Noes 
10: Majority 51.—(Div. List, No. 31.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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Ordered, That the said Paper be taken 
into Consideration Zo-morrow, and be 
printed. -[No. 66.] 
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LICENSING LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to alter and amend the Licensing Laws 
in Scotland. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Lord Corry Campsett, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Anprerson, Mr. Crum, Mr. 
Botton, Mr. Mackrintosu, Mr. J. Hamitton, 
Mr. Stewart, and Mr. WrIiutamson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bil186.] 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Barran, Bill to amend 
the Law of Bankruptcy, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Barran, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Epwarp 
Criarkr, and Mr. Monx. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87. ] 


DUBLIN CITY (HIGHWAYS) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Lyons, Bill to extend the 
powers of the Corporation of Dublin with re- 
spect to the Highways of the City of Dublin, 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Lyons and Mr. 
Mavrice Brooks. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 88.] 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES NOTIFICATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Gray, Bill to provide for 
the Notification of Infectious Diseases in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Dawson, and Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSsY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill89.] 


ALLOTMENTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jesse Coturnes, Bill for 
the extension of Allotments, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Jesse Cotitines, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Branp, and Mr. Bryce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill90.] 


POOR REMOVAL (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Hervey Bruce, Bill to 
regulate the Removal of Poor Persons to Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Sir Hervey 
Bruce, Mr. Corry, and Mr. Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— oo 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
(1.) Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1882, the sum of £313,270 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
C mmittee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 28th February, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pustuic Brris—First Reading— 
Post Cards (Reply) * (23). 
Withdrawn—Shop Hours Regulation (7). 


SHOP HOURS REGULATION BILL, 
(The Earl Stanhope.) 
(No. 7.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart STANHOPE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
it was a Bill very simple in its character 
and short in its provisions, being com- 
prised in four clauses. It was, however, 
of some importance, as its object was to 
protect those persons who were not able 
to protect themselves by combination or 
other means—namely, women and young 
persons—from working in shops beyond 
certain hours. The Bill was only in- 
tended to apply to warehouses and shops 
in which textile fabrics and articles of 
wearing apparel were sold, and there- 
fore would affect only one branch of 
trade. It proposed that the hours of 
labour for women, and for young persons 
between the ages of 14 and 18, should 
be reduced to 10. However, asa longer 
time would be required at certain periods 
of the year for the convenience of cus- 
tomers, he proposed that, on application 
to the Home Secretary, an extension of 
the hours of labour during 60 days in 
the year might be obtained. This pro- 
sarge was not at all a new departure, 

ut was very similar to the Act of 1874, 
and still later the Consolidation Act of 
1878, which limited the hours for work- 
ing in factories and workshops from 10} 
to 10 hours. He had no intention of 
asking for any exceptional powers in re- 
spect of adult male labour, as it seemed 
to him that that would be impossible to 
limit their hours by legislation. The 
long hours of female labour had been 
reduced in the West End by the force of 
public opinion ; but there were districts 
in London, such as Islington, Hackney, 
and Walworth, and in the large towns of 
Manchester, Sheffield, Liverpool, and 
Bristol, where it was no uncommon thing 
to find the hours of labour_extending to 
13 or 14 hours, and where shops re- 
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mained open to 10, 11, and even 12 
o’clock. He should not have brought 
forward the Bill had he not met with 
some encouragement out-of-doors. But 
the Trades Union Congress had passed 
a resolution in the autumn, saying that, 
though much more was needed than the 
provisions of his Bill, it constituted a 
step in the right direction, and the Bill 
should therefore be supported. His pro- 
posal had also been advocated by many 
of the Sub-Inspectors examined in 1876 
by the Royal Commission appointed to 
consider the effect of the Workshop and 
Factory Acts. Mr.Sub-Inspector Hudson 
then said— 

‘‘T should strongly recommend a regulation 
to be made prohibiting retail shops from being 
kept open later than 8, except Saturdays. . . 
. . Such a regulation would be popular among 
the shopkeepers themselves.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Oswald said— 


‘The assistants in shops would regard it as a 
great boon to be put on the same footing as 
workroom hands; and the masters would not, as 
a rule, object if all were under the same regu- 
lations.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Johnson said— 


‘*T have before stated in my Reports that the 
long hours and gas are thought to be injurious, 
and that females ought to have some protec- 
tion.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Cameron said— 


“Tn my opinion, the only effectual means of 
bringing about a cessation of the undoubted 
hardship implied in attendance behind a coun- 
ter to the late hours referred to would be to legis- 
late for the absolute closing of all retail pre- 
mises after a certain hour. As it 
would admit of no unfair competition, I imagine 
retail shopkeepers would themselves become its 
advocates.” 


Among hundreds of cases that came 
under his notice, he would refer to the 
following :—A young woman called ona 
lady at Brixton to ask whether the Girls’ 
Friendly Society could obtain shorter 
shop hours, and she went on to say— 


‘Tt is not only for myself I care, but for the 
younger ones. These hours are ruining them 
body and soul. We all went in to business 
at a quarter to 8 this morning, and it was 
exactly 10.15 p.m. when I came out. Fourteen 
and a-half hours on one’s feet! We may only 
sit down for 20 minutes for dinner and 15 
minutes for tea; and to-day I was interrupted 
to go and serve customers three times from 
dinner and twice from tea.”’ 


In Liverpool, in 1881, in 184 shops the 
hours of labour were 13 and upwards for 
five days in the week. In 33 shops they 
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amounted to 12. It would be said by 
some that it would be next to impossible 
to limit the hours of female work, as it 
would throw women out of employment, 
and lead to the demand of male instead 
of female labour. He did not agree in 
this view; female work would always 
be the cheapest, and in linendrapers’ 
shops females best understood the re- 
quirements of customers. A reply also 
had been made in the following words 
by a Sub-Inspector :— 

“Tt is possible that, in the first instance, it 
might lead a few shopkeepers to attempt to sub- 
stitute men’s labour for that of women and 
young persons’ ; but I think this would speedily 
right itself, for I feel sure that it would not 
be found to pay, for in these shops there is, as 
arule, no necessity for late shopping, and very 
little is actually done.”’ 


Shop Hours 


Mr. Assistant Inspector Walker, refer- 
ring to the same question, had said— 

‘‘ It is possible that this might be the case in 
afew instances. But it is believed that this 
would take place to a very limited extent, as 
female labour is equally, if not more, suitable 
in many instances than male, and considerably 
cheaper.” 


As to the machinery for carrying out the 
Bill, it would be quite possible to throw 
upon the police the duty of inspecting 
shops, in order to see that the provisions 
of the Bill were complied with. On this 
point Mr. Sub-Inspector Striedinger had 
given the following evidence to the Royal 
Commission :— 

“Tf the Legislature of this country should 

ever interfere with the hours of opening and 
closing retail shops, offences against such a 
future enactment could be proved just as easily 
as the fact of keeping a public-house open, and 
the same machinery which is intrusted with the 
enforcement of the Licensing Act might be 
used.”” 
The Bill did not contain any clause im- 
posing a penalty; but in cases of non- 
compliance with the measure, he was 
advised that a fine of £3 or £5 could be 
inflicted in a manner analogous to the 
infliction of punishments under the Fac- 
tory Acts. Though the Bill might re- 
quire several Amendments in Committee, 
he hoped the House would affirm the 
principle, and allow it to be read a 
second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl Stanhope.) 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET recognized 
that the Bill was brought forward with 
good intentions, 
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would be worthy of cordial support if it 
could reduce the hours of female labour 
without having the effect of reducing 
wages, or of forcing shopkeepers toemploy 
men in the place of women. It should 
be bornein mind that women found it very 
difticult to obtain employment, and the 
Bill would probably have the result of 
still further reducing their opportunities 
of service. Under these circumstances, 
he should propose in Committee to strike 
out the word ‘‘women’’ from the mea- 
sure, so as to restrict its application to 
the employment of young persons. This 
would involve an alteration of the whole 
Bill. Women who wanted to earn their 
livelihood would be incapacitated under 
this Bill. With regard to the extension 
of hours in certain seasons, it would be 
highly inconvenient in those country 
towns where customers did their shop- 
ping at late hours that the shopkeepers 
should be obliged to apply to the Home 
Secretary for the requisite permission. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that, as the 
consistent advocate for more than 40 years 
of general freedom of contract for adults, 
he must support the noble Duke’s pro- 
posal. The principle of limiting the 
hours of employment of children and 
young persons was first introduced with 
regard to factories by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) ; and the prin- 
ciple, by its excellent results, had com- 
mended itself to the deliberate judgment 
of the country, and had been since ex- 
tended to mines, workshops, and fac- 
tories generally. But it was a different 
thing to interfere with the hours for the 
employment of women. A body most 
competent to judge in a matter of this 
kind—the Society for the Promotion of 
the Employment of Women—were of the 
same opinion as the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Somerset). They declared, as 
the result of their inquiries, that the 
passing of the measure would cause the 
dismissal of a large number of women 
trom their employments. This was one of 
the many instances in which the prin- 
ciples of political economy would speedily 
vindicate their truth—as they were sure 
to do sooner or later—by results. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, he 
quite saw the force of the objections 
which might be stated to this Bill; but, 
on the other hand, he also perceived that 
some substantial advantage might result 
from its passing into law. He could 
not help thinking that the Bill, in an 
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amended form, would be very valuable. 
In regard to the question of overwork, 
it was quite unnecessary to suppose or 
suggest that the employers of those 
young people were more hard-hearted 
persons, or less interested in the welfare 
of their employés, than those who em- 
ployed other kinds of labour. But they 
could easily understand that when an 
employer was expostulated with as to 
the length of hours he kept his employés 
per day, he would reply that he could 
not be expected to shorten his hours of 
business, while his neighbour, a few 
doors off, continued the long hours of 
work. It seemed to him that was a 
— of affairs in which the Legis- 
ature might step in with benefit to the 
class in question, and with hardship to 
no one. Another excuse might be urged 
very plausibly by employers—namely, 
that whenever there was a vacancy on 
their staff there would immediately be 
10 or 20 applications to it. That he 
believed to be true; but it appeared to 
him that the very fact that those young 
ersons were not in a position to com- 
in any organization for their own 
advantage afforded another reason why 
Parliament might very beneficially exer- 
cise some control in the matter. Atten- 
tion had recently been called by medical 
men to the deleterious effects produced 
on the health of young women by con- 
stant standing in shops. He had paid 
some attention to this matter, and some 
time ago more than 100 leading trades- 
men were good enough to respond to his 
invitation to meet at his house and dis- 
cuss this question, and consider whether 
any remedy could be adopted. He was 
bound to say the opinion of the ma- 
jority was that the obstacles were too 
serious to lead to any hope of immediate 
reform. But, at the same time, he might 
mention that several West End firms 
had now supplied seats for their employés, 
to their great comfort and advantage. A 
medical man of great experience told him 
only the other day that if some fixed time 
could be provided for meals, and espe- 
cially dinner, the effect on the health of 
young women would be much less se- 
rious than it was. At present there was, 
no doubt, often an hour appointed ; 
but the shop girls were liable to be 
called away from meals to wait upon 
customers so often, and in such a way, 
that the appetite was affected, and a 
dinner became more a name than a 
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legislation.” He could not help think- 
ing it was a step in the right direction, 
because it was protective legislation in 
the best sense. He contended -that the 
protection of life, of which this measure 
formed a part, was one of the first duties 
of the Legislature; and he, therefore, 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
support the Bill, and that their Lord- 
ships would give it a second reading. 
Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the matter was well worthy of 
consideration, for, at the very lowest 
calculation, there would be, at least, 
200,000 persons affected by this Bill. 
It affected their health, their general 
state, and their future. He heartily 
approved the principle and the object 
of the Bill; but he was very much 
afraid that it had not been constructed 
in a way that would secure the object in 
view. In the first place, it began with 
a provision which would raise very con- 
siderable opposition, if not in this House, 
certainly in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. His noble Friend said that the 
Bill should apply to women and young 
persons. Now, the argument for the 
limitation of the hours of labour in 
factories and workshops arose from the 
character of the employment, and in- 
quiry showed that the employment was 
so severe, and so oppressive to the health 
of women, that persons most adverse to 
the protection of women under the Fac- 
tory Acts were overwhelmed by the 
weight of the evidence, and agreed to 
women being placed under the protec- 
tion of the Act. The labour of the per- 
sons to be protected by the Bill, though 
severe and trying, could not be placed 
in the same category. Though he would 
not vote, in this instance, against a 
Bill for the protection of women, yet 
if his noble Friend persisted in keep- 
ing in the Bill this provision relating 
to women there would be no hope of 
carrying it through either House of 
Parliament. The Bill also provided 
that shops were not to be open for 
more than 10 hours each day. Now, 
observe the number of inconveniences 
which would arise and the hostility 
which would be created by the Bill. In 
the first place, a great proportion of the 
traffic of shopkeepers in the East End 
took place in the evening. He mentioned 
this to show the noble Lord that he 
must devise some means of carrying out 
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the protection intended by the Bill. The 
Factory Acts said that a person should 
not be employed more than a certain 
number of ame during the day. This 
Bill said nothing of the kind. It said 
only that shops should not be opened 
for more than 10 hours a-day; but 
when the shop was closed, a shopkeeper 
might keep his young people on his pre- 
mises to as late an hour as he pleased, 
and everyone knew that many persons 
were so kept. There was thus no pro- 
tection to women and children against 
undue hours of labour to be found in this 
Bill. Neither was there any provision 
for the appointment of Inspectors to see 
that the Act was carried out; there was 
no authority under which the Act was 
to be administered—action was, in fact, 
entirely left to the outside public, and 
punishment for breaches of the law 
could be obtained only by the process 
of indictment, an expense and trouble 
which very few indeed would undertake. 
There were many other matters in which 
the Bill would be found to be incomplete 
as it stood, and he did not think it 
desirable to pass such imperfect mea- 
sures, which would only bring discredit 
on legislation. He would vote for the 
Bill, which related to a subject in which 
he had always taken great interest ; but 
he would prefer to see it withdrawn and 
another and more complete measure in- 
troduced even in this Session. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
had expressed so much better than he 
could the feelings of respect with which 
they all hailed the exertions of his noble 
Relative (Earl Stanhope) in the cause of 
overworked women and young persons 
in shops and warehouses, that nothing 
he (the Earl of Rosebery) could say 
would strengthen his words. At the 
same time, his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) had so convincingly ex- 
posed the inconveniences that would 
attend this Bill in the working of its 
details, that nothing he could point out 
would strengthen those objections. No 
doubt, his noble Friend had quoted 
opinions given by Sub-Inspectors of 
Factories in favour of some reform of 
this kind; but his own objection was 
not that the Bill was mischievous, but 
that it was absolutely and wholly in- 
operative to remedy the evils aimed at. 
He believed it was well known that the 
shopkeepers at the East End of London 
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did most of their work in the evening. 
Had his noble Relative in any way 
ascertained what were the feelings of 
the shopkeepers with reference to this 
Bill? Had he in any way ascertained 
what the feeling of the customers in 
those shops would be in regard to this 
measure? Because those were most im- 
portant questions. The House would 
remember that they were not legislating 
for large West End shops like Marshall 
and Snellgrove’s ; they were legislating 
for large classes of the community, whose 
wants were narrowed by circumstances, 
and who had not the same opportunity 
of making themselves heard and felt in 
that House as some other classes might 
have. Then, as regarded the employ- 
ment of women, there was a great deal to 
be urged in favour of what was said both 
by the noble Duke (the Duke of Somer- 
set) and the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) as regarded the effect of 
this Bill on their chances and oppor- 
tunities of employment. Everything 
that would tend to make the employ- 
ment of women more difficult and more 
paralyzing to employers was to be depre- 
cated. He wished to point out that 
under the Bill establishments where 
young men and boys were employed 
would be absolutely free from inspec- 
tion; but those where young women 
and girls were employed would be liable, 
not only to supervision of a casual kind, 
but of an authorized kind. It offered 
temptations to rival tradesmen, actuated 
by spite or prejudice, to institute pro- 
ceedings against each other, and to 
watch for the opportunity todo so. His 
noble Relative had said that the magis- 
trates would be able, under this Bill, to 
find out the shops that might keep 
women at work above 10 hours. He 
spoke under correction ; but the informa- 
tion he had received was to the effect 
that there was no public functionary 
through whom an offending shopkeeper 
could be proceeded against. His objec- 
tions, however, were all made against 
the details of the measure, and not 
against its principle; and one of the 
chief objections he felt arose from the 
kind of work which it would throw upon 
the Home Office. It threatened to trans- 
mute the Home Office into a Domestic 
Office. How would the Home Secretary 
be able to undertake the duty of seeing 
whether an application for extension of 
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would be applications made from every 
village pt every hamlet for leave to 
keep open beyond the authorized hours, 
and how could the Home Secretary know 
whether to grant them or not? An 
army of Inspectors would be insufficient. 
He did not know that there wereany other 
details on which to trouble the House, 
and he could only express his warm 
sympathy with the objects of his noble 
Relative, and his belief—which he held 
most strongly—that another Bill would 
be brought forward to effect this valu- 
able reform. It would not be his duty 
to divide the House against the second 
reading; but if he had any influence 
with his noble Relative he would endorse 
the appeals made from various quarters 
of the House, and ask the noble Earl to 
withdraw the measure this year, and 
try if some more effectual Bill could not 
be brought in on some future occasion. 

Eart STANHOPE, in reply, said, 
after what had fallen from his noble 
Relative, and, in particular, after the 
objections raised by the noble Earl, he 
felt he had only one course to pursue, 
and that was to withdraw the Bill; but 
he might state that it had been drawn 
upon the lines of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts. 


Motion and Bill (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


LAW RELATING TO THE PROTECTION 
OF YOUNG GIRLS. 


RE-APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tne Eart or DALHOUSIE, in 
moving the re-appointment of the Select 
Committee appointed on the 30th of 
May, 1881, to inquire into the state of 
the law relative to the protection of 
young girls from artifices to induce them 
to lead a corrupt life, and into the means 
of amending the same, said, that the 
Committee had continued its sittings 
until the close of the Session last year, 
and examined 15 witnesses, and the 
Minutes of Evidence had for some time 
been in their Lordships’ possession. 

f their Lordships had had time to 
peruse that evidence, he felt sure they 
would be of opinion that the grounds 
on which the Committee was asked for 
had been fully substantiated. There was 
proof, on the one hand, that juvenile 
prostitution in the Metropolis had, within 
the last three or four years, been in- 
creasing with alarming rapidity; and, 
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on the other hand, there was proof, 
chiefly on the evidence of Mr. Snagg, 
that, under the present state of the law 
of this country, it was perfectly easy 
and safe for evil-disposed persons to 
carry on a traffic or trade in English 
girls for purposes of re a & That 
being so, he regretted to say that the 
Committee had not yet been able to come 
to any conclusion as to what alteration in 
the law should berecommended. Towards 
the end of July the Committee passed a 
Resolution to the effect that considering 
the period of the Session, and the evi- 
dent necessity for taking more evidence 
than time would allow, they should re- 
port by itself to the House the evidence 
already taken. He now asked for the 
re-appointment of the Committee in order 
that it might proceed to arrive at some 
definite recommendation which might be 
satisfactory to their Lordships’ House. 

Moved that the Select Committee appointed 
onthe 30th of May 1881, to inquire into the 
state of the law relative to the protection of 
young girls from artifices to induce them to 
lead a corrupt life, and into the means of 
amending the same, be re-appointed.—( Zhe Earl 
of Dalhousie.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Comméssion. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 


Order of the day read for resumin 
the adjourned debate on the Lor 
VENTRY’s motion, 

‘“‘That the Return of the judicial rents fixed 
by sub-commissions and civil bill courts, as 
notified by the Irish Land Commission up to 
andincluding the 28th January 1882, be sup- 

lemented by a column giving the present gross 
etting value of each holding as ascertained by 
the Sub-Commissioners; and that it be an in- 
struction that in all future Returns the above 
information be given.” 


Debate resumed accordingly. 


Lorp VENTRY said, that on Friday 
last the Lord Privy Seal stated that he 
doubted whether such a column would 
be practicable, and also whether it would 
be useful if furnished, and he should be 
curious to hear the noble Lord’s reasons 
why such a column could not be granted ; 
and as to its utility, perhaps he (Lord 
Ventry) might be allowed to say that, 
as far as the landlords were concerned, 
and their opinions ought to go for some- 
thing, they would find such a column of 
great advantage especially with a view 
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to settlements with their tenants out of 
Court. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD, in reply, said, 
that with respect to the noble Lord’s 
Motion, ‘‘ that it be an instruction that 
in all future Returns the above infor- 
mation be given,” he wished to point out 
that this was a case of obtaining Re- 
turns from a Court of Law, and he 
apprehended that it would not be pos- 
sible for the Government to issue in- 
structions as to the mode in which 
that Court should keep its records. As 
to the substance of the matter, he 
learned from the Land Commisioners 
that they were most willing to furnish 
to either House of Parliament whatever 
information they could; but they said 
that the Return desired by the noble 
Lord could not be furnished without en- 
tailing upon the Sub-Commissioners an 
amount of work which would materially 
interfere with the discharge of their 
duties. That was the view taken by 
the Land Commissioners as to the Re- 
turn asked for by the noble Lord. He 
had expressed on a former occasion his 
doubts of the utility of the Return in 
question, and he was still unable to see 
how, as the noble Lord had argued, 
such statistics would facilitate arrange- 
ments between landlord and tenant out 
of Court. In making those arrange- 
ments it was important to know the 
general practice and principle adopted 
by the Courts, and this practice would 
become more and more settled as cases 
were re-heard by the Commission or 
decided by the High Court in Dub- 
lin; but it would be useless to have 
a statement, in a column of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, of the gross letting 
value—whatever that might mean—of 
every holding in Ireland. Landlords 
would be guided by the general practice 
of the Courts, but would derive no ad- 
vantage from the publication of such 
figures as the noble Lord asked for. 
With respect to the Question that the 
noble Lord had placed on the Notice 
Paper— Whether, in future Returns of 
judicial rents fixed by the Sub-Com- 
missioners, it would be possible to add 
a column stating the number of years 
during which the former rent had re- 
mained unaltered ?—he had had no means 
of ascertaining the views of the Com- 
mission on that point; but he doubted 
whether they would be willing to make 
such a record. To say nothing of the 
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additional labour that would be tmposéd * 
on them, they might fairly demur#o4bat 
one particular being picked out forthe” 
information of Parliament, while other 
equally important facts remained un- 
published; and he did not, therefore, 
think it likely that they would under- 
take to supply such a Return for every 
holding in Ireland. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he was surprised to hear the noble 
Lord (Lord Carlingford) say the Land 
Commissioners would demur to giving 
figures as to the number of years during 
which rents had remained unaltered. 
These figures could be easily proved, 
and several authorities had laid it down 
that these figures were a principal ele- 
ment in deciding what was a fair rent. 
He added that the noble Lord had not, in 
his opinion, given any reason why their 
Lordships should not have the Return 
asked for. 


On question, resolved in the negative. 





House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, to Thursday 
next, Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 28th February, 1882. 





MINUTES. ] —Privare Brix (by Order)—Second 
Reading—Ennerdale Railway. 

Pusutic Brits — Ordered — Roads Provisional 
Order (Edinburgh) *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Metropolitan Commons 
Supplemental * | 92}. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—< 0 oo 
ENNERDALE RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had placed upon 
the Paper a Notice of opposition to the 
second reading of this Bill, and the 
ground upon which he had done so was 
that it proposed to take a quantity of 


common land on the borders of Enner- 
dale Water, in Cumberland. The pro- 
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moters of the Bill had now satisfied him 
that although the land proposed to be 
taken was so described by them, it was 
not in reality common land, and was not 
now subject to any commonable rights ; 
and, therefore, he offered no opposition 
to the second reading. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o900o— 
OPIUM CULTIVATION (INDIA). 


Mr. J. W. PEASE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether, in re- 
ference to Lord Salisbury’s reply to a 
deputation in 1876, that he “ entirely 
disclaimed any intention to push the 
Bengal system (of opium cultivation) 
further,” he can inform the House what 
was the number of acres in cultivation 
under that system in 1876, and how 
many are under cultivation at the present 
time; whether any attempt has been 
made, especially in the north-west pro- 
vinces, (the agency of Benares) to bring 
more land under poppy cultivation, and 
what has been the result of such at- 
tempts; whether he can lay upon the 
Table a Return of the Opium held in 
stock at the commencement of each 
financial year, and the quantities re- 
ceived into and taken out of stock each 
year, during the last period of ten years, 
for which he may have received Returns ; 
and, whether, in accordance with his 
speech on the 29th April, 1881, the 
noble Lord has 

‘*formally invited the consideration of the 
Government of India” ‘‘ to review their position 
as regards the Opium Revenue, and see whether 
they cannot adopt some alteration of the system 
which would render their connection and in- 
terest in the trade less direct, and place them in 
a sounder and better position ;”’ 
and, if so, whether he will lay upon the 
Table a Copy of his Despatch, and of 
any reply he may have received ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I do not know to what report of Lord 
Salisbury’s reply my hon. Friend refers. 
The report in Zhe Times contains merely 
this sentence—‘‘The Government of 
India did not view with any favour the 
idea of extending the traffic.’ The 
number of acres under poppy cultiva- 
tion in Bengal was, in 1876, 556,012, 
and is, in 1881-2, 562,263. The price 
paid to the cultivator for raw opium 
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was, in 1877, reduced from 5 rupees to 
4} rupees per seer. This caused a de- 
crease in the cultivation, which, added 
to bad seasons, seriously affected the 
outturn of opium. It was, therefore, 
determined to revert to the price of 5 
rupees a seer in the Behar Agency in 
1880, and in the Benares Agency in 
1881, with the result of a small increase, 
as stated above, over the cultivation of 
1876. The Return asked for can be 
given. The despatch promised was ad- 
dressed to the Government of India, 
and a very full reply has been received. 
I have been in communication with the 
Foreign Office as to the immediate pub- 
lication of these Papers ; but it was con- 
sidered inexpedient to do so pending 
certain negotiations in which Sir Thomas 
Wade is engaged at the present time. 
When it is possible to publish Papers 
relating to these negotiations the de- 
spatch and reply of the Government of 
India will be either included or laid 
separately on the Table. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Article III. sec. 3, of the Con- 
vention made at Chefoo in 1876 between 
Sir Thomas Wade and the Government 
of China, relating to the Opium Trade, 
has been ratified; and, if not, whether 
he can lay upon the Table any Papers 
giving information on this subject; 
whether it is true, as reported in the 

apers, that the Chinese Government 
sanctioned an increase in the import 
duty on opium of 140 taels, equal to £40 
sterling, a chest, or any other sum; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
acquiesced in an addition to the 30 taels 
import duty provided for by the Treaty 
of Tientsin ? 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE: The ar- 
rangement respecting opium condition- 
ally agreed to in the Chefoo Convention 
has not yet been ratified; but no com- 
plaint is made by the Chinese Govern- 
ment of the delay which has arisen in 
the settlement of this question, as other 
arrangements have been proposed on 
each side which are the subject of 
friendly negotiations between the two 
Governments at the present time. Until 
those negotiations are concluded it would 
not be convenient to produce further 
Papers. Her Majesty’s Government are 
not aware that the Chinese Government 
have sanctioned any increase in the im- 
port duty on opium, 
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Post Office— 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE “CHILD- 
REN’S LAND LEAGUE.” 


Mr. REDMOND asked, If it is a fact 
that on December 4th 1881, Sub-Inspec- 
tor Pattison and a body of police forcibly 
burst open the door of a private room, 
where a children’s meeting was being 
held, in Castlecomer, co. Kilkenny ; that 
Sub-Inspector Pattison ordered the child- 
ren to go outorhe would “forcibly dis- 
perse them ;” whether it is a fact that 
every weekly meeting of the Ladies’ Land 
League held in Castlecomer is attended 
by the police, although the objects of 
the Society and the names of its leading 
members are well known; and, whether 
these proceedings on the part of the 
police have the sanction of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): I am 
informed that a meeting was held at 
what are known as the Land League 
Rooms in Castlecomer, with the object 
of forming what was called a Children’s 
League. The doors were locked, and the 
police, believing the meeting to be of an 
illegal character, required admittance. 
On refusal, they forced the door open 
and called on the meeting to disperse, 
which it did. Two policemen, pursuant 
to their directions, attend the weekly 
meetings, and it is the fact that the 
objects of the League and the names of 
the leading members are pretty well 
known. 

Mr. REDMOND : Is it a fact that it 
was a meeting of children ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : No, 
Sir; the meeting was one of children 
and adults. 


FRIENDLY AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES ACTS—PUBLIC AUDITORS. 


Mr. JACKSON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If it is true that a 
Memorial has been presented to the 
Lords of the Treasury, signed by a num- 
ber of the public auditors, appointed for 
the purposes of ‘‘ The Friendly Societies 
Act, 1875,” and ‘‘ The Industrial Provi- 
dent Societies Act,1876, ’suggesting that 
the appointment of duly-qualified per- 
sons as public auditors, under the Act 
referred to, be permanent; whether any 
reply has been given by the Lords of 
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he will lay upon the Table of the House 
Oopies of the Memorial and of the reply 
thereto ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
A Memorial has been received, as de- 
scribed in the Question, and has been 
answered. If the hon. Member wishes 
to move for Copies of the Memorial and 
reply, I shall be happy to lay them on 
the Table. 


FRENCH CUSTOMS DUTIES—COPPER 
SHEATHING OF SHIPS. 


Mr. WIGGIN asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is aware that the French 
Government has issued instructions that, 
from and after the Ist of January last, 
Foreign sheathing supplied to Foreign 
ships in French ports shall be subject to 
the same Duties as those charged on 
similar supplies to French vessels, al- 
though the latter are compensated by 
the premium allowed by the State; 
and, if so, will he call the attention of 
the French Government to the unfair- 
ness of this Duty ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
French law of January 29, 1881, on the 
Mercantile Marine, enacted that on and 
after the Ist of January, 1882, copper 
sheathing of foreign make supplied to 
any ship, French or foreign, in French 
ports, should be subject to the Customs’ 
duty chargeable on that article. As 
there has been no breach of Treaty sti- 
pulations, Foreign Governments have 
no ground for complaint. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether, in 
applying his recent scheme for improv- 
ing the position of the telegraph clerks, 
he is aware that an undue proportion 
(75 per cent.) of the superior appoint- 
ments have been given to postal clerks 
of limited service, while telegraph 
clerks of fifteen and twenty years’ ser- 
vice have been passed over ; whether he 
will endeavour to allay the dissatisfac- 
tion which such alleged partiality has 
occasioned ; and, if-the delay in apply- 
ing the scheme to Bristol and Plymouth 
cannot be shortened ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I have to state that when the 
scheme which was sanctioned last year 
for improving the position of the postal 
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clerks and telegraphists with regard to 
pay and promotion came into operation, 
it was necessary to introduce a new 
classification into every post-office in 
the United Kingdom where an estab- 
lished force was employed. This has 
necessarily been a work of much diffi- 
culty and complexity. Many hundreds, 
I may say thousands, of promotions 
have had to be considered; and I can 
with confidence assert that there has 
been no intention whatever of doing the 
slightest injustice to the telegraphists, 
but that in every instance the claims 
arising from seniority and fitness have 
been most carefully weighed. With re- 
gard to the latter part of the Question, 
I may say that the scheme for the new 
classification of the Plymouth Post Office 
has been already sanctioned, and the 
scheme for Bristol will be in the course 
of a few days. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876— 
LENGTHENED STEAMERS — THE 
“CITY OF LIMERICK.” 


Mr. CAINE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been called to a paragraph in the ‘“‘ Daily 
News,” February 25th, under the head- 
ing of “Telegraphic News from New 
York,” that 

‘the agents of the steamship ‘ City of Lime- 
rick,’ forty-seven days out, believe she is lost. 
She belonged to the Centaur Line, as did the 
‘ City of London,’ and, like her, was a length- 
ened iron steamer ;”’ 
and, whether he is aware that the ‘‘ City 
of London” is also lost, and if, since 
two lengthened steamers belonging to 
the same owners have been lost on the 
same route within a short time, he will 
direct a Board of Trade survey to be 
made upon any other steamers of this 
Line which may have been lengthened 
since built ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My attention 
has been called to the paragraph stating 
that the agents of the steamship City of 
Limerick, 47 days out, believe she is 
lost. My attention has long been di- 
rected to this ship. She is, or was, an 
iron steamer, was lengthened and other- 
wise altered by Messrs. Inman, in 1870, 
and a spar deck added. She was sold 
by them in 1880 to a Mr. Thompson, of 
New York. In his hands she was 
altered for the carriage of cattle, and a 
superstructure added above the spar 
deck. The Board of Trade were advised 
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that after these alterations her peculiar 
proportions and structure rendered her an 
unsafe ship. A passenger certificate was 
refused to her, and ultimately the Board 
of Trade detained her at Sunderland in 
May last, in order to have the question 
of her safety determined by a fouet of 
Survey. The owner appealed to a 
Court of Survey, and this Court, con- 
sisting of the Wreck Commissioner and 
two Assessors, after hearing the Board 
of Trade evidence, and without hearing 
the other side, pronounced her to be 
safe, and released her unconditionally. 
The owner brought an action against 
the Board of Trade under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1876, for having detained 
the ship without reasonable and pro- 
bable cause. The case was tried at 
Liverpool before the Lord Chief Justice, 
and resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with full damages. The Board of Trade 
applied for a rule for a new trial, which 
was refused by the Divisional Court. 
The Board then appealed, and the Court 
of Appeal has granted a rule nisi, which 
now stands for argument. On the 8th 
of January last the City of Limerick left 
New York for London with a full crew 
and cargo, besides 275 head of cattle. 
I have inquired at Lloyd’s, and she is 
not insured there, nor is she yet posted 
as ‘‘missing;” but she has not been 
heard of since she sailed, and itis feared 
she has gone to the bottom with all 
hands. I have communicated with the 
registered. owner, both at Liverpool 
and New York, but have not yet 
heard from him. The City of London 
has not been heard of since the 14th of 
November, 1881, and is supposed to 
have been lost. I do not know, from 
any official records, whether the owner- 
ship or management of the City of Lime- 
rick is the same as that of the City of 
London. Both are lengthened ships. If 
any ships similar in construction to the 
City of Limerick are known to be sailing 
from ports in this country, I shall, not- 
withstanding the decision of the Wreck 
Court, and of the Assize Court already 
referred to, feel it my duty to order a 
survey upon them. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED 
MURDER AT BELMULLET. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether the sub- 
inspector against whom a coroner’s jury 
at Belmullet, county Mayo, have found 
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a verdict of murder has been suspended ; 
and, whether the sub-inspector will be 
allowed to hold his position in the 
an with such a charge hanging over 

im 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): The 
Sub-Inspector has been removed from 
that district, but not suspended. The 
course to be ultimately taken must de- 
pend on further proceedings, if I shall 
direct them, as I mentioned last night. 


Peace Preservation 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ALLEGED EXCESS OF DUTY AT 
CAPPAMORE, COUNTY LIMERICK. 


Mr. REDMOND asked, If it is a 
fact that a girl named Bourke, twelve 
years of age, was assaulted recently in 
the village of Cappamore, county Lime- 
rick, by a sub-constable, who, because 
she was singing ‘‘ Harvey Duff,”’ drew 
his bayonet and inflicted a wound 
upon her, fracturing her skull and 
endangering her life; and, whether 
the child is still in a precarious state, 
and what steps he will take in the 
matter ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, that this Question was alto- 
gether one of facts, and as he was not 
acquainted with them, he would ask the 
hon. Member to postpone his Question 
pe the Chief Secretary was in his 

ace. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he would re- 
peat the Question on Thursday. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE—THE CHAN- 
NEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will state to the House the names 
of the members of the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the Channel Tunnel 
scheme ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
noble Friend, I have to state, in the first 
place, that the Committee to which he 
refers is not appointed to consider the 
Channel Tunnel scheme generally, but, 
as the House already knows, only to in- 
vestigate one incident of that scheome— 
that is to say, they will make a full and 
exhaustive examination from a scientific 
point of view—and without reference to 
the ulterior question of national expedi- 
ency—into the practicability of closing 
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effectually the projected Tunnel. They 
will satisfy themselves whether it is cer- 
tain beyond any reasonable doubt that, 
in the event of war, or apprehended war, 
the Tunnel and its proposed approaclies 
under the existing Acts of Parliament, 
and the Bills now before Parliament, 
can be rendered absolutely useless, and 
in what manner. They will consider 
and report what appliances, whether of 
destruction, of obstruction, of flooding, 
or of all combined, should be provided, 
including any work defending or com- 
manding the exit, so that the use of the 
Tunnel, in every imaginable contin- 
gency, may be, beyond doubt, denied 
to an enemy. Great pains have been 
taken in constituting the Committee, 
which is eminently a scientific body, to 
make sure that the scientific opinions on 
both sides are fully brought out; and I 
think that its composition will undoubt- 
edly secure this. The Committee, as ap- 
pointed, consists of Sir Archibald Alison 
(head of the Intelligence Department) 
as Chairman; Mr. Barlow and Mr. 
Graves, civil engineers; three military 
engineers ; Major General Galwey (the 
Inspector General of Fortifications) ; Sir 
Andrew Clarke, the present, and Sir 
John Stokes, the late, Commandant of 
the School of Military Engineering ; 
Colonel Alderson (Assistant Director of 
Artillery) ; Colonel Majendie (Inspector 
of Explosives); and Professor Abel. 
Since the Committee was appointed, Mr. 
Barlow has informed me that he has 
been consulted as to one of the Tunnel 
schemes, and his place on the Committee 
will, therefore, be filled by another en- 
gineer, unconnected with either Com- 
pany. The Instructions to the Committee 
will be laid on the Table with the other 
Papers. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—ARMS LICENCES. 

Mr. CALLAN asked, Whether the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had issued, 
or authorised the issue, of a circular or 
any instructions to the stipendiary ma- 
gistrates appointed to grant licences 
under the provisions of ‘‘The Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Act, 1881,” to 
the effect that— 

‘« There is an objection, as a rule, to letting 
publicans have arms,” 
or— 

“ That it would be their duty, before return- 
ing the arms deposited, to see that the owners 
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are persons who absolutely require arms for the 
purpose of protecting their person or property 
in the case of danger, or in certain cases for the 
purpose of amusement ;”’ 


whether it is in accordance with his in- 
structions, or has his approval, that 
sub-section 4 of Clause 4 of the said 
Act, which enacts that— 


“Tf any person who may be appointed to 
grant licences to have or to carry arms in any 
district shall be bound to grant the occupier of 
one or more country holdings a licence to have 
arms, or to have and carry arms, who shall pro- 
duce a certificate, signed by two justices of the 
peace in the same petty sessions district, that 
he is of their own personal knowledge a proper 
person to have such licence,’’ 


has been disregarded by Captain Keogh, 
the stipendiary magistrate, during the 
last week, in the county of Louth ; and, if 
the facts are as stated, whether he will in- 
form that official that the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament must be complied 
with? In putting the Question,” he 
said, he could only expect an answer got 
from the clerks in the Office. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
By that he did not mean to cast any re- 
flection upon the Attorney General for 
Ireland, who was a personal friend 
of his, but simply that the Attorney 
General for Ireland would read an an- 
swer furnished by those engaged in the 
Castle Government. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W.M. Jomnson) said, in 
reply, he did not think it was necessary, or 
that the House expected, that he should 
take any notice of the observations of 
the hon. Gentleman. His answer to the 
Question was this. No such instructions 
as those suggested had been given to 
the licensing officers; and he was in- 
formed by Captain Keogh, the resident 
magistrate mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber, that he had not in any case dis- 
regarded the provisions of the Peace 
Preservation Act, the terms of which, as 
quoted in the hon. Member’s Question, 
were not strictly correct. 


IRISH CHURCH FUND—TITHE RENT- 
CHARGE (IRELAND). 


Dr. LYONS asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, If he will take 
it into consideration to afford relief, by 
extension of time for the payment of 
tithe rent-charge in Ireland, to persons 
who can show that they have not re- 
ceived the rents due for the gales in 
which tithe rent-charge is pow claimed, 
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or to accept payment thereof pro rata on 
the rents actually received ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The tithe rent-charge is payable to the 
Irish Church Fund. About 13 months 
ago the then Church Commissioners 
were instructed not to press for imme- 
diate payment in cases were no rent had 
been received by those liable for the 
charge, and these instructions still hold 
good. As this Question was only put 
upon the Paper last night, I inquired 
by telegraph from the Land Commis- 
sion, and learn that steps have been 
taken to recover only in cases where it 
is believed that the rents have been 
paid. Where this is not the case the 
Commissioners do not press for pay- 
ment until the rents have been col- 
lected. 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE AND 
COMMERCE. 

Str MASSEY LOPES asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he would in- 
form the House what arrangements have 
been made to carry out the Resolution 
of the 13th May last with reference to 
the formation of a distinct administra- 
tive Department, and the appointment 
of a responsible Minister to preside over 
the official business especially relating to 
agriculture and commerce ? 

Mr. MONK also asked the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment, Whether the attention of the Go- 
vernment has been directed to that por- 
tion of the Third Report of the Official 
Statistics Committee, which recommends 
the removal of the Statistics Depart- 
ment from the Board of Trade to the 
Treasury ; and, whether it is proposed 
to take any, and, if so, what action 
upon it? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Both of these 
Questions belong virtually to the same 
subject-matter. The Government have, 
of course, not been unmindful of the 
engagements into which they entered 
with the House during the last Session ; 
but they do not think it expedient to 
state their plan to the House until the 
time is approaching, at any rate, when 
they can obtain the judgment of the 
House upon it through the medium of 
whatever financial arrangements it may 
require. That will apply, I think, to 
the Question of my hon. Friend, and, of 
course, to the larger Question put by the 
hon. Baronet. 
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MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
ALBANY. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in 
view of the date for the marriage of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Albany being 
now fixed for April 20th, he can state 
on what day the Government intends to 
make a proposition to this House in 
relation thereto ? The noble Viscount 
explained that since he gave Notice of 
the Question he understood the date had 
been altered, and he would therefore 
like to alter the Question accordingly 
from the 20th to some day in April. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Vis- 
count is right in supposing that the 20th 
is not the day that has been fixed. It 
will be a day in April; but a later day 
than the 20th. With regard to the 
Question itself, of course, when we think 
we see a convenient opportunity it will 
be our duty to make an announce- 
ment to the House at once. We must 
have some regard to the state of Busi- 
ness. We should not wish to introduce 
it in the midst of one of our entangled 
controversies. We do not anticipate 
any difficulty on that matter, and we 
hope to make a proposal upon a conve- 
nient and not distant day. 


UOTIONS. 
SOY — 
METROPOLITAN COMMONS SUPPLEMENTAL 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to confirm 
schemes under “ The Metropolitan Commons 
Act, 1866,’’ and ‘‘The Metropolitan Commons 
(Amendment) Act, 1869,’’ relating sg werted 
to Acton Commons, Chiswick and Turnham 
Green Commons, and Tottenham Commons, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Hrsserr and 
Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill92.] 


ROADS PROVISIONAL ORDER (EDINBURGH) 
BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocatz, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order of one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State for pro- 
viding that ‘‘ The Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Act, 1878,” shall come into force in the county 
of Edinburgh on the lst day of September, 
1882, subject to certain conditions, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lorp Apvocate and Mr. 
Soxicrror GeneRrat for ScorLanp. 

Mar 1—Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 93.] 
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PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—MEATH 
ELECTION.—RESOLUTION. 


Toz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in rising to move— 


“That Michael Davitt, returned as a Member 
for the County of Meath, having been adjudged 
guilty of felony, and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for fifteen years, and being now imprisoned 
under such sentence, is incapable of being elected 
or returned as a Member of this House,”’ 


said, that, in moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice last night, 
he could assure hon. Members who took 
part in that discussion that there was 
not the slightest wish, on the part of the 
Government, to press forward this Mo- 
tion with undue haste, and he thought 
they were only pursuing the usual course 
that had always been pursued in cases 
where such a matter was before the 
House. As soon as the Return of the 
election was received by the House, it 
was necessary to obtain a copy of the 
conviction of Michael Davitt. That was 
obtained, and brought before the House 
yesterday. This being a matter of Pri- 
vilege, it was thought it should be 
brought forward on the first occasion 
that presented itself. When the ques- 
tion involved was placed before the 
House, he thought it would be seen 
that the Resolution was one of such a 
simple character that there could be no 
reason for any delay in arriving at a 
conclusion on the matter. The facts the 
House had to deal with were very simple. 
On the 11th of July, 1870, Michael 
Davitt was convicted of the offence of 
treason-felony, under the Act of 1848, 
on two counts, and received a sentence 
of penal servitude for 15 years, which 
sentence had not, as was evident, yet 
expired. A few days ago Michael 
Davitt had been chosen by the electors 
of Meath to represent them in that 
House ; and the only question on which 
the House had to determine was whe- 
ther a person who had been convicted of 
treason-felony, who had not suffered the 
full term of his sentence, and had not 
received a pardon, could be eligible to 
be elected a Member of that House, 
and could sit in that House as such a 
Member. The House had not often to 
deal with the question ——- elected 
to sit in Parliament while undergoing 
a sentence of penal servitude, though 
it sometimes came under consideration. 
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He was not now referring to such a case 
as that of Mr. Smith O’Brien, who had 
been expelled from the House in con- 
sequence of having been convicted of 
treason. More direct precedents were 
to be found. The first was that of the 
election of O’Donovan Rossa for Tip- 
perary, in 1870, while he was still 
undergoing a sentence for felony. The 
House, after full consideration and de- 
bate, came to the conclusion, by Reso- 
lution, that O’Donovan Kossa, having 
been convicted of felony, and not having 
completed his sentence nor received a 
— was not eligible to sit in that 

ouse as a Member of it. There was a 
second precedent in 1875, when John 
Mitchel was returned also by Tipperary 
as a Member of that House, he not 
having completed the sentence passed 
upon him for treason-felony, and not 
having received a pardon. By the Com- 
mon Law of this country, as well as the 
law of Parliament, it was, for good and 
sufficient reasons, held that a felon who 
had not served the full term of imprison- 
ment or who had not received a pardon 
had no right to sit in that House. Apart 
from that, in the view of the Common 
Law of this country, such a person was 
not a fit and discreet person. But he 
need not go back to the two instances 
to which he had referred, for since the 
Resolution of the House in the case of 
O’Donovan Rossa a Statute had been 
passed, which finally determined this 
question beyond possibility of dispute. 
In 1870 a Bill was introduced by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Walsall 
(Sir Charles Forster), for the purpose of 
relieving persons convicted of felony 
from some of the consequences which 
used to attend such a conviction. It 
was thought advisable to show a certain 
consideration to those who had an inte- 
rest in the goods of the person convicted. 
That Bill became law, and the 2nd 
section of the Act provided that if any 
person should be thereafter convicted of 
treason-felony, for which he should be 
sentenced to death or penal servitude 
or to hard labour for a period exceeding 
12 months, he should be incapable of 
holding certain offices ; and another part 
went on to say that such a person, until 
he had suffered his sentence or received 
a pardon from Her Majesty, should con- 
tinue incapable of holding any civil or 
military office under the Crown, or of 
being elected to sit or vote as a Member 


Lhe Attorney General 
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of either House of Parliament. If a 
person should be convicted of any felony 
and should not have suffered the punish- 
ment to which he had been sentenced, 
or had not received a free pardon, he 
was not eligible to sit or vote in that 
House. That Statute must be obeyed. 
He thought no one could contest the fact 
of the Statute being obligatory, to all 
intents and purposes, upon every Mem- 
ber of the House. What had the House 
to consider? If it should be found that 
Michael Davitt had been convicted of 
felony, and had not suffered the impri- 
sonment to which he was sentenced, and 
had not received a free pardon, the 
Statute declared that he was ineligible 
to be elected or to sit in that House. He 
would suggest to the House that there 
could be no question about the facts 
they had to deal with. A copy of the 
record of the conviction was upon the 
Table; it showed that Michael Davitt 
had been convicted of felony, and that 
the conviction and sentence of 15 years’ 
penal servitude dated from July, 1870. 
He had not, therefore, suffered the 
punishment of his offence, and no one 
suggested that he had received a free 
pardon. Therefore they arrived at a 
conclusion that it was impossible to 
shirk — the conclusion that Michael 
Davitt was a person, in the words of 
the Statute, ineligible to be elected, or 
to sit or vote in either House of Parlia- 
ment. Now, he submitted, these were 
the only matters which could be taken 
into consideration in this question. 
There were no other subjects upon this 
question of Privilege, the Motion for 
the issue of a Writ, which could be 
entered upon. They did not give up to 
the Election Judges their right to deter- 
mine whether a proper person had been 
elected. The right to determine that 
still rested with the House. The only 
question was whether Michael Davitt, 
having been elected by the electors of 
Meath, was capable of sitting and voting 
in that House, it having been esta- 
blished by the record laid before the 
House that he had been convicted of 
felony, had not served his full term of 
punishment, and had not received a free 
— from the Crown. The hon. and 
earned Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution which stood in his name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That Michael Davitt, returned as a Mem- 
ber for the County of Meath, having been 
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adjudged guilty of felony, and sentenced to 
enal servitude for fifteen years, and being now 
imprisoned under such sentence, is incapable of 
being elected or returned as a Member of this 
House.””—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, there 
was more in the discussion that the At- 
torney General had raised than a dry 
legal argument. It involved grave poli- 
tical and social issues, and its treatment 
might be made the means of either 
lessening or increasing the friction that 
now unhappily existed between the Eng- 
lish Government and the Irish people. 
It was allowed on all hands that Ireland 
was in a state of great disorder, and that 
wide discontent prevailed. An _ hon. 
Gentleman on that side of the House, 
who might fairly be accepted as an 
authority on the subject, said a few days 
ago that the South and West of Ireland 
was seething with disaffection. He did 
not attempt to say what truth there was 
in that figurative expression; but it was 
an incontestable fact that the authority of 
the Administration and the power of the 
Law was only maintained over the greater 
portion of Ireland by the presence of an 
imposing force of military and constabu- 
lary, by the suspension of the Constitu- 
tional liberties of the people, the destruc- 
tion of the right of public meeting, by 
restrictions on the Press, and by the in- 
carceration of 500 or 600 of the leading 
citizens without trial. The Land Act 
had failed, so far, to produce the poli- 
tical pacification that its promoters anti- 
cipated frum it, and any agrarian advan- 
tage that it would confer was yet in the 
future. Notwithstanding all that had 
been done, it was still only through ab- 
normal means and by the exercise of re- 
pressive and despotic powers that the 
authority of the Executive could be up- 
held. In any great social and political 
upheaval, such as had taken place in 
Ireland, a man or men always came to 
the surface who embodied the ideas, 
personated the aspirations, and typified 
the hopes of the population. History 
afforded abundant examples of men of 
this character. There had never been 
any great social movement in any country 
that did not supply representatives of 
that kind. Mr. Davitt was the exponent, 
interpreter, and exemplar of the opinions 
and principles of the Irish peasantry. 
He was the apostle of their emancipa- 
tion. The English Government and the 
English people called him a convict, and 
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they sought to attach odium by the use 
of that word, but Irishmen regarded 
him as a patriot. His self-sacrifice, his 
courage, his suffering, his integrity, his 
unselfishness, and his moral chivalry had 
won for him the confidence—the enthu- 
siastic confidence—of his Colleagues and 
contemporaries, and it would secure for 
him the undying gratitude of his country. 
He said it in all sincerity and in all 
earnestness, that if the Government 
could see their way to release Mr. Davitt 
they would lighten theirload. He knew 
of nothing—of no one act that it was in 
their power to perform—that was more 
likely to clear their pathway from diffi- 
culties, and hasten the establishment of 
amicable feelings between the two peo- 
ples, than such an act. It would be the 
most effective message of peace they 
could send just now to a disturbed and 
afflicted country. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that the question of 
the release of Michael Davitt cannot pro- 
perly be raised upon the Motion now 

efore the House. The discussion must 
be strictly confined to the question raised 
by the Attorney General. If the hon. 
Member desires that the question of the 
release of Michael Davitt be raised, it 
should be done in the properly recognized 
form of an Address to the Crown, after 
Notice given in the usual way. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he knew 
he had no power to contest the Speaker’s 
ruling, and if he had the power he had 
no desire todo so. As the Speaker had 
ruled that the case of Mr. Davitt could 
not be discussed on its merits on the At- 
torney General’s Resolution, he would 
bow to the decision of the Chair; butin 
doing so he would take the liberty of 
reading to the House, if the Speaker 
would permit him, the Amendment that 
he had intended to propose. If he had 
been allowed to continue he would have 
submitted for the decision of the House 
the following :— 


“That, having regard to the circumstances 
under which Mr. Michael Davitt was convicted 
of treason-felony, to his release, re-arrest, and 
subsequent return as one of the Members for 
the county of Meath, an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that She will be graciously pleased to grant the 
newly-elected Member a free pardon.” 


On the first o | geen | that he could 
obtain he pls move the Amendment 
as a substantive Resolution. 
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Mr. LEWIS said, he could not help 
submitting to the House that it went very 
far, indeed, from propriety in its decision 
with regard to the case of O’Donovan 
Rossa. In the year 1867 or 1868, the 
House decided to give up to a Court 
of Law the right of trying the question, 
whether a certain person was or was not 
duly elected to a seat in the House of 
Commons. But he supposed the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for England would tell them 
that the case of Michael Davitt stood 
apart from the ordinary practice of de- 
ciding by law the qualifications of Mem- 
bers to sit in that House; that inasmuch 
as Michael Davitt was undergoing a 
sentence for treason-felony, there could 
not be any fact in dispute which might 
make it necessary to remit the election 
to the decision of the ordinary Election 
Tribunal. It occurred to him to press 
upon the House this question—What 
difference existed between the case of 
Michael Davitt and the case of any other 
elected person found guilty of bribery, 
and thereby prevented from taking a 
seat in the House for a certain number 
of years? It seemed to him that, in 
spite of Davitt’s graver offence, the 
cases were, from the legal point of view, 
perfectly analogous; because the fact 
that the offence of treason-felony might 
be more odious than the offence of 
bribery made no difference whatever in 
point of law. As regarded the method 
for testing the validity of the elec- 
tion, the sole question was—What was 
the proper tribunal to decide whether or 
not Michal Davitt was entitled to sit in 
the House—the House of Commons it- 
self or the ordinary legal Election Tribu- 
nal? He contended the case should be 
decided by the legal Election Tribunal, for 
the House had already given up its right 
to decide upon controverted elections. 
He did not assert that in this case there 
was any question of identity; but what 
judicial facts had the House to show 
that a question of identity might not be 
raised? Was the House to call wit- 
nesses at the Bar that they might be 
convinced upon intelligent and reliable 
testimony that the Michael Davitt who 
was convicted for treason-felony was the 
same Michael Davitt whom the con- 
stituency of Meath desired to honour? 
The case was not concluded by simply 
laying on the Table the record of a con- 
viction against some one named Michael 
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Davitt for treason-felony. It might be 
necessary to inquire whether the pro- 
ceedings of conviction were all regular. 
Was the House to say that, having 
given up deliberately its right to inquire 
into controverted cases of election, it was 
to retain the power of interfering with 
cases in which the persons elected had 
been found guilty of odious crimes ? The 
degree of the disqualification made no 
difference whatever as regarded that 
point. It seemed to him that in the 
case of O’Donovan Rossa the House had 
been led astray by the fact of a person 
being sent here for the purpose of in- 
sulting the House. There could not be 
two jurisdictions. Was a Judge ap- 
pointed in Ireland qualified to try this 
case, supposing a Petition had been 
or were to be presented? If in the 
affirmative, how could that House have 
competent jurisdiction to try it also? 
Was it ever intended that that House 
should reserve to itself this right in 
particular cases? Why, the whole 
thing ‘showed that even this High 
Court, the House of Commons, might 
make great mistakes in matters of grave 
importance. He (Mr. Lewis) was, per- 
haps, in a better position to urge this 
point than hon. depts below the 
Gangway, because there was no man in 
or out of Ireland who would for one 
moment suppose that he had the smallest 
sympathy either with Michael Davitt or 
the electors of Meath who had returned 
him. But it seemed to him that the 
House was asked by the Attorney 
General to adopt in the present case 
a very uncertain, fickle, and irregular 
course of proceeding. In the case of 
the Tipperary Election Mr. Moore was 
returned by the verdict of the Election 
Tribunal, although he was a minority 
candidate, the person who headed the 

oll having been a convicted felon. 

ow, a few years after that proceeding 
it was proposed that the House should 
deal with the Meath Election before the 
statutory time had expired for the pre- 
sentation of an Election Petition. The 
House should not deal with it until the 
time for presenting a legal Petition 
against Mr. Davitt’s return had expired. 
They knew nothing authentic of the cir- 
cumstances of Davitt’s return. They 
did not know, except by common report, 
whether or not there had been a poll, or 
whether there was any person in exist- 
ence who could claim the seat in the 
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event of Davitt’s disqualification. If he 
might be allowed to express a la- 
tive opinion, he would say that Mr. 
Egan, who he understood was put for- 
ward along with Mr. Davitt, had a 
claim to the seat as the only legal candi- 
date who was nominated. All these cir- 
cumstances were proper matter for in- 
quiry by the ordinary Election Tribunal. 
Suppose Mr. Egan did petition and claim 
the seat, after a new Writ hadissued, and 
the place was filled up, did they not alto- 
gether foreclose the right of Mr. Egan 
to be returned? [‘ Hear, hear! ’’} 
He feared he was speaking to unwilling 
ears. But when they heard so much 
about the dignity of Procedure in the 
House, would it not be well that they 
should be careful now, especially when 
they happened to be dealing with a man 
who belonged to a miserable minority— 
“No, no!’’|]—the Irish Members. 
hey would understand the sense in 
which he used the expression in that 
House. He wished to ask the Law 
Officers of the Crown and hon. and 
learned Members near him what was the 
difference in point of principle and of 
law, or in point of fact, between this case 
and that of a man clearly disqualified by 
his having been found guilty of personal 
bribery at an election for a Member of 
Parliament? What was the reason for 
that House reserving to itself the right 
of deciding upon the disqualification of 
a candidate when it had transferred to a 
Court of Law the power of deciding as 
to the validity of an election? He fur- 
ther asked how that House, within a few 
days after the election, and very many 
days before the expiry of the time for 
lodging a Petition, having transferred 
its jurisdiction in these matters to a 
Court of Law, could now act in such a 
way as to preclude any person interested 
from asking such Court of Law to de- 
cide whether he had been properly 
elected? To sum up what he had al- 
ready said, he reminded the House that 
if they issued this new Writ, they would 
be doing an act of injustice to the other 
candidate, who would thereby be pre- 
cluded from appealing to the proper 
Court of Law to decide whether he had 
been duly elected. On these grounds, 
therefore, he should vote against the 
issuing of the new Writ at this time, 
and he regretted that the House, hav- 
ing got hold of what it thought an 
ugly customer, should proceed to take 
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an exceptional course on this occa- 
sion. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought there 
was a great deal of force in the argu- 
ments just used by the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis.) This was 
not the first time, he believed, that the 
Attorney General had laid down what 
was not the law. The Attorney General 
had quoted from a Statute which no 
lawyer in that House expected to be 
cited—namely, the 33 & 34 Vict. c. 23, 
which was an Act for abolishing for- 
feitures for treasons and felonies. The 
Attorney General in quoting that Act 
had omitted to read the words which 
governed the whole of the section— 
namely, ‘‘who shall at the time of his 
conviction hold an office.” [ Laughter. 
He hoped that those who smiled woul 
be able to argue. At the time of 
his conviction Michael Davitt did not 
hold an office, neither was he a Member 
of Parliament. He hoped that the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, who, as a 
rule, was more accurate in his law than 
the Attorney General, would correct the 
error into which the latter had fallen. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had been a good 
deal impressed by the arguments of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis). His recollection of the Ballot 
Act was that it enacted that if a greater 
number of candidates be nominated than 
there were seats to be filled, any candidate 
could withdraw in a specified manner, 
and at a specified time; but that if 
only a sufficient number of candidates 
be nominated to fill the vacancies there 
was no power of withdrawal. Thus 
supposing Michael Davitt to have been 
ineligible for election, as the Attorney 
General contended, his nomination was 
void. Mr. Egan was, therefore, the 
only legally nominated candidate before 
the constituency, and it was possible to 
raise the point whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Egan had any power to 
withdraw. Mr. Egan, might, therefore, 
be entitled to claim the seat. In the 
case of Mr. Stephen Moore, at the 
Tipperary Election, the House had pro- 
ceeded with the same haste as now to 
declare the election void and to issue a 
new Writ. What position would Mr. 
Moore have been left in? Mr. Egan 
might have just as much legal right to 
claim the seat for Meath as Mr. Moore 
for Tipperary. Why should the House 
seek to take that right away from him? 
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have refused the nomination of Mr. 
Davitt. He might have said, as was 
done, he believed, in another case—‘‘ I 
decline to receive the nomination of Mr. 
Davitt, because he is not eligible as a 
candidate,” just as he would decline to 
receive the nomination of a woman or 
an infant. If he had adopted that 
course, then Mr. Egan would have stood 
nominated, and would be the Mem- 
ber. The fact of the High Sheriff not 
having assumed that responsibility, it 
might be contended that Mr. Davitt’s 
nomination from the very commence- 
ment was void, and if so that Mr. Egan 
was now the Member. He merely raised 
that point to show that this was a matter 
that ought not to be decided in a rough- 
and-ready fashion. Having regard to the 
representative character of Mr. Davitt 
in Ireland, it would be unseemly for the 
House to proceed without due delibera- 
tion in this matter and without taking 
care to avoid a legal blunder. He sub- 
mitted that the proper, and the seemly, 
and the only course for the House to 
adopt was to refer this question to a 
Select Committee. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was satisfied that it was the desire of both 
sides of the House that justice should be 
done in this matter, and that there 
should be no unnecessary waste of time 
in discussing the question. He agreed 
that if this question were now raised for 
the first time a good deal might be said 
in favour of either view of it. He, how- 
ever, would remind the House that in 
1863 the transfer of the jurisdiction of 
the House in Election Petitions to the 
Judges took place, and two years after- 
wards, after careful consideration, they 
determined that they would settle the 
case of O’Donovan Rossa themselves, 
and issue a new Writ. The question 
arose again in the case of John Mitchel, 
and the House then came to the same 
conclusion. These precedents had been 
12 years in operation, and it would lead 
to most unsatisfactory results if they 
were not regarded as binding upon the 
House. If when the House had solemnly 
decided a question of this kind it were 
to refuse to be bound by precedent and 
were to follow different and conflicting 
rules great confusion would be intro- 
duced into the practice of the House. 
The Courts of Law found it necessary to 
lay down that succeeding Judges should 
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be bound by precedents, and a similar 
rule must be applied to the House of 
Commons. He hoped the House would 
not re-open the whole legal argument 
again, and that hon. Members would, 
as a matter of Parliamentary law, issue 
the Writ. 

Mr. GRAY asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to state what 
took place on the second nomination of 
O’Donovan Rossa. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had, quite unintentionally, 
a little misled the House. He said that 
the precedents which had heen accepted 
for 12 years should be undisturbed and 
should be received at once as binding in 
the present case. But there were no 
such precedents for 12 years. In 1870, 
it was true, the question was decided 
with regard to O’Donovan Rossa. On 
the second nomination the House ac- 
cepted the evidence which was laid upon 
the Table of his disqualification, and 
apes to declare the seat vacant. 

ut there was a far more recent prece- 
dent directly against that ; that was the 
precedent of Mitchel in Tipperary five 
years later. In that case, on the second 
election, there was a contest, and then 
the House refused to exercise its power 
of disqualifying Mitchel, and left the 
matter for the decision of the Judicial 
Tribunal. There was great danger in 
acting as the Government proposed in 
that matter, for this reason—that al- 
though the House had then upon the 
Table the record of a conviction which 
showed that somebody in the year 1870 
had been convicted of treason-felony, 
there was no evidence of identity nor of 
transactions which had taken place at 
the election it was desired toannul. He 
believed there was a good deal in the 
point which had been raised by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis). There would be no in- 
convenience in leaving the matter to be 
dealt with by the Judicial Tribunal to 
which it should be referred ; while, on 
the other hand, the matter was one in 
which the House should be very careful 
before it took action. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary carefully avoided giving an answer 
to the suggestion of his hon. Friend ; 
but really the disqualification was in 
some sense similar to that of having 
been convicted of bribery. If, before 
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an election took place, notice of dis- 

ualification were given, the second can- 
didate must, of necessity, take the seat. 
The matter before the House was not 
one which required to be dealt with im- 
mediately. Whatever might be done 
that evening, Mr. Davitt would not take 
his seat ; and therefore he thought the 
House might well take time before it 
decided on a matter which concerned its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that 
all the arguments they had heard that 
night had been urged with considerable 
force in the case of O’Donovan Rossa 
in 1868. The answer to those arguments 
was to be found in the title of the Act 
of that year, which ran—‘“ For the 
Better Trying of Election Petitions and 
for the Prevention of Corrupt Prac- 
tices.’ That Act was intended to take 
cognizance of the matters which had 
been dealt with by Election Committees. 
The House had parted with its jurisdic- 
tion to that extent, but no more. The 
whole machinery given by the Statute 
of 1868 rested upon the right to petition 
given to electors. Without a Petition 
there was no jurisdiction. If the con- 
struction urged by hon. Members of the 
Act of 1868 was correct, it would lead 
to this. The electors might return 
a person ineligible by law—a woman, 
for instance—and because there was 
no Petition, she might sit, and the 
House would have no power to ques- 
tion the return. Surely such a con- 
dition of things could not have been 
intended. The House, in his opinion, 
had full power over the return as before, 
except in cases which formerly went 
before the Election Committees. It 
might be that there was a concurrent 
jurisdiction in other cases, but not an 
exclusive jurisdiction with the Election 
Judges; and, even where concurrent, the 
jurisdiction of the Judges depended upon 
the Petition. It was not necessary that 
the House should wait till the time for 
petitioning had expired, unless hon. 
Members were prepared to hold that 
during the 21 days for petitioning an 
unqualified person might take his seat 
and sit and vote in defiance of the law, 
the House all the while having no power 
to prevent it, because they had no right 
to question the return. 

Sr JOHN MOWBRAY said, he 
thought the question the House had to 
decide was not a question of nist prius, 
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but a question of Parliamentary law and 
Parliamentary precedent. They had pre- 
cedents before them, and he hoped they 
would not be led into an elaborate dis- 
cussion on the wording of a Statute. 
The House of Commons, both in 1870 
and 1875, had set aside an election when 
a felon had been returned, and he hoped 
they would do the same then. 

Mr. HEALY wished special attention 
to be given to the circumstances of John 
Mitchell’s second election, and hefeltsure 
that the most modern precedent would 
be the one upon which the House would 
act. In the case of Mitchel the House 
did not wish to usurp the functions that 
properly belonged to the Judges, and 
they should not do so then. No case 
had ever come before the House in 
which political malignancy had been so 
ingeniously veiled behind legal techni- 
ealities, It was really a political rather 
than a legal antagonism which animated 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and which 
biassed their judgment in this matter. 
Was it for one moment to be supposed 
that the Government would have adopted 
this course in an ordinary case? The 
election took place on Thursday, the Go- 
vernment received the return on Fri- 
day, and although they had ample time 
on Monday, it was not until early this 
morning that Notice had been put on 
the Paper for that Sitting. Where was 
the necessity of their haste? Would it 
have been followed in the exemplary 
cases of AB? He ventured to say it 
would not. His belief was that if they 
were not now dealing with Michael 
Davitt, a political convict and the 
founder of the Land League, the Home 
Secretary would have been much more 
scrupulous than he was on this occasion. 
There need be no hurry. Mr. Davitt 
could not rush up the floor of the House 
and take the Oath. He was in prison. 
They did not even give him the privi- 
lege which Mr. Bradlaugh’s Colleagues 
desired to give that distinguished Atheist 
—namely, to be heard on the floor of 
the House. He presumed that the Home 
Secretary was rather afraid of the emo- 
tions of disgust which would be excited 
in the House at the sight of that noble 
patriot with manacles on his hands and 
clothed in convict garb. [ZLaughter.] No 
doubt; that was a subject of laughter to 
hon. Gentlemen; but they were very 
indignant when Mr. Bradlaugh, their 
Colleague in Atheism and Radicalism, 
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was expelled the House. [An hon. Mzm- 
BER: He was not a convict.] Mr. Brad- 
laugh was not a convict, no doubt, in 
the technical sense; but perhaps he de- 
served conviction a great deal more than 
Mr. Davitt. Indeed, if he were pro- 
perly advised, he even believed that on 
a former occasion Mr. Bradlaugh was 
convicted, and of a much more indecent 
offence than any alleged against Mr. 
Davitt. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I rise to 
Order. I want to know whether the 
hon. Gentleman is in Order in applying 
to hon. Members on this (the Liberal) 
side of the House the term ‘‘ Colleagues 
in Atheism with Mr. Bradlaugh ?” 

Mr. SPEAKER not interposing, 

Mr. HEALY, resuming, said, that if 
he was straying into paths of disorder, he 
would not pursue the argument further. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I wish 
to know, Sir, is not the hon. Member 
bound to withdraw the expression ‘‘ Col- 
leagues in Atheism ?”’ 

Mr. HEALY: On the point of Order, 
Sir—(‘‘ Oh, oh!” and “‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I consider the ex- 
pression used by the hon. Gentleman 
unbecoming ; and I should certainly 
have interposed myself if called upon 
to do so, and have called upon the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw those expres- 
sions, but Mr. Bradlaugh not being at 
this moment a Member of the House, I 
did not feel called upon to interpose. 

Mr. HEALY: I really was not aware 
that Mr. Bradlaugh considered Atheism 
as anything but an honourable belief. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON: I rise to 
Order, Sir. The hon. Gentleman has 
applied the epithet ‘Colleagues in 
Atheism”’ to hon. Members sitting on 
this side of the House, and he has not 
withdrawn it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: On the 
point of Order, Sir, I wish to ask is it 
not necessary—[‘‘ Order, order!” and 
“‘ Chair!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Member for Wexford to state that 
he did not intend to pursue that kind of 
argument further ; and in coming to that 
conclusion I am bound to say he exer- 
cised a very wise discretion. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not wish to 
say anything offensive to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and he was very glad to 
find that they were not Colleagues with 
Mr. Bradlaugh in the sense in which he 
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had made the remark. He could now 
only conclude his remarks by expressing 
the hope that the Government, having 
had several argumentsin favour of delay, 
and having themselves admitted that 
there was a case for delay—the Attorney 
General having admitted that morning 
that if the Irish Members considered 
there was too much haste on the part of 
the Government in this matter they 
could plead for delay—that was putting 
in their mouths a kind of argument 
which they should now utilize. He 
would, therefore, respectfully ask, see- 
ing that the constituency of Meath had 
not complained of the return of Mr. 
Davitt, and also that several legal points 
were involved in the matter, that the 
Motion for a new Writ should be post- 
poned to some more fitting season. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY confessed 
that he felt some difficulty on the occa- 
sion as to the vote he ought to give. 
He could not shut his eyes to the great 
differences of opinion expressed by the 
lawyers on both sides as to the proper 
proceeding in the case. But as no 
Amendment had been moved to the 
Motion, he would be compelled to vote 
either for or against it. If the question 
was to be fairly and honestly raised, 
those who objected to the Motion ought 
to propose an Amendment in favour of 
postponement until, at least, the time 
for petitioning had expired. This was 
not a time to aggravate Irish differences. 
Whatever the opinions of Constitutional 
lawyers, the Irish people would always 
say that the Government acted in haste 
in the matter. But he was always in fa- 
vour of smoothing over differences. He 
thought it right to bear his testimony 
to the character of Michael Davitt. He 
differed very much, indeed, in his (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry’s) opinion, from those 
who were now condemning the action 
of the Government. He had never dis- 
guised his opinions. If he had been 
permitted to come into the House, he 
would have refused to take the Oath of 
Allegiance. Let hon. Members opposite 
follow his example. He had heard Mr. 
Davitt himself express his astonishment 
that certain hon. Members, holding the 
opinions they did 

Mr. HEALY: Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
Order. I wish to know whether the 
only Question before the House now is 
whether a new Writ shall issue for 
Meath ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER not interposing, 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, resum- 
ing, said, it was noteworthy that when 
anything disagreeable to hon. Members 
opposite was said, there were no such 
sticklers as they for Order—that Order 
which they so frequently violated them- 
selves. He only met Mr. Davitt twice, 
and he then expressed his astonishment 
that Gentlemen, holding the opinions 
they did, could contemplate coming to the 
Table to take the Oath of Allegiance. 
Scag of ‘‘ Name!” from the Irish Mem- 

ers.| It was in reference to the ques- 

tion of putting forward candidates for 
Irish constituencies who were known 
not to bear in their hearts allegiance to 
Her Majesty, and Mr. Davitt felt a 
strong objection to that practice. 

Mr. SEXTON: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to Order. I wish to ask whether it is 
in Order, on a Motion that a new Writ 
shall issue for Meath, to discuss the opi- 
nions of Mr. Davitt? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would not pursue the subject further. 
He had said enough on the subject to 
show that if Mr. Davitt were to come to 
the House of Commons he would not 
take the Oath, because he was an honour- 
able man who would not perjure him- 
self. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that, 
in order to bring this matter to a prac- 
tical issue, he intended to move an 
Amendment in the following terms :— 

‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
examine into the precedents in the Law of 
Parliament involved in the Return of Michael 
Davitt for the County of Meath, and report to 
the House on the steps that ought to be taken 
under the circumstances.”’ 


He would refer to the precedents that 
had already been quoted in that debate. 
In Mitchel’s case, in 1875, a Motion for 
the postponement of the Writ was made, 
and it was supported by most of those 
who now sat on the Treasury Bench, in- 
cluding the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Secretaries of State for 
India and for War, and the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 
Speaking on that occasion, the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said— 

“ He should be extremely loth that any Irish 
constituency, more or less reluctant to join in 
the British Imperial Parliament, should find 
that the Member they did send from that con- 
stituency should be refused admission on any 
but the most distinct and decided grounds.” — 
[8 Hansard, ccxxii. 529.] 
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That was said by the Chief Secretary in 
the case of Mitchel. Times had, however, 
changed a little since that declaration was 
made. Liberal statesmanship was very 
like the fabled fountain, whose waters 
ran chilly in the sunshine and warm at 
night. Its warmth had entirely departed 
since the cold shade of opposition was 
withdrawn from it, and it was now very 
chilly indeed in the sunshine of the 
Treasury Bench. It was a remarkable 
circumstance that the Motion now made 
was not identical in terms with those 
passed either in O’Donovan Rossa’s or 
in Mitchel’s case. It was said that the 
Act of Parliament had made an inquiry 
no longer necessary since O’ Donovan 
Rossa’s case. But they had nothing in 
law before them; it was not even cer- 
tain that the legal viewsstated by the At- 
torney General were correct. He thought 
that the House, under all the circum- 
stances, and considering the importance 
of the matter, could not do less than ap- 
point a Committee to inquire and report 
upon the facts. They had not yet even 
settled the identity of the man who was 
the subject of the discussion, and the 
House was usually very particular in 
such matters. He remembered when a 
sudden question arose about the swear- 
ing in of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell)—there was a 
trifling inaccuracy in the Return, the 
name was not given correctly. What 
was done in that case? An hon. Mem- 
ber had to come forward who was able 
to state that the Gentleman at the Table 
was the person mentioned in the Return, 
and upon that he was allowed to be sworn. 
That was a small matter; but it showed 
a deliberate and judicious principle on the 
part of the House. He contended that 
the present case, which involved a great 
national question, and which concerned 
a man who represented a large section 
of the Irish people, ought not to be 
rushed through with unseemly haste. 
By adopting the Amendment they would 
give themselves time for consideration, 
and perhaps it would enable them to 
find some safe and satisfactory way out 
of the difficulty. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘a Select Committee be appointed to examine 
into the precedents in the Law of Parliament 
involved in the Return of Michael Davitt for 
the County of Meath, and report to the House 
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on the steps that ought to be taken under the 
circumstances.”—(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SHAW said, he had been in 
hopes that the Solicitor General would 
get up tosay that the Government would 
consent to a postponement of the Motion. 
He thought the law of the question was 
clear enough ; but, still, this case was 

eculiar, inasmuch as another candidate 
fad been proposed, and no one knew 
whether a Petition against the return 
would be presented or not. He thought, 
therefore, it would be a very wise thing 
to postpone the Motion for 21 days. 
But there was another and a more serious 
reason for which the matter should be 
delayed, and he urged it with all respect 
and earnestness upon the Government. 
That reason had been already thrown 
out by the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen)—namely, that the Govern- 
ment should have some time to consider 
the wisdom and propriety of offering 
a free pardon to Mr. Davitt. He did 
not utter these words lightly. He had 
had several interviews with Mr. Davitt. 
The very night before Mr. Davitt’s 
arrest he had a conversation with him, 
occupying over an hour; and he could 
say, without the slightest hesitation, that 
he had seldom met a man of greater 
intellect, of more powerful mind, and 
with a more thorough honesty and 
earnestness. He did not agree with him 
in all his views, and felt the greatest 
anxiety to get him on the path of 
patriotism. He intended to write him 
a long letter on the questions they had 
discussed, when he heard that he had 
been taken and put into prison. He 
maintained that the presence of Mr. 
Davitt in that House would be of very 
great importance. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that I have already 
ruled that the question of Mr. Davitt’s 
release does not come within the scope 
of the discussion before the House. 

Mr. SHAW said, he was sorry that 
he had departed from the Speaker’s 
ruling. He again urged that no harm 
could result from a delay, and that at 
the end of a fortnight some new light 
might be thrown on the matter. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT refer- 
ring to what the hon. Member for the 
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County of Cork (Mr. Shaw) had just 
said, remarked that if the issue of the 
Writ were delayed it could not possibly 
effect the object the hon. Gentleman had 
in view, because, if Mr. Davitt were to 
be pardoned to-morrow, still the Writ 
must issue, because he was ineligible at 
the time of the election. The proposed 
appointment of a Committee was equally 
inexpedient, because the Committee could 
only inquire into a matter that the House 
had formerly decided, and that would be 
a waste of the time and energy of the 
House. The proposal that the issuing 
of the Writ should be delayed until a 
Petition could be filed was open to the 
objection stated by his hon. and learned 
Friend behind him (Mr. Serjeant Simon). 
There could be no answer to that objec- 
tion, which was conclusive against the 
argument of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke). If 
the issue of the Writ were delayed until 
the time for petitioning had expired, 
how would it be possible to prevent a 
convict, supposing he had a ticket-of- 
leave, from sitting and voting during the 
interval? On the other hand, there 
could be no doubt that such a person 
would be prevented from sitting and 
voting if the Writ were issued at once. 
This principle, which had been laid 
down in former cases, would be entirely 
broken down by delay. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would not enter into the questions 
that had been discussed at all; but it 
appeared to him that in this case the 
Government were following precisely the 
precedent set by the late Government in 
the case of John Mitchel. In that case 
the greatest care was taken by the Go- 
vernment to ascertain whether they were 
proceeding on the right grounds. He 
could see no difference between that case 
and the present one, and therefore he 
was prepared to support the Motion of 
the Government. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHexy) said, that it had 
been suggested in various quarters 
that the Government, in bringing for- 
ward this Motion, were actuated by 
some feeling of personal hostility and 
spite—[{Mr. Biccar: Hear, hear!]— 
against Michael Davitt, whose return 
was now in question. He did not envy 
the state of mind of those who could 
indulge in imputations of that sort. He 
should have thought it possible to under- 
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stand that those who were responsible 
as a Government, and whose duty it was 
to act in cases of this description, might 
act honestly and fairly, and with a just 
conviction that they were doing their 
duty, without regard or feeling towards 
particular individuals. He maintained 
that in taking the present course the 
Government had distinctly followed the 
precedents set on former occasions. If 
any ground had been suggested as to 
the impropriety of the Resolution, or 
any new facts had been brought before 
the House, then the Government would 
have been willing to delay the matter 
and appoint a Committee. But not the 
slightest particle of solid doubt had been 
raised on the present occasion. It was 
said that they were not following the 
precedents of O’Donovan Rossa and 
Mitchel ; but he maintained that they 
were. They were following the pre- 
cedents which applied to this case, and 
not those which did not. A suggestion 
had been made that the Motion was pre- 
mature until the time had elapsed for an 
Election Petition. He understood the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) even to state that the House had 
transferred the whole of its power to the 
Election Judges, and had no power to 
interfere. In 1870, and again in 1875, 
there was a discussion on this question, 
and the House came to the conclusion to 
interfere with a return when it came to 
the House as in the present case. If a 
constituency returned a woman or a 
child under 21, would it be necessary to 
allow 21 days to elapse and permit those 
pea to take the Oath and their seat 

efore interfering with the return? He 
thought it was clear that the House had 
the power to interfere; it had twice 
acted upon that power in cases similar 
to the present. No one had ventured to 
suggest to the House the existence of 
such a state of facts as would make it 
improper for the House to exercise that 
power by passing the Resolution. With 
respect to the identity of the person 
named in the return with Michael Davitt 
not a single hon. Member had ventured 
to suggest any doubt. The return to the 
Writ actually described him as being a 
convict in Portland Prison. Upon that 
very man the hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr. M‘Carthy) had pronounced a high 
eulogium, and there could be no doubt 
as to his identity. In his opinion, the 
wiser and better course would be to pass 
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the Resolution. There was no reason 
for making inquiry in the present case 
that there was in Mitchel’s case. In 
the latter case there were special cir- 
cumstances. He had escaped, and his 
term of imprisonment had expired, and 
it was necessary to decide whether he 
were disqualified to sit or not. That 
was the only question raised. A Com- 
mittee was suggested, and he and 
his hon. Friend near him supported 
the proposal, believing that the ques- 
tion was one which required considera- 
tion. The Motion for the appointment 
of a Committee was, however, opposed, 
and finally they acquiesced, and did not 
press even that point further. Was the 
House on each new occasion, when 
exactly the same set of circumstances 
arose, to discuss the matter all over 
again ? It would be less invidious 
to act upon the lines already laid down 
by the House, because then there could 
be nothing personal in the matter. It 
would, therefore, be unreasonable to 
open a question which, with the general 
acquiescence of both sides of the House, 
had been formerly agreed on. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
agreed entirely with what had just 
fallen from his hon. and learned Friend. 
In the case of O’Donovan Rossa the 
House had most fully thrashed out the 
whole question. The matter was then 
discussed at considerable length, and 
the House had the advantage of the 
advice of the present Lord Chief Justice 
and the Lord Chancellor in the debate. 
There could be no doubt that after full 
discussion the House came to the con- 
clusion that there was no reason for 
delay at all; and as this case was ad- 
mitted to be similar to that of O’ Donovan 
Rossa the matter was clear, and he did 
not see that there was the slightest 
reason for postponement. In fact, this 
case was even strengthened by the 
Statute, for he felt sure that the words 
‘such persons’’ referred to persons con- 
victed of treason or felony, and that the 
present case came within the words. 

Mr. SEXTON said, if a free pardon 
were granted to Davitt the question be- 
fore the House would lose its signifi- 
cance, for the electors of Meath or of 
some other constituency would soon 
settle the question of his right to sit in 
the House. Asthey had heard so much 
about precedent, he was entitled to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government had, by 
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their haste and precipitancy, violated all 
the precedents in this matter. In 1870, 
when the election of O’Donovan Rossa 
came under consideration, Members re- 
ceived 48 hours’ Notice between the 
laying of the Record on the Table and 
the Motion to void the election. He 
should oppose the Motion of the Attorney 
General on the ground laid down so 
clearly in acalm and judicial spirit by 
the hon. Member for the City of London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis). The question of 
Davitt’s incapacity was not a Parliamen- 
tary, but a legal question. It was a 
question which should be left to a Court 
of Law to be determined upon a Petition 
brought by any elector of the county of 
Meath. Lately they had had before the 
House that question of another Member, 
in whose case the grave Constitutional 
question of eligibility to be elected did 
not arise ; the question merely was whe- 
ther he was eligible to submit himself to 
a certain matter incidental to the taking 
of the seat—namely, the taking of an 
Oath. Yet upon that question, lower in 
character and minor in degree, the Prime 
Minister and many other Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench rose, and with ani- 
mation and emphasis argued before the 
House that that question was not one 
which the House ought to decide. They 
told the House that it was a question for 
judicial determination, which should be 
removed to the calm and judicial atmos- 
phere of a Court of Justice. Now, if 
upon that minor question the Govern- 
ment contended that it ought to be 
removed to a Court of Law, he wished 
to know why this far graver and deeper 
Constitutional question of the eligibility 
of a man to be elected and sit in the 
House should not be referred to a Court 
of Law as well. Lawyers at both sides 
of the House had attempted to hunt the 
meaning of the Act of 1868; but the 
language was most absolute. The 50th 
section stated that after the next Disso- 
lution of Parliament no election or re- 
turn should be questioned except in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Act. The provisions of the Act were 
that the objection should be presented 
to a Court appointed for that purpose. 
In the case of Mr. Bradlaugh no legal 
tribunal was reserved to consider the 
question raised. In this case there was 
a tribunal specially reserved ; and it was 
stated in the Statute passed in 1868 that 
if any question had to be challenged re- 
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garding any election it should be chal- 
enged before the proper legal tribunal. 
Then the Act of 1870 had been referred 
to, which was an Act abolishing the 
penalties for high treason and intro- 
ducing the offence of treason-felony. 
That Act, which was intended to lighten 
the burden of disability, was now sought 
to be used to make the burden heavier. 
The section relied on by the Attorney 
General was correctly quoted by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman so far as it stated 
that— 

‘¢ Any person hereafter convicted of treason, 
or treason felony, shall not be capable of being 
elected, or of sitting or voting as a Member of 
Parliament.” 


But that enactment was subject to the 
condition— 

‘¢ Until he shall have suffered the punishment 
for which he has been sentenced, or such other 


punishment as by competent authority may be 
substituted for the same.”’ 


He was not a lawyer, and fortunately 
for the debates of that House the number 
of lawyers in the House was not very 
considerable ; but even he could see that 
several legal questions arose in the pre- 
sent case. It appeared that Davitt’s 
conduct while a convict had been so 
exemplary that he had obtained the re- 
mission of a considerable portion of his 
sentence. He believed that in the case 
of a convict part of whose sentence had 
been remitted the judicial opinion was 
in favour of the remission having the 
effect of absolutely releasing him from 
the remainder of his sentence. In 
Davitt’s case he was released at the end 
of seven-and-a-half years. What was 
the effect of the document by which his 
ticket-of-leave was granted? Taking 
the time he had served in prison and the 
time in respect of which he had obtained 
his release had he not, in fact, served 
his sentence? That was a legal ques- 
tion, which should be brought before a 
competent tribunal, and not be deter- 
mined by the debates of that House. A 
question had been raised about the iden- 
tity of Mr. Davitt. Heconfessed he had 
no doubt but that the Michael Davitt 
now in Portland Prison was the Michael 
Davitt returned by the constituency of 
Meath. But if the House was to pro- 
ceed with nice exactitude in this matter, 
the question of identity ought to be ju- 
dicially settled. The Act of 1868 gave 
power to any constituency to present 
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Petitions. Here the time for the pre- 
sentation of Petitions had not elapsed. 
If before the time had expired for the 
epg 2 of Petitions the House 

ad passed a Resolution voiding the 
election, the House had done that 
which it was not competent to 
do—namely, to override the express 
provisions of the Statute. Then Mr. 
Egan was the second candidate for 
the Meath election. The House had no 
personal knowledge of his having with- 
drawn. If Davitt was not legally 
nominated, Mr. Egan was the only per- 
son legally nominated, and that being 
so he had no right to withdraw; and, 
therefore, he was the sitting Member 
for Meath. Therefore, the rights of Mr. 
Egan, as the possible Member for Meath, 
would be affected by the Resolution. 
Then a singular phrase had been used 
by the Attorney General. The words of 
his Resolution were that Davitt had 
been ‘‘adjudged guilty of treason- 
felony.” This phrase occurred in the 
Resolutions proposed regarding O’ Dono- 
van Rossa, John Mitchel, and William 
Smith O’Brien. It was instructive to 
ascertain how the phrase was used re- 
garding Mr. O’Brien. The words in 
the Resolution originally proposed by 
the Government were—‘ convicted of 
treason-felony.’’ Sir Frederick Thesiger, 
then Attorney General, and one of the 
most eminent English lawyers, rose and 
said he wished to state an objection to 
the words of the Resolution— 

“The noble Lord' (he said) might be aware 
that attainder did not follow upon conviction, 
but upon the judgment; and he suggested that 
the words of the Resolution should be attainted 
of treason-felony.”’ 


Acting, no doubt, upon the principle 
which prevented all Government lawyers 
accepting wholly any suggestions from a 
lawyer of the Opposition, the Attorney 
General rose and said a middle course 
might be the best, and he suggested that 
the word ‘‘adjudged”’ might beused. The 
Resolution then read, ‘“‘ adjudged guilty 
of treason-felony,’’ which word ‘“ ad- 
judged” brought within the purview of 
the Resolution, not merely the convic- 
tion, but the sentence of death. He 
contended that in using the word ‘‘ ad- 
judged” on this occasion, as well as 
having used it regarding O’Donovan 
Rossa and John Mitchel, the Govern- 
ment was conveying a meaning which 
the facts with regard to Michael Davitt 
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and the others did not Constitutionally 
warrant. It had force in the case of 
Mr. William Smith O’Brien, because 
sentence of death followed upon convic- 
tion, and attainder deprived him of the 
citizenship right to hold a seat in Par- 
liament. There was no attainder in the 
cases of Rossa and Mitchel, neither was 
there an attainder in the case of Michael 
Davitt. On this subject he would quote 
the opinion of a very able lawyer, Mr. 
Henry Matthews, who, during the dis- 
cussion on O’ Donovan Rossa, said— 


‘The only legal disqualification for election 
was attainder for treason or felony. . . . . The 
universal current of opinion of all esteemed 
writers was that attainder, and attainder alone, 
carried disqualification with it.”—[3 Hansard, 
excix. 133.] 


He would also quote from a speech de- 
livered on the 18th of February, 1875, 
in the case of Mr. Mitchel by the pre- 
sent Attorney General for England. He 
was then in Opposition, which might 
account for his sentiments. He said— 


“Tt is quite true that Mr. John Mitchel has 
been convicted of treason-felony and sentenced 
to 14 years’ transportation, that he has not com- 
pleted his sentence. But looking at the ques- 
tion in a merely technical view, it is a question 
which can, perhaps, be best discussed before a 
judicial tribunal, whether that conviction pro- 
duced the disability sought to be imposed by 
that Motion.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxii. 499.] 


[‘* Hear, hear! ”’ from the Irish Members, 
and a remark from the Attorney General. | 
He was quoting the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s words from Hansard, in 
which he advocated in 1875 precisely 
the course the Irish Members were now 
advocating. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman added— 

“In early times, with few exceptions, all 
felonies were capital offences, punishable with 
the sentence of death, and with the sentence of 
death attainder necessarily followed ; and it is 
to attainder that the disability is attached.”’— 
[Lbid.] 


The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
now Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, who was so anxious that 
the House should not open this question, 
and who, in vague language, advocated 
precedent, said, in 1875, with regard to 
Mr. Mitchel’s case— 


** As he understood the matter, until the case 
of O’ Donovan Rossa there was no authority for 
stating that any offence whatsoever, except one 
which was of a capital character, and on which, 
of course, attainder followed, constituted a 
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disability for a seat in the House. He be- 
lieved there was no such: authority to be found 
in the case of O'Donovan Rossa.” — [Jbid. 
506.] 


Therefore, if there was no authority be- 
fore the case of O’Donovan Rossa, and 
no authority in that case, where had the 
Government the authority for the Mo- 
tion now? The idea forced upon them 
by contrasting the speeches of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen in 1875 with 
their observations now was, that promo- 
tion to seats upon the Front Treasury 
Bench produced mental gymnastic exer- 
cises similar to those of Jim Crow. He 
regretted exceedingly that the Rules 
of Order forbad his hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) 
laying his Amendment before the House. 
Though he (Mr. Sexton) might not have 
moved such an Amendment, coming 
from an Englishman it was a wise and 
statesmanlike proposal. Had it been 
put to the House the Irish Members 
would have been able to show from the 
public acts and words of Michael Davitt 
that he was a man of pure and unselfish 
character, and that he was sincerely 
and honourably devoted to the public 
good. He believed the House could 
not have more wisely used its preroga- 
tive of mercy than in carrying out 
the course indicated by the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle, and that House would derive 
a most salutary experience from ad- 
mitting to its councils a man such as 
Michael Davitt, who was loved as no 
other living man was loved by the whole 
of the Irish race. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
did not think he had been guilty of the 
absurdity suggested by the Home Secre- 
tary and the Solicitor General. He 
admitted that when the period for pre- 
senting a Petition against a Return had 
expired without one being presented the 
House itself must deal with the question ; 
but during the 21 days, if it interfered, 
it might affect the rights of the constitu- 
ency or of a candidate. The Solicitor 
General said there was no ground in 
this case for supposing that the rights of 
any persons would be affected. The 
Return did not show that one way or the 
other; while, on the other hand, there 
could be no possible disadvantage in 
allowing the matter to stand for 21 days. 
There was really nothing in the fear 
that a woman or a child might get 
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elected, for the House knew how to pro- 
tect itself. 

Mr. CALLAN said, they knew, as a 
matter of fact, that Mr. Egan’s can- 
didature was not withdrawn until 25 
minutes past the hour for receiving 
nominations, and the probability was 
that within a month it would be declared 
that Mr. Egan had been duly elected. 

Mr. P. MARTIN contended that 
though the cases mentioned by the At- 
torney General showed the House had, 
since the Parliamentary Elections Act, 
exercised the right of deciding upon the 
qualifications of its Members, yet, if the 
facts in reference to this Election had 
been correctly stated by some Members 
opposite, the House was now asked to go 
beyond any precedent, and very possibly 
to deprive a third person of rights vested 
in him by Statute. It might be legally 
contended—and, as he thought, with 
good reason—that the disqualification of 
Michael Davitt was a matter notorious 
and well known to the returning officer, 
shown on the face of the nomination 
paper; and as Mr. Patrick Egan was 
the only eligible candidate who was duly 
nominated the returning officer ought 
to have declared Mr. Egan elected. Mr. 
Egan was entitled to ask the proper 
tribunal to declare that the Return 
should be amended, and, if their decision 
was in his favour, he had as clear right, 
under the Act, in that case to obtain relief 
against the returning officer for having 
wilfully neglected to return the person 
whom he was bound to return as Mem- 
ber for Meath. Mr. Egan, assuming a 
Petition to be presented by him, there- 
fore, had the power of suing the return- 
ing officer, and recovering damages 
under the Statute. By the Motion of the 
Government the House was about to 
take away that right which the law gave 
him to proceed against another; and he 
maintained that, in these circumstances, 
there was nothing unreasonable in ask- 
ing theHouse to allow that case to stand 
over until the time for petitioning had 
expired. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 242 ; Noes 
29: Majority 213.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 

Main Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 208; 


Noes 20: Majority 188.—(Div. List, 
No. 33.) 
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Resolved, That Michael Davitt, returned as a 
Member for the County of Meath, having been 
adjudged guilty of felony, and sentenced to 
penal servitude for fifteen years, and being now 
imprisoned under such sentence, is incapable of 
being elected or returned as a Member of this 
House. 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL Sir) 
Henry James) said, that in relation to 
the second Motion which stood on the 
Paper respecting the issuing of a Writ, 
he asked permission to state the course 
which it was thought right should be 
taken. They had asserted the ineligibility 
of Michael Davitt, and they had asserted 
the right of the House to declare his 
ineligibility, and the Resolution passed 
arrived at that result. In the course of 
this discussion it was stated by one hon. 
Member, at any rate, that there was a 
person who, according to that statement, 
claimed to have some legal right which 
he asserted, and which could only be 
asserted by means of a Petition under 
the Act of 1868. In these circumstances 
the House should consider whether it 
should issue a Writ, and so come in con- 
flict with the person asserting that right. 
It seemed to him and his Colleagues, 
when that statement was brought to 
their knowledge, that they should follow 
the precedent set in the case of John 
Mitchel, and not shut out the person 
from assertion of his legal rights by 
presenting his Petition. The Govern- 
ment were disposed, therefore, to allow 
time to be given to the gentleman said 
to have been nominated, and of whom it 
was said he had a legal right which he 
wished to assert. Therefore he did 
not at present move the Motion which 
stood in his name for the issue of a 
Writ. 


NATAL (MR. SENDALL). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER, in rising to 
move the following Resolution :— 

“That this House regrets the indecision of 
Her Majesty’s Government, by which Mr. Sen- 
dall was withdrawn from the appointment of 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, to which he had 
been nominated, and for which, in the opinion 
bd bx Colonial Office, he was eminently quali- 

ed, 

observed, that Mr.Sendall was appointed 
to the Lieutenant Governorship of Natal 
during the Recess; but the appointment 
had since been withdrawn by the Go- 
vernment, on the ground, he believed, 
that it was against the feeling of the 
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people of Natal: but, from his own 
observation, he gathered that while one 
party among the Colonists was strongly 
in favour of the appointment, the other 
was willing to wait to see what kind of 
man Mr. Sendall was before actively 
opposing him. There was, however, a 
gentleman named Statham, editor of 
The Natal Witness, who organized an 
agitation, to which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters succumbed, and he wished to point 
out that this powerful Government, 
with an irresistible majority in that 
House, had been defeated by Mr. Sta- 
tham. The Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies told his constituents 
at Liskeard that Mr. Sendall was, in 
the judgment of Lord Kimberley, the 
most proper person that could be ap- 
pointed. Why, then, did not the Go- 
vernment adhere to the appointment ? 
Either the appointment was originally a 
mistake or it ought to have been adhered 
to. Apart from this consideration he 
thought it a mistake that the Govern- 
ment in their new appointments should 
have reverted to the old plan of nomi- 
nating a full Governor for Natal instead 
of a Lieutenant Governor, as they there- 
by threw an impediment in the way of a 
union of Natal and Cape Colony. More- 
over, it seemed to him that with full 
Governors in Natal and Cape Colony 
there would be a conflict of jurisdic- 
tions. The Native races might be 
treated differently by the two Colonies. 
A great deal had been said about 
Confederation in South Africa, the dream 
of statesmen in the House for many 
years past. Although such a Confedera- 
tion could be regarded as at present 
nothing more substantial than a dream, 
the question of a union between Cape 
Colony and Natal was one which came 
within the limits of practical politics, 
and the course the Government had 
taken had directly tended to prevent such 
a union. He feared that neither side 
wished it, and it was not for a British 
Minister to urge it; but he ought to be 
very careful not to hinder it. The ap- 
pointment of a full Governor seemed to 
him distinctly a step in the wrong 
direction. In conclusion, the hon. Gen- 
tleman said a great hardship had been 
inflicted on a most deserving public 
servant. 

Mr. SALT, in seconding the Motion, 
thought that the prospects and position 
of our public servants were well worthy 
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of the consideration of that House. In 
supporting the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber he was acting without having been 
requested to take any part in the discus- 
sion by Mr. Sendall. It was no contro- 
versial matter that Mr. Sendall was an 
important and a valuable public servant, 
and it was most undesirable that his 
conduct should be the subject of mis- 
apprehension. What were the qualifi- 
cations and what had been the career of 
Mr. Sendall? As a young man at Cam- 
bridge he had passed first-class in classics 
and third-class in mathematics. Soon 
after leaving the University he went to 
Colombo on the staff of the Government 
College, and he held that appointment for 
18 months. Hethen obtained the appoint- 
ment of Inspector of Schools there, and 
afterwards became Director of Public 
Instruction in Ceylon—a post of very 
considerable administrative importance. 
After 12 years’ service in that position 
he returned to England, and in 1872 
was appointed Assistant Inspector to 
the Local Government Board, in 1876 
General Inspector, and in 1878 Assistant 
Secretary to the Local Government Board. 
He possessed very high testimonials from 
those under whom he had served in the 
course of his career. For instance, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, in a letter dated 
Queen’s House, Galle, 9th February, 
1880, says— 

“ During the last four months Mr. Sendall 
has been acting as Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, in which capacity his ability, tact, and 
sound judgment have proved of signal assistance 
to the Government in inaugurating the exten- 
sive and difficult changes in the educational 
system of the Colony which have recently been 
determined on. I consider Mr. Sendall well 
fitted for a far higher and more responsible 


sphere than that which he has so efficiently held 
here for the last ten years.’’ 


Then here is another letter, dated August 
14, 1872, signed Arthur Helps. He 
says, speaking of Mr. Sendall— 

“T have every reason to think that he is a 


man of much administrative ability and ex- 
perience.” 


He need not trouble the House by 
quoting more. From information he 
had received on the best authority he 
believed that the resistance to Mr. Sen- 
dall’s appointment, though undoubtedly 
violent, proceeded from a very small 
knot of persons, and it was unfortunate 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
so soon have arrived at a decision to 
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cancel his appointment. He had been 
informed that the whole of the com- 
munications which had taken place 
between the Home and the Colonial 
Governments on this subject had been 
conducted through the telegraph. This 
was a very serious matter, especially in 
a case requiring the utmost deliberation 
and consideration. He had no desire to 
turn this Motion into a serious attack 
upon the Colonial administration of the 
Government; but presented it rather in 
the form of friendly criticism. South 
Africa had a history, and he hoped for 
it a great future. The difficulties and 
the character of the Colony were often 
misunderstood in England; but he 
trusted that the able Under Secretary 
would devote his talents and his energies 
to mastering the details of questions by 
no means easy, and to promoting the 
welfare of one of our most important 
Possessions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House regrets the indecision of 
Her Majesty’s Government, by which Mr. Sen- 
dall was withdrawn from the appointment of 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, to which he had 
been nominated, and for which, in the opinion 
of the Colonial Office, he was eminently quali- 
fied.”—(Mr. Robert Fowler.) 


Mr. COURTNEY congratulated the 
hon. Member for the City of London 
upon his brevity, and the hon. Member 
for Stafford upon his courtesy, in bring- 
ing this matter under the notice of the 
House. The course taken by the Go- 
vernment in this matter was extremely 
simple. Mr. Sendall was selected for 
the post entirely on the strength of his 
own merits, and as being the person 
best fitted for it within the range of 
choice open to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. When his nomination 
was made known in South Africa there 
did undoubtedly occur a manifestation 
of feeling in the Colony against the ap- 
pointment. There was a good deal of 
evidence of that manifestation in the 
newspapers; but to that the Govern- 
ment, of course, paid very slight atten- 
tion. But those manifestations were 
made known to the Government through 
their Agents, and, what was more im- 
portant, by two Votes in the Council. 
One was of a practical character, offer- 
ing to raise the salary from £2,500 to 
£4,000, if the Government would send 
out a Governor instead of a Lieutenant 
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Governor. He confessed he did not 
know any better test of the reality of 
the feeling manifested than the readi- 
ness to vote an additional sum of money 
to carry it into effect. The second Vote 
was one limiting the supplies to six 
months, in order to force the Govern- 
ment at home, if they were unwilling, 
to re-consider the situation. The Go- 
vernment at home had no desire what- 
ever to force upon any Colony a gentle- 
man who would be unacceptable there, 
unless there were grave circumstances 
requiring that he should be sent out. In 
this case, when it was made known that 
the Colony of Natal were prepared to 
pay a much larger sum, the area of 
choice was, of course, very considerably 
enlarged. Mr. Sendall, in the most 
handsome manner, tendered his resig- 
nation, and said that, in the interests of 
the Public Service, he thought it better 
for him to withdraw. The Secretary of 
State said it was impossible not to ac- 
cept that withdrawal, though he did 
that with great reluctance. As regarded 
the estimation in which Mr. Sendall was 
held, he entirely agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Staf- 
ford (Mr. Salt). In support of that 
statement he would read to the House 
an extract from a letter of the Secretary 
of State— 


“Tt is only due to you that I should say that 
my opinion of your capacity for that post 
remains unchanged, notwithstanding the op- 
position which your appointment has met with, 
and that I have no doubt you would have fully 
justified my recommendation of you to Her 
Majesty, which was made after very careful 
inquiry and consideration ; but, looking to all 
the circumstances, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it will be for the advantage of the 
Public Service that the wish of the Colonial 
Legislature for the appointment of a Governor 
instead of a Lieutenant Governor should be 
complied with, and that your appointment as 
Lieutenant Governor should, therefore, not be 
proceeded with.” 


With respect to what had been said as 
to the creation of a Governorship tend- 
ing to impede a union between Natal 
and Cape Colony, he (Mr. Courtney) 
believed that no federation and no union 
would ever be brought about in South 
Africa except with the willing co-opera- 
tion of the Colonists, and that no step 
could be taken that was more calculated 
to impede such a movement than to 
attempt to force anything upon any of 
the parties. The hon. Member for Staf- 
ford had deprecated the action of the 
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telegraph in the matter ; but from what 
the Government had since heard, they 
had reason to believe that the case had 
not been materially affected thereby. 
He hoped he had been able to show that 
in accepting Mr. Sendall’s resignation 
they were fully sensible of his merits ; 
but that the Government had acted 
entirely in deference to the wishes of the 
Colony. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
afraid that the Government had made a 
mistake in making such hasty use of 
the telegraph in respect to the with- 
drawal of Mr. Sendall, and had done 
an injustice to a useful and most deserv- 
ing public servant. He did not doubt 
that his hon. Friend did not desire to 
press his Motion to a division, especially 
as any division of a Party character 
must be injurious to Mr. Sendall. He 
rose to say that he quite agreed with 
what had been said as to Mr. Sendall’s 
capabilities by the hon. Member for 
Stafford. While he was at the Local Go- 
vernment Board that gentleman had been 
appointed by him entirely on the ground 
of his merit—first to an Inspectorship, 
and then to an Assistant Secretaryship 
of the Local Government Board. He 
thought that the statement which had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies with regard to the matter was of a 
satisfactory nature. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 1st March, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee—Resolution [February 27] reported 
— £313,270, Consolidated Fund. 

Pusitic Buis—Ordered—First Reading—Con« 
solidated Fund (No. 1) *. 

First Reading—Roads Provisional Order (Edin- 
burgh) * [93]. 

Second Reading—Agricultural Holdings (Law of 
Distress) [14], debate adjourned ; Slate Mines 
(Gunpowder) * [68]. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—<—0o— 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (LAW OF 
DISTRESS) BILL—[Bu1 14.] 
(Mr. Blennerhassett, Mr. James Howard.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he must express his regret that it 
should have been left to a private Mem- 
ber to deal with that subject. The 
question of the Law of Distress had now 
arrived at such a stage that it might 
fairly have been expected that it would 
have been included in the number of 
measures announced in the Speech from 
the Throne, although, no doubt, its omis- 
sion was due to the great pressure of 
Public Business. The question of the 
Law of Distress was one which had been 
thoroughly thrashed out, and little or 
nothing that was new remained to be 
added to the previous discussions upon 
it. He could, therefore, hardly think 
that the Amendment to his Motion which 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) 
had put on the Paper—namely, 


‘*That it is inexpedient to proceed further 
with this Bill until further evidence has been 
taken as to the working of the Law of Dis- 
traint,”’ 
was seriously intended. The whole 
question had been fully and exhaustively 
inquired into by two or three Commis- 
sions which had been appointed to in- 
quire into the Scotch Law of Hypothec ; 
and although those investigations had 
been nominally confined to the Scotch 
law, yet witness after witness had given 
evidence as to the operation of the ana- 
logous law in England. On the 8rd of 
May last the House unanimously adopted 
a Resolution declaring it desirable to 
abolish the power of levying distress for 
rent on agricultural holdings in England, 
Wales, and Ireland. His contention 
was that this law was completely wrong 
and injurious to the community, and 
ought to be removed. The total abolition 
of the Law of Distress was the principle 
-of his Bill; and the practical effect of 
the measure would be simply to place 
the landlord, as to the recovery of rent, 
exactly in the same position as every 
other creditor was as to the recovery of 
debts. The object of the Bill was 
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simply to give effect to the unanimous 
Resolution of the House to which he had 
referred. When they came to consider 
that subject the wonder really was that 
that law should have been allowed to 
exist as long as it had done. It was a 
curious survival of a state of things 
which had long passed away; and it 
would have beenimpossible for it to have 
continued until now but for the great 
forbearance with which it had been, on 
the whole, used by the landlords gene- 
rally. Since the feudal system had dis- 
appeared a complete change had taken 
place in the social system of the country, 
and a relation of contract had been 
established between landlords and ten- 
ants. The modern farmer was a man 
of business engaged in complicated trans- 
actions of every kind, and often of con- 
siderable magnitude, his transactions 
with his landlord bearing only a small 
proportion to all the rest ; while no other 
class of persons were obliged to carry on 
their business under liability to such an 
arbitrary and oppressive power as he 
was exposed to by the Law of Distress. 
That law placed the landlord, as regarded 
the recovery of rent, in the position of a 
chartered libertine among creditors. No 
notice was necessary on his part, no 
legal formality, no judicial process of 
any kind. He might go himself, or send 
anyone he pleased on the premises of the 
tenant; and often very unsuitable per- 
sons were sent. The effect of that was 
the greatest possible practical hardship 
to the tenant; and the mers liability to 
such a hardship was a great indignity 
and injury to the farmers. Ata recent 
meeting of English farmers one speaker 
had the hardihood to say that the main- 
tenance of the Law of Distress was liked 
by the farmers; whereupon a voice ex- 
claimed—‘‘ Oh, yes ; we love it as much 
as the toad loves the harrow.” Every- 
one who had dealings with the farmer, 
whether it was the manure merchant, the 
tradesman, the implement maker, or the 
banker who had to give him credit, knew 
perfectly well that the liability to dis- 
tress was always hanging over him, and 
materially injured the security. Great 
injustice was inflicted upon the general 
creditors of the farmer by the landlord 
being able to swoop down upon and 
carry off everything upon which the 
farmer’s credit was founded. The Law 
of Distress, in fact, was contrary to the 
whole spirit of our law, entitling a land- 
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lord, as it did, to neglect all the ordinary 
precautions of commercial life. There 
was nothing in the landlord’s position to 
justify such an exceptional state of things. 
On the contrary, he was peculiarly well 
placed for making a sound and advan- 
tageous bargain with his tenant. The 
chief argument in favour of the main- 
tenance of the law was that it was useful, 
because it enabled the landlord to give 
credit to poor farmers who would not 
otherwise be able to enter into the occu- 
pation of land. No doubt it did ; but no 
permanent advantage could result to 
either landlord ortenant from the bolster- 
ing up of insolvency. In other words, 
the Law of Distress was a snare to per- 
sons who had not sufficient capital to 
enter into the occupation of land, which 
for that reason they would be unable to 
successfully cultivate. The law was, in 
truth, injurious not merely to the tenants, 
but to the landlords, by encouraging care- 
lessness in the selection of tenants, and, 
indeed, to every class of the community. 
So far as the law affected rents it only 
artificially stimulated them. As to the 
liability of the property of third parties 
to be seized, that provision was so mon- 
strous and unjust that he presumed no 
one would be found to defend it. If ever 
there was a question fully ripe for settle- 
ment it was this; and he could only ex- 
press the hope that the House would, in 
this time of depression and trial, do 
something to cheer the sinking heart of 
the farmer, by relieving him of the in- 
jury of this arbitrary and oppressive 
law. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed; 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Blennerhassett.) 


Mr. SALT, in moving, as an Amend- 
ment— 

‘‘That it is inexpedient to proceed further 
with this Bill until further evidence has been 
taken as to the working of the Law of 
Distraint,”’ 
said, he hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had charge of the Bill 
had been put to no inconvenience 
by the change that had been made 
in the form of his Amendment, and 
that though changed in wording be- 
cause he found it was not exactly in ac- 
cordance with the Forms of the House, 
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yetit was the same in effect. With re- 
gard to the Law of Distraint, he would 
not deny that circumstances required 
that that law should be subjected to 
changes, he was willing to say con- 
siderable changes, and that he would be 
the last to deny. But should that 
change amount to a total abolition of the 
Law of Distraint, or should it be in the 
direction of a modification of that law ? 
Ifthere was a doubt upon these points, 
then the presumption must be in favour 
of the ancient law which had endured so 
long, under which agricultural industry 
had been carried on, and upon which 
customs had been founded and contracts 
undertaken for generations. It was a 
law that had been the foundation of 
other Statutes, und had been amended 
and modified by these Statutes_over and 
over again. It was evident that any 
great change, much less a complete 
abolition of the law, should only be 
made after the fullest inquiry. He 
wished he could appeal to the House 
successfully to keep the question free 
from Party bias. There were some ques- 
tions that should not be diverted from 
the broad stream of national interest 
into the narrow and less cleanly channels 
of Party sentiment. And surely in affairs 
that touched our great agricultural in- 
terests in a broad or in a small way the 
House should deal with them in a manner 
far above Party consideration. This was 
essentially a national question, seeing 
that the agricultural interest in all 
ages had been intimately bound up with 
the welfare of a nation. And if he pro- 
tested against this subject being consi- 
dered in a Party sense, still more did he 
object to discuss it merely as a class ques- 
tion. He did not speak at all from the 
landlord’s point of view. The question 
concerned many people besides the land- 
lord, and he even doubted whether the 
landlord had the greatest interest in 
it. It was contended that the relations 
between landlord and tenant at the pre- 
sent day ought to be based upon con- 
tract like any ordinary transaction be- 
tween commercial men; but that con- 
tention involved a fallacy. The posi- 
tion of the landlord was founded on the 
common law that he shared in the pro- 
duce of the soilin which the tenant and 
landlord were in partnership. The real 
object of both landlord and tenant was 
that both should prosper, and that the 
land should be as productive as pos- 
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sible. 
were to be protected, it would pro- 
bably be best for the landlord to have 
wealthy tenants paying moderate rents 
and improving the land at their own 
cost. The tenant was in a very dif- 
ferent position towards the landlord 
to that he was in with regard to per- 
sons who sold him ploughs and other 
articles. As the Duke of Argyll said in 
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his article in the last number of The. 


Contemporary Review— 


‘“‘The theory and the origin of the preferen- 
tial security of the owner was founded ona 
principle of obvious justice. Rent was origi- 
nally, and in some places it is still, simply a de- 
finite portion of the produce. That portion 
was set aside and separately stowed in the 
owner’s barns. Under such condition and 
forms of payment nobody would think it just 
that the owner’s share of the produce should be 
liable for the tenant’s debt to other men. It 
makes no difference to the equity of the principle 
that rent is no longer paid in that way, that no 
portion of the crop is separated from the rest, 
and ear-marked as the property of the landlord.” 


He quoted that because it very well put 
the case, and showed that the land- 
lord, having a partnership with the 
tenant in the ownership of the soil, was 
in a different position from any other 
creditor. He was quite prepared to ac- 
knowledge that if tenants were a monied 
class, who could undertake from time 
to time to sink capital in the soil, as 
circumstances required it, the landlord 
would, no doubt, be glad to accept a 
reduced rent, and to do without the Law 
of Distress. But they must take things 
as they found them, and the state of 
things was that the landlord had to in- 
terest himself in the condition and the 
working of the land as well as the tenant. 
It was said that the Law of Distress had 
tended to the great increase of rents 
which had taken place in this country 
between the years 1850 and 1875. That 
there had been a great increase of rents 
during that period he did not deny ; but 
he did not himself attribute that increase 
to the Law of Distress. There were, he 
imagined, three reasons for it. In the 
first place, land had increased in value 
because these 25 years were years of 
prosperity, and wealth increased. The 
prosperity was general throughout the 
country, both in agriculture, manufac- 
ture, and commerce. Many men in 


trade made large fortunes, and invested 
money in the, to them, more congenial 
pursuit of agriculture, either in purchase 


Mr. Salt 
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of land or improvements. In the next 
place, during the whole of that period 
of a quarter of a century landlords 
expended considerable sums on their 
estates in draining, in fencing, in build- 
ings, and various ways; in short, they 
carried on large operations by which 
the farms became more valuable to 


the tenant, and much of what they did 


was effected without making any addi- 
tion to the annual rental. If a Return 
could be obtained of the amount of 
capital so expended by landlords be- 
tween 1850 and 1875 it would, he be- 
lieved, astonish even those best ac- 
quainted with the subject. His third rea- 
son for the increase of rents was, perhaps, 
the least satisfactory of all. During those 
25 years great progress had been made 
in the banking facilities of the country. 
Banks deriving energy and enterprize 
from the joint-stock system pushed their 
branches into country towns and villages, 
and there sought employment for their 
money. The result was the farmer, in- 
stead of.going to them as a depositor, 
went as a borrower. Instead of having, 
as in the old days, a deposit of £200 or 
£300 in the banker’s hands, he found 
he could obtain advances of such sums, 
and the possession of this unexpected 
capital enabled him to give a higher 
rent than before. It was not the Law of 
Distraint that had led to the increase of 
rent. During the bad years of 1876, 
1877, 1878, and 1879, which followed 
the 25 years of prosperity, a state of 
things exactly contrary prevailed. In- 
stead of trade being prosperous, it was 
depressed; instead of the country ac- 
quiring riches, it became poorer; instead 
of the seasons being good, they were 
bad; and instead of bankers lending 
money, they were withdrawing it. The 
result was that rents steadily fell 
throughout the whole country. The rise 
and fall of rents during those two periods 
proved that farming was carried on upon 
strictly commercial principles. If by 
commercial principles, upon which it had 
been said that farming ought to be con- 
ducted, it was meant that farming was 
to be conducted with prudence, honesty, 
and industry, then he entirely concurred ; 
but when they were told that this was an 
argument in favour of doing away with 
an old-established law, he thought that 
that was a proposition which required 
much consideration. Everybody who was 
connected with trade and commerce was 
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aware that no two tradescould be carried 
on on exactly the same principles, seeing 
that every trade had its peculiar 
characteristics. Thus some were carried 
on with a small capital, while others 
required the investment of very large 
capital. There were some trades in 
which money might be safely invested 
and safely lent, while in others of a 
more speculative character both the 
investor and the lender might well be 
anxious as to the result of their ventures. 
Therefore, when they were told that 
farming ought to be conducted on com- 
mercial principles, it would be well to 
inquire whether farming had any special 
peculiarities of itsown? In his opinion, 
farming had many such special pecu- 
liarities. In the first place, when a 
shopkeeper failed he shut up his shop, 
and for a time, perhaps, the street in 
which he had carried on business looked 
the less lively for his shutters being up, 
and his landlord lost a quarter or a half- 
year’s rent; but after the lapse of a few 
months another tenant was found, the 
place was painted up, and things went 
on asusual. But when a farmer became 
bankrupt and left his farm, things were 
very different. Six months’ neglect of 
a farm was enough to ruin it for years. 
The interest, therefore, of a landlord in 
a house and in a farm were not to be 
compared foramoment. Another pecu- 
liarity with regard to farming was as to 
the capital which it required to carry it 
on successfully. In most ordinary busi- 
nesses a man could calculate upon hav- 
ing a fair return for any amount of 
capital which he invested in it; but it 
was a very doubtful point whether it 
paid to invest a very large capital in 
agriculture. Thus it often happened that 
smail tenants were the most prosperous. 
In common with many other landowners, 
he had applied his mind during the last 
few years to the consideration of the 
causes and of the remedies of agricul- 
tural depression, and he had come to the 
conclusion that it was the hard-working 
small farmer who was the most success- 
ful. He frequently found that while 
the farmer who held a position in his 
county, and had even spent money on 
the land, was unsuccessful, the hard- 
working small farmer, with little or no 
means, had been successful. For his 
own part, he liked to see a farmer with 
his coat off and his hedges well cut. If 
he saw a man driving about the country 
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in a smart dog-cart, and careless as to 
the condition of his hedges and his 
ditches, he could only hope that that 
man had a large balance at his bankers 
on which to draw in times of depression. 
This brought him to the question of how 
far the Law of Distraint affected the 
He would refer to the 
Reports of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, which sat in 1869, and 
which inquired into the working of the 
Law of Hypothec, though, perhaps, the 
present was rather an unfortunate mo- 
ment to refer to Committees of the other 
House. He would only touch briefly 
upon it. Among the witnesses who gave 
evidence was one Mr. Bell, who paid 
rent altogether for his farms £2,400, 
and being asked about the Law of Hy- 
pothec, he replied— 

“T think the Law of Hypothec is certainly a 
very good thing. Had it not been for it, I do 


not think that I could have been in the position 
that I am in just now.” 


And then another witness, Mr. Den- 
holm, paying rent amounting to £3,440, 
said— 

**T commenced the world with a very little 
sum 24 years ago, and, indeed, I was a plough- 
man for eight years after ] was a married man, 
and 1 commenced dealing a little in a small way 
on my own account and wrought hard for a 
few years, and I madea little money and offered 
for the farm of Cauldcotes, and got it for 19 
years. I think that if the Law of Hypothec 
had not existed the landlord would not have ac- 
cepted me, for I had money to take the farm 
and stock it, and perhaps buy manure too; but 
I could not have fore-rented it.” 


There they had the opinions of two men 
who had worked themselves into a very 
good position. He would not say they 
were right in their opinions, and other 
witnesses before the same Oommit- 
tee expressed opposite views ; but con- 
sidering that small farming had been 
encouraged of late years, he did not 
think that it was wise or prudent to 
sweep away the Law of Distress alto- 
gether without careful inquiry as to the 
interests and opinions of tenant farmers 
in the matter. He had grave doubts as 
to what those opinions were; but he 
suspected that most farmers were in fa; 
vour of maintaining the law. Another 
class had been referred to by the hon. 
Member who moved the second reading 
of the Bill. He said that bankers and 
money-lenders were so much injured by 
the law. He was perfectly unable to 
agree with the hon, Member as to that. 
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One must suppose that the banker had 
some common sense and knowledge of 
the law. If he lent money to a farmer 
without security it must be upon his 
character. He was bound to say that 
in all the cases of lending money to 
farmers there was not one in which the 
banker was not perfectly aware of the 


nature of his security. It might be right 


to do away with the Law of Distraint or 
not ; but if there was an argument which 
was absolutely feeble on behalf of that 
course it wasthat. The banker who had 
lent money upon security of the well- 
known ordinary stock of a railway 
might just as well complain that the 
preference shareholders had a prior claim 
upon the concern. A good deal had 
been said from time to time as to the 
position of mortgagees. He would say 
that where persons occupied such a posi- 
tion, and had a clear and honest right 
to a prior claim, they ought not to 
diminish the value of their security in 
the smallest degree by legislation with- 
out strong reasons and the most careful 
and thorough inquiry. He was not 
sure whether an inquiry into the Law of 
Distraint generally ought not to be made. 
It was a difficult and technical question, 
and a good deal was to be said for and 
against such a course. The conclusion 
at which he arrived, and which he wished 
to impress on hon. Members opposite, 
was that he acknowledged that there 
were some things with regard to the 
law which should be changed. He 
thought that the six years’ limit should 
be very materially reduced, and the pro- 
perty of a third party, independent of the 
tenant, should be protected ; but whether 
they ought to go further was a question 
to be decided. Thelaw was based upon 
the old Common Law of this country. 
Numerous Statutes had been passed at 
different times in our Parliamentary 
history, sometimes for the protection of 
the rights and interests of the landlord, 
and sometimes for the protection of 
those of the tenant, and thus the law 
had been gradually modified. But was 
the law as it stood at present unfitted 
for the circumstances ef the present 
day? If so, at any rate let them see 
clearly what they were about to do, and 
let the most thorough and careful inves- 
tigation be made before any change was 
effected, The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 


Mr. Sait 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘¢ it is inexpedient to proceed further with this 
Bill until further evidence has been taken as to 
the working of the Law of Distraint,’”’—(M*. 
Sait,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. HOWARD said, he had lis- 
tened to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Salt) with great atten- 
tion, but had failed to discover any out- 
line of the course he proposed to take. 
At all events, he had not informed the 
House of a single point upon which he 
desired inquiry to be made, or on which 
any Committee of Inquiry could afford 
information. On the contrary, by his re- 
ference to the exhaustive inquiry into 
the sister Law of Hypothee in Scot- 
land, he thought he had proved that 
no inquiry was necessary. He wished 
to call attention to the fact that the 
result of the inquiry into the Law of 
Hypothee was that the law was abo- 
lished, and that with the concurrence 
of the Government of which the hon. 
Member for Stafford was a Member. He 
agreed with the hon. Member that 
this question should be approached free 
from Party bias. Agriculture was too 
important an interest to be played with 
as a shuttlecock by the two great Parties 
in the State. He would not attempt to 
follow the hon. Member with reference 
to the history of the increase of rents in 
this country. As far as he (Mr. J. 
Howard) was aware, nobody had ever 
contended that the advance in rents was 
due altogether to the operation of the 
Law of Distress. All that had been 
contended for was that it was a 
factor in the case, and one which 
ought to be considered. What had 
been urged as a main factor in pro- 
ducing the advance of rents in this 
country had been the want of security. 
An improving tenant was subject to 
the raising of his rent upon his own 
improvements. That, he thought, was 
a more important factor than the Law 
of Distress in the ‘increase of rents. 
The hon. Member had eontended that 
there was a virtual partnership between 
landlords and tenants. If that were so, 
why was not the landlord called upon to 
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share in the losses of his tenant? Rents 
during the last four years had been noto- 
riously paid out of capital; and if there 
was this virtual law of partnership exist- 
ing between the two parties, surely the 
landowner—one of the parties—ought 
to have borne his full share of the losses. 
If the Law of Distress did not exist, he 
would ask whether any hon. Member 
would rise to propose a measure so mani- 
festly in the interest of one portion—and 
that the richest and most influential 
portion—of the community as this Law of 
Distress? If any hon. Member were to 
propose such a measure, he would find 
very few supporters in the House, and 
very fewsupporters indeed in the country. 
The bankers, merchants, and traders of 
the country would be up in arms against 
such a proposal, and would denounce it 
as iniquitous. He did not contend that 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
imposing such a measure for the first 
time was, of itself, a conclusive argument 
against an existing law. Nor did he lay 
much stressonthatargument. Hethought 
it was not difficult to prove that this 
law was not only injurious to the tenant 
farmers, but injurious, also, to the very 
class for whom it was originally pro- 
posed. It was asserted that if the Law 
of Distress was abolished the landowner 
would not in some respects occupy as 
favourable a position as a trader—that 
whereas a trader could sue at once for 
the price of the goods he had sold, a 
landlord could not recover possession of 
his property until the tenancy had ex- 
pired, or a writ of ejectment had been 
enforced. No such disadvantage existed 
in the case of a landlord as compared 
with that of a trader. The landlord 
might stipulate with his tenant for the 
payment of rent quarterly, or monthly, 
or weekly, or daily, or even in ad- 
vance. It was said that a landlord 
was at a disadvantage, compared with 
a trader, because a landlord could 
not sue until the rent was due. But 
neither could a trader sue, if he had 
given six or three months’ credit, until 
six or three months had expired. More- 
over, the trader, on suing, might find 
that the goods he had sold had been 
disposed of, and sent to the Anti- 
podes; but the broad acres of the land- 
lord remained, and could not be trans- 
ported like goods. The maintenance 
of the law was urged in the interest of 
the small tenants as well as labourers, 
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as a means of enabling one to get upon 
the land, or the other to take larger 
farms; but he repudiated the asser- 
tion that the landlords of England 
would deal less generously with their 
tenants if this Law of Distress were 
abolished. He thought that a land- 
lord had this power of distress before 
his mind, although he might not allude 
to it openly. He had the assurance of 
bankers that it had a very potent in- 
fluence, especially during the past three 
or four years. If the Law of Distress had 
a prejudicial effect on the large farmer, 
it had a tenfold effect on the small and 
struggling farmer. The evils of this 
law forced themselves on public atten- 
tion in Scotland before they attracted 
much notice in England. One reason 
for this was the system of letting land 
by tender, which had long existed North 
of the Border. It was shown, time after 
time, when farms were tendered for, 
that it was not the man of capital— 
the man best suited and qualified for 
the holding—that was accepted, but 
the man who offered the highest rent. 
It was also discovered in Scotland, 
long before it attracted much notice 
in England, that this law had the 
effect of impairing the credit of the 
farmer, and of repelling credit from 
the soil. If these things were true with 
regard to the Law of Hypothec, and 
if they could be proved to apply equally 
to the Law of Distress in England, it fol- 
lowed, as a matter of necessity, that the 
Law of Distress must follow the fate of 
the Law of Hypothec. The law was an 
injustice to other classes of the com- 
munity. What natural right had the 
richest, most influential, and most opu- 
lent classes of the community to such a 
preferential claim on the tenant? The 
law was equivalent to a State guarantee 
in favour of the landlord, and he saw no 
reason for its continuance. The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
RandolphChurchill), whose absence he re- 
gretted, stated, when addressing thefar- 
mersof Oxfordshire, three years ago, that 
he had never been in favour of the Law of 
Distress, and that he could not see any 
difference between rent and a debt for a 
pair of boots; and recently the noble Lord 
gave the astonishing reason in favour of 
the law that many farmers had their pro- 
perty saved from dispersion by the distress 
being put in by the landlords, thus pre- 
venting other creditors getting hold of 
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it. It was difficult to see how a farmer 
could be benefited by being sold up by 
one creditor rather than by another. 
He maintained that the law inflicted in- 
jury on the general community, and that 
it ought to be abolished. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, although he 
should like to see the power curtailed to 
a year or a year and a-half, he was still 
of opinion that the Law of Distress was a 
benefit to the tenants. It increased the 
credit of the tenant. Was it to the 
interest of the tenant to decrease his 
credit? He admitted that the law had 
a fractional influence in increasing rent. 
He did not wish to deny that ; but it was 
a fractional matter. That was the dis- 
advantage; but the advantages quite 
overruled that. No doubt many farmers 
would have been broken up and ruined 
if it had not been for this law. Land- 
lords showed in consequence of the law 
a liberality and a forbearance which 
would not otherwise be extended to the 
tenant. If the law were abolished, the 
landlord must have a guarantee, in the 
shape of a bill of sale, or in some other 
way. Besides, ifthe rent were recovered 
by a formal process, the tenant would be 
saddled with extra legal expenses, which 
he was now exempted from paying. It 
should be borne in mind that the land- 
lord’s position was a peculiar one, and 
was not as favourable as that of the 
trader. The latter could refuse to 
supply any goods if the farmer were un- 
able to pay his debt; whilst if the 
tenant did not pay his rent, and refused 
to give up his a Pome the debt would 
continue to accumulate for some time 
without the landlord having any power 
to prevent it. The tenant could for a 
long time hold him at defiance. He 
contended, therefore, that the landlord 
should possess peculiar means of de- 
fending his interests. Having regard 
to the interests of the general public, he 
admitted that it was unfair that the 
landlord’s priority of right to distrain 
should extend over a period of six years. 
He therefore would not object to see it 
limited to a year or 18 months. What- 
ever change might be effected in the law 
should apply to house property as well 
as land. 

Mr. J. HOWARD said, that in his 
speech he had not expressed an opinion 
in favour of the extension of the mea- 
sure to all real property ; but he saw no 
objection. 
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the Bill. Whatever might be the result 
of the measure before the House, he ad- 
mitted that the time had arrived when 
the law should be amended; and he 
assured the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire of his support if that hon. Member 
could see his way to limit the operation 
of the Bill. 

Mr. MELDON said, that he would 
vote for the Bill if it could be proved to 
his satisfaction that it would work bene- 
ficially for the tenants. He, however, 
failed to see how the tenants’ interests 
could be served by the abolition of the 
Law of Distress. It was said that it 
would benefit other creditors ; but surely 
in that respect it was a piece of class 
legislation. The Law of Distress was a 
law of great antiquity, on which all the 
customs of the country were founded. 
It was eminently beneficial to the 
tenants. Their credit was not reduced 
by it. On the contrary, they got, by 
means of it, credit that they would not 
otherwise enjoy. The landlords gave 
them credit until such time as they could 
realize the produce of their farms in the 
most beneficial way. If the Law of 
Distress was abolished the landlords 
would insist upon having punctual pay- 
ment of their rents, or would immediately 
sue for them. They would take none 
but tenants whose solvency did not 
admit of a doubt. Nothing he considered 
could be more detrimental to the interests 
of the tenant, then, than to do away 
with the law. If all creditors were to 
enjoy the right of seizing the stock or 
produce of a farm it would frequently 
be sold under disadvantageous circum- 
stances ; and the interests not only of 
the farmers themselves, but also of the 
general public, would consequently 
suffer. In his opinion, the general 
creditors were not entitled to much con- 
sideration, for so long as everything 
went well with the farmer he got credit 
from them ; but the moment he became 
less prosperous they refused him any 
credit whatever, and did all in their 
power to prevent him recovering his 

sition. It was different with the land- 
ord. He did not withdraw his credit. 
On the contrary, he reduced the rent, 
and was willing to give him time to re- 
cover himself. He held, therefore, that 
the landlord had greater claims to con- 
siderate treatment than other creditors. 
He admitted that the Law of Distress 
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required great alteration. In Ireland it 
had already been amended in the right 
way, the duration of the landlords’ right 
to distrain having been reduced to one 
year. Such alimitation appeared to him 
to be just, for while the tenant was pro- 
tected from being pressed by his land- 
lord, he was still given an opportunity 
of realizing the produce of his farm in 
the most advantageous way. He thought 
that more time in which to investigate 
the question should be allowed before 
deciding on the abolition of the Law of 
Distress; and he should, therefore, vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Stafford. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS, in support- 
ing the Amendment ofthe hon. Memberfor 
Stafford, said, that there was no general 
consensus of feeling, at all events among 
the farmers of the district he represented 
(East Kent), in favour of the entire 
abolition of the Law of Distress. He 
spoke with some authority, as this ques- 
tion was first agitated in the county he 
represented, and was made a test ques- 
tion at the General Election for almost 
every candidate for the representation of 
the county. He and the other Member 
who were returned then advocated that 
the Law of Distress should not be entirely 
abolished, but that the time during which 
the landlord could distrain on the goods 
of the tenant should be limited. These 
views had received the entire approba- 
tion of the constituency; and judging 
from the feeling exhibited by the far- 
mers last autumn—and hehad had plenty 
of opportunity of testing that feeling 
through attending alargenumber of agri- 
cultural meetings —he believed they were 
still of opinion that there were many ob- 
jections to the entire abolition of the Law 
of Distress. In the first place, ifthe law 
was abolished they feared that there 
would be a tendency to absorb the small 
farms into the big ones. This would be 
the means of destroying a most deserving 
and important class of men—namely, 
those who, by thrift and industry, had 
raised themselves from the position of 
bailiffs and labourers to that of farmers. 
On behalf of this class he protested 
against the abolition of the Law of Dis- 
tress. Personally speaking, as a land- 
lord, he did not care much for the law in 
order to protect his own interests, be- 
cause he could protect those interests in 
other ways ; but he felt that the abolition 
of the law meant the extinction of a most 
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useful class of farmer. At the same 
time, he was in favour of an amendment 
of the present law; and he had always 
advocated such an amendment as would 
prevent the landlord distraining on the 
goods of the tenant for more than 12 
months’ arrears, or distraining at all on 
the goods of a third party. In his own 
county large numbers of sheep were 
annually sent from Romney Marsh to 
the higher parts of the county for the 
purpose of agistment; and it seemed 
hard that the landlord of the farm to 
which they were sent should have the 
power of distraining on them, inasmuch 
as they did not belong to his own ten- 
ant, but to a third party. Therefore he 
had great pleasure in supporting the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend, and 
hoped the House would consent to the 
question being further considered. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
question was whether or not the abolition 
of this law was a matter of public policy. 
If the House would permit him, he would, 
in a few words, show why it appeared to 
him that its abolition was a question, 
and a very important question, of public 
policy. Before doing so, however, he 
wished to refer to some words which fell 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard), who some- 
times, he must say, attempted to lead 
Members on that side into strange 
vagaries. He understood his hon. Friend 
to give his assent to the suggestion of 
including houses in the scope of the 
proposal ; and he wished to point out a 
fundamental difference between house 
property and landed property in this 
matter. He advocated the retention of 
the Law of Distress in reference to house 
property, because he considered that that 
law was for the public advantage in re- 
ference to that description of property. 
It tended to give a man shelter when he 
would not otherwise have it, and the im- 
portant economic distinction was that the 
Law of Distress in reference to house pro- 
perty tended to the reduction of rent, and 
did so because house property could 
never be a monopoly. On the other 
hand, the land was, and must always be, 
a natural monopoly—a monopoly in 
which there was no reference whatever 
to the number of landowners—and for 
that reason the retention of this law 
tended to an enhancement of rent, and, 
in a certain extent, to an unjust en- 
hancement, and therefore it was more or 
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less injurious to agriculture. He agreed 
with what the hon. Member for Stafford 
said with reference to the advances which 
had been made by bankers to farmers. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hichs-Beach), in giving evidence be- 
fore the Duke of Richmond’s Commis- 
sion, stated that upon the faith of a 
letter received from the manager of a 
local bank he had allowed a man to enter 
upon possession of a considerable farm 
whom three years afterwards he found 
had never had any capital of his own. 
He (Mr. Arnold) wished to point out that 
the argument which the hon. Member for 
Stafford used, and which was in exact 
accordance with that of the evidence of 
the right hon. ‘Gentleman the Member 
for East Gloucestershire, was an argu- 
ment directly in opposition to the argu- 
ment which he sought to enforce against 
this Bill. If the Law of Distress had not 
been in existence, so shrewd a man as 
the right hon. Member for East Glou- 
cestershire would never have allowed 
that man to enter upon his farm. The 
right hon. Gentleman was a party to his 
own defeat. He accepted incautiously 
the letter of a bank manager, because 
the Law of Distress sheltered him in 
taking an ill-provided tenant. Returning 
to the point that the abolition of this 
law was demanded as a question of pub- 
lic policy, !\> (Mr. A. Arnold) maintained 
that its abolition would promote good 
husbandry ; and, because he believed 
that confidently, he was not anxious to 
seek the opinion either of landlords 
or tenants on the subject. Indeed, he 
quite believed that if they desired to 
obtain the opinion of tenant farmers they 
would find a considerable number against 
the abolition of thislaw. The question, 
however, was whether it would be to 
the advantage of the 30,000,000 people 
for whom he was the first Member to 
say a word that day, and because he be- 
lieved that it was most distinctly for 
their advantage, that it would promote 
better and more productive husbandry, 
he should at all times support the aboli- 
tion of this law. 

Mr. PELL said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man who had moved the second reading 
of the Bill had described it as short and 
simple. He, however, hardly thought 
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that a Bill which dealt with the details 
of so large a subject as the one the 
House was now considering should be 
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short and simple. Without any disre- 
ny to the hon. Member, he considered 
the Bill an impudent and imprudent 
Bill—it was impudent on account of its 
brevity, and imprudent in its so-called 
simplicity. The Bill took no account of 
long usages, of customs which had been 
generally acted upon and were clearly 
understood by all. These customs, when 
they were impartially considered by prac- 
tical persons as distinguished from mere 
theorists, were justified by common sense 
and by usefulness. The Bill took no 
account whatever of consequences, and 
it had been suggested that they might 
be dealt with by subsequent legislation. 
Unfortunately, as George Eliot said, 
consequences were the result of our ac- 
tions and not of our excuses. They ought 
to bear that in mind, and not be carried 
into the region of excuses. It was not 
unusual to arrange for what were called 
penal rents, by which a tenant who 
might be thoughtless, careless, or dis- 
honest was prevented doing that which 
would produce permanent mischief. 
Subjection to a penal rent might be the 
means of preventing a tenant from 
mowing or ploughing up grass land when 
that would involve great mischief to the 
freeholder and irreparable hurt to the 
life owner. Whether there was any 
other way of checking such a proceeding 
it was not for him to say. These were 
questions which ought to be considered, 
and might well form the subject of 
such an inquiry as was suggested by 
the hon. Member for Stafford. There 
were also cases of bondsmen. Many 
tenants entered upon business, not upon 
the security which distress gave the 
landlord, but under arragements made 
with relatives and others who became 
bound for the payment of the rent. But 
the landlord could not come upon the 
bondsman until he had exhausted the 
means of the first person to the contract 
—namely, the tenant ; and a man be- 
came security the more readily because 
he knew that the tenant with his pro- 
perty distrainable stood between him 
and the landlord. A serious objec- 
tion to the Bill was that it took no ac- 
count of existing contracts—there was 
no saving of existing contracts. During 
bad times enormous concessionshad been 
made by landholders to leaseholders ; 
and it was not considered how such 
owners would be forced to act under the 
new conditions which the Bill would in- 
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troduce. The Bill exempted Scotland, 
but not Ireland, from its operation; and 
it ought to be explained what would be 
the consequences of dealing in this way 
with judicial rents in Ireland. It would 
be generally admitted that no obstacles 
ought to be put in the way of the im- 
provement of land by owners. They 
could get the money required for im- 
provement only from the capital invested 
in the land; they must rely for their 
means upon something like certainty in 
the payment of rent. That certainty 
was strengthened under the present 
law. He admitted that it went be- 
yond what any of them desired; it 
went, as well, quite too far in respect 
to the recovery of ordinary trade debts ; 
and he hoped that the law affecting them 
would be considered at the same time 
as distress forrent. No good could come 
from protracted credit—the putting off 
of the evil day which must come ; but if 
the Law of Distress was to be sharply 
abolished, there would be serious inter- 
ference with the power of the landlord 
to do that which he ought to do and de- 
sired to do with reference to the manage- 
ment of his estate. It was said that if 
they abolished the Law of Distress the 
owner of land would be better off than 
the owner of ships or chattels, because 
they might be lost, while the land would 
remain; but the important interest of 
the landowner was his life interest, and 
he might be seriously injured if the oceu- 
pier was to be allowed to exhaust it. 
The tenant took out of the soil an appre- 
ciable and valuable commodity, which 
could not be replaced except, generally 
speaking, by following the accepted 
courses of husbandry. If the land was 
to submit to this exhaustive process 
without any return to it in the form of 
elementary substances, and if the tenant 
went away without paying his rent, in 
what better position was the owner of 
the soil than the owner of machinery or 
merchandize who had made a bargain 
with an insolvent creditor? He con- 
tended that the landowner’s loss was 
the greater, because it was impossible to 
calculate the effect of mismanagement 
of the soil during even a comparatively 
short period. If, in addition to that, the 
easy breaking of contracts was laid open 
to those who entered intoagreements with 
a landowner, neither the business of the 
landlord nor of the tenant would be im- 
proved. The object of the promoters of 
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this measure was to make unto them- 
selves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness. Why was distress to 
cease only in regard to rent of one par- 
ticular kind? It might be true, as had 
been stated by the hon. Member for West 
Suffolk (Mr. Biddell), that agricultural 
rent was fractionally raised by the pre- 
sent law; but did they get no guid pro 
quo? He ventured to think that they 
did. He did not know of anybody whose 
rent for land was collected the very day 
it became due ; but it would be collected 
punctually in the future if this Bill were 
passed into law. In the existing state 
of things, grace was given, and very 
often a long period of grace, extending 
sometimes to three and even nearly five 
months. During that time the tenant 
undoubtedly had the enjoyment of the 
landowner’s capital. It was the custom 
to permit the tenant to hold the money 
for a considerable period of time after 
the debt had accrued ; and was not that, 
he asked, some set-off to the fractional 
rise in rent that might be caused by the 
present law? They had heard a great 
deal in that House of good landlords, 
and very little of bad ones. Might not 
much of the goodness of a landlord be 
the result of this old custom of granting 
credit, and of the security which the 
landowners ultimately possessed in the 
form of distress? They had heard nothing 
whatever of the exercise of this power 
of distress. If a Return were obtained 
of the number of levies made for agri- 
cultural rent within the last three ex- 
tremely bad years, he was inclined to 
believe that the whole would come 
within the limits of one folio sheet of 
paper. Let those who supported the 
Bill consider whether they were not 
handing over the tenants and the owners 
to the tormentors—oflicers of justice, and 
possibly lawyers. ‘The Bill considered 
the interests of the thousands, but gave 
very little consideration to the interests 
of the millions; and he therefore hoped 
that the House would reject it entirely. 
Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT said, that 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down spoke as if this subject of the Law 
of Distress was something new, and he 
called the Bill an impudent and impru- 
dent Bill. But the Bill was founded on 
a Resolution passed by the House last 
Session after discussion and without a 
division. The measure would, moreover, 
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done for Scotland after many years’ dis- 
cussion. When the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Pell) said this Bill was sup- 
ported merely by theorists, and by people 
who had no practical experience, he 
would ask the hon. Gentleman to look a 
little more carefully into the evidence 
taken by a Committee of the House of 
Lords. Very partial extracts had been 
read from the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee. Members who had not looked 
into that Report might, perhaps, judge 
from the extracts that there was a strong 
opinion among the farmers of Scotland 
against the abolition of hypothec ; but he 
ventured to say that the whole feeling in 
Scotland was strongly in favour of the 
abolition of that law. Many farmers 
thought that the chief objection to 
hypothec was that it tended to undue 
competition for farms, and thereby to the 
increase of rents, and it was pointed out 
that there must be some small farmers 
who occasionally benefited very much by 
getting security which they otherwise 
would not have got from the landlords ; 
but although that argument was put 
forward again and again, he ventured to 
say that that view was not taken up by 
the small farmers. There was something 
to be said for it in argument; but that 
view was never taken up by the small 
farmers. He ventured to say that 
throughout Scotland, whether among 
large or small farmers, or those who had 
nothing to do with farming, there was 
not the least desire to maintain the law. 
The present state of the law on this 
matter was unreasonableand inequitable. 
It was a law in favour of one side. By 
virtue, however, of the decisons of 
Judges, the law had been considerably 
modified in favour of the tenant, and it 
had been decided that the old Law of 
Distress did not apply to many articles 
which new considerations of agriculture 
had brought upon the land. The real 
question was not whether this Law of 
Distress conduced to the benefit of small 
tenants or large tenants—let them take 
their chances ; what they had to consider 
was whether, where parties did not stipu- 
late in a particular direction, one way or 
the other, the law should of its own force 
throw all its weight onone side. The hon. 
MemberforBedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard) 
had described the landlord as nothing 
more than a creditor in respect of his 
land. That was a very accurate way of 
putting it; but perhaps it might be even 
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more accurately put by saying that the 
landlord was simply a contractor in re- 
spect of his land ; and in respect of every- 
thing else landlords and tenants ought 
to regulate their relations by contract. 
If additional security was required by 
one or the other, then let the parties 
stipulate for that; but let not the law, 
quite independently of contract, stipulate 
distinctly in favour of one side or the 
other. He was in favour of the two 
parties being put as nearly as possible 
on the same footing; and to anything 
like alegal presumption being introduced 
into a private arrangement between the 
two parties he altogether objected. He 
trusted the House that day would do as 
it did last Session after ample considera- 
tion, and give the Bill a second reading. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he felt that, 
after the able and exhaustive speech of 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), 
it was unnecessary for him to discuss 
that matter at any great length. He 
endorsed every word of what had been 
said by the hon. Member. There were, 
however, one or two particulars in which 
he could supplement what he said. He 
had been in the habit of discussing that 
question when it assumed the shape of a 
proposal to abolish the Law of Hypothec, 
which was advocated by many of the 
Scotch Members. In opposing that 
measure in former Sessions he had the 
assistance of an hon. Member whose loss 
they all deplored. He referred to Mr. 
Leeman, the late Member for York—a 
Gentleman as well acquainted with the 
agricultural pursuits of his own county, 
and with the relations of landlord and 
tenant, as any man in the House, and 
who had always opposed the abolition of 
the Law of Hypothec on the ground that 
such a change must necessarily tend to 
the extinction of the class of small ten- 
ants. In his (Mr. Gregory’s) opinion, 
strong grounds should be offered for the 
abrogation of this law, and perhaps he 
might be allowed shortly to examine 
those grounds. As regarded the prin- 
ciple of the law to which an hon. Mem- 
ber had adverted, it was established that 
there was a sort of guasi-partnership be- 
tween the landlord and tenant, the land- 
lord contributing the raw material of the 
land and something more, with the farm 
buildings, while the tenant contributed 
such capital as was necessary to the 
cultivation of the soil as well as his 
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share in the capital, and the landlord re- 
tained a lien for his share, which was 
represented by the rent which the tenant 
covenanted to pay. The landlord could 
not be expected to part with the posses- 
sion of his land without some security ; 
and if it were put to the tenants whether 
they would have the Law of Distress 
maintained, or whether they would pre- 
fer to pay rent in advance or by quarterly 
instalments, there would, he thought, 
be but one answer given to the question. 
It was said that the Law of Distress 
hampered the tenant in obtaining credit. 
He was inclined to think that for some 
years past they had obtained rather too 
much credit, and he would venture to 
tell the House how the extension of 
credit had arisen. There had been of 
late years a great extension of the Joint 
Stock Banks, many of which had estab- 
lished branches all over the country. 
Thus a competition had arisen between 
the banks in the rural districts, accom- 
modation being offered by them to secure 
customers among the agricultural popu- 
lation. The Joint Stock Banks had 
forced the hand of the local bankers; 
and between the rival interests of the 
Joint Stock Banks and the local banks 
facilities had been given to the tenants 
which it would have been better for 
them to have withheld. If they looked 
at the list of the failures of tenants, it 
would be found that in about nine cases 
out of ten the banks were the principal 
creditors. The banks became alarmed ; 
they saw that they had gone too far; 
and, perceiving the disasters which had 
happened to some of the banks in Scot- 
land and elsewhere, they suddenly pulled 
up short; they turned round on the 
agricultural tenants, and not only with- 
held from them further advances, but 
called upon them to meet the advances 
which they had already received. That 
was the cause of so many of the failures 
of tenant farmers in this country. It 
was urged that the Law of Distress was 
unfair to the general body of creditors, 
because it gave to the landlord a pre- 
ferential claim. Before a Committee 
which sat on this subject various gentle- 
men interested in the sale of manures 
and implements were called, and it ap- 
peared that not one of them had in- 
curred bad debts to the amount of 5 per 
cent. In the case of only one were the 
losses as high as from 3 to 5 per cent; 
and as regarded the rest, they were less 
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than 1 per cent all round. He wished 
he could carry on his own business with 
no greater losses. He did not say that 
the law did not require amendment. 
There could be no doubt that six years’ 
credit was too longa period. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for South Leices- 
tershire (Mr. Pell) that not only in agri- 
cultural matters, but in all commercial 
business throughout the country, three 
or four years was a sufficiently long 
time. Indeed, as far as the Law of 
Distress was concerned, he was prepared 
to limit it to two years. In the county 
and the one adjacent to that which he 
represented there was a large hop-grow- 
ing interest; the growers had a large 
amountof capital invested,and sometimes 
required indulgence to enable them to re- 
coup their losses from bad seasons. The 
landlords gave them considerable credit 
on that account. He thought it would 
be desirable to retain a period of two 
years, so as to enable persons to recover 
in one year from the losses incurred in 
another. The charges of the bailiffs and 
of sale under distress were very heavy ; 
but that applied quite as strongly to the 
case of loans as of agricultural distress. 
Indeed, he did not see how they could 
consider this Law of Distress without 
reference to the Law of Urban Distress. 
It seemed to him that the subject was 
one specially fitted for the consideration 
of a Committee, in order for them to 
see what relaxation could be made. 
They might then be able to ascertain 
how far they could mitigate the effect of 
the law, and, without abolishing it, put 
it on a footing which would be more in 
harmony with the times and with the 
state of agriculture now prevailing. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, the tenant 
farmers, at the present time, needed all 
the support that House could give them. 
He had been a tenant farmer himself, 
and he knew the difficulties of farming 
with too little money. When he tooka 
farm in 1848 the rent was £214, the 
land was in bad condition, and he was 
not ashamed to tell the House that he 
had not enough money properly to stock 
it. And had it not been for this old 
friend they were now advised to abolish 
he would not have had the farm. His 
landlord knew him, but would not have 
trusted him were it not for that protec- 
tion ; and if there had not been this pro- 
tection he would not have been in that 
House to-day. He was not come there 
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not see why the law should be considered 
bad because it was old. There were old 
things which were very good things. 
But, at the same time, he quite admitted 
that the law required amendment; and 
he thought that 18 months’ or two years’ 
credit, instead of six years, would be 
ample. He spoke principally in the in- 
terest of the small farmer. It was the 
duty of the House to do everything it 
possibly could to arrest the mischief now 
going on in the country. This agitation 
was got up principally by large farmers, 
who were swallowing small farmers by 
hundreds. Small farms had been added 
by twos and threes to large farms. 
The large farmer came to the landlord, 
and told him he would pay him the 
money, without asking him to put up 
any buildings, which, as they knew, 
were very expensive. But the small 
tenant farmers were the very backbone 
of the country. They had heard that 
people were protected in the towns. 
Now, he did not pretend to understand 
what public policy was, especially the 
public policy of the present day. He 
did not see how it could be public policy 
to turn out small farmers when it was 
public -policy to keep people in the 
towns. He was an old farmer himself; 
and he must say, though he was an 
exception to the rule, that a farmer 
was not much good for anything but 
farming. He was a sort of Jack-of 
all-trades, although he was a farmer. 
Farmers were not wanted in the towns ; 
and they could not go to Manitoba, be- 
cause they had not money. Before the 
House passed that Act, let them wait 
for a few years until the farmers were 
able to hold their own. It was said that 
the law was an injury to machine and 
implement makers and sellers of manure. 
Now, he, as a tradesman, received many 
thousands a-year from farmers. For 
the last 16 years he had worked some 
very large lime works, the lime being 
sold as manure to all the farmers in 
the neighbourhood indiscriminately ; and 
during those 16 years, although there 
had been this protection to the landlord, 
he had not lost £10. Nobody need 
complain much about the security of the 
farmers after that. There were some 
who pushed their goods upon the farmer. 
He did not say anything against agri- 
cultural implements; but there was a 
limit to them. All farmers did not want 
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very expensive ones. But when a farmer 
was at market, and had got a drop too 
much, he often bought one of those im- 
plements, which he found next day he 
could not use. For all legitimate pur- 
poses the present law had worked well, 
though, as he had said, he would like 
to see it limited to 18 months or two 
years. But certainly they should not 
raise the floodgates now, and let every- 
one come in on the poor farmer. As 
representing townspeople, it would be 
his interest to support this measure, like 
his brethren around him. But most land. 
lords told their tenants to pay for the 
manures before paying their rent. He 
told his own tenants todoso. He would 
certainly give his vote against the Bill. 

Coronet BARNE inquired who would 
be the gainers by this Bill; certainly 
not the landlords or the great mass of 
tenant farmers. The larger farmers 
would, to some extent, be benefited ; but 
the Bill would have the effect of abolish- 
ing nearly all the small farmers in the 
country. At least three out of four of 
them were in debt to their landlords, 
and if the House should abolish this 
Law of Distress they would at once take 
away the security of the landlord for his 
debts. In his own interest, he must at 
once close with the farmers, and many 
happy homes must be broken up. These 
men must come into towns and live 
miserably, or go to the Colonies and live 
more miserably still. The only gainers 
by the Bill would be the machine and 
implement makers, oil cake manufac- 
turers, and merchantsin general. Did 
the hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill include the tithe rent-charge, which 
could not be collected except by the Law 
of Distress, and what then was to be- 
come of the poor clergy? What did 
hon. Members mean to do about rates 
and taxes also, which there was no other 
way of collecting? The hon. Member 
for Roxburghshire (Mr. Arthur Elliot) 
said he should support the Bill on the 
ground of freedom of contract; he 
(Colonel Barne) would like to ask if the 
hon. Member would support the Farmers’ 
Alliance Bill, which expressly abolished 
freedom of contract? He should have 
great pleasure in voting for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE said, that the one 
thing which struck him about this Bill 
was its extreme inopportuneness. If 
the Bill passed into law in its present 
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shape the consequence must be the ruin 
of a great many tenant farmers. The 
House could not legislate on a subject 
of this character as if it had a carte 
blanche before it. It was proposed to 
alter the relative position of the land- 
lord and other creditors to the tenant. 
Many of the smaller tenant farmers 
were in debt. The other creditors held 
off now, because they knew the landlord 
held off, hoping that better times would 
place the tenant on his feet; but if the 
law were abolished, the landlord could 
could no longer hold off, and the entire 
creditors would run in upon the tenant 
and ruin him. The hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) did not go 
into the enormous value of the mort- 
gages on land at present. But that was 
a very important consideration. If this 
Bill were to pass it would damage the 
security of those who held these mort- 
gages, and whose main security was that 
the rents, on the security of which money 
was advanced, were thus secured. Then 
there was the question of the bondsmen, 
who were secure until the landlord had 
exhausted his securities. But their se- 
curities were lessened by the Bill; and, 
therefore, the bondsman might be called 
upon, and they could not lessen their 
securities without great caution. The 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard) argued that the Law of Dis- 
tress raised rent. But would not the 
hon. Member ask a larger rent if 
the Law of Distress were abolished ? 
Large security meant low interest, and 
little security high interest. The hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
looked upon this as a question affecting 
30,000,000 people. But, so far from the 
consumers being benefited by the abso- 
lute abolition of the Law of Distress, 
they would be injured, because the ten- 
dency would be to demand the rent be- 
forehand, and reduce the amount of 
capital in the hands of the farmer, which 
would certainly reduce the number of 
people applying for farms ; but as farms 
in England were not let by tender it 
did not necessarily reduce the rent. 
He did not consider that the passing of 
the Bill would benefit the tenant. He 
quite agreed that there ought to be some 
change in the law, and his name was 
down on a Bill for limiting the Law of 
Distress to two years. To this Bill he 
had proposed an Amendment to his hon. 
Friend in charge of it that one year 
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was sufficient, which he thought would 
meet the case. It might not meet the 
case of the hop country; but an ex- 
ceptional arrangement might be come 
to there. He did not look on this as a 
landlords’ question*by any means; and, 
as it would be absolutely fatal to a large 
number of the tenant farmers at the 
present moment if the House were to 
pass this very crude Bill, he should vote 
against it. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES, who had given 
Notice of the following Amendment :— 

‘‘That it is expedient to amend rather than 
abolish unconditionally the Law of Distress for 
Rent, and to exempt from its operation live 
stock and machinery not being the property of 
the tenant,” 
said, he had put his Amendment on the 
Paper as showing that the feeling on his 
side of the House was not to retain the 
law as it was, but to amend it. He was 
prepared to amend and mitigate the Law 
of Distress, for he admitted that, in its 
present shape, it gave undue preference 
to the landlord over the other creditors. 
The question was a tenant’s question 
more than a landlord’s, and a small ten- 
ant’s question more than anything else. 
He quite agreed with what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for South Dur- 
ham (Mr. Pease) ; and he believed that 
if they did away with the small farmers 
they would put a great deal of the land 
of the country out of cultivation. The 
agitation on this question had arisen out- 
side of the ranks of the agriculturists. 
There might be exceptions; but, as a 
rule, the majority of the tenantry were 
certainly opposed to the total aboli- 
tion of the Law of Distress. As to 
the comparison which had been made 
between this law and hypothec in Scot- 
land, he must point out that hypothec 
was a much more oppressive law. The 
landlord in Scotland had been able to 
distrain, not only for rent due, but for 
accruing rent. And he was able to se- 
quester his tenant’s goods and follow the 
goods after they were handed over to a 
third person. Hypothec, therefore, was 
not on the same level with the Law of 
Distress. The Member for Bedfordshire 
(Mr. J. Howard) told them that it was 
a class privilege of the landlords. He 
denied that. When a landlord parted 
with his land for a temporary period for 
a particular purpose, he reserved some 
portion of the products of that land in 
the shape of a fixed rent. But the 
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ordinary creditor had an advantage over 
the landlord, because the ordinary 
creditor could demand cash payment; 
whereas the landlord had to wait three 
or six months. Again, if the landlord 
wished to get possession of his land, he 
must go through a tedious and expen- 
sive process of litigation. He issued an 
ejectment, which was a long and difficult 
business. The landlord could not sue 
for rent till it was due at fixed periods. 
It was not so with the ordinary creditor. 
He could stop supplies, and press for 
immediate payment. An agricultural 
tenancy could not cease immediately, 
and meanwhile the debt was increasing 
and the estate deteriorating. He quite 
agreed that this was a most inop- 
portune time for the agitation. If they 
passed this Bill into law, and thus 
put an end to distraint, they would 
seriously affect the position of many ten- 
ant farniers and aggravate their diffi- 
culties. They would do away with that 
indulgence at present given by the land- 
lords, for they would not be able to give 
the same latitude that was now given. 
It was admitted that the landlords had 
shown the greatest forbearance and lati- 
tude to their tenants. The cause of that 
forbearance was partly due, no doubt, 
to the fact that the landlords felt some 
security, some protection. He would 
ask, who was most likely to be sympa- 
thetic in his dealings with the farmer— 
the landlord, the bank, or the usurer ? 
It was the interest of the landlord to 
find the tenant doing well. If they 
abolished this law, other securities would 
be required, and they might not be so 
little objectionable as the present secu- 
rities. The hon Member for Bedford- 
shire said—‘‘ Why don’t you insist on 
the payment of rent regularly?” 

Mr. J. HOWARD: I did not say any- 
thing of the kind. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES: I think the 
hon. Member recommended that the rent 
should be paid in advance. 

Mr. J. HOWARD: I said it was open 
to the landlords to stipulate, as a trader 
can, whether the credit is to be for six 
months, three months, or one day, or in 
advance. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, hethought 
it was hardly necessary to say more on 
that point. He knew in America they 
paid rent sometimes monthly; but he did 
not think that would be a popular move- 
ment in this country. He thought the 
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remedy proposed was worse than the 
disease. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary said last 
Session— 

‘‘ When a subject came to he dealt with in a 
Bill, there ought to be just and proper securities 
introduced by which the landlord who parted 
with the possession of his land should havea 
summary and effectual method of recovering 
that possession, if he did not pay his rent.” 


He should like to ask what sort of 
security was there in the present Bill 
to enable the landlord to get a speedy 
means of re-entry if the rent were 
not paid? But he should like to know 
why this scheme was not extended 
to the towns, where there were 20 
distraints for rent against one in the 
rural districts ? If the law was abolished 
with respect to agricultural holdings, it 
could not logically be retained for house 
property. It was manifestly unjust to 
make any distinction between the two 
cases. He thought the time within 
which the right of distress was exer- 
cisable might be altered to 18 months 
or two years, on the same principle that 
the right of distraining for tithe was 
limited to two years. If the House 
divided upon this Bill he should vote for 
the Amendment. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, that whilst 
agreeing that the Law of Distress had 
been of benefit to the tenant, he thought 
it could not be denied that in some cases 
it had created a dishonest collusion, 
which had tended to the serious injury 
of traders. He could not see why all 
real property, both houses and land, 
should not be dealt with in the same 
manner. This Bill, however, made a 
distinction between these two classes of 
property, and in this respect he was 
opposed to it. While he maintained 
that, upon principle, a similar iaw should 
apply to real property as to personal 
property, he thought a considerable 
limit might with advantage be placed 
upon the period within which a landlord 
could exercise his right of distress. The 
time of such limit should be either six 
or 12 months, but certainly nothing like 
six years or two years. He denied the 
assertion that it was very unusual for 
agricultural labourers to rise into the 
position of tenant farmers; he himself 
knew many excellent tenant farmers 
who had risen from the class of agricul- 
tural labourers, and who would never 
have been able to do this had it not 
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been for the forbearance of their land- | 
lords. He was in favour of a limita- 
tion, but not of a total repeal, of the Law 
of Distress. 

CotoneL RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
very much doubted whether the tenant 
farmers were in favour of the abolition 
of the Law of Distress ; on the contrary, 
he believed that they preferred its re- 
tention. He was aware that the aboli- 
tion of this law was an integral part of 
the programme of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance; but he could assure the House that 
the small traders and the agricultural 
labourers were opposed to the Alliance, 
for they looked upon it as being in the 
hands of men who wished to have a 
monopoly in the occupation of land. 
The hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
J. Howard) had stated, among other 
reasons for abolishing the Law of Dis- 
tress, that the law had the effect of rais- 
ing rents; but, in his opinion, that was 
not the case. The hon. Member for 
Bedfordshire said that the Law of Dis- 
tress had the effect of withdrawing 
capital from the land. But he believed 
the true causes of that were the unpro- 
pitious seasons we had experienced and 
foreign competition. It had been said 
that the bankers were injured by the 
law; but why should not the landlord 
as well as the banker have the oppor- 
tunity of investing his money in the 
land? If an implement maker could 
only get one debt out of five he thought 
himself pretty well off ; but where would 
a landlord be if he only got one rent 
out of five? The fact was that the Law 
of Distress was one of the few privileges 
remaining to the landlords. The last 
privilege removed from them was that 
of the hares and rabbits, of which they 
were deprived by the Bill of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. He ventured to think that 
the small farmers and agricultural 
labourers would be found to be opposed 
to the abolition of the Law of Distress. 
For his own part, he was decidedly 
opposed to the unconditional abolition 
of the law ; and he hoped that the Home 
Secretary would take this opportunity 
of indicating what equivalent the 
Government were prepared to give to the 
landlords if the Law of Distress should 
be abolished, for if the landlords were 
deprived of their hereditary privileges 
they should be relieved of some here- 
ditary burdens. 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that a great deal of light had been 
thrown upon the subject by the inte- 
resting discussion that had taken place. 
But some of the arguments were, he 
thought, not altogether conclusive. The 
argument, for instance, of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
was not conclusive, nor was that of the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt)— 
namely, that the law was an ancient one. 
He quite agreed with what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Stafford, in 
the moderate and thoughtful speech 
which he had made, that this question 
ought not to be treated as a class ques- 
tion. Oertainly, he did not propose in 
any way to look at the matter from a 
point of view either particularly favour- 
able to, or adverse to, the landlord 
class. The hon. Gentleman also depre- 
cated its being dealt with as a Party 
question. Well, that was what they all 
said, but did not all practice. He had 
generally observed that no very great 
or beneficial change ever came about 
except more or less as a Party question. 
Quite as often reforms were carried by 
the Party which had formerly been op- 
posed to them as by the Party which 
had advocated them. Such changes were 
sometimes the consequence, not of the 
force of friction, but rather of that power 
which the late Master of Trinity invented 
a good name for, meaning the opera- 
tion of vis inertie—namely, the force of 
‘*sticktion.”” Now, what happened with 
reference to the Law of Hypothec? The 
Law of Hypothec was not absolutely 
identical with the one under discussion ; 
but it was very similar. He believed 
that the Law of Hypothec only referred 
to one year’s arrears. Notwithstanding 
that, the farmers of Scotland made up 
their minds that the law was & great 
evil to them. It was before them for a 
great many years, and was discussed in 
every possible point of view. It was 
argued in all their agricultural societies, 
and it was argued in this House; and 
he felt justified in saying that the argu- 
ments aguinst the abolition of the Law 
of Hypothee were, for practical purposes, 
identical with the arguments brought 
against the abolition of the Law of Dis- 
tress. There was not a single argument 
he had listened to to-day which was not 
urged with equal force against the Law 
of Hypothec. Now, what happened in 
that case? It was discussed year after 
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year; the votes of the House were 
against the repeal of the law for many 
years. Ultimately, however, opinion 
changed, although the arguments re- 
mained precisely the same. What was 
the cause? What was going to hap- 
cow Why, one of those unfortunate 
arty junctures to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford had alluded—namely, a 
General Election. The late Administra- 
tion came forward to repeal the Law of 
Hypothec, and within five days of the 
Dissolution the Bill was forced through 
the House of Lords in a manner which 
was stigmatized by Lord Redesdale as 
being discreditable to the House. Lord 
Cairns said that was very strong lan- 
guage. But the Dissolution took place 
in five days. He (Sir William Harcourt) 
had before him the speech of the late 
Lord Advocate (Lord Watson), who, 
speaking in the House of Commons in 
behalf of the Government, said— 

‘“‘T farther say confidently that this question 
has been finally considered by landlords and 
tenants in relation to the Land Laws.of Scot- 
land, and that the conclusion they have come to 
is, I will not say absolutely, but practically a 
unanimous conclusion—namely, that the Law 
of Hypothec may be safeiy eliminated from our 
system. That conclusion having been arrived 
at, I do not think this House should interpose 
between the wish for legislation in this direc- 
tion, because it is right and proper for other 
countries to overhaul their system of Land 
Laws, and make up their mind on the subject, 
before we obtain any alteration.” —[3 Hansard, 
ecl. 1423-4. ] 


Another thing was stated by Lord Wat- 
son, which he thought ought to be at- 
tended to after the warm rhetoric of his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lei- 
cestershire (Mr. Pell), who did not often 
use strong language, but who did, in 
reference to this Bill, say— 

“Can you conceive anything so monstrously 
unjust as to deal only with agricultural hold- 
ings, and take no notice of house property 
at all ?”’ 

[An hon. Memser: Of small house pro- 
perty.] Of small house property? Well, 
he (Sir William Harcourt) commended 
to attention the views of a Representa- 
tive of the late Government on that 
subject. Lord Watson, speaking on that 
subject, said he would not follow the 
argument of the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) and of 
hon. Members below the Gangway; he 
observed that it was not deemed expe- 
dient in every country that everybody 
should have a farm, but it was a neces- 
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sary condition of things in Scotland, 
when you made a law against vagrancy, 
that every person should have a house 
over his head. He had only called at- 
tention to this circumstance to show in 
what manner changes of the law of this 
description came about. Somehow or 
other, parties interested in a question, 
after full consideration, made up their 
minds in favour of a reform, and then 
the thing was done, and none of 
the evils that were predicted ever 
came to pass. That was the history 
of all reforms. [‘Oh!’] Well, of a 
great many reforms. The only question, 
it seemed to him, which for the present 
purpose they had to consider was exactly 
what stage the movement in favour of 
the abolition of the Law of Distress had 
reached in England. Had it reached that 
point which convinced the late Govern- 
ment that a matter resting upon precisely 
the same principles was one that could 
no longer be resisted ? That, he thought, 
was the only practicable point which 
they had now under consideration. The 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) ad- 
dressed himself to the effect which the 
Law of Distress had on the raising of 
rents. He would not enter into the very 
interesting discussion which the hon. 
Member gave them of the causes of the 
recent fall of rents. He was happy to 
find that the hon. Member, among the 
causes which he mentioned of the recent 
fall of rents, did not include the exist- 
ence of Her Majesty’s present Adminis- 
tration. But what did he say? Hesaid 
he thought one of the great causes of 
the fall of rents had been the establish- 
ment of banks in this country and the 
facilities for borrowing. That seemed 
to him (Sir William Harcourt) one of 
the most singular views of the causes of 
the fall of rents. The hon. Member for 
Stafford, as far as he could understand 
him, thought farmers should borrow of 
nobody except landlords, and that any 
credit which was given by banks some- 
how or other exercised a prejudicial 
influence upon the trade of agriculture, 
though why credit which benefited other 
trades should exercise a prejudicial in- 
fluence upon the trade of agriculture he 
(Sir William Harcourt) did not under- 
stand. But, then, the hon. Member for 
Stafford said that he and his friends had 
not made up their minds whether it was 
a good thing or not to apply capital to 
land. Well, if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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had not yet made up their minds whether 
it was a good thing to apply capital to 
land, he did not wonder that the hon. 
Member for Stafford thought there was 
a good deal to inquire into. He read a 
book the other day, which he was sorry 
to hear referred to with scorn. It was 
written by Mr. Prout, a gentleman who 
held a farm of 450 acres, and who said 
that he derived profit, even in the worst 
of times, from the laying out of capital 
on land. Certainly that gentleman’s 
experience did not concur with the 
principle which had been laid down on 
the other side of the House. The hon. 
Member for Stafford seemed to say that 
commercial principles were not appli- 
cable to land, and, therefore, that this 
Law of Distress ought to be maintained. 
But there was no country where com- 
mercial principles were applied to land 
more than in Scotland, or where the 
people were more commercially disposed 
in dealing with the relation of landlord 
and tenant. Landlords put up their 
farms to auction in Scotland on the 
commercial principles. Yet even in the 
commercial country of Scotland, where 
the relations between landlord and tenant 
were conducted upon commercial prin- 
ciples, the tenantry were most anxious 
for the abolition of the Law of Hypothec. 
The question whether or not the Law of 
Distress tended to raise rent was very 
difficult to determine positively ; but this 
thing he had heard, particularly in Scot- 
land—that landlords sometimes took the 
highest bidder as a tenant very much 
regardless of his solvency and the se- 
curity which he could give, because they 
were certain under the Law of Distress to 
keep themselves free from loss. Whether 
that was so or not he did not know. 
{An hon. Memser: It is not.] All he 
could say was it was one of the argu- 
ments which induced Scotch farmers— 
[‘* No, no!”]. Well, his hon. Friend, 
who he did not think was a Scotch land- 
lord or farmer, said, ‘‘No, no!” [The 
hon. Memser: I am both.] He did 
not pretend to pronounce on the validity 
of that argument; all he could say was, 
it was one of the arguments which pre- 
vailed with Scotch farmers to induce 
them to ask for an abolition of the Law 
of Hypothec. Hon. Members seemed to 
have made up their minds that agricul- 
ture would flourish if they could get rid 
of capital, bankers, and the manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements. They 
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were the great scourges of theland. He 

icked up that in the course of this de- 

ate. Whether they proposed to culti- 
vate the soil with their fingers, and to 
dispense with implements as well as 
agricultural implement makers, he did 
not know. He hoped that in spite of 
bankers, implement makers, and capital, 
land would still flourish. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite seemed to be of opinion 
that they could not defend the Law of 
Distress in its present form. They ap- 
peared to wish that the law should be 
amended in some way or other. The 
hon. Member for Stafford was of that 
opinion, yet he proposed to throw out 
the only measure before the House for 
the amendment of the law. He begged 
pardon. The hon. Member beside him 
(Mr. Courtney) told him that there was 
another measure on the subject of the 
Law of Distress before the House. But 
when would that Bill come on? [An 
hon. Member: Next Friday.] He 
gathered that there was much differ- 
ence of opinion as to how far farmers 
were opposed to the Law of Distress. In 
the case of the measure for the repeal of 
the Law of Hypothee every Scotch 
Member voted in favour of its repeal, 
which showed that unanimity existed 
among the farmers of Scotland, and fur- 
ther inquiry was therefore needless. It 
would be impossible, he held, to pass 
the present Bill in the shape in which it 
had been placed before them. It would 
have to contain provisions making it 
impossible for a man to refuse to pay 
his rent while keeping the land. But the 
debate had not satisfied him that there 
was a universal desire on the part of 
farmers that the law should be repealed. 
The existence or non-existence of such a 
desire was a very proper matter for 
further inquiry. Many proposals had 
been made in the course of the debate. 
For instance, some Gentlemen had pro- 
posed two years as the limit with respect 
to arrears, while others had proposed 
shorter periods, notably the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Suffolk (Mr. Biddell), who 
was of opinion that the time ought not to 
extend beyond six months. Among the 
proposals before the House were some 
advocating the abolition of the Law of 
Distress and the creation of some other 
security, and others advocating the con- 
tinuance of the law, subject to modifica- 
tion in respect of the period of its 
applicability. Now, these were matters 
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which were proper subjects for inquiry, | connection with agricultural interests, 
andif inquiry were desired a Committee | and to make it plain what the position of 
would have to be appointed. Having | owners would be should the Bill become 
listened attentively to the debate hehad law. The hon. Member for Bedford- 
come to the conclusion that the matter _ shire (Mr. J. Howard) had not adduced 
was not yet ripe, and that the time had a single proof that if the Bill should be- 
hardly arrived for passing so strong a’ come law the tenant farmers would not 
measure as a Bill abolishing the existing be grievous sufferers. Among other 
law. He was of opinion that the general | questions which he would like to put to 
wishes of the House would be given! hon. Members opposite was this—What 
effect to if between the promoters of the | would be the position of those tenant far- 
Bill and its opponents an arrangement | merswho, of late years, had been enabled 
could be made for an inquiry into the | to keep their heads above water only by 
whole matter, which would enable the | the indulgence given them as regards 
House to ascertain whether the persons | time by the landlords ? Supposing the 
most interested in the question wished | Law of Distress were abolished, would 
for a total repeal of the existing law or | not the landlords have to take some 
for some intermediate modification of it.| other steps to insure the payment of 
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Sirk WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 


he could not agree to the second reading | 


of the Bill; and he could not see how the 
observations of the Home Secretary with 
reference to the Law of Hypothec were 
relevant to the question before the 
House, especially as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
did not state the difference which ex- 
isted—and it was considerable—between 
the Law of Hypothec and Law of Dis- 
tress. The late election for the North- 


West Riding of Yorkshire had been | 


mainly decided on the question whether 
there should be an abolition or a modi- 
fication of the Law of Distress, and the 
tenant farmers of that constituency had 
supported the latter policy. The Home 
Secretary could not have been in earnest 
when he talked of hon. Gentlemen 
having a horror of three things—namely, 
implements, capital, and banks; and he 
thought it was to be regretted that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, re- 
presenting, as he did, the Government, 
should have come down and made a 
jocose speech on a very important sub- 
ject to all those who, whether as owners 
or occupiers, had anything to do with 
land. He thought it would have been 
much better if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had suggested some way out 
of the difficulty, if the law he objected to 
was to be abolished. The advocates of 
the Bill asked the House to sanction a 
very grave change in the existing state of 
agricultural affairs which would almost 
revolutionize the positions of owners 
and occupiers. He held strongly that 
before demanding assent to this change 
those who advocated it ought to show 





that-it would be a successful change in 
Sir Wiliiam Harcourt 


their rent? Would not the landlords 
be forced to insist on having their 
rents paid by instalments beforehand, 
or on the very day they became 
due? Then he thought that this Bill 
would prove a great hindrance to agri- 
culture, and his opinion was supported 
by that of many farmers with whom 
he had conversed on the subject. A 
farmer in more prosperous circum- 
stances, who was desirous of holding 
his crops until he could dispose of them 
to advantage and could now rely upon 
the forbearance of his landlord to enable 
him to do so, would, if the Law of Dis- 
tress were abolished, be compelled to 
sell them at once, possibly ata great sacri- 
fice, in order to enable him to pay his 
rent immediately. He would like to 
hear from the hon. Member fur Bedford- 
shire a practical reply to that objection. 
Then the House had been told bythe hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire that he had con- 
sulted a great number of bankers in small 
country towns, and that they had, gene- 
rally speaking, expressed themselves in 
favour of the abolition of the Law of Dis- 
tress. If they were in favour of it—be- 
cause it would lead to the tenant farmers 
coming to them to borrow money—he 
thought the House should hesitate before 
it passed any measure which would give 
the tenant farmers any such encourage- 
ment. The hon. Member seemed to 
think that all the riches were in the 
pockets of the landlords; but he could 
not help glancing with one eye at his 
own pocket and with the other eye 
on the blooming countenance of the hon. 
Member, and feeling a pang of regret 
that he had not a good honest share 
in the prosperous business of the hon. 
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Member. The hon. Member was not, 
apparently, in favour of the theory that 
the owner and occupier were partners in 
the soil. 

Mr. J. HOWARD: The right hon. 
Member has misunderstood me. I did not 
deny that a partnership existed be- 
tween landlord and tenant; on the other 
hand, what I said was that when that 
argument was brought forward in con- 
nection with other questions hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite repudiated the idea. 

Srr WILLIAM HART DYKE: Well, 
anyhow, the hon. Member did not con- 
clude his interruption by offering to take 
him into partnership. He thought that 
an important measure of this kind re- 
quired full discussion, and ought not to be 
hurried through on a Wednesday after- 
noon. He should vote against the 
second reading of the Bill; but he should 
welcome an inquiry by a Committee of 
the House, to whom this and the other 
kindred measure might be referred. 
He felt sure that the present debate 
would be of very solid use to the tenant 
farmers of the country, and would do 
much to correct the rash statements 
made at public meetings. He wished 
the Home Secretary had taken a less 
jocose view of the question. It was only 
two years ago that they had been told 
that a great conversion of the tenant 
farmers was going to take place ; but if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not careful he would find that all the 
billing and cooing that had been going 
on between himself and the agricultural 
community would prove to be the symp- 
toms, not of a permanent attachment, 
but only of a passing and harmless 
flirtation. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he was, per- 
sonally, very much disposed to close with 
the offer just made that there should be 
a Committee of Inquiry. Last year he 
said a few words on the abolition of the 
Law of Distress, and he did so because 
he thought the abolition of that law 
would lead to the application of a sound 
— to agriculture, a principle which 

ad been advantageously applied to 
other businesses. In all the speeches 
delivered against this Bill arguments 
were used which really amounted to 
this—that the House should go on bol- 
stering up a trade that, without that 
artificial propping up, would fall. It 
was said that if they abolished the Law 
of Distress, so insolvent were the small 
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farmers that they would be ruined. It 
was also urged that the present law 
made the landlords forbearing towards 
their tenants. The present was admitted 
to be an unsound condition of things. 
There was considerable difference of opi- 
nion even among tenant farmers them- 
selves as to the desirability of imme- 
diately sweeping away the Law of Dis- 
tress; and he could not go further than 
abstain from opposing the second read- 
ing of the Bill, unless very considerable 
alterations were made in it, and among 
them there must be some provision for 
securing to the landlords some quick 
method of obtaining possession of their 
land if rent was not paid, The landlords 
ought also to be secured against such 
things as manure, growing crops, straw, 
and other articles absolutely necessary 
for the cultivation of the farm, being sold 
off the land. Such a provision was emi- 
nently one for the consideration of aSelect 
Committee. He would be glad, indeed, 
to see the whole subject brought before 
a Committee. The hon. Member had 
predicted a rise in rents as the result of 
such a measure, arguing that good secu- 
rity meant low interest and bad security 
high interest, and as the landlord had 
got the security of distraint he was con- 
tent to take a lower rent than he would 
otherwise. But he would point out that 
this was only a collateral security, and 
often an illusory one; the landlord’s real 
security lay in the character and means 
of his tenant, and the Law of Distress 
was apt to lead him to be careless in this 
essential matter. But however that 
might be, the abolition of distress would 
lead to dealing with land from a ready- 
money point of view, which, he believed, 
in the long run, was a sound principle to 
apply to land as it was for every other 
trade. On the understanding, therefore, 
that he went no further, he would vote 
for the second reading. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was delighted 
to hear that the Home Secretary did not 
intend to support the Bill in its present 
shape. He did not think it necessary 
to follow the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman through his interesting and 
somewhat discursive speech, or to en- 
dorse the serious strictures which had been 
passed upon the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart Dyke). He could not believe that 
the Home Secretary really intended to 
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make fun of the troubles of the farmers. 
But the Home Secretary had a propensity 
for talking amusing nonsense—a faculty, 
indeed, which he seemed to possess in a 
greater degree than any other Member 
of that House. It had been proposed 
to hand over the consideration of this 
question to a Committee; but the fact 
was that there was already such a 
Committee of Inquiry then in existence 
considering these and other questions. 
He had, that very day, been examining 
witnesses who had given evidence upon 
the working of the Law of Distress in 
six counties. If this were the case, and 
the Commission was soon likely to place 
the results of its labours upon the Table 
of the House, he did not think it would 
be wise to appoint another Committee. 
He quite acknowledged the advantage 
of some reforms in the Law of Distress ; 
but its total abolition would inflict serious 
injury upon the tenant farmers of the 
country, and reduce some of them to 
bankruptcy. He should, therefore, give 
the proposal his uncompromising oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, he 
thought it was quite clear that a con- 
siderable difference of feeling existed in 
the House upon the subject ; but he pro- 
mised that if a second reading were 

anted he would undertake to go no 

her with the matter, on the under- 
standing that the whole matter should 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. STORER intimated that the Bill 
would be for the interests of the large 
farmers alone; but it was entirely in 
their favour as against the small ones. 

Mr. HENEAGE regretted that the 
offer made by the Home Secretary had 
not been adopted by the opponents of 
the Bill. They had been told that the 
whole question of the policy of the Law 
of Distraint was now before the House. 
That, however, was not the real ques- 
tion. The real question, from a tenant 
farmer’s point of view, was whether it 
was opportune to deal with the subject 
at the present time. They had a very 
decided answer upon that point in the 
recent election in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, because there the tenant far- 
mers were unanimously against the total 
abolition of the Law of Distress ; and he 
believed that Mr. Rowlandson had to 
attribute his defeat solely to the views 
he held on the question. There was one 
point which had been altogether over- 
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looked in the debate, and that was that 
the tenant farmers in the House were 
agreed in opposing the present Bill, and 
that the Bill was not backed by the name 
of a single landlord or tenant farmer. 
He was strongly in favour of an inquiry 
into the whole question, and he did not 
think any object was to be gained by the 
reading of the Bill a second time. What 
was required was that there should be a 
Select Committee. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 1) BILL. 


Resolution [February 27] reported, and agreed 
to :—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Piay- 
Fair, Lord Freperick CavenpisH, and Mr. 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEequEr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 2nd March, 1882. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brrr—Second Reading— 
Post Cards (Reply) (28). 


POST CARDS (REPLY) BILL. 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 
(No. 23.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv THURLOW, in moving that the 
Bill be read the second time, said, that 
its object was to enable the Postmaster 
General to issue reply postal cards, some- 
thing like those which had been in use 
in Germany for some years past. Under 
the Act passed in 1875 the Postmaster 
General was only entitled to issue postal 
cards of the value of one half-penny. 
The Bill before the House would em- 
power that official to issue return cards 
at double postage rate. It had passed 
through the other House of Parliament, 
and he now asked their Lordships to 
allow it to be read a second time, so that 
it might speedily become law, 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Thurlow.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 70-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 2nd March, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commitree—Commons, 
appointed and nominated. 

Private Britis (sy Order)—Second Reading— 
Central Northumberland Railway, deferred ; 
Great Northern Railway *; Metropolitan 
District Railway *. 

Pusiic Brtus—Ordered—First Reading—Drain- 
age (Ireland) Provisional Order * [94]; Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Corn- 
wall) [95]. 

Second Reading—Municipal Corporations [61]; 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1)*: 

Committee—Boiler Explosions [4]—Rr.pP. 

Committee— Report—Slate Mines (Gunpowder) * 
[68]. 


PRIVAT BUSINESS. 


— rH I — 


CENTRAL NORTHUMBERLAND RAIL. 
WAY BILL (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Mr. Dodds.) 


CotoneL MILNE-HOME said, he had 
thought that the second reading of the 
Bill would have been opposed by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce), who had placed a Notice 
of opposition upon the Paper; but as 
the hon. Member was not in his place, 
he (Colonel Milne-Home) would take 
upon himself the responsibility of mov- 
ing that the Bill be read a second time 
on that day six months. The Bill, to- 
gether with a rival scheme which had been 
introduced that Session, was of very 
great importance to the borough he had 
the honour to represent (Berwick-upon- 
Tweed); and it was in consequence of 
the opposition of that borough to the 
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scheme contained in it that he felt it his 
duty to make this Motion. The two 
lines now projected would, no doubt, 
open up a similar district of country ; 
but he did not feel it his duty to enter 
into all the various details of the two 
schemes, which were only fit for the 
consideration of a Committee upstairs, 
if either of the Bills went there. The 
scheme now before the House was very 
warmly opposed by the borough of Ber- 
wick-upon-T'weed. Theconnection which 
the proposed railway made with the 
main line to the North would divert all 
the existing traffic from the natural out- 
port of the sea at Berwick; and, knowing 
the wants of the district both north and 
south of the Tweed, he was clearly of 
opinion, without desiring to enter into 
further details, that the scheme was one 
which ought not to‘receive the sanction 
of Parliament. 

Mr. DODDS, interposing, said, that 
if the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
allow him to interrupt, he thought it 
would save the time of the House. He 
had understood that all the matter in dis- 
pute had been arranged, and, therefore, 
he had moved the second reading. As 
that did not appear to be the case, he 
would withdraw the Motion for the 
second reading, and move that the 
second reading be taken on Tuesday 
next. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


QUESTIONS. 
—menfior— 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS) — 
. PERSONAL SECURITY ON THE 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Mr. AtperMan W. LAWRENCE 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If his attention has 
been drawn to the insecurity of the 
Thames Embankments at night in con- 
sequence of gangs of roughs infesting 
them, and to the fact that there have 
been taken out of the Thames between 
Vauxhall Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge 
eight bodies of adult men between the 
15th and 28rd February; and, whether 
he will consult with the Commissioner 
of Police for the Metropolis with a view 
of placing some mounted patrols and 
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additional police on the Embankments 
after dark ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
have communicated with the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police on this subject, and 
he assures me that there is no connec- 
tion whatever between the fact that 
eight bodies have been taken out of the 
River Thames recently and any sup- 

osed acts of violence or disorder on the 

hames Embankments. Each of the 
cases referred to in the Question has 
been carefully investigated, and on that 
investigation there is no reasonable 
doubt that these have been cases of 
suicide, and not of deaths by violence. 
The register of crime shows that no 
outrage or any serious offence has oc- 
curred anywhere on the Thames Em- 
bankments since the beginning of the 
year. There was a violent outrage com- 
mitted on the 8th of December, 1881, on 
the Thames Embankment near the City 
Boundary; and two men charged with 
the offence are now awaiting trial. In 
these circumstances, there being no re- 
port since that time of any acts of vio- 
lence whatever on the Thames Embank- 
ments, there is no occasion for any fur- 
ther measures on the part of the police 
than those that are at present taken. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked, 
whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had seen in that day’s Pall 
Mali Gazette, a statement that last year 
108 bodies were taken out of the Thames 
and few were identified, and also a de- 
scription of the insufficient accommoda- 
tion provided for the exhibition of those 
bodies with a view to their identification ; 
and, whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would consider the expe- 
diency of providing some central place 
at which bodies could be kept for identi- 
fication ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
am afraid I cannot answer my hon. 
Friend at the present moment. My hon. 
Friend asks me whether I have seen a 
statement in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette? I 
have had a good deal to occupy me to- 
day, and have had no time to read The 
Pali Mali Gazette. 


STATE OF IRELAND—OFFICIAL “ BOY- 
COTTING.”’ 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary to 

the Admiralty, Is it a fact that when the 

Fleet recently visited Castletown, Bere- 


haven, a notice was posted up in every 


Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence 
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vessel in the Fleet, ordering all hands 
not to visit the hotel of a man named 
James Murphy, now confined in Clonmel 
Gaol under the Coercion Act, during the 
visit on shore on leave ; whether sentries 
were posted near his hotel to take the 
names of any sailors or marines who 
visited it; and, if above statements are 
true, will he state by whose authority 
they were done ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is the 
case that in the usual Circular issued to 
the Channel Squadron at Berehaven, re- 
lating to the circumstances under which 
leave would be granted to the crews, 
Admiral Hood inserted a paragraph to 
the following effect :— 

‘The houses of James Murphy, hotel keeper, 

and Denis O’Shea, publican, are to be considered 
out of bounds, and the men going on leave are 
informed accordingly.” 
Sentries were not posted to take the 
names of any sailors or marines who 
went there; but a picket was sent on 
shore, as is always the case when large 
numbers of men are landed on leave, in 
order to preserve order. That there are 
other irregularities to which sailors are 
somewhat addicted when they get on 
shore, and which the picket has to check, 
besides going into houses which are out 
of bounds, is shown by the last sentence 
of the Circular, in which ‘the liberty 
men are to be cautioned not to gallop 
through Castletown.” 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 

Mr. BRYCE asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to bring in during the 
present Session a measure for making 
provision for carrying on the work of 
re-organizing the Endowed Schools of 
England and Wales, formerly performed 
by the Endowed Schools Commission 
and now by the Charity Commission ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; it is in- 
tended to introduce during the present 
Session a measure for continuing the 
work of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—MURDER OF 
MR. OGLE. 

Mr. DILLWYN (for Mr. H. 

Samvetson) asked the Under Secretary 

of State for Foreign Affairs, If he can 
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give the House any information upon 
the proposed inquiry into the death of 
Mr. C. ©. Ogle in Thessaly ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
latest information we have received from 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens is that 
a preliminary inquiry is being carried 
out at Volo by the Greek Government 
for its own satisfaction. It is not yet 
completed, and we shall wait the result 
of it before taking further steps. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
RECORDER OF BELFAST. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he is aware that 
the gentleman who acts as County Court 
Judge and Recorder of Belfast, also acts 
at elections as assessor to the chairman 
of Harbour Commissioners in Belfast, 
and is paid a fee for his services; and, 
whether the acceptance of such office by 
the County Court Judge is in accordance 
with ‘‘The County Officers and Courts 
Act, 1877?” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
the Recorder of Belfast has acted for 
some time as Assessor to the Chairman 
of the Harbour Commissioners, and 
received a fee for his services. He was 
appointed many years before the pass- 
ing of the County Officers and Courts 
Act (Ireland), 1877, and is not affected 
by the provisions of the 92nd section of 
that Act. The acceptance of the office 
of Assessor by this learned Judge is, 
therefore, in accordance with that Act. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DR. J. E. 
KENNY. 

Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, What is the legal 
force of the sealed order of the Irish 
Local Government Board dismissing Dr. 
Joseph E. Kenny from his official position 
as medical officer to the North Dublin 
Union Board of Guardians ; whether the 
order will operate against the election 
of Dr. Kenny at any time hereafter by 
a Board of Poor Law Guardians to any 
official position, or against any election 
or appointment of him to any position 
in the public service; and, if the order 
has not this force, to what extent is it 
operative ; and if it has, will it be with- 
drawn and cancelled? In putting the 
Question, he begged to observe that a 
statement upon the subject had been 
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made in the House; but perhaps the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
could give some further information. 

Tos ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jouyson) : Sir, 
I am not quite acquainted with the 
circumstances of the statement alluded 
to by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Sexton); but the answer I am prepared 
to give is this. I am not aware what 
construction the Local Government Board 
in Ireland may put on this order; but, 
on its construction as a matter of law, I 
am of opinion that it does not operate 
against Dr. Kenny’s election hereafter 
by a Board of Guardians to any official 
position, or against his election or ap- 
pointment to any other position in the 
Public Service for which he may be 
eligible. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether it was 
brought under the official cognizance of 
theright hon. and learned Gentleman that 
the Act of Parliament was the same in 
the case of Mr. Thomas Mahoney, Clerk 
of the Caselecomer Union, yet a sealed 
order was not sent? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson), in 
reply, said, he should rely upon his 
official privilege not to answer the in- 


quiry. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
PATRICK CAHILL. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that 
Mr. Patrick Cahill, editor of the ‘‘ Lein- 
ster Leader,” has been arrested under 
the Coercion Act, and imprisoned in 
Clonmel Gaol; and, if so, why he has 
not been lodged in Naas, where his 
newspaper is published, and where he 
would continue to conduct his business ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) (for 
Mr. W. E. Forster): Mr. Patrick Cahill 
has been arrested under the Protection 
of Person and Property (Ireland) Act, 
and is detained in the gaol at Clonmel, 
and not at Naas, for reasons which the 
Executive deemed expedient, but which 
I cannot state to the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the Executive would be pre- 
pared to accord to Mr. Cahill facilities 
for carrying on his business ? 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, he should suppose so, as 
long as the business was conducted law- 
fully. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 
—THE ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked, Whether 
it is intended that any portion of the 
small endowment of £20,000 per annum 

anted for the new Royal University in 
freland shall be diverted from its special 
purpose to increase indirectly the endow- 
ment of £36,000 per annum enjoyed by 
the Queen’s Colleges, viz. by paying 
additional salaries to persons already 
holding offices of emolument in them 
who may seek for and obtain appoint- 
ments in the Royal University while 
still retaining their positions and salaries 
in the Queen’s Colleges? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
the Fellows of the Royal University of 
Ireland are to constitute a Board of 
Examiners, and their salaries will be 
£400 per annum. If any person elected 
a Fellow holds any office of emolument 
endowed with public money in any other 
University, he will not receive the full 
salary of £400 a-year, but only so much 
of it as with his other emolument will 
make up in all the full annual sum of 
£400. With this explanation I answer 
the hon. Member’s Question in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. O'DONNELL wished to know, 
was he to understand that in such cases 
portions of the £400 would be with- 
drawn from the purposes of education 
altogether ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, there was no ground at all 
for such a suggestion. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR: 
JOHN CULLEN—MR. JOHN LYNOTT, 


Mr. BIGGAR asked, Whether Mr. 
John Cullen and Mr. John Lynott have 
been in Kilmainham Gaol since October 
last on the charge of being suspected of 
Boycotting; whether they were sum- 
moned before the Petty Sessions of 
Manorhamilton on the same charge and 
unanimously acquitted by the magis- 
trates; and, whether the Chief Secre- 
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tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
will at once order the release of Messrs. 
Cullen and Lynott ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxunson): Sir, 
Mr. John Cullen and Mr. John Lynott 
have been detained under the Protection 
of Person and Property Act since Oc- 
tober last on reasonable suspicion of in- 
citing to intimidation. They were sum- 
moned to the Manorhamilton Petty 
Sessions in the preceding August, and 
charged with two offences—one under 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875, and the other for an 
unlawful assembly. The magistrates 
dismissed the former, and made no rule 
in the latter case. These offences were 
not the occasion of the detention of these 
persons under the Protection of Person 
and Property Act. Their cases were 
duly re-considered as required by the 
Act, and the decision was that their de- 
tention should be continued. 


TREASURY—ACCOUNT OF THE 
CROWN’S NOMINEE. 

Sr HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he will give directions that in future the 
annual account of the Crown’s nominee 
shall contain the names and addresses 
of intestates whose estates fall to the 
Crown as windfalls ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, I should, perhaps, explain that the 
net proceeds of the Crown’s Nominee 
account during the lifetime of the pre- 
sent Sovereign are paid into the Ex- 
chequer, inasmuch as they form part of 
the revenues of the Crown handed over 
to the Exchequer in exchange for the 
Civil List. I do not think that there 
would be any advantage in publishing 
the names and addresses of the intes- 
tates after their estates have been ad- 
ministered. Every care should, no doubt, 
be taken to give due publicity to the 
fact that an estate is being administered 
by the Treasury Solicitor in default of 
heirs; this is secured, whenever it is 
possible that there may be heirs, by ad- 
vertisements in the Metropolitan and 
local newspapers. I do not think that 
more can be done in the interest of bond 
Jide claimants. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Mr. W. J. CORBET asked, If it is true 
that head constables of the Royal Irish 
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Constabulary who have attained the age 
of forty-eight years are declared by the 
regulations of that force to be ineligible 
for advancement to the rank of sub-in- 
spector ; and, if such is found to be the 
fact, will the Ohief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland have the 
rule expunged from the constabulary 
regulations ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Yes, 
Sir ; 48 years is the limit of age fixed by 
the regulations for head constables eli- 
gible for promotion to the rank of sub- 
inspector. It is not considered desirable 
to alter the regulation. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: Does this rule 
apply to sub-inspectors ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): The 
Question only refers to head constables, 
and it is only with reference to them 
that I have received information. 


STATE OF ITRELAND—DISTRESS IN 
COUNTY DONEGAL. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked, Whether 
the approaching evictions of six hun- 
dred tenant families in the county Done- 
gal, announced at the London Mansion 
House on Wednesday last, is to be 
undertaken with the co-operation of 
Her Majesty’s Government; whether 
the whole or almost the whole of the 
county of Donegal was scheduled as 
“distressed” in the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill brought in by Her 
Majesty’s Government in the year 1880 ; 
whether the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland wiil inform the 
House if he has taken any steps to 
ascertain that these six hundred fami- 
lies are not being evicted for arrears of 
rack-rents levied upon, and confiscatory 
of, the tenants own improvements; 
and whether he will inform the House 
what steps, if any, the Government is 
taking to provide necessary relief and 
shelter for so large a population, com- 
prising some three thousand women and 
children, on being evicted from their 
homes ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy), in 
reply, said, he must ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to postpone the Question, as he had 
not all the facts which were necessary 
to a complete reply. 
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THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
RIOT AT HACKETSTOWN. 


Mr. REDMOND asked, Whether it 
is a fact that a constable at Hackets- 
town recently ordered the men under 
his command to fire upon any persons 
who should attempt, on the part of the 
owners, to remove a wooden house 
which had been lent to an evicted 
tenant, who had since redeemed his 
farm ; and, if so, whether he had any 
right to take such a course, and if he 
acted in accordance with instructions 
from the authorities ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
the constable referred to in the Ques- 
tion did not order his men to fire on 
persons who should attempt to re- 
move the wooden house. What occurred 
was this—a large crowd on the 16th of 
last month assembled to remove a 
wooden hut; the persons on whose land 
it was refused to allow its removal until 
some demands of theirs were satisfied. 
A riotous conflict seemed likely to result, 
and the constable, who was there to 
preserve the peace with a party of five 
men only, considered it right to order 
his men to load, in order to be prepared 
for any emergency in quelling the riot. 
His determined attitude prevented a riot 
taking place, and his superior officer 
approves his conduct. 

Mr. REDMOND asked, if a constable 
had any right to decide a question of 
the kind ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): It is 
his duty to preserve the peace at all 
hazards, and to prevent a riot, if he 
thinks one is likely to occur, and quell 
it if it takes place. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—ARMS LICENCES. 

Mr. GRAY asked, Whether the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land is aware that magistrates in the 
county of Tipperary and elsewhere, when 
applied to by respectable farmers and 
others, who have previously held licences 
for carrying arms, for a licence under the 
present Arms Act, are habitually asked, 
first, whether they were members of the 
late Land League, and, secondly, whe- 
ther they have paid the last gale of rent ; 
and, whether the putting of these ques- 
tions has the sanction or approval of the 
| Government ? 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
such inquiries as mentioned in this 
Question have been, but are not 
“habitually made,” by the licensing 
officers of applicants for arms licences 
under the Peace Preservation Act. Those 
officers must exercise the discretion with 
which they are invested by the law, and 
with which the Government cannot in- 
terfere. 

Mr. GRAY said, his Question had not 
been answered, because it referred to a 
particular case. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was under the impression that he 
had answered the Question which ap- 
peared on the Paper. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had asked a par- 
ticular Question, and he referred parti- 
cularly to the action of the Hon. Mr. 
French. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) said, 
he had already stated that these in- 
quiries were not habitually made. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881 — ARREST OF EMPLOYES OF 
“ UNITED IRELAND.” 


Mr. GRAY said, he had the follow- 
ing Question on the Paper to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland :— 

Whether he will take into consideration the 
cases of Mr. Hunt, clerk, Mr. Shelly, clerk, 
Mr. O'Keefe, assistant, and Mr. Haltigan, com- 
positor, in the office of the “ United Ireland” 
newspaper, now prisoners under the Coercion 
Act, seeing that they were simple employés 
merely engaged in the office for the purpose of 
earning their livelihood, and were not person- 
ally connected with any political movement ? 
He would postpone the Question as the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was absent, 
and would hope that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had seen his way to liberate 
two men who were in the same position, 
he might now see his way to liberating 
those mentioned in the Question. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS ACT, 1878, 


Mr. RAMSAY asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether a meeting 
of the Scotch Education Department 
has yet been held to consider a Report 
of the Endowed Institutions Commis- 
sioners, made by them in 1880, in terms 
of the 11th section of ‘‘The Endowed 
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Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1878 ;” and, 
if so, the names of those members 
of the Department who attended such 
meeting ; and, whether any of the altera- 
tions recommended in that report for 
the purpose of promoting education in the 
higher branches of knowledge in public 
schools are to be carried out; and, if 
not, the reasons for the rejection or 
delay of those alterations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Report 
of the Commission referred to, which 
was laid upon the Table last Session, 
has received the careful consideration of 
the Lord President and myself, and was 
the subject of a Circular tothe Parish 
School Boards of Scotland last year. It 
has not yet been considered by the Com- 
mittee of Council for Scotland; but it 
will be very shortly. The reasons why 
its recommendations have not been em- 
bodied in the Scotch Code of the present 
year are that they involve increased 
Parliamentary grants for higher educa- 
tion, and we think it desirable to secure 
the passing of the Endowed Institutions 
(Scotland) Bill before applying to the 
Treasury for further aid. I stated in 
reply to several hon. Members last Ses- 
sion, that we proposed to deal with the 
reform of the English Code this year; 
and to deal with the Scotch Code as a 
whole later on, rather than make partial 
changes, which are always to be de- 
precated when they can wang J be 
avoided. I can assure my hon. Friend 
that we are anxious that Scotland shall 
receive the full benefit of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


PROTECTION OF THEATRES FROM FIRE 
(METROPOLIS) METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT, 1878, SEC. IT. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, In what way the Act of 1878 
gives adequate powers to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for the protec- 
tion from fire of the theatre-going public 
in the old theatres; whether it is a fact 
that the 11th section of that Act, which 
says that structural defects shall be 
remedied only if they can be done at a 
moderate expense, and even then subject 
to appeal, imperils the safety of the 
public by making their protection from 
fire subservient to the interests of the 
managers; and, whether, under any, 
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and, if s0, what Act of Parliament the 

Lord Chamberlain, the Metropolitan 

Board of Works, or any other authority, 

have power to shut up any theatre simply 

on the ground of the insufficiency of its 

a or appliances against risk from 
re 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I am afraid that no amount of repetition 
of these Questions will ever induce the 
hon. Member to take the same view as 
I do of the Act of 1878. I cannot pre- 
tend to give a legal construction of it. 
My construction of it, however, is ex- 
actly the opposite of that which the hon. 
Member seems to take in his Question. 
But whether he is right or wrong in 
that matter it is not material to decide, 
because the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works has intimated 
that he intends to bring in a supple- 
mentary Act amending the Act of 
1878, when the hon. Member will have 
the opportunity of proposing to insert 
such provisions as he may think neces- 
sary. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Theright 
hon. Gentleman has not answered the 
last part of my Question ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I be- 
lieve {there is no such Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked, whether, 
under the Act, it was to be the owner of 
a theatre himself or the Metropolitan 
Board of Works who were to judge 
whether the expense of remedying struc- 
tural “ weacaas would be moderate or other- 
wise 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: If the 
hon. Member will take the trouble of 
looking at the Act, he will find that it is 
neither of them, and that an arbitrator 
has to decide that point. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 61— 
REFORMS IN ARMENIA. 

Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther any steps have as yet been taken by 
the Ottoman Porte to carry out the re- 
forms in Armenia which it undertook by 
the 61st Article of the Treaty of Berlin ; 
and, if not, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are continuing to press upon 
the Porte the necessity of executing 
these reforms, and the dangers which 
may follow its neglect to do so? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE : I re- 
gret to say no steps have yet been taken 
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by the Porte. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not ceased, and will continue 
to endeavour, to impress upon the Porte 
on every fitting opportunity the necessity 
of executing those reforms, and the 
dangers incurred by further delay. 

Mr. BRYCE asked, whether there 
was any objection to laying on the Table 
of the House the communications that 
had passed between the Government and 
the Porte ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, he did not think there would be 
any objection if the hon. Member would 
move for them. 


FLINT COUNTY (POLICE FORCE)—PRO- 
TECTION TO THE PERSON OF THE 
PRIME MINISTER. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is true that he 
required the local authority of the county 
of Flint to make an addition to the local 
police, in order to afford extraordinary 
protection to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, both during his residence in 
the county and during his visits out of 
the county ; whether he refused on the 
part of the Government to entertain an 
application for the repayment of the 
cost ; and, whether he will now consider 
the propriety of charging the Govern- 
ment instead of the ratepayers with 
the — of protecting Cabinet Minis- 
ters 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
this isa rather singular Question. In 
the first place, I have to answer to the 
first part of the Question that it is not 
true—indeed, it is entirely untrue—that 
I have made any such requisition as is 
stated in that part of the Question. In 
the early part of last year I caused such 
information to be supplied to the various 
towns of the country as had come within 
my knowledge, where it seemed to me 
necessary that local authorities should 
be warned against dangers menacing 
life and property. I do not think it 
would be either desirable or necessary 
for me to enter into details. It is suffi- 
cient to refer to the outrages at the 
Mansion House, London, and at the 
Town Hall, Liverpool, to show that such 
precautions at that time were not unne- 
cessary. Having furnished such infor- 
mation as I thought desirable, I left it 
to the local authorities, on their own re- 
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sponsibility, to take such measures for 
the protection of life and property as 
they thought fit. The local authorities 
of Flintshire in this matter acted on 
their own judgment and responsibility, 
and, as far as I can judge, acted very 
properly. In regard to the second part 
of the Question, I have to say that when 
special risks arise to life and property 
in any locality, the authority responsible 
for peace and order in that locality is 
bound to take such measures as may be 
necessary for the safety of person and 
property within its jurisdiction. Even 
in the case of visits of Royal and other 
distinguished persons, native or foreign, 
any extraordinary police expenditure is 
usually defrayed bythe locality. The 
same rule naturally applies to all per- 
sons, whether in public or private sta- 
tions, within the jurisdiction of the local 
authority. I have strictly adhered to 
the rule, which, as far as I know, is 
without exception. In regard to the 
third part of the Question, the hon. 
Member must excuse me if I differ from 
his opinion that Cabinet Ministers form 
a special exception to this rule. If the 
safety of the hon. Member were menaced, 
the duty of the authorities in the dis- 
trict in which he resided would be to 
take all measures at their own charge to 
protect him, and no doubt they would 
cheerfully perform that duty. I do not 
share the opinion apparently held by 
the hon. Member that a public servant 
exposed to any special risks in conse- 
quence of the fearless discharge of pub- 
lic duty, is to be treated on any different 
footing. I do not believe that the prin- 
ciple on which this Question is based 
represents the sentiments of the rate- 
payers of Flintshire, nor am I sure that 
the hon. Member has any mandate to 
Hy ae ay those sentiments. [Cries of 
“Order!”] This Question is put as a 
complaint on behalf of—[Loud cries of 
“Order!”?] I claim to answer the 
Question. The hon. Member asks me 
to state whether I will ‘consider the 
propriety of charging the Government ”’ 
—the Government do not pay charges ; 
it is the people—‘‘ instead of charging 
the ratepayers with the cost of protect- 
ing Cabinet Ministers?” I am giving 
the reason why I do not propose this, 
and especially with reference to the pro- 
tection given to the Prime Minister. I 
say that it is extremely proper, and I do 
not think that the ratepayers of Flint- 
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[Loud ories of “ Or- 
der! ”’ 


Mr. GORST rose to Order. He 
wanted to know whether the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, under colour of 
answering a Question, was in Order in 
making a personal attack upon an hon. 
Member ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
Rules of the House in regard to the 
putting and the answering of Questions, 
it is true that no opinion should be ex- 
pressed either in putting or in answer- 
ing Questions. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Of 
course, I submit myself, Sir, to that 
ruling; but I was stating that as a com- 
plaint was made on behalf of the rate- 
payers of Flintshire, I may state that I 
have no reason to believe that the rate- 
payers—[Cries of ‘Order, Order!”’] 
Sir, I think I am in Order in stating 
that I have no reason to believe, and I 
shall be corrected by you if I am 
wrong, in saying that I have no rea- 
son to believe, that the ratepayers 
of Flintshire complain of the course 
—[Cries of ‘Order, Order!” ] The 
only interpretation I can put on it 

’] 


shire complain. 


—| Renewed cries of ‘‘ Order! Well, 
if I am out of Order, the Speaker will 
correct me. [Mr. Srantey LeEIcuTon : 
I made no complaint.| Then if I un- 
derstand that the hon. Member makes 
no complaint on behalf of the rate- 
payers of these charges, I do not see 
that I have anything else to answer. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to answer plainly the last part of the 
Question I pnt. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think I have answered it. The rate- 
payers have made no complaint. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has put a Question, and has received an 
answer. He now desires that the Ques- 
tion should be answered plainly. I am 
bound to say that it appears to me that 
the Question was answered plainly. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : I beg 
to give Notice that in consequence of the 
singular answers of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and in view of the 
alarming increase of rates which has re- 
resulted from his decision, I shall 
move —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now entering into a matter of debate, 
and he is clearly out of Order. 








1983 Russia and Persia— 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Then 
I give Notice that I will shortly call 
attention to the matter. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: And I give No- 
tice that on the discussion of the Rules 
of Procedure, I shall call attention to 
Ministerial answers to Questions. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ROADS (SOUTH WALES). 


Viscount EMLYN asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, If 
it is true that the salary of the General 
Superintendent of Roads in South Wales 
is to be discontinued on the 25th of 
March next; and, if so, what arrange- 
ments have been made for the future 
performance of his duties? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, it was 
correct that the salary of the officer 
referred to would expire on the 25th. 
The charge was, in the first instance, 
defrayed by the Government ; but there 
was no justification for any longer 
charging it on the Imperial funds, in- 
asmuch as all the loans made by the 
Government had been repaid. With 
respect to future arrangements, he had 
been in communication with the dif- 
ferent County Road Boards to ascertain 
their views, and he was now engaged in 
considering the expediency of intro- 
ducing a Bill giving Road Boards, sepa- 
rately or in combination, power to ap- 
point an officer for this purpose, and 
pay him out of their rates. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA—THE BOUNDARY 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true that 
a Treaty was concluded in December 
last between Russia and Persia, whereby 
the fertile territory between Askabad 
and Sarakhs, up to within ten miles of 
that town, was ceded to Russia, and will 
be occupied by the Czar’s forces when 
the Treaty is ratified next month, and 
whether this cession embraces the 
Keshef Rud; whether Russian engi- 
neer officers have lately surveyed the 
whole territory up to Sarakhs, and have 
reported that no obstacles exist to the 
speedy and inexpensive completion of 
the Railway from the Caspian to that 
town ; whether the Russian Government 
have given any assurances that they will 
now fix a limit to their continual annexa- 
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tions of territory; and, if so, what that 
limit is; whether he can state if the dis- 
tance from Krasnovodsk on the Caspian 
to Sarakhs is six hundred miles by road, 
or over; whether he will state to what dis- 
trict he referred when he stated that the 
question of the appointment of a British 
officer on the Boundary Commission was 
under consideration ; and, whether, as 
the map showing the Russian advance 
and recent acquisitions, which was first 
a by him last June, has not yet 

een provided, the Government will at 
least supply the House with copies of a 
map just issued by Mr. Marvin? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
in answer to the first branch of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have already told 
him several times in the course of the 

resent Session that the new Russian 
‘rontier stops 150 miles short of Sarakhs. 
The Treaty signed at Teheran at the be- 
ginning of January defined the Frontier 

etween Persia and Russian Turkestan 
to a furthest point eastward about 150 
miles from Sarakhs by road. No ces- 
sion beyond that point, or embracing 
any portion of the Keshef Rud, was 
made to Russia; nor have we any rea- 
son to suppose that there will be any 
such further advance of Russian troops 
as is contemplated by the hon. Member. 
With regard to the second branch, the 
country between Askabad and Sarakhs 
has been recently surveyed by Mr. Lessar, 
a Russian civil engineer, and a transla- 
tion of a communication on the subject 
made by him to the Geographical Society 
of St. Petersburg, which has been pub- 
lished in a Russian newspaper, will be 
included in the Correspondence about to 
be laid before Parliament. As to the 
third, with regard to the limit of Rus- 
sian advance, I can only repeat that the 
whole question is now under discussion 
between the two Governments. In an- 
swer to the fourth branch of the Ques- 
tion, I believe the distance from Kras- 
novodsk to Sarakhs by road to be about 
500 miles. As to the fifth, when I 
stated that the question of the proposed 

resence of a British officer on the 

elimitation Commission for the Persian 
Frontier was under consideration, I re- 
ferred to the boundary generally. No 
Joint Mixed Commission was appointed ; 
but, as I have already stated, communi- 
cations are passing with respect to that 
portion of the Frontier not settled by 
the recent Treaty. Lastly, the map 
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showing the boundary, as settled in the 
Treaty, reached London on the 10th of 
February, and copies are being printed 
for presentation to Parliament with the 
Papers. As a large number is required 
some delay was unavoidable; but I a 
vn will be ready by the end of the 
week. 


Army— Service 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
CLASS VIL, VOTE 2 — MISCEL- 
LANEOUS EXPENSES, &o. 


Mr. W.H. JAMES asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If he would have 
any objection to state to the House, or 
lay upon the Table, a Return giving the 
details of the expenditure in respect of 
the Supplementary Estimate ‘‘ Miscella- 
neous Expenses,” Class VII., Vote 2, 
and also of the Supplementary Estimate 
‘‘Repayments to the Civil Contingencies 
Fund,” in respect of the £2,581 11s. 4d. 
given in the first four items as the de- 
tails of that estimate ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, there will be no objection to laying 
on the Table a Return of the nature 
described in his Question, if my hon. 
Friend likes to move for it. 


ARMY—SMALL ARMS—MAGAZINE 
RIFLES, 


Coronet BARNE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he has yet 
decided as to arming the British Army 
with Magazine Rifles ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; no deci- 
sion has yet been arrived at. The Com- 
mittee on this subject has made to me 
several valuable Reports, the last dated 
a few weeks ago; but up to the present 
time I am not satisfied as to any of the 
arms which have been under trial, whe- 
ther repeating or magazine rifles. Ex- 
periments are still going on. 


STATE OF IRELAND—MURDER OF 
BERNARD BAILEY. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND (for Captain 
Ayimer) asked Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland, If it is true, as stated at 
the inquest in Dublin on the body of 
Bernard Bailey, the murdered informer, 
that— 

‘He had written two letters to the Lord 
Lieutenant, requesting to be sent to some 


colony, as he could get no work, and that his 
life had been repeatedly threatened ; ” 


and that this request was refused ? 
Sir Charles W. Litke 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
it is not the fact that Bernard Bailey 
wrote to the Lord Lieutenant requesting 
to be sent to some Colony. He did 
write requesting that he and his family 
should be sent out of the country, and, 
accordingly, it was proposed to him that 
he and his family should be sent to 
England ; but this offer he, unhappily, 
refused. 

Mr. GRAY asked, whether a promise 
had not been made that he should be 
sent to Australia, the wife stating that 
she did not think it would be safe to go 
to England ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
do not think an offer was made to send 
him to Australia. I am not certain 
about it, however. 


in India. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) — 
SEEDS SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT, &c. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
state whether the instalments and inte- 
rest due for advances under the Seeds 
Supply (Ireland) Act and the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Act have been paid ; 
or, if any such sums remain unpaid, 
what the amount and proportion of the 
sums due may be? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the first instalment due for advances 
under the Seeds Supply Act amounted 
to £138,300, payable last August. Of 
this, £114,400, or 83 per cent, has been 
paid, and sealed orders for the payment 
of the remainder have been issued by the 
Local Government (Ireland) Board. As 
the advances under the Relief of Distress 
Acts are not repayable until two years 
after they were made, the first payments 
on account of them are not due until the 
5th of April next, and those are only for 
very small amounts. 


ARMY—SERVICE IN INDIA. 


Str HENRY FLETCHER (for Mr. 
TorrenyAM) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the present regula- 
tions preclude men under one year’s 
service, and 20 years of age, being 
sent out with, or to join regiments going 
to or serving in India; whether there 
is any special regulation authorising 
boys of 14 and upwards to be sent out ; 
and, whether any boys are included in 
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the drafts under orders to sail for India 
during the month of March ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, my answer to 
the first part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. As to the 
second, every battalion, whether at home 
or abroad, is supposed to have one boy 
per 100 as musician, and one per 200 as 
tailor, and they are not ranked as men 
until they reach the age of 18. No boy 
is sent abroad unless he is certified to be 
medically fit. Among the drafts leaving 
this month for three regiments in India 
there will be 21 boys. 


Contagious Diseases 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE REV. MR. 
BRIODY. 


Str HENRY TYLER asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether, 
upon Sunday, 12th February 1882, in 
the parish church of Mount Nugent, 
county Cavan, at 1.30 p.m. the Rev. 
Mr. Briody, C.C. of the parish of Kil- 
bride, diocese of Meath, in announcing 
a meeting of the Ladies’ Land League 
to be held in the neighbourhood, and 
exhorting the people to attend, made 
use of the following words, 

“That it would serve Irish landlords right if 
the people rose and cut their throats; as the 
French did with their landlords one hundred 
years ago ;”” 
whether, upon this, the constable in 
command marched the men of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, under his charge 
out of chapel, and reported the matter 
to the nearest magistrate, who attended 
in person at Dublin Castle, and laid it 
before the Under Secretary; whether, 
about the same time, the Rev. Mr. 
Briody, in a state of intoxication, called 
one night at the Mount Nugent Con- 
stabulary Barracks, demanding an es- 
cort for some Land League huts, which 
were about to be brought from Oldcastle 
Station to the neighbourhood of Mount 
Nugent; and, whether the Rev. Mr. 
Briody’s inflammatory language has 
been brought under the notice of the 
Government on former occasions ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Sir, 
it has been reported to the Government 
that the Rey. Mr. Briody, on Sunday, the 
12th of February, 1882, from the altar of 
the Catholic church of Mount Nugent, de- 
livered an address of the most reprehen- 
sible and inflammatory character; but 
not in the precise words set out in the 
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Question. Itis also the fact that the 
same clergyman called one evening at 
the Constabulary barracks and made 
some request for Constabulary protec- 
tion for Land League huts ; but his con- 
dition at the time was such that the 
constable in charge did not consider Mr. 
Briody knew what he was about, and, 
therefore, did not take any notice of 
his application. Language used by Mr. 
Briody from the altar during Divine 
Service has on a former occasion been 
brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment. I cannot, therefore, refrain from 
expressing my astonishment that this 
gentleman’s ecclesiastical superiors have 
not put a stop to conduct of this descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether the Go- 
vernment had a shorthand writer in the 
chapel at the time the Rev. Mr. Briody 
was said to have made use of the lan- 
guage referred to ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): No, 
Sir; if the Government had had a short- 
hand writer in the chapel it might have 
altered matters very much. 

Str HENRY TYLER asked, whether 
the Government would take notice of 
this conduct ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was not prepared to answer the Ques- 
tion without Notice of it. , 

Mr. HEALY asked, in that case, how 
were the reverend gentleman’s remarks 
brought to the notice of the Government, 
and how could they tell that the reverend 
gentleman’s words were correctly re- 
ported ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy): I 
hope the House will excuse me for de- 
clining to answer that Question. 

Coronet MAKINS asked, whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Public Worship Bill for 
Ireland ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
am not aware of any such intention. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
—SALFORD CATTLE MARKET. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 

Vice President of the Council, Whether, 

and when, the restrictions upon the 
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movement of cattle in connection with 
the Salford Cattle Market will be re- 
moved ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir, the restric- 
tions referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question will be removed on Tuesday 
next by Order in Council, on which day 
the remainder of the scheduled counties 
will be released. 


UNION OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
(IRELAND) BILL—EXPENSES OF 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. MOORE asked the honourable 
Member for Leeds, Whether the Local 
Government Board for Ireland have 
framed any estimate of the probable ex- 
penditure which will be thrown on the 
poor rate by the proposed legislation of 
which he has charge relative to the 
superannuation of Union officers ? 

Rr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, in 
reply, said, that the matter had been 
considered by the Board ; but it was not 
possible to arrive at any accurate esti- 
mate. It was not expected that the 
expenditure would be materially in- 
creased. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE Isr 
NEWCASTLE AND DURHAM VOLUN- 
TEER ENGINEERS. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
his attention has been called to the Re- 
port in the ‘‘ Newcastle Journal,” of a 
P bape by Lieut.-Col. Palmer, M.P. to 
the 1st Newcastle and Durham Volun- 
teer Engineers, at the annual presenta- 
tion of prizes, on the 7th of last Decem- 
ber, in which he said— 


‘“‘That he could not allow that corps to re- 
main under the stigma which the report of 
General Cameron had cast upon it, the dis- 
honour which the report had cast upon the 
officers; and he thought that his hearers would 
agree with him that it required of him that he 
should speak out. He would acquit General 
Cameron of blame in connexion with the report— 
the General was personally unacquainted with 
all the circumstances ; but this he did say, as be- 
tween one gentleman and another, that he did 
not accord to him the courtesy he accorded 
to other commanding officers throughout the 
northern districts, as he never asked him for ex- 
planation such as he had asked for from other 
commanding officers. The want of courtesy he 
could not understand, unless it was actuated by 
the man at the foundation of this envy, hatred, 
and jealousy—he would not say jealousy but 
spleen of the corps ; and that was Col. Gilhespie, 

e Deputy-Adjutant-General. They would 
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know what Col. Gilhespie’s conduct had been 
that day, avd he had no doubt it was actuated 
7 revengeful feeling that had occurred at 
ork. This was the only corps deprecated that 
day..... It was a breach of military privilege 
on the part of Col. Gilhespie, for which he shall 
answer ;”’ 
and, if this Report is substantially 
accurate, what action has been taken 
with regard to this language on the part 
of a commanding officer in presence of 
the men under his command ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the noble Lord 
asks me whether I have read a news- 
paper report of some expressions used at 
a Volunteer prize meeting three months 
ago by an hon. Member of this House, 
who is the colonel of the Volunteer corps 
in question, and he inquires what notice 
has been taken of his language. The 
noble Lord must allow me to express my 
regret that he did not, as is customary 
with the great majority of those who ask 
Questions on military subjects—and, I 
am able to say, as is invariably the case 
when those Questions relate to disci- 

line—either send me a written Notice of 

is Question or speak to me about it. 
Had he done so, I should have shown 
him what had occurred, and I think he 
would not have asked a Question which 
cannot but wound a Member of this 
House distinguished for his great libe- 
rality to the Volunteer Force and devotion 
to its interests, and which relates to a 
closed matter. However, the noble Lord 
has thought fit to put the Question, and 
I can only answer it by saying that the 
attention of the Commander-in-Chief 
was directed to a newspaper report of 
what Colonel Palmer was supposed to 
have said in December last, and that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was called 
upon for an explanation; that, after some 
correspondence, he wrote a letter of ex- 
planation and regret, which was ac- 
cepted by His Royal Highness, and that 
this was notified to all concerned. If 
the noble Lord had spoken to me I could 
have shown him that this also has been 
publicly stated in the Press. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE EXCISE— 
BREWING LICENCES. 


Mr. BIDDELL asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequor, Whether he would 
inform the House of the number of Li- 
cences taken out to brew, by persons 
who poy no Beer Duty, during the past 
year 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Grapstone): Sir,the number 
of licences taken out to brew during the 
year ended September, 1881, by persons 
who did not pay any beer duty was as 
follows :—England, 83,409 ; Scotland, 
2,285; Ireland, none. 


INDIA — PUBLIC WORKS DEPART- 
MENT—GENERAL POLLARD, R.E. 
Mr. CARBUTT asked the Secretary of 

State for India, If it be correct, as re- 

ported in India, that Major General 

Charles Pollard, R.E. who attained the 

age of fifty-five in September 1881, is to 

be re-appointed to the Public Works 

Department for a further period of two 

years, as consulting engineer for State 

Railways, or to fill some other important 

office in the Department; if so, what 

are the special reasons for making his 
case an exception to Notification No. 

293, dated Simla, the 3rd September 

1880, whereby retirement on attaining 

the age of fifty-five became compulsory 

among military as well as civil members 
of the Department ; and, what has been 

Major General Pollard’s experience as a 

railway engineer which renders him pre- 

eminently suitable to fill the post of con- 
sulting engineer for State Railways? 
THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 

Sir, nothing is known in the India Office 

of any intention on the part of the Go- 

vernment of India to continue General 

Pollard in the Indian Public Works 

Department after he has attained the 

age of 55. If General Pollard has been 

continued in the post which by the last 
advices he held—namely, Chief Engineer 
and Secretary in the Public Works De- 
partment to the Government of the Pun- 
jab—his case would not be an exception 
to the Government of India Notification 
referred to, as retirements after the age 
of 55 are only required by the terms of 
that Notification when an officer has 
held his appointment for five years, and 
General Pollard has filled the post he 
holds for only three years. Should he 
have been appointed to any new office in 
the Indian Public Works Department the 
case would, I presume, have been re- 
ferred, under the terms of the above- 
mentioned Notification, to the Secretary 
of State for sanction. No such reference 
has been made. General Pollard has 
had considerable experience in railways, 
having been chief engineer of a line and 
Consulting Engineer for Railways to the 
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Punjab Government for many years be- 
fore he received his present appoint- 
ment. 


THE LAND QUESTION (WALES). 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If the attention 
of the Government has been drawn to 
a Document which, according to the 
‘« South Wales Daily News” of the 22nd 
instant, has been distributed throughout 
the county of Cardigan; and, whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to interfere in any way with 
the proposed action of Welsh farmers 
against the incoming occupants of farms 
to which the old tenants still assert a 
moral claim ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry to 
say the document has not reached me. 
Therefore, I am not in a position to give 
anything but a negative answer to the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr.0’ DONNELL said, he had handed 
in the document at the Table in order 
that it might be forwarded to the Head 
of the Government; but it did not ap- 
pear to have been received. He was at 
a loss now how to proceed further. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 9—THE 
BULGARIAN TRIBUTE. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in actordance with 
the 9th Article of the Treaty of Berlin, 
any and what steps have been taken by 
the signatory Powers to fix the amount 
of the annual tribute which the Princi- 
pality of Bulgaria is to pay to the Suze- 
rain Court; whether it is not a fact that, 
at a meeting of the Ambassadors at 
Constantino Fo, the Russian Ambassador 
objected to the question of the Bulgarian 
tribute being raised; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will continue to press 
upon the Powers the necessity of carry- 
ing out this stipulation of the Treaty ; 
and, whether the Powers have also 
neglected to determine, in accordance 
with the second paragraph of the same 
Article, what portion of the public debt 
of the Empire is to be assigned to the 
Principality of Bulgaria, and what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
to give execution to this provision of the 
Treaty ? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, as 
soon as the formal recognition of the 
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boundaries of Bulgaria was completed 
by the adhesion of the Porte, which was 
not given till August last, to the final 
acts of the International Boundary Com- 
mission, Lord Dufferin was authorized 
to join with the Representatives of the 
other Signatory Powers in fixing the 
- amount of the Bulgarian Tribute. The 
question was discussed at a conference 
of the Representatives on the 17th of 
oo. magne when the Russian Ambas- 
sador expressed the opinion that the 
Debt could not be apportioned until an 
accurate knowledge of the total Debt of 
Turkey had been obtained through the 
instrumentality of the Financial Com- 
mission recommended by the 18th Pro- 
tocol of the Treaty of Berlin. Direct 
negotiations have since been going on 
between the Turkish and Russian Go- 
vernments in regard to the Indemnity 
and to the claim put forward by Russia 
that the Bulgarian Tribute should be 
assigned as one of the securities for its 
payment. Her Majesty’s Government 
are quite ready to resume the considera- 
tion of the subject as soon as the other 
Powers are willing to do so; but itisa 
matter in which they cannot under the 
Treaty of Berlin act singly. The ques- 
tion of the Public Debt must, according 
to the terms of the Treaty, be considered 
at the same time as the Tribute, and my 
answers to the preceding part of the 
Question will, therefore, apply equally 
to this part of the subject. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
FRANCE—THE TREATY 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true, as reported, that 
Lord Lyons and M. de Freycinet have 
signed a Treaty prolonging for ten years 
the existing arrangements with regard 
to fisheries, navigation, and trade marks; 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have in that Treaty taken 
measures to secure the abolition of the 
bounty system, and whether they have 
taken steps to secure a modification of 
the surtaxe d’entrepot, which places our 
seaports at a disadvantage with those of 
France; also, whether it is true that, 
notwithstanding ‘‘the most favoured 
nation Clause,” importations of Foreign 
and Colonial produce, by way of ports 
in Great Britain or Ireland, are liable to 
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surtaxes d’entrepét, and placed at special 
disadvantage as compared with similar 
importations into France direct ; if it is 
true (as stated in the ‘‘ Times” of 28th 
ult.) that about half our exports to 
France are of this character; whether 
his attention has been drawn to a Memo- 
rial which was recently addressed to the 
Foreign Office by the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, in which it was stated 
that about 40,000 tons of traffic per 
annum had been already lost to the port 
of Liverpool by this system of taxation 
and diverted to France; if it is true 
that West India and othersimilar produce 
sent to France by way of Southampton, 
Liverpool, or other of our ports, is more 
heavily taxed than such importations 
when forwarded by competing American 
routes; if ships of French ownership, 
built in this Country, are not placed at 
considerable disadvantage in regard to 
bounties as compared with similar ves- 
sels built in France; whether vessels of 
British ownership are at greater disad- 
vantage still; and, whether, if ‘ the 
most favoured nation Clause’ in exist- 
ing Commercial Treaties has, in these 
and other instances, failed to secure 
equal treatment, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can see their way to replace Duties 
upon the luxuries which we import from 
France and other Countries until such 
time as France and other Countries are 
prepared to receive our manufactures 
free of Duty, and to trade with this 
Country on fair and equal terms? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it 
is true that Lord Lyons and M. de 
Freycinet did sign, the day before yes- 
terday, a Trade Marks, Navigation, and 
Fisheries Convention for 10 years. That 
continues the existing state of things in 
regard to fisheries, trade marks, and 
other matters, which are subject to no 
tariff arrangement at the present time, 
and of course without it, I need hardly 
point out, we should have reverted to an 
old system, which is barbarous as com- 
pared with the systems of commercial 
countries at the present day.. The sub- 
ject of shipping bounties is not one that 
could possibly have been brought under 
the terms of the Convention at the pre- 
sent time. What the hon. Gentleman 
states with regard to the effect of the 
surtaxes d’entrepot is correct. That ques- 
tion was dealt with very fully in the re- 
cent negotiations, and the English Com- 
missioners obtained a very large reduc- 
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tion of surtaxes @ entrepét, which they 
had no reason to expect before these 
negotiations. This, however, fell through 
in consequence of no Treaty being 
signed. But the hon. Gentleman is 
mistaken in supposing that any ‘“ most 
favoured nation clause’’ now exists, or 
that with regard to surtaxe d’entrepdt 
there will be any change in the system 
in force since 1872, which favours direct, 
as compared with indirect, importations 
into France. In 1880, three-sevenths 
of the export trade of this country with 
France were in foreign and colonial pro- 
duce; but the great bulk of these ex- 
ports consisted of raw material, which 
was and is exempt from surtaxe d’entrepot. 
There is an improvement upon the sur- 
taxe d’entrepét obtained by the arrange- 
ment of yesterday. For instance, Aus- 
tralian wool was formerly free, but 
South African wool was subject to sur- 
taxe @ entrepét; whereas the latter is now 
exempted as well as the other, and all 
wool is free. In reply to the last part 
of the hon. Member’s Question, I must 
again repeat that there is now no Treaty 
with France guaranteeing ‘‘ most fa- 
voured nation” treatment as regards 
customs tariffs; and if he means to in- 
quire whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to impose duties on articles 
hitherto untaxed, I may tell him that 
we have no such intention. If the hon. 
Member refers to the wine duties, that 
question has been and is still under 
consideration. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
JUDICIAL RENTS. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
the Land Commissioners have any dis- 
cretion as to the time from which ju- 
dicial rents shall commence; and, if 
not, whether tenants, whose cases are 
now ripe for hearing, but which, owing 
to the block in the Land Courts, must 
be indefinitely postponed, will have to 
pay their present rents until the gale 
day next following the decisions of the 
Courts, even if such decisions should 
not take place for several years to come ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Sir, 
the Act in the second sub-section of the 
8th section provides that the judicial 
rent shall be deemed to be the rent pay- 
able by the tenant from the period com- 
mencing at the rent day next succeeding 
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the decision of the Court. Therefore, 
the Land Commissioners have no discre- 
tion as to the time of its commencement. 
There is, however, no reason to think 
that tenants whose cases are ripe for 
hearing will have these cases indefinitely 
postponed. On the contrary, it would 
appear from what has already been 
done, that very considerable progress 
will be speedily made in the 60,000 or 
70,000 cases in which notices have been 
served. Therefore, it is not in the least 
likely that it will take several years to 
clear away the business that has already 
accumulated. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON intimated that 
on a future day he would call attention 
to the subject, and endeavour to show 
that as regarded Tyrone and Mayo it 
was not possible for the decisions of the © 
sub-Commissioners to reach the tenants 
for at least three years. 


AGRICULTURE—CORN RETURNS. 


CotoneL BARNE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the 
Government are willing that a Select 
Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider the collection of Corn Returns? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I 
answered the same Question last year, 
and explained why the Government did 
not think it expedient to appoint such a 
Committee. Nothing has occured since 
then to change their opinion. 


ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, AND CUS. 
TOMS CLERKS—SUPERANNUATION. 


CotonEL MAKINS asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What were the 
exceptional circumstances which justi- 
fied the special terms of superannuation 
granted to the Clerks of the Admiralty 
and War Offices which circumstances are 
said not to exist in the case of the clerks 
of the Warehousing Departments of the 
Customs ; and, whether the abolition of 
office, coupled with the small pay of the 
clerks in the Customs, entitles them to 
treatment as liberal as that accorded 
to clerks in the Admiralty and War 
Offices ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. and 
gallant Member seems to have placed 
this Question upon the Paper while 
possessing an imperfect acquaintance 
with the facts of the case. As I under- 
stand the matter, a decision was come 
to two years ago by the late Govern- 
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ment, to constitute a special and excep- 
tional case with regard to a very large 
reduction in the Admiralty and the War 
Office, of which the circumstances were 
deemed to be peculiar. I give no 
opinion as to the sufficiency of the 
reasons for this reduction, and I really 
had nothing to do with it. What hap- 
pened was this. Parliament chose to 
deal with the case in an exceptional and 
peculiar manner, and I must, therefore, 
suppose that it did so on exceptional and 
peculiar grounds. Of course, it would 
not be within the discretion of the 
Government byan alteration of the ordi- 
nary rules of all Departments to make 
the public Administration in general 
conform to the exceptional and peculiar 
circumstances referred to. 

An hon. Memser asked the Prime 
Minister, whether it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring 
in a Bill to give to the clerks in the Cus- 
toms the same acknowledgment that 
had been given to the clerks in the War 
Office ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there is no 
intention on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to bring in a measure of 
the character referred to by the hon. 
Member. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, 
SEC. 8— TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. GIVAN asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the Government 
will at once bring in a Bill to remove 
the difficulties that have arisen as to the 
interpretation of the 9th sub-section of 
the 8th Clause of ‘‘The Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1881,” in reference to rent 
on tenants’ improvements, and which in 
the case of Adams against Dunseath 
have led to a serious divergence of opi- 
nion amongst the members of the Court 
of Appeal in Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
this Question, I have to inform the hon. 
Gentleman that I have not yet even seen 
so much as an authentic copy of the 
judgment in the case, and that we have 
not had an opportunity of considering 
and deciding for ourselves whether its 
effect is materially to modify the scope 
and operation of the Bill such as it was 
conceived and such as it was explained 
by the Government. But I am bound 
to say it is too early in the day to put such 
a Question. The prospect of our at once 
introducing a Bill for making an altera- 
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tion in the Act is one as to which the 
Government can make no promise. 

Mr. GIVAN intimated that he would 
again call attention to the subject. 


INLAND REVENUE — LICENCE DUTY 
FOR THE SALE OF GOLD AND 
SILVER PLATE. 


Srr HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
is prepared to consider the re-adjust- 
ment of the present plate licence of 
£2 6s., payable by any persons who shall 
sell gold above 2 dwts. and under 2 oz., 
and silver above 5 dwts. and under 30 oz. 
in weight, either by the remission of the 
licence altogether, or by the imposition 
of a modified licence on all persons sell- 
ing plate of any weight, in consideration 
of the fact that in country districts the 
bulk of jewellery disposed of being 
under the minimum weight is sold by 
persons who pay no licence, to the detri- 
ment of watchmakers, &c., who have to 
pay licence, and have generally served a 
long apprenticeship ? 

TuECHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gtapstonz): Sir, with 
regard to the alternatives presented 
to me in the Question, I am not in 
a condition to engage myself to sur- 
render any branch of Public Revenue, 
even upon a small scale, at the pre- 
seit moment; and with regard to an- 
other alternative, the effect of the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Gentleman would 
be to restore virtually the old law, which 
I believe was passed in 1858, and the 
operation of which was found to be so 
very inconvenient that the present law, 
though it be not a perfect one, was sub- 
stituted for it, and it is believed to have 
been substituted for it with good effect. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE—THE CHAN- 
NEL TUNNEL SCHEME—THE WAR 
OFFICE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CODDINGTON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether the Com- 
mission on the Channel Tunnel question 
is to include any representatives of the 
commercial and carrying trade of this 
Country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there is no 
Representative of the commercial and 
carrying trade of the country on this 
Committee—for it is a Committee, and 
not a Commission, which has been ap- 
pointed, not, as I think the Question 
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seems to imply, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a general investigation into the sub- 
ject of the Channel Tunnel and reporting 
on the merits generally, but only to 
examine into and report upon a single 
and isolated, although very important, 
part of it. There is, therefore, no pre- 
judice in consequence of the appoint- 
ment of this Committee to any other 
form or description of inquiry. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies a Question, of which he had given 
Private Notice, As to the accuracy of a 
statement in ‘‘ The Daily News,” to the 
effect that the Cape Government has 
obtained from the Colonial Office full 
powers to deal with the Basuto difficulty 
in their own way, and that if their re- 
quest is not granted, they will propose 
to the Legislature at Cape Town to with- 
draw the colonial authority from Basuto- 
land? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, the 
statement in question presented a con- 
siderable travesty of the real truth; but 
official papers on the affairs of Basuto- 
land, explaining the whole subject, were 
in an advanced state of preparation, and 
would be iaid on the Table within a 
week. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—ARMS LICENCES—MINISTERIAL 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, with reference to 
a reply he had made respecting the con- 
duct of Captain Sook in granting 
licences for arms, Whether he is pre- 
pared to vouch for the accuracy of the 
statement he then made, and to hold 
a responsible for the truthfulness 
of it 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, he stated before that the 
answer he gave was based upon infor- 
mation received from Captain Keogh, 
and he was prepared to vouch for its 
truthfulness. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether the Government intend to pro- 
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ceed with this Bill this evening ; and, if 
not, whether he will inform the House 
on what day it will be proceeded with ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he 
would not take it after 11 o’clock. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, that they had been promised by 
the Government that the Bill should be 
taken at a reasonable hour. The mea- 
sure was one of great importance, in 
which many hon. Members took a deep 
interest; he did not consider that 11 
o’clock was a reasonable time to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. DODSON said, there was no 
chance of the Bill coming on that even- 
ing. He hoped to proceed with it to- 
morrow at an early hour. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— ono 


LAND LAW (IRELAND)—OPERATION 
OF THE ACT.—RESOLUTION. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE, [SECOND NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th February], 
that the Question then proposed, 


‘‘ That Parliamentary inquiry, at the present 
time, into the working of the Irish Land Act 
tends to defeat the operation of that Act, and 
must be injurious to the interests of good 
government in Ireland,” —(Mr. Gladstone,) 


—be now put. 


Previous Question again proposed, “‘ That 
the Original Question be now put.”— 
(Mr. Gibson.) 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SEXTON said, the speech in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister introduced the Motion 
was one almost wholly concerned with 
considerations pertinent to the conflict 
of opinion which had arisen between 
the two Houses of Parliament, and to 
the conflict of action which was likely to 
arise between them. He (Mr. Sexton) 
did not propose on the present occasion 
to enter into any consideration of that 
conflict of opinion, or that probable con- 
flict of action. He was simply satisfied 
to leave the questions between the 
Houses to be settled by those who pro- 
voked and formally raised them. There- 
fore, in considering the Motion of the 
Prime Minister, he would limit himself 
to the view of it imposed upon him bya 
watchful regard for the interests of the 
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Irish people, and it did not occur to him 
that the interests of the Irish people 
were materially concerned in the con- 
flict between the two Houses. But, 
omen from the speech of the Prime 

inister to the Motion itself, he found 
that his conception of the interests of 
the Irish people imposed upon him the 
duty of offering most strenuous opposi- 
tion to that Motion, which was to the 
effect that Parliamentary inquiry at the 
— time into the working of the 

ish Land Act tended to defeat the 
operation of that Act, and must be in- 
jurious to the interests of good govern- 
ment in Ireland. He (Mr. Sexton), 
however, believed that the operation of 
the Land Act had been, and was, partial 
and feeble in a very signal degree. He 
believed its operation could not be made 
effective, except by prompt inquiry 
leading up to further remedial legisla- 
tion ; and with regard to the interests of 
good government in Ireland, he be- 
lieved that the first interest ought to be 
the conceding of fair play and justice to 
men in urgent need of them; and he 
believed, further, that fair play and 
justice would not be conceded to the 
masses of the Irish people until such in- 
quiry were held, and further remedial 
legislation passed. Some inquiry being 
absolutely necessary, he made bold to 
say that inquiry by the House of Lords 
would be better than no investigation at 
all. He believed that no inquiry, con- 
ducted by eminent persons, professing 
impartiality, and having regard to the 
public interest, could be carried on so as 
to exclude evidence which would be of 

eat value to the Irish tenant farmer. 

ne of the effects of inquiry by the 
House of Lords must be to bring out 
disclosures very different from those now 
anticipated. That, he had good reason 
to believe, was also the opinion of many 
Sub-Commissioners, who were charged 
with the administration of the Act, and 
the opinion of at least one, if not of two, 
of the Chief Commissioners. Speaking 
on behalf of the tenants, he did not 
fear, but rather welcomed, the result of 
any inquiry conducted by persons who 
at least — a regard for the public 
good. Owing tothe rather unusual pro- 
— made by the right hon. and learned 

entleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), he (Mr. 
Sexton) was now precluded from putting 
before the House, and taking its sense 
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upon, the Amendment to the Prime Mi- 
nister’s Motion which he had placed 
upon the Paper. But he believed he 
should be able to show that the various 
matters suggested by the language of 
his Amendment, were well founded on 
fact, and that each formed a matter for 
necessary inquiry. He claimed, for ex- 
ample, that it was necessary inquiry 
should be made as to how far the Land 
Act secured that the tenantry within its 
operation should not be rented in re- 
ys of the improvements effected by 
themselves or their predecessors in 
title; and he said, without hesitation, 
that the action of the Land Courts had 
hitherto only resulted in the fixing of 
what might be termed a fair competition 
rent, in which nothing was allowed for 
the tenant’s improvements or his legal 
interest. The rents fixed by the Sub- 
Commissioners had been such rents as 
strangers coming into occupation of 
farms might be fairly asked to pay. The 
position of the tenant with reference to 
his improvements was based on Section 
8, sub-Section 9, popularly known as 
Healy’s Clause.” That clause expressly 
provided— 

‘¢ That no rent shall be allowed or made pay- 
able in any proceedings under this Act in 
respect of improvements made by the tenant or 
his predecessors in title for which, in the 
opinion of the Court, the tenant or his prede- 
cessors in title shall not have been paid or 
otherwise compensated by the landlord or his 
predecessors in title.” 

He directed attention to the absolute 
character of this clause, which pre- 
scribed no limit of time; and, taking 
that fact into consideration, along with 
that most terse and striking summary 
of the tenant’s rights contained in the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright)—which admission, he 
(Mr. Sexton) believed, had never been 
disputed—who said that nine-tenths of 
the expenditure of capital, of skill, and 
labour, which brought the soil of Ireland 
out of a state of nature, had been applied, 
not by the landlords, but by the tenants, 
he (Mr. Sexton) asserted that the Sub- 
Commissioners had put upon Healy’s 
Clause such a narrow and limited con- 
struction as amounted to a judicial repeal 
of the enactment of the Legislature. 
They had done that by a legal juggling 
with two phrases contained in the clause, 
‘* predecessors in title” and ‘“ otherwise 
compensated.” The Sub-Commissioners 
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had held that a change of tenancy or 
change of rental, the issuing of a new 
lease, or other alteration of a tenancy, 
broke the title, and that the improve- 
ments executed before that breach of 
title did not belong to the tenant, and 
that, therefore, no compensation was 
payable. They had also governed the 
interpretation of Healy’s Clause by the 
Land Act of 1870; and, notwithstanding 
that the language of Healy’s Clause was 
without limitation as regarded the extent 
of the improvements and the time of 
their application, they had held that 
they were not bound to go further back 
on improvements than 30 years from 
the present time. They further held 
that a tenant might have been “‘ other- 
wise compensated ’’ by the forbearance 
of the landlord in not exacting an in- 
creased rent, or in not evicting the 
tenant. By these means the tenants 
had been deprived of the right which 
the Statute had given them. He had 
also to consider in this connection the 
effect of the judgment delivered on 
Tuesday last by the Court of Appeal in 
Ireland. That Court was composed of 
seven learned Judges, most of whom 
were landlords; and it was one of the 
sad and embarrassing conditions of the 
struggle made upon the Land Question 
by the Irish tenants that the final settle- 
ment of disputes between them and their 
landlords had been by a tribunal largely 
composed of men who were parties in 
their own cause. There were three 
especial features of that judgment to 
which he would refer. The first was, 
he admitted, rather in favour of the 
tenant, for it declared that a break in 
the chain of title should not prevent the 
tenant from having the value of his im- 
provements deducted from the rent; but 
this deduction had come too late to help 
many poor tenants who cases had been 
decided by the Sub-Commissioners. The 
time for appeal by them had passed. 
They would henceforth, bya legal juggle, 
be rented by a judicial tribunal in 
respect of some of their improvements. 
Why had that beendone? Because the 
landlords’ association, petted and fos- 
tered by the Government, sent into all 
the Sub-Courts the ablest men at the 
Irish Bar ; because these lawyers, supe- 
rior in training and capacity to the Sub- 
Commissioners, imposed their views of 
the law upon these Sub-Commissioners. 
What was the case with the poor, un- 
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lettered tenants, bound down by poverty 
and over-burthened by arrears? The 
association which they had instituted for 
the purpose, and which had the necessary 
funds, and could have attended to and 
suitably defended their interests, was 
suppressed by the Government as the 
Land Act was coming into operation. 
The sad result was that the Sub-Com- 
missioners, overborne by the will and 
ability of the landlords’ counsel, adopted, 
in numerous cases, a view of the law 
which the Court of Appeal had now de- 
clared was not the law. But, as he(Mr. 
Sexton) had stated, the announcement 
had come too late for many tenants, who 
were now bound throughout a statutory 
term of 15 years to pay rent upon their 
own improvements. This was the quag- 
mire they had fallen into, from which the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) wished to save the Irish tenants. 
As he had said, there was one point in 
the judgment favourable to the tenants ; 
but there were two great points adverse 
to them. The Oourt of Appeal had fur- 
ther decided that by the term ‘‘ improve- 
ments’’ included in the Healy Clause, 
they were to understand not the increased 
letting value of the land, but the money 
expended by the tenant in works. The 
effect of this decision would be ruinous in 
the interest of the tenants. What did 
it mean? Was it not obvious to any- 
one who reflected upon the subject that 
judicious improvements upon the soil of 
a farm might increase its letting value 
to an indefinitely greater extent than was 
represented by the actual money ex- 
pended. For example, the skilful ex- 
penditure of £100 on drainage works 
might increase the value of a farm by 
£50 a-year. His contention was that 
under Healy’s Clause the tenant would 
be entitled to have that £50 deducted 
from the letting value of the farm; but 
what the landlord would be entitled to 
do, under the decision of the Court of 
Appeal, was to charge the tenant with 
the additional £50 rent, minus a small 
percentage, say 5, or, at most, 10 per cent 
upon the money expended upon improve- 
ments by the tenant. The second adverse 
point was this. The Chief Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Justice O’Hagan and Mr. 
Litton, had decided the natural interpre- 
tation of the Healy Clause to be, that 
the tenant should be the owner of the 
improvements, no matter when executed, 
or what their extent, so that they had 
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the highest tribunal in the country, 
largely composed of landlords, overset- 
ting and cancelling the decisions of the 
Commissioners. Another point contended 
for on behalf of the tenant, and decided 
by the Court of Appeal against him, was 
this—it was contended on the part of the 
tenants, and held by the Commissioners, 
or by amajority of the Commissioners— 
that no matter how long the period for 
which the tenant was in enjoyment of 
the improvements, yet he is entitled to 
their full value, and that was a view of 
the subject which, in justice and in rea- 
son, could not be questioned; but what 
was the decision of the Court of Appeal ? 
That, in case of all improvements made 
before the passing of the Land Act of 
1870, the enjoyment by the tenant of 
the improvements, the rent of the hold- 
ing, and other matters, should be taken 
into consideration in deciding on the 
landlord’s claim. But what did this 
amount to? Sheer absurdity. The en- 
joyment by the tenant of the improve- 
ments, or, in other words, the length of 
time the tenant had been paying rent for 
the improvements executed by himself, 
should be taken as a reason why he 
should continue to pay for them. A more 
manifest absurdity never proceeded from 
any tribunal and never presented itself 
to the minds of reasonable men. Finally, 
this construction of the Healy Clause 
entirely took away from the tenant all 
incentive to labour. He was still to be 
fined for his own improvements, and the 
difference between the new system, as in- 
terpreted by the Court of Appeal, and 
the old one, as laid down by the Act of 
1870, was not a difference of principle, 
but one only of degree. The landlord 
was formerly entitled to take all the 
tenant’s improvements. That was now 
merely altered to this extent—that the 
landlord was entitled to take 95 per cent 
of the improvements and leave the tenant 
5. He (Mr. Sexton) had a letter to- 
day from a friend of his, an Irish bar- 
rister of considerable experience of the 
working of the Land Act, in which he 
conveyed his view of the effect of the 
decision of the Court of Appeal. He 
most admirably said—‘“ The decision of 
the Court of Appeal knocks the spinal 
column out of the Healy Clause.’”’ That, 
he (Mr. Sexton) contended, was a disease 
in the Act, and a condition which re- 
quired immediate inquiry. He had 
shown that upon the view of the Healy 
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Clause taken by the Court of Appeal 
wholesale confiscation of the tenants’ 
improvements had arisen, and hence the 
necessity there was for promptinquiry and 
remedial legislation. What was the view 
taken of the decision of the supreme 
tribunal by Zhe Freeman’s Journal ?—and 
he might inform the House that Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal was very widely read 
among the class affected by the Land 
Act, and that it very largely commanded 
their confidence, and that, therefore, the 
view taken by Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
would probably direct, or at any rate in- 
fluence, the view that would be taken by 
the general public in Ireland. The Free- 
man’s Journal said— 

“We may sum up by saying that, while the 
Court of Appeal did not go as far as the land- 
lords desired, on the other hand they dealt a 
heavy blow at the utility of the most valuable 
clause of the Land Act.” 

It very wisely and thoughtfully added— 


‘A judgment tending to weaken the popular 
credit of, or faith in, the Land Act at so critical 
a moment as this would be little short of fatal 
to the Government as well as to the law.”’ 


The Freeman’s Journal did not seem to 
be unfriendly to the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) or to the Land 
Act. On the contrary, it seemed to be 
desirous that the “Spread confidence in 
the Act should be strengthened; and 
when a journal animated by such a 
spirit gave utterance to language like 
that it was a matter for serious con- 
sideration. He therefore claimed that 
an inquiry was necessary in order to 
show how tenants who had applied to the 
Court might be saved from rack-renting 
pending the decision of their cases ; and 
it would be useful to remind the House 
what had been the actual scope of the 
operations of the Land Commissioners 
in the Sub-Courts during the period of 
their existence. The Land Commission 
had been in active existence for over 
four months, and most of the Sub-Com- 
missions had been in operation for the 
greater part of that time. How many 
cases had been decided? It appeared by 
a Parliamentary Paper that up to the 
26th of January there had been 1,313 
cases decided, and these cases affected 
only 42,000 acres of land. The former 
rents in these cases were £37,000, and 
the judicial rent fixed £28,000. That 
was to say, that in over four months they 
had only been able to apply their ope- 
rations to an area equal, on an average, 
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to the extentofacounty. Although the 
Government assured the House that 
they gave no directions to the Sub-Com- 
missioners how reductions should be 
made, yet it was very curious if they 
took the decisions, he cared not how, 
by Provinces or counties, by any sub- 
division they chose, they would find that 
they generally came to this—that the 
Sub-Commissioners had generally kept 
two principles in view. Firstly, they 
took off about one-fourth of the existing 
rent, no matter what the rack rent was, 
whether heavy or moderate in degree. 
That was their first principle. Their 
second principle was, that they took 
care upon their decisions never to go 
below Griffith’s valuation. In this 
principle was contained the destructive 
spirit in which Healy’s Clause had been 
administered. The gross rental of the 
1,313 cases decided was £28,000, 
Griffith’s valuation being £25,000. Now, 
Griffith’s valuation included, at the time 
it was made, the value of all the im- 
provements made by the tenants up to 
that time. It included all, and the nine- 
tenths of the difference between a state 
of nature, in which the land might only 
be worth 2s. or 3s. an acre, and the pre- 
sent state of land in Ireland, so eloquently 
described by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellorof the Duchy of Lancaster. 
He wanted to know how decisions kept 
above the line of Griffith’s valuation 
could be said in any sense to have 
regard to the Healy Clause? How 
many cases had been lodged? As 
to the case already decided, he had to 
complain that a Return of the cases de- 
cided up to the present promised some 
time ago by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 


land had been kept back. It was the- 


practice of the right hon. Gentleman to 
keep back Returns until the Irish Mem- 
bers could make no use of them. It 
was the same on the Coercion Bill, and 
he (Mr. Sexton) supposed it would be 
the same until they got rid of him. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, as the 
Return had now been laid on the Table, 
he could give the hon. Member the 
figures if it would help him. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was much 
obliged; but to hand him a Return in 
the middle of his remarks would not 
facilitate him. The number of tenants 
who had applied to the Court was 
69,597, or in round numbers, 70,000, and 
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in three months the Sub-Commissioners 
had decided 1,313 of them. That was to 
say, in three months the Courts of First 
Instance had arrived at decisions in one 
case out of every 50 awaiting hearing 
or decision. Now, in order to show 
that fact in a clear light, let them pro- 
ceed to a very simple sum in arithmetic. 
If the 12 Sub-Commissions decided 
1,313 cases in three months, how many 
would they decide in a year? Five 
thousand, and it seemed reasonable to 
suppose that the Sub-Commissioners at 
the outset, anxious to create a favour- 
able impression in Ireland, anxious to 
decide as many cases as possible, anxious 
to prove their utility to the Government, 
proceeded at the utmost possible speed. 
They were capable of deciding 5,000 
cases in a year; but there were 70,000 
cases waiting their decision. If the Sub- 
Commissioners decided 5,000 cases in a 
year, how many years would it take to 
decide 70,000 cases? It would take 14 
years, or the end of the first statutory 
period. The important significance of 
this was that the tens of thousands of 
farmers in Ireland who could not hope 
for a decision of their cases for an inde- 
finite number of years would be subject 
during all those years to the rack-rent- 
ing of their landlords—rack-renting re- 
cognized with perfect impunity for all 
that time, for with a studious care, far 
exceeding any bestowed upon the inte- 
rest of the tenant, the Act had saved the 
legal right of the rack-renting landlord. 
It was obvious from the language of 
the Act that the rack-renting landlord 
could continue to impose and exact 
arrears of rack rent in the case of any 
particular tenant until his case was de- 
cided by the Court; and, moreover, the 
most experienced rack-renter was pre- 
cisely the man who had the best chance 
of getting rid of his tenantry. If a 
landlord exacted a rent entirely beyond 
the ability of the tenant to pay, he had 
the tenant entirely at his mercy. He 
could proceed in the ordinary Superior 
Courts in Dublin and recover all these 
intolerable arrears of impossible rent, 
and then could throw the tenant out on 
the roadside, either by eviction, or by 
selling his interest. Thus, all the im- 
provements he had placed upon the soil 
could be confiscated. It was already a 
matter of experience that where tenants 
had made application to the Court to 
stay proceedings for the recovery of rack 
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rent until their cases were heard in 
the Land Courts, the Superior Courts 
had in all cases refused to grant the 
stay of proceedings for the recovery 
of rent. Indeed, Chief Justice Morris, 
himself a landlord, had dealt with 
the matter in a spirit rather jocular 
than stern. The learned Judge was not, 
perhaps, a wit; but he appeared, at all 
events, desirous to be esteemed as a joker, 
for he said he knew nothing about this 
new-fangled law—the Land Act. To the 

oor tenant that came before him, and 
aed for a stay of proceedings until 
it wasdecided bythe Land Court whether 
the rent exacted was a rack rent or not, 
Chief Justice Morris said—‘‘ He knew no- 
thing at all about this new-fangled law, 
the Land Act, but he knew something 
about the good old Common Law, and the 
good old Common Law said that a man 
ought to be paid his rent.”” He refused, 
therefore, to look beyond the Common 
Law, and gave judgment for the recovery 
of the rent, which, no doubt, would be 
found by the decision of the Land Court, 
when the case came before it, to have 
been rack rent. The conclusion he (Mr. 
Sexton) came to was, that there was no 
teks to save the tenant who brought 

is case into Court from eviction, or re- 
covery of the arrears of rack-rent ; and 
he challenged the Government, or any 
man, to show why that should not be so, 
for the decisions given in every case 
hitherto proved that the rents all over 
Ireland were excessive and unjust. 
These facts proved that the unfortunate 
tenants ought not to be evicted in conse- 
quence of unjust rents, and still more 
that months and years must elapse be- 
fore their cases were heard ; and there- 
fore that, pending the decisions of the 
Court, they should not be persecuted and 
banished for failure to pay what was 
impossible. The Government and the 
Prime Minister had repeatedly enlarged 
upon the proof afforded of the popularity 
of the Act by the number of cases lodged 
in Court. The number was large—very 
much too large, he was afraid, for the 
capacity of the Court ; but it was not so 
significant when considered in com- 
parison with the total number of agri- 
cultural occupiers in Ireland. Helearned, 
from the official statistics of last year, 
that the total number of agricultural 
occupiers in Ireland was 574,000; and he 
submitted to the judgment of the House 
that the lodgment of cases on the Land 
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Court to the extent of one tenant out of 
every eight or nine did not conclusively 
prove the universal popularity of the 
Act. He further claimed that there 
should be an inquiry, in order to devise 
means to protect tenants from eviction— 
and eviction in respect of accumulated 
arrears of unreduced rent which they 
never could pay—arrears of rack rents 
accruing in bad years. Some time ago 
he stated in that House that he thought 
the arrears at present existing in Ireland 
amounted at least to £2,000,000 sterling ; 
but on reconsideration he was inclined to 
modify that estimate. He believed that 
at least one tenant out of every three in 
Ireland was in arrear; and he believed 
that, on the average, the period during 
which the arrears had accumulated was 
two or three years. From all he had 
heard and thought on this branch of the 
subject, he was inclined to say that a 
sum of not less than a half a year of the 
total rental of Ireland was at present 
owing, in the form of arrears, tothe land- 
lords. In other words, there was owing 
to the landlords not less than £8,000,000 
or £9,000,U00 of arrears. It was true 
that the Land Act contained a clause 
with respect to the payment of arrears ; 
but the vital defect of the clause was 
that it was optional and not obligatory. 
How many applications had been made 
by the landlords sincethe Land Court was 
opened in virtue of that Arrear Clause? 
There were 9,000 landlords in Ireland. 
How many applications had they made ? 
Twenty-one. How many tenants joined 
in these applications out of 100,000 in 
arrear? One hundred and thirty-eight, 
or about one in athousand. How many 
applications were granted? Eighteen. 
How many tenants were affected by these 
grants? Ninety-five—that was to say 
that, out of 100,000 tenants in arrear, 
the State made advances to 95. And 
what was the amount advanced out of 
the £8,000,000 or £9,000,000 in arrear ? 
£559. Absurdity could not go further. 
It afforded a most striking illustration of 
what was called the drop in the ocean. 
Why, the Sub-Commissioners charged 
with administering the Act in those 
districts especially occupied by small 
tenants had given it as their opinion 
that the Act would fail to provide even 
a temporary alleviation unless some 
generous and immediate provision was 
made with respect to arrears. The 
House frequently heard of signs of im- 
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provement in the affairs of Ireland be- 
coming visible from the Prime Minister 
and his Colleagues. He (Mr. Sexton), 
for his own part, confessed he saw no 
improvement, or signs of improvement, 
and he would give the House some 
figures in support of his view. At the 
Michaelmas Session of 1880 there were 
926 ejectment decrees, representing ar- 
rears to the amount of £20,000. At the 
Michaelmas Session of 1881, how many 
ejectment decrees were granted? Not 
900, but 2,000, representing a rental 
not of £20,000, but of £47,000. He 
might be allowed to cite another striking 
fact in this connection. The evictions 
for the half-year ending December, 1880 
—that was to say, of ‘persons who were 
neither allowed back in any way, either 
as tenants or caretakers, but thrown out 
bodily on the road side and left there— 
amounted to 328 families, or 1,480 per- 
sons. That was the state of things before 
the passing of the Land Act; now, let 
them take the half-year after the Act 
passed. Whereas in the half-year end- 
ing December, 1880, $28 families, or 
1,480 persons, were evicted ; in the half- 
year, after that beneficent measure 
passed, 877 families, comprising 4,550 
persons, or more than double the pre- 
vious number, had been turned out of 
their holdings. The first effect, there- 
fore, of that so-called measure of justice 
was the levelling of hundreds, he might 
say thousands, of humble homesteads in 
lreland. He believed that in the course 
of a year or so most of the small tenants 
of Mayo—most of the small tenants of 
that district whose sufferings gave the 
first impulse to the land agitation—most 
of the small tenants of that district, the 
most keenly in need of remedial legisla- 
tion—he believed that in the course of 
a year from the present time most of 
these who had up to the present staved 
off eviction by paying a year’s rent— 
though God knows how they scraped 
it together—would be sold out and swept 
from off the land for the non-payment of 
arrears, notwithstanding the fact; and 
he laid it seriously and solemnly before 
the Prime Minister that these unfortu- 
nate men, steeped in penury, had applied 
to the Land Court to have fair rents 
fixed, and that their applications were 
pending before that tribunal at present. 
‘What pretence could be made, in the face 
of a state of facts like that, that the 
Land Act had in any effective sense 
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remedied the evils of the Irish tenant 
farmers. Last Saturday there appeared 
in The Daily Express a paragraph stating 
that Lord Bantry, a well-known Irish 
landlord, intended to evict the whole 
population of the Island of Dursey. [An 
hon. Memser: A small island.} Yes; 
it was a small island, which was situated 
in the vicinity of Castletown, in West 
Cork. The 22 families which comprised 
the whole population of the Island were 
threatened with eviction. Now, these 
poor tenants were among the first to 
apply to the Land Court to fix fair 
rents; but that did not avail to save 
them. The Land Court would take no 
judicial cognizance of these cases until 
they actually came up before it for de- 
cision, some time or other, it might be, 
within the course of the next 14 years. 
The Superior Courts in Dublin, through 
their jocular mouthpiece, Chief Justice 
Morris, declared that they knew nothing 
about this newfangled law, but that they 
knew only the old Common Law, which 
said that a man should have his rent. 
Accordingly, though these poor tenants 
on Dursey Island had gone into the 
Land Court, and had sought protection 
there, they had been left without it, and 
on Saturday last the sheriff of the county 
Cork put up for sale the interest in their 
farms. Their interests were bought in 
by the landlord, and he supposed in a 
short time these poor tenants would be 
evicted and the island depopulated. That 
case was not a peculiar or exceptional 
one. In every county in Ireland—North, 
South, Eastand West—similarcases were 
occurring from day to day, a fact which 
proved the helplessness of the most 
needy class of tenants in the country, 
and proved also the impotence of the 
Land Act to give effectual relief in the 
face of what the jocular Chief Justice 
Morris called the good old Common 
Law. Further, he claimed that it was 
necessary to inquire how far the work- 
ing of the Land Act enabled the tenants 
of small holdings under £7 annual value 
to live and thrive. The phrase “live 
and thrive ” had not, perhaps, a judicial 
ring about it; but, as far as his memory 
went, it was first used by Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan. He did not know whether 
the learned Judge had since become 
ashamed of the expression. He (Mr. 
Sexton) saw nothing to be ashamed of 
in it. Every tenant in Ireland who ap- 
plied his industry to the soil had a right 
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to live and thrive, and would, un- 
doubtedly, live and thrive in any other 
country but Ireland. But why was it 
that Mr. Justice O’Hagan, when he 
came to revise, for the official record, 
the report of the eloquent speech which 
he delivered at the opening of the Land 
Court, and which attracted so much 
attention at the time, why was it that 
he struck out the phrase which em- 
bodied that perhaps somewhat shocking 
doctrine that the tenant should live and 
thrive? Mr. Justice O’ Hagan, perhaps, 
had changed his mind on the subject ; 
and he (Mr. Sexton) dared say that all 
of them, in the course of time, might be 
obliged to follow the example of Mr. 
Justice O’Hagan, and to strike out of 
their minds, as he struck out of his 
speech, the idea that it was possible 
for the tenant to live and thrive under 
the present Land Act. With regard to 
the small farmers, who constituted the 
mass of the Irish tenants, he wished 
particularly to direct the attention of 
the House to the state of the Province 
ofConnaught. That Province was made 
up of poor land and of small farms, such 
as would command the sympathy of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. He did not 
think he went too far when he said that 
in Connaught the improvements made 
by the tenants on those small farms were 
generally worth more than the fee-simple. 
The land of Connaught, when in a state 
of nature, was not worth more than a 
few shillings an acre, and sometimes not 
worth a shilling at all. The fields there 
were small, and were surrounded by 
hedges of stones of enormous width and 
height, every stone of which was grubbed 
and dug out of the soil by the tenant. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) knew that in Sligo and in 
Mayo there were thousands of fields, the 
toil devoted to which by the grandfather, 
the father, and the son for generations 
for the purpose of securing a scanty 
subsistence had been such as would 
have paid over and over again the fee- 
simple of their holdings. In the Pro- 
vince of Connaught there were 7,060 
holdings under one acre in extent ; there 
were 14,000 holdings between one and 
five acres, and there were 70,000 hold- 
ings under 15 acres, and he believed 
these 70,000 holdings constituted the 
running sore and open wound upon the 
body of the Irish tenantry. How had 
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the Land Act applied itself to these 
70,000 holdings? In four months the 
Land Commissioners had decided in the 
Province of Connaught 221 cases. These 
221 cases covered 6,000 acres, showing 
plainly that the average size of the 
Connaught holdings dealt with. by the 
Land Court was 24 acres, and leading 
to the irresistible inference that the 
small farmers holding between five and 
15 acres, the men who had the greatest 
claim on the Land Court, the men who 
put into the soil several times the value 
of the fee-simple, had been discouraged 
by the proceedings of the Land Court, 
and were remaining outside—in other 
words, that the Land Act had failed to 
apply a salve to the running sore and open 
wound on the body of the Irish ten- 
antry. The former rent in these 221 
cases was £2,866, the judicial rent was 
£2,050, the tenement valuation, £1,500. 
The House would observe the peculiar 
facility with which, as he had mentioned, 
the Sub-Commissioners, m the absence 
of instructions, had always taken off 
one-fourth of the existing rack rent, and 
had never cut below the line of Griffith’s 
valuation. The average rent in these 
cases before the Act was passed was £12; 
for the future it would be £9. Would 
any man tell him that a deduction of £3 
in each case—the difference between the 
rack rent and the judicial rent—consti- 
tuted such a decrease as ought to be 
made in the cases of men who had multi- 
plied the value of the land by improve- 
ment? Would such a difference enable 
these men to face the bad seasons and 
comparative famine which must always 
be expected in Ireland? If the Land 
Act by its operation did not enable the 
tenants of Connaught to face bad seasons 
and comparative famine, then it was 
comparatively worthless so far as they 
were concerned. Sixty-nine cases from 
Connaught were brought into the Civil 
Bill Court, and they were of the same 
average size. In these cases the former 
rent was £772, the judicial rent £629, 
and Griffith’s valuation £550; and it was 
clear that the tenants, though they had 
put into the soil several times the value 
of the fee-simple of their holdings, still 
had to pay rent on their own improve- 
ments. He observed that the Civil Bill 
Courts had dealt with tenants even more 
hardly than the Land Court, for instead 
of taking one-fourth from the rack rent 
like the Land Court, they took off only 
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one-eighth, and gave the tenant a reduc- 
tion of £2 for every £3 gained in the Land 
Court. The average rent paid by these 
69 tenants before they went into the 
Court was £11. They now had to pay 
£9. He would ask hon. Members whe- 
ther 9d. a-week struck off the rent con- 
stituted a material difference in the 
position of these men. He would say 
that the Land Act, in respect of these 
small tenants—the men who through 
the land agitation had instituted the 
Land Act—had the last claim upon the 
men who could not live without some 
improvement in their condition. It was 
neither more nor less than a cruel 
mockery. What had it done for these 
men? They went into Court owing, per- 
haps, two or three years’ arrears of rent, 
£3 a-year was knocked off the current 
year’s rent—they should remember not 
off the rack rent—whilst in the Civil 
Bill Court only £2 was struck off. What 
did it cost the tenant to go into Court? 
It never cost him less than 50s. Now, 
he asked any hon. Member of that 
House to put himself into the miserable 
condition of the Connaught tenant, who, 
with his rent already in arrears, asked 
the Court to stay proceedings against 
him till a judicial rent could be fixed. 
He must pay arrears of rack rent now, 
no matter how unjust they were; he 
must pay for as many years as might 
elapse before his case came before the 
Court ; and what was his position then ? 
It cost him 50s. to get the case tried, 
and all the Court struck off was £2 or 
£3 of his rent ; so that the poor tenant, 
after having had all the manifold ad- 
vantages of this Land Act applied to his 
case, would be 10s. worse off than if he 
had not gone into the Court at all. In 
proof of that, a few small farmers—69 
tenants of less than 10 acres each—had, 
he believed, brought cases in to the 
Land Commission in Connaught, and 
15 into the Civil Bill Court, so that only 
84 of the 70,000 small tenants in Con- 
naught, all of them urgently in need of 
the protection of the Act, had gone into 
Court. Each of those men had to pay 
50s. costs; and in each case 20s. was 
struck off the rent. Now, he wished to 
say a word or two as to the absolute and 
complete failure of the Act with regard 
to leaseholders. He maintained that 
such was the case, for Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan had himself said that no lease 
had been broken by the Commission 
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that could not have been broken under 
the existing law, and other Commis- 
sioners admitted the entire failure of 
the provisions of the Act in that respect. 
In fact, the leaseholders were in exactly 
the same position as if the Land Act had 
not been passed, and were living under 
the old Law of Equity. This was the case 
for two reasons. The first was the con- 
dition that the tenancy should have pre- 
viously been a yearly one to have the lease 
broken. Hon. Members were aware— 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Charles Russell) was certainly 
aware—that the existing leases in Ire- 
land were very nearly all very oppres- 
sive leases ; and the fact that the pre- 
sent oppressive lease was the renewal of 
another oppressive lease shut out per- 
sons existing under it from all remedy. 
While the Bill was before the House 
last Session, the Irish Members had 
moved an Amendment providing that 
any oppressive lease should be subject 
to the revision of the Court; but the 
Government had refused to accept it, 
and the result was that while an op- 
pressive lease succeeding a yearly ten- 
ancy could be broken, an oppressive 
lease succeeding or renewing another of 
the same character could not be broken. 
In other words, a tenant who had been 
suffering oppression for a short time 
could obtain some redress, whilst he who 
had been suffering for a long time could 
get none at all. The second reason which 
had rendered this part of the Act practi- 
cally inoperative was the condition that 
a lease could not be broken in respect of 
the amount of rent agreed upon, whe- 
ther exorbitant or not; and a Bill which 
said that a lease shall not be broken in 
regard to rent, at most was a mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare. This was in 
itself enough to destroy the utility of 
the Act as far as leaseholders were con- 
cerned. For one leaseholder who had 
succeeded in breaking his lease through 
the Land Court, 50 had been suc- 
cessful in quite another way of action. 
That line of action had been dictated by 
the Land League to the Irish tenants, 
and had been pursued by them—a line 
of action which might be tersely de- 
scribed as combined passive resistance. 
During the 10 days’ sitting of the Land 
Court in Oork, 267 leaseholders came 
before the Commissioners praying that 
their leases might be broken. Of those 
176, in the interim between the lodgment 
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of the cases and the time fixed for hear- 
ing, saw the hopelessness of the proceed- 
ing, and withdrew their cases; 91 were 
heard, and only six were broken. So 
that for every one lease broken by the 
Land Commission 45 were declared to 
be just. The Land Commission visited 
them with the sacredness of its official 
sanction, and they continued good in- 
struments. Finally, he claimed that an 
inquiry should be granted to ascertain 
whether sufficient facilities had been 
afforded to proprietors of settled estates 
to sell their properties under the Peasant 
Proprietors’ Clauses of the Act. The 
Act was a very complicated and ingenious 
scheme of legislation—he could scarcely 
say of statesmanship—but this was the 
only part of it upon the development 
of which he relied for the settlement of 
the Irish Land Question, and for the 
establishment of the prosperity of the 
Irish people. It was only by a wise 
and generous and a statesmanlike de- 
velopment of these clauses, by a pledging 
of the security of the State, by the sever- 
ance of the landlord from the soil, and 
by relieving the land from the burden 
of maintaining these two classes, who 
had not been friendly in the past, and 
who never would be friendly as long as 
they were maintained in their present 
relations, that the settlement of the 
melancholy Irish Land Question, the 
mother of suffering and outrage, could 
be arrived at. What had been the 
operation of the Land Act in respect 
to the sale of farms? The Land Act 
had sold, in the four months of its exist- 
ence, out of 9,000 properties in Ireland, 
only one small property to the tenants. 
That was the property of Jane M‘Donnell, 
in the County Down. The smallness and 
inconsiderableness of that property might 
be estimated from the fact that only 
£1,574 was advanced by the Com- 
missioners. They had also advanced 
£7,817 to five other landlords, whilst 
a sum of £16,094 had been sanctioned, 
but not given. Thus it would be seen 
that the whole operation of these 
clauses of the Act had been confined 
to advances amounting to £25,000 to 
22 landlords out of 9,000, and for the 
benefit of 70 tenants out of 574,000. 
One great impediment to the sale of 
property under the clauses was that the 

ettled Estates Acts, which governed 
this portion of the subject, limited in- 
vestments of the purchase money in cer- 
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an Irish landlord were to sell his pro- 
perty to his tenants at 20 years’ pur- 
chase of the judicial rent, that was equi- 
valent to 5 per cent, the trustees of the 
property would be obliged to invest the 
proceeds of the sale in the particular 
species of investment specified by the 
Settled Estates Court. These invest- 
ments would return him only 3 per cent, 
and he was thus deprived at one fell 
swoop of 2s. in the pound, thus involving 
the sacrifice of two-fifths of his income. 
Trish landlords, who had their interests 
to look after as well as any other body 
of men, would be idiots if they sold on 
such terms, and before they could be ex- 
pected to take such a step in the path of 
reform their interest must be calculated 
and paid for in full in cash. He should 
also regard it as a grave and criminal 
omission on his part if, before he sat 
down, he neglected to say the Land Act 
had proved, among its many other im- 
potencies and inefficiencies, most impo- 
tent and most inefficient in respect to 
the miserable case of the miserable Irish 
labourer. In one case—one of a thou- 
sand, he would venture to say—the 
Judges under this Act had ordered the 
farmer to provide the labourer with a 
cottage and a bit of ground; but the 
provisions of the Act in regard to the 
purchase of land, the erection of the 
labourers’ cottages, and the providing 
them with plots of ground, had remained 
absolutely null, and had not been carried 
into effect in a single case. He would 
warn the Government if they long de- 
layed to apply a wise and liberal spirit 
to the settlement and improvement of 
the condition of the labourers of Ireland, 
the hard-working, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
clothed, neglected, discontented body of 
men, they would have a worse trouble 
on their hands than they had at present. 
He would like to say something about 
the signs of improvement, if there were 
any such signs; but he regarded the 
condition of Ireland with eyes very dif- 
ferent from those of the Government. 
What they considered improvement he 
might consider to be retrogression. When 
he saw that the evictions during the 
half-year after the Land Act came into 
operation were three times as many as 
during the preceding half-year; when 
he saw the first result of that measure 
was the levelling of hundreds of home- 
steads in Ireland; when he saw the 
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amount levied for malicious injury to 
property twice as much as the year 

efore; when he saw the Government 
feared to call out the Irish Militia ; 
when he saw there were now in the pri- 
sons of Ireland, under arbitrary war- 
rants, on suspicion of having broken the 
law, five times as many respectable, in- 
nocent Irishmen as there were previous 
to the passing of the Land Act, he felt 
entitled to say that there were no signs 
of improvement. On those grounds he 
claimed a free inquiry into the Land 
Act. He appealed to hon. Members 
opposite to support him, however influ- 
ences might be brought to bear upon 
them, from which he could boast of 
being perfectly free. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister held 
out threats of a Dissolution. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might be afraid of 
a Dissolution. [‘‘No,no!”] He did 
not say they were. He said they might 
be ; but he said, with absolute emphasis, 
for the Irish Party amongst whom he 
sat, that the Irish people, the electors 
of Ireland, would stand by those who 
had known how to stand by them through 
good report and evil report, and of evil 
report surely they had had enough. If 
the right hon. Gentleman now appealed 
to the country, he (Mr. Sexton) believed 
his Party would return to the House en- 
feebled in numbers and lowered in spirit ; 
whilst he said, with perfect confidence, 
that the Irish Party would be sent back 
multiplied in numbers, and redoubled in 
strength, to insist upon the rights of the 
Irish people. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: Sir, 
those who have heard the speech of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
may well entertain some doubt whether 
that speech alone, for the delivery of 
which the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister has 
afforded an opportunity, may not be 
more injurious to the operation of 
the Land Act than any inquiry by 
a Committee of the House of Lords 
could be. But I would ask the House 
to turn from the interesting topics 
on which the hon. Member has dwelt, 
and to consider the circumstances in 
which we are discussing the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman. A few 
days ago, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man came down to the House and gave 
Notice of this;Motion, when, on its behalf, 
he postponed Business which up to that 
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time he had considered to be of the utmost 
urgency, I think there was not a little 
surprise felt by many of those who sit on 
this side of the House at the course which 
had been taken without any sufficient 
warning or Notice in ‘ another place,” 
where such a warning might more pro- 
perly have been given. The House of 

ords, in the exercise of their undoubted 
right, had appointed a Committee in 
opposition to the wishes of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The appointment of the 
Committee was, no doubt, opposed by the 
Representatives of the Governmentin that 
House ; but it was not opposed by warn- 
ings of any greater solemnity than have 
been given on many previous occasions in 
both Houses of Parliament when Bills 
or Resolutions have been passed against 
the wish of the Government of the day, 
and no serious consequences whatever 
have resulted. But no sooner was the 
step of appointing this Committee taken 
by the;House of Lords than it occurred 
to the right hon. Gentleman that a crisis 
had arrived—a crisis of such importance 
as, in his own words, to necessitate that 
national evil, the exhibition of a division 
between the high authorities of the 
State ; and he carried his view into effect 
by proposing a Resolution so ingeniously 
worded as to imply a combined censure 
on the House of Lords and a Vote of 
Confidence in Her Majesty’s Government 
without risking the direct expression of 
either sentiment. And when that course 
had been taken, the right hon. Gentle- 
man justified it by the evil which he 
foresaw to the operation of the Land 
Act, and the cause of good govern- 
ment in Ireland, from an inquiry which 
should be extended into the judicial 
administration of the Land Act. It 
was of no use whatever for my right 
hon, Friend the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion to point out there was reason to sup- 
pose that the inquiry would be so limited 
as not to have the scope which the right 
hon. Gentleman considered to be specially 
objectionable ; and that if there was any 
doubt upon the point that the inquiry 
was to be so limited, easy and obvious 
steps might be taken by the Government 
in the proper place to limit it, without 
coming to this House for a Vote which, 
whatever its result,could in no way inter- 
fere with the conduct or the conclusion of 
thatinquiry. All that was said in vain, 
and the Prime Minister insisted that his 
interpretation of the Reference to a Select 
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Committee was the right one, and that it 
was a Reference to the Committee to in- 
ang into the judicial administration of 
the Land Act. That was the state of 
affairs on Monday last. If we are rightly 
informed, however, much has happened 
since then. I do not know how far 
I am entitled to refer to what is well 
known to every one of us from the 
public papers as having passed out- 
- side this Teave. It is no secret that the 
interpretation placed by the Committee 
of the House of Lords, who ought to be 
the best judges of the construction to be 
put upon their Order of Reference, is 
directly at variance with the interpreta- 
tion of the Prime Minister, who, although 
he is a man of the highest ability, autho- 
rity, and position, in such a matter is not 
infallible when compared with the autho- 
rity of the Committee itself. If this 
statement is correct, asI believe it to be, 
why are we called upon this evening to 
proceed with this Resolution? If it is 
not correct, if there is any variation be- 
tween the interpretation placed by the 
Committee of the House of Lords upon 
their Order of Reference and the desire of 
the righthon. Gentleman that the judicial 
administration of the Act shall be ex- 
cluded from the inquiry, then we are 
entitled, at the earliest possible moment, 
to a full explanation from the Govern- 
ment as to what that variation consists 
in, as to what it is they want to have 
done, and in what way their fears can 
be allayed. If such an explanation is 
not forthcoming, it will be assumed that 
Her Majesty’s Government are not so 
averse to the serious evil of the exhibi- 
tion of a division between the two 
Houses of the Legislature as they pro- 
fess to be, for they will not even try to 
avoid it by an attempt to carry out their 
own desire of keeping the inquiry within 
the limits they have laid down. If this 
assumption be incorrect, their non pos- 
sumus policy is absolutely unaccountable. 
By having moved the Previous Question, 
I take it that my right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Gibson) intends to convey 
to the House, in the words of Sir Robert 
Peel, assented to at the time by the right 
hon. Gentleman, that— 

“Tt was not fitting that this House should 
adopt a proceeding which has the appearance of 
calling in question the undoubted right of the 
=e of Lords to inquire into the state of Ire- 
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dents; but if the present Resolution be 
not justified, as I think I have shown it 
cannot be justified, by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this case, much less, as I 
venture to say, could- it be justified by 
anything that passed in the year 1839, 
when Lord John Russell distinctly in- 
vited this House to pass a Motion which 
he pressed on the ground that the Vote 
arrived at by the House of Lords was 
tantamount to a Vote of Censure upon 
Her Majesty’s Government; or by the 

recedent relied upon by the right hon. 

entleman in 1831, when, at a crisis 
almost unique in the history of this 
country, Lord Grey, in as solemn words 
as ever were addressed to Parliament 
by a Minister of the Crown, had im- 
préssed upon the House of Lords the 
grave consequences that would result 
if they rejected the Reform Bill of 
the Government, and had impressed 
upon them all those consequences be- 
fore their vote was arrived at. Neither 
of these precedents is in any way akin 
to the course which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has now pursued. It is not my 
intention, however, to detain the House 
upon this part of the question, because 
it has already been sufficiently argued 
by my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin. What I would particularly wish 
to direct the attention of the House 
to is the question whether an inquiry 
into the Land Act is open to all the ob- 
jections which the right hon. Gentleman 
has alleged ; and whether, on the other 
hand, such an inquiry, properly limited 
and fairly conducted, is not only unob- 
jectionable, but absolutely necessary in 
present circumstances. I say that, to a 
great extent, I differ from the objections 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
urged to inquiring into the operation of 
the Land Act; but I do not entirely 
differ from him. I should be as averse 
as anyone in this House to an inquiry 
which might be instituted with the ob- 
ject of repealing the Land Act, with the 
object of depriving any class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects of any privileges con- 
ferred upon them by that Act, or with 
the object of re-hearing any of the judi- 
cial decisions which have been given. 
But it does appear to me that there are 
very many points in which an inquiry 
into the operation of the Land Act may 
be not only useful, but necessary, and 
from which such topics as those will 
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be altogether excluded. It may be ob- 
jected that such an inquiry should not 
only be limited in its scope, but that 
it should also be conducted by some tri- 
bunal which might be considered by all 
Parties in Ireland as, to some extent, 
fairly representing their views. Well, 
Sir, I do not wish here to refer to the 
composition of the Lords’ Committee, 
beyond what has been already said in 
the course of this debate. But if Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the Committee is not fairly consti- 
tuted, they, in that House, had the 
remedy in their own hands; and they, 
at any rate, had no right to complain if 
those who agree with them in poli- 
tical opinion are not sufficiently repre- 
sented. I do not think it can be said 
that an inquiry into the operation 
of the Land Act would be premature, 
even if we merely considered that part 
of it which has now come to overshadow 
the rest—I mean the clauses relating to 
land tenure. It is true that, out of the 
very large number of cases that have 
been filed for decision by the Land 
Court, only a few have as yet been tried. 
But I fear that we have seen enough 
with regard to those that have been tried, 
and have heard enough in the course of 
the debates this Session, to know that in 
this respect, as far as it has gone, the 
Land Act has satisfied no Party what- 
everin Ireland. It has not satisfied hon. 
Gentlemen who sit behind me; it has 
not satisfied those hon. Members who sit 
below the Opposition Gangway ; it has 
not satisfied the Representatives of the 
Ulster tenants; it has not satisfied even 
those staunch followers of Her Majesty’s 
Government who are represented by the 
Irish Members sitting in that quarter 
of the House. From each and all of 
these quarters have come, on various 
occasions, objection to the working of 
the Land Tenure Clauses of the Land Act, 
and I must say it is no wonder to me 
that those objections have been so fre- 
quent and so universal. I do not-want 
to enter into the question whether those 
clauses have been fairly or unfairly 
worked, whether what has been done 
is just or unjust; but what I would say 
is this—and I do not believe anyone can 
contradict me—that what has been done 
was absolutely not anticipated by any 
section of politicians in this country. 
Look at the nature of the tribunal 
to which the decision of the ques- 
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tion of fair rent has been referred. 
The Members in the Minority Report of 
the Richmond Commission—Lord Car- 
lingford and those who agreed with him 
—laid down, as the principle on which 
any reference of this question to a Court 
should be based, that the Court should 
be a single one, that it should hold Cir- 
cuits, and that it should be assisted by 
professional valuators. When the Land 
Act was passing through Parliament last 
Session, it was felt that the Court origin- 
ally proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the decision of these questions 
—namely, the County Court, was unsatis- 
factory. The Bill was altered in that 

articular, and, to the best of my recol- 
ection, the general impression of Par- 
liament was that the Court to which 
was to be intrusted the decision of these 
difficult and complicated matters was, 
at any rate in the first instance, and for 
principles which should guide future de- 
cisions, the great and independent Court 
of the Land Commission, the members 
of which were nominated by Parliament. 
And why? Because during the passage 
of the Land Act through this House anim- 
portant alteration was made in the clause 
empowering the Court to fix fair rents. It 
om | contained directions, more or less 
minute, to the Court as to the mode in 
which it should arrive at its judgment 
on this subject. Those directions were 
removed from the Act—and I think 
many will now feel it was unfortunately 
done—because the difference of opinion 
on the two sides of this House as to the 
meaning of the words “fair rent” 
seemed to be so great that it would not 
be possible to pass an Act containing 
no. satisfactory to Parliament on this 
subject. Therefore it was left to the 
Court, not merely to act as a Judicial 
Court, but also to perform what really 
are legislative functions. And upon 
whom have these functions, so far in 
excess of those ordinarily intrusted to a 
Court, devolved? They have devolved 
upon Courts almost entirely composed of 
Assistant Commissioners, appointed for 
a year, at a salary of £750—Courts so 
different from ordinary Judicial Courts 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, in his 
canvass of the county of Derry, abso- 
lutely held them up to his constituents 
as likely to be influenced by the political 
opinions of the Government that might 
appoint them. Did the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman deny that? [The Soricrror 
Genera for InELanp (Mr. Porter) : 
Most distinctly, I do.] I will ask the 
House to let me read a quotation from 
a speech delivered by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland at 
Limavady, on the 21st November, 1881. 
He is reported to have said— 


‘‘The fixing of a fair rent depended on the- 


udgment of a pra man or a particular 
class of men. It was important, therefore, to 
have the administration placed in the hands of 
men in whom the poaple of the country had con- 
fidence. Some of the Assistant Commissioners 
who had the power of fixing a fair rent had 
been appointed for seven years ; but a great many 
had been appointed for a period of only one. 
ees the Conservatives succeeded here, and 
defeated the Government and the Government 
candidate in what ought to be their stronghold, 
and that the example was followed by other 
constituencies, what would occur? Suppose a 
change of Ministry took place, and they had a 
Cabinet composed of Lord Salisbury, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Mr. Gibson, and others, to ap- 
point the men who would administer the Land 
Act, what would that Act be worth? The 
chances would be, judging from the recent 
speeches, that that Act would be administered 
by persons who would make it a dead letter—a 
measure that would be worthless to the tenant 
farmers.” 


I think I have established the state- 
ment I have made. It may be said 
that, after all, the Sub-Commissioners 
are not intrusted with the power of 
finally deciding these cases, as it is a 
Court from which appeals may be made 
to the principal Commission ; but I will 
venture to say that it has been already 
sufficiently proved that appeals on mat- 
ters of fact from these Assistant Com- 
missioners to the principal Commission 
cannot possibly materially alter the de- 
cisions of the Assistant Commissioners. 
It stands to reason that on questions of 
fact the local tribunal must necessarily 
govern the Court of Appeal. I have 
said it might have been expected that, 
in the first instance, these important 
matters would be decided by the Com- 
mission itself. I suppose the reason 
they were not was that the Commission 
was so occupied with other subjects that 
it had no time to deal with them. 
But surely the questions at issue 
being of such importance, the Land 
Commission being unable to act itself, 
must have laid down some general prin- 
ciples or instructions to the Assistant 
Commissioners which they might apply 
to particular cases. I do not know 
whether these instructions on general 
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rinciples will be asked for; but I 
eel confident of this—that it could 
not but be of great public service 
that they should to published. Their 
publication would remove many un- 
reasonable hopes and fears that have 
been entertained both by landlords and 
tenants, and would enable them in many 
cases, acting upon sige sg judicially 
laid down, to settle their grievances 
without bringing them before the Land 
Court at all. This might beof inestimable 
advantage to Ireland, not only in saving 
the enormous costs which now go into 
the pockets of the lawyers, but in saving 
time, which is so important an element 
in dealing with this subject. In connec- 
tion with this point, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sligo has commented 
upon the block of business in the Land 
Court, and upon the apparent impossi- 
bility of getting through it, perhaps not 
even in the statutory period of 15 years. 
The risk of such an evil has been ac- 
knowledged by so high an authority 
as the Prime Minister himself. In his 
speech on the introduction of the Land 
Act, he said he had very great doubts 
indeed about the compulsory reference 
of every bargain relating to land to a 
Judicial Commission sitting in Court, be- 
cause he doubted whether any judicial 
authority they could create would not 
break down under the weight. Although 
the Reference has not been made com- 
pulsory, it is so wide that the Court, if 
not already broken down, is in imminent 
danger of breaking down. I cannot see, 
any more than the hon. Member for 
Sligo can see, how this difficulty is to be 
met; but one thing I feel sure of—that 
it is a difficulty that demands early in- 
quiry and prompt action, for if it be not 
removed, the ‘‘ Fair Rent’’ Clauses of 
the Land Act will, practically, be ren- 
dered ineffective throughout Ireland. I 
do not want to dwell upon the minor 
point of costs, and will only say that the 
British taxpayer may fairly complain 
that the cost of £100,000 a-year for 
maintaining the Commission is not met 
by larger contributions from the liti- 
gants than the small shilling fees now 
payable. Nor shall I say much with 
respect to the utter failure of the Arrears 
Clause, which, founded upon a theory 
which no one would dream of applying 
to this country, has proved entirely in- 
operative in practice. It has been ad- 
mitted to be a failure by Irish Members 
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in every quarter of the House, and is 
a matter in respect of which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot possibly claim 
to have been successful. But with re- 
spect to the mode of selection of the 
Assistant Commissioners, I should like 
to remind the House of what took place 
at the commencementof thisSession. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member forthe University of Dublin(Mr. 
Gibson) said—‘‘ What the House was en- 
titled to expect from the Government 
was the choice of the best men as Assist- 
ant Commissioners.’”’ The Prime Minis- 
ter at once said—‘“‘ Of course, that is a 
matter on which we are ready to stand 
the fire of criticism.’”’ The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant went even further, and 
appeared not only to expect criticism of 
the appointments, but even to be ready 
to anticipate inquiry into the decisions 
of the Assistant Commissioners. When 
charges were made in the House against 
the Assistant Commissioners, the right 
hon.Gentleman asked that theyshould be 
made in a definite form. How can those 
charges be so well defined and so tho- 
roughly sifted as before a Select Com- 
mittee? He went on to say—‘‘I dare 
say fault will be found with some of 
their decisions. I told them—‘ Your acts 
will be sure to be criticized ; you must 
be on your defence. Keep a record of 
your cases; you must be prepared to 
justify your decisions; but I will see 
that you have fair play.’”” The right 
hon. Gentleman had actually the fore- 
sight to anticipate and provide for the 
very inquiry into judicial administra- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister now says is fraught 
with such evil to the good government 
of Ireland. What has been the action 
of the Assistant Commissioners with re- 
gard to fair rents? If there was one 
thing more than another to be gathered 
from the declarations of the Government 
last Session with respect to the Land 
Commission, it was that there would be 
no general reduction of rents in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) said, in relation to the rents of 
Treland, that for the most part, in nine 
cases out of ten, they would be the same 
as before the passing of the Act. But 
what has happened? In the small num- 
ber of cases which have already come 
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Rents of 40 years’ standing have been 
diminished, although the Bessborough 
Commission recommended that, where 
a rent had been fixed 20 years ago, and 
had been continuously paid for 10 years, 
it should be taken as a fair starting 
point in deciding upon a fair rent. But 
not only have rents been diminished in 
cases where they have been fixed for 40 
years, but also in cases where a volun- 
tary diminution had previously been 
made by the landlord. In the case of 
estates purchased in the Encumbered 
Estates Court, rents have been diminished 
below the figure set down as the rent 
when they were purchased. And the re- 
markable fact is that in all these cases 
the percentage of diminution is about the 
same as in that of rents lately increased. 
I venture to say that that is a fact 
which, in face of the previous declara- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government, is 
so unaccountable as of itself to demand 
inquiry. But this is not all. An inquiry 
into the Tenure Clauses of the Act is, I 
think, desirable, with certain limitations, 
though, no doubt, objections may be 
urged upon the ground that it would be 
an inquiry pendente lite. I do not my- 
self attach much force to the objection ; 
but it is one that could not apply to an 
inquiry into the more important, or, as 
we have been told to call them, the per- 
manent parts of the Land Act. hat 
did the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) say on this question on the 27th 
of April, 1881? He was referring to the 
different kinds of proposals which were 
contained in the Irish Land Bill. He 
said— 


“‘T think there has been a disposition to re- 
gard too much that which does not seem to me 
the most important of these proposals. I believe 
that the evils of Ireland are too deep-seated to 
be removed by any change in the relations be- 
tween the landlords or the owners and the occu- 
piers. We believe, as Mr. Bright has so con- 
stantly urged, that these evils will never be 
effectually removed until there has been estab- 
lished a great increase in the number of owners 
of property in Ireland—until the vast dispropor- 
tion between the owners and occupiers has been 
somewhat diminished, and until a larger number 
of persons in Ireland are placed in a position 
which will give them some sympathy with, some 
understanding of, the rights of property. We 
believe that it is in that direction alone that a 
permanent improvement in the condition of Ire- 
land can be attained. It is, therefore, to the 
clauses which point in that direction, and also, 
I may add, to those which I trust will put 
in the power of many Irish people, who it is 
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proved could not under any circumstances sub- 
sist in comfort on their own land, the means of 
emigration without disturbance of their family 
relations or disturbance of their religious con- 
victions—it is to these modes that we look for 
the ultimate and main improvement of the con- 
dition of Ireland.” 

I think it was very hard of the Prime 
Minister, in spite of the speech of the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India, to fall foul of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) in respect 
of his remarks on emigration the other 
day. It appears that in the view of 
Her Majesty’s Government—at any rate 
at that time—the Tenure Clauses were 
not so important a part of the Land Act 
as the other clauses to which I am about 
to allude. What are those other clauses ? 
In the first place, there are the clauses 
relating to emigration and reclamation. 
Under the clause relating to emigration 
not a single application has been made 
to the Government. We can only sup- 
pose that this is due to the obvious ab- 
surdity of attempting to provide for the 
emigration of communities as distin- 
guished from individuals by an expen- 
diture limited to £200,000. The clause 
relating to reclamation has not been 
more successful. So far as I have heard, 
no application has been made by any 
office or any body of persons anxious to 
employ public money and expend labour 
on the favourable terms offered by the 
Act for the improvement of land in Ire- 
land. Then, again, the provisions of the 
Bill for encouraging improvements by 
small tenants have been rendered nuga- 
tory by the rule adopted, so far as I 
can see, in defiance of the intentions of 
Parliament, by the Treasury. Before I 
pass from this matter I remember with 
pain that in the year 1881 3,415 cases 
of evicted families occurred in Ireland 
as compared with an average of 467 
per annum in the years between 1870 
and 1878. I say that itis much to be 
regretted that, in a year comparing so 
terribly with previous years in respect of 
evictions, it was not possible by means 
of assisted emigration, or by means of 
work on the reclamation of land, to 
diminish, to some extent, the sufferings 
of these poor people. But there are 
other clauses of even greater importance 
—those relating to the purchase and sale 
of land. So far as can be learnt from 
the Returns laid before the House, there 
has not been any advance in that matter 
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under the system of the present Act. 
No one in the House will, I think, for a 
moment deny that this is an important 
question. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) admitted it fully a short 
time ago. Her Majesty’s Government, 
in and out of Office, have repeatedly dwelt 
upon its important character. For my- 
self, I have always thought that it isa 
subject which might be dealt with in such 
a manner as to confer very great advan- 
tages upon Ireland. But what has oc- 
curred? By the clauses in the Land 
Act which I have called the Tenure 
Clauses, you have established every- 
where in Ireland a system of divided 
ownership resembling the worst kind of 
copyhold tenure in England; a system 
of tenure which has long ago become 
insupportable to us, and which is conse- 
quently gradually expiring ; but so detri- 
mental is it felt to be, that this gradual 
disappearance is not rapid enough ; and 
its immediate extinction is sought by a 
Bill that has been introduced by an hon. 
Member sitting behind Her Majesty’sGo- 
vernmentin the present Session. Youhave 
absolutely destroyed among the owners 
of land in Ireland that power of control, 
and consequent feeling of interest in his 
property, which every owner of land 
should possess ; and all experience shows 
that when you have taken this away 
from a man he will not expend money 
in improvements. On the other hand, 
what is it that you have given the occu- 
pier of land in Ireland? You have given 
him, no doubt, greatly increased security 
of tenure; but you have not given him 
perfect security of tenure, for there still 
hangs over him a consciousness that at 
the end of every 15 years‘he will be 
subject to revision of his rent; and, 
therefore, you cannot look to the tenants 
for that amount of interest and ex- 
penditure on the land which can flow 
only from full proprietary right. And 
yet you have not encouraged the occupier 
to strive to attain this full proprietary 
right by industry and frugality, for the 
kind of ownership which the Irish tenant 
now possesses has not even grown up 
by gradually established custom ; it has 
by this Act been given broadcast through- 
out Ireland gratuitously and simply as 
a reward to agitation. By this course 
the Government have directly encouraged 
the Irish people to look to renewed 
agitation for greater advantages; and 
| 1 fear that, whatever may become of the 
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Land League, a periodical renewal of 
this agitation is only too certain, espe- 
cially when seasons of agricultural de- 
pression recur in Ireland. Is it wonder- 
ful that, in these circumstances, the 
occupier of land in Ireland has shown 
no readiness to avail himself of the 
rivileges you have held out to him 
G the Purchase Clauses in the Land 
Act? The position ._ to me to 
be full of difficulty. By your legisla- 
tion you have brought the tenure 
of land in Ireland into a situation in 
which it cannot possibly remain. The 
Land Act of 1881 as surely contains the 
seeds of its own destruction as the Land 
Act of 1870; nor would this be an un- 
precedented disappointment to its author, 
for we can all remember the ardent 
expectations of the Prime Minister in 
1874, when, in addressing his con- 
stituents on the Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, he referred to the Irish Land 
Question as having been happily dis- 
posed of. You cannot go back in the 
course you have adopted. You cannot 
repeal the Act; you cannot deprive 
the Irish tenant of the privileges con- 
ferred upon him by it; but you can 
go forward—go forward in the path of 
justice and of right. I trust Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will deal with the 
matter with that promptness and bold- 
ness which, in my opinion, it requires. 
Let us get rid, if possible, to some ex- 
tent of this divided ownership, for the 
pone of the landowner, as you now 
eave him, will too often be one of no use 
to himself or advantage to his country. 
I do not recommend the general expro- 
priation of landowners in Ireland, for 
there are many cases where, in spite 
of all the difficulties and all the dis- 
couragements the Government have 
thrown in their path, Irish landowners 
will still remain the centres of improve- 
ment and of usefulness in their neigh- 
bourhoods; but there are other cases, 
and probably not a few, where the 
legislation for which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are responsible will complete 
the ruin which distress and lawlessness 
had begun ; where landowners, rendered 
incapable of that good work which, under 
another system, they might have done for 
their country, will exist, but as absentee 
rent chargers, hating England for having 
deprived them of their rights, and hated 
by the Irish people as useless incum- 
brances on their industry. Can we do 
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nothing to enable this class of land- 
owners to escape from the unfortunate 
position in which the Land Act of 1881 
has placed them? They cannot escape 
from it now. Tenants will not now buy 
the land, the price of which—to use the 
expression of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
—has been so effectually steadied that 
it has become absolutely unsaleable 
to anyone else. Whatever may be the 
issue of the inquiry of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, I trust the Government will look 
into the question of the operation of their 
Purchase Clauses. I cannot understand 
why the Land Commission should not be 
authorized to purchase any estates that 
may be offered to them, at a price calcu- 
lated on the average numberof years’ pur- 
chase at which estates were sold in the 
Landed Estates Court during the three 
or five years ending with 1880, on a 
rental fixed by a judicial decision, or by 
agreement sanctioned bythe Land Court; 
such estates to be re-sold, as occasion 
offers, to the tenants or other pur- 
chasers, to whom money should be ad- 
vanced for the purpose. I cannot see 
why it is impolitic or impossible to do 
what was suggested by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) during the discus- 
sion of last year. I cannot understand 
why an Irish Land Bank should not 
be established, which would be a useful 
intermediary between the purchaser and 
the State, and by means of which the 
instalments of the purchase money might 
be safely and punctually collected. I 
believe that by such means—aided, if 
thought necessary, by the requirement 
of collateral security, or, perhaps, in 
some instances, of a guarantee from 
some local authority of the instalments 
payable by the purchaser—that the 
dormant Purchase Clauses might really, 
even now, be made to work, without 
any more risk to the State than the Go- 
vernment is pledged to incur by the 
system which they have already sanc- 
tioned. In the adoption of some such 
course some ray of light may penetrate 
the darkness into which we have been 
brought by the Land Act, and justicemay 
be done to these unfortunate landowners 
and to the Irish peopleatlarge, who might 
by such a system be enabled to become 
purchasers of land at a cost no more 
perceptible than that at which tithe rent 
charge was sold under the Irish Church 
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Act. These subjects ought to be care- 
fully considered by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for they are of grave import- 
ance. They will, I think, be disposed 
to admit that the Purchase Clauses have 
not proved successful, and that some- 
thing more requires to be done in this 
direction. Something must be done to 
remedy the present state of things in 
Ireland, which only the other day was 
described by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Irish Attorney General as 
a state of complete demoralization. I will 
not do Her Majesty’s Government the in- 
justice to believe that they look to coer- 
cive measures alone for the restoration 
of order in Ireland. The policy I suggest 
is by no means a new policy; but it is 
one which has never yet been fairly or 
boldly tried. I now ask the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment to devote to its consideration 
those great financial abilities which are 
peculiarly his own; for, apart from all 
other arguments, it is a policy which 
has this peculiar recommendation—that 
in its object and in its principles it has 
the approval of all Parties and of all 
sections of Parties in this House, and 
that means may be found in its admi- 
nistration of giving to Ireland safely, 
wisely, and usefully, something of that 
local self-government for which there 
is such a craving in the hearts of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had just concluded derived ad- 
ditional force from his experience of the 
affairs of Ireland. He (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) believed that in an extension of 
ey sarees rights among the people of 

reland lay the true solution of the Irish 
problem, and the best hope for the paci- 
fication of Ireland. When they hada 
large body of men possessing a stake in 
the country they would have an addi- 
tional guarantee for law and order, and 
would take away from the ownership of 
land in Ireland much of the odium and 
unpopularity which now attached to it. 
With regard to the other remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he did not think 
they touched the question before the 
House at all. He regretted that the 
Arrears Clauses of the Land Act had 
not worked better; and he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
that, until the question of arrears was 
dealt with in such a way as to take the 
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burden off the backs of the poorer ten- 
antry in many parts of Ireland, the Land 
Act could not produce its intended 
effects. There was a class of tenancies, 
the smallest class in the West of Ire- 
land, where, if the tenant had the land 
for nothing, he could not live upon it. 
The Land Act, in enabling the poor 
people who were trying to obtain a 
miserable subsistence on two or three 
acres of land to assign their holdings, 
had done the only thing it could do for 
them. It would have been thought an 
unkind and unpopular thing for the 
State merely to have told them to emi- 
grate. But the question was whether 
they were entitled to disapprove of the 
proposed inquiry into the Land Act. 
The proposal of the ‘Previous Ques- 
tion” was simply a refusal to test the 
question on proper grounds. But that 
was a most inadequate way, if the House 
should adopt it, of meeting the dangerous 
course which was being taken in “ an- 
other place.’”” The proposal to inquire 
into the Land Act at the present moment 
was so fraught with danger, he would 
not say to the relations of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, but to the peace of 
Ireland, it was so calculated to increase 
the bitterness which existed, and to in- 
crease the agitation, and to bring in the 
train of agitation that bloodshed and 
barbarity which had dogged the foot- 
steps of agitation recently, that he said 
nothing short of a Vote of Censure on 
anything like inquiry was adequate to 
meet the circumstances of the case. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister told them that nothing was now 
seen in Ireland but conflict between the 
Land League and the Land Act. He 
thought that if hon. Members sitting on 
the other side of the House would only 
reflect for a moment on the issues in- 
volved in that contest, they would hesi- 
tate before they even voted for the 
Previous Question on the present occa- 
sion. If they would open their eyes and 
see the principles upon which the pre- 
sent struggle was being conducted, and 
the enormous disadvantage at which the 
Land Act stood in that struggle, they 
would not press the matter to a division, 
but would allow the Motion to be car- 
ried. They would see in the struggle 
between the Land League and the Land 
Act how dangerous it was to do any- 
thing which would weaken the Land 
Act. They had been accustomed, un- 
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fortunately, to see all grave issues that | Court. [‘‘No!” and “Hear, hear!” 


had arisen in Ireland dealt with by force; 
but the present struggle could not be 
met by force. That was admitted even 
from the Opposition Benches. They 
were warned against such an issue as was 
now raised by the Duke of Wellington ; 
but, notwithstanding that, many of them 
had still a lurking disposition to appeal 
to force as a remedy. They had been 
even told that there was a Coercion Act, 
and that reliance should be placed on the 
Act’; but he was glad to hear the Prime 
Minister say that coercion was no remedy 
for the present state of things in Ire- 
land, but that it was intended merely to 
clear the way for the operation of the 
Land Act. Those who would at the 
present time endanger the operation of 
the Land Act must feel in their own 
mind that they would rely on force and 
coercion to assert the position of the 
landlords, and they therefore appeared 
willing to imperil a measure that the 
Government had passed, with the assent 
of the nation, for the solution of the 
present difficulty, for the purpose of 
going back to force. What was the 
effect of the struggle which was now 
going on in Ireland? If hon. Members 
would only think of this they would see 
what a dangerous issue had been raised. 
They had been told over and over again 
by the hon. Member for Sligo and 
others, with the most perfect candour, 
that the simple abolition of landlordism 
was the object of the struggle. That 
was the object of the Land League 
whilst it existed; and, in spite of the 
suppression, it still existed. The Land 
Act was very far from abolishing land- 
lordism ; its object was to make the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant 
more tolerable by fixing fair rents, and 
modifying the conditions which made 
tenancy unbearable. They were told 
that 70,000 tenants had gone into the 
Land Court and reposed their confi- 
dence in the law. That only repre- 
sented a portion of the tenantry. Those 
outside would have their position de- 
fined by the tenure of the Land Court. 
They, in reality, represented to a much 
larger and wider extent the popular 
sympathy with that Act, and they had 
gone into Court in spite of the Land 
League, in spite of threats against going 
into it, in spite of warnings in many 
cases that they would be murdered, and 
their houses burnt, if they went into the 
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He did not say that the organization ad 
the Land League posted such threaten- 
ing notices, or stimulated the posting of 
them; but behind the Land League, 
and making themselves the allies of the 
Land League, whether it would or not, 
there were many about the country who 
had warned tenants that if they went 
into the Land Court they would suffer 
for it. Those 70,000 tenants—and many 
others were ready to follow their ex- 
ample—now walked in the path of the 
law ; and what was their reward ? Why, 
the highest Branch of the Legislature, 
before the Land Act had been five months 
in operation, hurried, in spite of the 
earnest remonstrances of the responsible 
Government of the day, into an inquiry 
into the working of the new Act, an in- 
quiry which discussed in a most invi- 
dious way its judicial decisions, an in- 
quiry which, however fenced about, 
certainly involved the idea that the 
Judges of the Land Court had not been 
properly chosen, that they were in- 
capable men, and that their decisions 
were not worthy of confidence. An 
honest inquiry would be less dangerous 
than one which sought to show that the 
Judges were not worthy of confidence. 
It was no wonder that those who hated 
the Land Act should support this in- 
fatuated policy, the only result of which 
would be to drive the 70,000 men who 
had come within the pale of the Consti- 
tution into suspicion and anarchy. But 
every practical man ought to be ready 
to sacrifice every association he had con- 
tracted in that House to preserve his 
fidelity to the Land Act. The policy of 
the Land League might be summed up 
in two words—‘‘no rent.”’ It was not that 
unfair rent should not be paid, or that 
bad landlords should have their rents 
cut down when those rents were extor- 
tionate ; he would go, and had gone, as 
far as that. It was not that unjust 
leases should be treated as though they 
did not exist ; it was an open declaration 
that no landlord, whether good or bad, 
should get his rent, or any part of it. 
That policy had been condemned by all 
moderate men in Ireland, and by one 
high ecelesiastic, who went as far as his 
conscience would allow him to go with 
the Land League. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite knew that every time the Land 
Act was adopted by a tenant the “no 
rent’’ policy received a defeat. He re- 
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gretted to say that persuasion was not 
the only means used in the struggle 
between the Land Act and the Land 
League. He would be sorry to charge 
the hon. Members for Sligo and Wex- 
ford, who had the courage of their con- 
victions—and if he made the charge he 
would think he was stating something 
which was untrue—he would not charge 
them with supporting heinous and crimi- 
nal ways of carrying out their ends, or 
in any participation, direct or indirect, 
in stimulating the crimes they had seen 
perpetrated in Ireland. He believed 
and knew that men like those would lay 
down their lives rather than suggest 
or stimulate anything of the kind in 
Treland. But, at the same time, every- 
one knew that murder and incendiarism 
and mutilation of dumb animals had 
been going on to an extent that had 
brought disgrace upon Ireland. They 
could not read the papers, and he did 
not mean the Conservative papers alone, 
without seeing recitals of those crimes, 
and, he was glad to say, appeals to the 
humanity of the people against such 
crimes. He was sure the Leaders of the 
Land League were sorry to see such 
crimes committed; but the murderers 
had constituted themselves, against the 
wishes of the League, the allies of the 
“no rent’ policy. The landlord and 
his bailiff escaped the bullet now; it 
was the small farmer who had paid his 
rent, or his son, or, if neither was on 
the premises, some dumb animal that 
suffered. The effect of the inquiry 
would be to frighten the men who were 
ready to throw themselves into the-Court 
and trust to the Act. Ifthe decisions of 
the Court were to be shaken by impu- 
tations on the character and ability of 
the Judges, what was the good of men 
running the risk of having their throats 
cut forthe sake of seeking its judgments? 
He hoped that that House would, by 
a large majority, assure the people of 
Ireland that the Land Act should be 
upheld, and that they would get the full 
benefit of it. He trusted, too, that they 
should receive some assurance from the 
Government that the suggestions made 
by the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken and by others with regard 
to the Land Act would receive atten- 
tion. The Act had a hard and unequal 
battle to fight. The middle classes in 
Ireland were dispirited and disorganized ; 
their day was yet to come. The upper 
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classes were hostile to the Act. It had 
no allies, and must depend upon its own 
merits. He would venture now very 
respectfully to make an appeal to hon. 
Members on the other side. He had 
endeavoured to aid in the direction in 
which they were going, and never 
separated himself from their policy until 
he thought it had reached a point 
which passed the limits of justice. He 
was willing to aid them still within 
the limits of justice; and he made 
that appeal to them not to support 
the inquiry into the Land Act at the pre- 
sent moment. There were, no doubt, 
matters which required investigation in 
the Land Act ; but let them remember 
that the inquiry which was now pro- 
posed was an inquiry intended not to 
remedy the Land Act or to extend it, 
but to discredit it and to undermine the 
value of its decisions. Any such inquiry 
would only be productive of anarchy in 
Ireland ; and he would say, if he might, 
in conclusion, that he believed those 
Irish Members would best serve their 
country who would use all the influence 
they possessed to endeavour to dissuade 
all their countrymen—he hoped they 
were not many—from the commission of 
crimes which were bringing disgrace on 
their association and on the country at 
large. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Str HERVEY BRUCE said, as one of 
those who had been more injured by the 
administration of the Land Act than by 
the Act itself, he wished to defend the 
landlords from the aspersions which had 
been cast upon them by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Givan) for their 
audacity in meeting together and at- 
tempting to defend their rights. He 
should like to know why landlords in 
Ireland were the only class to be de- 
barred from meeting together? The 
tenants met continually, and, in justice 
to themselves, were bound to meet, and 
among them were Members of the House 
who certainly were totally unconnected 
with land, and who went among their 
constituents hurling wholesale abuse on 
the heads of the landlords. He only 
claimed for the landlords of Ireland the 
same equal right as was given the 
tenants, to meet and discuss their busi- 
ness, and hoped that that right would 
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be readily extended to them. But the 
question before the House was whether 
they were to condemn the conduct of the 
House of Lords in asking for an inquiry 
into the working of the Land Act? The 
House of Lords, as far as he under- 
stood, were merely desirous of consider- 
ing the course of proceedings which had 
been adopted in Ireland with regard to 
the Act; and if the Government or the 
supporters of the Act had nothing to 
hide or disguise, surely there could be 
nothing fairer and nothing better for 
the Act and for its good administration 
than that everybody should know how 
the Commissioners were discharging the 
duties which the Act had intrusted to 
them. He could see no reasons for the 
great jealousy that existed in some quar- 
ters; and what were the reasons? In his 
able speech the other night, the Prime 
Minister gave no reasons against the 
appointment of the Committee, save the 
assertion that it would be dangerous to 
the peace of Ireland. He granted that 
such a statement under ordinary circum- 
stances from the Prime Minister ought 
to have had, and would have had, great 
weight ; but they must recollect that the 
Prime Minister had made so many mis- 
takes as to what was for the interest 
of Ireland as to prove himself more 
ignorant of Ireland, its requirements, 
and its people, than any Minister of 
his experience. He did not find fault 
with the Prime Minister that such was 
the case, considering his arduous 
duties ; but he did not think they were 
therefore in any way unjustified in not 
bowing to his opinions. The right 
hon. Gentleman had failed in all his 
legislation for Ireland. The disestablish- 
ment of the Church was to put every- 
thing right, and the Land Act of 1870 
was to restore peace and prosperity. 
He believed many of the tenants now 
wished that Act had never been passed. 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson: No.] Perhaps 
he knew as much about the feelings of 
the tenants as some persons who tra- 
velled about the country minding other 
people’s business. As tothe Act of last 
year, the speech of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had demonstrated 
beyond question that that Act was not 
conferring the benefits which were ex- 
pected. It would only lead to more 
agitation and more demands. He did 
not see how the tenants were to escape 
out of the difficulties created by the Act 
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under the 14 years referred to by the 
hon. Member for Sligo, unless more 
Sub-Commissioners and more Commis- 
sioners were appointed, for one Head 
Commission could not manage all the 
cases coming in. For himself, he did 
not for one moment attempt to quarrel 
with the Act or wish to see it repealed. 
To repeal it would be fatal to the peace 
of his native country. But he did quarrel 
very seriously ‘with the way in which 
the Act was administered. He did not 
think it was administered in the manner 
Parliament intended. The fault of the 
Act was that, while going very far in one 
direction, it did not go far enough in pro- 
viding remedies where it inflicted injuries. 
As it stood at present, it was not of the 
slightest use for pacifying or giving 
satisfaction to any one class. If the 
Act were properly administered, why did 
the Government refuse this inquiry? It 
was not intended in that inquiry to call 
up the conduct of every Sub-Commis- 
sioner, but merely generally to see 
whether the wishes of Parliament were 
being carried out. He confidently af- 
firmed that they were not. The Prime 
Minister had referred to a remark of 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, when he was 
asked his reason for a judgment he 
had given. But was there any analogy 
between the case of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners and the Lord Chief Justice, who 
was quite independent of either House 
of Parliament? The position of the 
Chief Justice could not be compared with 
that of an irresponsible Sub-Commis- 
sioner in any way, and especially in this— 
they were not sworn. The Prime Minister 
also said that they had made elaborate 
provision for the exclusion of the House 
of Lords from any interference with the 
cases. He thought that a most unwise 
and injudicious remark to make, as it 
showed the feeling that existed in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s mind against the 
House of Lords. Another observation 
by the right hon. Gentleman seemed an 
endeavour to set theinhabitants of Ulster 
against the other portions of Ireland. 
He (Sir Hervey Bruce) denied that the 
Northern population were ready to go 
against you almost to a man if you 
allowed them to imagine that you were 
going to tamper with the Land Act. { Mr. 
T. A. Dickson: Hear, hear!] He (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) had a better opinion than 
the hon. Member for Tyrone had of the 
people of Ulster, and he thought the 
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hon. Gentleman’s own election might 
show him that they were not to be 
bought by the bribes which were held 
out by those below the Gangway. The 
fact was that the Northern population, 
though they would like their rents 
lowered, would not go in for rebellion 
at the bidding of anyone or any Party 
in the House. The North of Ireland 
would remain staunch to the integrity 
of the Empire, and the Prime Minister 
was making a wrong reference to the 
objects of the Committee when he sug- 

ested that they would tamper with the 

and Act. He and those who agreed 
with him in supporting the action of 
the House of Lords did not wish the 
Land Act tampered with. He could 
not agree with the Prime Minister that 
an inquiry would shake the confidence 
of the people in the Land Act. They 
wished to see carried out in their in- 
tegrity the promises of the Ministers, 
and they were anxious that the persons 
appointed to administer the Act should 
be above suspicion in every way. With 
regard to the administration of that Act 
it might be unwise, perhaps, to enter 
into personal matters; but in order to 
judge of the conduct of the Sub-Com- 
missioners one must go somewhat into 
details. He (Sir Hervey Bruce) had 
sat in the Commissioners’ Court every 
day on which they had heard the few 
cases connecied with his property. In 
the first place, he found it impossible to 
procure the services of a valuer who 
would be compelled to give evidence in 
each separate case, and as the valuer 
whom he desired to employ was obliged 
to go to other places, he was practically 
unable to utilize his services. It was 
true the cases were open to appeal, and 
as the landlord had not the opportunity 
of bringing his case before the Court 
it might be found necessary to pro- 
ceed with the appeals; but this would 
lead to increased expense. He did not 
think that it was in the interest of the 
tenant himself that no independent 
valuer should be heard. The valuers in 
the cases to which he had referred not 
being land valuers proper, it would be 
necessary for him to appeal, unless he 
was able to settle the matter otherwise. 
Among the valuers brought forward by 
the tenants there was not a single pro- 
fessional land valuer. He did not wish 
to say anything against the integrity of 
the three Land Commissioners, but he 
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objected to the system of administration, 
and unless the system were changed it 
could not work. The Act could not 
work satisfactorily to any class in Ire- 
land. Two of the valuers were tenants 


on neighbouring estates, and one who 


had a freehold of his own was the third. 
He (Sir Hervey Bruce) had no counsel. 
One of the valuers, on being asked how 
much he was paid a day for giving his 
evidence, became indignant and said, 
‘“‘ Nothing ;’’ and when asked to state 
the grounds upon which he had come to 
his conclusion was unable to give them, 
and one of the Sub-Commissioners sug- 
gested that perhaps the valuers’ rule 
was the ‘‘rule of thumb.” That might 
be one excellent way of coming to a 
decision; but he was of opinion that 
that was hardly the rule by which the 
land in Ireland ought to be valued. He 
could, however, assure the House that 
that valuer was the best the tenants 
had. Then there was another valuer 
who had a small farm, for which he had 
given a high price. Another of the 
valuers was admitted to be 4 stupid 
fellow, while a third, a Scotchman, had 
at one time been his own steward; but 
they could not get on together. He (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) was unable to get an 
independent valuer, and was compelled 
to fall back upon old valuations and 
books. Was that a satisfactory way of 
valuing land? How would Englishmen 
like such a system applied to this coun- 
try? Another great injustice was that 
on estates where there was limited 
tenant right so long as tenant right 
had existed, the tenant could now put his 
farm upto auction, getting thereby money 
which never belonged to him, and impo- 
verishing his successor, to the detriment 
of the landlord. He was glad to see some 
of the Irish Liberal Members taking 
notes, asit showed they were preparing to 
break the silence which was imposed upon 
them on Monday. It was obvious that 
it was desirable to have a large and 
well-to-do proprietary; but still the 
landlords had been centres of civiliza- 
tion and refinement, and he thought 
it would be a great misfortune if they 
were driven away. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had re- 
ferred in eloquent language to the 
farm labourers. The Land Act had left 
them out in the cold. He had always 
said it would, and he had in vain 
attempted to introduce provisions for 
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the benefit of the labourers. The trades- 
men were in the same predicament. 
Thus Parliament would have appeased 
one class and raised up hostility in two 
classes of the community. He foresaw 
that the indignation of those classes 
would presently be aroused against the 
Government, and if the Franchise were 
lowered the labourers would have to be 
reckoned with as well as the class to 
whom only the Government had hitherto 
offered sops in the way of legislation. 
He was sorry to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) taunted the 
landlords with being slothful and not 
attending to their own interests, which 
meant that they did not evict non-paying 
tenants. [Mr. Guapsrone: I did not say 
so.] He (Sir Hervey Bruce) was very 
glad to have drawn the disavowal from 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman certainly was reported 
to have said that the landlords were not 
protecting themselves. He (Sir Hervey 
Bruce) and the Conservative electors of 
Londonderry had been taunted with sup- 
porting a gentleman who had gone great 
lengths in supporting the Land Act. It 
was true that he had supported Sir 
Samuel Wilson in the late Election for 
the County of Londonderry ; but by such 
support he by no means must be under- 
stood to have approved of all Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s opinions, any more than the 
present Government, by their support 
of a noble Lord (Lord Ramsay) at 
Liverpool, had committed themselves to 
Home Rule. He preferred the general 
policy of Sir Samuel Wilson to that of 
the Solicitor General. In conclusion, he 
would like to say a few words for the 
class to which he belonged. There 
seemed to have been a sort of general 
principle of reduction animating all the 
Sub-Commissioners, whether or not the 
rent was an old or recently raised rent. 
There were some of the landlords who, 
perhaps, might survive these times— 
some of them who had something be- 
sides land, and would be enabled to 
live over this great diminution of rent— 
others, though greatly crippled, would 
be able to live among their tenants as 
heretofore; but they could hardly be 
expected to be a contented class, though 
loyal they would ever be. Others would 
not be able to stand it, and would have 
to seek homes in other lands. These 
proceedings would take from them their 
only means of livelihood, and they would 
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go forth ruined and discontented men. 
On the other hand, the Act was not 
satisfying the men for whose benefit 
the landlords were being reduced and 
ruined. If the Government thought 
that they could not govern Ireland 
without these periodical sops to one 
class at the expense of another, let them 
say so; but surely that was not justice. 
Let the Prime Minister admit that he 
was throwing over the landlords, many 
of whom had earned the prices of their 
estates in early life, in order to please 
the discontent of the lower class; but, if 
he did so, let him follow it up asa Prime 
Minister ought to do, and make resti- 
tution. Only aman of his great financial 
abilities could frame asatisfactory scheme 
in that respect. The right hon. Gentle- 
man might smile; but these were not 
words of empty flattery. No man in 
the House was so competent to do it as 
the right hon. Gentleman, and let him 
set his mind justly and earnestly to the 
work. He (Sir Hervey Bruce) did not 
say it should be done by compensation. 
Perhaps it might be by loans, or by 
some other means which the right hon. 
Gentleman might see his way to adopt. 
He would then secure the support of all 
classes in Ireland, except only that class 
which would be content with nothing but 
separation from the Empire. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he rose to 
support the Resolution before the House, 
and, notwithstanding the speech of the 
hon. Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey 
Bruce), he had no hesitation in saying 
that the results to Ulster would have 
been disastrous had the Government 
hesitated for one day in taking the 
action they did. The Ulster farmers 
regarded with dismay the action taken 
in ‘‘ another place,” and they had very 
good reason for doing so when they 
remembered how the Land Act of 1870, 
after it was passed, was treated by a 
Committee of the same place. It was a 
matter of notoriety that the administra- 
tion of that Act was paralyzed by the 
Lords’ Inquiry, and the County Court 
Judges were intimidated from carrying 
out its spirit and intentions. The far- 
mers of Ulster, and indeed of all Ire- 
land, feared that the same disastrous 
results might follow from the inquiry 
which the House of Lords now contem- 
plated into the Land Act of 1881, three 
or four months after it had come into 
operation. He had been looking over 
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the reports of the speeches made in 1872 
in moving for the Committee to inquire 
into the Land Act of 1870, and he had 
been struck with their similarity to those 
made the other night in the House of 
Lords on moving for the present Com- 
mittee in respect to the Act of 1881. 
Viscount Lifford said in the debate of 
1872— 
“Tt was a singular circumstance, however, 
that in Ireland the least efficient Chairmen were 
appointed to the most important counties... 
. . . the questions were left to be decided by a 
single Judge. . . . . Such being the case, some 
of the decisions arrived at were of a startling 
character. .... Two codes of Land Law were 
springing up—one administered by the Judges, 
and the other by Barristers, many of whom 
had seldom held a brief.’’—[3 Hansard, ccxi. 
1001-2-3-4.] 
Another noble Lord said it was not the 
Act he complained of, but the adminis- 
tration of the Act, and that what was 
wanted was a more satisfactory tribunal. 
If hon. Members would compare the 
debate of 1872 with that of 1882, they 
would see how history repeated itself. 
The Commissioners were now being 
called by the old name of briefless bar- 
risters. But while fault was formerly 
found at there being only one Judge 
appointed to do the work, noble Lords 
were not now satisfied though three 
were nominated. They were now again 
being told that the Act was not being 
administered in accordance with the pro- 
mises contained in the speeches from the 
Front Ministerial Benches when it was 
passed. If he knew rightly the duties 
of the Land Commissioners, they were 
not called upon to administer according 
to the speeches made by any Member of 
the Government, however eminent. The 
stone of the Front Bench were not 

ound up with the Land Act. The 
Commissioners were sitting to administer 
an Act of Parliament, and not to inter- 
ae it by speeches or promises. He 

ad no hesitation in saying that if a 
statement was made from the Front 
Ministerial Bench, that the rents of Ire- 
land would scarcely be reduced by the 
operation of the Act of 1881, the occu- 
pants of the Front Bench knew very 
little of the condition of Ireland, and 
of the system of rack-renting which 
had been going on there for years. He 
' thought it was a dangerous statement 
which was made the other night in the 
House of Peers, when a noble Lord 
said that what they wanted to do by 
this Committee of Inquiry was to en- 
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tirely revolutionize the working of the 
Land Act. It was calculated to spread 
consternation and terror throughout 
Ulster ; yet it wasto this Committee of 
Inquiry that the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) would commit the case of the 
tenant farmers of Ireland. [Cries of 
“ No!” and “ Yes!”} The Member for 
Sligo supported this Committee of In- 
quiry. He asked that the Land Act 
should be inquired into, and he said the 
noble Lords in ‘‘ another place’’ were 
right in demanding an inquiry. The 
hon. Member would send the tenant 
farmers of Ireland before a Committee 
that represented 500,000 acres, and 
a rental of £600,000 or £700,000. 
Would that be an impartial tribunal in 
the hon. Member’s eyes? He (Mr. T. 
A. Dickson) only spoke for the tenant 
farmers of Ulster; but they would repu- 
diate such an idea, and would look upon 
the going before such a Committee as 
disastrous to their interests. There were 
Members of this House now in prison 
partly for attempting to keep the tenant 
farmers of Ireland from going into the 
Land Courts. He could see very little 
difference between their action and that of 
the noble Lord who was seeking to come 
between the tenants of Ireland and the 
administration of the Act which was in- 
tended to protect them, and confer some 
benefits upon them. The Land Act of 
1881 was passed to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the Irish tenant farmers which 
had been going on for centuries, and 
which every year for 50 years had been 
brought before this House. It was not 
until 1881 that they got a fair instalment 
of justice. He knew that it was im- 
possible, when redressing the wrongs of 
centuries, to avoid some cases of indivi- 
dual hardship to landlords who had in- 
herited rack-renting estates. The rental 
of Irish landlords was purely a fictitious 
one—for it embraced not merely the 
value of the soil, but included every 
shilling of the improvements of the 
tenants. Year by year these improve- 
ments had been swallowed up by gradual 
increases of rent. Now, the Act prescribed 
that a.fair rent should be fixed, a rent 
which should exclude the improvements 
of the tenant; so that while the process 
going on in the Land Courts was a pain- 
ful one, it was an absolutely necessary 
and just one. He had never heard a 
tenant farmer in Ulster—and he had 
attended as many meetings of tenant 
farmers in Ulster as any Member in the 
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House—ask for one sixpence of the pro- 
perty of his landlord. The only thing 
they ever asked for was that their own 
property, the result of their own toil and 
sweat and prudence, should be as free 
from confiscation as the property of the 
landlord. The reductions which werenow 
being made by the Commissioners were 
being denounced every night in that 
House as monstrous. He might give 
a few examples of cases settled volun- 
tarily between landlord and tenant with- 
out the intervention of the Court. The 
first was a very peculiar one, and he was 
sorry the hon. Member for Coleraine (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) had left his place, because 
it wasacase that had arisen near Coleraine. 
The tenant was Walter Smith, a Scotch- 
man, who 10 years ago took a farm for 
10 years, a farm which had been pre- 
viously occupied by the landlord himself. 
The improvements on that farm had all 
been effected by the landlord, and were 
maintained by thelandlord. The tenant 
never expended one shilling in improve- 
ments. The farm was, in short, held 
purely on the English system. The lease 
expired last year. The old rent had been 
£200; the new rent was £120. Could 
he cite anything that would more com- 
pletely justify the reductions that were 
now going on all over Ireland? There 
were other cases settled out of Court on 
the same landlord’s property. In the 
case of one tenant whose rent was £10, 
the new rent was fixed at £4 15s. Other 
two, whose old rents were £13 10s., had 
new rents of £7 10s. agreed to; and one 
more whose rent was £15 10s. had been 
reduced to £10 5s. The whole of these 
cases were cases of mutual agreement 
between landlord and tenants. He had 
a few cases in another part of Ireland— 
Kinsale—upon the estate of Mr. Luke 
Joseph Shea. In one case the old rent 
was £341, and the new rent £238 ; and in 
another the old rent was £16, and new 
rent £8, ora reduction of 50 per cent. 
The reduction in a third case was 32 per 
cent, in a fourth 35 per cent, and in 
a fifth 33 per cent, and in a sixth 35 per 
cent, making an average reduction on this 
landlord’s property effected out of Court 
in a friendly spirit of 30 per cent, or 7 
per cent beyond the average of the re- 
ductions made by the Assistant Commis- 
sioners. The hon. Member for Coleraine 
had said that the tenant farmers of Ire- 
land would much prefer that the Act had 
never been passed. Was that the opinion 
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of the hon. Baronet’sowntenants? He 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson) had had the pleasure 
of meeting a great number of the hon. 
Baronet’s tenants in December of last 
year, when he was on business in Lon- 
donderry County, and he could only say 
that these tenants would much prefer 
the protection now given by the Land 
Act to the tender mercy of their landlord. 
The hon. Baronet had given a number of 
cases in connection with the settlement 
in Coleraine Land Court. What were 
his own cases to which he referred ? 
Why, it was pretty well known in Lon- 
donderry that there were no more rack- 
rented tenants in the North of Ireland 
than the tenants of the hon. Baronet. 
What were the reductions made in 
12 cases on his own property? The 
Government valuation in these was 
£292; the rents were fixed at £302, 
so that they were above the Govern- 
ment valuation. A vast amount of 
misapprehension existed in this House 
respecting this valuation. He would re- 
fer to the Select Committee which sat in 
1869, inquiring into the valuation of 
Ireland, and to the evidence given by 
Sir Richard Griffiths, Mr. Greer, and 
Mr. Vernon, now one of the Land Com- 
missioners. Sir Richard Griffiths said 
that in altering the valuation they em- 
braced the tenants’ improvements. Mr. 
Vernon made the same statements; and 
Mr. Greer said that the valuation of 
Ulster was 25 per cent over that of the 
rest of Ireland, that it was a stiffer valua- 
tion, and that it embraced the tenants’ 
improvements. When rents were being 
fixed above the Government valuation, 
whoever had a right to complain it was 
assuredly not the landlords. He knew 
the feelings of Ulster, and he endorsed 
the statement of the Prime Minister, 
that if any attempt was made to weaken 
the force of the Land Act of 1881 or 
prevent its administration, the farmers 
there were ready to begin agitation over 
again with redoubled vigour, and if they 
begun it again they would place it upon 
more advanced lines than they did be- 
fore. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) that the real dif- 
ficulty in connection with Ireland at the 
present time were the arrears of the 
small tenants. The Act had completely 
failed in connection with the question of 
arrears, and if its benefits were ever to 
reach the mass of the tenant farmers of 
Ireland some provision must be made 
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very soon to meet the cases of those who 
were helplessly in arrear. On one point 
he differed from the hon. Member for 
Sligo, who estimated the arrears at 
£8,000,000 or £9,000,000. There were 
400,000 tenant farmers whose rents were 
under £10. The hon. Member said that 
one-third of the tenants were in arrear— 
that would be 130,000 of thesein arrear— 
and, taking their average rent at £7, it 
would represent a sum of £2,750,000. 

Mr. HEALY: One year? 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON: No; three 
years’ arrears. 

Mr. SEXTON: Excluding the larger 
tenants. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he did not 
include the larger tenants, as the whole 
difficulty rested with the smaller ones. 
If the case of the 400,000 small tenants 
were met the difficulty in connection 
with the administration of the Land Act 
would be overcome. He could see no 
hope for better times in Ireland until 
something was done with these arrears 
and the evictions. The Attorney General 
had doubted his statement that the cases 
now ripe for settlement could not be set- 
tled for an average of three years. But 
he had arrived at this conclusion after 
careful examination of the progress that 
was being made. He thought the Sub- 
Commissioners ought to sit permanently 
in such counties as Mayo, Tyrone, and 
Armagh, whence had come one-third of 
the cases now upon the books ofthe Land 
Court. He thoroughly agreed with that 
portion of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
that the true solution of the Irish Ques- 
tion would be found in making the 
people the owners of the soil. It showed 
the progress the question was making 
when such a thing could be advocated 
from the Front Conservative Benches. 
Two or three years ago such a project 
was looked upon as revolutionary. He 
sincerely trusted that the Prime Minister 
would take into consideration the hint 
given him by the late Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. By an extensive sys- 
tem of local government in Ireland, and 
by the creation of land banks, he be- 
lieved that thousands of tenant farmers 
could be made, without any risk to the 
State, the owners of their own property. 
In this lay the true hope for Ireland. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed to think 
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that tenants had most to hope from the 
Purchase Clauses of the Land Act, and 
as those clauses had not yet been opera- 
tive, there was good ground for de- 
manding that an inquiry should be set 
on foot, in order to see whether they 
might not be made effective. Appa- 
rently, the speeches of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) 
and the right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Heach) were to be allowed to go 
forth to the country unanswered from 
the Government Benches. One fact, 
however, could not be denied—the state 
of Ireland seemed to be worse than it 
was six months ago. The block in the 
Land Court seemed complete, and even 
if the Sub-Commissioners desisted from 
their work for three months the appeals 
would still be in arrear. He was at a 
loss to know what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman meant by saying that the country 
approved the Land Act. Did the people 
of Ireland approve of the Act? The Mem- 
bers below the Gangway said it was a 
failure, and one hon. Member opposite, 
who professed to represent the tenants, 
declared that the most important clause 
in the Act was wholly inoperative. But 
the right hon. Gentleman told them that 
the Land Act was strangling the Land 
League. [Mr. Guapsrone: I never said 
that.! The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the infant Hercules strangling the 
Land League, and he subsequently ex- 
plained—for the reference had been 
misunderstood by the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill)—that by the infant Hercules 
he meant the Land Act. He did not 
think the attempt had been attended 
with success so far. It had been sug- 
gested by an hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Parnell}, who, unfortunately, was not 
there at present, and others, that test 
cases should be submitted to the Sub- 
Commissioners. They were desirous of 
doing what he and others who felt like 
him were desirous of doing—to discover 
whether rents which had stood for a 
long time at a fixed figure were to be 
reduced, or whether the Commission 
merely intended to direct their attention 
to rack rents. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
stepped in and declared that testing the 
Land Act did not commend itself to his 
approval. He did not approve of the 
action of the Prime Minister in putting 
the Land League and Land Act in direct 
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opposition the first day the latter came 
into operation. He felt strongly with 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Sligo on the subject of the purchase 
of holdings, but did not think it was 
in the power of the landlords to take 
any action in that respect at present. 
Rents had been uniformly reduced, and 
there was not the slightest security that 
the reduced rents would be paid. He 
could not help complaining of the con- 
duct of the Solicitor General for Ireland 
during the contest for his seat, and he 
begged to inform the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the Conservative Mem- 
bers were resolved to have an explana- 
tion of his references to the appointment 
of Sub-Commissioners, after he had ex- 
pressed regret that rents had not been 
sufficiently reduced. Not only a judi- 
cial, but a political element was intro- 
duced. The Solicitor General implied 
in his Londonderry speeches that if the 
Conservative Party were returned to 
Office they would have the power to 
curtail the cutting down of rents. He 
would not say that the hon. and learned 
Member had used his official position 
for the purpose of influencing votes, but 
he had not justified his conduct at all. 
The sole occasion on which he had 
spoken since his election he passed the 
subject by as if it deserved little con- 
sideration. He did not desire to trouble 
the House with the various appoint- 
ments of the Sub-Commissioners; but 
he must refer for a moment to the case 
of Mr. M‘Devitt, for it was most neces- 
sary for the House of Lords to know 
the reasons why that was made. One 
of the conditions imposed last Session 
by the Government in making those 
appointments was that the gentlemen 
selected should be en rapport with them- 
selves. Now, the Act had been passed 
in August. Mr. M‘Devitt wrote a book 
in September, and was appointed As- 
sistant Commissioner in October. In 
his book he stated, with regard to the 
fixing of fair rents, that reasonable 
allowance must first be made for the 
maintenance of the tenant’sfamily. He 
(Mr. Brodrick) presumed that upon this 
principle a tenant with five children 
should have his rent fixed at a sovereign, 
a tenant with 10 children half-a-sove- 
reign, and a tenant having 15 children 
should not be asked to pay anything. 
In other words, this tenant’s family 
should be supported at the expense of 
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the landlord. Mr. M‘Devitt further 
wrote that the Court should determine 
the letting value by deducting the ten- 
ant’s improvements. He would not 
complain of this; but Mr. M‘Devitt 
added that the Court must also have 
regard to the value of ‘‘the tenant’s 
good-will, interest, or tenant right.” 
Now, ‘good-will, interest, or tenant 
right” was a matter which Parliament 
expressly declared should be excluded 
from consideration in fixing a fair rent. 
If Mr. M‘Devitt acted up to these opi- 
nions, how could the Land Act be fairly 
administered by him? When the Go- 
vernment, knowing his opinions per- 
fectly well, appointed this gentleman, 
with such views as his, they could not 
be surprised at a general reduction of 
rents to the amount of 25 percent. He 
had been prepared for, and had even 
rejoiced to see, certain rents reduced ; 
but he could not admit the justice of a 
general reduction like the present. It 
was especially unfair to landlords who, 
in the present disturbed state of the 
country, could not get efficient valuers. 
A distinguished valuator, well known in 
Ireland, when asked in December last 
to value land, replied to the agent 
stating— 

‘“« Sir,—In reply to your letter asking me to 
make valuations of lands for you, I beg to 
thank you for your kind and remunerative 
offer ; but from the present disturbed condition 
of the country I would not consider my position 
a safe one while acting on the unpopular side.” 


A more striking instance occurred on 
the property of Lord Mountgarret. Seve- 
ral tenants having gone into Court, Mr. 
Kidd, a land valuator and practical 
farmer, was engaged for the landlord ; 
but being met at the village of Urling- 
ford by some tenants he was told he must 
not go upon the lands, and that if he 
did his life would not be safe. Lord 
Mountgarret was forced into Court with- 
out having any professional evidence of 
valuation. All these, and much more, 
were matters which needed to be in- 
quired into, not merely on account of 
the landlords, but in the interest of the 
Sub-Commissioners, who had not ade- 
quate materials upon which to come to 
a decision. lt was useless for the Go- 
vernment to assure the House that the 
Land Commissioners were archangels 
and all the Sub-Commissioners angels. 
The House wanted some clear proof that 
these gentlemen were really competent. 
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But, whether such an inquiry was held 
or not, it was certain that the Govern- 
ment had promised that, while some 
rack-rents might and ought to be 
knocked down, there was to be no 
universal change. Now was the time 
for the Government, and particularly 
the Chief Secretary, to clear away these 
charges. But what did they do? The 
Chief Secretary was absent, no doubt 
on important business ; but the Prime 
Minister had passed the word round that 
no answer should be given [Mr. Guap- 
sTonE: I did nothing of the kind.] It 
was strange that although the debate 
had proceeded for 10 hours since the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed his Re- 
solution, and although 12 Conservative 
Members and two right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition Benches had addressed 
the House, not even one occupant of the 
Front Treasury Bench had yet risen to 
offer any reply, thereby falsifying the 
pledges of the Chief Secretary that the 
Government would be prepared to de- 
fend themselves against all charges. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to make use of that ex- 
pression. 

Mr. BBODRICK said, he begged to 
withdraw the expression, and to substi- 
tute that the Government were acting 
contrary to their pledges. He did not 
desire to multiply cases to which no 
answer was forthcoming; but he would 
mention one instance where an applica- 
tion was made to the Court to fix the 
rent of some land not raised since 1800, 
where the soil was excellent, and close 
to two rivers. In fixing the value the 
Sub-Commission said that the present 
rent, which had been paid for years 
without complaint, must be too high, 
because in a bad year the tenant would 
not be able to pay it. Being, therefore, of 
opinion that the rent, according to the 
‘live and thrive’’ theory, was such as a 
man could not afford to pay in a bad as 
well as in a good year, they forthwith 
made a reduction of 3s. in the pound. 
The President of the Board of Trade was 
the only Member of the Government who 
had as yet expressed any opinion as to 
the reductions of rent ordered by the 
Commissioners, and in his speech to his 
constituents he had made allegations 
that would have been easily refuted if 
they had been made on the floor of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
the speech to which he referred, had 
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dealt with none of the hard cases that 
had been mentioned on that side of the 
House ; but, after giving two or three in- 
stances of rack-renting, which no Con- 
servative would be concerned to defend, 
had made the generalization that a re- 
duction of 25 per cent was desirable 
throughout the whole of Ireland. The 
fact was that in regard to this matter 
the Government themselves were in a 
difficulty. They had sent out men with 
very divergent notions, and without eny 
instructions to guide them, and the re- 
sult was that every unjust or excessive 
reduction of rent raised correspondingly 
extravagant expectations on the part of 
the tenant. The Government argued 
that the time for inquiry had not yet 
come. When would that time come? 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think the 
matter would be more ripe for investiga- 
tion when 5,000 cases had been decided 
instead of 1,300, and did the right hon. 
Gentleman think that it would be easierfor 
him by that time to amend the Purchase 
Sections of the Act? When was the 
the right hon. Gentleman prepared to 
grant an inquiry? He stated that the 
proposed inquiry was contrary to the 
purposes of the Government. If that 
were so, the House had a right to know 
what were the purposes of the Govern- 
ment. Those purposes were being delibe- 
rately concealed by the Government, and 
if that were so they had every opportunity 
now of explaining and justifying them. 
If the Government continued to run the 
Land Act, against the Land League the 
distance between the two would be al- 
most imperceptible. The Government 
were endeavouring with all their power 
to frustrate investigation, although con- 
cessions had been made on those very 
points which they said were the only 
points in regard to which they would 
oppose inquiry. He reminded the Go- 
vernment that they were trespassing 
upon the rights of some fair-minded 
men who had always been loyal to the 
Government, and denying them what 
they had a right to demand at the hands 
of the Imperial Parliament—the right 
of appeal and investigation into the 
working of what they regarded as an 
unjust law. 

Mr. HEALY said, he must congratu- 
late the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
T. A. Dickson) for the great advance he 
had made on the Land Question since 
| he addressed his constituency in Septem- 
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ber last. At the time he thought the 
Land Act was perfection itself, and he 
wrote to one of his constituents shortly 
after it was passed, stating that it 
settled the Land Question, and scarcely 
required any further amendation. He 
(Mr. Healy) was glad to see that the 
hon. Member had so far modified his 
views as to say it was only an instalment 
of justice. The hon. Member informed 
the House that the hon. Member for 
Sligo had rejoiced practically in the ap- 
pointment of the Committee by the 
House of Lords, and the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) cheered the 
statement of his supporter that the Irish 
Members did not consider that the 
Lords’ Committee was an important 
one. Now, the contention of the hon. 
Member for Sligo was one which he 
thought any man who remembered the 
case of the Act of 1870 must back up. 
The Irish Members opposed the Reso- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman for this 
reason. Itwas a Resolution, not directed, 
as they read it, against the House of 
Lords—it was a Resolution which de- 
clared that any inquiry into the Land 
Act of 1881 was premature and opposed 
to the interest of the good government 
of Ireland. For that reason, and for no 
other, he was opposed to it.. The hon. 
Member referred to the ineffectual 
efforts of Mr. Butt to obtain inquiry 
into the Act of 1870, and said that when 
they at all times found it so difficult to 
get anything like adequate inquiry into 
the grievances and complaints existing 
in Ireland, they would be very little 
justified in opposing an inquiry of this 
kind, simply because it was proposed in 
‘‘another place,” in which they had 
little confidence. ‘The hon. Member, 
whatever his views might be, was not a 
consistent follower of the Prime Minis- 
ter. He said, when the Bill was before 
the House, that anyone who denied that 
the Irish tenants were rack-rented, knew 
very little of the matter; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
expressly told the House that the Bess- 
borough Commission had tried the land- 
lords, and, as far as rack-renting went, 
acquitted them. It followed, therefore, 
that either the Prime Minister knew very 
little about the matter, or that the hon. 
Member for Tyrone was mistaken. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON explained, that 
what he said was that if hon. Members 
on the Front Bench thought that the 
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tenants of Ireland were not rack-rented, 
they knew very little about the Land 
Question. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was very glad 
that that was the statement made by the 
hon. Gentleman ; but did he not, by that 
statement, put his Chief in the position 
that he knew very little about the Land 
Question? He (Mr. Healy) would say 
that the Prime Minister understood the 
Land Question better than any Gentle- 
man in the House, and because he un- 
derstood it he made that statement, 
which was simply made to induce Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side to give 
him the Bill. He said, in effect—‘“ If 
you give me this Bill you will find there 
will be no reduction made in the rents.” 
The hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Brodrick) had spoken of the valuers of 
land, and of their fear to work for the 
landlord, lest they should be shot at. 
But ,if that were true, how was it that 
the evidence of the valuators was un- 
satisfactory to the tenants? If those 
valuators were in such dread of their 
lives, how was it that the reductions 
made by the Courts were not more than 
25 per cent? He would like to call the 
attention of the House, and of the hon. 
Member for Tyrone, and the senior 
Member for the County of Cork (Mr. 
Shaw), who objected to an inquiry, to 
the character of some of the valuators 
under the Land Act. The well-known 
John Barrett, of Cork, had been ap- 
pointed a valuator. He was one of the 
most notorious rack-renters in Ireland, 
a man hated and detested by the people. 
He never went about without firearms, 
and for the last two years had been con- 
stantly guarded bythe police. His cha- 
racter was such that the people in his 
locality would not hang a cat or a dog 
upon his evidence. His rack-renting on 
the estate of Lord Kenmare was simply 
intolerable. When he was appointed 
agent on that estate he immediately 
raised the rents in some cases 300 per 
cent. In one case he raised a poor 
man’s rent from £14 to £42 without ever 
having walked the land. He could not 
accept the doctrine that the House of 
Lords ought not to inquire into the cha- 
racter of such a man as Barrett. He 
would now notice one or two remarks 
made by the Prime Minister upon this 
question. He had said that there was 
a tremendous conspiracy among the 
Irish Members which assumed a new 
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and amazing development the moment 
the Land Act was passed; that after 
hindering in every possible way the 
passing of the Land Act, they did their 
utmost to hinder its operation in Ire- 
land. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, when the Bill was 
twice in peril in that House, it was not 
saved by the votes of himself and his 
hon. Friends around him? Then it was 
said that the operation of the Act had 
been defeated by the action of the Land 
League in selecting cases under the Act ; 
but many of the test cases were since 
brought into Court owing to the action 
of the tenants, and substantial reductions 
granted, thus proving their bond fide 
character. He would call the atten- 
tion of the House to one of Lord Ken- 
mare’s leases, which Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
had pronounced to be one of the most 
stringent leases he had ever seen, and 
one that no Court of Equity would ever 
enforce, the tenant being an ignorant and 
illiterate man, who had executed the 
lease without any advice. His Lordship 
accordingly set aside the lease and gave 
the tenant costs. That was one of the 
test cases he himself had selected, and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the test cases had been selected with a 
view to discredit the Act. He (Mr. 
Healy) was delighted at the suppression 
of the Land League. He thought it was 
the best thing that ever happened in 
Ireland, because he knew that the right 
hon. Gentleman might as well try to 
suppress the Atlantic Ocean as to sup- 
press the Land League; and, therefore, 
the nominal suppression of the Land 
League would only intensify the feelings 
of the Irish people, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman continued the present coer- 
cive measures, as he would no doubt 
do, next year, he should himself con- 
sider whether it would not be advisable 
to vote for another Coercion Bill, such 
was its excellent effect in nationalizing 
the people. Mr. Parnell had been 
desirous of making use of the Land 
Act for the purpose of bringing down 
rents, and he told the tenant far- 
mers of Ireland that if it did not do 
that it would be useless to them. He 
had himself issued a circular to the 
tenants of the county of Cork, in which 
he stated that he wished to bring before 
the Court all cases in which the rents 
were 20 per cent above Griffith’s valua- 
tion. They were desirous of selecting 
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cases of an average character, and he be- 
lieved that if they had not selected cases 
from the estates of certain ‘“ big guns,” 
they would not have been interfered 
with. They were anxious that cases 
should be selected from the estates of 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of 
Kenmare, the Earl of Meath, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Mr. King- Harman, and 
other lights of the Liberal Party, and 
the statement to that effect was published 
in the newspapers. He presumed that 
it would not be pleasant to the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India to find that his noble father had 
been declared by the Land Commis- 
sioners to be a rack-renter; neither 
would it be pleasant to Lord Kenmare, 
another Office-holder under the Govern- 
ment, nor to the remainder of the mag- 
nates whose names he had mentioned. 
It was because of this that the Land 
League was left high and dry in a few 
days after the publication of the an- 
nouncement of the arrest of Mr. Parnell 
and the subsequent Proclamation of the 
Lord Lieutenant. He could not adopt 
the roseate view taken by the hon. 
Members for Sligo and Tyrone as to the 
small amount of arrears of rent in Ire- 
land. The statements made by hon. 
Members were much below the mark. 
In 1879 alone the failure of the potato 
crop resulted in a loss to the tenants of 
£9,000,000 sterling. In the four years 
1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879, the loss 
through the failure of the potato crop 
must have amounted to something like 
£18,000,000. The potato being the 
chief crop of the tenants, they were 
obliged to purchase food equivalent to 
this loss. Therefore, it was fair to as- 
sume that during the four years he had 
mentioned there must have accumulated 
in arrears an amount equivalent to the 
loss which the people had sustained by 
the failure of the potato crop during 
that time. In 1879 and 1880 the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s Relief Committee, the 
Mansion House Committee, and the Land 
League distributed £1,250,000 ; but that 
was expended in purchasing only the 
coarsest food—namely, Indian meal. How 
could the hon. Member for Tyrone recon- 
cile that fact with his statement that the 
arrears due at present amounted to only 
£2,000,000? He believed the arrears 
of rent which the land did not earn, 
taking the amount at a very moderate 
estimate, reached £20,000,000 sterling 
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at the present moment. In all the 70,000 
cases which had gone into the Court, the 
landlords might press for the existing 
arrears and turn the tenants out before 
they could get the benefit of the Land 
Act. The fault of this must lie on the 
shoulders of the Chief Secretary. He 
(Mr. Healy) proposed an Amendment 
during the last Session of Parliament, 
providing that the judicial rent should 
have a retrospective effect as regards 
arrears, so that if a man’s rent was re- 
duced from £100 to £50, and if he owed 
three years’ arrears, the amount he would 
have to pay would be £150, instead of 
£300. How did the benevolent Chief 
Secretary for Ireland receive that pro- 
posal? He did not think it worth while 
to say a single word on its merits, but 
he objected to it on a point of Order. 
He wished the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land joy of his point of Order. In his 
opinion, that point of Order was likely 
to be heard of by his Government for 
some time time to come, because the ar- 
rears which they refused to deal with in 
a proper spirit would hang like a mill- 
stone round the necks of the unfortunate 
tenants. What was the action of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1880, be- 
fore he became tainted with the corrupt 
influences of Dublin Castle? In 1880, 
when supporting the Disturbance Bill, 
he appealed to the landlords of Ireland 
to be merciful to their tenants; he pointed 
out that there were a number of bad 
years, and he asked them not to put 
him in the position of a man having to 
execute injustice. Two years afterwards 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was only 
too alert in sending the Forces of the 
Crown to carry out evictions for those 
very arrears of rack rents which formed 
the subject of his appeal for mercy to 
the Irish landlords a short time before. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government considered that the 
time for inquiry had not yet come. He, 
however, would like to renew the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Brodrick), and to ask the 
Government when it was likely that that 
time would come? In his opinion, an 
inquiry into the working of the Act was 
necessary within one month after it had 
passed ; for such were the appointments 
made by the Government, and such was 
the action of the Sub-Commissioners, 
that the Irish people lost all confidence 
in it. After the decision which had re- 
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cently been given, he thought the clause 
associated with his name might be left 
to the tender mercies of the lawyers, 
and of those hon. Members who repre- 
sented Ulster in that House. Hon. 
Members from Ulster were so fond of 
basking in the smiles of Ministers, that 
they were afraid to offend their nobility 
by pressing on them the necessity of 
remedying the grievances of the Irish 
people. The Irish Members on that side 
of the House had done their best to re- 
dress the grievances of the people of 
Ireland and of Ulster, independent of 
the action of hon. Members opposite ; 
and if the Courts now began to nibble 
at the clause, and to whittle it down, 
he thought they might leave the safe 
guidance of the measure to the hon. 
Members from Ulster. Although the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government objected at the present time 
to an inquiry into the working of the 
Act, he admitted while the measure was 
passing through the House that there 
were some points on which he had not 
made up his mind, and which he con- 
sidered would be fitting subjects for in- 
quiry during the Recess. One of these 
was the subject of town parks. The 
Recess had, however, gone by, and no 
inquiry was instituted on the subject. 
He would not go now into the question 
whether the rents which had been fixed 
were fair or unfair, or whether the ac- 
tion of the Sub-Commissioners was justi- 
fiable ; but he desired to express his opi- 
nion that, even if those rents were fair 
to-day, beyond all doubt they would be 
entirely unfair before the 15 years had 
expired. This year alone there were 
20,000 miles of railroad being made in 
America. These represented millions of 
tons of additional produce, which would 
be shipped to England and Ireland, 
and the lands of Cornwall and Kerry 
were bound to come down to the lands 
of Kansas and California, plus the 
freight paid for the conveyance of the 
produce across the Atlantic. He did 
not think the landlords, whether Irish 
or English, sufficiently realized that 
fact. He had been informed by a 
gentleman in Boston that the land in 
the Eastern States of America had felt 
the competition of the Western States 
as keenly as they did in Ireland, and 
that a farm which he had purchased 20 
years before, he not only had to give to 
the tenant for nothing, but he had to 
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pay the rates and taxes himself. One 
instance in which the value of land 
in the Eastern States had depreciated 
was related to him by a distinguished 
American lady—the mother of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. Her an- 
cestors, in 1815, paid $50,000 for an es- 
tate, which, although now cultivated in 
the best manner, and with every appli- 
ance of modern science, would not sell 
for the price originally paid for it. If 
that were the case as regards the Eastern 
Statesof America, howmuch more should 
they feel and appreciate the pressure 
in England and Ireland. He thought, 
therefore, a very proper subject for in- 
quiry by the noble Lords would be to 
ascertain how far it was desirable that 
this statutory term of, say, 15 years 
should be continued. For his own part, 
he thought the tenant who accepted a 
statutory term of 15 years at present 
was very unwise. He believed that 
land in respect of which the Court 
had now fixed 30s. an acre as a fair 
rent would not be worth more than 
10s. or 12s. in some years’ time. Al- 
though not strictly pertinent to the 
question before the House, he should 
like to mention a remark made upon a 
speech of his by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Speaking at Birmingham, 
he gave his reasons for exceptional and 
extraordinary legislation for Ireland. 
He said that a Member for Ireland, in 
the House of Commons, had stated that 
the ordinary Government of the country 
had been ‘ knocked into a cocked hat.” 
That was a phrase, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Bright) believed, express- 
ing the utmost contempt; and he must 
say that when a man stood up in the 
House of Commons and told the Go- 
vernment that an association with which 
he was connected had knocked the Go- 
vernment of Ireland into ‘‘ a cocked hat,”’ 
he had no reason to complain of the 
ordinary law having been suspended. 
An assertion of such vulgar audacity in 
the House of Commons, said the right 
hon. Gentleman, went far to justify the 
course the Government had taken. This 
was, no doubt, intended to apply to him 
(Mr. Healy); but he wished to say that 
he had never made use of such expres- 
sions. What he did say, between 5 
and 6 one morning, when he had the 
advantage of the presence of the Home 
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Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), was that, 
if it were true, as the Prime Minister 
admitted, that the Queen’s Government, 
after 700 years of rule in Ireland, had 
been supplanted by an association which 
had not been two years in existence—if 
it had been ‘‘ knocked into a cocked hat” 
by this association, that was an extra- 
ordinary admission. He had previously 
denied using the expressions attributed 
to him by the right hon. Gentleman— 
notably, in a letter to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) 
six months before; but, notwithstanding, 
the right hon. Gentleman had thought 
it right to go down to his constituents 
and charge him with vulgar audacity. 
Whatever his speeches might be, he 
(Mr. Healy) was not in the habit of 
referring to his opponents as “ dolts and 
fools and asses.”” When an accusation 
had been made and formally denied, the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
taken the ordinary means, open to him 
as to everyone else, of assuring himself 
that the charge he brought was justified. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that no 
one could have failed to notice, in the 
course of the debate, the great variety 
of arguments from the opposite side of 
the House, all converging on the same 
lines. They had had speeches from a 
considerable number of hon. Members, 
many of whom spoke in the interests of 
the landlords, and advocated the Pre- 
vious Question. They had had two able 
and interesting speeches from hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland pursuing directly op- 
posite lines of argument, but leading to 
the same conclusion as those from the 
Conservative Benches. In fact, the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was supported both by 
the advocates of the Conservative cause 
and by those of the Land League. That 
was a very remarkable state of things ; 
but it was to be accounted for by the 
fact that, although these hon. Members 
differed in everything else, they were, 
at least, agreed in one respect—namely, 
in cordially disliking—and he might 
even say in hating and fearing—the 
Land Act. The proposal which had 
been introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and which had been met by the 
somewhat singular resort of the Previous 
Question, was one which affirmed that 
any inquiry into the operation of the 
Land Act at present was fraught with 
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danger and impropriety. He had been 
listening for the arguments that were to 
be adduced to negative that proposition, 
and, without in the slightest degree pre- 
suming to underrate the ability of hon. 
Members who had spoken, he had failed 
to find any arguments that tended to 
negative the proposal. It had been 
pointed out by the Prime Minister that 
the necessary result of a Committee of 
Inquiry into an Act which had only 
been four months in operation would be 
to interrupt the work of the Commis- 
sioners, who, as was alleged by hon. 
Members on all sides of the House, 
were already overburdened with work. 
It would be to cause alarm and discon- 
tent among the tenantry of Ireland in 
reference to the working of the Act, and 
it would be to imperil the independence 
of those whose judicial independence 
ought to be preserved by every means 
in the power of that House. He had 
failed to hear any answer to those 
obvious arguments. There had been a 
great deal of discussion which would 
have been interesting and pertinent if 
the question before the House had been 
the second reading of the Bill. They 
had had a great many suggestions as to 
hardship in individual cases, although, 
at the same time, the hon. Gentlemen 
who brought forward those cases them- 
selves renounced the idea of sitting in 
judgment upon theCommissioners. They 
had had arguments addressed to them 
which would go to the repeal of the 
Act altogether. One hon. Member—the 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) 
—said that the clauses of the Act were 
too loose in their wording, and he 
drew the inference that, therefore, there 
ought to be an inquiry into the Act. 
The hon. Member who last addressed 
the House—the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy)—drew attention to the 
15 years’ clause, as regarded judicial 
leases, and argued that the clause 
worked injustice. Those were matters 
which were proper for discussion in the 
earlier stages of the Act, and it was 
unnecessary to remind hon. Members 
that they were debated in the House. 
This was certainly not the time for the 
discussion of matters of that kind, and, 
indeed, all discussion on the subject had 
been repudiated. Then, how did the 
matter at present come before the 
House? In the preliminary discussion 
which took place on the Motion of the 
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Prime Minister for the postponement of 
the Orders of the Day, a remarkable 
speech was delivered by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), 
which was noticed by the Prime Mi- 
nister immediately afterwards. In that 
speech the hon. Member made a serious 
attack upon the Land Act. He said he 
thought the Prime Minister did well to 
evade inquiry into the Land Act, be- 
cause he knew perfectly well, and the 
Government knew well, and the majority 
of the Sub-Commissioners knew well, 
that the Act would not bear inquiry for 
a moment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN was understood to 
say that he only expressed his own in- 
dividual opinion. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): When the 
Prime Minister came to notice that 
speech, he drew the attention of the 
House to the fact that in itself it put in 
the strongest point of view that which 
had been repudiated by those who were 
in favour of this inquiry—namely, that 
the inquiry would be gone intowith a pre- 
conceived opinion against the Act and to 
work out a foregone conclusion. Atten- 
tion having been drawn to that, the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), when 
he came to deal with the speech of the 
Prime Minister, evidently felt himself in 
a position of very considerable difficulty. 
He saw at once the fatal mistake which 
had been fallen into by the hon. Member 
who preceded him, and he endeavoured 
to guard himself carefully and cautiously 
against a repetition of it. Accordingly, 
his argument was not that the Act was 
unsatisfactory, but simply that the in- 
quiry of the Committee would be per- 
fectly harmless. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman felt himself in con- 
siderable difficulty in dealing with the 
question in that way. In the first in- 
stance, he had to deal with the question 
whether there was a grievous wrong 
which called for a hasty inquiry under 
unprecedented circumstances. With that 
question the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not grapple. No one 
disputed the jurisdiction and power of 
the House of Lords to have a Committee 
of Inquiry into this or almost any other 
subject. That was within their power and 
their right ; but then, before they exer- 
cised it, care should be taken by them 
that their proceedings did not imperil 
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the interests they proposed to deal with. 
Now, if an inquiry of this kind was to 
be directed by the House of Lords, 
surely it was a legitimate subject of in- 
quiry whether there was any precedent 
for such a proceeding. Could any case 
be cited in which an inquiry into the 
operation of an Act had been undertaken 
within four months of its passing, at a 
time when only 1,300 cases, out of a list 
of 70,000, had been considered? His 
right hon. and learned Friend referred 
to the inquiry which took place upon 
the Motion of Lord Lifford into the Land 
Act of 1870. He said it was true that 
inquiry was ordered 18 months after 
the passing of the Act instead of four, 
and that, of course, made some little 
difference in point of time, but in no 
other respect did it make any consider- 
able difference at all. But his right 
hon. and learned Friend made a slight 
mistake with reference to the date. It 
was not in February, 1872, that the Com- 
mittee was asked for; it was in June, 
1872, at a time when the Act of 1870 
had not been 18 months, but almost two 
years in operation. It seemed to him 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) that 
there could be but little analogy be- 
tween inquiry into an Act which had 
been in operation for two years and one 
which had only been in operation for 
four months. It was urged with great 
force upon the House of Lords by Lord 
Hatherly (then Lord Chancellor) that an 
inquiry into an Act, even after a period 
of two years, was utterly premature ; 
but, nevertheless, the Committee was 
appointed. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, an inquiry into the working 
of this Act four months after it came into 
operation, was absolutely without pre- 
cedent, and appeared to him to have no 
reason or argument to support it. A 
suggestion had been made in some quar- 
ters with reference to limiting the in- 
quiry. In a matter of State policy, 
which was vital to the highest interests 
over which the Government presided, 
the House could not deal with a limita- 
tion of the inquiry such as had been 
suggested, and which, it appeared to 
him, would be futile—namely, that the 
Committee should not of necessity in- 
= into the judicial action of the 

ommissioners in individual cases. 
That would leave the whole of the 
general action of the Commissioners 
to be ransacked. If there was to be 
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an inquiry into the operation of the 
Act, and if the Commissioners were to 
be examined with reference to it, the 
only way in which their conduct could 
be dealt with would be by going into 
individual cases. At the same time, there 
would be such obvious danger in such a 
course that the House would never con- 
sent to an inquiry of that kind. Its in- 
convenience was perfectly manifest. He 
was far from saying that it would be 
the wish of the Committee, in investi- 
gating individual cases, to discredit 
the Commissioners or to intimidate 
them; but that would be the inevitable 
effect. And even if the Commissioners 
were firm enough—which it would be 
almost impossible to expect they should 
be—to resist that influence on their 
minds, the people of Ireland would re- 
gard the matter in a different light, and 
nothing but the vote now proposed to 
the House could avert that result. He 
did not suggest that any noble Lord on 
the Committee would be capable of 
giving an unfair vote on that or on any 
other question; but men on a Commit- 
tee of that kind were, after all, but 
human beings, and even if they were 
not biased, it would certainly not be 
believed that they were impartial judges 
in their own cases, while it was known 
that some of them were not only large 
landowners in Ireland themselves, but 
were impleaded before these very Land 
Courts at the present moment. That 
showed that such a Committee appointed 
under the circumstances which he had 
mentioned couid not have the confidence 
of those whose confidence in the working 
of the Act it was most vital to uphold. 
The right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
speaking of the duties of the Commit- 
tee, asked what was meant by the judi- 
cial administration of the Land Act— 
whether it would exclude an inquiry 
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‘into the operation of the Act and the 
results of decisions under it; whether it 


would exclude an inquiry into the rule 
as to costs ; and, whether it would ex- 
clude the question of compensation? 
Compensation was a word that had 
cropped up more than once in the de- 
bate. It had been directly alluded to 


by some hon. Members and hinted at 
by others. 
of the right hon. Gentleman, at least, 
‘all these matters should be included in 
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Commissioners’ decisions, their adminis- 
tration of the Act, and the question of 
compensation. Now, he thought that if 
there was to be instituted an inquiry to 
lay a foundation of a claim to compen- 
sation, that indirect mode of doing it 
was not fair treatment of the House of 
Commons. The fair way to raise that 
question would be by legislation, by in- 
quiry directed pointedly to that matter ; 
and enough had appeared in the course 
of the debate already to indicate that 
one of the deepest, though almost un- 
expressed anxieties for the appointment 
of the Committee was the desire to get 
compensation. It was stated by hon. 
Members on the Conservative Benches 
that the Prime Minister had shown 
a change of front by coming down to 
the House and saying that he would 
have been willing, in the interest of 
public policy, to have waived his objec- 
tions to any inquiry if the proposal had 
excluded the judicial action of the Com- 
missioners. ‘That was the offer which 
had been made in the interests of peace 
—a proposal conceived in a spirit which 
must have commended itself to the Op- 
position, whether they were able to 
agree to it or not. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite did not feel themselves able to 
accept it; and, as a matter of fact, it 
was not accepted. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister never put 
that forward as his own idea. [‘‘Oh!”’] 
He merely stated that now the Commit- 
tee had been resolved upon by the other 
House, he would, in the interests of 
peace and to avoid a conflict, have been 
willing to assent to that Committee if it 
was limited in the way he suggested. 
That limitation was not made. It ap- 
peared, therefore, from the remarks 
made by the proposer of the Previous 
Question, that his case amounted merely 
to this—that the matters to be inquired 
into were the 1s. stamp on originating 
notices, which was not enough to cover 
the expense, and also the administration 
of the Act as to costs, although the 
question of costs was the subject of ap- 

eal. Other questions were likewise 

inted at; but he excluded the judicial 
action of the Commissioners in the sense 
which had been objected to. Other 
speakers who followed the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
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Surrey (Mr. Brodrick), although appear- 
ing in the first instance to follow it, after- 
wards changed his course, and asked 
how, unless the inquiry were directed to 
the working of the Act, it was possible 
to stem the current of the Commission. 
That was the object, then, to stem the 
current of the Commission—to show that 
the Commissioners had been doing wrong, 
and to make them ashamed of their ac- 
tions. [‘‘ Hear, hear,” from the Oppo- 
sition.] Hon. Members opposite cheered 
that ; so, then, the inquiry was to be in- 
stituted for that object. Then the inquiry 
was not for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth, but for effecting an end already 
determined on, a foregone conclusion— 
to make the Commissioners feel that they 
had been doing injustice ; that they had, 
in fact, been robbing the landlords, and 
that the inquiry was instituted solely 
with that purpose and object. How was 
the inquiry likely to be received by the 
public? It was said that it was to be of 
aharmless character; that the Committee 
would have no power to overthrow de- 
cisions in individual cases, or examine 
the Commissioners, and, therefore, that 
it would be merely for the purpose of in- 
forming the mind of the Legislature. 
But if they excluded individual cases and 
the examination of the Commissioners, 
what was then left, beyond what was in 
everybody’s hands in the Papers pre- 
sented to Parliament? That showed 
there was no sincerity in that argu- 
ment, because, if they excluded all 
that, the rest was merely a matter for 
paper returns. An hon. Member com- 
ing after the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin, 
and taking a different view, said that the 
Commissioners ought not to be examined 
about their reasons, and that if they 
were questioned about them they ought 
to refuse to give them, and that the in- 
quiry would do nobody any harm. Was 
it seriously contended that such would 
be the effect? He thought the cheers 
which he received just now, when he said 
that the inquiry was intended to show 
the injustice of the Act, disposed of that 
argument. The view he had suggested, 
not only as the probable, but the inevi- 
table result, was the one which had been 
formed by the public. What was said 
of this very harmless inquiry, which was 
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Standard, a paper not at all unfriendly 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite. Zhe Stan- 
dard said— 

‘Tt may be as well to explain precisely what 
this Motion means, and what is the contingency 
which Ministers now have to face. The powers 
of a Parliamentary Committee are almost un- 
limited. Its Members can place any persons 
whose testimony they consider essential in the 
witness-box. They can ask them any ques- 
tions; they can compel the revelation of the 
most inconvenient secrets. In the present case 
they can, perhaps, do more even than this. It 
will be in their power materially to interfere, as 
Lord Carlingford perceived, with the operations 
of the Land Act. The Land Commissioners 
will inevitably be summoned, and their labours 
—if they are not actually intermitted, since 
they will, of course, be summoned singly—must 
be, to some extent, interfered with. The Dublin 
Triumvirate will, as the Lord Privy Seal re- 
marked, ‘ have to be brought to England, and 
much inconvenience must be occasioned by the 
stoppage of the work of the Courts.’ But the 
effect of Lord Donoughmore’s Motion can 
scarcely end here. It practically amounts, not 
only to a censure on the Act of last Session, as 
that Act has been interpreted by its adminis- 
trators, but to the temporary paralysis of its 
machinery. Obviously, Ministers cannot afford 
to accept the vote of last night in silence. They 
must reconsider their position, and the country 
will expect them to define their future course. 
The House of Lords has virtually withdrawn the 
assent which it reluctantly gave to the Land Act, 
on the plea that it was based on false pretences. 
How will the Government take such a rebuff as 
this? If the Land Act was originally necessary 
to prevent civil war in Ireland, what disastrous 
consequences, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, may not the partial arrest of its proce- 
dure entail?” 

Well, on the Monday after that publi- 
cation, the declaration was made by 
Her Majesty’s Government; and that 
declaration was to the effect that if 
the Resolution was to be persisted in, 
then, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, it was essential, for the preserva- 
tion of the vast interests protected by 
the Act, that the House of Commons, 
at least, should show the people whom it 
concerned that, in its opinion, there was 
no ground for interfering, and no ground 
for permitting even a temporary paraly- 
sis of the measure. Hon. Members who 
had spoken from below the Gangway 
attacked the Act from precisely oppo- 
site quarters. He did not intend to enter 
upon, nor follow hon. Members opposite 
through, the very able arguments they 
had addressed in reference to the policy 
of the Act. He had no intention of at- 
tempting to controvert their arguments. 
Time would not permit even if he were 
anxious to do so. But their point of view 
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was this—the landlords objected to the 
Act because it went too far, and because 
it pulled down rents 25 per cent; but hon. 
Members below the Gangway objected 
to the Act in toto, because they were of 
opinion that it did not go far enough, 
and that it had done no good. Therefore 
they said, somewhat illogically—‘“‘ Let us 
submit it to the tender mercies of the 
House of Lords.” The singular coales- 
cence on the subject between the Oppo- 
sition and the hon. Members below the 
Gangway was explained by the fact that 
both had a common end in view. The 
landlords wanted to get rid of the Act 
altogether, and they thought that the 
best way of getting rid of it was to 
damage and discredit those who were 
charged with the administration of it. 
Hon. Members connected with the other 
Party had the same object in view— 
namely, to damage and discredit the 
Act and to get rid of it altogether, be- 
cause they knew that the Act was doing 
its work, and that if it remained it would 
spread its beneficent. operation over the 
whole of Ireland. He knew the great ad- 
miration with which its provisions were 
regarded in the Province of Ulster; and 
he knew, further, that the Act itself was, 
at this very moment, spreading rapidly 
and widely in the Province of Munster 
and in other parts of Ireland. He had 
proofs of that which he could cite if 
time allowed. In parts of the county of 
Cork the Act was getting under weigh, 
and the people were now turning to- 
wards it. A singular illustration of 
that fact occurred the other day in con- 
nection with an incident which for 
some time past had been made use of 
against law and order, and which had 
been very commonly employed through- 
out the country. Hunting had been 
stopped in many places. ft had been 
regarded as one of the worst signs of 
Irish feeling that sport should have been 
interfered with and stopped ; and in one 
pers of the county of Cork in which 

unting had been stopped, he knew from 
reliable authority that not only was the 
hunt recently allowed to go on, but that 
a large number of young farmers at- 
tended the meet, and formed a guard to 
penen those who were engaged in the 

unt and to prevent anything in the 
shape of obstruction. [Mr. Hzaty: Will 
the hon. and learned Gentleman name 
the place?] He could do so, but 
he did not think that it would be ad- 
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visable. A good many other topics 
had been referred to in the course of 
the debate. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
had stated that, in his opinion, there 
was hardly a tenant in Ireland who 
would not prefer that the Act should 
not have been passed. He was not quite 
certain whether the hon. Baronet re- 
ferred to the Act of 1870, or to the Act 
of 1881; but it struck him as being a 
very remarkable utterance from the Pro- 
vince to which the hon. Baronet be- 
longed, in which his property was situ- 
ated, and in which the hon. Baronet had 
had the disastrous litigation in the Law 
Courts to which he had referred. It 
was a somewhat strange thing, therefore, 
to assert that the tenants did not like 
the Act. The hon. Baronet asserted that 
the landlords throughout the country 
had found it impossible to provide either 
valuers or witnesses. Surely it was a 
singular circumstance, even in the county 
of Londonderry, that the hon. Baronet 
found it impossible to obtain witnesses. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE: I said I 
could not find a valuator. I said nothing 
about witnesses. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) thought it was 
strange that such a thing should be said 
in regard to the county of Londonderry 
and the neighbourhood of Coleraine, 
where the entire district was as peace- 
ful as any part of England. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE: It was not on 
account of fear that I was unable to ob- 
tain a valuator ; but because I could not 
get the persons I wanted. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, he was 
glad that he had afforded the hon. 
Baronet an opportunity of explaining. 
Perhaps the other cases might be ex- 
plained by the same reason. After all, 
what was to be done? It was said that 
the Land Court was hopelessly blocked, 
and that 70,000 cases remained for hear- 
ing. Were they, then, to wait until the 
Committee of the House of Lords should 
make their Report? Thehon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had commented upon 
the slow operation of the Act, and he 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) had 
interrupted the hon. Gentleman in order 
to supply him with information. A Re- 
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Court had fixed rents by decree in 2,365 
cases ; while in 841 cases the applica- 
tions had either been dismissed or with- 
drawn. In addition to these there had 
been agreements between the parties to 
fix fair rents, and filed in Court, under 
the provisions of the Act, in 2,180 
cases, making a total number of judi- 
cial rents fixed up to the 24th of Feb- 
ruary of 5,386. This represented the 
result of four months’ working of the 
Act, and was at the rate of something 
like 16,000 cases a-year. It was, how- 
ever, quite obvious that the tendency 
would be towards an increase in the 
despatch of business, and in the num- 
ber of cases that would be settled. He 
regarded it as one of the most im- 
portant results of the Act that, after the 
decisions arrived at in the cases already 
heard, both landlords and tenants saw 
that it was not to their interest to enter 
into litigation, but to come to terms as 
speedily as possible. In the first three 
months decisions were only arrived at 
in 1,300 cases; in four months the total 
was 5,386, thus showing a very con- 
siderable acceleration of the rate of pro- 
gress. It was further to be remarked 
that there were parts of the country in 
which the cases for hearing were compara- 
tively few. When the remainder were 
decided the Commissioners would be set 
free to devote their energies to other 
parts of the country where the cases 
were more numerous, such as Tyrone and 
Mayo, adverted to by his hon, Friend 
who sat behind him. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) had 
spoken of a matter which was personal 
to himself (the Solicitor General for 
Ireland)—namely, thespeeches which he 
had delivered in the Londonderry Elec- 
tion. It was said that he had dealt 
with this subject very lightly, or had 
passed it over as if he regarded it as 
something unworthy of consideration. 
In the speech which he delivered the 
other night, he did refer to the Lon- 
donderry Election speeches, at what, 
he feared, had been wearisome length. 
He had stated then, and he would 
repeat now, what he had said in re- 
ference to the Sub-Commissioners 
being appointed only for a year, and 
what had afforded the ground for a 


turn had recently been laid upon the | complaint that they were partizan ap- 


Table, which was brought down to the | pointments. 


He had never dreamt for 


24th of February, and it showed that the | a moment of acting upon the Sub-Com- 
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missioners in any shape or manner. He 
had nothing to do with the Commis- 
sioners at all; but he was dealing with 
the electors, and his argument, whether 
it was right or wrong, was a fair one. 
It was this—Many of the Leaders and 
Members of the Conservative Party had 
been decrying the Act as one of spolia- 
tion, and also alleging against the 
Government that the Government had 
been guilty of a breach of faith, inas- 
much as the decisions had not been what 
the Government had held out to the pub- 
lic they would be; and under the cir- 
cumstances, if a Conservative Govern- 
ment came into power, and found these 
offices open, what would be done ? Those 
who considered it a reproach against 
the present Government that they had 
not controlled the action of the Com- 
missioners, and who were also of 
opinion that the action of the Com- 
missioners amounted to robbery and 
spoliation, might not only think them- 
selves justified, but bound to select 

ersons for these offices who would not 

e guilty of the crime. The right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), who spoke upon this subject in 
a speech which, with the exception of 
one portion of it, he (the Solicitor 
General for Ireland) had much admired, 
had done him the honour to refer to his 
election speeches; but the right hon. 
Baronet cid not refer to the whole of 
them. If the right hon. Baronet had 
read the whole of them—a labour which 
the right hon. Gentleman would scarcely 
think it necessary to undergo—he would 
have found that, over and over again, he 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) had 
urged the people to go to the Land 
Court, because, even if they failed to 
obtain a reduction of rent, they would 
get fixity of tenure and security for im- 
provements, which would be, in itself, a 
substantial advantage. Henever said that 
they should go, because the necessary 
result would be to obtain a reduction of 
rent. He did speak of one case in 
which the rent, he thought, had not 
been sufficiently reduced. He thought 
so then, and he thought so still. It was, 
however, upon a point of law upon which 
he was asked an opinion, and he gave 
it. It was not pleasant to be obliged 
to refer to these matters; but he cor- 
dially re-echoed the opinions he had ex- 
pressed in his election speeches as to 
what ought to be the operation of the 
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Land Act. Although the question of fair 
rents was a vital one, and one that lay 
at the very threshold of the settlement 
of the Land Question, nevertheless, it 
must be subsidiary to the all-important 
one of the Purchase Clauses, for in the 
Purchase Clauses of the Act would ulti- 
mately be found its great success. After 
a period of so much depression, it was not 
to be wondered at that these clauses had 
not come much into operation; and it was 
impossible to arrive at a conclusion in re- 
gard to the working of any particular por- 
tion of the measure after an experience of 
four months. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the tenants would be able 
to go into Court and purchase now. If it 
could be shown, after the Act had had 
a fair trial, and after a full opportunity 
had been afforded for development, that 
these clauses could beimproved, in order 
to prevent people from being kept away 
from the Court, then would be the time 
for giving assistance in that direction, 
and he thought it was the right direc- 
tion in which any attempt to develop 
the Act should be made. In the mean- 
time let the Act have fair play. That 
was all that he asked for it. Do not 
discredit itin the firstinstance. Do not 
impute corruption and dishonesty to 
everybody connected with its adminis- 
tration. If they did they were acting 
with partiality, and unfairly to them- 
selves. The 386 men chosen to ad- 
minister the Act had, as had been stated 
over and over again by his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
been selected with anxious care to ob- 
tain the services of the persons most 
fit to discharge the duties. It was no 
little compliment to the working of the 
Act that it should be assailed equally 
on both sides. It was said that it was 
an Act that pleased nobody. There 
were just two parties to the Act—the 
landlords and the tenants—and looking 
to the North, South, East, or West, 
there were only those two interests con- 
cerned. If the Act pleased the land- 
lords in all respects, it could not please 
the tenants; if, on the other hand, it 
thoroughly satisfied the tenants, the fact 
would be an argument, and a strong 
argument, that it was unjust to the land- 
lords. It was precisely because the Act 
was assailed with vehemence by the 
landlords as being unjust to them, and 
going too far in favour of the tenants, 
and, on the other hand, assailed by 
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the tenants, because it went too far 
in favour of the landlords, that he had 
arrived at the conclusion that it was a 
just and fair Act ; and he now asked the 
House to allow nothing, at least at pre- 
sent, to counteract its operation. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he desired, 
on the present occasion, very briefly to 
address the House. He had no inten- 
tion of following his hon. and learned 
Friend through all the matters which he 
had put forward so clearly and so well 
from his point of view, in reference to the 
operation of the Land Act. He (Mr. 
Plunket) had had an opportunity, not 
many days ago, of discussing those sub- 
jects before the House; and he should 
not again trespass upon its patience as 
to them. What he was desirous of 
calling the attention of the House to 
was the position they were in at pre- 
sent owing to the Motion of the Prime 
Minister—a position in which, as far 
as he could see, they were likely to 
continue for a long time. What had 
been the course of the debate ever since 
the Prime Minister sat down, after the 
wonderful speech in which he introduced 
in the House of Commons this attack 
upon the privileges of the other House of 
Parliament? There had been a series 
of speeches from opposite quarters all de- 
livered at haphazard, and pointing to no 
definite conclusion whatever. But, with 
scarcely an exception, they had agreed 
upon two points—that was, in very serious 
criticism of the working of the Land Act 
of last year, and in the urgent demand 
for an inquiry into its operation. It was 
impossible to foretell exactly how long 
the debate was likely to continue if the 
Prime Minister insisted on keeping this 
Resolution upon the Order Book, for 
certainly it was a challenge to everyone 
who had not already delivered his senti- 
ments on the subject to criticize the 
Land Act, either from the point of view 
of the regular Opposition, or from the 
point of view of hon. Members below 
the Gangway, or from that of the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson), 
who himself wished to see a considerable 
alteration in one part of the Act. It was 
quite clear that the interest of the de- 
bate did not centre in the Motion of the 
Prime Minister, which amounted, practi- 
cally, to a Vote of Censure upon the 
House of Lords. It involved, in addi- 


tion, a general defence of the Land Act 
and a far-reaching discussion into the 
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working of that measure. In the first 
place, he proposed to refer very shortly 
to the grounds upon which the Prime 
Minister presented his invitation to the 
House of Commons to pass this grave 
censure upon the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Such was the wonderful rhetoric 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and so con- 
summate an actor he was, that he (Mr. 
Plunket) had, in reality, been almost 
carried away by the right hon. Gentle- 
man before he concluded his address, 
and he did think that something serious 
or terrible had been done, or was going 
to be done, by the House of Lords. The 
precedents quoted were precedents in 
some of the gravest crises in the history 
of the country, and they were presented 
to the House as though they were cases 
exactly analogous to the present posi- 
tion. But when he came to study the 
matter he found that all the precedents 
brought forward by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman related to great occasions when 
the other House of Parliament had 
passed important Motions, which were 
intended as direct Votes of Censure, and 
which carried with them the total con- 
demnation of the Ministry of the day, 
disabling them from administering their 
proper functions. But the present action 
of the House of Lords was nothing of that 
kind. It was simply the appointment 
of a Committee to inquire into the 
working of an Act of Parliament, 
which was the law of the land, and for 
which the Government were not respon- 
sible, save in respect of the appoint- 
ments they had made under it, as it had 
been passed by Parliament itself. [A 
laugh.| The Home Secretary laughed ; 
but the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must very well understand the 
difference, and he would not attempt 
to deny it in debate. There was one 
precedent which had not been re- 
ferred to by the Prime Minister, but 
which had been alluded to that evening 
by the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. 
A. Dickson) —namely, the Committee 
which was appointed in 1872 to inquire 
into the working of the Land Act of 
1870. The hon. Member for Tyrone 
spoke of that Committee as one which 
had carried terror and consternation into 
the hearts of the Irish tenantry. The 
hon. Member said that the Chairmen of 
County Courts, who were intrusted with 
the carrying out of the Act, had been 
terrified or intimidated. Nothing could 
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ssibly be further from the reality. 

e hon. Member was under a total 
misapprehension. He (Mr. Plunket) 
had often heard the proceedings of that 
Committee discussed. The Committee 
certainly inquired into the working of 
the Act by the Chairmen of County 
Courts. The charge against these gen- 
tlemen was that, under their admi- 
nistration, there was a great diversity of 
judgments, which rendered the opera- 
tion of the Act altogether unsatisfactory. 
But the first thing the Committee of the 
House of Lords stated in their Report 
was that they were of opinion, upon the 
evidence which had been placed before 
them, that it was not expedient to make 
any change in the constitution of the 
tribunal. Passing away from the mat- 
ter of precedent, he found that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
founded his case upon two very serious 
statements. He said, in the first place, 
that the Government could hardly be 
responsible for the peace of Ireland if the 
Resolution appointing a Committee of the 
House of Lords were allowed to remain 
unanswered by the House of Commons. 
But what illustrations or what evidence 
did the right hon. Gentleman bring for- 
ward in support of this assertion? He 
said that the Ulster men, who were at- 
tached to the Land Act last year, were 
prepared at once, on the appointment of 
a Committee, to recede from the ranks 
of loyalty to it and to join the ranks of 
the Land League. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he had 
never stated that the Ulster tenants 
were prepared to recede from the ranks 
of loyalty; but what he had said was 
that if any change was made in the 
administration of the Land Act, they 
would be prepared to take part in an 
agitation on very advanced lines. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had not re- 
ferred to the hon. Member for Tyrone 
Mr. T. A. Dickson), but to the Prime 

inister, who certainly said that the 
tenants of Ulster, who were in favour 
of the Land Act last year, were prepared, 
on the appointment of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, to join the ranks of the Land 
League. At the time this remarkable 


statement was made by the Prime Minis- 
ter, he (Mr. Plunket) thought it was a 
strange commentary upon the two years 
of Office enjoyed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, after the statements made by 
the right hon. Gentleman in hiscampaign 
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in Mid Lothian in reference to the con- 
dition of Ireland. He was glad to find 
that now the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson), as well as the 
hon. Baronet who sat behind him 
(Sir Hervey Bruce), had given a very 
different opinion upon that subject; and 
he (Mr. Plunket) for, his own part, cer- 
tainly did not concur in the view ex- 
pressed by the Prime Minister. He had 
seen and heard a good deal of the men 
of Ulster, and this he did know—that 
they were the last men in the world to 
be carried away by an influence of that 
kind. He had no fear whatever that the 
inquiry of a Committee of the House of 
Lords into the working of the Land Act 
would turn them all into Land Leaguers. 
It was not very long ago that he him- 
self had seen the men of Cavan and of 
Monaghan meeting the Land League 
foot to foot, and hand to hand, on the 
farm of Captain Boycott; and was he 
to be told that in two short years 
they were to be converted into Land 
Leaguers themselves, not because the 
Land Act was to be repealed, but 
merely because a Committee was to sit 
and inquire into its operation? He 
had most carefully read the speech 
of the Prime Minister, and, as far as he 
could gather, that was the most serious 
ground upon which he proposed his 
Vote of Censure upon the House of Lords. 
But the right hon. Gentleman said, also 
—and he (Mr. Plunket) was sorry to 
hear the statement made—that one or 
two gentlemen had sent instructions to 
their agents to recall the offers they had 
made to their tenants for a settlement 
out of Court. He (Mr. Plunket) did 
not propose to enter into that subject 
again. He had been recently able to 
explain what these settlements out of 
Court came to; andif the House would 
permit him, he would read a letter which 
put the case in a nutshell, and would 
not only give the House to understand 
the true position of many an Irish 
landlord at the present time, but would 
enable them to see the sense in which 
they were induced to make these settle- 
ments out of Court. The letter was 
written by a gentleman with whom he 
was personally acquainted, and who was 
a Justice of the Peace for the County 
of Mayo. The writer said— 

‘* Will you kindly inform me is there any 
prospect of a stay being put upon the wholesale 
confiscation now going on through this country P 
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Several of my cases, you may remember, came 
before the Ballina Sub-Commission last Novem- 
ber. The decisions given there were very ad- 
verse—in my 11 cases reducing me on an average 
5 per cent below Griffith’s valuation. I lodged 
appeals, trusting the inequity of these proceed- 
ings might receive some check; but how I am 
to pay the costs already incurred I really do not 
know.” 


He (Mr. Plunket) was sorry to say that 
he knew this story was only too true. 
The writer went on to say— 


‘“*T fear I must not only withdraw from these 
appeals, but endeavour to arrange with my other 
tenants—upwards of 100 more—on the basis of 
the decisions already given, however unjust I 
may feel them to be... .. Where am I to find 
the money? Last November I was compelled 
to appeal to some relatives in England for pecu- 
niary assistance, as I and my family were on 
the brink of starvation. I wish I could make 
these facts known to the English public. I, for 
one, am a ruined man by the operation of this 
Act. I, unfortunately, raised money to lay out 
in improvements. The interest must be paid, 
and the 84 per cent reductions being made 
sweep away half the balance of income I had 
calculated on for the support of my family. I 
have now not more than £160 a-year to live 
on, and should have been better off had I not 
laid out a shilling in improvements. I raised 
money from the Board of Works too, and a 
letter from their Solicitor, received last night, 
threatens legal proceedings. I am simply a 
ruined man, and have decided on emigrating to 
Australia.” 


This was by no means a solitary instance, 
for there were numbers of other persons 
in the same position. Through the last 
two years of agitation, when no money 
was allowed to be paid in the shape of 
rent, he could mention to the House 
cases of a most painful character, which 
would really make hon. Members pity 
these poor people. Not only men, but 
women of gentle birth, were reduced to 
such straits that they had actually had 
to go to the poor house, and, as he him- 
self knew in one case, to the lunatic 
asylum, driven mad by the sufferings 
they were forced to endure. And now, 
after those two years of agitation 
against payment of rent, there came 
the Land Act, which was sweeping away, 
either by decisions in the Land Court, or 
by these forced settlements out of Court, 
one-quarter of their income. Without 


speaking of any particular case, he 
wanted to know whether, if such results 
as these were alleged on good authority, 
there ought not to be an opportunity 
afforded either of proving or disproving 
them? He had no wish to trouble the 
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but he wished to say one word more in 
regard to the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. His hon. and learned Friend 
had put his case in a way in which it 
was difficult for any other hon. Mem- 
ber to follow him. He would be the 
last to accuse his hon. and learned 
Friend of any intentionally corrupt 
or improper motive; but what did 
his case amount to? His hon. and 
learned Friend frankly admitted that 
in the course of his electioneering pro- 
ceedings he did put a question as to 
the judicial appointments. ‘ What will 
happen,” he asked, ‘‘ if there is a change 
of Government?” And he justified it 
on this ground—that if the Tories came 
in they might appoint judicial officers 
who were favourable to the landlords. 
His hon. and learned Friend was logi- 
cian enough to know that that involved 
the contrary proposition, and held out 
the expectation that if the Liberals re- 
mained in Office they would appoint 
Judges more favourable to the tenant. 
There was another point on which 
he desired to say a few words, and that 
was in reference to what were called the 
‘‘ Bright Clauses”’ of the Land Act of 
1870; and if the House would permit 
him, he would take the present oppor- 
tunity of clearing himself, and those who 
sat near him, of an accusation which had 
been often brought against them, and, 
he must add, repeated by the First 
Commissioner of Works on every occa- 
sion when the question relating to Irish 
land was the subject of discussion. 
Three or four times during the last Par- 
liament he had brought the right hon. 
Gentleman to book, and shown that his 
accusations were absolutely devoid of 
foundation ; but in respect of those occa- 
sions it would seem that the memory of 
the right hon. Gentleman failed him. 
Attacking him personally, he said that he 
(Mr. Plunket) had thwarted him on the 
Committee, the object of which was to 
deal with the Bright Clauses, and 
that, but for his clogging the wheels of 
its machinery, the labours of the Com- 
mittee, which extended over a period of 
two years, would have been of less dura- 
tion. It was not right to say he had 
thwarted him at all. He wished the 
House to understand that, so far as hein 
any way checked the rather headlong 
career of the right hon. Gentleman at 
that time, he never had opposed him in 
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the interests of the landlords at all. At 
that time the right hon. Gentleman was 
not sitting on the Government side of the 
House, while it was his (Mr. Plunket’s) 
fortune to represent the Government of 
the day upon that important Committee. 
The opposition which came from him 
was offered in the interest of the ten- 
ants and ratepayers. He always said 
that, whoever else might lose by these 
clauses, the landlord must be benefited. 
But there was one point on which he 
had opposed the right hon. Gentleman, 
whose theory was that every kind of ten- 
ant ought to be made a peasant pro- 
prietor, and who stated in his Report 
that it was greatly to be desired that a 
large number of small tenant proprietors 
should be created. Upon that point he 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman 
at the time, and he differed from him 
still. The Committee divided upon that 
question, and he (Mr. Plunket) proposed 
to substitute the words “solvent ten- 
ants’’ in place of ‘‘small tenants.’’ There 
were also some proposals with regard to 
machinery for working these Bright 
Clauses, to which he could not agree ; 
but to accuse him, and those sitting near 
him, of having refused him any sanction 
or encouragement was really too bad; 
and this was the last time he should ask 
leave to speak on that subject, although, 
from former experience of his right hon. 
Friend, he had not the least doubt that 
he would present the accusation again 
as fresh as ever on a future occasion. 
In closing the few observations which 
he offered to the House on this subject, 
in 1879, he said that— 


**Should the Government adopt the Reso- 
lution of the First Commissioner of Works, 
they would find ample material to work upon 
in the evidence and abundance of suggestions 
contained in the various Reports of the Com- 
mittee... .. It was not a question between 
landlord and tenant. He believed that when 
the tenants of Ireland came to understand all 
the benefits offered to them by these ‘ Bright 
Clauses’ of the Act of 1870, they would avail 
themselves much more frequently of its advan- 
tages than was the case at present.’”’—[3 Han- 
sard, cexlv. 1622.] 


Municipal 


And the present Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at the end of the speech 
which he made upon the same occasion, 
said, with regard to their taking imme- 
diate action upon the Resolution, that— 


“Tt must be remembered that there are a 
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Table, and others actually promised— besides 
which we do not get on with our Business as 
fast as we could wish, having to spend a day or 
two of each week in discussing Votes of Cen- 
sure. Nevertheless, I do not at all abandon the 
idea that even before the close of the Session we 
may be able to make some proposal which willad- 
vance the object of the Motion.”’—[Jdid. 1668. ] 
And yet, in the face of these statements, 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works said that they 
were always opposed to the policy 
which he advocated. He thanked the 
House for having listened to him so 
far, and concluded by expressing his 
opinion that it was a lamentable and 
unfortunate thing that the House should 
be called upon to spend its time in 
discussing the present Motion, which, in 
itself, had a most shadowy foundation in 
expediency, and which had gravity and 
importance only in the lime-light of the 
Prime Minister’s eloquence. The Lords’ 
Committee, as they all knew, had now 
gone more than half-way to meet the only 
serious objection to the inquiry; and if 
the Government still persisted in wasting 
time in a long and rambling debate in 
order to pass a Vote of Censure upon the 
other House, he believed the public 
opinion of this country would be that 
such conduct was unnecessary, aggres- 
sive, and vindictive. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Charles Russell.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL. 
(Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
[BILL 61.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, that this Bill 
had been on two former occasions before 
the other House ; and inasmuch as it was 
simply a Consolidation Bill, which did 
not in any way alter the existing law, 
he had no hesitation in asking the 
House to allow it to be read a second 
time. In a measure of this kind there 
were always some small Amendments 
which it might be desirable to introduce ; 
and therefore, with the permission of the 
House, he proposed to commit the Bill 
on that day week, so as to give time 
for placing Amendments on the Notice 





great many measures—some already on the 
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Paper. At the same time, he wished it 
to be understood that he was not pre- 
pared in any way to assent to Amend- 
ments which struck at the principle of 
the measure. If the Bill passed, it would 
supersede 69 existing Acts of Parliament, 
and would be of great assistance to Muni- 
cipal Corporations, inasmuch as it com- 
pressed into one Statute all the laws with 
which they were specially concerned. He 
wished to observe that the Bill had been 
most carefully and judiciously framed 
by the draftsman, who had worked 
upon it during the last two years, and 
who, he thought, deserved great credit 
for the pains bestowed upon it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hibbert.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS BILL—[Bu1 4.] 
(Mr. Hugh Mason, Mr. Burt, Mr. Henry Lee, 
Mr. Broadhurst.) 


coMMITTEE. [Progress 28rd February. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Notice of boiler explosion to 
be sent to the Board of Trade). 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON, in moving, 
in page 2, line 6, after ‘“‘is’’ to insert 
‘“‘ wilfully and knowingly,” said, that 
persons unacquainted with the terms of 
the Act might make an incorrect Return 
unintentionally. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Committee would agree to the 
insertion of the words of his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, page 2, line 6, 
after ‘‘is,” insert “‘ wilfully and know- 
ingly.” —( Mr. T .C. Thompson.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he hoped 
his hon. Friend would not insist on this 
Amendment, because he believed ex- 
perience had shown that the words pro- 
posed could not be wisely introduced. 
The form of notice would be set forth in 
the Schedule. It would be almost im- 
possible to prove, in the case of an in- 
correct Return being made, that this had 
been done wilfully and knowingly ; and 
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it had been found, in the case of other 
Acts of Parliament, that the insertion of 
the words proposed had had the effect 
of rendering them very nearly inopera- 
tive. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
regarded the insertion of the words as 
dangerous in Acts of this kind, and 
trusted they would not be agreed to. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Power for Board of Trade 
to direct inquiry as to boiler explosion). 

Mr. T. OC. THOMPSON said, that 
Coroners under the law of the land had 
power to institute inquiries in the cases 
contemplated by the Bill. They were 
assisted on such occasions by scientific 
persons; and, that being the case, he was 
at a loss to see the necessity of a double 
inquiry. Moreover, the Bill, as it stood, 
would lead to a large increase of ex- 
pense. For these reasons he hoped the 
Committee would agree to the Amend- 
ment which he proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 10, after “ fit,”’ insert “ unless 
an inquiry should have been previously made 
or begun by the Coroner appointed by the dis- 
trict.”—(Mr. T. C. Thompson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
not agree to this Amendment, which it 
seemed to him would have the effect ofnul- 
lifying the Act with reference to the most 
important inquiries to be held under it,in- 
asmuch as it would be impossible to hold 
the inquiry where death had followed 
from the explosion. The very object of 
the measure was that an inquiry should 
be held by a special and independent 
tribunal; and he could see no objection 
to holding that independently of the 
ordinary inquiry by the Coroner, which 
would embrace a number of collateral 
circumstances. 

Sie R. ASSHETON CROSS agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade in his 
objection to the proposed Amendment. 
It appeared to him that its effect would 
be to allow an inquiry to take place in 
the case of small accidents, where no 
one was killed ; while in the case of acci- 
dents where great loss of life occurred 
the inquiry could not be held. The in- 
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sertion of these words would therefore 
make the Act an absurdity; and he 
trusted the Committee would not allow 
them to be inserted. 

Mr. T. O. THOMPSON said, he felt 
it was of no use to press for the insertion 
of the words after the opinions expressed 
by the right hon. Gentlemen who had 
just spoken, although they had not at- 
tempted to answer the suggestion that 
there would be a double inquiry in many 
cases. The holding of a second inquiry 
could be of no use if the Coroner’s in- 
vestigation were sufficient, and its only 
practical effect would be the incurring 
of additional expense. He did not in- 
tend to press the matter against the 
sense of the House; but he believed that 
the clause as it stood would leave them 
in an anomalous and silly position. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, 
what was wanted was that the inquiry 
should be made by competent persons. 
It was quite true that the Coroner might, 
if he thought fit, ask someone to assist 
him to make the inquiry; but many 
Coroners did not do so. In his capacity 
of Home Secretary he had to institute 
inquiries of the kind independent of the 
Coroner, and after the Coroner’s inquiry. 
There was great difficulty in such a case, 
because unless the inquiry was held at 
once there was great injury done to the 
person to whom the premises belonged, 
because he had to keep the premises 
just as the explosion had left them. He 
sincerely hoped, therefore, that the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in moving, in 


page 2, line 10, to leave out ‘‘a” and in- 
sert ‘‘ one or more,”’ said,it was proposed 


that there should be in every case of, 


boiler explosions an independent preli- 
minary inquiry instituted by the Board 
of Trade, and that in special cases, in 
which it was thought necessary, there 
should be a still more formal investiga- 
tion. It was only with preliminary in- 
vestigation they were now dealing. 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
10, leave out ‘‘a,” and insert ‘‘one or 
more.” —( Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr.CHAMBERLAIN moved, in page 
2, line 10, after ‘‘ engineer,’ to insert 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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‘‘or engineers,” explaining that the 
Amendment was merely a consequential 
one. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
10, after ‘‘engineer,”’ insert “or engi- 
neers.’’—( Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr.CHAMBERLAIN proposed, page 
2, line 12, after ‘‘ explosion,” to insert— 
‘“‘ And the persons so appointed shall have the 


powers conferred on the Court by sub-section 4 
of this section.” 


The object, he said, was similar to that 
of the two Amendments immediately 
preceding. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 12, after ‘ explosions,’’ in- 
sert ‘‘and the persons so appointed shall have 
the powers conferred on the Court by sub-sec- 
tion 4 of this section.”—(Mr. Chamberlain.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he did not want 
to be hypothetical; but he thought that 
as they had ‘‘one or more competent 
and independent engineer or engineers ”’ 
—and that did not read very well—it 
ought to be now proposed that ‘the 
person or persons so appointed,” &c. 
He would, however, pass that matter by, 
and merely suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that there seemed to be an 
omission. There was no provision made 
for a Report in the case of the prelimi- 
nary inquiry. Surely, in case of a pre- 
liminary inquiry, there should be some 
Report made to the person who had to 
carry on the formal inquiry. Unless 
something of the kind were done the 
preliminary inquiry would be worthless. 
It would be of great value to have a 
Report, just asin the case of an appeal 
in an ordinary law suit. They all knew 
how useful it was, when an appeal was 
being heard, to have before them a state- 
ment of the proceedings in the Court 
below. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
much obliged for the suggestion ; but he 
did not think it would be necessary to 
have such a Report, because the persons 
appointed to hold the inquiry would 
really be officers of the Board of Trade. 
They would be absolutely and really re- 
sponsible to the Board of Trade, which 
would make arrangements for a proper 
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Report; and in special cases it was in- 
tended to print the Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. CuamBERLarn, 
in the absence of the hon. Member for 
North Durham (Mr. Cxartzs Patmer), 
Amendment made in page 2, line 18, 
after ‘‘ made,” by inserting “‘ at or near 
the place of such explosion.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proposed, in 
page 2, line 19, to leave out “three,” 
and insert “not less than two.” He 
explained that this and several subse- 
quent Amendments had reference to the 
constitution of the Court in the case of 
formal investigations. What he pro- 
posed was that, instead of the Board of 
Trade being required to appoint three 
Commissioners, which would involve the 
Board in very considerable expense, they 
might, if they thought fit, appoint two, 
one of whom should be a practical en- 
gineer. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
19, leave out ‘‘three,’’ and insert ‘ not 
less than two.’’—( Ilr. Chamberlain.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. CuampBerain, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :—In page 2, line 19, leave out ‘‘ two 
of whom,” and insert ‘‘ appointed by the 
Board of Trade, of whom one at least; ”’ 
page 2, line 20, before ‘‘ competent,” in- 
sert ‘‘a;”’ page 2, line 20, leave out 
“engineers,” and insert ‘‘ engineer ;”’ 
page 2, line 21, leave out “‘ the third,” 
and insert ‘ one.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved, in page 
2 line 23, to leave out “‘ engineering.” 
The object of the alteration was torender 
it unnecessary for the Board of Trade 
to appoint an engineer as President of 
the Court. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
23, leave out ‘‘ engineering.” — (Mr. 
Chamberlain.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 32, 
after ‘‘ jurisdiction,” by inserting ‘‘ and 
shall, in addition, have the following 
powers.” 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON proposed, in 
page 2, line 33, after ‘‘ may,” to insert 
“at reasonable times.” 


He simply pro- 
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posed the alteration as a protection to 
the parties concerned, and hoped the 
promoters of the Bill would have no 
objection. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
33, after ‘‘ may,” insert ‘‘ at reasonable 
times.” —( Mr. T. C. Thompson.) 


Question proposed ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
sorry to have to oppose his hon. Friend 
again. The matter ought to be some- 
what considered from the point of view 
of the Department that would practically 
have to do the work; and he was in- 
formed that the insertion of the words 
would seriously interfere with the use- 
fulness of the Court. Probablythe best 
time for making an inspection was im- 
mediately after an explosion. If the 
proposed words were inserted, the owner 
would be able to refuse the inspection ; 
and, although after appeal or on fur- 
ther inquiries his objection might be 
overruled, it might be too late to make 
an inspection which would be of any 
avail. It was not at all probable that 
the Board of Trade would wish to over- 
rule the reasonable objections of the 
owners of the property. He did not 
know that in any other Acts under 
which similar Courts of Inquiry were 
established any provision of this kind had 
been inserted or been found necessary. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, he would like to 
ask a question with regard to the last 
sub-section of the clause, because he did 
not understand how it would work. Sub- 
section E provided that— 

“ Every person so summoned, not being the 
owner or user of the boiler, or in the service or 
employment of the owner or user, or inany way 
connected with the working or management of 
the boiler, shall be allowed such expenses as 
would be allowed to a witness attending on sub- 
poena before a Court of Record; and in case of 
dispute as to the amount to be allowed, the same 
shall be referred by the Court to a Master of one 
of the Superior Courts, who, on request under 
the hands of the members of the Court, shall 
ascertain and certify the proper amount of such 
expenses.”” 


If the Court was to be treated as a Court 
of Record, who was to pay the witnesses ? 
The witnesses might say—‘‘ We are not 
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satisfied with the amount; our costs are 
so-and-so.” The new clause to be pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 


Commons— 


“The Court may make such order as they 

think fit respecting the costs and expenses of the 
inquiry, and such order shall, on the application 
of any party entitled to the benefit of the same, 
be enforced by any Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion as if such costs and expenses were a penalty 
imposed by such Court.” 
It was clearly indicated that there might 
be expenses to be paid; and if the Board 
of Trade were to pay them—and there 
was no one else under any circumstances 
to pay them—he would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that it should be 
80 stated. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
much obliged to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and promised to con- 
sider the point, and, if he found it neces- 
sary, propose the Amendment on Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 7 (Application to Scotland and 
Ireland). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. GIBSON said, this clause enacted 
the machinery by which fines were to be 
recovered. There was, however, not a 
syllable as to how the fines were to be 
applied. A man might be fined £5, 
£10, or £20 ; but there was no provision, 
as there generally was in Irish Acts, as 
to how the money should be applied. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN promised to 
consider this matter also, and, if neces- 
sary, make an alteration on Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—s 9 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (CORNWALL) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
rohibit the sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
unday in Cornwall.”’—( Mr. Pendarves Vivian.) 


alr. Gibson 
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Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS : Ido not 
rise for the purpose of objecting to the 
introduction of this Bill; but I rise to 
enter a protest against any Bill being 
brought forward on a subject of this 
kind referring to a single county. When 
the Bill reaches another stage, it will be 
for the House seriously to consider whe- 
ther any legislation of this kind ought 
to be passed. 


Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
PeEnDARVEs VIVIAN, Sir Jonn St. Ausyn, 
Mr. Acar-Roxpartes, and Mr. Bortase. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 95. ] 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Hows, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order under “ The Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” 
and the Acts amending the same, relating to 
Cahermone District, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Joun Houms and Lord Freperick Caven- 
DISH. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill94.] 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS [EXPENSES |. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of the costs and expenses of inquiries, 
which may be incurred under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session to make better 
provision for inquiries with regard to Boiler 
Explosions. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


COMMONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider every Report made by the Inclosure 
Commissioners certifying the expediency of any 
Provisional Order for the inclosure or regulation 
of a common, and presented to the House 
during the last or present Sessions, before a Bill 
be brought in for the confirmation of such 
Order. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee, that they have power in respect to 
each such Provisional Order, to inquire and re- 
port to the House whether the same should be 
confirmed by Parliament, and, if so, whether 
with or without modification; and, in the event 
of their being of opinion that the same should 
not be confirmed, except subject to modifications, 
to report such modifications accordingly with a 
view to such Provisional Order being remitted 
to the Inclosure Commissioners. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Mr. Spencer Watrorz, Mr. Leveson Gower, 
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Sir Watrer Barrretot, Mr. Perr, Mr. Asn. 
ton Drixz, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Ricnarp Power, 
and Five Members to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection:—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum.—(Mr. Hibbert.) 


QUESTION. 


—wo Co — 


ATTEMPT UPON THE LIFE OF HER 
MAJESTY. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Before the House adjourns, I am sure it 
would be a great relief to the anxiety 
that is felt by hon. Members if the 
Government were able to give us any 
information with regard to the atrocious 
outrage which has caused such a thrill 
of horror to pass through all our minds 
to-night, and especially if they were able 
to inform us that Her Majesty has escaped 
not only unhurt, but that her health has 
not suffered, so far as they are aware, 
from the shock she must have received. 
There must be a general feeling of 
thankfulness that no more serious con- 
sequences have ensued; and anyinforma- 
tion that the Government may feel them- 
selves able to give will, I am sure, be 
thankfully received. 
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Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
regret to state that, at half-past 5 this 
afternoon, as Her Majesty was driving 
out of the station at Windsor in a 
closed carriage, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, a shot was fired from a revolver 
by a man, who has been arrested. His 
name is Roderick Maclean. He appears 
to be a clerk, and he states that he is a 
native of London. I do not think it 
would be well that I should state any 
further particulars than these with re- 
ference to the prisoner. I am happy to 
be able to assure the House that the 
Queen has sustained no injury, and Sir 
Henry Ponsonby adds, in his telegram to 
me, “the Queen is not alarmed.” I am 
glad, also, to be able to add that no 
person was injured by the shot which 
was fired. I need not say that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has expressed 
the feeling entertained by every Weeder 
in this House, and by every man in this 
country, of deepest sympathy with Her 
Majesty at this outrage. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 
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